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AMERICAN  AFEMIIS 


"The  Plight  of  the  Democracy" 

Mr.  Qeveland's  article  on  this  subject  (see  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  27th  December)  has  occasioned  wide- 
spread comment.  We  quote  largely  from  Democratic 
journals  because  it  was  to  Democrats  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's statement  was  addressed,  and  it' is  most  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  in  what  spirit  those  addressed  received 
the  message. 

W.  J.  Bryan,  at  Lincoln,  December  26 
Whether  I  shall  ever  be  a  candidate  for  office  again 
is  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  events.  No 
one  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the  future,  for  one's 
(tetiny  is  not  known  until  his  life's  work  is  complete. 
I  shall  be  content  if  it  is  my  lot  to  aid  in  the  triumph 
of  the  prinaples  while  others  enjoy  the  honors  and 
bear  the  responsibility  of  office. 


The  principles  for  which  we  contended  in  the  last 
campaign  still  live,  and  we  who  believe  in  them  must 
continue  to  fight  for  them.  An  election  does  not 
change  principles;  it  only  determines  what  principles 
shall  be  for  the  time  being  applied.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  diverting  present  tendencies  and  in  carrying 
the  government  to  its  old  foundations,  we  shall  re- 
joice in  the  victory  and  profit  by  the  reforms  secured. 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  ultimately  win,  but  if  the 
trend  toward  plutocracy  can  not  be  checked,  it  is  still 
better  that  we  should  be  defeated  in  a  righteous  under- 
taking than  that  we  should  join  hands  with  those  who 
are  ignoring  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  (Dem.) 

Grover  Cleveland  is  the  last  man  on  earth  who 
should  tell  the  Democratic  party  what  to  do  and  how 
to  reorganize.  It  is  enotigh  to  remind  him  that  under 
his  administration  an  enormous  Democratic  majority 
with  which  the  party  entered  congress  in  1892,  was 
changed  to  a  Republican  majority  two  years  later.  It 
was  Grover  Cleveland  who,  by  his  insults  to  leading 
Democrats,  his  affiliations  with  Wall  street,  and  his 
utter  contempt  for  the  opinions  and  desires  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Democratic  party,  did  the  greater  part 
of  the  damage  which  is  responsible  for  its  later  re- 
verses. The  eternal  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  the  same  now  as  they  always  have  been,  and  a  re- 
organization will  take  place  upon  those  same  lines 
without  any  help  from  the  Cleveland  dynasty. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  (Dem.) 

Grover  Cleveland  still  has  faith  in  the  rank  and 
file :  he  has  held  to  that  faith  even  when  most  blindly 
misunderstood,  and  he  holds  to  it  now.  He  would 
have  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  relegated  to  the 
obscurity  which  they  have  clearly  proved  belongs  to 
them  by  right,  and  he  would  now  have  the  real  Dem- 
ocracy stand  forth  free  from  Populism,  anarchism,  and 
every  other  element  that  is  foreign  to  its  traditions. 
It  is  a  safe  and  sound  doctrine  which  this  leader  of 
true  and  sound  Democracy  teaches — give  the  rank  and 
file  a  chance. 

New  York  Worldijiftm.) 
Mr.  Cleveland's  parting  admonition  to  "give  the 
rank  and  file  a  chance"  is  more  sententious  than  prac- 
tical in  view  of  the  power  of  the  machine  over  the  or- 
ganization in  most  of  the  states.  The  rank  and  file 
must  take — must  seize — the  chance  to  set  the  party 
right;  it  will  never  be  given  to  them  by  the  men  in 
control,  who  apparently  put  consistency  in  folly  and 
pride  of  opinion  before  the  revival  of  the  party  they 
have  well-nigh  destroyed. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  EagU  (Ind.  Dem.) 

The  remedy,  give  the  rank  and  file  a  chance,  is 

somewhat  unsatisfying.    To  the  Democratic  rank  and 

file   Bryanism   looked   for  its   support.     It  received 

enough  of  it  to  dominate  the  party.    There  is  but  one 
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source  of  convention  power  and  it  was  in  evidence  at 
Kansas  City  as  well  as  Philadelphia.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  say  give  the  rank  and  file  a  chance,  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  have  it  By  what  means  can  they 
be  furnished  with  more  political  opportunities  than 
those  they  now  do  or  do  not  utilize  ? 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  GauiU  (Dem.) 
"We  think,"  says  the  Rochester  Herald,  "thzt  the 
Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  diagnoses  the  condition  of  the 
Democratic  party  with  fair  exactness,  but  we  fear  that 
he  overlooks,  or  neglects  to  mention,  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes — ^the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  himself." 
This  is  sound  opinion.  For  this  reason  the  Demo- 
cratic party  listens  with  marked  impatience  to  the  re- 
cent admonitions  and  exhortations  of  the  man  who 
did  it. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  (Dem.) 
Most  of  the  divergence  in  the  interpretation  of 
Democratic  doctrine  has  come  about  under  conditions 
that  no  longer  exist  or  are  no  longer  paramount.  The 
present  political  situation,  at  home  and  abroad,  affords 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  application  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  on  which  there  can  be  no  difference 
among  Democrats.  There  is  no  need  for  the  party 
to  turn  back.  There  is  need  for  it  to  get  together  and 
stand  fast,  ready  when  the  time  for  action  comes  to 
go  ahead. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  fferald  (Ind.) 

As  to  Mr.  Qeveland's  pronunciamento  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party  should  be  dom- 
inant hereafter,  the  response  of  Mr.  Bryan  will  be 
considered  by  many  people  as  being  to  the  point.  In 
an  authorized  interview  Mr.  Bryan  says:  "The  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  expressed  themselves  in  1896  and 
in  1900,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  issues  as  they  arise."  One  of  the 
gravest  troubles  of  the  Democraqr  in  recent  years  is 
that  the  "rank  and  file"  took  the  bit  in  their  own  teeth 
and  got  away  from  such  leaders  as  Cleveland,  Whit- 
ney, Carlisle,  and  Dickinson,  whose  conservatispi  had 
opened  the  way  to  victory  in  two  instances. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  (Dem.) 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  the  man  to  talk  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  If  the  party  is  wrecked,  as  he  contends, 
the  blame  lies  very  largely  at  his  door.  It  was  his 
work.  He  lighted  the  fuse  which  caused  the  explo- 
sion. It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  given  the  chance 
to  do  so  again. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ntws  (Dem.) 

The  News  agrees  with  Mr.  Cleveland  that  there  is 
no  need  for  an  elaborate  reorganization  of  the  party. 
A  return  to  sanity,  of  which  there  are  already  many 
hopeful  signs,  will  force  the  present  incompetent  lead- 
ers to  the  background,  and  the  Democratic  masses,  al- 
ready weary  and  sick  of  Bryan  and  Bryanism,  will 
rally  to  the  standard  of  the  old  Democracy  led  by  one 
who  truly  represents  its  principles  and  possesses  the 
courage  to  enunciate  and  defend  them.  Either  this  or 
the  party  must  continue  to  exercise  practically  no  in- 
fluence in  the  nation's  affairs,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  Mr.  Bryan  became  its  leader. 

Chicago  (III.)  Journal  (Ind.) 

Grover  Qeveland's  essay  on  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  party  has  naturally  set  the  Bryanites  to 
sneering.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  the  second  Cleve- 
land administration  was  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
inability  since  then  to  carry  an  election.  But  nobody 
believes  it,  not  even  thfe  Bryanites  themselves.  They 
know  as  well  as  everybody  else  that  what  Mr.  Qeve- 
land  says  is  true — Uiat  since  1896  the  party  has  been 
wandering. after  strange  gods;  that  since  the  Chicago 


convention  it  has  been,  not  a  Democratic  party,  but  a 
revolutionary  party  of  political  lunatics.  Though  it 
has  not  been  particularly  successful  since  the  civil  war, 
at  any  rate  it  has  been  sane  and  sensible,  which  can 
not  be  said  of  it  since  it  was  seized  with  the  Bryan 
madness. 

Chicago  (111.)  RecorddnA.) 

It  remains  for  the  Democrats,  in  their  primaries,  in 
their  local  and  state  conventions  and  legislatures,  and 
in  their  choice  of  delegfates  to  lesser  representative 
bodies,  to  make  manifest  during  the  next  four  year$ 
just  what  their  real  wishes  are.  Working  along  these 
lines,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by  the  time  of  the 
next  national  convention  the  "rank  and  file"  will  have 
so  far  secured  control  as  to  dominate  in  the  national 
organization  and  dictate  their  wishes.  Whether  or  not 
their  wishes  are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Qeveland's  is  an- 
other matter. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press  (Dem.) 

Mr.  Cleveland's  declaration  that  the  Democracy 
must  return  to  Democratic  principles  means,  of  course, 
a  return  to  Qeveland  principles,  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  The 
Populists  will  not  abandon  their  principles — they  have 
never  abandoned  them.  The  Democrats,  except  those 
who  bear  the  name  simply  because  they  want  office, 
will  not  abandon  their  principles  to  follow  a  party 
name.  The  gold  Democrats  refused  to  follow  a  party 
name,  and  the  Bryan  Democrats  certainly  should  hold 
principle  as  dear. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Globe  (Dem.) 

"Give  the  rank  and  file  a  chance."  That  is  a  good 
summing  up  of  what  is  needful  in  order  to  get  the 
Democratic  party  back  into  the  position  of  an  effective 
political  organization.  Mr.  Qeveland  strikes  the  heart 
of  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Democracy  when 
he  suggests  that  the  Democratic  voters  themselves  can 
be  depended  upon,  if  permitted  by  ambitious  leaders, 
to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Leader  (K^^.) 
The  party  division  which  resulted  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Chicago  platform  drove  many  former  lead- 
ers of  the  Democracy  into  the  Republican  party,  and 
put  many  more  of  them  into  the  background,  causing 
them  to  lose  their  influence  with  the  voters.  Mr. 
Cleveland  may  succeed  in  bringing  these  men  to  the 
front  again,  but  will  the  new  leaders  of  the  party,  who 
are  allied  with  the  Bryanite  wing,  permit  reorganiza- 
tion on  the  lines  suggested  by  him?    It  is  not  likely. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  ^^/  (Rep.) 
Mr.  Cleveland  says  the  party  needs  repair,  but  that 
reorganization  is  not  necessary  and  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  What  he  deems  essential  is  that  the 
party  shall  return  from  its  wandering.  We  confess 
our  inability  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out reorganization,  without  discarding  the  leaders  who 
have  brought  the  Democracy  to  its  present  plight  and 
replacing  them  with  leaders  who  represent  true 
Democratic  principles.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  but  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  party  can  be 
rehabilitated. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer  (Rep.) 

If  the  Democratic  party  were  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Qeveland  and  seek  to  return  to  first  principles, 
it  would  find  that  all  of  the  principles  of  the  historic 
Democracy  which  are  worthy  of  preservation  are  novr 
safeguarded  by  the  Republican  party,  which  has  no 
intention  of  surrendering  them.  From  all  present  ap- 
pearances, the  Democratic  party  will  have  to  content  it- 
self with  a  negative  attitude  for  s<Mne  time  in  the  fu- 
ture.   At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lot  the  sake 
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of  the  whole  country,  that  that  party  may  pass  under 
wiser  and  more  conservative  leadership,  that  its  pos- 
sible return  to  power  at  some  future  day  may  not  be 
looked  forward  to  with  such  forebodings  as  are  held 
at  present. 

The  Removal  of  New  York's  District  Attorney 

Governor  Roosevelt's  removal  of  District-Attorney 
Gardiner,  of  New  York  city,  on  charges  of  having  sup- 
ported the  chief  of  police  in  defying  the  state  super- 
intendent of  elections,  is  the  subject  of  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  Evening  Post,  the  Sun,  and  the 
Times  criticise  the  governor's  action,  though  agreeing 
that  Gardiner  was  an  undesirable  crfficial.  The  other 
newspapers  approve  the  governor's  action. 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 
Gardiner'  has  been  a  wretched  and  preposterous 
district  attorney,  as  was  shown  in  the  hearing  on  the 
City  club's  charges.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
he  is  in  some  important  regards  a  bad  and  dangerous 
as  well  as  a  ridiculous  man.  He  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  carry  out  the  famous  motto  that,  in  a  moment  of 
overstimulated  candor,  he  invented  for  Tammany,  "To 
h — 1  with  reform."  His  conduct  is  not  palliated,  it  is 
aggravated,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  had  the  education 
and  some  of  the  associations  of  a  gentleman,  but  all 
this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  removing  him  from 
an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  not  merely  by  the  le- 
gal plurality,  but  by  the  majority,  of  the  voters  of  the 
county.  It  is  because  we  think  that  the  people's  rights 
and -not  Gardiner's  are  infringed  by  the  action  of  the 
governor  that  we  are  forced  to  condemn  that  action 
as  a  blunder  in  the  nature  of  a  crime. 
New  York  tytrU  (Dem.) 

Devery's  order  to  the  police  force  was  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  state's  election  officers,  and  when  he 
was  indicted  for  it  two  reputable  newspapers  printed 
interviews  with  Colonel  Gardiner  denouncing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  grand  jury.  He  denied  at  the  hearing  that 
his  criticisms  were  intended  for  publication,  but  he 
did  not  disclaim  or  deny  them  at  the  time.  The  effect 
of  this  unmistakably  was  to  put  the  law  officer  of  the 
city  on  the  side  of  the  election-law  breakers — and  if 
there  could  have  been  a  more  heinous  offense  than  this 
in  a  district  attorney  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, after  the  Tammany  boss  had  incited  his  follow- 
ers to  riot,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  district 
attorney's  attitude  toward  persons  charged  with  vio- 
lations of  the  election  law.  both  before  the  election 


this  year  and  in  1898,  was  that  of  the  attorney  of 
Tammany  hall  rather  than  of  the  people.  His  re- 
moval carries  dismay  to  law-breakers  and  gives  new 
hope  to  the  friends  of  good  government. 

New  York  Evening  Post  i^nd.) 

To  say  that  this  action  is  erratic  and  that  it  forms 
a  bl«t  on  the  governor's  record  would  be  a  conven- 
ient way  to  dispose  of  the  subject,  but  we  fear  that  it 
can  not  be  dropped  so  easily.  We  fear  that  it  will 
put  new  activities  into  Gardiner  and  add  new  strength 
to  Tammany  hall.  If  it  has  this  effect,  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  dragged  his  own 
party  down  by  strictly  legal  but  most  unnecessary  and 
superserviceable  acts.  His  course  as  police  commis- 
sioner during  Mr.  Strong's  term  of  office  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Tammany's  success  in  1895. 
While  all  decent  people  were  compelled  to  sustain  him 
at  that  time,  there  were  few  who  did  not  see  the  figure 
of  Richard  Croker  looming  up  in  the  distance, "  and 
nobody  saw  it  more  clearly  than  Mayor  Strong  him- 
self. In  the  present  case,  however,  nobody  is  com- 
mitted to  sustain  the  governor  in  removing  Gardiner. 
All  may  agree  that  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  insist  on  Sunday  closing  of  saloons. 
Very  few  will  agree  that  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

New  York  /'r«j(Rep.) 

Colonel  Gardiner  has  simply  been  caught  in  a  flag- 
rant phase  of  his  conception  of  his  official  duties, 
which,  as  the  Press  indicated  at  the  time,  he  showed 
upon  his  first  connection  with  prosecutions  for  politi- 
cal offenses.  As  soon  as  he  went  unbidden  into  a 
magistrate's  court,  as  he  did  in  the  campaign  of  1898, 
to  secure  the  release  of  an  alleged  colonizer  arrested 
by  the  superintendent  of  elections,  he  declared  himself 
not  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  but  as  the  attorney  of  Tammany  hall  and  the 
standing  counsel  for  its  political  criminal  class.  He 
should  have  been  removed  then.  He  is  removed  now 
for  practically  the  same  offense,  committed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  class  of  cases. 

New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 

If  District  Attorney  Gardiner  had  not  by  a  long 
series  of  outrageous  acts  proved  his  general  unfitness 
to  hold  office,  the  governor  might  possibly  have  shown 
some  leniency  in  dealing  with  the  particular  offense 
which  led  to  his  summary  removal.  With  the  whole 
community  pretty  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  on  general  principles  he  ought  to  be  sup- 
planted and  some  competent  and  faithful  prosecutor 
set  to  suppressing  the  intolerable  lawlessness  of  the 
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city,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  governor  to  look 
upon  the  district  attorney's  conduct  as  a  mere  piece 
of  indiscretion  and  folly  which  might  be  excused  with 
some  censure  to  a  man  of  good  record. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  /le/ui/Uan  {lad.) 
This  closing  episode  of  his  career  as  governor  of 
New  York  exposes  Colonel  Roosevelt's  special  weak- 
ness for  the  responsibilities  of  high  executive  ofl5ce. 
The  removal  of  Gardiner,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  ill-considered  and  rash.  It  does  not  stamp  the 
rough  rider  as  one  of  the  eminently  "safe"  men  whom 
the  American  people  prefer  to  make  presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Kidnapping 

New  York  Independtnt 

We  understand  that  there  is  no  law  in  Nebraska 
that  fits  such  a  crime  as  that  committed  by  the  men 
who  kidnapped  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Cudahy,  of  Omaha, 
and  held  him,  under  a  threat  of  blinding  him,  for  a 
ransom  of  $25,000,  extorted  and  paid.  Such  a  crime 
is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  committed.  It  is  worse 
than  highway  robbery.  It  is  of  the  kind  which  has 
made  travel  in  Greece  or  Turkey  sometimes  dangerous, 
and  which  has  given  those  countries  their  reputation 
for  lawlessness.  The  severest  laws  should  be  enacted 
to  punish  such  crimes,  which  have  usually  been  con- 
fined to  the  abducting  of  little  children,  but  may  as 
well  be  directed,  as  we  now  learn,  against  a  big  boy, 
or  even  against  an  aged  millionaire.  In  the  wild  east 
it  is  some  rich  traveling  merchant  who  is  captiu-ed  and 
taken  to  the  robbers'  cave  in  the  mountains,  and  held 
for  ransom.  The  same  may  be  done  here,  if  we  learn 
the  way  of  the  crime. 

And  here  is  the  worst  of  it — ^it  was  successful,  and 
may  be  repeated,  certainly  will  be  repeated.  We  can 
not  blame  the  father  for  so  compounding  with  the 
crime  of  the  villains  as  to  save  his  son's  life,  or  his 
eyes ;  for  the  case  is  very  different  from  one  in  which 
mere  money  is  at  stake.  To  compound  a  bank-robber's 
crime  is  itself  a  crime ;  to  yield  up  one's  money  to  save 
a  life  is  a  very  different  thing.  But  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  the  success  of  this  crime  becomes  known  to  every 
thug  in  the  country.  The  story  was  published  in 
every  newspaper,  and  its  suppression  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Successful  crime  begets  crime.  What 
do  we  see  just  now  in  our  northern  states  but  repeated 
lynchings,  especially  of  Negro  criminals,  copied  from 
the  perpetration  of  this  crime  in  the  southern  states? 
The  reckless,  lawless  members  of  anv  community  are 
quick  to  imitate  what  is  done  amiss  elsewhere ;  and  so 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Kansas  are  disgraced  by  mobs 
of  men  who  have  learned  their  lawlessness  from  the 
printed  story  of  successful  lawlessness  elsewhere.  So 
now  we  may  expect  more  Charlie  Rosses  and  Edward 
Cudahys  to  be  abducted  and  held  for  ransom.  This 
case  differs  frcwn  that  of  Charlie  Ross,  for  there  no 
ransom  was  paid,  and  tKe  boy  was  never  found ;  but 
here  the  ransom  was  paid  and  the  boy  was  returned. 
Nothing  can  be  done  now  but  to  use  the  utmost  de- 
tective skill  to  discover  the  culprits  and  show  that  final 
discovery  is  at  last  certain.  But  what  adequate  pun- 
ishment can  be  inflicted?  In  every  state  the  law 
should  be  made  to  cover  this  crime. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
It  would,  however,  require  a  vigorous  stretch  of 
imagination  to  fancy  any  widely  extended  development 
of  kidnapping  as  a  profitable  employment  in  cities  in 
which  millionaires  with  small  children  abound,  merely 
because  Mr.  Cudahy  pi-oved  such  an  easy  and  confiding 
victim.     His  sensational  experience  may  turn  out,  in- 


deed, to  be  unique  in  the  annals  of  American  crimin- 
ology. There  are  few  men,  no  matter  how  lavishly 
endowed  with  wealth,  who  would  have  played  the 
kidnapper's  game  so  swiftly  and  so  complaisantly  as 
did  this  Omaha  citizen.  In  nearly  every  instance  when 
a  crime  so  pecuUarly  atrocious  is  in  question,  even 
parental  affection  is  swallowed  up  in  a  boiling  tide 
of  furious  indignation.  The  chance  that  the  designed 
victim  will  fight  rather  than  pay  is  always  largely  pre- 
ponderant. Cudahy  paid;  but  the  next  chosen  sub- 
ject of  outrage  of  this  sort  may  find  occasion  to  teach 
the  confraternity  of  crime  a  lesson  which,  in  view  of 
the  Omaha  incident,  seems  to  be  more  than  ever  need- 
ed at  this  juncture. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Btt 
The  disclosure  that  nothing  in  the  Nebraska  crim- 
inal code  relating  to  kidnapping  or  child-stealing  cov- 
ers the  case  of  the  Cudahy  abduction  seems  to  have 
led  to  an  inspection  of  the  statutes  to  find  some  other 
way  of  reaching  the  offenders  if  apprehended.  One 
suggestion  comes  that  they  might  be  held  for  robbery 
of  the  money  procured  for  ransom.  Whether  or  not 
a  court  of  law  would  look  at  it  in  the  same  way,  this 
is  an  ingenious  piece  of  reasoning.  We  suppose  the 
abductors  could  also  be  convicted  of  impersonating  an 
oflBcer  because  they  pretended  to  be  deputy  sheriffs 
from  Sarpy  county,  and  possibly  subjected  to  sev- 
eral other  charges  for  various  links  in  the  chain.  That, 
however,  does  not  in  the  least  mitigate  the  imperative 
demand  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  coming 
legislature  that  will  fit  the  offense  on  all  fours  and 
leave  no  loophole  for  malefactors  to  crawl  out  of  be- 
cause accused  only  of  constructive  crimes. 

The  Growth  of  Public  Expenditures 

Charlks  a.  Conant,  in  the  January  Atiat,tie  Monthly,  Boston 
Condensed  for  Public  Ofwion 
One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  modern 
public  finance  is  the  growth  of  public  expenditures. 
Burdens  of  taxation  amounting  m  volume  to  many 
times  the  amount  which  drove  our  British  ancestors 
to  take  aams  against  the  Stuarts  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  which  impoverished  France  before  the  revo- 
lution, are  now  borne  almost  without  a  murmur  by  the 
people  of  every  civilized  state ;  and  even  where  mur- 
murs occur,  the  new  burdens  have  not  prevented  an 
astonishing  progress  in  accumulated  wealth  and  pro- 
ductive resources. 

In  the  United  States,  dealing  with  the  federal  rev- 
enue alone,  the  demand  made  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple in  1842  was  only  $25,205,761,  or  $1.39  per  capita. 
The  amount  had  risen  in  i860  only  to  $2.01  per  capita. 
Then  came  the  disturbances  of  Uie  civil  war,  whose 
effect  was  felt  for  many  years  upon  the  annual  budget. 
The  lowest  per  capita  expenditure  after  the  war  was 
in  1886,  under  the  administration  of  President  Qevc- 
land,  when  the  total  amount  was  $242483,138,  and  the 
amount  per  capital  was  $4.22.  Expenditures  per  cap- 
ita rose  to  $5.71  in  1891,  but  fell  to  $4.93  in  1896  and 
$5.01  in  1897.  Then  came  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  Spanish  war,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss here.  The  expenses  of  the  United  States  upon  a 
peace  basis,  even  before  the  recent  increase  of  the 
army,  may  be  said  to  be  about  $5  per  head — more  than 
three  times  what  they  were  sixty  years  ago,  two  and  a 
half  times  what  they  were  tefore  the  civil  war,  and 
20  per  cent  greater  than  they  were  even  within  four- 
teen years.  If  the  expenditures  for  state  and  munici- 
pal purposes  could  be  presented,  they  would  show  at 
least  a  proportional  and  probably  a  much  greater  in- 
crease. 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  greatly  increased  burden  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zen? The  reason  for  the  great  increase  in  public  ex- 
penditures must  be  sought  in  other  sources  than  the 
corruption  of  the  service  or  its  lack  of  efficiency.  Ex- 
amination of  the  facts  will  show  that  it  is  found  in  new 
and  better  services  performed  by  the  state  for  the  com- 
minity.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Ma  irice  Block : 
"The  citizen  is  becoming  more  and  more  exacting.  He 
demands  much  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
multiplies  its  attributes  and  powers ;  there  is  a  sort  of 
emulation  in  this  respect  between  different  countries. 
It  follows  that  functionaries  are  more  and  more  num- 
erous and  salaries  higher ;  there  are  more  railways  and 
highways;  more  canals,  and  harbors,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts; more  monuments,  museums,  schools,  and  lab- 
oratories; alas,  more  soldiers,  cannons,  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  more  ships  of  war." 

These  increased  services,  moreover,  are  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  result  of  the  encroachment  by  the 
state  (except  perhaps  in  Germany)  upon  the  field  of 
private  enterprise,  but  are  the  result  of  the  greater 
social  wealth  which  enables  the  individual  to  provide 
himself  with  a  better  livelihood  than  before  by  his  pri- 
vate expenditures,  and  at  the  same  time  spare  the 
means  to  the  government  for  rendering  him  services 
which  were  not  performed  at  all  before,  and  could  not 
well  be  performed  by  private  enterprise. 

The  history  of  the  century  in  public  finance,  there- 
fore, and  especially  the  history  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, illustrates  the  benefits  which  may  come  to  the 
conmiunity  from  a  well-directed  use  of  a  part  of  its 
new  wealth  in  the  extension  of  state  functions.  The 
character  of  this  extension  need  not  be  radically  social- 
istic nor  disturbing  to  the  existing  order,  but  may  sim- 
ply relieve  the  individual  of  many  minor  duties  which 
could  not  be  performed  at  all  before,  or  were  performed 
inadequately  or  at  great  individual  expense.  Just  as 
the  average  man  has  ceased  to  try  to  be  his  own  car- 
penter, physician,  or  lawyer,  in  spite  of  a  breadth  of 
culture  which  may  Include  some  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  he  has  ceased  to  undertake  the  many  functions 
relating  to  public  health,  instruction,  and  protection, 
which  were  formerly  performed  by  the  individual,  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  to  contribute  from  his  slen- 
der surplus  above  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  have  them 
performed  by  others.  The  increase  in  public  expendi- 
tures, great  as  it  has  been,  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  social  wealth  above  the  subsistence 
point,  but  has  taken  a  fraction  of  these  great  resources, 
and  sought  to  apply  it  to  those  improvements  in  social 
condition  which  can  be  best  provided  through  state 
action.      Modem    social    development,   opening   new 
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means  of  comfort  and  luxury  on  every  hand  to  the 
mass  of  men,  would  be  strangely  one-sided,  if  it  left 
the  functions  of  the  state  shut  within  the  parsimonious 
limits  of  a  century  ago,  or  even  a  generation  ago. 

Salaries  at  Washington 

New  York  Sun 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  house  for  the 
holiday  recess,  Mr.  Loudenslager,  of  New  Jersey,  in- 
troduced a  bill  fixing  the  salary  of  the  vice-president 
at  $25;ooo  and  providing  that  each  of  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  shall  receive  $15,000  a  year.  The  pay  of 
the  vice-president  is  now  $8,000.  The  cabinet  officers 
also  get  $8,000. 

When  General  Grant's  first  term  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  after  he  had  been  reelected,  the  forty-second 
congress,  unfavorably  known  to  history  as  the  salary 
grab  congress,  raised  the  annual  compensation  of  the 
president  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent from  $8,000  to  $10,000,  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments from  $8,000  to  $10,000,  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  from  $8,500  to  $10,000,  and  of  the 
chief  justice  from  $8,500  to  $10,500.  At  the  same 
time,  the  forty-second  congress  voted  to  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  senators  and  representatives  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500 ;  and  they  made  the  increase  retroactive  as  con- 
cerned themselves  for  the  two  years'  terms  then  just 
closing. 

This  performance,  as  everybody  knows,  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  outburst  of  public  indignation  that 
many  of  the  grabbers  hastened  to  cover  their  self-voted 
increase  back  into  the  United  States  treasury,  or  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  odium  of  it  by  benefactions  to  va- 
rious educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions.  And 
the  next  congress,  the  forty-third,  repealed  the  act 
about  ten  months  later,  reenacting  the  old  figures  for 
all  salaries  except  those  of  the  president  and  the  su- 
preme court  justices.  Since  1874  there  has  been  no 
change.  Mr.  Louden slager's  bill  contemplates  an  in- 
crease of  212  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  vice-president, 
and  of  1 14  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  cabinet  officers. 
It  is  unaccompanied,  at  present,  by  any  sig^s  of  dis- 
satisfaction, on  the  part  of  senators  and  congressmen, 
with  the  rate  of  pay  which  has  been  regarded  as  ade- 
quate during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  World-trust  against  America 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard- Union 

M.  PauJ  Leroy-Beaulieu's  proposition  to  establish 
an  anti-American  economic  federation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  our  manufactures  out  of  European 
markets  by  a  great  international  wall  of  tariffs,  is  un- 
impeachable testimony  to  the  success  of  the  protective 
system,  while  it  betrays  something  like  panic  at  the 
triumph  of  American  competition.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who  is  a  celebrated  French  economist  and  a  member 
of  the  French  institute',  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Vienna 
Tageblatt :  "The  United  States  are  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming by  far  the  most  important  economic  factor  in 
.  the  world.  They  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the 
first  industrial  nation,  and  their  superiority  will  become 
more  strikingly  evident  year  by  year.  Moreover,  they 
will  very  soon  have  a  considerable  mercantile  marine." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  advocate  the  formation  of  an  eco- 
nomic alliance  between  the  European  nations,  "which 
may  possibly  and  desirably  develop  into  a  political  alli- 
ance," the  object  being  to  bar  out  American  goods  by 
high  customs  duties,  while  establishing  lower  rates  be- 
tween themselves. 

It  is  a  chimerical  and  impracticable  idea,  which  re- 
minds one  of  King  Canute's  attempt  to  keep  back  the 
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rising  tide.  American  goods  are  beating  European 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  simply  because 
they  are  both  better  and  cheaper — two  winning  fac- 
tors everywhere  and  always,  but  irresistible  when  in 
combination.  The  only  way  for  Europe  to  overcome 
American  competition  is  to  offer  as  good  or  better 
products  at  lower  prices — ^to  beat  the  Yankees  at  their 
own  game.  But,  before  the  old  world  can  do  that,  it 
must  accomplish  an  industrial  and  social  revolution — 
adopt  new  world  methods  and  standards,  educate  the 
masses,  abolish  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  semi-feudal 
systems,  make  every  workman  a  freeman  in  the  truest 
sense,  a  sovereign  citizen  of  a  republican  government, 
who  shall  awake  from  the  torpor  of  his  present  thrall- 
dom  and  labor  with  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition 
to  outdo  his  foreign  competitor  if  possible,  but  to  at 
least  "keep  up  with  the  procession."  Mr.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu  will  discover  that  this  is  the  only  possible  way 
to  outstrip  America. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Amerkan 

The  proposition  made  in  Vienna  for  the  formation 
of  an  economic  federation  in  Europe  to  resist  the  com- 
mercial advances  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  It  substantiates  the  claims  frequently 
made  in  these  columns  that  we  are  destined  shortly  to 
become  the  foremost  commercial  nation  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Europe  is  beginning 
to  be  alarmed  at  our  progress.  It  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  hence  of  the 
world,  shall  enter  into  a  combination  to  stifle  the 
United  States  as  a  competitor.  It  proposes  that  the 
world  shall  form  a  trust  to  crush  out  the  constantly 
increasing  importance  of  this  nation.  A  more  eloquent 
testimoniail  to  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
few  years  could  not  be  devised,  and,  while  the  United 
States  may  becomingly  show  an  interest  in  the  project, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  become  alarmed  over  it. 

Such  a  federation  can  not  possibly  achieve  the  ends 
designed  for  it.  The  economics  of  commerce  are  not 
based  upon  what  nations,  in  their  political  capacity, 
may  see  fit  to  do,  and  the  formation  of  such  a  federa- 
tion could  not  stay  our  advance.  The  world,  including 
the  European  nations,  buys  its  wares  in  that  market 
which  proposes  to  furnish  the  best  goods  at  the  small- 
est cost  and  in  the  quickest  time.  The  triumphs  we 
have  won  in  our  commercial  competition  with,  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  attributable  to  the  fact  that  we 
could  meet  every  requirement  as  to  quality  and  deliv- 
ery, and  in  addition  sell  our  products  for  less  money 
than  was  asked  by  European  producers.  Until  Europe 
begins  to  meet  our  competition  along  the  lines  that  have 
given  us  success,  all  the  federation  the  ingenuity  of 
man  may  devise  can  not  prevent  us  from  out-distanc- 
ing her  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy. 


The  Electors  and  the  Coming  Election 

Albert  Shaw,  in  the  January  Revitvi  of  Sevuws.    Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

If  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  worked 
as  its  framers  intended,  we  should  all  be  looking  for- 
ward to  the  14th  of  January  with  very  keen  interest, 
and  probably  aJso  with  excitement,  heated  controversy, 
and  no  little  turmoil.  For,  although  very  few  people 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  it  is  the  14th  of  January, 
1901,  and  not  the  6£h  of  November,  1900,  that  is  fixed 
by  law  as  the  date  for  the  election  of  the  president  and 
vice-president  who  are  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  4th 
of  March. 

The  power  of  unwritten  law  has  perhaps  never 
been  more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  character 


which  the  electoral  college  has  assumed  as  the  perfect 
instrument  of  a  system  of  government  by  parties.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  presidential  electors  have  become 
mere  dummies,  that  the  body  has  become  a  wholly  su- 
perfluous piece  of  machinery,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
without  dignity  or  importance.  And  thus  many  per- 
sons advocate  the  direct  election  of  the  president  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  problems  in- 
volved, however,  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  some  of 
these  advocates  of  a  changed  method  are  wont  to  sup- 
pose, and  no  change  is  likely  to  be  made. 

The  election  year  of  1804  is  notable  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  as  the  first  in  which  regular 
nominations  were  made — not,  however,  by  party  con- 
ventions, but  by  congressional  caucuses.  The  congres- 
sional caucus  system  was  abandoned  in  the  Jacksonian 
period,  when  in  1828  Jackson's  candidacy  was  endorsed 
by  the  action  of  state  legislatures  and  innumerable  or- 
ganizations and  gatherings  throughout  the  country. 
Four  years  later,  in  1832,  the  period  of  great  national 
party  conventions  began,  which  has  lasted  ever  since. 
With  the  consolidation  of  parties  by  means  of  these 
representative  national  conventions,  the  selection  of 
presidential  candidates  became  a  strict  party  function ; 
and  the  men  nominated  in  the  several  states  to  serve 
as  presidential  electors  became  the  representatives  of 
the  parties,  with  the  universal  understanding  that  if 
elected  they  would  cast  their  votes  for  the  presidential 
tickets  of  their  respective  organizations.  Thus  it  has 
become  a  purely  formal  function  that  the  electors  or- 
dinarily exercise.  But  it  is  an  office  of  dignity  and 
honor.  It  is  almost  invariably  conferred  upon  men 
whose  selection  is  a  tribute  to  their  standing  as  good 
citizens  of  high  probity,  esteemed  in  their  several  com- 
munities. The  trust  reposed  in  them  has  never  in  any 
case  been  violated. 

Several  hypothetical  questions  must  at  once  occur 
to  the  thoughtful  mind.  It  may  suffice  to  suggest  a 
single  one  of  these.  Suppose  President  McKinley 
should  meet  sudden  death  in  a  railroad  wreck  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  January,  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electors.  Congress  might  instantly  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  postpioning,  let  us  say  for  two 
weeks,  the  meeting  of  the  presidential  electors.  This 
would  give  the  Republican  party  time  to  select  another 
candidate. 

But  in  the  failure  of  congress  to  act  with  such  rap- 
idity, the  electors  would  be  obliged  to  meet  and  vote. 
First,  let  us  suppose  that  all  or  most  of  these  electors 
had  not  heard  the  sad  news.  In  that  case  they  would 
have  voted,  of  course,  for  McKinley.  When  congress 
came  to  count  the  votes  in  February,  two  radically  dif- 
ferent opinions  might  be  presented.  One  opinion 
would  be  that  the  McKinley  votes  should  be  counted 
for  president  and  the  Roosevelt  votes  for  vice-presi- 
dent, but  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  at  once  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  president.  The  other  view  would  be 
that  the  McKinley  votes  were  null  and  void,  and  that 
the  only  votes  that  could  be  counted  for  president 
would  be  the  155  cast  for  Mr.  Bryan.  In  the  case  of 
the  election  of  1872,  three  Georgia  electors  voted  for 
Mr.  Greeley,  although  he  was  dead.  When  the  votes 
were  being  counted,  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
objected  to  these  three  votes,  and  the  two  houses  had 
to  art  separately  on  the  objection.  One  sustained  Mr." 
Hoar  and  the  other  did  not.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  three  votes  were  thrown  out.  In  our  hypo- 
thetical case,  both  houses  being  Republican,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  would  be  decided  to  count  the  votes  as  they 
were  cast  for  McKinley,  and  to  allow  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  presi- 
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dent.  This  would  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  coun- 
try; for,  as  every  one  knows,  the  object  of  choosing 
the  vice-president  is  to  provide  a  man  who  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  president  is  prepared  at  once  to  as- 
sume the  ^ecutive  functions. 

The  constitution  itself  does  not  fix  the  date  for 
the  assembling  of  electors.  The  present  date — ^namely, 
the  second  Monday  in  January — was  fixed  by  act  of 
congress,  as  also  the  date — the  second  Wednesday  in 
February — when  the  electoral  votes  are  to  be  counted 
at  Washington.  Improvements  in  the  law  that  pro- 
vides for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  have  done 
away  with  some  tmcertainties  that  previously  existed. 
Whether  or  not  one  regards  the  existing  system  as 
theoretically  the  best,  it  is  certainly  in  no  manner  dis- 
creditable. It  is  not  destined  to  early  change,  more- 
over, and  it  is  by  far  too  important — even  though  to  so 
great  an  extent  a  merely  formal  institution — to  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  any  greater  obscurity  than  now  en- 
velops it  in  the  general  mind. 

-     * 
The  Socialtst    Vote  in  the  Nation 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  polled  34,191  votes  for  president  last  Novem- 
ber. The  Social  Democratic  party  polled  95,043  votes 
at  the  same  time.  The  Socialist  Labor  vote  in  1896 
was  36,274.  The  Weekly  People,  New  York  organ  of 
the  party,  claims  that  while  a  superficial  inspection  in- 
dicates a  loss  of  strength,  "on  broader  view  the  figurfes 
register  progress."  The  People's  argument  is  in  part 
as  follows:  

In  1892  and  in  1900  the  Socialist  Labor  party  en- 
countered in  its  course  a  perturbing  force  that  did  not 
exist  in  1896,  and  that  marks  out  those  two  presiden- 
tial years  as  the  real  epochs  for  comparison.  In  '92  the 
Populist  movement  surged  up.  It  is  well-known  that 
its  immediate  effect  was  to  sweep  out  of  existence  a 
number  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  organizations. 

In  all  essential  particulars  the  conditions  that  con- 
fronted the  party  this  year  were  the  same  as  those  of 
'92,  with  this  important  difference  that,  in  1900,  the 
difficulties  of  '92  reappeared  in  an  immensely  aggra- 
vated form.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
more  likely  a  lie  sounds  the  greater  are  its  chances  of 
success.  It  is  the  same  as  with  false  coin.  The  coun- 
terfeit received  from  a  stranger  may  be  scrutinized, 
while  that  received  from  a  reputed  friend  has  all  the 
chances  of  being  accepted  without  examination.  The 
political  lie  about  Populism  being  Socialism  could  fetch 
only  the  least  guarded ;  this  year's  political  lie,  how- 
ever, about  the  Social  Democracy  being  Socialism  was 
infinitely  more  insidious:  it  proceeded  from  sources 
whose  previous  connection  with  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  gave  it  a  color  of  truth ;  when  thereto  was  added 
the  preposterous  Kangaroo  lie  of  the  "Socialists  being 
united"  under  the  Debs  hat,  and  the  never  paralleled 
support  given  to  the  lie  by  the  Republican  press,  a 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  greatly  increased 
vehemence  of  the  '92  gale,  encountered  in  1900.  All 
this  notwithstanding,  the  party  polled  this  year  34,191 
votes,  or  a  clear  gain  of  over  13,000! 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurly  in  the  nation's  political 
formations,  readily  yielding  all  that  is  alien  and  quick- 
ly absorbing  all  that  is  kindred,  the  political  constel- 
lation of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  moves  onward  on 
its  track,  ever  sounder,  ever  stronger,  ever  fitter  to 
achieve  the  man's  work  of  its  mission. 

THE  FACT  that  Grover  Cleveland  has  the  power  to 
«tir  np  the  animals  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is 
far  from  being  a  politically  dead  man. — New  Haven  Register. 


FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


The  Irrevocable  Terms  to  China 

The  powers  represented  at  Peking  have  agreed 
upon  the  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  China.  These 
terms  or  conditions  are  pronounced  "irrevocable"  in  the 
preamble,  and  are  those  which  the  powers  "deem  in- 
dispensable to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  and  to 
prevent  their  recurrence."  United  States  Minister 
Conger  signed  the  terms  under  a  misapprehension  of 
this  government's  instructions,  due  to  a  cable  error; 
but  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand.    The  terms  to  China  are: 

That  the  assassination  of  the  German  minister  be  atoned 
for  by  a  special  embassy  to  Berlin,  headed  by  an  imperial 
prince,  conveying  the  regrets  of  the  Chinese  emperor  and 
government,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  with  suita- 
ble inscription  on  the  site  of  the  assassination;  that  "the 
severest  punishment"  be  inflicted  on  the  persons  named  in 
the  imperial  decree  of  September  25,  and  on  "those  whom 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  shall  subsequently  desig- 
nate," and  that  all  official  examinations  shaU  be  suspended 
for  five  years  in  cities  where  foreigners  have  been  massacred 
or  subjected  to  cruel  treatment;  that  honorable  reparation 
be  made  to  Japan  for  the  murder  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Japanese  legation;  that  an  expiatory  monument  be  erected 
by  the  Chinese  government  in  every  foreign  or  international 
cemetery  which  has  been  desecrated;  that,  under  conditions 
to  be  determined  by  the  powers,  the  importation  of  arms 
and  of  materials  employed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms  and  ammunition  be  interdicted;  that  equitable  in- 
demnities be  paid  to  all  who  have  suffered  by  the  outrages, 
both  foreigners  and  Chinese  in  their  service;  that  each 
power  shall  have  the  right  to  maintain  a  permanent  guard 
for  its  legation  and  put  the  diplomatic  quarter  in  a  defensible 
condition;  that  the  Chinese  forts  which  interfere  with  free 
communication  between  Peking  and  the  sea  be  destroyed 
and  that  the  foreign  powers  have  the  right  to  military  occu- 
pation of  such  points  as  they  may  ag^ee  among  themselves 
on  the  route  between  Peking  and  the  sea;  that  the  Chinese 
government  publish  throughout  the  empire  a  decree  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  note  and  taking  stringent 
measures  against  further  anti-foreig^n  outbreaks;  and  that 
steps  be  taken  for  the  negotiation  of  new  commercial 
treaties  and  the  reform  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
and  of  the  ceremonial  relations  between  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives and  the  court. 

New  York  Times 

What  we  have  sought  in  the  past  has  been  a  rea- 
sonable indemnity,  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  sover- 
eignty, the  promotion  of  the  reform  of  the  government 
by  strengthening  the  rightful  ruler,  and  the  extension 
of  commerce,  the  latter  so  far  as  practicable  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  reparation  due  and  as  a  meas- 
ure of  future  security.  Of  these  objects  some  are  ig- 
nored, others  are  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  terms 
of  the  note.  Trade  extension  is  only  vaguely  provided 
for.  The  promotion  of  the  reform  of  the  government 
is  not  considered.  The  sovereignty  of  China  is  prac- 
tically destroyed  by  dictating  its  internal  policy,  by  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  arms  and  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  by  the  occupation  of  territory  to  be  de- 
termined solely  by  the  powers.  As  the  note  stands 
it  regards  nothing,  seeks  nothing  but  the  punishment 
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of  China  for  past  offenses  and  the  armed  prevention  of 
offense  in  the  future.  It  is  cruel,  narrow,  short-sight- 
ed, stupid.  Even  if  accepted  by  China,  it  opens  a 
prospect  of  great  uncertainty  and  difficulty  and  danger. 

Chicago  (III.)  Record 

As  to  the  practical  measures  mentioned  in  the  note 
several  are  obviously  just  and  essential.  It  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  China  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
indemnities,  punish  leading  offenders,  and  permit  the 
fortification  of  foreign  legations.  Of  even  more  im- 
portance are  the  various  administrative  reforms  by 
which  the  Chinese  government  will  be  made  to  sus- 
pend its  system  of  officialism  in  certain  provinces,  abol- 
ish the  anti-foreign  societies,  and  punish  all  officials 
who  countenance  anti-foreign  disturbances.  The  effi- 
cacy of  these  measures,  however,  like  the  question  of 
their  acceptance  by  China,  must  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  exact  terms  in  which  they  are  finally 
stated.  There  is  likely  to  be  some  disagreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  "equitable  indemnities."  There  may 
be  even  more  difficulty  in  determining  the  question  of 
punishment  if  Kuang-Hsii  and  the  empress  dowager 
continue  to  insist  that  they  can  not  enforce  the  required 
penalties  without  peril  to  themselves  and  to  the  empire. 
Chicago  (III.)    Times-Htrald 

The  ultimatum  as  it  stands  is  the  work  of  powers 
which  propose  to  dictate  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China 
and  to  back  up  their  demands  with  force,  but  how  will 
they  do  it?  It  is  generally  considered  that  England 
has  performed  a  remarkable  feat,  impossible  to  any 
other  nation,  in  the  way  that  she  has  transported  an 
army  of  250,000  men  to  South  Africa.  How  would 
Germany  or  France  get  such  an  army  to  China,  and 
how  can  they  expect  with  any  small  expeditionary  army 
permanently  to  govern  a  country  which  has  100  inhab- 
itants where  South  Africa  has  one?  Plainly  there  is 
more  of  bluff  than  there  is  of  substance  in  the  ultima- 
tum, and  it  will  only  provoke  the  Chinese  to  gfeater 
hatred  of  the  foreigner  without  converting  them  in  the 
least.  The  nations  which  will  come  to  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  them  ultimately  are  those 
which  have  been  most  considerate  in  their  demands. 
New  York  Priss 

All  these  requirements,  severe  as  they  are,  are  such 
as  nations  which  have  appealed  vainly  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms,  as  China  did  in  a  half-hearted  way,  are 
accustomed  to  meet,  and  they  all  bear  the  heavy  Ger- 
man earmark.  But  this,  which  attempts  to  submit  a 
vast  and  proud  empire  to  such  a  vassalage  as  is  the  lot 
of  Afridi  tribesmen  after  an  unsuccessful  rising,  was 


inserted  in  the  demand  by  modest,  pacific  France — in 
other  words,  by  ever  indirect  and  circuitous  Russia. 
The  catspaw  was  plainly  apparent  at  the  time,  and  why 
our  government  did  not  protest  against  its  protrusion 
instead  of  interceding  for  the  life,  of  the  assassin  Tuan 
is  one  of  the  interesting  mysteries  of  the  season. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
The  representatives  of  the  Chinese  government 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  the  terms  offered  and 
to  be  thankful  that  the  empire  is  permitted  to  exist. 
Thus  humiliated  the  Chinese  government,  for  some 
time  to  come,  will  simply  be  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  powers  to  the  viceroys,  but  by  that  token 
it  will  be  held  together  by  the  same  force  that  chas- 
tens it.* 

As  Spain  Views  Portugal. 

El  Imparcial,  Madrid 

The  conduct  of  Portugal  with  regard  to  Holland, 
the  speeches  of  King  Charles  and  Admiral  Rawson. 
and  the  inferences  which  may  be  legitimately  drawn 
therefrom,  have  made  a  deep  impression  not  only  in 
Spain,  but  all  over  Europe.  For  our  part,  we  should 
not  be  pleased,  if  we  were  the  Portuguese,  to  have 
caused  such  a  feeling. 

It  is  ten  years  since  Portugal  first  experienced  an 
example  of  that  brutal  greed  which  has  guided  Eng- 
land's policy,  and  which  pays  no  attention  to  the  rights 
of  any  case  when  not  backed  up  by  overwhelming  force 
It  was  then  that  England,  desiring  to  possess  the  Por 
tuguese  territory  on  the  Shire  in  South  Africa,  seized 
it  from  the  hands  of  an  "allied  nation"  without  scruple 
and  without  the  least  regard  for  ordinary  rights.  Of 
a  truth  our  neighbors  thought  better  of  it,  and  decided, 
instead  of  talking  to  the  English  governesses  who  took 
the  children  of  the  upper  classes  out  for  walks,  to  de- 
vote themselves  humbly  to  obey  the  cabinet  of  St 
James's  in  all  things,  and  we  can  only  say  much  good 
may  it  do  them !  But  the  evil  of  it  is  that  the  present 
case  is  only  an  indication  of  the  times,  a  straw  in  the 
wind,  for  Holland  is  a  small  nation,  smaller  than  Por- 
tugal, and,  nevertheless,  stands  today  for  sympathy 
with  right  and  justice,  for  the  spiritual  and  the  noble 
in  mankind — without  all  which  things  humanity  is 
nothing  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  in  con- 
trast to  them,  of  what  account  in  the  present  case  is 
the  kingdom  of  Charles  of  Braganza? 

It  is  true  that  by  this  policy  he  will  be  able  to  keep 

*A  dispatch  fmm  Pekiiuc,  Sunday,  says  tb«  Chinese  have   accepted  the  tenn.« 
of  the  preliminary  note. 


WANTED    A    KIDNAPPER. 

— Mimuaftlit  TMhtmt 


OPEN  YOUR  MOUTH  AND  SHUT  YOUR  1HB    BOERS    HAVE    THE   ORANQB 

BYES -Mim>uaf*lis  Jmimml       AND   JOHN  GETS  THB  JUICE. 
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Mozambique  and  Beira,  colonies  which  so  far  have 
only  served  to  ruin  the  mother-country ;  and  this  shows 
a  higher  type  of  intellect  than  that  which  led  Spain  to 
an  unequal  and  absurd  contest  in  order  not  tamely  to 
evacuate  America  when  kicked  out  by  the  heavy  boot 
of  the  Americans.  Yet,  stripped  and  laid  bare  as  we 
are,  we  do  not  envy  our  neighbors  from  the  depths  of 
our  poverty.  If  we  have  envy  at  all,  we  reserve  it  for 
Holland,  that  small  and  feeble  nation  which  still  opens 
its  arms  to  the  conquered  -and  wounded  hero  who 
comes  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  combat  and  defeat. 

This  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance,  of  which  the  ex- 
istence is  now  disclosed,  has  long  been  suspected  to 
exist,  and  Spain  has  no  reason  to  view  it  with  appre^ 
hension.  Much  less  need  it  terrify  us.  We  can  only 
wish  that  our  dear  neighbors  should  get  all  they  can 
out  of  it,  and  to  do  that  it  will  require  all  their  caution 
and  all  possible  intelligent  anticipation  of  facts.  Our 
greatest  and  most  terrible  enemy  lies  within  the  Span- 
ish body  politic;  and  it  exists  there  irrespective  of 
Anglo- Portuguese  alliances.  We  must  not  forget  the 
bare  and  wholesome  truth  that  where  good  sense  and 
patriotism  exist  there  can  be  no  mortal  disease  of  the 
state,  but  where  madness,  egotism,  and  separatism 
rage  there  is,  and  there  must  be,  the  most  terrible  dan- 
ger. If  every  province,  every  district,  every  class, 
every  organization  works  simply  for  its  own  interest, 
any  outside  power  can  do  with  us  what  it  will.  If  we 
have  any  instinct  of  preservation  to  oppose  to  the  blind 
passion  and  the  torpid  self-interest  of  the  moment,  we 
have  little  to  fear.  United  and  prepared  for  the  worst, 
we  are  within  our  own  walls  a  people  hard  to  attack. 
Let  us  reform  our  war  office  and  learn  to  shoot ;  let  us 
cease  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  events  of  a  world 
outside  which  today,  to  our  disgrace,  we  are  unable  to 
influence,  and  let  us  leave  to  our  neighbors  to  get  what 
profit  they  can  out  of  their  alliances,  provided  that  we 
retain  our  united  and  consolidated  nationality ! 

The  Ibero-Atnerican  Congress 

Madrid  Correspondent  New  York  Evening  Post,  December  27 

The  Ibero-American  congress  which  sat  during 
ten  days  more  or  less  at  Madrid  in  November  was 
the  result  of  a  campaign  started  twelve  years  ago  by 
an  association  which  thus  declared  its  aims  in  the  first 
article  of  its  statutes:  "The  Ibero-American  union 
is  an  international  association  whose  object  is  to  make 
closer  the  relations,  social,  economical,  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, and  political,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hispano- 
American  nations,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  cordial 
understanding  between  these  states  which  are  of  the 
same  stock,  in  the  vernacular  pueblos  hermanos." 

The  organizers  of  the  congress  enrolled  an  unex- 
pected number  of  active  and  honorary  members,  and 
received  more  memoirs,  suggestions,  and  contributions 
than  they  could  use  or  even  put  in  order  for  the  con- 
gress. They  divided  the  work  of  preparation  between 
eleven  sections,  which  virtually  drew  up  the  conclu- 
sions adopted,  with  but  few  essential  alterations,  by 
the  congress  itself.  These  sections  were  arbitration, 
jurisprudence,  and  legislation;  public  economy,  in- 
cluding emigration  and  hygiene;  sciences,  arts,  and 
letters;  unification  of  plans  of  education,  commercial 
relations,  transports,  and  post  and  telegraphs ;  perma- 
nent expositions,  banking  and  boerse  relations,  and 
press.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  ground  was  skil- 
fully chosen  by  the  Spanish  promoters  of  the  con- 
gress. They  were  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable at  the  outset  to  leave  much  undefined,  and, 
above  all,  not  to  show  their  hand  too  clearly,  lest  their 


American  brethren  should  become  suspicious  of  de- 
signs to  draw  them  too  far  into  alliances  that  might 
curtail  their  autonomy  and  give  offense  to  powerful 
outsiders.  Hence  the  careful  division  of  the  object- 
matter  of  the  sections,  which  must  be  taken  in  three 
separate  groups  to  get  at  the  significance  of  this  move- 
ment from  a  purely  Spanish  point  of  view. 

In  the  debates  on  the  two  first  groups  of  proposals 
there  was  a  marked  contrast  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Hispano-Americans.  The  former,  with  much 
enthusiasm,  advocated  everything  that  could  promote 
the  future  federation  of  the  Latin  nations.  The  latter 
affected  to  display  every  sympathy,  in  principle,  with 
the  campaign  started  by  the  Union  Ibero-Americano, 
but  in  discussing  how  the  aims  were  to  be  practically 
attained  it  was  easy  to  detect  that  the  Hispano-Amer- 
icans did  not  agree  among  themselves  and  were  even 
less  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  their  hosts.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  show  a  certain  suspiciousness  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  all-absorbing  tendency  of  the  peninsular 
Spaniards  in  jurisprudence,  sciences,  arts,  and  educa- 
tion, and  they  could  not  help  showing  that  much  as 
their  traditions  drew  them  toward  Spain,  nevertheless 
they  must  look  also  toward  America  and  the  rest  of 
Etirope.  When  the  Spaniards  showed  their  hand,  the 
Hispano-Americans  either  remained  reserved  or  plain- 
ly intimated,  not  so  much  in  debate  as  in  private  con- 
versation, that  their  governments,  their  parliaments, 
and  public  opinion  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  sat- 
isfy Spain  in  commercial  and  navigation  questions. 
They  did  not  relish  the  suggestion  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Spanish  emigrants.  In  regard  to  trans- 
ports, post  and  telegraph  facilities,  permanent  expo- 
sitions, banking,  and  boerse  relations,  the  Hispano- 
Americans  seemed  disposed  to  meet  Spain  half  way. 

The  Boer  Reinvasion  of  Cape  Colony 

New  York  Tribunt 
When  Lord  Roberts  turned  the  tide  of  war  north- 
ward it  was  confidently  supposed  that  thenceforth 
what  little  fighting  was  still  to  be  done  would  be  done 
on  Boer  soil  or  the  soil  that  was  once  the  Boers'.  But  . 
now,  many  months  later,  the  tide  of  war  is  turned  back 
again  to  Cape  Colony  itself.  Far  within  the  borders 
of  that  colony  British  railroads  are  cut  and  British 
troops  are  captured  by  the  Boers,  and  it  is  thither  that 
reinforcements  are  to  be  hurried.  The  struggle  is  not 
to  conquer  and  pacify  the  Boer  states,  but  to  repel  the 
Boer  invasion  of  the  British  colony,  and,  indeed,  to 
prevent  the  Boers  from  effecting  the  conquest  of  that 
colony.  Nothing  could  be  more  exasperating  to  the 
British  than  such  a  carrying  of  the  war  into  their  own 
land.  But  exasperation  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Be- 
yond doubt  the  Boer  invasion,  or  reinvasion,  of  Cape 
Colony  is  inciting  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  rebel 
against  British  authority  and  to  join  the  Boers.  The 
Boers  have  shrewdly  chosen  the  scene  of  their  oper- 
ations to  that  end.  They  have  invaded  the  counties 
where  disaffection  against  the  British  has  been  most 
manifest  and  sympathy  with  the  Boers  the  strongest. 
The  result  will  be  more  than  a  mere  swelling  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Boer  commandoes,  unwelcome  as  that 
must  be.  It  will  mean  innumerable  new  treason  trials 
and  a  great  increase  of  ill-feeling  between  Dutch  and 
British  all  through  the  colony.  Every  hour  of  Boer 
invasion  of  Cape  Colony  means  months  of  trouble  and 
alienation  between  the  two  races. 

Providence  (R.  X.)  Jturnal 
The  British  are  beginning  to  realize  the  duration 
of  the  task  before  them.    They  see  the  Dutch  again 
active  in  both  the  republics,  and  suspect  the  colonials 
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in  Cape  Colony  of  growing  sympathy  with  the  feder- 
als. They  are  purchasing  fifty  thousand  horses  and 
mules  in  this  country  and  making  preparations  for  the 
forwarding  of  more  troops  from  England  in  January. 
When  the  war  will  end,  nobody  can  say.  The  method 
of  warfare  now  employed  by  the  Boers  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  strain  the  patience  and  the  resources  of  the 
richest  of  nations.  General  Kitchener  has  already 
been  forced  to  add  himself  to  the  number  of  British 
commanders-in-chief  in  South  Africa  who  "deeply  re- 
gret . . ."  Mr.  Kriiger,  as  he  journeys,  sober  and  sor- 
rowful, through  Europe,  must  have  moments  of  hope- 
fulness, when  a  quiet  smile  hovers  upon  his  face  and  a 
merry  twinkle  shows  in  his  eyes. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Prtss 
The  Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  is  viewing  the  precarious  situation  with 
eyes  wide  open.  He  declares  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  ammunition  in  the  possession  of 
the  disloyal  Dutch  residents,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom 
have  joined  the  raiders  in  the  Philipstown  district 
alone.  Although  energetic  means  have  been  taken  to 
stem  the  invasion,  "there  is  unquestionable  danger  that 
parties  of  Boers  will  get  through  into  parts  of  the  col- 
ony and  gradually  raise  the  whole  Cape  into  rebellion." 
In  attempting  to  annex  the  two  Dutch  republics,  the 
British  governments  lost  sight  of  the  large  number  of 
Dutch  subjects  who  have  never  forgiven  the  imperial 
government  for  previous  offenses,  and  who  have  only 
been  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish off  the  Cape. 

Various  Topics 

MR.  kruger's  disappointments 
"Alas!"  cried  Paul,  "would  I  had  been 

A  guest  at  St.  Helena; 
For,  as  I  found  false  Wilhelm  mean, 

I  now  find  Wilhelmina." 

— The  Onlooker,  London. 

A  NEW  TOLERATION  BILL  was  introduced  into  the 
German  reichstag  the  other  day  by  the  Clerical  party.  Ac- 
cording to  its  provisions,  religious  bodies  recognized  by  any 
of  the  German  governments  would  be  entitled  to  practise  their 
religion  without  let  or  hindrance  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire. All  limitations  placed  upon  the  dispensation  of  the 
Sacrament  and  upon  religious  propaganda  by  the  laws  of 
particular  states  would  be  abolished.  Religious  societies 
(orders)  would  not  be  forced  to  obtain  special  permission  for 
their  foundation  or  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  This 
last  provision  would  repeal  the  law  against  the  Jesuits. 
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The  Union  of  New  York  Forces  for  Civic 
Duty 

New  York  Evening  Ptst.  Condensied  for  Public  Opinion 
The  Committee  of  Fifteen  which  sprang  from  the 
meeting  of  representative  citizens  at  the  New  York 
chamber  of  commerce  is  now  organized,  and  has  de- 
termined upon  its  plan  of  campaign.  The  program 
of  action  reported  by  the  sub-committee  on  plan  and 


A  WBATHBR  BULLKT1H.— Tim  I/aiUt  Gtuttit 


W.  H.  BAI^DWIN,  JR. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 

scope,  and  adopted  by  the  full  committee,  is  compre- 
hensive, yet  clear  and  concise.  The  first  aim  is  a 
searching  and  non-partisan  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  alarming  increase  of  gambling  and  the 
social  evil,  and  the  collection  of  evidence  establishing 
the  connection  between  these  conditions  and  those 
responsible  for  them;  second,  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  such  investigations,  to  the  end  that  people 
may  know  the  facts  and  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  "cor- 
rective measures"  needed;  third,  the  promotion  of 
"such  legislation  as  shall  render  it  less  difficult  to  reach 
offenders,  and  as  shall  put  an  end  to  the  shifting 
and  division  of  responsibility  in  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  vice  and  crime,  to  the 
end  that  public  officers  and  their  subordinates  may 
be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  their  acts" ;  and, 
finally,  the  suggestion  and  promotion  of  efforts  to 
provide  more  wholsome  conditions  and  surround- 
ings, in  order  to  lessen  the  allurements  and  incentives 
to  vice  and  crime.  This  plan  presents  a  definite 
policy,  which  is  entirely  practicable.  Great  wisdom 
is  shown  in  making  the  proposed  inquiry  into  "vice" 
generally,  gambling,  and  the  social  evil. 

A  most  promising  start  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
securing  a  better  administration  of  city  affairs  has 
thus  been  made.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  begins 
work  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  the 
Citizens'  union  resumes  its  activities  in  an  equally 
encouraging  way.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  other 
associations  which  are  laboring  toward  the  same  end 
find  unusual   interest  manifested  among  their   sup- 
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porters.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  decent  people 
of  this  city  are  profoundly  stirred  over  the  disgraceful 
conditions  which  now  prevail,  and  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate in  ending  the  scandal.  The  great  task  before 
us  is  the  organization  of  the  various  reform  forces 
into  a  compact  and  effective  body.  The  Citizens' 
union,  the  City  Vigilance  leag^ue,  and  all  other  asso- 
ciations of  kindred  sort  should  devote  the  winter  and 
spring  to  the  strengthening  of  every  movement  which 
will  bring  people  together  for  harmonious  efforts 
toward  the  great  end  in  view.  The  forces  of  evil  in 
this  community  constitute  a  great  regular  army, 
always  kept  in  a  state  of  excellent  discipline.  The 
good  citizens  who  from  time  to  time  oppose  this 
army  are  too  generally  like  an  aggfregation  of  volun- 
teers hastily  got  together,  without  any  drill  in  the 
use  of  the  weapons  which  they  have  hastily  picked 
up.  A  coordination  of  all  the  elements  which  seek 
reform  is  the  pressing  demand. 

Public  Gas  Works  in  Italy 

RiCCARDO  Bachi,  in  Municipal  Affairs,  New  York.      Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

During  recent  years  the  municipalization  of  public 
services  has  gained  considerable  popularity  in  Italian 
cities.  The  old-time  notion  that  the  city  was  the  worst 
possible  administrator  and  as  such  should  confine  it- 
self to  a  minimum  of  functions,  is  now  giving  place 
to  a  new  tendency  which  seeks  to  entrust  to  the  munic- 
ipality more  extended  social  functions  and  wider  activ- 
ities in  economic  life.  Thus,  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  numerous  cities  have  recently  assumed 
the  management  of  the  gas  supply.  Padua,  Como, 
Spezia,  Vicenza,  Voghera,  Asti,  Vercelli,  Udine,  and 
Reggio-Calabria  have  established  municipal  service, 
while  other  cities  hold  this  matter  under  advisement 
notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  national  legis- 
lation. All  of  these  cities  are  of  medium  size  and  im- 
portance. TTie  larger  cities,  such  as  Naples,  Rome, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Venice,  which  by  taking  over  these 
services  would  open  a  plentiful  source  of  income,  are 
bound  by  long-term  franchises  with  private  corpora- 
tions. 

In  Padua,  a  city  with  over  90,000  inhabitants,  near 
Venice,  the  financial  results  have  been  excellent.  Be- 
tween August  I,  1896,  and  September  30,  1897,  the 
price  of  gas  was  the  same  as  charged  by  the  company. 
The  estimated  profits  for  this  period  of  fourteen 
months  were  270,000  lire  ($54,000).  The  profits  actu- 
ally realized  amounted  to  290,000  lire  ($58,000).  The 
net  yearly  profits  of  the  service  are  now,  with  reduced 
prices,  about  70,000  lire  ($14,000),  and  are  used  for 
the  rapid  amortization  of  the  bonds,  so  that  within  ten 
years  the  municipality  will  own,  free  from  all  debt,  a 
revenue-producing  plant  and  have  a  relatively  large 
income,  which  under  private  management  would  have 
gone  to  private  speculators.  To  this  net  profit,  one 
may  properly  add  45,000  lire  ($9,000),  a  saving  to  the 
dty  in  the  cost  of  public  lighting.  This  expenditure, 
$18,000  prior  to  municipalization,  is  now  less  than 
$9,000  per  year.  The  laborers  of  the  department  have 
also  benefited  by  municipalization.  A  special  fund 
{Cassa  di  Previdenza)  has  been  instituted  for  their 
benefit.  This  fund  is  formed  from  contributions  by 
the  laborers — ^a  3  per  cent  deduction  from  their  sala- 
ries— and  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  7 
per  cent  of  the  salaries  paid.  From  this  fund  the  em- 
ployees receive  aid  in  case  of  sickness  and  accident 

Como  is  a  rich  industrial  city  of  northern  Lom- 
bardy,  having  about  37,000  inhabitants.  Its  gas  works 
were  constructed  about  the  middle  of  the  century  by 


the  Societa  Italiana  per  il  gas.  When  the  franchise 
was  about  to  expire  (in  1894),  a  struggle  between  the 
municipality  and  the  company  took  place,  which  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  city  without  light  for  some  time  at 
least,  as  the  municipal  administration  would  not  re- 
linquish its  rights  and  did  not  wish  to  extend  the  fran- 
chises. To  secure  control  of  the  works,  the  city  was 
called  upon  to  pay  400,000  lire  ($80,000).  The  local 
banks  were  willing  to  advance  the  capital,  but  at  an 
excessive  rate  of  interest.  At  this  juncture  a /wealthy 
citizen  drew  a  check  for  the  amount,  which  he  loaned 
to  the  city  at  the  relatively  low  rate  of  4j4  per  cent 
Thus  the  municipality  of  Como  came  to  own  its  gia 
works  on  November  i,  1894. 

With  the  exception  of  Spezia,  all  the  Italian  mu- 
nicipal plants  are  of  recent  origin,  so  that  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  perma- 
nent success  and  their  fiscal  and  social  consequences. 
However,  the  results  obtained  in  these  first  years  of 
municipal  operation  permit  the  hope  that  in  Italy  as 
well  as  elsewhere  the  municipality  may  gradually  ac- 
quire new  functions  and  find  for  itself  new  fields  of 
activity.  The  larger  plants — ^those  of  Como  and  Pa- 
dua— have  shown  great  development  under  municipiM 
management  and  operation.  These  municipalities 
have  boldly  adopted  new  technical  methods,  proving 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  old  prejudice,  viz.,  that  public 
management  was  averse  to  all  progress.  It  wpuld, 
however,  be  but  fair  to  say  that  the  principal  factor 
which  urges  the  Italian  municipalities  along  this  ne^ 
road  is  the  need  of  larger  incomes.  Most  of  the  cities 
are  in  a  deplorable  financial  condition.  Moreover,  tiie 
Italian  system  of  local  taxation  is  based  mainly  on  an 
indirect  tax,  unfair  and  burdensome  to  the  poorer 
classes,  the  taxes  on  consumption  (octroi).  Munia- 
palization  seems  to  offer  a  solution  by  opening  up  a 
new  source  of  revenue,  which  would  also  enable  the 
municipal  authorities  to  lighten  somewhat  the  heavy 
tax  burden  which  now  rests  so  heavily  on  the  woridn^ 
classes. 

Municipal  Lodging  Houses 

Municipal  Journal  and  Enginttr,  New  York.    Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

The  modem  city,  the  world  over,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants — particularly  of  its  unfortunate  ones.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  for  relieving  the  suffering^  of  such 
as  are  "down  on  their  luck"  have  been  projected  and 
successfully  carried  forward.  The  municipal  lodging 
house  is  among  the  latest  ventures.  The  cities  of 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  have  led  the  way,  and  the 
United  States  cities  have  followed  in  their  wake.  Ih 
Boston  the  institution  is  known  as  the  "wayfarer^' 
lodge,"  and  is  in  charge  of  the  poor  board.  The  plan 
was  inaugurated  by  former  Mayor  Quincy,  aind,  since 
its  inception  seven  years  ago,  has  accommodated 
some  28,000  lodgers  and  provided  well  on  to  60,000 
meals.  The  lodging  house  costs  the  city  of  Boston 
about  $8,000  per  year,  and,  it  is  claimed,  saves  the 
city  indirectly  more  than  $20,000  per  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  good  accomplished. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  successfully  conducted  a  lodging  house, 
congress  annually  appropriating  the  sum  necessary 
for  its  maintenance.  Its  capacity  is  limited  to  fi^ 
inmates  per  night,  whose  wants  are  looked  srfter  by 
seven  employees.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
are  received,  but  there  are  no  accommodations  fdr 
women.  Each  applicant  for  admission  is  registered, 
asked  where  he  has  worked  last,  and  how  long  he  has 
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been  out  of  work.  He  is  then  given  a  ticket  which 
entitles  him  to  three  days'  subsistence.  Two  meals  a 
day  are  provided,  which  consist  of  bread,  coflfee,  and 
a  stew  made  of  bread,  potatoes,  beef  and  rice  or  bar- 
ley. In  consideration  for  this  subsistence,  the  bene- 
ficiary saws  and  splits  twenty-one  sticks  of  wood, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  supper,  a  bath,  a  bed,  and 
breakfast;  the  same  work  upon  fourteen  sticks  of 
wood  entitles  him  to  a  bath,  a  bed,  and  breakfast. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  successfully  conducted  a 
similar  institution  for  a  year  and  more.  After  regis- 
tering and  answering  the  usual  questions,  the  appli- 
cant is  given  a  ticket  which  entitles  him  to  a  simple 
breakfast,  supper,  and  lodging.  He  is  then  required 
to  work  out  his  board  and  lodging  daily,  on  the  streets 
or  elsewhere,  as  directed  by  the  department  of  public 
works.  No  applicant  will  be  g^ven  board  and  lodging 
for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks. 

New  York  city  cares  for  this  indigent  class  by 
subsidizing  a  number  of  charitable  institutions  car- 
ried on  under  private  auspices.  In  this  way  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually,  for  fully 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
work  are  spent  in  salaries.  The  work  could  be  per- 
formed more  satisfactorily  and  at  less  expense  under 
a  well  managed  city  department.  Baltimore,  Toledo, 
Louisville,  and  other  American  cities  conduct  similar 
institutions. 

Municipal  lodging  houses  were  introduced  in 
English  cities  at  about  the  same  time  as  in  America, 
but  they  have  made  more  notable  progress  in  the 
smaller  cities  than  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  many  European  cities, 
however,  were  occupying  this  field  of  charity  long 
before  similar  work  was  instituted  in  America.  Some 
of  the  English  lodging  houses  cost  an  enormous 
amount  to  build  and  are  operated  at  a  loss,  while 
others  are  worked  at  a  profit.  Manchester  charges 
twelve  cents  per  night  and  seventy-five  cents  per  week 
for  lodging;  Salford,  twelve  cents  per  night  and 
sixty-eight  cents  per  week;  Southampton,  twelve 
cents  per  night;  Leith,  ten  cents  per  night;  Lan- 
caster, eight  cents  per  night;  Darwen,  ten  cents  per 
night,  and  sixty-two  cents  per  week. 

The  Nurses'  Settlement  of  New  York 

Odcember  BulUtin  of  the  Ntvi  York  Burtau  of  Labor  Statistict 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  cooperative  house- 
holds in  New  York  city,- the  distinctive  character  of 
its  work  being  readily  disclosed  by  its  name.  While 
the  chief  duties  consist  of  professional  nursing  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  residents  are  also  active 
in  numerous  other  lines  of  outreach  in  the  community, 
including  clubs  and  classes,  kindergarten,  reference 
library,  etc.  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  the  founder  and 
present  head  worker,  in  the  course  of  hospital  duties 
about  ten  years  ago  learned  with  horror  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  very  poor  lived,  and  she,  with  Miss 
Mary  M.  Brewster,  a  classmate,  decided  that  much 
good  might  be  accomplished  by  living  among  them. 
In  order  to  be  fully  prepared  for  efficient  service  they 
secured  letters  to  the  board  of  health  and  other  or- 
ganizations. While  engaged  with  these  preliminaries 
they  encountered  the  College  settlement,  resided  there 
a  short  time,  and  finally  occupied  rooms  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  a  tenement.  Possessed  of  board  of  health 
badges  they  explored  the  tenements,  and  wherever 
sickness  was  found  they  offered  their  aid  in  a  natural, 
friendly  way,  and  the  dwellers  soon  became  aware 
that  their  neighbors  were  not  alone  skilled  in  the 


management  of  physical  ailments,  but  were  more  than 
ordinarily  hospitable  and  competent  to  advise  in  all 
kinds  of  emergencies.  Thus  they  labored  for  two 
years,  during  which  the  attention  of  many  people  was 
attracted  to  their  work.  As  other  nurses  desired  to 
join  them,  interested  friends  suggested  an  extension 
of  their  influence  and  noble  deeds,  and  offered  facili- 
ties for  so  doing.  The  house  at  265  Henry  street  was 
placed  at  their  disposal  and  opened  soon  afterward. 

The  work  went  on  apace,  and  auxiliary  branches 
are  now  in  successful  operation  at  52  Henry  street. 
9  Montgomery  street,  and  312  East  Seventy-eighth 
street.  Sixteen  nurses  comprise  the  residential  staff, 
all  of  whom  are  hospital  graduates,  and  they  share 
alike  in  the  livng  expenses.  Most  of  the  calls  for 
their  services  come  direct  from  tlie  people,  while 
physicians,  dispensaries,  churches,  and  other  societies 
frequently  invoke  their  presence  at  the  bedside  of 
invalids.  The  service  is  usually  free,  but  patients  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  pay  are  charged  twenty-five 
cents  an  hour.  Visits  are  made  daily,  attendance  not 
being  constant,  except  in  serious  cases,  when  outside 
nurses  are  employed  and  compensated  from  an  emer- 
gency fund.  A  country  house  in  South  Nyack,  pre- 
sented by  a  young  matron,  is  open  the  whole  year, 
,  and  there  the  hospitality  of  the  settlement  is  extended 
to  the  city-worn  and  convalescents  to  whom  a  few 
weeks  in  the  country  might  be  restorative.  Provi- 
sions for  executing  the  work  is  made  in  the  form  of 
fellowships,  offered  by  persons  who  want  to  help,  but 
there  are  never  any  appeals  made  for  money.  The 
settlement  is  not  governed  by  any  set  formula  or  code, 
neither  is  there  any  outside  management  nor  board  of 
directors,  everjrthing  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  worker.  Public  or  formal  reports  are  not 
issued,  as  the  house  is  opposed  to  undue  advertising, 
although  persons  having  some  bond  of  interest  are 
courteously  received  and  supplied  with  desirable 
statements  of  fact  relating  to  the  work. 

Various  Topics 

MEETING  THE  SALOON  ON  ITS  OWN 
GROUND:  The  Young  People's  Temperance  union  of 
Minneapolis  has  decided  to  meet  the  saloon  on  its  own 
ground  by  providing  places  similar  in  attractiveness  with- 
out objectionable  attachments. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  OF  BERLIN  has  de- 
cided to  contribute  1,000,000  marks  ($238,000),  to  provide 
suitable  dwellings  for  destitute  and  homeless  families,  a  fund 
being  thus  instituted  which  will  be  known  as  the  "King 
Frederick  Foundation,"  in  honor  of  the  coronation  of  the 
first  king  of  Prussia.  As  the  same  time  the  magistracy  of 
Charlottenburg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  is  proposing  to  negotiate 
with  a  private  company  for  the  building  on  land  owned  by 
the  city  of  dwellings  to  be  rented  to  municipal  employees. 
ofKcials,  and  school-teachers.  Assurance  is  to  be  given 
tenants  that  rents  shall  not  be  raised  above  150  marks  ($65) 
a  year,  and  in  these  abodes  the  tenants  are  to  be  en 
couraged  to  acquire  ownership  by  weekly  payments. 

THE  WORKERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  of 
Boston,  was  organized  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  having 
those  who  are  out  of  work  put  in  their  time  at  their  trade, 
constructing  and  fitting  up  the  buildings  needed  by  the 
workers  at  large,  and  receiving  in  payment  labor  checks 
which  shall  be  convertible  into  any  form  of  goods  which  the 
property  or  the  organization  may  ultimately  represent,  and 
which  shall  entitle  the  holders  at  the  same  time  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  buildings.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety the  representative  of  a  department  store  offered  to 
accept  $10,000  worth  of  the  labor  checks  at  their  face  value 
for  that  amount  of  merchandise;  and  the  president  of  the 
Ruskin  Hall  movement  proposed  that  the  Boston  societ>- 
construct  a  building,  which  Ruskin  Hall  shall  permanentl.v 
lease,  paying  a  rent  sufficient  to  insure  6  per  cent  interest  on 
the  capital  invested. 
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Richie's  Telautograph 

Scientific  American,  New  York.     Excerpt 

Compared  with  the  numerous  attempts,  many  of 
them  of  exceeding  ingenuity,  which  have  been  made 
to  construct  an  instrument  capable  of  reproducing  si- 
multaneously a  true  facsimile  of  the  handwriting  of  a 
distsnt  operator,  the  new  form  of  the  telautograph  ap- 
pears to  us  to  constitute  an  immense  step  in  advance. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  principle  on  which  the  instru- 
ment is  based  and  Fig.  2  is  a  diagram  of  the  connec- 
tions. The  pen  is  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  two  links, 
A  and  B,  which  are  fixed  to  the  arms  of  two  other- 
wise independent  rheostats,  C  and  D.  Each  of  these 
is  connected  through  the  battery  to  one  of  the  two  lines 
and  has  a  total  resistance  of  7,000  ohms,  divided  into 


FIO.  I.     PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  TELAUTOQRAPH 

496  Steps.  Thus  currents,  varying  in  magnitude  with 
the  position  of  the  pencil,  are  sent  along  the  two  lines 
which  connect  the  sending  and  receiving  instruments. 
The  receiving  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  two 
large  D'Arsonval  galvanometer  movements,  with 
itrong  controlling  springs  to  insure  constancy.  The 
>pindles  on  which  the  moving  coils  are  fixed  are  con- 
nected to  a  link  motion  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
transmitter  part  of  the  instrument,  and  move  a  pen 
along  a  similar  piece  of  paper. 

Having  indicated  the  general  principle  on  which 
the  instrument  is  based,  we  now  come  to  its  construc- 
tive details.  As  is  seen  in  Fig.  2,  a  buttery  is  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  line,  these  two  batteries  being  nor- 
mally in  opposition.  .  Before  starting,  to  write,  the  op- 
erator takes  up  the  pencil,  and,  with  the  point  of  it, 


pushes  back  a  lever  at  the  left  of  the  lower  or  trans- 
mitter part.  This  works  a  mechanical  grip,  which 
clutches  the  paper  and  moves  it  forward  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  same  time  operates  a 
switch  reversing  the  home  battery,  cuts  off  the  re- 
ceiving part  of  the  home  instrument,  and  connects  up 
the  transmitting  portion. 

The  lower  part 
of  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents the  trans- 
mitting part  of  the 
home  station,  and 
the  upper  part  the 
receiving  part  of 
the  distant  station, 
but  the  complete 
instrument  in  each 
case  is  made  up  of 
a  transmitter  and 
a  receiver. 

After  traversing 
the  moving  coil  on 
its  way  to  the  dis- 
tant battery,  the 
current  passes  on 
either  side  through 
relays,  E'  and  E. 
These  relays  are  so 
adjusted  that  the 
weakest  current 
( sent  when  the 
pencil  is  at  the  top 
left-hand  comer  of 
t  h  e  paper)  just 
suffices  to  cause 
their  armatures  to 
be  attracted.  When 
the  current  is  mo- 
mentarily inter- 
rupted  by  moving 
the  paper  -  shifting 
and  starting-lever, 
the  relay,  E',  drops  back.  This  causes  the  current 
normally  flowing  through  the  paper-shifting  mag- 
nets, P,  to  be  momentarily  interrupted,  and  the  release 
and  re-attraction  of  the  armature  of  P  actuates  the 
grip  which  moves  on  the  paper.  The  whole 
frame  rocks  backward  and  forward   when  the  cur- 
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A  TELAUTOGRAPH  MESSaGK 

rent  through  the  coils  is  interrupted  and  re-made. 
The  relay,  £,  is  for  the  purpose  of  sig^nalling.  A 
press -key  on  one  side  of  the  transmitter  (not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  2),  on  being  depressed, 
breaks  line,  F,  and  puts  line,  G,  to  earth.  This 
causes  the  relay,  £',  to  release  its  armature  and  the 
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relay,  E,  to  make  a  contact  at  O,  so  that  the  local  cir- 
cuit of  the  bell,  N,  is  closed  and  the  bell  rings. 

For  the  facts  here  given  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Electrician  and  the  Electrical  Review,  of  London. 

.     * 
Collapse  of  a   Novel   Structure 

Marine  Revittu,  Cleveland 

The  great  Peavey  concrete  elevator  at  Duluth, 
planned  to  be  one  of  the  fine!st  at  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
was  tested  a  few  days  ago  by  the  placing  of  50,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  one  of  the  interior  concave  bins. 
The  bin  broke  almost  at  once,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  break  is  a  very  serious  one,  as  can  be  seen, 
and  casts  doubts  on  the  style  of  constructicxi  adopted 
in  this  house,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  structure  in  the  world. 

The  elevator  is  a  series  of  circular  bins,  each  rising 
104  feet  in  the  air,  set  on  a  wonderfully  solid  founda- 
tion of  piling  and  concrete.  These  circular  bins  are 
set  in  three  rows  of  five  bins  to  the  row,  and  are  about 
3  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  There  is,  therefore,  a  space 
formed  by  the  walls  of  these  bins,  connected  together 
at  the  nearest  points,  that  makes  a  series  of  intermedi- 
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ate  concave  bins,  each  of  which  is  slightly  smaller  than 
the  circular  bins.  These  bins  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
circular  ones,  because  of  their  shape,  and  by  the  further 
reason  that  the  round  bins  are  strengthened  every  8 
inches  of  their  height  by  steel  tie  bands  running  com- 
pletely around  the  bins  and  forming  a  series  of  hoops. 
The  walls  of  concrete  are  from  i  foot  thick  at  the 
bottom  to  8  inches  at  the  top,  and  the  roof  of  the  struc- 
ture is  of  concrete  with  a  steel  frame. 

There  is  nothing  to  burn  in  this  house,  and  it  has 
been  the  plan  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Peavey,  head  of  the  system, 
to  make  it  of  such  a  character  that  no  insurance  will 
be  needed  on  certificates  of  grain  stored  therein.  The 
house  was  inspected  by  bankers  the  day  before  grain 
was  put  into  it,  and  they  agreed  to  loan  money  on  cer- 
tificates without  the  formality  of  insurance.  The 
break  may  possibly  change  all  this  for  a  time,  and  great 
caution  will  be  followed  by  banks  and  others  until  it  is 
seen  that  the  break  is  the  result  of  a  local  cause  that 
should  not  have  occurred  and  that  will  not  happen 
again. 

It  is  probable  that  this  calamity,  for  such  it  is  to  the 
g^ain  trade  and  the  owners  of  the  house  who  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  its  success,  is  the  result  of  too 
much  haste  to  fill  the  house.  Construction  on  the  su- 
perstructure began  last  August,  and  was  carried  on 
during  the  fall  with  great  speed,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  actual  rise  of  the  walls  was  30  inches  for  each 
working  day.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather 


during  this  work,  and  the  forms  used  in  molding  the 
concrete  mass  in  place  were  but  3  feet  high,  so  that 
every  3  feet  or  less  the  forms  had  to  be  lifted  and  reset 
higher,  leaving  the  portion  built,  perhaps  the  day  be- 
fore, unprotected.  It  is  probable  that  this,  combined 
with  the  short  time  given  afterward  for  the  whole 
structure  to  set  and  dry,  was  the  difficulty,  and  that  if 
no  use  had  been  made  of  the  house  till  next  spring  it 
would  have  withstood  any  possible  test.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so.  No  grain  will  be  put  into  the  building  this 
winter,  and  the  broken  part  will  be  repaired  in  the 
spring. 

There  is  an  investment  of  not  far  from  $500,000  in 
the  building  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  a  capacity  for 
the  storage  of  about  1,950,000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
but  half  of  the  superstructure  has  been  completed,  the 
rest  having  been  designed  to  be  carried  up  next  spring. 
The  foundations  for  the  entire  building,  as  originally 
planned,  have  been  completed. 

The  Effect  of  Salt  on  the  Heart 

Chicago  Retard,  December  26 

Experiments  on  turtles  have  convinced  D.  Jacques 
Loeb  and  Professor  D.  J.  Lingle,  physiologists  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  that  common  salt  in  the  blood 
makes  the  heart  beat.  What  is  more,  they  assert  that 
not  only  does  salt  keep  the  heart  in  action,  but  that  it 
possibly  may  cause  the  heart  to  beat  again  after  it  has 
once  stopped.  For  several  months  Dr.  Loeb  and  Pro- 
fessor Lingle  have  conducted  a  series  of  scientific  tests 
to  prove  their  theory,  and  today  made  public  the  results 
they  obtained.  In  the  experimental  work,  instead  of 
taking  the  heart  as  a  whole  a  small  strip  from  one  of 
the  ventricles  was  used.  The  blood  was  removed  and 
the  piece  of  flesh  suspended  in  different  solutions.  In 
this  way  their  conclusions  were  adduced. 

Suspended  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the 
strip  of  turtle's  heart  began  a  series  of  beats.  Sepa- 
rated from  all  nerve  connections,  Ae  lifeless  strip  of 
heart  muscle  responded  perfectly  to  the  presence  of  the 
salty  solution.  For  weeks  the  experimenters  worked 
to  ascertain  what  properties  salt  contained  to  cause  this 
rh)rthmic  beating  of  the  heart  tliat  were  not  possessed 
by  calcium  or  potassium,  the  salts  of  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  blood.  They  found  a  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  fact  that  \he  action  of  sodium 
chloride  was  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  so- 
dium ions.  In  making  the  investigations  they  dis- 
covered that  a  pure  sodium  chloride  solution  was  de- 
structive of  heart  tissues,  and  that  by  mixing  calcium 
and  potassium  solutions  with  the  sodium  solutions, 
they  found  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  sodium 
chloride  were  destroyed. 

statement  by  Dr.  Allen  M.  Claghorn,  Harvard  Medical 
School 

If,  as  is  stated,  Loeb  and  Lingle  have  made  this 
discovery,  then  they  have  settled  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  in  physiology.  The  matter  has  been  in  dis- 
pute for  some  time,  and  several  different' schools  have 
grown  up  about  leading  medical  men,  who  have 
evolved  different  theories.  Some  of  the  theories  held 
by  these  schools  are:  That  the  heart  beat  is  due  to 
nerve  cells  within  the  heart;  that  the  heart  beat  is 
due  to  nutrition  lOf  the  heart ;  that  in  order  to  have  the 
heart  beat  the  fluid  within  it  must  contain  nutriment, 
and  that  the  be^t  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  blood 
inside  the  heart.^  The  theory  that  Loeb  and  Lingle 
have  been  workjng  upon  is  that  the  blood  contains 
stimulating  salts* 

Their  discovery  is  not  entirely  new,  as  work  upon 
this  problem  has  been  carried  on  at  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
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versity,  at  Woods  Hole,  and  by  nearly  all  the  leading 
universities  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Porter,  of  the  Harvard  medical  school,  discovered  that 
a  nerveless  portion  of  a  mammalian  heart,  when  iso- 
lated, would  beat  when  fed  with  unclotted  blood,  and 
two  years  ago  Dr.  C.  W.  Green,  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford university,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  both  working  at  Johns  Hopkins,  dis- 
covered that  salt  will  produce  and  sustain  contractions 
of  the  heart  for  a  time. 

Squeezing  Bacteria  te  Death 

London  Engineering  News 

It  is  known  that  moderate  changes  of  pressure, 
such  as  occur  in  water  passing  through  a  pumping- 
engine  for  instance,  are  survived  by  bacteria  with  little 
or  no  injury.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  higher 
pressures  might  not  prove  fatal  to  these  organisms. 
The  human  body,  for  example,  endures  with  little  dif- 
ficulty an  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure  of  ten  to 
twenty  pounds.  As  the  pressure  increases  injury  be- 
gins, and  a  limit  is  soon  reached  beyond  which  one  can 
not  go  and  survive.  Similarly  fish  and  plants  in  the 
ocean  are  known  to  be  sensitive  to  the  pressure  at  great 
depths'.  To  investigate  the  eflfect  of  pressure  on  bac- 
teria, an  apparatus  was  devised  which  is  remarkable 
for  having  produced  what  is  probably  the  greatest  hy- 
drostatic pressure  ever  reached,  over  450,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  particular  object  of  these  ex- 
periments was  to  determine  whether  the  bacteria  in 
milk  might  not  be  killed  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  so 
that  it  would  keep  a  longer  time  without  souring. 
Moderate  pressures  were  first  tried,  but  appeared  to 
have  no  effect.  The  pressures  were  then  increased  and 
notable  results  were  obtained.  Milk  subjected  to  pres- 
sures of  70  to  100  tons  kept  from  24  to  60  hours  longer 
without  soiwing  than  untreated  milk.  The  degree  to 
which  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk  were  improved  ap- 
peared to  depend  as  much  on  the  time  for  which  the 
pressure  was  maintained  as  upon  the  actual  pressure 
reached.  Pressures  of  90  tons  per  square  inch  main- 
tained for  an  hour  delayed  the  souring  of  milk  from 
four  to  six  days.  Complete  sterilization  of  the  milk, 
however,  was  in  no  case  effected,  even  at  the  highest 
pressures,  and  the  milk  in  many  cases  acquired  pecul- 
iar tastes  and  odors  on  keeping,  indicating  that  certain 
species  of  bacteria  were  killed  while  others  were  not. 

•I' 
Various  Topics 

THE  ACETYLENE  FLAME:  In  a  paper  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  institute.  Pro- 
fessor E.  L.  Nicholis  gives  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments  on  the  flame  of  acetylene.  In  the  first  place,  he 
states  that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  falls  off  enor- 
mously if  it  is  kept  stored  in  a  gas-holder  over  water  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  one  experiment  gas  stored  in  this 
way  for  five  months  gpve  only  6  per  cent  of  the  light  af- 
forded by  freshly  generated  gas  consumed  at  the  same  pres- 
sure and  at  the  same  burner.  An  analysis  of  the  stored  gas 
showed  that  decomposition  had  occurred,  so  that  when  used 
only  aibout  one-quarter  the  total  bulk  was  acetylene. 

THE  CURABILITY  OF  INEBRIETY:  T.  D.  Crothers 
believes  that  when  inebriety  shall  be  more  generally  studied 
and  treated  as  a  disease  by  the  profession,  a  degree  of  cura- 
bility will  be  obtained  far  beyond  any  present  expectation. 
The  continued  or  occasional  excessive  use  of  spirits  to  in- 
toxication is  not  the  disease,  but  is  a  symptom  of  some  cen- 
tral irritation  and  exhaustion;  also  of  poisoning  and  starva- 
tion. Many  of  these  cases  are  self-limited,  and  follow  a  cer- 
tain course,  dying  away  after  a  time.  The  subsidence  of  the 
drink  symptom  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  causes  and 
btdlding  o'p-  the  system  to  greater  vigor  and  health  is  the 
(My  'rational  ti'eatment — St  Louis  Medical  Review. 
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The  Buddhists'  Appeal  to  Christendom 

Representatives  of  the  "Great  Japan  Buddhist 
Union"  have  issued  a  circular  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  emergency  addressed  to  "all  the  ecclesiastics 
in  the  world."  A  brief  and  carefully  worded  history 
of  Christian  missions  in  China  leads  up  tp  the  state- 
ment that  "the  missionaries  are  to  be  held  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  present  distui^ances, 
that  they  have  constantly  assumed  an  obnoxious  atti- 
tude, and  have  thus  brought  upon  the  religious  world  a 
great  disgrace  and  chagrin."  Following  this  state- 
ment comes  the  appeal : 

Such  being  the  case,  we,  the  Buddhists  of  Japan,  can  not 
but  express  our  desire  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  world 
would,  in  conjunction  with  us,  recognize  the  ^bove  fact — a 
fact  which  clearly  shows  that  the  missionaries  in'  China 
have  proceeded  far  beyond  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion — and  devote  their  energies  to  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  the'  suspicion  as  well  as  the  apprehension  harbored  by 
the  Chinese  against  the  foreign  missionaries  may  'speedily 
be  removed.  Unless  such  a  course  be  taken  ho'w  is  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  uphold  the  gospel  of  humanity  and  love — 
to  illumine  the  darkness  with  the  light  of  peace  and  wel- 
fare? Unless  such  a  scheme  be  adopted  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  souls  are  certain  to  degenerate  into  a  state  of 
overwhelming  distress  and  affliction  and  the  East  Asian 
firmament  is  permanently  to  be  darkened  with  clouds  of 
disaster  and  insurrection.  We,  as  disciples  of  Buddha,  can 
hardly  restrain  our  fear  and  .lamentation  at  such  a  prospect 
when  we  think  of  the  great  truth  shining  above  and  of  four 
hundred  million  souls  groping  below. 

B^t  how  is  the  fear  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  to  be  cleared  away?  On  this  question  we  Buddhists 
are  prepared  to  submit  two  proposals  to  the  propag^ators  of 
religion  in  the  world  for  their  sincere  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval. The  first  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
world  should  exercise  their  influence  in  restraining  the  mis- 
sionaries in  China  from  proceedings  which  are  likely  to 
create  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  as  to  the  existence 
of  their  secret  connection  with  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
own  countries.  They  should,  for  instance,  be  withheld  from 
inducing  their  own  governments  to  carry  out  schemes  con- 
ducive to  successful  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  China, 
on  the  plea  of  persecution  inflicted — a  plea  frequently  re- 
sorted to  whenever  more  or  less  suffering  has  been  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  Chinese.  Nor  should  they  be  allowed  to 
claim  compensation  for  damages  incurred,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done. 

The  second  proposition  we  have  to  submit  to  our  ven- 
erable brethren  consists  in  withholding  the  missionaries  in 
China  from  all  forms  of  procedure  which  might  possibly 
be  regarded  as  disturbing  the  social  institutions  of  China. 
They  must,  in  fact,  be  prohibited  from  any  line  of  conduct 
subversive  of  the  ancient  customs  and  manners  of  China, 
or  derogatory  to  her  laws,  or  liable  to  be  recognized  as  pro- 
ducing abuses  of  misapprehension  through  partiality  displayed 
toward  the  converts  as  against  non-believers — proceedings 
which  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  legitimate  doc- 
trine of  religion.  True,  the  Chinese  civilization  is  as  yet 
rudimentary,  and  improvements  may,  in  many  respects,  be 
necessary  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country.  Still, 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
than  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  whole  org^anization  at  one 
blow,  with  a  view  to  substituting  their  own  customs. 
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It  is  siacerety  to  be  hoped  that  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties in  the  world  should  persuade  the  missionaries  in  China 
to  act  up  to  the  principle  we  have  just  suggested,  as  it  em- 
bodies in  itself  a  legitimate  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
propagators  of  religion  who  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
universal  affection  or  benevolence. 

William  E.  Grifpis,  in  the  New  Vork  Independent 

This  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  utterances  of 
the  century,  if  not  of  modern  times.  I  have  read  the 
entire  document  with  great  care,  and  have  been  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  see  how  carefully  these  men, 
who  know  the  prejudices  of  Christians,  and  especially 
old  world  political  Christians,  against  them  as  Buddh- 
ists, have  avoided  all  offensive  language  and  insinua- 
tions. They  have  left  out,  it  seems  to  me,  all  technical 
and  sectarian  language,  and  have  appealed  to  univer- 
sal principles  and  made  verifiable  statements.  Their 
appeal  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered,  not  only  by 
■'ecclesiastics,"  but  also  by  all  lovers  of  humanity.  In 
all  English-speaking,  countries^  at  least,  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  read  from  the  Christian  pulpits.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  circular  will  have  a  great  effect 
and  I  am  glad  that  our  government  seems  to  be  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  not  only  should  Christian  missionaries  have 
no  identification,  and,  if  possible,  no  connection  with 
the  intrigfues  and  policy  of  their  governments,  but  that 
they  should  so  live  and  act  that  the  most  ignorant  peo- 
ples should  realize  this  fact. 

Pagan  Prophecies  of  Christianity 

A  writer  in  the  Outlook  says:  "I  have  just  read 
'.\ryan  Sun-Myths  the  Origin  of  Religions,'  with 
an  introduction  by  Charles  Morris,  author  of  'The 
Aryan  Race.'  From  much  subject-matter  of  like  im- 
()ort  therein  contained  I  give  the  following": 

The  Persian  sun-god  Mithras  (bom  December  25)  was 
said  to  be  the  Logos,  also  the  Anointed,  or  the  Christ,  and 
was  called  the  Lamb  of  God.  His  worshippers  addressed 
him  in  their  litany:  "O  Lamb  of  God  I  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Grant  us  thy  peace." 
The  Egyptian  sun-god  Osiris,  as  second  person  of  the 
trinity  was  called  the  Word.  The  monogram  of  Osiris  is 
.X  and  P  in  combination,  and  is  now  used  as  the  mono- 
i{ram  of  Jesus  Christ.  Horus,  another  Egyptian  name  for 
the  sun,  was  said  to  be  bom  of  the  immaculate  virgin  Isis 
(the  moon),  on  December  25.  .  .  .  It  was  said  that  he 
performed  many  miracles,  among  them  the  raising  of  the 
dead.  He  was  finally  slain,  and  descended  into  hell.  In 
three  days  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven.  Serapis  was  another  Egyptian  sun-god,  whose  fol- 
lowers were  called  Christians  and  bishops  of  Christ.  The 
iun-god  Dionysius  (Bacchus)  was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December.  .  .  .  He  performed  many  miracles,  among 
them  being  the  turning  of  water  into  wine.  The  monogram 
of  Bacchus,  I.  H.  S.,  is  now  used  as  the  monogram  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  wrongfully  supposed  to  stand  for  Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator,  or  In  Hoc  Signo.  The  Mexican  sun-god,  or 
savior,  Quetzalcoatles,  was  crucified.  He  descended  into 
hell  and  rose  from  the  dead.  The  Scandinavians  and  Mexi- 
cans believed  in  a  trinity.  Many  of  the  saviors  of  ancient 
nations  were  considered  as  suffering  saviors,  dying  for  the 
sins  of  their  people. 

In  reply  to  the  writer's  question  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  the  same  ideas  are  so  largely 
incorporated  into  the  (Dhristian  religion,  the  editor  of 
the  Outlook  says  that  these  statements  are  partly  true 
and  partly  false  and  partly  not  pertinent.  He  con- 
tinues : 

We  are  unable  to  discover  any  ancient  Persian  liturgical 
forms  containing  the  petition  quoted  by  our  correspondent. 
The  Avesta,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  is  post- 
Christian.  The  canon  of  Zoroastrlan  sacred  writings  was 
revised  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nicea.  Those  writings 
obviously  contain  Greek,  Buddhist,  and  Gnostic  Christian 


elements.  How  far  they  have  been  influenced  by  Christianity 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  Egyptian  gods  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus  constituted  a 
trinity  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word.  They  were  a 
triad  or  group  of  three.  Where  the  pantheistic  base  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  felt,  these  three  were  recognized  as 
one  with  the  divine  Substance  of  nature,  but  that  notion 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  cult  of  Serapis  was  eclectic,  and,  in  its  later 
stage  of  development,  was  strongly  modified  by  the  Chris- 
tian Gnostics.  It  is  possible  that  the  terms  quoted  could 
have  been  used  in  some  sense  by  them,  though  we  have 
never  seen  the  evidence  of  such  a  use.  Isis  is  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  belief  or  myths  of  Egypt,  an  "immaculate 
virgin,"  but  the  wife  of  Osiris. 

It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  that  there  were  startling 
coincidences  between  primitive  Christianity  and  the  pagan 
relig^ions,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  easy  to  see.  On  account 
of  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  it  was  inevitable  that 
many  would  cling  to  the  old  customs,  symbols,  and  other 
religious  observances,  giving  them  usually  a  Christian  sig- 
nificance. Of  this  a  familiar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
names  griven  to  the  days  of  the  week,  in  which  arc  incor- 
porated the  names  of  pagan  deities.  In  the  early  mis- 
sionary eflForts  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  sometimes 
wisely,  sometimes  unwisely,  endeavored  to  minimize  the 
differences  between  the  old  and  the  new,  or  to  retain  the  old 
forms  and  give  to  them  a  new  significance.  Much  con- 
fusion, especially  in  symbolism,  and  many  coincidences  be- 
tween Christian  and  pagan  symbolism,  were  due  to  the 
Christian  Gnostics,  who  endeavored  to  rationalize  theology 
and  to  harmonize  paganism  and  Christianity.  To  this  fact 
some  of  the  parallels  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  are 
due.  We  may  say  generally  that  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  ethnic  religions  affected  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
phraseologry  of  primitive  Christianity.  How  far  primiti'we 
Christianity  affected  the  sacred  books  of  the  ethnic  reli- 
gions is  yet  to  be  determined.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  primitive  Christianity  was,  in  its  essential  prin- 
ciples or  its  vital  spirit,  borrowed  from  the  ethnic  religions. 

Romanist  Survivals  in  Protestantism 

Fkamk  M.  Goodchild,  in  the  Chicago  Standard (^nft.) 
Protestants  must  confess  to  an  inheritance  frc»n 
Rome  in  doctrine  and  ritual  and  polity.  There  are 
two  things  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  Rome's  distin- 
guishing marks:  her  holy  orders  and  her  holy  sacra- 
ments. About  these  all  other  things  revolve  as  satel- 
lites. From  these  two  all  other  things  are  but  necessarx- 
corollaries.  We  may  fairly  say  under  the  first  head 
that  whatever  helps  to  establish  or  emphasize  a  differ- 
ence between  clergy  and  laity ;  whatever  separates  pas- 
tor from  people  in  public  worship,  as  in  my  judgment 
a  ojown  does;  whatever  makes  the  ministry  a  class 
apart  from  other  men  in  their  daily  life,  as  a  distinct- 
ively clerical  garb  or  this  abominable  title  "Reverend."' 
which  no  man  of  modesty  can  rejoice  in;  whatever 
exalts  the  dignity  or  exaggerates  the  sanctity  of  the 
minister ;  whatever  tends  to  assign  to  part  of  the 
church  functions:  that  belong  to  the  whole  church,  is 
a  survival  of  the  Romish  spirit.  Whenever  ordination 
is  unduly  exalted  and  made  to  be  anything  else  than  the 
formal  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  a 
man's  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he  fccis  himself 
called :  whenever  the  notion  is  approved  that  our  Lord 
has  retired  from  immediate  relation  to  every  child  of 
His  so  that  henceforth  grace  must  be  sought  not  from 
Him  but  from  an  exclusive  ministry;  whenever  resist- 
ance is  made  to  what  is  called  lay  representation  as  our 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  brethren  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing;  whenever  lines  are  drawn  about  any  (Chris- 
tian body  and  the  declaration  is  made  "we  are  the 
church" ;  whenever  anyone  seeks  to  muzzle  the  minds 
of  thinkers  and  to  impose  upon  them  someone  else's 
thinking;  whenever  anyone  claims  for  himself  lordship 
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over  the  facts  of  history,  and  clamors  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  professor  who  dares  to  state  history  as  he 
finds  it,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  Romanism  or  at 
any  rate  we  have  a  similar  spirit  if  it  has  come  by 
independent  development. 

The  second  distinctive  feature  in  Romanism  is  her 
holy  sacraments.  Rome  maintains  that  grace  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  external  rites,  that  by  means  of 
these  sin  is  put  away,  the  soul  is  regenerated  and  nour- 
ished, and  recovered  from  lapses,  and  finally  ushered 
into  eternal  bliss ;  that  the  validity  of  these  sacraments 
ilepends  on  the  inherited  apostolic  authority  of  the  ad- 
ministrator and  on  his  intention  to  confer  g^ace. 
.About  these  sacraments  have  grown  up  great  and  im- 
posing ceremonies  befitting  their  importance  to  the  re- 
cipient. It  is  not  part  of  the  task  assigned  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  quality  of  this  doctrine,  but  we  may  say  in 
passing  that  to  confer  spiritual  character  by  material 
means  is  not  religion  but  magic,  and  that  it  seems  to  us 
a  sane  man  must  recoil  with  horror  from  the  notion 
that  God  would  make  the  eternal  welfare  of  even  a 
single  soul  depend  on  an  outward  ordinance  which  is 
mvalid  unless  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  the  administra- 
tor's intention  is  right,  and  unless  his  authority  has 
never  lost  itself  in  the  devious  road  it  must  have  trav- 
ded  in  coming  from  the  apostles  to  him. 

Survivals  of  this  side  of  the  Romish  system  are  many 
and  various.  Whenever  material  things  are  empha- 
sized rather  than  spiritual;  whenever  some  special 
virtue  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Lord's  Supper  so 
that  the  members  of  our  churches  feel  that  they  have 
received  grace  enough  to  last  the  month  when  they 
have  attended  the  morning  service  on  communion  Sun- 
day; whenever,  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  church  are  read  in  inaudible  and  unintelli- 
gible tones  as  though  a  dead  language  was  employed : 
whenever  days  are  so  observed  that  the  central  truth 
of  Christianity,  the  resurrection,  is  proclaimed  and  re- 
joiced in  only  at  Eastertide ;  whenever  our  pastors,  in- 
stead of  baptizing  converts  as  soon  as  their  salvation 
is  credible,  save  them  up  until  some  high  day,  and  then 
nuke  the  statement  that  loo  converts  were  baptized  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hightone — we  have  reminiscences  of  Ro- 
manism that  are  both  foolish  and  painful. 

The  Possibility  of  the  Reconstruction  of 
Faith 

GOLDWIN  Smith,  in  the  Contemporary  Reviem,  London 

(New  York;  L.  Scott  Pub  Co.)    Condensed  for 

Public  Opinion 

The  churches,  as  dogmatic  organizations,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  are  apparently  breaking  up. 
.-Vctive-minded  ministers  in  all  of  them  are  in  rebellion 
against  the  dogmatic  creeds;  in  all  repression,  at  once 
scandalous  and  futile,  in  the  shape  of  heresy  trials,  is 
going  on.  Even  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  their  preach- 
ings are  sensibly  receding  from  dogma,  and  not  from 
dogma  only,  but  from  the  supernatural  generally,  and 
from  the  ascetic  or  spiritual  disregard  of  the  present 
world.  There  is  a  falling  back  upon  the  ethical  parts 
of  Christianity,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  dwell  less 
upon  a  future  and  more  upon  the  present  state.  The 
tone  of  educated  society  generally  is  increasingly  skep- 
tical. Among  the  quick-witted  artisans  in  all  coun- 
tries, not  skepticism  only,  but  atheism,  is  making  way. 
In  France  they  have  come  to  a  comic  Life  of  Christ. 

The  progress  of  destructive  criticism  has  been  fullv 
as  great  in  Germany,  Holland,  America,  and  other 
Protestant  countries  as  it  has  been  in  England.  Even 
an  official,  and,  it  mav  be  supposed,  conservative,  theo- 
logian such,  as  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 


sity of  Berlin,  denies  that  either  the  Jesus  of  history  or 
the  Pauline  Christ  is  for  us  a  binding  object  of  faith. 
The  legends  of  paradise  and  the  fall  of  man,  the  same 
theologian  says,  have  their  analogies  in  several  relig- 
ions, and  in  them  the  philosophy  of  religion  can  rec- 
ognize only  symbolical  expressions  of  man's  two  na- 
tures, the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  ideal  God-like  dis- 
pcteition  and  the  lower  animal  nature.  This  makes 
jettison  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and 
of  the  whole  freight  of  orthodox  belief. 

All  free  critics  are  agreed  that  the  gospels  are  an- 
onymous, and  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
their  authorship;  that  the  first  three  are  superstruc- 
tures on  a  common  documentary  basis,  about  which 
nothing  is  known ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  ex- 
istence of  any  one  of  them  near  enough  to  the  events 
to  preclude  the  growth,  as  the  world  then  was>  of 
myth ;  that  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  in  the  other  three;  that  there 
are  fatal  contradictions,  as  in  the  genealogies  and  in 
the  accounts  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection: 
that  there  are  things  clearly  stamped  as  fiction,  such  as 
the  demoniac  miracles,  which  are  included  in  the  three 
Jewish  gospels,  but  excluded  from  the  fourth,  which 
IS  Greek;  that  there  are  things  in  themselves  totally  in- 
credible, such  as  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  the  view  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  the  temptation,  the  mirac 
ulous  darkness,  the  rending  of  the  temple  veil  and  ap- 
parition of  the  dead  at  the  crucifixion,  which  yet  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  general  narrative. 

But  the  destructive  process,  we  must  moumfull> 
confess,  does  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  super- 
natural Christianity.  It  extends  to  the  evidence  of 
Theism,  of  which  some  are  proposing  again,  like 
Larevelliere-Lepaux,  to  make  a  national  religfioiu  TTie 
most  pronounced  rationalists,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tinue to  admit  the  value  of  Christian  ethics.  But  eth- 
ics are  not  religion.  Nor  is  belief,  also  general,  in  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  Christ's  character  the  same 
thing  as  belief  in  His  divinity,  on  which  Christian 
churches  are  founded.  Toward  what  bourne,  then,  is 
thought,  critical  and  scientific,  apparently. tending?  It 
is  apparently  tending  to  the  belief,  from  which  our  in- 
most nature  recoils,  in  a  universe  without  guidance  or 
plan,  the  relation  of  man  to  which  can  never  be  known. 
There  can  be  no  use  in  clinging  to  the  untenable.  If, 
as  we  hope,  reconstruction  of  faith  is  possible,  our  first 
step  toward  it  must  be  to  let  the  untenable  go.  If  we 
know  anything  of  the  law  of  the  universe,  it  is  that 
our  salvation  lies  in  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  truth. 
Man  will  not  rest  in  blank  agnosticism ;  he  is  irresist- 
ibly impelled  to  inquiry  into  his  origin  and  destiny. 
Our  business  now  is  to  look  for  rational  data,  and 
most  obviously  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of 
man,  with  its  consciousness,  its  aspirations,  its  sense 
of  responsibility  and  qualified  freedom  of  will. 

NEW  CENTURY  CHURCH  WORK:  It  is  announced 
that  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  first  suggested  the  inter- 
denominational movement  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  by  an  eflfort  to  evangelize  the  nation 
through  the  medium  of  existing  churches  and  church  so- 
cieties. The  work  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  by  a  mass- 
meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen,  December  31.  Among 
those  connected  with  the  movement  are  the  Rev.  Drs 
Francis  E.  Clark.  George  T.  Purves,  Daniel  S.  Gregory. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur,  Asa  Blackburn,  B.  Q.  Denham. 
Henry  Mottet,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  David  J.  Burrell,  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  S.  Parks  Cadman,  Theodore  S.  Henderson. 
K.  C.  Dixon,  Cortland  Meyers,  Edward  P.  lagersoll. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin.  J.  F.  Carson.  James  1.  Vance,  and 
James  B.  Ely. 
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Maeterlinck's  Latest  Drama 

Count  S.  C.  d»  Soissons,  in  the  Fortnightly  Revitw,  London 
I  (New  York :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Ca.)     Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
"Bluebeard  and  Aryan,  or  Useless  Liberation:  a 
drama  in  tjiree  acts  I"    Such  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
work  of  the  author  of  "Blind  People."     A  transla- 
tion from  the  MS.  into  German  was  made  and  pub- 
lished; the  original  is  to  appear  during  the  coming 
winter.    The  reform  of  theatrical  technique,  which 
began  in  the  theater  of  dolls,  is  not  then  matured.    At 
any  rate,   Maeterlinck  cares  not  for  theatrical  elo- 
quence, he  cares  for  something  far  deeper.    Let  us 
listen. 

Bluebeard  introduces  Aryan,  his  sixth  wife,  into 
the  palace.  Beneath  the  windows  is  heard  the  indig- 
nant shouting  of  an  invisible  crowd.  What,  one  more? 
And  so  beautiful,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country? 
No,  it  is  too  much;  he  has  already  drawn  down  too 
many  calamities  on  the  surrounding  country  1  And 
this  sixth  one  has  courage.  It  is  true  she  thinks  the 
others  still  live.  The  indignation  of  the  crowd  in- 
creases— ^but  Bluebeard  and  Aryan  enter  the  palace. 
He  opens  for  her  all  his  treasures:  here  are  twelve 
boxes,  arranged  according  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ; 
each  box  contains  jewels  and  costly  fabrics  from  dif- 
ferent countries  and  of  different  ages.  Choose! 
Aryan  is  fond  of  jewels,  and  chooses — ^Roman  jewels. 
"The  Roman  women  were  beautiful  and  courageous." 
She  plunges  ^er  fingers  into  the  jewels  and  is  delight- 
ed. Suddenly  she  shivers,  and  is  sad.  The  sound  of 
sad  singing  is  borne  to  her  from  the  distance.  The 
admirer  of  the  Roman  women  speaks  often  to  Blue- 
beard—Does he  love?  It  seems  he  loves  for  the  first 
time,  for  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  met  with  such  a 
woman.  He  presses  her  passionately  to  his  breast; 
she  resists  and  screams.  Her  scream  is  echoed  by  an- 
other ;  it  is  the  cry  of  the  crowd  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  palace,  who,  suspecting  that  there  is  to  be  an- 
other victim,  threatens,  throwing  stones.  Thereupon 
Aryan  appears  in  the  doorway — she  is  sweet  and 
strong,  and  the  crowd  is  cahned.  No,  Bluebeard  has 
never  before  met  a  woman  who  could  dominate  spirit 
and  body. 

This  whole  poem  is  devoted  to  light,  every  symbol 
therein  quivers  with  light.  For  Bluebeard  is  the  per- 
sonification of  all  men.  He  sought  a  woman,  and  he 
found  but  feeble  figures,  covering  and  disfiguring  their 
bodies,  not  covering  their  souls — for  they  had  none. 
G)nsequently,  he  threw  them  into  Gothic  prisons,  that 
cover  the  vision  of  the  world  with  the  remains  of  al- 
tars, beyond  which  there  may  be  sea,  or  heaven — or 
infinity.  At  length  things  change.  "The  crowd," 
sometime  invisible,  begins  to  rebel  against  this  state 
of  affairs.  Above  it  stands  the  figfure  of  a  woman, 
simple  and  great,  and  Bluebeard  immediately  offers 
her  his  hand.  She  is  fond  of  jewels,  she  loves  a  beau- 
tiful life,  but  drawing  from  the  treasury  of  her  great 
soul,  she  carries  gifts  also  to  others.    The  ideal  women 


to  her  are  the  R<Mnan  women,  "beautiful  and  coura- 
geous." She  enters  the  dark  prison,  despite  the  super- 
stitious fear  of  the  nurse,  despite  lack  of  will  and  child- 
ish weakness;  she  breaks  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
altars,  and  admits  the  light,  the  light 

Being  unable  to  see  that  some  spiritual  revolution  is 
already  taking  place,  the  crowd  seizes  Bluebeard,  in 
whom  it  recognizes  only  an  oppressor,  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  he  himself  has  suffered  deeply.  Simple- 
minded,  merciless,  although  generous,  crowd!  It  hu- 
miliates itself  before  a  woman,  who  comes  bringing 
light ;  and  she  dresses  Bluebeard's  wounds,  and  leaves 
him  amongst  the  women.  Have  they  understood  the 
experiments  of  the  past  ?  Do  they  know  that  salvation 
lies  in  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  women,  who 
united  courage  with  clear,  unveiled  beauty?  The  poet 
doubts.  The  liberated  prisoners  rushed  to  the  boxes 
full  of  glittering  jewels  and  costly  stuffs;  they  re- 
mained with  the  man  who,  to  them,  was  an  execution- 
er, and  they  left  their  liberator,  their  good  genius,  alone 
— in  solitude.  It  is  thus  one  may  interpret  Maeter- 
linck's last  symbols.         ^ 

"La  Boheme"  at  the  Metropolitan 

Mr.  Maurice  Grau  presented  the  first  of  the  novel- 
ties promised  for  the  Metropolitan  opera  season  with 
the  production  of  Puccini's  "La  Boheme."  Mme. 
Melba,  at  whose  desire  the  opera  is  said  to  have  be«i 
staged,  appeared  as  Mimi,  and  M.  Saleza  as  Rodolph. 
The  book  of  "La  Boheme"  was  made  by  Guiseppe  Gi- 
asco  and  Luigfi  Ilica,  from  Henry  Murger's  novel,  "La 
Vie  de  Boheme."  It  deals  with  the  poverty-stricken 
poets  and  art  students  of  Paris  in  the  early  thirties. 
The  New  York  Tribune  introduces  the  following  com- 
parison of  Verdi  and  Puccini  into  its  criticism,  of  the 
libretto  and  music: 

"La  Boheme"  is  foul  in  subject,  and  fulminant  but,futt|e 
in  its  music.  Its  heroine  is  a  twin  sister  of  the  womap ,  of 
the  camellias,  whose  melodious  death  puts  such  a  delight- 
fully soothing  balm  upon  our  senses  that  we  forget  to 
weep  in  Verdi's  opera.  But  Mimi  is  fouler  than  Camille, 
alias  Violetta,  and  Puccini  has  not  been  able  to  administer 
the  palliative  which  lies  in  Verdi's  music.  The  name  Of 
Puccini  in  connection  with  that  of  Verdi  invites  a  curious 
comparison.  Five  generations  of  musicians — son,  father, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grandfather, 
an  unbroken  line  reaching  back  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth — 
are  counted  in  the  family  of  Puccini,  the  first  Giacomo  of 
which  was  born  in  1712,  the  last  in  1858.  Verdi  was  the 
first  musician  of  his  tribe  so  far  as  the  records  show;  yet 
his  career  covers  half  of  that  of  the  five  Puccinis  in  time 
and  embraces  all  the  phases  through  which  Italian  opera 
has  passed  in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  except  the  abbera- 
tion  from  his  own  style  exemplified  by  Puccini  and  his 
companions  of  the  young  "veristic"  school  Three  genera- 
tions practically  are  summed  up  In  Verdi,  and  in  his  last 
work  there  is  more  invention,  learning,  and  real  fire  than 
in  all  the  works  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  leaders  of 
the  new  school  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  decade 
and  a  half. 

The  stage  of  degradation  to  which  dramatic  music  has 
been  reduced  in  "La  Boheme"  is  that  occupied  by  the  art 
in  Massenet's  "Navarraise."  Sometimes  it  is  for  a  moment 
the  vehicle  of  passionate  expression,  but  oftener  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  noise  and  sometimes  not  the  vehicle  but  the  sono- 
rous disturbance  itself.  Apparently  it  is  the  willing  slave 
of  the  text,  but  in  reality  it  attempts  to  be  more  than  the 
text.  Its  tendency  has  been  carried  one  step  further  in 
the  opera  "Louise"  by 'Charpentier,  which  is  adored  of  the 
sewing  girls  in  Paris  because  it  tells  of  the  noble  senti- 
ments with  which  one  of  their  kind  is  inspired  when  she 
kills  a  doting  father  in  order  to  enter  the  exalted  estat^  ol 
harlotry. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Henderson,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
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finds  more  to  praise  than  any  of  the  other  critics.    His 
estimate  of  the  opera  is  in  part  as  follows : 

What  is  it  that  touches  us  so  deeply  at  times  in  this 
opera?  Pity,  bless  your  heart,  nothing  put  pity.  These 
poor  devils  are  all  so  much  in  earnest,  they  are  so  ill-fed, 
they  are  so  sickly,  and  they  are  so  helplessly  poor.  You 
can  not  pity  Violetta  Valery  half  so  much  when  you  see 
her  at  the  ball  in  all  her  jewels  as  you  pity  Mimi  when 
yon  hear  hungry  Marcel  in  the  last  scene  tell  hungry  Ro- 
dolph  that  he  has  seen  her  riding  in  her  carriage.  And 
then  the  poor  little  Mimi,  with  frozen  fingers,  comes  back 
to  her  Rodolph  to  die,  just  as  she  came  to  him  with  frozen 
Rogers  in  the  first  scene.  And  the  music?  That,  too,  is 
-clever,  but  it  is  less  so  than  the  book.  In  the  score  we 
find  ourselves  on  very  familiar  ground.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  melody,  and  there  are  many  twistings  of  rhythm 
and  harmonic  disjointings.  But  we  have  heard  them  all 
before.  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  have  not  labored  for 
naught.  The  melody  of  Puccini  is  fluent,  and  at  times  he 
sings  the  note  of  human  passion.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
is  too  fond  of  making  a  pretty  sound  to  speak  in  the  con- 
vincing accent.  The  song  is  too  polished,  the  speech  too 
polite,  for  the  full  exposition  of  the  characters  of  these 
Bohemians.  The  best  music  of  "La  Boheme"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  and  last  acts.  There  the  composer  has 
-opportunities  to  write  flowing  love  music,  and  his  melo- 
dious measures  fit  the  sentiment  of  the  scenes.  But  in  the 
-other  acts  his  music  is  episodic, <  fragmentary,  and  disjointed. 
The  attempt  to  set  the  scattered  and  fleeting  exclamations 
-of  a  dozen  or  more  personages  can  not  be  successful,  and 
the  second  act  is  full  of  this  sort  of  work,  while  the  third, 
which  is  excellent  in  melody,  is  unfortunate  in  its  discon- 
nection of  much  of  the  dialogue  from  the  inner  emotions 
-of  the  character  in  whom  the  interest  centers.  The  duet, 
however,  is  fine.  It  is  pretty  music,  sweetly  melodious, 
and  will  please  the  ears  of  many.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
not  believe  that  there  is  permanent  success  for  an  opera 
-constructed  as  this  one  is. 

4- 

A  Major   Poet  among  the  Minors 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  contributes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  an  appreciation  of  the  late  T.  E.  Brown 
and  a  study  of  his  poetry,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following : 


We  are  told  that  to  many  he  was  only  a  local  poet, 
a  person  who  rhymed  in  dialect — a  kind  of  beggar  at 
Apollo's  gate ;  and  we  are  told  by  academic  persons — 
things  made  after  supper  at  the  Muses'  table  out  of  a 
melon  rind — that  he  was  one  affected  and  unskilled  in 
letters.  We  are  told,  too,  that  to  a  friend  who  feigned 
to  condole  with  him  for  that  his  name  was  not  even  in 
a  certain  list  of  minor  poets,  "Perhaps,"  he  said — 
^'perhaps  I  am  among  the  majors?"  A  Major  Poet  I 
"lis  a  magnificent  assumption,  a  "great  perhaps"  in- 
deed, yet  to  read  the  Complete  Edition  of  his  verse  is 
to  be  with  him  heart  and  soul.  I  knew  it  all  before ; 
and  I  have  taken  it  all  again ;  and  I  will  avow  my  con- 
viction that  when  I  wrote  of  it  as  "the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  life"  we  of  these  late  years  have  been  privi- 
leged to  consider  and  enjoy,  I  stated  the  truth  so  badly 
and  so  niggardly  that  my  statement  clamors  for  en- 
hancement. The  "Letters"  have  shown  what  manner 
of  man  Brown  was — how  personal,  how  many-sided, 
how  humorous  and  intense,  how  rich  in  sentiment,  yet 
how  rich  in  farce;  how  brilliantly  and  variously  let- 
tered, and  how  unalterably  humane;  how  strong  in 
discipline,  how  quick  with  the  defensive  spirit,  yet  how 
riotously  accidental,  how  beautifully  unpedantic. 
Brown  was  ever  so  many  thingfs;  scholar,  talker, 
mimic,  farceur,  preacher,  teacher,  schoolmaster,  mu- 
sician, lover  of  nature,  lover  of  man ;  yet  of  his  very 
essence,  before  all  these  differences,  before  the  talker, 
or  the  mimic  even,  there  was  the  man  of  letters,  there 
was  the  artist  in  style. 


Here  is  a  poet  who  is  also  a  man,  and  who  writes 
like  a  master;  so  that  his  work,  whether  in  English, 
or  in  Manx,  should  go  straight  to  the  brain  and  heart 
of  everybody  that  loves  good  poetry.  That  it  will  do 
so  at  once  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe.  The 
manner  is  too  personal,  the  man  too  instant,  too  in- 
tent on  himself  or  on  what  he  has  to  say,  too  violent, 
and  also  too  clean-spoken,  too  desperately  given  to 
have  nothing  dubitable  in  his  utterance.  At  a  first 
glance  he  has  a  kind  of  likeness  to  Browning.  But 
come  to  intimacy,  and  the  shadow  flees,  the  likeness 
dislinms;  you  find  that  the  one  man  does  where  the 
other  man  has  but  feigned,  that  books  and  life  have 
been  to  the  one  what  books  alone  were  to  the  other, 
that  the  one  knew  and  postulated  while  the  otho" — 
curious,  eager,  impertinent  for  the  most  part,  mainly 
inarticulate— only  groped  and  fumbled  after  knowl- 
edge, and  was  content  to  fumble  and  gfrope  in  speech 
as  he  had  done  before  in  thought.  All  the  same,  there 
remains  a  likeness;  and,  time  and  again,  in  reading 
Brown  you  come  upon  a  fancy,  an  image,  half-beau- 
tiful and  half-grotesque,  but  realized — realized  to  the 
last  touch  of  down  on  the  feather,  so  to  say : 

This  sea  was  Lazarus,  all  day 

At  Dives'  gate  he  lay, 

And  lapped  the  crumbs.  .  •_ 

Night  comes; 

The  beggar  dies; 

Forthwith  the  Channel,  coast  to  coast, 

Is  Abraham's  bosom,  and  the  beggar  lies 

A  lovely  ghost: — 
till  you  rub  your  eyes  as  you  read,  and  think :  "Hullo ! 
here's  Browning,  doing  it — ^but  doing  it  I — doing  it  as 
he  never  did  it  before !"  As  to  their  gospel,  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  But  Browning  preaches  it,  even 
"local-preaches"  it,  as  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  and 
"Cleon,"  and  that  "Death  in  the  Desert"  in  which  he 
seeks  —  a  strange  ambition,  surely  I  —  to  convert 
Strauss — or  is  it  Renan? — to  the  train  of  thought  and 
the  way  of  belief  of  good,  fair-living,  high-thinking 
Clapham.  Brown's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  blazoned  or 
implied  in  all  he  does;  and  in  all  he  does  the  teacher 
and  the  poet  are  one.  'Tis  a  true  man's  optimism  that 
bears  him  up  and  through  and  on;  there  is  nothing 
servile  about  it,  nothing  slavish,  nor  spasmodical,  nor 
potvaliant.  He  lives  and  does  and  suffers — ah,  how 
he  suffers !  But  if  there  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  there  is  always  the  man  behind;  and  in  the 
man  there  is  always  the  optimist:  and  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  both  is  constant  and  inalterable. 


French  Opera 

London  Saturday  Revitw.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
T^e  German  people  listen  to  music  and  regard  the 
drama,  and  the  English  people  do  the  same  whenever 
they  can  be  persuaded  into  an  operarhouse.  Can  it 
be  said  of  the  French  that  they  do  the  same?  I  don't 
think  it  can.  The  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  me 
that  the  majority  of  them — certainly  the  majority  of 
those  who  attend  opera  with  any  regularity — ^think 
mainly  of  the  personality  of  the  singers,  of  their  voices 
and  appearance,  and  mainly  of  their  appearance.  They 
have  grown  fond  of  a  few  operas ;  they  have  a  notion 
of  how  these  should  be  played;  and  they  go  mainly 
to  hear  and  see  the  players.  One  proof  of  this  is  the 
enormous  interest  taken  in  any  new  comer.  At  Covent 
Garden  we  care  very  little  whether  a  singer  is  mak- 
ing his  debut,  or  whether  he  is  singing  a  part  for  the 
five-hundredth  time.  In  France,  in  Belgium,  there  is 
more  excitement  about  a  fresh  singer  than  about  a 
fresh  opera.  Consequently  there  are  plenty  of  fresh 
singers,  but  few  fresh  operas ;  and  when  a  fresh  opera 
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ts  given  there  is  an  immense  force  against  it  from 
the  commencement — the  desire  of  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence to  hear  singers  in  familiar  roles.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  an  artist  in  a  role  which  you  do  not  know. 
So  far  as  the  French  are  serious  about  their  art  at 
all,  I  think  many  of  them  have  a  genuine  passion  for 
what  they  consider  perfection  in  acting  and  in  singing. 
But  I  fear  at  the  same  time  that  not  many  are  serious. 
Most  go  to  meet  their  friends  and  to  talk ;  of  the  oth- 
ers, the  men  are  interested  in  one  aspect  of  the  ladies 
on  the  stages-note  the  importance  of  the  ballet  in 
French  opera — and  the  women  in  the  men  on  the 
stage. 

The  serious  part  of  an  audience  has  its  influence. 
A  degree  of  finish  is  attained  on  the  French  operatic 
stage  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  works 
done  there  that  compares  very  favorably  with  the  hap- 
hazard of  Covent  Garden  or  the  rough-and-tumble 
competence  of  the  ordinary  German  opera-house.  I 
have  seen  representations  of  "Orphee,"  "Carmen," 
"Samson,"  "The  Huguenots,"  that  beat  anything  I 
have  seen  in  England  or  at  Bayreuth.  Perfect  sing- 
ing, of  a  kind  I  heartily  dislike ;  wonderful  acting,  of 
the  finest  kind  imaginable;  strong,  brilliant,  sensi- 
tive orchestral  playing ;  these  are  things  not  to  be  de- 
spised. But  there  again  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
art  Herhaps  the  French,  like  Mr.  Rayleigh,  think 
art  the  curse  of  the  stage — or  at  any  rate,  the  compos- 
er's art.  There  is  no  taste  in  music  in  France,  only 
a  taste  in  singers  and  singers.  The  elect  crowd  to 
hear  Mottl  play  Wagner  in  the  afternoon;  the  hum- 
drum operagoer  waits  until  the  evening  and  revels  for 
the  hundredth  time  in  some  one's  singing  of  the  mu- 
sic of  Faust  or  of  Marguerite.  So  their  composers 
continue  to  produce  works  which  are  fair  imitations  of 
the  old,  and  to  show  their  originality  forcibly  thrust 
in  a  few  bizarre  effects.  Thus  the  audience  hear  the 
familiar  music  and  are  pleased  when  occasionally  one 
of  these  effects  shatters  their  nerves.  In  spite  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  plan,  it  comparatively  seldom  suc- 
ceeds. A  new  opera  has  scarcely  more  chance  than 
it  would  have  in  England,  if  ever  a  new  opera  were 
done  here.  In  England  indifference  to  new  stuff 
prevails.  In  France  there  is  a  positive  opposition  set 
up  to  it.  The  French,  said  Rousseau,  will  never  have 
a  music  of  their  own,  and  if  they  have,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  He  was  considering  onjy  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  singer  producing  pleasant  sounds  when  the 
words  were  French.  If  he  lived  to-day  he  would  see 
that  the  evolution  of  a  French  music,  at  once  rational 
and  beautiful,  is  delayed  if  not  eternally  stojjped  by 
an  even  greater  hindrance. 

AN  "AMERICAN  ANTHOLOGY"  GRIEVANCE: 
Mr.  G.  M.  Whicher,  in  the  January  Century,  expresses  his 
feelings  on  opening  Stedman's  "American  Anthology"  and 
finding  himself  in  "Additional  Selections"  without  "'the 
pomp  of  Gothic  capitals": 

In  vain  I  weigh  what  Wordsworth  wrote — 

That  PREFACE  prints  the  gentle  rede: 
That  I  should  ijtter  my  "true  note," 

"Shine  in  my  place  content."     Indeed  ! 
But  who  Ihe  deuce  is  N.  or  M.? 

Who  ever  heard  of  X— Y— Z-? 
Why  should  he  Sari]?  Snglfst)  them, 

And  put  his  rqman  caps  on  me  ? 

O  Gardener  kind !     When  next  ycu  slick  us 
Poor  poets  in  the  FLOWER-SHOW, 

Have  one  bed  in  your  kortus  siccus, 
And  plant  us  equally  arow. 

For,  oh,  how  bitter  my  reflections! 
What  blieht  upon  my  spirit  falls ! 

To  be  "ADDITIONAL-SELECTIONS," 

And  have  no  Gothic  capitals! 


MISCELLANY 

The  Simultaneous  Newspaper  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  has  contributed  to  the  January 
North  American  Review  an  article  on  what  he  calls 
"The  Simultaneous  Newspaper  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury." Mr.  Harmsworth  expresses  the  opinion  that 
we  are  still  on  the  fringe  of  journalistic  development. 


V 


ALFRED    HARMSWORTH 

He  takes  exception  to  the  clumsy  shape  of  the  news- 
paper of  today,  and  advocates  "a  small,  portable,  and 
neatly  indexed  publication."  Predicting  what  the 
journals  of  the  future  will  be,  he  says : 

I  feel  certain  that  the  newspaper  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  combination  and  centraliza- 
tion. In  fact,  g^iven  the  man,  the  capital,  the  organization, 
and  the  occasion,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one  or 
two  newspapers  may  not  presently  dominate  great  sections 
of  the  United  States,  or  almost  the  whole  of  Greeat  Britain. 
In  other  words,  where  there  are  now  a  multitude  of  papers, 
there  will  then  be  one  or  two  great  journals.  The  method 
by  which  such  journals  would  be  established  would  be  pre- 
cisely those  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  trust. 
Possessing  its  own  cables,  wires,  dispatch  boats,  and  special 
trains,  the  simultaneous  newspaper  concern  would  soon  have 
its  own  paper  mills,  printing  ink  factories,  machine-shops, 
and  the  like.  The  simultaneous  newspaper  would  represent 
a  standard  of  excellence  which  has  never  been  before 
reached.  And  with  its  great  resources,  it  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  on  an  unprecedented  scale  enterprises  outside  of 
the  strict  newspaper  field. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. )  Inquirer 

The  most  salient  declaration  which  Mr.  Harms- 
worth's  remarks  include  is  the  declaration  that  the 
process  of  consolidation  and  centralization  whose  op- 
eration is  observable  in  so  many  other  fields  of  human 
enterprise  will  ultimately  extend  to  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  and  that  a  single  newspaper,  or  rather  a 
newspaper  published  under  a  single  management — for 
Mr.  Harmsworth  admits  the  necessity  for  supplying 
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news  which  is  only  interesting  within  a  restricted  lo- 
cality— will  monopolize  a  whole  district  or  even  a 
whole  country.  Is  that  really  likely  to  happen?  We 
think  not;  and  we  should  regard  such  a  development 
as  nothing  short  of  calamitous.  Suppose  that  all  the 
newspapers  of  this  city  or  all  the  newspapers  of  this 
state — for  Mr.  Harmsworth's  anticipation  goes  as  far 
as  that — were  under  the  control  of  a  single  will,  of  a 
single  management,  and  were  subservient  to  a  single 
purpose.  Would  not  that  condition  of  affairs  consti- 
tute a  serious  menace  to  the  general  welfare?  Would 
it  not  create  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  tyranny  of  an 
extraordinarily  powerful  and  dangerous  kind  ?  Would 
it  not  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  Republican  in- 
stitutions and  place  over  the  heads  of  the  people  a  des- 
pot against  whose  decrees  there  would  be  no  appeal, 
against  whose  machinations  there  would  be  no  protec- 
tion, and  to  whose  capacity  for  mischief  it  would  be 
impossible  to  set  any  bounds?  We  believe  it  would, 
and  we  are  confident  that  this  will  be  the  opinion  of 
every  thoughtful  and  observant  reader. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  tTews 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantages  which  such  a  great 
journal  as  is  here  imagined  would  command.  Its  fa- 
cilities for  illustration,  for  the  employment  of  experts 
to  write  up  any  given  subject,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  would  of  course  be  far  beyond  the  resources  of 
any  ordinary  newspaper.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  by  a  further  development  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  idea,  and  of  newspaper  syndicate  features, 
independent  newspapers  would  be  enabled,  by  cooper- 
ation, to  meet  the  giant  monopoly  newspaper  on  these 
points;  and  there  is  one  inestimable  quality  in  which 
the  independent  local  newspaper  would  have  a  vital 
superiority  over  the  great  "simultaneous"  newspaper — 
the  paper  directed  from  New  York  and  appearing  si- 
multaneously in  a  hundred  towns.  That  quality  is  in- 
dividuality ;  the  something  that  gives  savor  to  a  news- 
paper, and  that  is  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  a  thousand  shortcomings.  What  people  want  in  a 
newspaper  is  not  perfection,  but  character ;  they  would 
get  as  deadly  tired  of  a  paper,  however  excellent  in 
detail,  which  was  merely  one  of  a  hundred  governed 
by  a  tremendous  central  machine  as  they  would  of  a 
human  being  that  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia  and  a 
model  of  all  the  virtues,  and  was  nothing  else. 

Bufialu  (N.  Y.)  Commircial 

This  vision  seems  to  us  a  yellow  nightmare,  or  the 
pipe-dream  of  an  ambitious  disciple  of  Pulitzer  and 
Hearst,  tinged  with  the  morbid  apprehension  of  a 
western  anti-trust  agitator.  When  the  trust  principle 
has  resolved  the  press  of  the  United  States  into  two 
simultaneous  newspapers,  one,  presumably,  headed  by 
Hearst  and  the  other  by  Pulitzer,  while  Harmsworth 
with  one  newspaper  directs  the  destinies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— God  save  modern  civilization ! 

A  Philosophy  of  Sport 

H.  Gravis,  in  the  necember  Contemporary  Review,  London 
(New  York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)    Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
The  ideal  sportsman,  the  sportsman  "in  reality,"  as 
Plato  would  have  it,  engages  in  sport  purely  for  the 
love  of  the  occupation.    In  so  far  as  he  is  guided  by 
other  considerations  he  ceases  to  be  a  sportsman  and 
becomes  something  else.     The  professional   football 
player,  for  instance,  may  be  a  sportsman  in  so  far  as 
he  plays  for  the  love  of  the  game  and  as  a  lover  of  it 
— even  as  Andrew  Lang  would  sooner  be  "some  poor 
player  on  scant  hire"  than  buried  from  all  god-like  ex- 
ercise at  the  noble  game.     But,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 


hireling,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  physician  of 
Socrates  and  Thrasymachus — ^a  physician  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  follows  his  art  as  a  lover  of  it,  and  kx>k- 
ing  to  its  perfection,  but  a  professor  of  the  art  of  re- 
ceiving pay,  in  so  far  as  he  looks  to  his  fees.  And  just 
as  the  physician,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  liv- 
ing himself,  may  be  forced,  or  think  himself  forced,  to 
humor  the  caprices  of  a  valetudinarian,  even  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  true  well-being  and  dignity,  of  his  art,  so 
the  professional  football  player  may,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  distinguishing  himself  and  securing  press  no- 
tices, sail  very  near  the  wind  and  adopt  a  style  of  play 
which  would  not  commend  itself  to  the  ideal  player  or 
sportsman. 

The  question  whether  a  sportsman  may  legitimately 
receive  profit  leads  naturally  to  the  problem  of  gate- 
money — the  influence  of  which  has  completely  altered 
the  aspect  of  many  forms  of  sport.  Arguing  from  the 
premise  that  sport  is  recreation  as  distinct  from  busi- 
ness, there  is  at  least  prima  facie  ground  for  believing 
that  any  such  consideration  as  gate-money  is  wholly 
alien  to  the  sport.  The  best  case  that  can  be  made 
out  for  its  legitimacy  is  that  certain  games  which  de- 
mand for  their  practise  a  considerable  outlay  of  cap- 
ital, could  hardly  have  boasted  that  excellence  of  play 
which  distinguishes  their  best  modern  exponents  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  sightseer  and  his  shilling. 

Another  obvious,  and  not  less  important,  phase  of 
the  contact  between  sport  and  finance  is  to  be  found  in 
organized  betting.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  sport  of  losing  and  winning  money  conforming  to 
the  general  rules  of  sport  which  I  have  laid  down,  and 
really  distinct  from  any  of  the  sports  with  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  associated.  Thus  a  man  may  ideally 
be  a  sportsman  of  horse-racing  or  a  sportsman  of  bet- 
ting; or  he  may  be  both  without  injustice  to  either 
branch  of  sport,  for  all  sport  in  the  sense  of  recreation 
is  governed  by  the  same  universal  principles.  But 
whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  association  of  betting 
with  other  sports  is  harmful  to  them  is  a  very  different 
question.  Ideally  sport  is  confined  to  gentlemen:  in 
real  life  it  is  also  followed  by  hucksters  who  pervert  it 
to  the  use  of  making  a  livelihood,  removing  it,  as  I 
have  said  before,  from  the  realm  of  recreation,  and  im- 
porting into  it  the  mercilessness  and  sordidness  of  the 
every-day  struggle  for  bread. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusions the  doctrine  that  sport  is  essentially  of  the 
nature  of  recreation  and  ceases  to  be  sport  in  so  far 
as  it  is  followed  for  livelihood.  We  have  distinguished 
accordingly  between  the  true  amateur  of  sport  and  the 
huckster  who  follows  sport  otherwise  than  as  a  recre- 
ation. We  have  inferred  that  gate-money  is  not  a 
consideration  germane  to  true  sport.  We  have  found 
that  betting,  though  it  may  have  in  it  something  of  the 
nature  of  sport,  is  at  best  but  a  secondary  or  parasitic 
form  of  it,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  parasites,  is 
in  its  over-developed  forms  harmful  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  parent  sport.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that, the  claim  of  such  branches  of  recreation  as  are 
associated  with  betting  to  be  regarded  as  sport  par  ex- 
cellence has  hardly  been  maintained. 

COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE:  The 
tables  accompanying  the  annual  report  of  the  United  State? 
commissioner  of  education  show  that  New  York  state  has 
16.94  per  cent  of  its  population  in  the  public  schools.  Kan- 
sas has  27.87  per  cent,  the  highest  of  any  state.  Utah  fol- 
lows with  26.78  per  cent,  and  Iowa  with  26.42  per  cent, 
while  Pennsylvania,  with  a  smaller  population,  has  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  than  New  York,  the  figures  for 
Pennsylvania  being  1.186.146.  against  i.i79,3Si  for  New  YorV 
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Back  to  Chriat 
Saet  t»  Cttriit.      B]r  Walter  Spbhcs.     Cloth,  |i 
CMcago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Mr.  Spencb  begins  his  volume  with  a 
.  chapter  on  The  New  Theology,  a  term 
which  he  at  once  warns  us  need  cause 
no  alarm.  It  simply  indicates  analogy 
with  scientific  truths;  facts  in  nature 
and  science  remain  the  same,  but  men 
are  seeing  and  interpreting  these  facts 
diiTerently.  In  the  second  chapter  on 
The  Scriptures,  the  author  asserts  that 
the  Scriptures  are  a  human  record  of 
divine  revelation.  All  attempts  to  prove 
them  inerrant  are  futile.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
word  of  God,  but  it  is  correct  to  say 
"the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God." 

In  his  third  chapter  Mr.  Spence  dis- 
cusses the  Supreme  Authority.  Where 
is  it?  Rome  says  it  is  the  church; 
Protestantism  says  it  is  an  infallible 
book;  Rationalism  says  it  is  reason; 
the  Transcendentalists  claim  that  it  is 
intuition.  None  of  these  satisfy  Mr. 
Spence.  The  church  is  a  myth;  the 
infallible  book  can  not  stand  as  a  whole 
before  the  searchlight  of  criticism.  The 
supreme  source  Of  authority,  he  be- 
lieves, is  Christ,  although  what  Mr. 
Spence  knows  of  Christ  aside  from  in- 
formation he  derived  from  The  Book, 
he'  does  not  tell  us. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  ignore  the 
old  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  'and 
finds  in  the  worst  of  men  "faint  linger- 
ing traces  of  their  divine  kinship." 
This  '\s  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
chapter  on  The  Sonship  of  Man.  The 
chapter  on  The  Atonement  is  also 
somewhat  adverse  to  old  and  gen- 
erally accepted  opinions.  Propitiation 
is  never  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ; 
it  is  never  used  in  reference  to  God. 
The  doctrine  of  propitiation  as  usually 
believed  and  taught  is  unethical. 
Neither  God  nor  man  has  the  right  to 
inflict  upon  one  person  the  penalty  de- 
served by  another. 

In  the  chapter  on  Sin  there  is  plain 
speaking  of  the  kind  which  we  admire. 
Jesus  is  not  a  fire  escape,  the  author 
bluntly  asserts.  Through  him  you  can 
not  escape  from  punishment,  but  from 
sins.  The  author  likewise  is  quite  clear 
as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
"judgment .  day."  There  will  be  no 
judgment  day  in  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  that  phrase,  he  says.  Judg- 
ment begfins  here,  and  is  continued  in 
the  life  beyond.  Literal  resurrection, 
in  his  opinion,  is  impossible.  The 
resurrection  from  the  dead  means  a 
spiritual  .  resurrection,  and  this  may 
take  place  here. 


The  most  important  part  of  the  clos- 
ing chapter,  "The  Larger  Hope,"  re- 
fers to  the  destiny  of  those  dying  unre- 
generate,  and  in  regard  to  this  subject 
the  author  affirms  that  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  moral  opportunity  of  man 
are  not  confined  to  this  life;  that  pun- 
ishment both  in  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come  is  inflicted  for  the  reformation  of 
the  transgressor;  that  endless  punish- 
ment may  be  absolutely  denied. 

The  new  theologjy  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently well  defined  for  us  to  judge 
whether  Mr.  Spence  perfectly  or  im- 
perfectly describes  it.  We  are  certain 
of  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  he 
has  very  clear  ideas,  and,  in  the  main, 
very  sensible  ideas,  as  to  his  own  the- 
ology, and  that  he  has  clearly  expressed 
them. 

Sir  Stamford   Raffles 

Sr    Stam/trd   Ragla,     By    Hugh    E.     Egbrton 
Cloth,  $1.50.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 

In  the  life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffies,  the 
eighth  in  the  series  of  Builders  of 
Greater  Britain,  Mr.  Hugh  £.  Egerton 
has  produced  a  work  at  once  interest- 
ing and  instructive — interesting  as  the 
authentic  account  of  a  life  that  was  lit- 
erally a  romance,  and  instructive  as 
illustrating  the  methods  of  a  man  with 
a  genius  for  governing  oriental  races. 
In  the  year  1795  Raffles,  then  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  joined  the 
service  of  the  East  India  company,  and . 
seven  years  later,  through  exceptional 
merit,  secured  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  to  the  governor  of  the  island 
now  known  as'  Penang,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  company  by  the  rajah  of 
Quedah  some  years  previously.  On  the 
voyage  out  he  had  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Malay  language,  and  upon 
assuming  duty  at  his  new  post  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of 
the  people,  their  nature,  customs,  and 
religious  prejudices.  He  toiled  late  and 
early  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
learned  everything  that  was  worth 
knowing  about  Malayan  aflFairs.  And  as 
he  began  so  he  continued  throughout  his 
wonderful  administrative  career  (which 
included  the  governorship  of  Java,  after 
its  capture  from  the  Dutch  in  181 1,  and 
other  offices  of  equal  responsibility) ; 
while  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  own 
government  were  ever  his  earnest  care, 
he  guarded  with  equally  jealous  zeal  the 
rights  of  the  natives  whom  he  governed. 
By  the  latter  he  wtas  idolized;  among 
the  rajahs  and  petty  princes  his  slight- 
est wish  was  law;  the  great  body  of  the 
people  looked  upon  him  as  more  than 
human.    He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler. 


probably,  in  all  their  experience  who 
sought  to  advance  their  interests  rather 
than  to  despoil  them ;  he  knew  their  Ian- 
guage  better  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  introduced  reforms,  social  and  ad- 
ministrative, which  opened  before  their 
wondering  eyes  new  vistas  of  life,  of 
peace,  and  security  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  was  legally  theirs.  Wherever  he 
went  it  was  the  same  story.  Oppres- 
sion was  eased,  pillage  stopped,  and, 
greatest  wonder  of  all,  wherever  the 
British  flag  was  raised  slavery  ceased 
and  commerce  throve.  In  1819  he  se- 
cured for  the  British  crown,  by  cession, 
the  island  of  Singapore,  then  a  jungle- 
covered  dot  in  the  ocean  and  home  of  a 
horde  of  pirates.  To-day  it  is  the 
fourth  shipping  port  of  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  most  valued  of  British  strat- 
egic points  abroad;  its  wealth  and  mar- 
velous progress  constituting  as  grand  a 
monument  to  its  founder  as  was  ever 
raised  to  man.  In  consideration  of  our 
own  position  in  the  Philippines,  the  life 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  is  a  work  of 
particular  interest  and  value. 

4- 

Powers  that  Prey 

Itmtrt  thai  Prty.  By  Josiah  Flymt  and  Francs 
Walton.  Cloth,  pp.  a6o.  Mew  York  :  McC  ore 
PhllUpa&Co. 

This  collection  of  stories  of  the  Under 
World  is  the  latest  fruit  of  the  very 
practical  experience  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Flynt  with  the  parasites  of  human  so- 
ciety. To  his  mind  the  denizens  of 
the  Under  World  differ  from  their 
brethren  in  the  upper  world  not  so 
much  in  their  psychology  and  in  mo- 
tive of  action  as  in  circumstance  and 
in  the  form  and  direction  of  their  de- 
sires. The  criminal  is  neither  wiser 
nor  stupider  than  the  more  respectable 
citizen.  .  He  is  a  man  of  normal  facul- 
ties and  desires  placed  by  chance  in  an 
environment  more  tinctured  with  the 
predatory  instinct  and  more  unsocial 
than  that  in  which  other  men  find  them- 
selves, and  is  predestined  thereby  to 
use  his  powers  with  less  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  of  society.  The 
criminal  and  the  detective  of  the  con- 
ventional conception  do  not  exist. 

The  powers  that  rule  must  depend 
in  large  measure  for  their  success  upon 
the  powers  that  prey.  This  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  belief  held  by  many 
of  us  that  the  most  successful  detective 
is  the  erstwhile  thief  who  may  even 
yet  continue  to  work  at  his  old  call- 
ing when  the  detective  business  is  dull. 
Ruderick  McKlowd  is  a  good  type  of 
the  man  who  is  thief  and  police-officer 
by  turns,  and  sometimes  both  at  once. 
The  authors  may  do  some  injustice  to 
the  "front  office,"  which  we  have  no 
doubt  contains  some  officers  who  are 
all  that  they  pretend  to  be,  but  the 
strictures  are  probably  not  far  from  de- 
served, in  the  main. 

Aside  from  the  interest  which  these 
stories  possess  by  virtue  of  their  sub- 
ject they  merit  praise  for  the  manner 
of  treatment  There  is  no  effort  at 
fine  writing  or  to  inject  a  pathetic  ele- 
ment. There  is  so  much  shoddy  sen- 
timentalism  masquerading  in  the  world 
under  the  garb  of  pathos  that  one  must 
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hail  with  relief  the  vigorous  simplicity 
that  is  found  here. 

•«• 

The  Town  of  the  Conqueror 

Fmlaiu,  tkt  Tmm  ^  the  CoHfmtrer,  By  Ahna 
Bowman  Dodo.  Cloth,  pp.  iSo,  ii.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Dodd  has  found  rich  material  for 
one  of  her  characteristic  sketches  in 
the  little  Norman  town  of  Falaise,  the 
town  of  the  Conqueror,  where  for  sev- 
eral centuries  feudalism  and  chivalry, 
English  and  French  arms,  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  each  in  turn  strug- 
gled for  supremacy.  Her  happy  facul- 
ty of  linking  present  with  past,  of 
finding  survivals  in  the  midst  of  modern 
conditions,  is  even  more  apparent  here 
than  in  her  "Cathedral  Days"  or  "Three 
Normandy  Inns."  In  Part  I  she  de- 
scribes a  delightful  pilgrimage  through 
Normandy,  from  the  courtyard  of  the 
famous  old  inn,  Guillaume  le  Conqu6- 
rant,  to  the  fair  at  Falaise.  In  order  to 
give  the  expedition  the  right  historic 
flavor  she  chose  to,  start  for  an  eleventh- 
century  fair  in  a  Norman  char-a-bancs, 
though  all  the  world  was  automobil- 
ing  or  cycling  and  even  the  peasants 
smiled  at  the  primitive  vehicle.  The 
romance  of  the  road,  with  the  "com- 
forting rural  relics  of  older,  unspoiled 
Normandy  lining  the  banks  of  the 
Dives  canal,"  with  a  hint  here  and 
there  of  old-time  ctistoms  and  homely 
traditions,  with  the  ever-changing  pan- 
orama of  pilgrims  in  holiday  attire,  is 
presented  to  us  with  touches  of  both 
sentiment  and  humor.  For  Americans, 
Mrs.  Dodd  tells  us,  must  have  the  old 
and  the  historic  served  up  with  the 
sauce  of  reality.  We  prefer  the  pic- 
turesque, when  hygienically*  plumbed. 

After  pointing  out  to  us  the  quaint 
features  of  the  fair  of  Falaise  that 
have  survived  five  centuries,  Mrs.  Dodd 
constructs  from  out  of  the  past — "of 
that  great  past  when  Falaise  sat  on  its 
clifiFs  like  a  queen  on  her  throne  and 
men  paid  hoinage  to  her" — the  "Tale  of 
a  Town"  (Part  II),  the  story  of  Ar- 
lette,  the  tanner's  daughter,  and  Rob- 
ert, Duke  of  Normandy.  In  telling  this 
tale,  Mrs.  Dodd  follows  the  models  of 
the  old  chroniclers,  whose  versions  of 
the  love  of  Robert  and  Arlette  agree 
chiefly  in  their  preference  for  the  fanci- 
ful rather  than  the  historical.  This  lit- 
tle idyl,  the  picture  of  the  fair,  the 
chapters  on  Falaise  of  our  time,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  photographs 
reproduced,  preserve  for  us  all  that  is 
most  picturesque  in  the  modern  and 
medixval  aspects  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  France. 

Mr.  Mifflin's  Sonnets  • 

TV  PltUt  »/  Dawn  and  Lmier  Smiftt.  By  Llovd 
MiFTLiN.  Cloth,  pp.  loj,  it.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  ft  Co. 

Mr.  Mifflin's  volume  of  verse  this 
year  has  the  same  classical  style,  the 
same  sensitive  coloring  of  setting,  and 
the  same  delicate  interpretation  that 
have  characterized  his  former  work. 
The  Fields  of  Dawn  is  composed  of 
forty-five  sonnets,  picturing  southern 
Pennsylvania  upon  the  Susquehanna, 
with  a  musical  ringing  in  of  nature's 
changes,  "beginning  with  early  April, 


running  through  the  seasons,  and  end- 
ing with  the  following  spring."  Few 
American  poets  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing more-  exquisite,  mellifluous, 
redolent  verse  than  these  pastoral  son- 
nets. Writing  with  perfect  simplicity, 
Mr.  Mifflin  so  adorns  his  humble  theme 
with  absolute  truth  of  narrative  that  the 
verse  has  the  atmospheric  effects  of 
Whittier's  "Snow  Bound."  At  least  six 
of  these  sonnets  are  unsurpassed  in 
our  language.  The  Later  Sonnets  have 
various  themes;  the  ones  on  Inadequacy, 
Longings,  An  East  Rain  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  not  to  mention  others,  are 
exquisite  mouldings  of  poetic  fancies. 

Briefer  Notices 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published 
"Outlines  of  Social  Economics,"  by 
.  George  Gunton  and  Hayes  Robbins, 
an  excellent  manual  of  the  elements  of 
the  subject,  topically  arranged.  The 
authors  have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of 
study  and  debating  clubs  and  high 
schools,  and  the  book  is  divided  into 
twenty  chapters,  each  of  which  is  of 
convenient  length  and  suitable  scope 
for  a  single  lesson.  The  whole  range 
of  social  economics  is  briefly  outlined, 
and  a  full  bibliography  in  an  appendix 
will  enable  the  student  to  follow  up 
the  subject  to  whatever  length  he 
choses.  The  authors  in  their  work  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  of  Social 
Economics  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  what  students  re- 
quire, and  their  book,  embodying  the 
results  of  this  experience,  is  a  most  use- 
ful text-book  on  a  subject  that  has 
very  little  good  elementary  literature. 
(Cloth,  pp.  218.) 

"Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Days"  contains  sketches  of  ten  women 
who  played  important  parts  in  our  early 
history.  The  book  is  a  departure  along 
several  lines.  In  the  first  place  the  au- 
thor, Geraldine  Brooks,  makes  a  con- 
nected narrative  out  of  each  sketch,  and 
is  not  content  to  set  down  a  few  gen- 
eral facts.  Furthermore,  the  author 
has  made  some  additions  to  the  list  of 
"colonial  dames"  whom  we  already 
know.  Her  list  includes  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, founder  of  the  first  woman's  club 
in  America,  1636;  Mary  La  Tour,  de- 
fender of  Fort  La  Tour,  1650;  Mar- 
garet Brerlt  of  Virginia,  1650;  Madam 
Sarah  Knight,  1704;  Eliza  Lucas,  wife 
of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Pinckney, 
1760;  Martha  Washington;  Abigail 
Adams,  wife  of  John  Adams;  Elizabeth 
Schuyler,  wife  of  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Sarah  Wister  and  Deborah  Norris. 
Friends  or  Philadelphia  Quakers  of 
1776.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  list 
represents  every  important  period  of 
colonial  days.  (Cloth,  pp.  2S4,  $1.50. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  have  en- 
larged their  Stage  Lovers'  series  by 
the  publication  of  two  new  volumes, 
"Celebrated  Comedians"  and  "Prima 
Donnas  and  Soubrettes."  Both  books 
are  by  Lewis  C.  Strang.  The  first 
named  book  includes  carefully  writ- 
ten biographical  sketches  of  our  best- 
known   stars  of  light  opera  and  mu- 


sical comedy  with  complete  lists  of 
the  important  characters  they  have  im-  ' 
personated  and  a  just  critical  estimate 
of  their  work  in  their  principal  roles. 
Popularity  has  been  the  final  test  of 
inclusion  and  exclusion,  which  in  books 
of  this  sort  is  quite  proper.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
record  of  the  careers  of  our  actors  even 
if  they  achieve  nothing  more  than,  our 
transitory  amusement  The  books  are 
well  printed  and  illustrated  by  good 
portraits.     (Cloth,  $1.50  each.) 

"Verbeck  of  Japan,"  by  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  missionary,  whose 
work  in  Japan  was  fruitful  of  such  ex- 
tensive results  for  good,  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  present  volume.  As  a 
biography  the  work  is  excellent;  rever- 
rential,  candid,  with  proper  subordina- 
tion of  detail  and  impressive  massing 
of  essentials.  Aside,  however,  from  the 
interest  as  a  biography  which  attaches 
to  the  book,  the  invaluable  and  perma- 
nent addition  which'  it  makes  to  our 
literature  on  Japan,  adds  further  con- 
sequence to  the  other  important  fea- 
tures of  the  volume.  For  this  reason 
and  as  disclosing  a  character  unique  in 
personality,  sublime  in  faith  and  mag- 
nificent in  labors,  the  work  will  prove 
inspiring  alike  to  clergymen  and  lay- 
men. (Cloth,  pp.  36s,  $1.50.  F.  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.) 

"Roger  Ludlow,  the  Colonial  Law- 
maker," is  a  treatment  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  law  under  the  Puritans  and 
its  direction  by  Ludlow.  The  book  is 
vitalized  by  excellent  commentary: 
first,  on  the  causes  which  compelled 
the  Pilgrims  to  leave  their  land  for 
America,  and,  second,  on  the  condi- 
tions and  mode  of  life  in  this  country 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  au- 
thor, John  M.  Taylor,  has  a  quaint 
purity  of  style  that  produces  an  accord 
between  commentary  and  citation. 
(Cloth,  pp.  166.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Soul  of  the  Street,"  by  Norman 
Duncan,  contains  six  stories  placed  in 
the  Syrian  quarter  of  New  York  city. 
By  "soul"  the  author  means  those  ele- 
ments in  the  Syrian  character,  beauty, 
abnegation,  self-sacrifice,  and  nobility, 
which  are  embodied  in  his  tales.  The 
book  is  decidedly  original.  The  -style 
and  diction  is  redolent  of  the  setting, 
and  the  author  is  besides  no  mean 
dramatist.  (Qoth,  pp.  168,  $1.25.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co..  New  York.) 

"Wings  of  Silence,"  by  George  Cos- 
sins,  is  a  good  story  of  love  and  ad- 
venture, laid  for  the  most  part  in  the 
gold  fields  of  Australia.  Bush  life  and 
improbabilities  are  its  main  elements. 
(Cloth.     Drexel  Biddlt:,  Philadelphia.) 

"Onesimus,"  the  slave  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  has  been  employed  by 
Charles  Edwin  Corwin  to  characterize 
the  moral  and  mental  evolution  of  sla- 
very to  a  higher  life — ^the  evolution 
which  in  the  Christian  religion  is  real- 
ized in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  book  is 
at  times  labored,  but  the  simple  rever- 
ence with  which  the  author  deals  with 
his  subject,  the  freedom  from  cynicism 
and   skepticism,   the   scholarly   quality 
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of  those  portions  of  the  book  which 
toudi  upon  flie  philosophy  and  thought 
of  the  early  Christian  period,  are  quali- 
ties which  overbalance  the  technical  de- 
fects. ("Onesimus."  Cloth,  pg.  332, 
$1.35.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.) 

•TTie  Present  Day  Problems  of  Chris- 
tian Thought,"  by  Randolph  Harrison 
McKim,  is  not  a  popular  or  a  sociolog- 
ical discussion  of  the  subjects  embodied 
in  the  title.  The  treatment,  theme,  and 
method  are  purely  theological.  The  au- 
thor has  sought  to  give  diversity  and 
popularity  to  the  volume  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  tke  chapters  Christianity  and 
Buddhism— an  Antithesis,  The  Oberam- 
mergau  Passion  Play,  and  Luther  and 
the  Reformation,  all  three  of  which  are 
excellent,  but  do  not  materially  change 
the  com^exion  of  the  book.  (Cloth, 
pp.  317.  $1.50-  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.) 

The  contents  of  "Thrilling  Days  in 
Army  Life,"  by  General  George  A.  For- 
sythe,  U.S.A.,  are  A  Frontier  Fight,  An 
Apache  Raid,  Sheridan's  Ride,  and  The 
Qosing  Days  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  The  volume  is  a  series  of  rem- 
iniscences, and  though  too  deUiled,  is 
dramatic  and  thoroughly  interesting. 
The  author  handles  his  material  well, 
and  describes  his  setting  with  technical 
exactitude.  The  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated by  R.  F.  Zogbaum.  (Qoth,  pp. 
197,  $1.50-  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.) 

The  sportsman's  "book  of  the  past 
year"  was  doubtless  Mr.  Frederick 
Conrteney  Selous's  "Sport  and  Travel," 
which  covers  Asia  Minor  and  the 
United  States.  Collateral  to  hunting 
experiences,  the  characteristics  of  the 
ground  covered  are  pictured  by  word 
and  photograph,  and  the  volume  is 
given  added  value  by  its  careful  de- 
scriptions of  animals  and  birds  to  be 
found  In  the  countries  traversed  by  Mr 
Selous.  (Qoth,  pp.  311,  $4.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"The  Golden  Fleece,"  translated 
from  the  French  of  Am^die  Achard,  is 
placed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
the  French  were  allied  with  the  Aus- 
trians  in  repelling  the  Turkish  invasion. 
With  this  situation  for  background,  the 
story  is  admirably  told.  The  exciting 
situations  follow  each  other  in  manifold 
forms  and  with  delightful  celerity. 
There  is  no  slow  pace,  no  pause  in 
the  narrative,  no  backward  movement 
for  an  instant  (Qoth,  pp.  435,  $1.50. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

There  is  a  true  historical  flavor  in 
"The  Glory  and  Sorrow  of  Norwich," 
by  M.  M.  Blake.  The  story  is  placed 
in  England  and  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  is  quick  with  action 
and  the  noise  of  jnen-at-arms.  The  in- 
terest does  not  attach  itself  to  the  story 
for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  to  the 
glimpse  given  us  of  the  times  in  which 
it  is  acted.  (Qoth,  $1.50.  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

Grace  Ellery  Channing-Stetson  gives 
us  in  "The  Fortune  of  a  Day"  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  placed  in  Italy. 
The  local  color  of  the  volume  is  rich 
and  strong,  the  subject  matter,  though 
at  lines  tedious,  is  a  necessary  part  of 


the  peasant  life  and  the  final  flavor  left 
in  the  mind  is  peculiarly  pleasant. 
(Qoth,  pp.  317,  $1.25.  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

Johannes  Reimers  in  "Unto  the 
Heights  of  Simplicity"  discusses  social 
and  sex  problems  and  the  unhappy  re- 
lations of  wealth  and  poverty.  The 
matter  of  the  book  if  disclosed  with  less 
grace  and  delicacy  would  offend,  but 
the  narrative  has  a  grace,  and  the  au- 
thor shows  an  ingenious  sincerity  that 
makes  the  volume  interesting  and  en- 
gaging. (Cloth,  $1.50.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.) 

Under  the  title  "The  Things  Beyond 
the  Tomb,"  T.  H.  Passmore,  M-A., 
gives  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  party  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  author  achieves  his 
avowed  object  of  producing  a  work, 
clear,  concise,  and  simple,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  faith  who  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  doctrines  of  their 
church.  (Cloth,  pp.  136.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)  ' 

"The  Evolution  of  Immortality,"  by 
Rosicraciae,  is  an  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  Rosicrucians  or  Fraternity 
of  the  Rosy  Cross.  The  only  things 
evolved  so  far  as  we  may  judge  are 
immortality  for  a  selected  few,  a  com- 
bination of  Christian  and  Pag^n  mate- 
rial, and  the  setting  up  of  energy  as  a 
fetish.  (Eulian  Pub.  Co.,  Salem, 
Mass.) 

"The  Sequel  to  a  Tragedy,"  by 
Henry  C.  Dibble,  is  the  story  of  the 
love  affair  of  a  girl  who  in  consequence 
of  nervous  shock  becomes  afflicted  with 
aversion  for  her  lover.  The  book  has  a 
series  of  exciting  features  and  is  very 
cleverly  written;  the  action  is  quick 
and  in  excellent  poise  and  engrosses  the 
attention.  (Cloth,  pp.  376.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.) 

"The  Second  Froggy  Fairy  Book,"  by 
Anthony  J.  Drexel-Biddle,  is  sure  to  be 
liked  by  the  little  folk  for  whom  it  was 
written.  It  is  filled  with  all  the  tmreal 
wonders  a  child  is  prone  to  fancy,  and 
contains  the  correct  annihilation  of  nat- 
ural or  supernatural  law  the  theme  de- 
mands. The  illustrations  supplement 
the  text  excellently.  (Pp.  127.  Drexel- 
Biddle,  Philadelphia.) 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have 
added  the  life  of  Thomas  Sydenham, 
by  Joseph  F.  Payne,  M.D.,  to  their 
Masters  of  Medicine.  Added  to  the 
value  of  the  book  as  biography,  are  the 
side  lights  it  throws  on  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  the  great  plague  of  1665,  and 
the  commentary  on  the  methods  of 
treating  disease  in  vogue  during  Syden- 
ham's lifetime.     (Goth,  pp.  264.) 

We  know  of  no  better  compend  of 
its  kind  than  "Plain  Instructions  in 
Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism,"  by  A.  E. 
Carpenter.  The  methods  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  are  stated  as  well  as 
many  facts  relating  to  hypnotism,  the 
whole  being  arranged  in  admirable 
abridgement,  allowing  review  of  the 
subject  at  a  glance.  (Cloth,  pp.  112. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 

"With  Washington  in  Braddock's 
Campaign,"  by  Edward  Robins,  is  a 
simply  told  tale  of  this  interesting  pe- 
riod of  Washingrton's  life.    The  writer 


keeps  pretty  close  to  the  historical  nar- 
rative, which,  however,  has  furnished 
him  with  enough  incidents  to  keep  tlie 
story  moving  at  a  rapid  pace.  (Cloth, 
PP-  253.  $i-2S-  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

A  true  story  of  mutiny,  suffering,  and 
hardship  is  given  in  "The  Mutiny  on 
Board  H.  M.  S.  Bounty,"  by  Lieutenant 
William  Bligh.  Cast  adrift  from  his 
ship  by  mutineers.  Lieutenant  Bligh 
with  a  few  men  journeyed  3,618  miles 
in  an  open  boat,  an  accomplishment 
which  fills  the  reader  with  admiration 
and  intense  interest  (Cloth,  pp.  140. 
M.  F.  Mansfield,  New  York.) 

"Ballads  of  American  Bravery," 
edited  with  notes  by  Ginton  Scollard, 
is  a  compilation  of  American  song  in 
praise  of  "strenuousness"  in  war  and 
in  peace.  We  may  except  to  some  se- 
lections, but  not  to  the  value  and  time- 
liness of  the  book.  (Goth,  pp.  230. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

Constance  Goddard  DuBois,  in  "A 
Soul  in  Bronze,"  tells  of  the  struggles 
of  an  educated  Indian  to  free  himself 
from  Caucasian  prejudice  and  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  world.  The 
story  is  indifferently  written  and  moves 
mechanically.  (Cloth,  $1.25.  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"Lucid  Intervals,"  by  Edward  Sand- 
ford  Martin,  one  of  our  younger  es- 
sayists, does  credit  to  bis  cleverness. 
It  contains  a  number  of  /essays  which 
are  amusing  as  well  as  philosophical, 
and  is  well  illustrated.  (Cloth,  pp.  264, 
$1.50.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.) 

"The  Cruise  of  the  Pretty  Polly,"  by 
W.  Clark  Russell,  is  the  customary  col- 
lection of  sea-tales  with  the  usual  ring- 
ing denouements,  from  burning  ships 
down  all  degrees  of  the  scale.  (Goth, 
pp.  324,  $1.50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

"Dauntless,"  by  Ewan  Martin,  is  a 
vivid  narrative  placed  in  Ireland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  fault  of  the 
book  is  that  its  too  great  length  de- 
stroys the  tension  of  interest  (Goth. 
$1.50.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE     Y^EK 


MONDAY,   DECEMBER    24 

Domestic.  —  The  Filipino  Federal 
party  has  issued  an  address  to  the  prov- 
inces calling  upon  the  natives  to  work 
r'or  peace  and  has  cabled  to  President 

McKinley  an  expression  of  goodwill 

The  state  department  has  received  no 
intimation  as  to  Great  Britain's  action 
on  the  amended  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
...The  war  department  has  decided  to 
take  no  further  action  toward  bring- 
ing volunteers  home  from  the  Philip- 
pines until  congress  provides  regulars 
to  replace  them. 

Foreign. — The  pope  closed  the  holy 
door  in  the  basilica  at  Rome,  which  he 
had  opened  just  one  year  before;  the 
ceremony  was  most  elaborate  and  was 
witnessed  by  80,000  persons;  the  pope 
showed  no  signs  of  fatigue. 

TUESDAY,   DECEMBER   25 

Domestic. — ^A  race  riot  broke  out  in 
an  Indiana  town.... News  of  the  kill- 
ing of  five  Mexican  officers  and  of  a 
number  of  men  in  a  fight  with  the 
Yaqui  Indians  came  from  £1  Paso, 
Texas.  ...H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh,  who 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Taft  com- 
mission governor  of  Benguet,  Luzon,  is 
a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  such, 
it  is  claimed,  is  ineligible. 

Foreign. — ^The  representatives  of  the 
powers  at  Peking,  through  the  Spanish 
minister,  delivered  the  joint  note  to 
Prince  Ching,  Li  Hung  Chang  being 
too  ill  to  attend;  it  was  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  empress  dowager  and  the 

emperor London    cableg^rams    state 

that  disloyal  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  are 
joining  the  Boer  invaders;  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  native  .  Afrikanders  have 
united  with  the  burghers  at  one  point; 
Lord  Kitchener  is  on  the  ground,  and 
his  forces  have  repulsed  some  of  the 
,  Boer  attacks;  the  British  forces  have 
reoccupied  Britstown,  recently  cap- 
tured by  the  Boers;  the  town  was 
taken  by  Thomeycroft's  mounted  infan- 
try, who  are  pursuing  the  burghers 
northwardly. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER     26 

Domestic. — It  was  explained  at  the 
state  department  that  the  United  States 
government  is  not  a  party  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Armenian  missionary  claims  by 
Turkey   through   a    contract   with   the 

Cramps     for     a     warship Minister 

Conger  in  signing  the  joint  note  of  the 
Peking  envoys  made  several  important 
reservations,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  rejecting 
terms  agreed  to  by  other  powers. 

FoBEiGN. — ^According  to  a  report 
from  the  French  troops  in  China  a 
force  of  twenty-five  hundred  Chinese 
was  tnet  by  them  in  battle  and  five  flags 


and  a  number  of  guns  were  taken  by 
the  French,  while  the  Chinese  suffered 

great  loss Cape  Town  reports  that  a 

squadron  of  yeomanry  has  been  en- 
trapped by  the  Boers  and  captured;  a 
mistake  in  a  military  order  at  Burgers- 
dorp  gave  the  Boers  commanding  posi- 
tions, the  British  retiring,  according  to 
the  despatch,  "from  a  difficult  predica- 
ment."... Three  hundred  students  have 
been  arrested  in  St  Petersburg  for 
propagating  Socialist  doctrines. ..  .Jules 
Riviere,  the  famous  musical  conductor, 
is  dead. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  27 

Domestic. — ^The  tariff  bill  has  been 
completed  by  the  Philippines  commis- 
sion and  been  mailed  to  Washington; 
the  commission  has  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  church  or  state  control  of  San 
Jose  college,  in  Manila. . .  .The  civil 
governor  of  Havana  has  declared 
against  the  legality  of  the  Dady  sewer- 
ing and  paving  contract.... The  presi- 
dent has  ordered  that  the  military 
reservation  at  Nome,  Alaska,  be  made 
a  public  reservation,  under  the  control 
of  the  war  department. . .  .The  Ameri- 
can economic  association  beg^n  its 
thirteenth  annual  meeting  in  Detroit 

Foreign. — Emperor  Kwang  Su  stren- 
uously objects  to  the  terms  of  the  joint 
note  calling  for  the  reduction  of  the 
forts  in  China  and  permanent  legation 
guards;  the  international  army  in 
China  continues  actively  to  operate 
against  boxers;  Chinese  war  junks 
laden  with  stone  are  anchored  off  the 
Wu-Sung  forts,  ready  to  block  the 
channel  in  case  of  emergency. .. .Gen- 
eral Kitchener  reports  continued  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  attacks  on  many  British  posts 
having  been  repulsed;  General  De  Wet 
is  again  seeking  to  make  his  way  south, 
but  is  meeting  opposition;  the  British 
war  office  has  called  for  the  resignation 
of  General  Colville,  who  has  refused  to 
resign. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

Domestic. — Many  prominent  natives 
have  been  arrested  in  Manila  as  alleged 
insurgents  under  General  MacArthur's 

recent    proclamation The    president 

has  selected  Frederick  Rittman,  of 
Cleveland,  to  succeed  Auditor  Morris, 
who  was  killed  by  Samuel  MacDonald. 
. .  .Senator  Foraker  replied  to  ex-Presi- 
dent   Harrison    on    the    Puerto    Rico 

question Educators    are    in    session 

at  Ann  Arbor,  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
mond...  .Carlos  Martinez  Silva,  Co- 
lombian minister  for  foreign  affairs,  has 
been  appointed  minister  to  the  United 
States. 


Foreign. — Efforts    of    De    Wet    to 
break  through  the  British  lines  in  the 
Orange    River   Colony  and   go  south' 
have  been  unavailing;    several  British 
officers   concerned   in   the   disaster  of 

Lindley  last  May  have  resigned The 

Turkish  government  has  contracted  for 
the  reconstruction  of  an  Ottoman  bat- 
tleship at  Kiel,  in  order  to  meet  a  de- 
mand for  payment  of  German  claims. 
.  ..The  cabinet  crisis  in  Chile  has  ended. 
Senor  Juan  Antonio  Orrego  has  ac- 
cepted the  premiership,  and  all  the 
other  ministers  have  withdrawn  their 
resignations. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER    29 

Domestic. — It  was  announced  at  the 
state  department  that  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
are  practically  concluded,  and  only 
await  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 

money  by  cong^ress A  bill  providing 

for  a  national  naval  reserve  has  been 
prepared  by  a  board  consisting  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  Rear-Admiral  Crownin- 
shield,  and  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans.. .. 
Samuel  MacDonald,  who  murdered  Au- 
ditor Morris,  of  the  war  department, 
died  in  a  Washington  hos^tal  from 
self-inflicted  wounds. 

Foreign. — The  London  end  Gt<^ 
Finance  corporation,  limited,  failed, 
dragging  down  thirteen  lesser  firms  on 
the  London  stock  exchange;  the  sus- 
pended corporation  dealt  extensively  in 
West  Australian  and  British  Columbia 
mining  shares,  and  was  interested  in 
the  building  of  an  undergroimd  road  in 

London Lord    Kitchener    reports    a 

skirmish,  with  serious  British  losses,  it 
Graylingstad,  on  the  Vaal  river,  on  De- 
cember 26;  Kimberley  is  reported  again 
to  be  practically  isolated;  General  Col- 
ville arrived  in  England  and  issued  a 
sUtement  attacking  the  headquarters 
sUff  and  defending  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disaster  at  Lindley 
in  May  last;  Lord  Roberts  sailed  from 

Gibraltar    for   England A    Japanese 

training  ship  was  lost  with  lai  persons. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER   30 

Domestic.  —  Reports  reach  Manila 
that  American  columns  have  killed  or 
captured  many  insurgents  throughout 
Luzon  without  casualties  on  their  side; 
the  Philippines  commission  authorizes 
the  employment  of  600  American  school 
teachers  in  the  islands — The  Btntria 
beat  the  New  York  in  a  race  across  the 
ocean. 

Foreign. — The  Chinese  plenipotentia- 
ries in  Peking  have  been  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  sign  the  preliminary  joint 
note  of  the  powers  and  to  ask  for  a  siis- 
pension  of  hostilities;  the  emperor's  in- 
structions are  to  agree  fully  to  the  note, 
but  to  endeavor  to  get  the  best  terms 
possible ;  the  emperor  desires,  the  court 
to  return  to  Peking  by  the  end  of  Fd>- 
ruary.  .^.General  Kitchener  reports  that 
the  Boers  took  Helvetia,  on  the  Delagoa 
bay  railway,  which  was  held  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Liverpool  regiment,  the 
British  losing  fifty  killed  and  wotmded 
and  200  captured;  fresh  Boer  comman- 
does have  invaded  Cape  Colony,  where 
the  Dutch  show  no  inclination  to  rise; 
reports  of  Boer  activity  over  a  wide 
field  are  received. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Bnaineaa  Sitnation 

Sakctad  and  Condensed  for  Pimuc  OrmiON 

THB  GBNESAL  SITUATION 

3rmdttrmfi,  New  York,  December  29 

A  fitting  close  to  a  year  of  excep- 
tional and,  in  some  respects,  unprece- 
dented activity  is  furnished  by  the  very 
general  report  of  large  holiday  busi- 
ness in  the  past  week.  The  best  re- 
ports as  to  this  sort  of  trade  come  from 
the  southwestern  section,  but,  except 
in  some  parts  of  the  spring-wheat  and 
lumber  belt  of  the  northwest,  satisfac- 
tory advices  are  quite  general.  Heavy- 
weight clothing,  too,  has  been  meas- 
urably helped  for  the  same  reason,  but, 
despite  a  good  business  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  fur  trade  has  apparently 
lagged  somewhat,  owing  to  mild 
weather.  In  wholesale  trade  business 
has  been  of  seasonably  small  propor- 
tions,- but  reports  from  leading  lines, 
such  as  iron  and  steel,  shoes  and 
leather,  lumber,  glass  and  spring  dry 
goods,  have  been  encouraging,  chiefly, 
of  course,  as  regards  the  views  enter- 
tained as  to  the  outlook  rather  than  as 
to  new  business  actually  transacted. 
Stocking-taking  is  now  in  progress,  and 
details  as  to  accomplished  results  will 
probably  be  forthcoming  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  year.  One  indication  as  to 
the  volume  of  holiday  trade  is  found  in 
reports  from  some  leading  express 
companies  that  the  holiday  rush  of 
packages  this  year  was  the  largest  on 
record. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

New  business  in  iron  and  steel  was 
well  sustained  and  quite  good  for  the 
period  under  review.  St.  Louis  reports 
a  good  volume  of  business  in  pig  iron, 
and  one  5,000-ton  lot  is  mentioned. 
Chicago  notes  free  sales  of  finished 
products  and  of  hardware,  and  15,000 
tons  of  rails  taken.  The  impression 
prevails  that  an  immense  amount  of 
heavy  bridge  material  will  be  needed 
next  year.  From  Birmingham  come 
intimations  that  a  large  business  in  pig 
iron  is  under  consideration  and  may 
be  announced  next  week.  Estimates  of 
pig-iron  production  are  that  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  little  below  14,000,000  tons, 
and,  therefore,  slightly  in  excess  of 
1899.  Iron-ore  shipments  by  lake 
routes  will  run  nearly  19,000,000  tons, 
the  largest  ever  recorded. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Speculation  in  cereals  has  been  light, 
and  increases  in  supplies  and  large  sur- 
plus reports  from  the  Argentine  have 
atill  further  depressed  the  long  interest 
in  wheat.  Corn  has  sympathized  with 
wheat,  and  country  offerings   and   re- 


ceipts have  been  heavier,  though  com- 
plaints as  to  quality  are  still  almost 
universal.  The  government  report  in- 
dicates a  crop  of  522,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  has.  apparently  vindicated 
the  more  liberal  estimates  of  yield,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  yield  of  540,000,- 
000  bushels  indicated  by  Bradstreefs 
months  ago  will  not  be  excessive.  The 
com  crop  is  the  fourth  largest  in  our 
history,  and  oats  is  next  to  the  largest 
ever  known.  World's  wheat  supplies 
•  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  year 
ago,  and  American  supplies  are  actually 
smaller.  Wheat,  including  flour,  ship- 
ments for  the  week  aggregate  4,011,105 
bushels,  against  3,610,557  bushels  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1899.  Corn  ex- 
ports for  the  week  aggregate  3,868,165 
bushels,  against  3,226,259  bushels  in  this 
week  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICXS 

Dtc.iti,   1900       /Vc.  a9,i(j;. 

Floor,  strsht.  wint ....  t3.3s4M3.io  f3.3stM3.4s 

Wheat.  No.arad 77<<c.  jnHc 

Com,  N 0.1  mixed.....  4sKc.  3«Xc. 

0>tt,No.3 (Sc  ■9C. 

Rye.  No.  3  Western.,..  s6e.  ioKc. 

Cotton,  mid.  upld 10  s-i6c  7  ii-i6c. 

Print  cloths.  64x64....  Mc.  sHc 

Wool.  Ohio  A  Pa.  X...  s4/9asc.  33(8340. 

Wool,  No,  I  cmbg.....  iqiSmc  39C 

Pork  mess.  new.. (ia.oM8$i3.oo  $io.09iM>o.So 

Lard,  prime,  cont't...  7.a5c.  S-9SC. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery...  ajc.  ilHc, 

Cheese.  State.  L.  C.  F.  iiKc.  isKc 

SnKar.centrif.96° 4Mc.  4XC 

Snnr.  Krannlated.. —  5.iec  'SHe. 

Coffee.  No.  7  iob'e  lots.  7Mc.  7C. 

Petroleum,  rldgaL....  7.sse.  9.6sc. 

■Iron.  Bess.  pig. «i3.so  Ms  00 

■Steel  oillets, ton-. —  (ly^S  <34.So 

Steelrails- |t«.oo  tiijoo 

Copoer.  lake  iuK.  lb —  17.00c.  16.5*0 

Lf«l.lb» 4.37XC  4.70c. 

Tin,  lb.. •7.aee.  S4.75C. 

*PitUbarK. 

COTTON   AND   WOOL 

Cotton  has  been  dull  on  slightly 
larger  receipts.  A  margin  of  ^  cent 
exists  between  the  January  option  and 
actual  cotton.  A  slight  gain  in  local 
stocks  is  noted.  Cotton  goods  have  been 
quiet,  and  clearance  sales  by  jobbers  are 
the  feature.  Wool  has  been  quiet  but 
steady.  '  Sales  of  the  year  at  Boston 
aggregate  145,000,000  pounds,  or  less 
than  half  those  of  a  year  ago.  Fair 
orders  for  women's  dress  goods  for 
spring  are  noted. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  continue  very 
good,  the  gain  of  7  per  cent  in  gross 
for  the  second  week  being  followed  by 
a  gain  of  9  per  cent  for  the  third  week 
of  December. 

FAILintES 

Business  failures  for  the  week  num- 
ber only  213,  as  against  262  last  week, 
220  in  this  week  a  year  ago,  218  in 
1898,  and  297  in  1897. 


Piaaiicial 

THB   MONEY  MARKET 

Another  favorable  bank  statement  on 
last  Saturday  furnished  a  basis  for  a 
further  increase  of  confidence  in  the  in- 
termediate course  of  the  New  York 
loan  market.  It  would  also  seem  that, 
in  view  of  the  danger  financial  pressure 
would  involve  when  speculative  activity 
has  attained  such  large  proportions, 
banking  and  other  interests  have  ex- 
erted their  power  and  skill  to  facilitate 
the  completion  of  the  January  disburse- 
ments with  a  minimum  of  disturbance. 
The  advance  of  exchange  rates  this 
week  would  seem  to  indicate  that  easier 
money  is  anticipated  here  after  January 
1.  Meantime,  the  preparations  for  the 
January  interest  and  dividend  payments 
have  gone  on,  but  little  indication  of 
their  presence  is  felt,  although  the  sums 
involved  will  be  undoubtedly  the  larg- 
est ever  known.  Call  money  has  been 
abundant  at  3@6  per  cent  as  the  ex- 
treme and  S@5^  per  cent  as  the  ruling 
quotations.  One  of  the  features  has 
been  the  appearance  of  fresh  offerings 
whenever  rates  presented  a  decided 
tendency  to  harden  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, there  being  much  shifting  of 
loans  on  Friday,  but  no  pressure  was 
apparent  in  the  market. 

BANK    CUCABIKflS 

Holidays  have  reduced  the  week's 
clearings,  but  the  largest  single  day's 
total  ever  recorded  was  on  Thursday 
this  week.  The  aggregate  for  five  days 
is  $1,786,322,086,  a  decrease  of  19.8  per 
cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  12 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 
Outside  of  New  York  clearings  fell 
oflf  18.6  per  cent,  but  gain  4.4  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Two  causes  contributed  to  create  a 
firmer  feeling  in  the  foreign  exchange 
market,  with  an  advance  in  both  the 
nominal  and  actual  quotations.  The 
first  of  these  factors  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  better  demand,  due  to  prepa- 
rations to  remit  by  Saturday's  steamers, 
for  coupons  and  dividends  to  be  col- 
lected here  next  week  for  foreign  hold- 
ers of  American  securities.  The  second 
and  more  important  influence  was  the 
gfrowth  of  a  belief  in  financial  and  busi- 
ness circles  that  there  will  be  no  severe 
tightening  of  money  in  the  market  here  • 
over  January  i,  and  that  after  that  date 
the  release  of  money  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  dividends  will  insure  lower 
quotations   for   interest.     Actual    rates 
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(or  demand  sterling  advanced  from 
4.8^H  ^^  'he  close  of  last  week,  and  on 
Wednesday,  after  the  holiday,  were 
quoted  at  4.84^,  with  a  further  advance 
to  4.8s@4.8sji  on  Friday,  the  posted 
figure  also  being  marked  up  yi  cent  for 
both  long  and  demand  sterling,  making 
the  nominal  quotations  ^4.82@4.86. 
Long  bills  and  continental  exchange 
kept  pace  with  demand,  sixty  days'  ster- 
ling rising  from  4.80^  to  A-^iH- 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Indications  of  comparatively  easy 
money  over  January  1  gave  a  further 
impetus  to  the  bullish  stock  speculation 
at  New  York,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  rise  in  Americans  at  London  over 
the  holidays  and  an  influx  of  invest- 
ment-buying and  public  participation  in 
the  market.  Stock  exchange  transac- 
tions are  maintained  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  heavy  realizing  sales  are  met 
'  by  fresh  buying  at  any  concessions,  re- 
sulting in  fresh  advances.  High-priced 
dividend  payers,  like  St.  Paul,  are  nota- 
bly strong  and  high,  while  moderate- 
priced  securities  show  further  advances, 
and  many  have  made  new  price  records. 
Low-priced  stocks  are  also  brought 
forward,  and  are  active  and  rising. 
Sugar  is  a  feature  on  manipulative  ru- 
mors of  a  trade-war  settlement,  and 
local  New  York  traction  shares  are  de- 
cidedly higher.  Industrials  reflect  the 
strength  of  the  railroad  list,  but  are 
not  leaders,  despite  expectations  of  a 
movement    in    the    steel    stocks.     The 

IN   OREGON 


Millions  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  left  in 
the  gift  of  the  government  are— in  Oregon. 
Soilthat  yields  from  thiee  to  fivo  harvests 
of  Wheat  for  one  seeding— in  Oregon.  Over 
3:,o:o.ooo  acres  of  forests,  that  produce 
from  25,000  to  350,000  feet  of  timber  to 
tlie  acre  in  ('rpgon.  Pastures  that  turn 
out  250-pound  sheep  and  2.200-pound  cattle 
—in  Oregon.  More  than  14.000  square 
miles  of  mineral  lands,  rich  as  the  richest 
in  Colorado,  California  or  the  Klondike  - 
in  '^regon.  A  climate  that  is  unsurpassed 
—no  winter  cold,  no  summer  heat,  no 
blizzards,  no  drouths  and  no  crop  failures 
—in  Oregon. 

Oregon  is  reached  directly  and  quickly 
bythj 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  immediate  connections. 

Ae^jofRonnd  tbo  World  viaKew  York  and  NlAgam 
rsl1t,''viUb«  MM  Irar,  post  paid,  on  recsiptora  poslag* 
itamp  by  Oao.  H.  Dani•l^  Oanaral  Paaaannr  AK«nc, 
Mew  \ot{  CeotrsI  Railroad,  Oiand  Cantral  Station,  K«w 
Yjrk. 
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bond  market  is  higher,  with  large  trans- 
actions, particularly  in  lower-priced  is- 
sues, which  are  bought  for  investment 
on  account  of  limited  offerings  of  high- 
grade  securities. 

The  Range  of  Commodity  Prices 
A  comparison  of  prices  in  1899  with 
those  of  preceding  years  in  that  great 
world's  market,  London,  is  made  by 
Prof.  A.  Sauerbeck  in  a  publication  is- 
sued by  the  royal  statistical  society  of 
London,  England,  and  just  received' by 
the  treasury  bureau  of  statistics.  This 
comparison  "shows  the  course  of  prices 
of  45  commodities  during  the  last  20 
years  as  compared  with  the  standard 
period  of  ii  years,  1867-77."  The  state- 
ment of  values  is  in  the  form  of  "index 
numbers,"  in  which  the  average  price 
during  the  period  1867-77  'S  taken  as 
100  and  the  relative  price  in  the  years 
named,  from  1880  to  1899,  is  based 
thereon.  The  45  articles  considered  are 
arranged  in  six  great  groups:  vegetable 
food,  animal  food,  sugar,  cdSee  and 
tea,  minerals,  textiles,  and  sundry  ma- 
terials. In  vegetable  food  the  index 
number  for  the  year  1880  was  89;  for 
the  year  1885,  68;  for  the  year  1890  it 
was  65;  in  1896  it  reached  its  lowest 
point,  S3;  and  in  1899  averaged  for  the 
year  60.  In  animal  food  the  figure  for 
1880  was  loi;  for  1885,  88;  for  1890, 
82;  in  1896,  again  the  lowest  point,  73; 
and  in  1899,  79.  Sugar,  tea,  and  coffee 
stood  in  1880  at  88;  in  1890,  at  70;  and 
reached  their  lowest  average,  51,  in 
1898,  and  in  1899  stood  at  53,  though 
for  coffee  and  tea,  as  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussion accompanying  the  tables,  the 
1899  figures  were  the  lowest  recorded 
in  the  tables. 

In  minerals  the  index  figure  in  1880 
was  79;  in  1885,  66;  in  1890,  80;  in 
1895,  it  reached  its  lowest  point,  62,  and 
in  i^  stood  at  92,  by  far  the  highest 
point  in  the  20  years'  period,  1880-99, 
under  consideration.  In  textiles  the 
index  fig^ure  for  1880  .was  81;  for  1890, 
66;  and  reached  the  lowest  point  in 
1897  and  1898,  when  it  stood  in  each 
year  at  51,  returning  in  1899  to  58.  In 
the  list  headed  "sundry  materials"  the 
index  figure  for  1880  was  89;  for  1885, 
76;  for  1890,  69,  and  reached  its  lowest 
point  in  1897,  when  it  stood  at  62,  and 
in  1899  returned  to  65.  Taking  the 
grand  total  of  the  45  articles  considered 
in  the  various  classes  of  vegetable  food, 
animal  food,  sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  min- 
erals, textiles,  and  sundries,  the  index 
figure  for  1880  was  88;  for  1885,  72;  for 
1890,  72,  and  in  1896  reached  its  lowest 
point,  61,  returning  in  1899  to  68. 
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whodon'twant 
it  known  thoLt 
they  do  their  own  weixhing. 
aire  delighted  with  PEAR.L. 
INE— catn't  catch  them  at  it— 
they're  not  a-t  the  tub  long 
enough.  SoeJc.  boil  and  rinse- 
not  much  IsLbor  OLbout  thoLt. 
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thus  do  a-WflLy  with  woLsh-doLy. 
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When  You  Go  South 

Over  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  and  its 
obnnections  via  Cincinnati,  careful  attend- 
ants look  to  your  comfort,  your  meals  (a  la 
cart«)  are  not  surpassed  in  the  best  hotels, 
your  rest  is  unbroken  on  the  smooth,  rock 
ballasted  roadway,  you  are  not  annoyed  by 
change  of  cars,  fatigue  vanishes  before  some 
of  the  finest  natural  scenery  in  America. 

Winter  Tourist   Tloketa 
u«  acid  at  reduced  rates 

Wlijr  DfC  wrlta  u  about  it  r  OnlrMltoDnClDoiii- 
lutl  ^>  Flo  Ida  lilrecloonnoetioDfliUPnrtTmQipa 
and  Miami  at  Rieamera  Whart  lor  Ktj  Weat, 
Ma-aan  and  HaraDa.  Ws  qoota  ratM  (ladly. 
Bandaoma  prtntad  uattar  acnt  Ira*  to  inq  .irota. 

W.J   MURPHV  W    C.  RINEARSON, 

Qiat  Maa.  Olan.  Pau.  Act. 

CINCINNATI 


Discussing  the  table  from  which  the 
above  figures  are  taken.  Prof.  Sauer- 
beck says:  "The  index  number  for  all 
commodities  was  68,  against  64  in  i8g8, 
or  32  per  cent  below  the  standard  pe- 
riod, 1867-77,  and  14  per  cent  below  the 
10  years  1878-87,  but  3  per  cent  above 
the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  As 
compared  with  1898  the  advance 
amounted  to  4  points  (or  6%  per  cent), 
while  the  rise  on  1896,  the  lowest  year 
on  record,  was  as  much  as  7  points  (or 
iiyi  per  cent).  The  rise  was  smaller 
than  was  probably  expected  by  many 
observers,  and  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  advance  for  the 
whole  year  applied  only  to  materials, 
and  here  principally  to  minerals,  to  a 
smaller  extent  to  textiles,  and  to  a  very 
slight  extent  to  sundry  materials.  Arti- 
cles of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in 
the  aggregate  lower — an  advantage,  no 
doubt,  to  consumers — ^and  were  exactly 
on  a  level  with  1897,  so  that  the  ad- 
vance obtained  in  i8g8  was  again  lost 

4- 

Variona  Tspics 

A  meeting  of  the  Iron  Ore  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  companies  who 
operate  ore  properties  in  the  Lake 
Superior  reg^ion,  has  been  called  to  meet 
January  25  to  fix  prices  for  1901  de- 
livery. It  is  said  that  a  cut  in  prices 
will  probably  be  made. 

Concerning  textile  mill  construction 
in  the  present  year,  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  says  that  returns  for 
the  last  six  months  do  not  show  so  well 
as  in  the  first  six  months.  Depression 
in  the  manufacturing  business  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months  acted  as  a 
damper  to  the  rush  to  build  mills,  par- 
ticularly cotton  mills,  that  was  noticed 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  when  all 
records  in  mill  building  were  broken. 

Consular  Agent  Harris  writes  from 
Eibenstock:  "There  are  at  present  in 
Germany  296  great  industrial  concerns 
which  employed  more  than  1,000  per- 
sons each.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  them  amounts  to 
nearly  600,000,  and  the  machinery  in 
use  represents  nearly  700,000  tons  horse 
power.  The  most  important  concern  is 
the  Krupp  works  in  Essen,  where  44,- 
087  laborers  are  employed.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  Hamburg  -  American 
steamship  company,  which  employs 
14,643  persons  on  sea  and  land." 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast 
has  doubled  in  three  years,  increasing 
from  $32,471,417  in  i^  to  $64,707,374 
in  1897.  Since  then  it  has  fallen  back- 
ward to  $61,863,678  last  year.  But  the 
record  will  be  broken  in  the  calendar 
year  just  closing,  with  total  exports 
worth  more  than  $70,000,000  from  all 
Pacific  coast  ports.  In  1894  our  im- 
ports at  Pacific  coast  ports  amounted 
in  value  to  less  than  $42,500,000.  In 
1899  they  were  $58,887,867,  an  increase 
of  only  40  per  cent  in  imports,  while 
the  gain  in  exports  was  100  per  cent. 
The  imports  for  this  calendar  year  will 
amount  to  $52,000,000.  as  compared  with 
exports  worth  at  least  $70,000,000. 

Send  16c.  to  the  Jo*.  Uuoa  Crucible  Co.,  Jerae; 
CUy,  N.  J.,  for  s  sample  pukage  of  Hielr  Aaerican 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIR5 

The  Presidential  Term 

GROvxa  Cleveland,  in  the  New  York  IVarU 
Strong  arguments  are  from  time  to  time  urged  in 
favor  of  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  the  presidential 
cAce.  These  should  challenge  serious  attention,  to 
tibe  end  that  the  present  constitutional  limit  may  be 
removed  and  a  more  reasonable  and  useful  one  sub- 
stituted. There  has  been  a  continual  increase  in  fed- 
eral legislation  of  a  peremptory  character  and  related 
to  the  immediate  and  routine  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try; and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  of  the  four  ses- 
sions of  congress  held  during  a  presidential  term  two 
are  so  brief  as  to  scarcely  permit  the  passage  of  neces- 
sary appropriation  bills,  while  of  the  others  one  oc- 
curs when  the  president  is  usually  strange  in  his  new 
office  and  burdened  with  importunities  and  labors  in- 
separable from  a  change  of  administration,  and  the 


remaining  one  encounters  during  its  continuance  the 
interruptions,  timidity,  and  demoralization  of  a  presi- 
dential and  congressional  canvass.  These  conditions 
suggest  the  scant  opportunity  allowed  for  the  initia- 
tion and  adoption  of  new  and  important  remedial 
legislation  during  a  single  presidential  term.  Another 
argument  of  considerable  weight  in  favor  of  the 
change  is  based  upon  the  complaint  that  the  busines» 
and  other  important  interests  of  our  people  are  now 
too  frequently  disturbed  and  disquieted  by  the  turmoil 
and  heat  of  a  presidential  election.  It  is  not  amiss  to* 
add  that  a  substantial  extension  of  the  executive 
tenure  would  pave  the  way  for  establishing  the  in- 
eligibility of  an  incumbent  to  succeed  himsdf,  which 
has  long  found  favor  with  a  large  class  of  our  people 
as  a  consummation  much  to  be  desired. 

American  citizens  in  the  twentieth  century  will  ?>e 
charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  for  themselves  the 
actual  substance  of  popular  rule  by  establishing  a 
more  direct  mode  of  selecting  the  people's  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  strict  accordance  with  the  people's  wll,  and 
by  so  extending  the  tenure  of  his  office  as  to  enable 
him  to  better  serve  his  countrymen  and  to  more  thor- 
oughly protect  and  defend  all  their  interests. 

Senator  Hanna,  in  an  Interview 
It  is  a  good  business  proposition  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  president  to  six  years  or  longer  and  then 
limit  him  to  that  one  term.  Such  procedure  would 
avoid  the  disturbance  of  business  relations,  which  now 
comes  every  four  years,  and  would  do  away  with  a  lot 
of  useless  agitation.  A  longer  tenure  of  office  for 
president  would  enable  him  better  to  carry  out  a 
policy  which  required  careful  attention  than  does  the 
present  short  term.  The  limitation  of  his  presidency 
to  that  one  term  would  be  an  additional  incentive  for 
him  to  accomplish  all  the  good  things  possible  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  of  the  office,  so  ttiat  his  adminis- 
tration might  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Providence  (R.  I.) /vurna/  (Ind.) 
There  is  a  reason  for  looking  at  the  idea  in  the 
way  it  is  not  commonly  regarded.  Probably  neither 
ex-President  Cleveland  nor  Senator  Hanna  considers 
that  there  is  a  modem,  scientific,  and  highly  developed 
idea  of  government  which  is  at  variance  with  their 
theory  of  the  power  of  the  executive.  In  this  new 
view  of  the  state  the  executive  is  not  permitted  to  re- 
main in  office  long  enough  to  carry  out  "his  poHcy." 
In  the  country  which  shall  adopt  this  form  of  govern- 
ment only  the  will  and  policy  of  the  people  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  executive.  Well-informed  readers 
will  understand  that  the  form  of  civics,  statecraft,  or 
governmental  machinery  of  which  these  essentials 
may  seem  so  striking  is  represented  in  the  notions  of 
certain  radical  Frenchmen,  and  that  they  call  their 
idea  a  plan  for  a  "plebiscitol  republic."  They  believe 
in  letting  no  one  man  carry  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
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in  his  vest  pocket.  They  think  that  intelligent  suf- 
fragists should  make  congresses,  ministers,  and  presi- 
dents simply  register  and  perform  the  will  of  the 
people,  which  is  to  be  expressed  in  plebiscites,  taken 
often,  on  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  with  the  effect  of 
finality.  Presidents  in  such  case  would  be  swept  out 
of  office  just  as  cabinete  are  abroad  when  an  election 
has  resulted  in  their  defeat  or  humiliation. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Nrm  and  Courier  (Dem.) 

The  extension  of  the  term,  it  is  true,  would  "avoid 
the  disturbance  of  business"  every  four  years;  but 
there  are  some  businesses  in  the  country  that  ought 
to  be  disturbed  once  in  four  years  at  least — such  as 
the  trust,  and  armor  plate,  and  army  and  navy  con- 
tract and  colonial  exploitation  and  general  lobbjring 
businesses,  for  instance — ^and  it  would  be  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public  interests  to  have  them  undisturbed 
■for  six  years  instead  of  four.  The  extension  would 
<loubtless  "do  away  with  a  lot  of  useless  agitation" 
about  such  matters,  but  it  would  also  do  away  with  a 
lot  of  useful  agitation  about  them  and  others  at  the 
«ame  time,  and  it  can  not  be  approved  for  that  reason. 
The  ship  subsidy  job  agitation,  for  instance,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  suddenly  dropped  last  year 
because  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  president's 
term,  and  it  would  not  have  been  dropped  if  his  term 
had  been  appointed  for  two  years  longer.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  have  some  subjects  "agitated"  as  often  as 
may  be,  however  unpleasant  the  agitation  may  be  to 
the  "business  relations"  and  interests  concerned  in 
them. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  (Dem.) 

'  An  extension  of  the  term  would  frequently  give  an 
undesirable  president  a  longer  time  in  which  to  afflict 
the  people.  The  experience  of  125  years  has  shown 
that  the  fathers  were  wise  in  limiting  the  term  to  four 
years.  There  is  no  just  demand  for  a  change.  If 
there  should  be  one,  the  term  should  be  made  shorter 
rather  than  longer.  As  it  is  now,  the  president  serves 
through  two  congresses.  The  people  have  a  chance, 
in  the  middle  of  his  term,  to  speak  in  approval  or  dis- 
approval in  the  election  of  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  distiirbance  of  business  relations  by  an  election 
is  largely  mythicsd.  If  it  is  unwholesome  to  "disturb 
business  relations"  once  in  four  years,  it  would  be 
undesirable  once  in  six  years.  If  a  slight  sacrifice  in 
business  really  comes,  it  is  necessary.  The  preserva- 
tion of  our  form  of  government  is  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  there  is  no  stronger  original  proposition  in 
our  system  than  frequent  appeals  to  the  people. 
There  is  something  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  live  for  besides  making  money. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Glote  (Dem.) 
The  duration  of  the  presidential  term  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  our  constitutional  system;  while 
the  manner  of  selecting  the  national  executive  is  a 
standing  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
The  agitation  of  this  question  is  bound  to  result  in  an 
.entire  reformation  of  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  executive  department  of  the  govem- 
■ment.  If  it  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  reforma- 
tion touching  the  method  of  choosing  senators,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  both  the  conscience  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people.  The  practise 
of  reelecting  the  chief  magistrate  after  one  term  is 
well  described  as  demoralizing.  It  ought  to  be  done 
away  with.  The  best  way  to  do  away  with  it  is  to 
lengthen  the  term.  The  readiness  with  which  presi- 
dential incumbents  are  regarded  as  entitled  to  their 
party's   renomination   shows   the  disposition  t)f  the 


voting  public  to  regard  the  term  of  four  years  as  too 
brief. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  this  matter  is  right.  The  presi- 
dential term  should  be  lengthened,  and  the  incumbent 
of  the  office  should  not  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The 
man  selected  for  such  duties  is,  as  a  rule,  one  with 
suggestions  of  value,  and  he  should  have  the  time  in 
ofiice  not  only  for  submitting  them  to  the  law-making 
body,  but  for  exerting  himself  toward  impressing  the 
country  with  his  policies  and  his  personality.  He  can 
not  do  this  properly  in  four  years.  In  that  brief  pe- 
riod he  starts  oflf  haltingly  and  he  pulls  up  haltingly, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  If  he  fails  of  reelec- 
tion his  administration  has  an  unfinished  appearance. 
If  he  succeeds,  it  is  during  his  second  term  that  the 
country,  both  by  reason  of  his  experience  and  his 
freedom  from  the  temptations  of  a  third,  has  reason  to 
expect  his  best  services.  The  second  point  made  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  equally  sound.  Presidential  elec- 
tions are  great  disturbers  of  business. 

Chicago  (111.)  ChronieU  (Dem.) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  four  years'  term  is  long 
enough  for  a  bad  president,  while  a  good  one  can  be, 
and  usually  is,  elected  for  a  second  term,  so  that  he 
has  opportunity  both  to  familiarize  himself  with  his 
ordinary  duties  and  to  press  upon  congress  any  im- 
portant project  of  reform  he  may  have  at  heart  and 
the  people  may  demand.  But  if  the  presidential  term 
should  be  lengthened  to,  say,  six  years  the  life  of  the 
house  of  representatives  should  be  prolonged  to  three 
years.  Indeed,  the  latter  change  alone  would  go  far 
to  remove  one  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  strongest  objections 
to  the  four  years'  presidential  term.  An  assimilation 
of  our  system  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  its  par- 
liamentary aspect  would  go  still  further  toward  rem- 
edying the  evils  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
make  the  prolongation  of  the  president's  tenure  of 
office  a  matter  of  comparative  indiflference. 

4- 

Ex-Secretary  Alger's  Defense 

A  chapter  from  General  Russell  A.  Alger's  forth- 
coming book  on  the  war  with  Spain  is  published  in 
this  month's  North  American  Review.  The  chapter 
in  question  refers  only  to  the  army  beef  scandals. 
Mr.  Alger  says  that  he  had  never  heard  a  word  of 
criticism  of  the  army  beef  until  General  Miles  tes- 
tified before  the  Dodge  commission,  and  he  speaks 
of  the  "strange,  inexcusable,  and  unsoldierly  action" 
of  the  commanding  general  in  withholding  for  three 
months  this  "pretended  knowledge  of  facts."  Gen- 
eral Eagan's  outbreak  is  condoned  as  the  act  of  a 
man  whose  composure  was  destroyed  by  cruel  and 
undeserved  attacks. 

Mr.  Alger  proceeds  to  discuss  the  charges  with 
respect  to  canned  roast  beef,  and  to  show  that  they 
were  a  recognized  part  of  the  army  rations,  and  says : 
"General  Miles  should  have  known  that  neither  the 
secretary  of  war  nor  the  commissary  general  could 
legally  alter  or  add  to  the  ration  of  the  army.  The 
ration  is  fixed  by  law,  and  its  components  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
If  General  Miles  did  not  know  that  canned  fresh 
beef  was  a  part  of  the  army  ration  then  he  displayed 
an  ignorance  in  an  important  matter  of  his  profession 
that  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  remarkable;  if  he  did 
know  that  canned  fresh  beef  was  a  recognized  part 
of  the  ration  then  his  allegation  to  the  contrary  is 
so  much  more  reprehensible."    It  appears  from  Gen- 
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eral  Miles's  orders  for  canned  beef  that  he  was  "not 
even  honest  in  making  his  dilatory  charges." 

"If,"  General  Alger  says,  "General  Miles  did  not 
look  into  the  question  of  food  for  the  Santiago  ex- 
peditioiv  he  was  as  culpable  as  though  he  had  failed 
to  inspect  all  other  important  matters."  No  chemi- 
oally^  preserved  beef  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment. "The  processed  beef  at  Tampa  exhibited  by 
a  Mr.  Powell,  referred  to  in  Dr.  Daly's  letter,  was 
brought  to  Tampa  by  the  inventor  of  die  method  by 
which  it  was  treated,  on  his  own  responsibility  and . 
at  his  own  expense.  Neither  the  process  nor  the 
meat  he  furnished,  nor  the  inventor,  Mr.  Powell 
himself,  bore  any  relation  to  the  contractors  who 
supplied  the  army  with  beef,  then  or  since.  The  in- 
ventor requested  permission  to  exhibit  his  artificially 
preserved  beef,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity.  He  requested  and  received  permission 
to  put  two  quarters  of  his  own  beef  on  one  of  the 
transports.  It  spoiled  when  at  sea  a  few  days  later, 
and  was  thrown  overboard.  None  of  it  was  ever 
issued  to  the  troops." 

Mr.  Alger  defends  the  action  of  the  commissary 
department  for  the  purchase  of  7,000,000  rations, 
which  was  declared  by  the  court  of  inquiry  to  be  a 
"colossal  error,"  by  referring  to  purchases  by  the 
navy  department  and  by  the  commissary  for  the 
army  in  the  Philippines.  In  conclusion  General 
Alger  criticises  the  action  of  congress  in  promoting 
G^eral  Miles  and  failing  "to  give  to  General  Shafter 
the  rank  of  major  general  to  retire  upon  in  his  old 
age,  and  this,  after  his  magnificent  campaign  at  San- 
tiago, as  well  as  his  former  distinguished  services." 

Press  Comment 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  (Rep.) 
It  is  indeed  a  serious  charge  Mr.  Alger  brings 
against  General  Miles :  that  he  possessed  no  evidence 
to  prove  his  case;  that  asuming  that  he  possessed 
such  proof  he  refused  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and 
failed  to  ofifer  even  the  insinuation  until  three  months 
after  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  war  had  organized  and  been  in  constant 
session.  And  even  the  unpopularity  of  Alger  will 
not  help  it  to  blow  over  as  the  wail  of  a  disappointed 
man.  It  fairly  challenges  the  head  of  the  army  to 
reply,  and  makes  it  dangerous  for  him  to  hide  his 
emotion  behind  the  plea  that  it  is  beneath  his  dignity 
to  reply.  Whether  one  admires  Mr.  Alger  or  not,  or 
whether  one  regards  him  as  a  mere  political  factor, 


the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  he  has  the  best  of 
the  argument,  and  that  General  Miles  is  in  a  sad  pre 
dicament. 

Minneapolis  (Bilinn.)  Tribune  (Rep.) 

General  Alger  does  not  make  out  any  better  case 
for  himself  and  General  Eagan  than  he  made  out  be- 
fore. He  succeeds  in  lambasting  General  Miles,  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  real  object  of  the  article.  If  it 
relieves  his  own  feelings  his  object  is  accomplished, 
but  he  can  hardly  expect  the  general  public  to  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  thresh  over  the  old 
straw  of  a  buried  controversy.  If  General  Miles  is- 
wise,  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  General  Alger's  re- 
newed assault,  for  a  revival  of  the  personal  contro- 
versy between  them  can  now  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  more  interested  in  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  army  and  the  establishment  of 
a  system  under  which  the  abuses  of  the  past  will  be- 
come impossible  than  iA  holding  post-mortems  upon 
past  failures. 

Detroit  (Mich.)   Tribune  (Ind.) 

The  canned  beef  chapter  of  the  book  shows  Gen- 
eral Alger  as  still  the  scapegoat  of  the  administration. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  a  self-imposed  role  instead 
of  an  involuntary  one,  as  formerly.  He  says  nothing 
calculated  to  prove  in  the  slightest  degree  displeasing 
to  President  McKinley  or  to  General  Corbin,  the 
politician-soldier.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  chapter  seems  designed  to  prove  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  men  who  threw  General  Alger  down. 
However,  after  Mr.  Alger  had  the — ^shall  it  be  called 
magnanimity  or  lamentable  spinelessness — ^to  go  out 
stumping  for  that  same  McKinley  administration  that 
planned  in  secrecy  and  cowardice  for  his  Iiumiliation,. 
we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
further  he  may  do. 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 

General  Alger's  chief  mistake  is  to  assume  that 
the  beef  charges  covered  or  made  up  the  public  case 
against  him.  The  case  against  him  was,  in  effect,  that 
he  was  a  very  small  politician  in  a  place  which  at  that 
time  imperatively  required  a  person  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  Why  should  he  not  let  sleeping  dogs  lie, 
or,  if  he  insists  upon  that  inversion,  let  lying  dogr 
sleep  ?  The  only  explanation  that  occurs  to  us  is  that 
he  must  think  that  he  has  still  a  political  future.  His 
delusion  to  that  effect  would  he  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  "the  pathetic  fallacy"  on  record. 


OKOVBR  REFUSES  TO  DUCK 

—  ClrvtlanJ  IjHultT 


WORKINQMAN:     "You    certainly  have 
been  good  to  me."— iWrni  York  W»rld 


BOTH  :  "Your  dope  did  It." 

—SI.  Patil  Phnttr  Pre$$ 
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New  York  HeraU  (Ind.) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  article  is  a  specious 
plea  in  denial  of  a  serious  wrong,  upon  which  the 
country  long  ago  passed  a  final  and  just  sentence  of 
condemnation,  and  it  therefore  fails  of  its  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  establishes  beyond  doubt  the 
recklessness  of  the  unproved  charges  made,  after 
months  of  inexplicable  delay,  by  General  Miles,  and 
leaves  a  concrete  impression  that  this  officer  signally 
failed  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  crisis  of  a  campaign. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  6%>0«f  (Dem.) 

General  Alger  brings  out  nothing  new  in  facts  in 
the  treatment  of  the  matter,  but  weaves  in  many  pro- 
voking insinuations  and  aJlusions  for  the  manifest 
purpose  not  of  vindicating  himself,  but  for  "getting 
square"  with  a  man  who  was  so  soldierly  as  to  com- 
plain of  abuses  that  were  practised  upon  the  army  in 
the  field  and  which  should  not  be  tolerated,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  abused  and  attacked  by  those  who 
were  profiting  by  the  abuses  of  which  he  complained. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  limes  (Dem.) 

Public  opinion  refuted  all  these  Algerine  charges 
when  it  brought  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  president 
which  compelled  him  to  force  ihe  millionaire  member 
of  his  cabinet  out  into  unofficial  darkness  and  upon 
congress  which  forced  that  body  to  promote  the  com- 
mander, whom  Alger  and  his  cabal  had  subjected  to 
unmerited  opposition  and  contemptible  persecution,  to 
a  lieutenant-generalship. 

The  Tiresome   Philippine  War 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Journal (Kep.) 

There  is  neither  economy,  humanity,  nor  states- 
manship in  dallying  with  the  present  situation.  It 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  at 
whatever  cost,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ended  the  less  will 
be  the  cost.  The  question  of  ending  it  is  "up  to"  con- 
gress, and  that  body  will' fail  in  its  duty  if  the  present 
session  ends  without  some  vigorous  legislation  in  this 
direction.  The  people  are  getting  tired  of  the  present 
phase  of  the  Philippine  question  and  want  it  ended. 
For  that  purpose  the  most  drastic  measures  will  be 
the  most  welcome. 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 

The  American  people  are  plainly  tired  of  this 
Philippine  war.  The  administration  must  be  aware 
that  the  case  of  its  enemies  is  not  weakened  nor  the 
confidence  of  its  friends  augmented  by  the  daily  read- 
ing about  all  this  cost  and  killing.  To  kill  rebellion  by 
inches  and  trust  to  patience  and  slow  time  to  bring 
back  peace  and  contentment  is  not  a  humane  or  a 
wise  policy.  It  can  not  be  the  lack  of  money.  Is  it  the 
lack  of  troops,  supplies,  transportation,  ammunition, 
artillery?  Is  it  the  lack  of  a  competent  commander? 
The  public  simply  does  not  know  where  the  trouble 
lies.  It  does  know  that  there  is  trouble  somewhere. 
Where  is  it?  How  long  is  this  Philippine  war  going 
to  last?  , 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  AVtvj  (Ind.) 

We  have  been  in  the  Philippines  now  for  more  than 
two  years  at  a  great  cost  of  life  and  treasure,  and  we 
are  still  far  from  the  goal  of  pacification.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Root.  He  declares  that  the 
moment  we  remove  the  absolute  power  of  the  military, 
that  moment  there  will  be  a  recoil  that  would  lose 
what  we  have  won.  We  certainly  can  not  expect  to 
go  on  garrisoning  the  Philippines  with  an  army  the 
size  of  the  one  that  now  occupies  them.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  will  agree  to  that. 
There  is  manifestly  but  one  of  two  things  to  do- 
either  to  increase  the  force,  and  resume  the  offensive 


in  a  drastic  way,  or  to  submit  terms  for  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  autonomy  than  we  have  heretofore  contem- 
plated. 

Boston  (}Jl2M.)  Herald  (\aA.  Dem.) 
This  is  not  a  question  of  imperialism  or  anti- 
imperialism;  of  expansion  or  anti-expansion;  it  is 
simply  whether  we  have  properly  or  not  carried  out 
the  work  we  have  undertaken  to  do.  We  held  two 
years  and  a  half  ago  the  enthusiastic  friendship  and 
admiration  of  the  Filipino  people ;  we  have  now  prac- 
tically converted  all  of  them  into  enemies,  who  hate 
us  worse  than  they  ever  hated  the  Spanish,  and  hate 
us,  moreover,  with  that  undying  Malay  hatred  which 
descends  from  father  to  son.  Viewing  the  problem  as 
a  section  in  this  great  national  department-store  of 
ours,  it  must  be  said  that  mismanagement  has  in  this 
undertaking,  not  only  deprived  us  of  profit,  but  has 
brought  about  grievous  losses,  and  has  apparently 
committed  us  for  an  indefinite  future  to  an  enterprise 
which,  in  its  present  aspect,  is  certainly  unpromising. 
New  York  Evening  Pest  (Ind.) 
It  ill  becomes  a  preacher  to  ask  converts  why  they 
have  been  so  long  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  so  we  shall  not  put  any  unpleasant  queries 
to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Boston  Herald,  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal,  and  other  newspapers  which  are 
now  making  the  somewhat  belated  discovery  that 
ever)rthing  Philippine  is  not  for  the  best  possible  in 
the  best  possible  of  worlds.  All  that  we  care  to  note 
is  that  they  are  at  last  under  conviction  of  sin,  and 
crying  out,  "What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?"  They 
pronounce  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  shock- 
ing and  intolerable.  They  see  that  we  have  been  sow- 
ing the  island  with  treasure  and  blood,  and  reaping 
only  a  crop  of  hatred.  Mismanagement  and  failure 
stand  written  on  the  president's  Philippine  policy  of 
the  past  two  years,  and  these  steadfast  friends  and 
eulogists  of  his  are  now  calling  upon  him,  almost  an- 
grily, to  change  it.  Mend  it  or  end  it,  is  their  cry. 
Is  it  not  time  to  confess  the  whole  policy  a  hideous 
blunder  ?  f^ 

Leprosy  in  the  Philippines 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers,  says  Major  Guy  L.  Edie,  the  writer  of  a  re- 
port appended  to  General  MacArthur's  report  on  the 
Philippines,  there  are  30,000  lepei;?  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  the  major  portion  of  these  being  in  the 
Visayas.  Leprosy  was  introduced  in  1633,  when  the 
emperor  of  Japan  sent  a  ship  with  150  lepers  on 
board  to  the  Philippines  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Cath- 
olic priests.  A  house-to-house  inspection,  begun  last 
January,  resulted  in  more  than  a  hundred  lepers  being 
found.  These  were  sent  to  San  Lazaro  hospital,  in 
Manila,  but  many  others  escaped  into  the  surrounding 
country.  A  commission  is  now  engaged  in  the  work 
of  selecting  a  suitable  island  or  islands  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  all  the  lepers  in  the  archipelago. 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger 
Thirty  thousand  is  not  such  a  frightful  total  as  it 
seems,  and  is  a  matter  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  islands  or  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  them.  If  there  is  any  radical 
good  that  civilized  government  is  capable  of  doing, 
that  of  assisting  the  ignorant  to  better  ways  of  living 
must  be  given  first  place.  Leprosy  is  a  fearful  disease, 
but  it  is  a  disease  due  to  the  filth  that  results  from 
ignorance.  The  victims  of  the  malady  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  proper  food,  and  sanitation  is  a  problem  the 
existence  of  which  would  be  revelation  to  them.  To 
teach  them  how  to  live  physically  would  be  the  first 
step  towards  teaching  them  how  to  rise  above  the 
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degradation  that  is  their  common  lot.  The  lepers 
must  be  restrained  from  admixing  with  the  untainted 
of  their  race.  To  afford  them  asylum  is  the  work  of 
humanity.  Unless  steps  be  taken  thus  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  evil  there  is  no  telling  the  proportions 
it  may  reach.  Perhaps  the  disease,  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  concerned,  is  incurable,  but  it  is  subject  to 
restriction,  and  may  be  stamped  out.  The  presence  of 
lepers  in  the  Philippines  simply  adds  to  the  obligations 
this  country  has  assumed,  and  is  no  reason  for  regret 
that  they  have  been  assumed. 

Albany  (N.Y.)   Times- Union 

How  small  a  part  of  the  actual  number  of  lepers 
has  been  discovered  can  be  but  conjectured,  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  systematic  search  will  reveal  a  most 
serious  condition  of  affairs.  The  establishment  of  an 
island  colony  for  the  afflicted  is  the  most  natural,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  course  open.  But  that  will  not  be 
the  light  and  simple  expedient  that  it  seems  to  be.  A 
colony  of  30,000  victims  in  varying  stages  of  dissolu- 
tion will  present  a  tremendous  problem  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  care  of  these  people  will  call  for  nurses 
who  practically  surrender  their  lives  when  they  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  work.  A  corps  of  physicians 
will  be  necessary  also,  and  ahogether  such  a  settle- 
ment would  mean  actually  the  establishment  of  some 
special  mode  of  government  for  the  infected  islands. 
The  question  is  one  which  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
the  medical  bureau  of  the  government,  and  no  one 
can  now  attempt  to  predict  the  result.  Many  cases  of 
the  disease  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  this  country 
by  returning  soldiers. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

The  official  admission  that  "no  less  than  30,000" 
cases  of  leprosy  are  on  record  in  the  Philippine  is- 
lands will  be,  as  the  war  department  anticipated,  a 
startling  piece  of  information  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtless  the  most  pitiable  and 
loathsome  affliction  that  is  visited  upon  the  human 
race,  and  still  worse  is  the  fact  that  to  date  medical 
science  has  discovered  no  remedy  either  to  alleviate 
materially  its*  accompanying  distress  or  to  actually 
prevent  its  spread.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  much 
graver  than  that  which  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
face  in  Cuba  when  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Dread  as  is  this  scourge, 
it  is  still  subject  to  cure  and  ultimate  control.  But 
the  curse  of  leprosy  remains  an  unrestrained  agency 
of  death  by  slow  but  sure  stages. 


The  Proposed  Purchase  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  has  offered 
the  Danish  government  $3,500,000  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  The  purchase  of  these  islands  has  been 
a  subject  for  rumor  for  some  time,  but  it  is  now  said 
that  our  government  has  definitely  decided  to  pur- 
chase if  Denmark  will  accept  the  price  named.  The 
islands  in  question  are  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John,  the  total  area  of  which  is  1 18  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  three  islands  is  32,786,  mostly  Ne- 
groes engaged  in  sugar-cane  cuhivation.  The  annual 
imports  and  exports  each  amount  to  about  $100,000. 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  (Dem.) 
Denmark  draws  no  income  from  the  islands;  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  obliged  to  mak<;  good  every 
year  the  difference  between  the  income  and  the  out- 
go, as  the  trade  of  the  islands  does  not  yield  nearly 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  their  government. 
Hence,  she  would  like  to  be  rid  of  them,  even  if  she 
had  to  give  them  away.  But  there  is  a  strong  Ameri- 
can objection  to  their  transfer  to  any  European 
power,  and  none  of  them  care  to  incur  our  ill-will 
by  bidding  for  them.  Knowing  that  several  would 
otherwise  make  a  bid,  it  seems  to  be  conceded  all 
around  that  we  ought  to  pay  something  for  them; 
but  the  question  is.  How  much  ?  The  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000  has  been  spoken  of  on  this  occasion  as  the 
figure;  but  whether  that  is  what  we  are  willing  to 
give,  or  Denmark  is  willing  to  take,  is  not  (juite 
clear  yet.  If  any  European  power  acquired  the  is- 
lands, it  would  doubtless  make  some  place  or  places 
in  them  a  strongly  fortified  naval  depot  under  the 
peaceful  designation  of  a  coaling  station.  What  we 
shall  do  with  them  if  we  get  them  does  not  yci  ap- 
pear discussable,  except  that  we  shall  hold  them  in 
support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  though  possibly  we 
might  make  them  able  to  pay  for  their  own  govern- 
ment by  giving  them  the  free  trade  with  ourselves 
which  the  president  said  a  year  ago  it  was  "Our 
plain  duty"  to  give  to  Puerto  Rico.  Once,  they 
produced  much  sugar  from  cane;  but  now  nothing 
but  a  little  fruit,  a  few  vegetables,  and  some  Guinea 
grass;  but,  if  it  were  proposed  to  reestablish  the 
sugar  cane  industry,  there  would  be  a  howl  from  our 
bounty-fed  beet  sugar  raisers  for  protection,  and 
"our  plain  duty"  to  them  would  go  the  way  of  that 
to  Puerto  Rico. 


THE   PLAO: 


*  Come  on  over " 

— UimmsaftUt  Trihme 


UNCLB    SAM,    BY     MR.     HAY 

—Ntw  Ytri  J»timal 


TO  SIQN  OR  MOT  TO  SIGN 

—MinntaftUt  THSmw 
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Philadelphia  (Pa.)  "Z/<^«'  (Ind.  Rep.) 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  senate  rejected 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  islands  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  did  not  unanimously  consent. 
Whether  the  "consent  of  the  governed"  is  to  be 
asked  again,  if  the  present  reported  negotiations  for 
the  transfer  of  the  islands  are  completed,  remains  to 
be  seen.  No  reference  to  this  matter  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  meager  published  despatches  touching  the  re- 
vival of  this  old  subject.  It  is  sing^ular  that  while 
Mr.  Seward's  bargain  was  unceremoniously  rejected 
by  the  foreign  relations  committee  just  after  a  war 
in  which  the  necessity  of  our  possession  of  the  islands 
would  have  been  demonstrated,  if  at  all,  its  purchase 
at  this  time  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  course  by  many 
newspapers.  The  fact  is  that  the  statesmanship  of  the 
new  "world  power"  looks  upon  the  purchase  of 
another  group  of  islands  at  $7,500,000  as  a  mere  bag- 
atelle in  benevolent  assimilation.  The  islands,  it  is 
urged,  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  fleet. 
When  purchased  it  will  be  urged-  that  a  larger  fleet  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  islands.  So  the 
carnival  of  extravagant  federal  expenditure  goes  on. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  (Rep.) 
Denmark  would  be  wise  to  end  the  dickering  by 
making  terms  with  the  United  States.  This  country 
could  not  permit  their  sale  to  any  other  foreign 
power.  In  the  hands  of  others  they  would  become, 
as  an  immense  naval  station,  a  menace  to  us.  We 
want  them  as  a  protection  to  our  interests  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have 
done  everything  possible  to  secure  them,  save  pay  an 
extortionate  price,  and  in  all  honesty  Denmark 
should  seriously  consider  the  last  offer  "of  this  coun- 
try. If  the  islands  are  sold  they  must  be  sold  to  the 
United  States. 

Chicago  (111.)  Times-HtraU  (Rep.) 

If  any  one  in  or  out  of  Washington  can  furnish  a 
plausible  reason  why  the  United  States  should  pay 
12,000,000  kroner  ($3,240,000)  or  a  red  cent  for  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  speak 
up.  Instead  of  offering  $3,000,000  for  the  job  lot  our 
government  should  gently  but  firmly  inform  his  ex- 
cellency the  king  of  Denmark  that  the  United  States 
would  not  take  these  three  jewels  of  his  crown  for  a 
gift.  We  have  some  1,500  islands  of  our  own,  many 
of  which  we  would  gladly  dispose  of  at  a  bargain. 

State  Lesislation  in  igoo 
From  the  admirable  comparative  summary  of 
legislation  by  states  published  by  the  New  York 
state  library  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  general  idea  of 
the  trend  of  state  legislation  as  well  as  to  locate 
particular  laws.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
notes : 

SUFFRAGE 

The  constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  vote 
in  North  Carolina  to  disfranchise  the  illiterate  Negro 
was  adopted  and  goes  into  effect  in  July,  1902.  The 
proposed  plan  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Louisiana 
in  1898,  and  makes  ability  to  read  and  write  a  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  a  qualification  for  voting. 
This  provision  applies  to  whites  and  blacks  alike, 
but  there  is  a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  entitled  to  vote  in  any  state  prior  to  January 
I,  1867,  or  to  a  lineal  descendant  of  such  person 
who  registers  before  January  i,  1908. 

PAROLE  AND  PARDONS 

An  interesting  Kentucky  law  provides  that  the 
board  of  prisons  commissioners  may  parole  convicts 
in  the  penitentiary  for  the  first  time.     Paroled  pris- 


oners are  not  required  to  remain  in  the  state,  but  if 
they  do  so  they  are  required  to  report  their  place  of 
residence  and  conduct  to  the  board  of  prison  com- 
missioners, through  the  county  judge,  at  least  every 
six  months.  North  Dakota  has  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  establishing  a  board  of  pardons, 
consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney  general,  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  two  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 


STATE  INSURANCE 

South  Carolina  has  decided  to  make  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  state  insurance.  The  state  wilt 
carry  its  own  risks  on  all  state  and  county  public 
buildings  except  school-houses.  Begfinning  January 
I,  1901,  half  the  amount  now  paid  for  premiums  on- 
city  and  county  buildings  will  be  paid  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  for  an  insurance  fund. 
When  the  insurance  fund  reaches  $200,000  no  further 
premiums  will  be  paid,  except  to  maintain  the  fund 
at  this  amount. 

WORKINGMEN'S  TRAINS 

Massachusetts  has  provided  for  the  running  of 
workingmen's  trains  in  the  Boston  suburban  dis- 
trict. Trains  on  any  railroad  terminating  in  Boston, 
such  trains  shall  arrive  at  Boston  between  6  anrf 
7 :30  A.  M.  and  between  6  -.30  and  7  p.  m.  every  week 
day,  and  shall  depart  between  the  same  hours.  For 
such  trains,  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles, 
season  tickets  shall  be  furnished  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding $3  per  mile  per  year,  and  quarterly  and 
weekly  tickets  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $1  per  mile 
per  quarter,  and  such  tickets  to  be  good  once  a  day 
each  way  for  six  days  in  the  week. 

TRADING    STAMPS 

The  use  of  trading  stamps  was  prohibited  by 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Vermont, 
in  1898;  b^  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  i» 
1899,  and  during  the  past  year  by  Louisiana  and 
New  York.  The  Rhode  Island  law  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  po- 
lice power  and  that  it  deprives  citizens  of  liberty 
and  abridges  their  privileges  and  immunities. 

STAMP  TAXES 

Virginia  has  provided  for  the  collection  of  its  tax 
of  $1  on  the  seals  of  all  courts  and  notaries  by  means 
of  an  adhesive  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  the  instrument 
requiring  the  seal,  over  which  the  seal  shall  be  placed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cancel  the  stamp.  So  far  as 
known  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  use  of  stamps 
by  a  state  for  the  collection  of  a  tax. 

VOTING  MACHINES 

The  voting  machine  is  rapidly  gaining  in  public 
favor.  The  first  state  law  authorizing  its  use  was 
passed  by  New  York  in  1892,  allowing  towns  to  use 
the  Myers  automatic  ballot  cabinet  in  town  elec- 
tions. During  the  present  year  Rhode  Island  has 
created  a  voting-machine  commission  to  examine 
machines  and  make  regulations  for  their  use  by  cities 
and  towns.  In  Iowa  the  use  of  voting  machines  has 
been  authorized  at  all  elections,  and  a  commission 
to  examine  voting  machines  created. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES 

In  Iowa  a  state  library  commission  has  been 
created,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  advice  to  libraries 
and  aid  in  their  establishment  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  state  library  in  the  development  of  traveling  li- 
braries. New  Jersey  also  has  created  a  library  com- 
mission. It  is  required  to  furnish  advice  to  libraries 
and  may  give  $100  to  such  as  expend  an  equal  sum 
for  books.     Beginning  with  Massachusetts,  in  1890, 
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special  library  cdmmissions,  or  authorities  with  simi- 
lar duties,  have  now  been  provided  in  fifteen  states. 

TRUSTS 

Mississippi  was  the  only  state  to  pass  anti-trust 
legislation  in  1900.  Trusts  and  combinations  are 
now  prohibited  by  statute  or  constitutional  provi- 
sion in  twenty-nine  states  and  territories. 

FRANCHISE  TAX 

New  Jersey  has  adopted  a  franchise  tax  law  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  that  adopted  by  New  York 
in  1899.  Like  the  New  York  law,  it  provides  for  the 
taxation  of  persons  and  corporations  using  high- 
ways, streets,  and  public  places,  except  railroad  and 
canal  companies. 

TAX   INQUISITORS 

Iowa  has  followed  the  example  of  Ohio  in  pro- 
viding for  tax  inquisitors  to  discover  personalty 
omitted  from  tax-lists.  The  law  authorizes  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  lo  contract  with  any 
person  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  property  not 
listed  for  taxation. 

Bounties  for  Re-enlistment 

Washington  Correspondent  New  York  Herald 
It  is  understood  that  General  MacArthur  has 
recommended  that  a  bounty  of  $250  be  allowed  to 
each  soldier  in  the  Philippines  who  reenlists  for 
another  term,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  meet  with  favor 
at  the  war  department.  But  the  men  are  so  tired  of 
the  service  and  so  anxious  to  get  home  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  that  inducement  would  avail  to 
hold  many  of  them. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- Union  (Dem.) 
General  MacArthur  and  the  administration  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  "it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  an  army  of  6o,oco  men  in  the  Philippines." 
We  remember  how  men  offered  themselves  for  ser- 
vice when  war  was  declared  with  Spain — how  many 
sheds  tears  when  rejected.  But  now  we  are  at  peace, 
according  to  such  Republican  authority  as  Senator 
Depew,  who  should  certainly  know  whereof  he 
spoke,  and  Americans  have  never  been  anxious  to 
mlist  except  for  fighting.  Why  should  we  conclude 
our  patriotism  had  decayed?  The  dispatch  clearly 
foreshadows  the  draft,  and  we  may  now  look  for  this 
at  any  moment.  How  will  it  be  received?  The 
United  States  could  command  the  service  of  10,000,- 
000  men  to  resist  an  invasion — 5,000,000  would  en- 
list immediately  for  any  service  that  appealed  to  the 
public  heart  and  national  conscience;  what  is  the 
matter  now?  Is  the  nation  about  to  adjure  the  Mc- 
Kinley  attempt  at  "assimilation  and  education"  with 
the  magazine  rifle  as  teacher  ? 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  (Rep.) 
It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  cost  of  transporiing 
the  soldier  home  and  transporting  the  recruit  to 
the  Philippines  be  considered,  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  the  government  to  offer  a  very  liberal 
bounty  for  the  reenlistment  of  the  volunteers  at 
Manila.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  reenlist- 
ment in  the  matter  of  economy  the  government 
would  secure  the  services  of  a  well-trained  and  ex- 
perienced soldier  instead  of  a  new  recruit.  A  bounty 
of  $250,  as  suggested  by  General  MacArthur,  it  is 
believed  would  secure  the  reenlistment  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men.  Possibly  one-third  of  the 
thirty  thousand  whose  terms  of  service  will  expire 
within  the  next  six  months  could  thus  be  induced  to 
remain,  but  whatever  the  number  it  would  be  clearly 
a  gain  to  the  government.  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  offering  a  bounty  to  men  to  remain 
in  the  Philippines  might  not  interfere  with  enlisting 


men  here.  The  fact  thai  the  volunteers  very  gen- 
erally desire  to  return  home  is  likely  to  make  an 
unfavorable  impression,  and  if  an  extraordinary  in- 
ducement is  offered  them  to  continue  in  the  service 
it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  a  bounty  in  order  to  se- 
cure recruits.  However,  it  is  manifestly  desirable 
to  retain  as  many  men  in  service  in  the  Philippines 
as  can  be  induced  to  remain,  and  a  bounty  of  $350 
would  not  be  an  extravagant  sum  to  pay  for  reenlist- 
ments. 

Congressional  Summary 
January  3. — Both  houses  of  congress  resumed  their 
sessions  after  the  holiday  recess.  In  the  senate  the 
consideration  of  the  army  reorganization  bill  was  be- 
gun, that  measure  displacing  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
from  its  privileged  position  as  unfinished  business; 
during  the  debate  the  oppositicm  senators  indicated 
that  their  line  of  attack  upon  the  bill  would  be  against 
the  creation  of  a  large  permanent  standing  army.  In 
the  house,  Mr.  Olmsted,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  as 
a  matter  of  privilege  a  resolution  reciting  the  alleged 
abridgment  of  the  suffrage  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  and  directing  the 
committee  on  census  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts 
to  the  house,  in  order  that  a  constitutional  basis  of 
representation  could  be  established  for  those  states. 

January  4. — ^The  senate  discussed  the  army  reor- 
ganization bill  for  five  hours.  The  debate  took  a  wide 
range  at  times,  but  was  confined' principally  to  the 
question  of  the  necessity  for  the  increase  in  the  reg- 
ular army  provided  for  in  the  pending  measure.  The 
house  had  a  spirited  struggle  over  the  Olmsted  reso- 
lution to  investigate  the  abridgment  of  the  suffrage 
in  certain  southern  states,  with  a  view  to  reapportion- 
ment upon  the  actual  basis  of  suffrage;  it  was  finally 
referred  to  the  census  committee,  where  the  opposition 
desired  it  to  go  orig^ally;  the  reapportionment  bill 
was  taken  up. 

January  5. — In  the  senate  the  army  reorganization 
bill  was  under  consideration,  but  little  progress  was 
made.  The  reapportionment  bill  was  considered 
throughout  the  day  in  the  house ;  there  were  several 
sharp  tilts  between  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  and 
Chairman  Hopkins,  of  the  census  committee. 

Various  Topics 

THE  POPULIST  COMMITTEES  which  have  been  con- 
ferring at  St  Louis  have  decided  to  Iceep  to  the  middle  of 
the  road." 

THE  FIRST  SIGN  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  relinquished  the 
candidacy  business  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  will  soon  be 
an  editor.  The  Democratic  party  never  nominated  an  editor 
for  president  but  once,  and  we  dl  remember  what  came  of  it 
—New  York  World. 

IGNATIUS  DONNELLY,  author  of  "Th«  Great  Crypto- 
gram," aiming  to  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays, 
reformer,  congressman,  and  in  1900  vice-presidential  can^- 
date  on  the  middle-of-the-road  Populist  ticket,  died  at  Minne- 
apolis last  week.    He  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1831. 

THE  NAVAL  REGISTER  for  the  year  1901  will  show 
the  growth  of  the  navy  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  a  few  officers,  and  still  fewer  ships,  the  navy  has  grown 
to  a  total  of  1,838  commissioned  oflfe:ers,  i7,Soo  enlisted  men, 
2,500  apprentices  and  232  ships  of  all  classes,  with  sixty-one 
under  construction. 

WHAT  TAMMANY  COSTS  has  been  computed  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  presents  detailed  figures  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  city  administration  has  increased 
30  per  cent  under  the  present  administration.  The  increases 
in  the  departments  named,  in  five  years,  were:  Police, 
$6,742,369;  fire  department  $2,398,951;  schools,  $12,923,629; 
health  department  $796,972;  building  department,  $515,602. 
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The  Camorra  in  Naples 

London  Sptaker 

While  the  political  world  is  slumbering  both  in 
parliament  and  in  the  country,  general  attention  in 
Italy  is  turned  to  the  scandals  which  have  come  to 
light  in  Naples,  and  which  have  revealed  again  that 
the  association  called  the  Camorra,  an  old  and  crimi- 
nal plague  spot,  is  there  as  deeply  rooted  as  the  Mafia 
in  Sicily.  The  two  societies  are  about  equal  in  power 
and  crime. 

As  the  Mafia  had  as  its  head  Deputy  Palizzolo, 
now  in  prison  accused  of  instigation  to,  and  com- 
plicity, in  murder,  so  the  Camorra  recognizes  as  its 
supreme  head  another  member  of  parliament,  Deputy 
Casale,  who,  since  1892,  has  constantly  been  re- 
turned without  opposition  to  the  chamber,  no  one 
daring  to  stand  against  him.  His  power  was  so  great 
that  he  used  to  be  called  the  "King  of  Naples,"  nor 
was  that  a  misapplied  title,  as  whoever  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  dreaded  and  ever-powerful  society 
has  really  held  in  his  hands  the  lives  and  interests 
not  only  of  the  largest  town  of  the  peninsula,  but 
almost  of  the  whole  south  of  Italy.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  social  and 
political  atmosphere  of  the  southern  provinces,  which 
still  bear  traces  of  the  sad  historical  heredity  of  so 
many  centuries  of  feudal  Spanish  sovereignty,  made 
worse  later  by  that  Bourbon  government  which 
Gladstone  called  the  "negation  of  God." 

The  Camorra  as  it  now  exists  is  divided  into 
corps,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
Camorristi  and  forty-eight  Picciotti  (recruits),  the 
former  each  having  two  of  the  latter  under  his  com- 
mand, one  to  watch  over  him  and  the  other  to  serve 
him.  The  Picciotti,  in  the  same  way,  have  under 
them  the  Giovani  Onorati  (honored  members),  who 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  society.  There  are  two  high  officers,  the 
head  and  the  cashier,  who  are  elected  by  the  Camor- 
risti. He  who  reveals  the  secrets  is  killed  without 
mercy,  usually  by  the  Picciotti,  who  if  successful  may 
hope  to  rise  a  step.  The  chief  funds  of  the  society, 
as  a  society,  come  from  gambling  and  usury.  The 
Camorrista  visits  low  taverns  and  goes  from  table 
to  table  obliging  members  to  play,  and  demands  2d. 
out  of  each  lod.  betted,  enforcing  his  will  at  the  point 
of  his  knife,  and  very  seldom  meeting  with  resis- 
tance. Often  he  lends  money  to  the  players  with  an 
interest  of  2d.  in  every  lo'd.  if  the  money  is  returned 
at  once,  or  2d.  a  day  on  every  lod.  until  principal 
and  interest  are  paid.  Various  punishments  are  in- 
flicted on  disobedient  members,  but  death  is  only  de- 
creed in  case  of  treason ;  however,  the  fiat  once  gone 
forth  there  is  no  escape.  Of  course  this  is  the  low 
Camorra,  of  which  those  who  occupy  the  high  places 
make  use  to  further  their  own  unlawful  ends,  through 
corruption,  bribery,  libel,  threats,  and  even  murder. 

A  small  Socialist  paper  of  Naples,  the  Propa- 
ganda, was  the  first  publicly  and  openly  to  denounce 


Deputy  Casale  as  the  head  of  this  band  of  criminals, 
challenging  him  to  answer  the  loUowing  questions: 
What  is  your  profession,  art,  or  trade?  What  is 
your  income?  In  the  lack  of  one  or  the  other,  how 
do  you  live,  and  from  where  do  you  get  the  money 
to  live  as  you  live?  The  deputy  thought  his  best 
plan  was  boldness,  so  he  brought  suit  against  the 
paper,  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  prove 
their  assertions.  Notwithstanding  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  high  and  influential  members  of  the 
Camorra,  the  trial  resulted  in  a  complete  defeat  for 
Casale  and  his  supporters,  proving  clearly  the  im- 
mense corruption  of  the  whole  administration  of 
Naples,  where,  from  the  mayor  down  to  the  most 
insignificant  clerk,  all  were  more  or  less  directly 
under  the  thumb  of  the  association,  the  members  of 
which  had  enormous  illegal  gains  in  all  local  enter- 
prises. For  to  succeed  in  doing  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, contracts,  etc.,  with  the  local  authorities,  you 
must  begin  by  bribing  the  Camorra.  It  has  even 
been  found  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  managing 
the  numbers  extracted  to  indicate  those  who  must 
serve  :n  the  army  as  to  let  their  proteges  escape  this 
hated  duty. 

The  fall  of  Deputy  Casale  has  been  so  tremen- 
dous and  unexpected  a  blow  that  the  mayor,  who 
was  simply  a  figurehead,  and  all  the  aldermen  have 
resigned,  while  the  government  has  nominated  a 
special  committee,  composed  of  senators  and  high 
state  officials,  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  all 
the  public  services  in  the  provinces  of  Naples.  That 
that  has  happened  in  Naples  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  only  a  few  years  ago  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
as  it  proves  that  public  opinion  of  that  town  has  at 
last  awakened  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  shameful 
bondage  of  crime  which  the  weakness  of  so  many 
adminstrations  has  fostered. 


The  Outlook  in  Austria 

A  writer,  S.  Schidrowitz,  tells  in  the  December 
Contemporary  Review  how  he  fell  asleep  while  col- 
lecting documents  upon  which  to  base  an  article  on 
the  present  state  of  Austria  and  dreamed  that  the 
emperor  had  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
constitutions,  dissolving  the  reichsrat,  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  govern  as  absolute  monarch  over 
those  parts  of  the  monarchy  called  Cisleithania.  The 
proclamation  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy — in  Vienna.  This  was  the  author's  dream, 
and  upon  mature  consideration  he  found  that  his 
dream  contained  more  sense  and  more  truth  than  all 
the  evidence  he  could  have  collected.  The  observa- 
tions that  follow  the  account  of  the  dream  are  espe- 
cially interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  elections 
have  just  been  held  without  in  any  way  altering  the 
conditions  which  are  complained  of  by  king  and 
people : 


The  Austrians  are  in  despair.     This   is    gospel 
truth. 

They  have  become  sick  and  tired,  sick  unto  death 
of  the  sham  parliamentarian  regime  of  the  last  years. 
While  all  other  nations  in  the  world,  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America^  and  on  the  other  continents, 
made  giant  steps  forward;  while  trade,  commerce, 
and  industry  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  Austria 
alone,  like  another  Cinderella,  took  no  part  and  got 
no  share  in  this  increased  wealth  of  the  nations. 

Through   jealousy   of  the   diflferent  nations    and 
"Natioenchen"  towards  each  other;    through   prig- 
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gish  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  German 
party  and  of  its  totally  discredited  organ,  which  dog- 
matically poses,  like  the  pope,  as  infallible;  through 
the  impracticable  pretensions  of  the  Czechs,  who 
demand  that  the  world  should  commence  fresh 
again  in  the  year  1618,  and  ought  to  forget  every- 
thing which  has  happened  since  (fancy  an  English 
political  party  knowing  no  later  period  than  the  reign 
of  bloody  Mary) ;  through  the  intrigues  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  the  Clerical  Ultramontanes,  and  the  Anti- 
Semites,  parliamentary  government  of  any  kind  or 
description  has  become  an  impossibility  in  Austria. 
The  country  is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  electioneering 
campaign,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  any  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  course  of  events.  No  party 
has  profited  anything  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years ;  in  vain  we  search  for  any  indication  of  a 
concilatory  disposition  among  Germans  or  Czechs, 
among  Liberals  or  Clericals.  They  all  remain  as 
intransigeant  as  heretofore,  the  leaders  are  as  bad  as 
the  rank  and  file.  None  seem  to  see  the  real  exigen- 
cies of  the  country;  they  don't  even  see  that  they 
advance  towards  their  doom,  towards  the  extinction 
of  parliamentarism  (and  therefore  of  their  parties). 
They  neither  consider  the  requirements  of  the  mod- 
em state,  nor  do  they  pay  heed  to  the  privileges  of 
the  crown.  Every  day  new  factions  arise  among  the 
already  too  numerous  parties.  The  prospects  of  a 
rallying  of  the  mutually  antagonistic  parties  are  in- 
finitesimal ;  the  possibility  of  a  working  reichsrat, 
of  a  parliament  which  would  make  laws  for  the  coun- 
try and  help  to  govern  it,  disappears  more  and  more, 
when  we  read  the  speeches  of  the  different  party 
leaders. 

The  so-called  parties  in  Austria,  on  account  of 
their  nationality  feud,  are  so  purblind  that  they  do 
not  even  close  their  ranks  in  the  face  of  their  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Hungarians.  The  same,  small,  pal- 
try side  issues  concerning  this  or  that  small  question 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  German  or  Slav  lan- 
guage go  on  as  before;  the  same  hair-splitting  dis- 
cussions, even  among  the  several  leaders  of  the  same 
party;  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  conciliatory 
spirit  or  of  an  understanding  of  the  real  serious  is- 
sues for  their  country  and  the  people.  The  warning 
words  that  a  short  time  ago  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  emperor,  that  this  v^ould  be  the  last  attempt  to 
rule  by  constitutional  methods,  had  failed  to  produce 
an  effect  among  the  "intractables"  as  well  as  among 
the  dogmatic  so-called  parliamentarians.  A  dead- 
lock is  considered  as  unavoidable.  And  then  my 
dream  has  a  chance  of  becoming  a  reality  in  Austria. 
For  how  long?  The  future  lies  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods ;  but  the  emperor  Franz  Joseph  is  today  not 
older  than  William,  king  of  Prussia,  was  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  And  William  reigned  twen- 
ty-two years  after  that  victory. 

The  Population  of  Russia 

New  York  Triiuue 

The  latest  Russian  census  estimate  affords  a  basis 
on  which  to  reckon  the  rank,  according  to  population, 
of  that  country  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
There  has  been  a  popular  tendency  to  regard  Russia 
as  numerically  far  superior  to  any  other  civilized 
power,  as  indeed  a  sort  of  Colossus  overshadowing 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Upon  the  face  of  it  the 
recent  census  may  give  some  color  to  that  view.  But 
analysis  of  its  details  and  comparison  with  the  cen- 
suses of  other  lands  will  materially  modify  it. 

The  census  of  nearly  four  years  ago  showed  the 


Russian  empire  to  contain  about  129,000,000  persons. 
No  census  has  been  taken  since,  but  a  computation 
has  been  made  of  the  yearly  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  and  thus  it  is  calculated  that  the  population 
has  by  this  time  risen  to  136,000,00a  That  is  a  large 
number.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  includes 
a  number  of  heterogeneous  and  in  some  cases  semi- 
hostile  elements.  There  are,  for  example,  some  9,000,- 
000  Poles,  who  are  almost  literally  pinned  fast  to  Rus- 
sia with  bayonets;  and  more  than  6,000,000  Finns, 
who  are  being  alienated  in  spirit  with  rapidity  and 
success.  There  are  nearly  6,000,000  Lithuanians  and 
11,000,000  Turks,  and  there  are  4,000,000  Jews  who 
are  held  in  semi-servitude  and  semi-outlawry.  These 
and  other  alien  elements  are  not  commingled  with 
the  whole  mass,  but  remain  apart  from  it  in  distinct 
communities.  Deducting  them,  the  real  Russian 
population  is  found  not  to  exceed  about  86,000,000. 

These  latter  figures  exceed  those  of  any  other  civil- 
ized nation,  but  not  by  an  altogether  overwhelming 
majority.  The  population  of  Germany,  which  is  prac- 
tically homogeneous,  is  about  55,000,000.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  10,000,000  Germans  of  Austria  we  have  a 
race  comparison  of  65,000,000  Germans  to  86,000,000 
Russians.  For  political  purposes  we  may  well  add  to 
the  Germans  the  13,000,000  Magyars  and  others  of 
Hungary  who  are  not  only  non-Slav  but  also  anti- 
Slav,  thus  making  a  total  of  78,000,000.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  a  population  of  only  41,000,000,  but  if 
we  add  the  British  population  of  the  empire  we  have 
a  total  of  about  52,000,000.  Finally,  there  is  the 
United  States,  with  a  substantially  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation of  77,000,000,  which  comes  not  so  far  from 
Russia's  total  of  true  Russians ;  and  if  we  add  together 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  British  empire  we  have  an 
Anglo-Saxon  race  total  of  129,000,000,  far  exceeding 
the  Russian  total  and  approximating  to  the  grand  ag- 
gregate of  the  whole  heterogeneous  Russian  empire. 

The  rate  of  increase  is  also  to  be  considered.  In 
i860  Russia  had  75,000,000  inhabitants.  The  increase 
— including  all  gained  by  conquest  and  annexation — 
has  thus  been  61,000,000,  or  about  81  per  cent  in  forty 
years.  That  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of 
Germany,  which  has.  been  only  about  52  per  cent,  or 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  only  41  per 
cent.  But  while  Russia  has  gained  millions  by  an- 
nexation, these  others  have  lost  millions  by  emi- 
gration. 


The  Chinese  Acceptance   of  the  Peace  Terms 

The  almost  immediate  acceptance  by  China  of 
the  terms  of  the  allies  was  a  complete  surprise.  It  is 
not  yet  reported,  however,  that  the  basis  of  peace 
negotiations  has  been  formally  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  emperor;  the  dispatches  merely  state  that  the 
Chinese  representatives  have  been  directed  to  sign 
and  obtain  such  modifications  of  demands  of  the 
the  allies  as  they  may  be  induced  to  grant.  The 
prompt  acceptance  by  China  is  regarded  as  a  very 
shrewd  move,  for  by  so  doing  the  way  is  opened  for 
a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  whatever 
China  hopes  to  gain  may  better  be  obtained  in  the 
negotiations  to  follow.  With  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, too,  the  tie  that  has  held  the  powers  together 
will  be  weakened  or  perhaps  destroyed,  and  this,  it 
is  thought,  has  not  escaped  the  consideration  of  the 
Chinese. 

Under   such   circumstances   more  than   one  ob- 
server concludes  that  the  real  work  is  yet  to  beg^in, 
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and,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "the  task  calls  for 
the  best  statesmanship  that  each  power  can  com- 
mand, since  the  interests  of  the  powers  are  no  longer 
identical.  With  this  divergence  the  need  of  a  com- 
mon tribunal  becomes  plain,  and  on  the  great  powers 
rests  a  tremendous  responsibility.  The  Chinese  ques- 
tion is  propounded,  not  solved,  by  the  agreement, 
and  none  know  that  so  well  as  the  powers  con- 
cerned." The  Press,  however,  believes  that  the 
l>romptness  with  which  the  terms  were  accepted  in- 
.dtcates  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  reactionaries. 

The  New  York  Times  takes  a  similar  view  of  the 
«ituatioii,  and  thinks  that  a  solution  of  the  problem 
is  within  reach  if  the  allies  are  guided  by  "benevo- 
ience  and  wisdom,"  notwithstanding  its  characteriza- 
tion of  the  terms  of  negotiation  as  cruel,  short- 
sighted, and  stupid.  The  desire  shown  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  gratify  the  demands  of  the  powers  indicates, 
the  Times  says,  "a  change  of  heart  which  denotes 
that  the  statesmen  who  advised  the  murder  of  mis- 
rsionaries  and  the  siege  of  the  legations  are  no  longer 
in  command.  Certainly  the  objections  brought  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  the  "irrevocable"  terms 
of  peace  are  so  moderate  and  reasonable  as  to  indi- 
cate a  sincere  intention  to  enforce  the  terms  accepted 
without  reservation  or  remonstrance.  It  is  simply 
decent  and  proper  that  the  number  of  the  legation 
.guards  should  be  limited,  to  make  sure  that  an  in- 
vading and  intimidating  army  shall  not  be  introduced, 
imder  cover  of  the  permission  to  maintain  them. 
The  dismantlement  of  the  forts  on  the  Pei-Ho,  in- 
«tead  of  their  demolition,  is  also  a  compromise  by 
which  the  Chinese  government  "saves  face"  without 
diminishing  the  real  power  of  Europe  to  protect  it- 
self. The  nature  of  the  Chinese  exceptions  to  the 
terms  is  the  best  guarantee  that  China  really  means 
to  observe  the  terms,  when  they  are  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  treaty." 

The  Tribune  says  that  the  good  faith  of  the  em- 
peror is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  "Upon  the  face  of 
the  case,"  the  Tribune  "can  see  no  adequate  reason 
for  doubting  that,  in  exile  from  his  capital,  with  that 
capital  given  over  to  hostile  aliens,  and  with  irresisti- 
ble foreign  armies  in  the  ascendant  throughout  his^ 
domains,  the  unhappy  monarch  is  ready  in  good  faith 
to  agree  to  almost  anything  that  offers  him  release 
from  his  sore  tribulations.  It  would  be  folly  for 
the  Chinese  government  to  attempt  any  trick  in  the 
matter,  seeing  that  the  foreig^n  powers  have  the  whip 
ihand  of  it  in  any  event." 

Various  Topics 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ALLIES:  The  Echo  de 
■Chine  says  that  the  troops  that  are  to  winter  at  Peking  con- 
sist of  7,500  Germans,  5,500  British,  5,000  French,  4,000  Jap- 
anese, 2,500  Italians,  1,750  Americans,  250  Austrians— in  all 
^,500  men. 

SEDITIOUS  BOOTS:  The  Germanizing  of  eastern  Prus- 
-cia  proceeds  apace.  It  is  announced  that  at  Kijewo  a  school- 
master and  his  pupils  have  received  notice  that  they  must 
cease  to  wear  boots  high  in  the  leg,  such  footgear  being 
.considered  as  a  sign  of  Nationalist  \d.tAS.—HartuHgsche  Zei- 
tung,  Konigsberg. 

GERMANY  GLOOMY:  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  does 
•not  take  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the  past  year  from  either 
the  domestic  or  international  standpoints.  The  cost  of  the 
Chinese  aflfair  has  weighted  down  Germany  with  financial 
burdens ;  political  difficulties  of  all  kinds  are  left  over  for  the 
new  year;  the  army  is  a  heavy  load  for  the  citizens  to  sup- 
port, and  freedom  and  equality  are  still  far  distant  in  civil 
life,  it  says. 


SOCIOLOGIG\L 

The  Poor  of  New  York  and  London 

WiLBCR  F.  Pauley,  in  the  January  Ev'ry  Month,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  great,  overcrowded  districts  of  New  York 
and  London  afford  the  gravest  problems  of  the  age, 
and  while  they  both  represent  degraded  humanity,  yet 
there  are  distinguishing  differences,  and  the  close 
observer  is  apt  to  express  many  varied  opinions.  A 
London  philanthropist,  recently  in  New  York,  said 
that  our  poor  were  better  housed  and  more  decently 
clothed;  while  an  American  philanthropist  in  Lon- 
don, not  long  since,  declared  that  there  the  poor  had 
more  fresh  air,  were  not  so  overcrowded,  and,  con- 
sequently, much  better  contented.  But  this  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  natural  for  the  British  to 
court  the  fresh  air,  and  we  are  a  world  with  newer 
modes  of  living.  While  the  poor  of  London  may  be 
content  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  upon  six- 
pence a  day,  the  poor  of  New  York  are  lead  to  am- 
bition by  the  attitude  of  the  world  about  them.  Thus 
we  have  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  that  charac- 
teristic, so  peculiar  to  America  alone,  of  trying  ts 
outshine  one's  neighbors.  This  is  an  unknown  am- 
bition in  English  pauperism,  and  is  only  explained  by 
the  high  degree  of  thrift  which  surrounds  the  Ameri- 
can poor,  the  absence  of  class,  and  the  consequent 


Frt-m  Ev'ry  Month 

;:::;<>*  an  English  coster 
desire  to  move  up  higher  than  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don may  be  said  to  portray  the  condition  of  the  world 
at  large.  There  are  gathered  in  their  midst  men  of 
every  nation,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
bring  with  them  the  habit^  of  their  native  clime. 
New  York  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cosmopolitan, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  she  faces  the  greatest 
problem,  when  she  looks  to  the  betterment  of  her 
poor.  London  has  long  been  at  the  front  in  the 
municipal  control  of  her  paupers,  and  her  charity 
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organizations  are  something  splendid ;  but  New  York 
has  many  more  obstacles  in  her  path',  the  gravest  of 
which  is  the  tenement  house,  or  the  question  of  over- 
crowding. True,  there  are  many  such  districts  in 
London,  but  they  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  two- 
story  cottages,  which  stretch  for  miles  and  miles,  are 
more  or  less  a  boon  in  comparison  to  the  six  and 
seven-story  tenement  houses  of  New  York,  where 
hundreds  of  families  are  crowded  into  one  block. 

Street  pauperism,  or  vagrancy,  is  more  common 
in  London  than  in  New  York,  and  the  thousands  who 
wander  upon  the  damp  thoroughfares  go  to  make  up 


/>«■•  £tfry  Month 
THREE  WrOMSN  OP  THE  NEW  YORK   QHBTTO 

a  deal  of  the  gloom  that  is  attributed  to  the  streets  of 
London.  Such  ragged,  unkempt  beggars  it  is  hard 
to  find  within  the  gates  of  civilization,  and  no  such 
vagrancy  is  ever  seen  upon  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Relief  is  always  forthwith,  however,  and  although 
pessimists  would  have  us  believe  that  this  is  a  cruel 
and  selfish  world,  there  are  very  few  of  the  wretched 
poor  who  are  not  cared  for  in  some  unexplainable 
manner.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  the  statement 
that  during  the  year  1898,  in  London,  among  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  five  million  people,  only  forty-eight 
cases  were  reported  by  the  coroner's  jury  as  actual 
deaths  frorfi  starvation.  And  during  the  last  week  of 
July,  1899,  there  were  97,204  paupers,  apart  from  va- 
grants, in  receipt  of  relief  in  London,  which  was  30,- 
552  less  than  the  corresponding  week  of  July,  1870,  a 
notable  decrease.  .  j 

The  Failure  of  London  Housing  Schemes 

We  have  often  had  occasion  in  this  department 
to  refer  to  various  efforts  for  the  relief  of  over- 
crowded London,  among  others  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  act 
for  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  which  gave 
power  to  the  county  council  to  deal  with  London's 
most  pressing  need.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  over 
£1.000.000  has  been  spent,  and  yet  the  qtiestion  of 
providing  extra  accommodation  for  the  workers  re- 
mains as  it  was.  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan  Jones,  in 
the  December  Fortnightly  Review,  claims  that  it  is 
fwause  the  council  has  criminally  failed  to  use  its 
power  that  the  housing  question  is  still  open.  He 
comments  as  follows  upon  a  list  of  schemes  under- 
taken by,  or  at  the  instance  of,  the  council,  during 
its  ten  years  of  existence,  with  the  number  of  persons 
displaced  and  the  proportion  rehoused : 

LeaTin^  out  of  account  those  schemes  which,  commenced 
ky  their   predecessors,   the  council   was   bound   to   continue, 


the  figures  show  clearly  that  the  council  has  displaced,  or 
helped  to  displace,  about  15,000  persons,  and  has  rehoused  11,- 
000.  In  fact,  the  result  of  ten  years'  work  at  a  cost  of  orer 
a  million  sterling  has  been  to  render  4,000  persons  houseless. 
And,  on  an  unbiased  consideration  of  the  policy  that  led  to- 
this  amazing  result,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  policy  i» 
worthy  of  the  men  who  light-heartedly  entered  upon  it. 

The  areas  on  which  the  buildings  mentioned  above  were- 
erected  were  cleared  by  the  council  as  insanitary,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  as  they  were,  before  the  council  dealt  with  thenv 
dangerous  to  public  health,  and  that  as  they  are  not  so  now, 
there  is  at  least  on  the  ground  of  sanitation  -a  clear  gain. 
Apparently  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  the  council  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  their  own  energies  and  the  rate- 
payers' money  were  not  being  wasted.  The  procedure  is  usu- 
ally as  follows:  An  area  is  reported  to  them  as  insanitary. 
They  spend  thousands  in  demolishing  the  houses  upon  it,  and 
thousands  more  in  building  new  ones.  Then  they  retire 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  they  have  accomplished  some- 
thing of  practical  benefit  to  the  metropolis. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  elementary  consideration  that 
does  not  occur  to  them,  although  it  touches  the  very  root  of 
the  housing  question.  The  making  of  a  slum,  or  of  an  insan- 
itary area,  is  comparatively  simple.  Only  one  thing  is  re- 
quired—overcrowding ;  and  seeing  that  the  council,  when  they 
demolish  buildings  on  an  insanitary  area,  do  not  provide  any 
accommodation  for  those  displaced  till  two  years  have  elapsed, 
and  then  for  only  half  of  them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what 
happens.  The  ejected  tenants,  compelled  to  leave  the  hovels 
in  which  they  have  lived,  only  because  they  could  not  get 
other  accommodation,  go  to  tenements  and  buildings  already 
overcrowded,  and  help  to  make  another  slum  just  as  bad  as 
that  which  the  council  has  paid  thousands  to  destroy.  Their 
policy  is  as  complete  a  failure  from  the  sanitary  as  from  the 
housing  point  of  view.  For  every  insanitary  area  they  have 
destroyed  they  have  created  another  quite  as  bad,  if  not 
worse. 

The  testimony  of  census  returns,  clergymen,  mansion- 
house  committees,  all  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  what  we 
are  suffering  from  in  London  is  an  actual  house  famine,  3 
shortage  of  houses  within  the  reach  of  th«  workers.  Although 
it  is  very  profitable  for  private  enterprise,  in  the  person  of 
the  landlord,  that  the  demand  for  such  houses  should  be  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  it  prevents,  as  the  council  well  know, 
the  enforcement  of  the  public  health  acts,  and  renders  any 
demolition  of  the  insanitary  areas  worse  than  useless.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  that  parliament  gave  the  council  the  power 
to  deal  with  the  housing  question,  and  if  they  had  not  n^- 
lected  their  powers  they  would  not  have  wasted  their  own 
time  and  the  nation's  money. 

The  Social  Future  of  England 

"England  is  destined  to  be  the  pleasure-grounJ 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  the  mass  of 
English  people  to  be  the  ministers  in  some  way  of 
a  rich  new  class  of  English-speaking  peoples  who- 
will  repair,  for  purposes  of  health  or  culture,  to  their 
ancestral  seats."  This  is  the  social  future  of  England 
as  pictured  by  Mr.  William  Clarke  in  the  December 
Contemporary  Review.  The  writer  first  presents  an- 
array  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  future  of  England 
can  not  possibly  be  industrial,  that  the  great  staple 
trades  are  passing  from  her  grasp  to  Germany  or 
the  United  States,  or  even  ta  the  yellow  races.  If, 
he  argues,  the  English  were  a  democratic  people 
the  same  solution  would  present  itself  which  ha* 
been  seized  on  by  so  many  of  the  continentaf  peoi- 
ples — a  vast  peasant  ownership,  which  would  esr- 
press  itself  in  such  institutions  as  Switzerland  shows. 
But  the  economic  movement  in  England  is  certainly 
not  in  that  direction;  on  the  contrary,  the  move- 
ment is  so  absolutely  toward  the  towns  that  in  many 
parts  of  England  the  harvest  can  hardly  be  reaped 
for  lack  of  agricultural  labor.  Mr.  Clarke  makes 
the  following  diagnosis  of  "existing  tendencies  that 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  servile  cfass : 
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Who  shall  measure  the  growth  of  hotels,  resUurants, 
aiis,  clubs  which  has  changed  the  face  of  London  in  less 
than  a  generation?  The  cluster  of  big  hotels  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Charing  Cross  alone  means  the  addition  of 
many  the  Viands  *  >  the  servile  population  of  London.  The 
hall-porters,  wailtjs,  messengers,  cooks,  chambermaids,  laun- 
dry, Idtchen,  scullery  employees,  and  all  either  auxiliary  to, 
or  dependent  on,  these— think  over  the  list  and  you  will  see 
the  kind  of  human  addition  being  made  to  London's  popula- 
tion. No  cafe  but  has  its  uniformed  commissionaire — a  quite 
modem  spectacle.  Consider  the  thousands  of  employees  en- 
gaged in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patrons  of  the  popular  refreshment  places — quite  new 
institutions.  What  London  is  other  towns  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  the  exceptions  being  precisely  those  indus- 
trial towns  which,  ex  hypothesi,  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
great  future,  save  in  so  far  as  they  will  be  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing special  articles  of  luxury  or  articles  which  minister 
most  conveniently  to  luxury. 

Mr.  Clarke  endorses  the  description  of  England 
as  "the  paradise  of  the  rich,  the  purgatory  of  the 
poor,  the  hell  of  the  wise."  There  is  no  country,  he 
claims,  where  the  wealthy  can  secure  such  efficient 
and  fairly  honest  service  in  the  butler,  valet,  lady's 
maid,  and  housekeeper  lines  as  in  England.  This, 
more  than  anything  else,  accounts  for  the  growth 
of  the  new  rich  family  establishments  in  England, 
and  with  them  an  immense  growth  of  the  servile 
class  (and  a  class,  moreover,  between  whom  and  its 
employers  the  sole  relation  is  apt  to  be  the  cash  nexus 
rather  than  the  old  half-family,  half-feudal  feeling), 
or  substantially  the  same  outcome  as  we  see  in  Lon- 
don and  scores  of  fashionable  towns.  Mr.  Clarke 
thinks  this  tendency  will  develop  fast : 

Already  Park  Lane  is  associated  with  South  African  mil- 
lionaires, and  the  Scottish  Highlands  with  American  mil- 
lionaires, while  the  tourist,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
may  find  himself,  discovers  wealthy  parvenus  in  actual  pos- 
session of  proud  old  ancestral  parks.  To  the  American  or 
Australian,  with  his  uncertain  "helps"  and  hirelings,  who 
have  no  age-long  superstitious  regard  for  their  "betters,"  the 
ease  of  the  wealthy  English  estoblishment  must  seem  attrac- 
ttve.  If  this  is  the  case  inside  the  house,  still  more  is  it  the 
case  with  outdoor  service.  It  is  only  a  nation  which  stands 
by  social  inequality  that  could  furnish  such  a  retinue  of  re- 
tainers in  the  domain  of  sports — and  the  wealthy  can  not  in- 
dulge in  sport  without  many  such  retainers.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  French  or  Germans  acting  as  "caddies,"  but  in  Eng- 
land these  people  are  plentiful  as  blackberries.  For  all  these 
reasons  England  will  certainly  prove  an  attractive  spot  to  the 
rich,  whatever  comes  of  her  present  industrialism. 

The  Education  of  the  American  Girl 

The  influence  of  modern  education  on  the  func- 
tional development  of  girls  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Record.  Dr.  Shrady  says  that,  while  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  comes  the  cry  that  the  vitality 
of  the  race  is  being  sapped  by  injudicious  methods 
of  education,  in  the  United  States,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  in  any  other  country,  has  the  present  sys- 
tem of  educating  girls  shown  its  worst  effects. 

Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  of  Boston,  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  his  eloquent  presidential  address  de- 
livered before  the  American  gynaecological  society. 
Dr.  Engelmann  points  out  that  the  gravity  of  the 
question  and  the  practical  bearing  of  the  results  ob- 
tained are  perhaps  more  fully  apparent  when  we 
realize  not  only  how  important,  but  how  large  an 
element  of  our  population  is  concerned — 374,487 
young  women  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  over 
one  million  of  the  same  ages  in  the  industries.  Dr. 
Engelmann  goes  on  to  say  that  "statistics  have 
clearly  shown  the  tremendous  susceptibility  and  the 


almost  feverish  activity  of  the  system  in  the  period 
of  developing  womanhood;  susceptibility  indicated 
by  heightened  morbidity;  nerve  excitement  by  an 
increase  of  stuttering  and  hysteria;  heightened 
physiological  activity  by  increased  growth,  and  re- 
sistance to  disease  by  lowered  mortality."  The  con- 
tention is  made  that  the  system  of  education  in  vogue 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  tends  to 
aggravate  these  conditions  in  the  rising  generation 
of  American  womankind,  with  the  result  of  a  gen- 
eral and  functional  deterioration  in  health. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie  puts  the  case  forcibly  and  well 
when  he  says  that  "the  American  horse  receives,  on 
the  average,  better  treatment  than  the  young  woman 
of  America  from  the  time  of  early  girlhood  until 
the  age  of  development  has  passed.  The  stock- 
breeder never  forces  the  young  animal  during  the 
period  of  development,  realizing  that  it  is  the  time 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken;  while  American 
parents,  especially  of  the  middle  classes,  with  great 
ambition  for  their  children,  and  the  desire  that  they 
develop  intellectually  beyond  their  own  standard, 
allow  their  heads  to  be  crammed  with  knowledge  so 
rapidly  that  the  brain  can  not  assimilate  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  all  strength  of  development  is  devoted 
to  the  brain,  and  physique  finds  expansion  as  best 
it  can:  New  England  furnishing  the  extreme  type 
of  the  woman,  supposedly  more  perfect  than  in  any 
other  section;  intellectually  above  the  average,  but 
with  a  physique  below  par,  with  greatly  reduced 
reproductive  powers — all  due  to  the  forcing  of  study 
at  the  age  of  development."  Dr.  Engelmann  be- 
lieves that  many  of  the  evil  effects  produced  by  this 
irrational  mode  of  education  may  be  overcome  by 
judicious  physical  training  and  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  laws  of  hygiene.  But  above  all  he  urges  pre- 
ventive measures,  and  holds  that  the  real  solution  is 
in  reasonable  hours  of  study,  in  mental  training 
adapted  to  physiological  possibilities,  and  in  a  re- 
gard for  the  claims  of  woman's  sensitive  organiza- 
tion. The  paper  concludes  with  the  following  ad- 
vice: 

Upon  the  mother  I  would  impress  that  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  female  function.  To  the  educator  I  would  say 
that  heed  must  be  given  the  instability  and  susceptibility  of 
the  girl  during  the  functional  waves  which  permeate  her  en- 
tire being.  Upon  the  physician  I  would  urge  care  and  guid- 
ance of  the  girl  during  the  great  waves  of  female  life,  those 
periods  of  increased  susceptibility,  and  of  physiological  inten- 
sification and  depression ;  and  such  care  is  the  first  and  essen- 
tial step  in  preventive  gynaecology.  The  present-day  native 
American  girl  of  the  middle  class  is  the  artificial  product  of 
advanced  civilization.  She  is  a  bundle  of  nerves  encased  in  a 
fragile  frame,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  reason  to  fear  that, 
unless  a  radical  change  is  made  in  her  upbringing,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  serious  to  the  entire  community.  Less  brain 
work  and  more  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  the  remedies  rec- 
ommended. 


THE  OTTENDORFER  CHARITIES:  The  late  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Staatt- 
Zeitung,  was  also  a  philanthropist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otten- 
dorfer founded  and  endowed  the  Old  People's  home,  in 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  and  built  the  pavilion  in  addition  to 
the  general  hospital.  They  built  and  endowed  the  German 
dispensary  in  connection  with  the  circulating  library,  in 
Second  avenue,  near  Eighth  street,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Ottendorfer  erected  in  his  native  town,  in  Austria,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  poorhouse,  a  school,  a  hospital,  a  library,  and 
other  institutions,  which  he  endowed  richly.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  sent  him  a  high  decoration,  which  Mr.  Otten- 
dorfer, as  an  American  citizen,  refused  to  accept.  The  em- 
peror thereupon  wrote  him  a  flattering  letter  concerning  his 
philanthropical  acts. 
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A  Century  of  Mechanism 
New  York  Sun 

This  has  been  a  century  of  mechanism.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  people  were  content  to  live  by  hand, 
as  it  were;  now  people  live  chiefly  by  complicated 
machinery.  Civilized  man's  mode  of  existence  has 
been  totally  altered  by  his  inventions.  The  world  has 
gone  patent  mad.  In  the  United  States  alone  there 
were  623,535  patents  granted  in  the  sixty-two  years 
from  1837  to  1899.  During  its  existence  the  patent 
office  has  received  more  than  $40,000,000  in  fees.  On 
carriages  and  wagons  more  than  20,000  patents  have 
been  granted;  on  stoves  and  furnaces,  18,000;  on 
lamps,  gas  fittings,  harvesters,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
receptacles  for  storing,  10,000  each.  The  total  of  pat- 
ents for  the  civilized  world  is  easily  twice  that  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  the  world 
shrunk  at  a  bound  to  a  twentieth  of  its  former  size. 
Where  the  lumbering  stage-coach  or  the  plodding 
caravan  took  weeks  the  flying  express  covers  the  dis- 
tance in  a  few  hours.  The  trip  across  the  continent 
used  to  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Now  it  is  a 
matter  of  $100  and  take  your  ease  as  you  go.  In  1825, 
the  first  steam  road  was  opened  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  England.  A  year  later  a  similar  experi- 
ment was  made  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  the  engine 
hauled  stone  for  a  distance  of  four  miles.  The  first 
passenger  road  in  this  country  was  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  opened  in  1830,  with  a  mileage  of  fourteen 
miles.  Today,  there  are  210,906  miles  of  railroad  in 
this  country,  163,216  in  Europe,  26,834  in  South 
America,  31,102  in  Asia,  9,978  in  Africa,  and  14,384  in 
Australasia.  Early  in  the  history  of  railroading 
twelve  miles  an  hour  was  considered  recklessly  fast. 
In  January,  1899,  a  train  on  the  Burlington  route,  in 
a  run  from  Siding  to  Arion,  2.4  miles,  did  the  distance 
in  I  minute  and  20  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  108  miles 
an  hour. 

Mail  communication  was  as  expensive  as  it  was 
slow  in  the  old  days.  It  cost  a  shilling  to  get  a  letter 
anywhere,  when  the  century  began,  and  a  shilling  in 
those  days  represented  far  more  than  it  now  does. 
Now  two  cents  will  carry  a  letter  to  the  Philippines 
or  around  the  comer.  Then  the  mail  matter  handled 
was  too  insignificant  for  statistics;  now  there  are 
75,000  post-offices  in  this  country,  handling  postal 
matter  of  all  kinds  to  a  total  of  6,576,310,000  pieces. 

The  first  telegraph  line  in  this  country  was  opened 
in  1844.  In  1899  there  were  904,633  miles  of  wire  in 
use  in  this  country;  71,393,150  messages  were  sent 
that  year.  The  year  1800  knew  no  telephones.  A 
hundred  years  later  sees  772,989  miles  of  telephone 
wire  in  use,  connected  with  465,180  stations,  and  an- 
swering 1,231,000,000  calls  a  year.  When  the  century 
was  new  it  took  six  weeks  to  get  news  from  Europe. 
Today  it  takes  six  seconds.  Today  there  are  170,950 
miles  of  submarine  cable,  all  laid  since  the  first  cable. 
Field's  great  achievement,  was  laid  in  1857. 


Electricity  has  come  to  the  aid  of  steam  in  traffic. 
There  are  more  than  1,000  electric  street  car  lines  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $1,700,000,000.  The  same  electric  power,  only 
dimly  known  before  the  wonderful  century,  now  lights 
our  cities.  In  the  United  States  there  are  half  a  million 
arc  lights  and  about  twenty  million  incandescent 
lights,  the  latter  being  equivalent  in  light-giving  ca- 
pacity of  320,000,000  candle  tips  such  as  they  used  in 
1800.  While  the  railroads  have  served  to  diffuse  the 
population  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
another  invention  has  served  to  centralize  it — the 
elevator. 

In  other  times  they  built  houses  of  wood  and  brick. 
Now  they  construct  them  of  steel  and  iron.  And  so 
carefully  are  the  plans  developed  that  the  architect 
can  say  how  many  bolts  will  be  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  skyscraper,  how  much  each  beam  can 
support,  where  each  piece  of  iron  belongs.  Wooden 
bridges  have  been  supplanted  by  huge  steel  structures. 
Even  stone  towers  are  being  abandoned  for  the  lighter 
steel.    The  age  of  steel  is  here. 

Our  vast  factory  systems  employing  thousands  of 
workers  and  furnishing  necessaries  and  luxuries  alike 
at  prices  that  would  have  amazed  the  citizen  of  1800, 
have  grown  out  of  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
the  hand;  the  sewing  machine,  the  steam  loom,  the 
ring  frame,  and  hundreds  of  other  inventions.  Pho- 
tography is  a  product  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

▼ 
The  Shrinkage  of  Britain 

Harold  Macfarlane,  in  London  GeeJ  Words,  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
The  Goodwin  Sands,  which  really  consist  of  a 
stratum  of  sand  about  fifteen  feet  deep  resting  on 
blue  clay  and  including  in  one  portion  a  formation  of 
chalk,  can  safely  be  claimed  as  a  portion  of  our  lost 
territory  which  existed,  it  is  thought  by  geologists,  as 
an  island  as  late  as  1099,  when  the  great  flood,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  submerged  it.  The  neigh- 
boring Isle  of  Sheppey — which  some  time  ago  was 
estimated  to  be  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  acres 
in  twenty  years — has  also  suffered  severely  by  the 
ravages  of  the  sea,  particularly  at  Minster-in-Sheppey 
and  Warden  Point,  where,  it  is  said,  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants can  recall  the  time  when  farm-buildings  stood  on 
ground  long  since  swept  away  together  with  200  feet 
of  the  cliff  below ;  the  parish  of  Warden,  which  in  the 
seventies  possessed  796  acres,  of  which  256  were  land, 
has  lost  220  acres  in  as  many  years.  In  the  ancient 
church  of  Reculvers  the  Isle  of  Thanet  possesses  a 
splendid  gauge  for  measuring  the  ravages  of  the 
ocean ;  the  church  in  Henry  VIII's  time  was  a  mile 
inland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  were  a  churchyard,  a  road,  and 
some  houses ;  today  it  occupies  a  precarious  position 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  about  halfway  between  Birch- 
ing^on  and  Heme  bay. 

When  early  in  1897  a  series  of  landslips  happened 
at  Dover  and  Folkestone,  on  account  of  which  the 
coast-guard  station  at  Shakespeare's  Qiflf  had  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  station  at  Minster,  which 
was  removed  inland  half  a  mile  a  few  years  ago,  an 
examination  of  the  coast  line  showed  how  remark- 
able the  encroachments  have  been  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  was  said  by  those  best  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  that  forty  years  ago  high-water  mark 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  was  nearly  eighty  feet 
farther  seaward  than  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  changes  have  occurred  in  re- 
cent years. 
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With  regard  to  the  east  coast  a  sorry  story  has 
to  be  told,  the  county  of  Yorkshire  for  instance  from 
Bridlington  to  Spurn  Head  has  been  disappearing,  it 
is  calculated,  at  an  average  rate  of  six  feet  a  year. 
It  is  said  that  careful  observation  of  a  certain  twelve- 
mile  stretch  shows  that  the  cliffs  forty  feet  high  have 
been  eaten  away  by  the  waves  for  132  feet  in  forty 
years ;  it  is,  however,  at  Spurn  Head  that  the  greatest 
ravages  have  taken  place.  The  great  landslip  at 
Cromer  in  May  last  year,  when  10,000  tons  of  earth 
fell  down  as  a  result  of  the  undermining  of  the  cliffs 
by  the  previous  November's  gales,  very  forcibly 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  ravages  of 
the  sea  in  Norfolk.  At  Sheringham,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Cromer,  frigates  drawing  twenty  feet  of 
water  could  in  1829  ride  at  anchor  where  fifty  years 
before  a  cliff  fifty  feet  high  stood.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Felixstowe  stood  a  Roman  wall,  in  which 
the  fishermen  complain  today  that  they  sometimes 
entangle  their  nets  when  several  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  west  coasts  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
as  much  as  those  bordering  the  east  and  southeast 
of  England,  but  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  considerable  change 
within  the  past  century.  It  is,  however,  comforting 
to  learn  that  "notwithstanding  the  great  erosion  of 
our  coast  line  by  the  sea  in  many  places,  additions 
are  being  made  both  naturally  and  artificially,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  land  area  of  England 
and  Wales  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  five  liundred 
years  ago." 

♦ 
Moath  Breathing 
Dr.  Mayo  Collier,  having  noticed  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  mouth-breathing  with  high  palate,  unsym- 
metrical  upper  jaw,  prominent  nose,  open  mouth,  and 
thin,  flattened  face  is  a  constant  one,  attempted  not 
long  ago  to  explain  the  concurrence  before  the  Odon- 
tological  society  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  met  by  a 
storm  of  criticism.  Dr.  Collier  nevertheless  returns 
to  the  subject  in  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Lancet, 
from  which  we  quote: 

I  was  told  that  all  these  cases  were  hereditary 
and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
It  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  reception  a  dog 
gets  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  if  he  happens 
to  leave  his  own  street  and  wander  to  another.  What- 
ever meaning  the  members  of  the  society  attached  to 
the  term  "heredity"  they  are  welcome  to,  but  it  at  all 
events  does  not  mean  that  any  given  person  with  a 
face  such  as  I  have  indicated  must  of  necessity  be 
born  with  the  same.  I  am  old  enough  now  to  have 
seen  many  instances  of  children  with  beautifully 
formed  faces,  symmetrical  dental  arches,  and  perfect 
nasal  respiration  become  in  after  life  quite  altered. 
The  upper  arch  has  become  so  distorted  that  the 
molar  teeth  on  each  side  are  approximated  so  that  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  rest  only  by  their  edges  on  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  whereas  the  incisor  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw  protrude  forward  and  hang  in  front 
of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  jaw  may  become  atrophied,  the  nasal 
respiration  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  the  palate 
highly  arched  and  V-shaped,  and  the  mouth  con- 
stantly open.  Why  this  change?  Was  it  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  hereditary  tendency  which  in  these  cases 
did  not  exist,  the  parents  in  all  these  instances  having, 
remarkably  well-formed  upper  jaws  and  being  par- 
ticularly pood-looking?    I  can  produce  the  same  ef- 


fect on  any  young  animal  chosen  indiscriminately  by 
blocking  its  nose  for  a  long  time  with  cotton-wool. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  turbinal  atony  and 
hypertrophy  in  the  young  and  growing  subject  will 
act  as  the  plug  in  the  nose  of  the  young  animal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  children 
affected  with  post-nasal  growths  or  enlarged  tonsils 
or  both  often  become  pale,  thin,  anaemic,  listless,  and 
generally  out  of  sorts.  I  myself  have  never  heard  a 
satisfactory  explanation  offered  for  this  associated 
condition.  I  say  "associated,"  for  the  association  is 
fairly  constant.  In  grown-up  persons  who  suffer 
from  post  nasal  catarrh  I  have  noticed  two  very 
prominent  symptoms — chronic  flatulent  dyspepsia 
and  a  suffused  and  at  the  same  time  leaden  appear- 
ance of  the  complexion.  The  skin  of  the  face  be- 
comes thick,  heavy,  and  patchy,  and  often  the  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  permanently  dilated.  I  take 
it  that  in  both  cases  a  large  quantity  of  unhealthy 
mucus  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach.  This  in  the 
child  probably  interferes  with  nutrition,  and  in  the 
grown-up  person  is  the  cause  of  the  dyspepsia.  The 
want  of  proper  oxidation  at  night  is  the  probable 
cause  of  the  altered  and  damaged  complexion. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation,  it  is  our  common  ex- 
perience that  if  the  nasal  respiration  be  restored  and 
the  nose  and  throat  trouble  cured  in  both  cases  nutri- 
tion improves  and  the  patient  is  speedily  restored. 

Water  Jets  for   Pile  Driving 

January  Cassier's  Magazine,  New  Yotk.     Exct  rpt 

Tlie  late  General  George  B.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A., 
is  credited  with  having  made  the  statement  many 
years  ago  that  the  sinking  of  clams  into  the  sand 
along  the  ocean  shore  by  closing  their  shells  and 
ejecting  the  water  from  them  in  a  thin  stream,  first 
suggested  to  him  the  use  of  the  water  jet  as  an  aid 
in  sinking  piles  in  sand.  At  any  rate,  as  long  ago  as 
1852  a  water  jet  was  so  used,  by  General  McClellan's 
advice,  in  putting  down  piles  for  a  wharf  and  ware- 
house. Water  was  forced  through  an  ordinary  rub- 
ber hose,  with  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  on  the  end  for  a 
nozzle.  This  was  placed  close  to  the  point  of  the 
pile  on  the  bottom,  the  jet  of  water  scouring  the  sand 
away  from  the  pile  and  making  a  hole,  in  which  the 
pile  sank  rapidly. 

From  that  time  on,  as  recently  recorded  in  a 
paper  by  L.  Y.  Schermerhorn,  before  the  Engineers' 
club  of  Philadelphia,  the  water  jet  method  has 
been  similarly  employed  in  many  different  places 
by  different  persons.  In  the  United  States,  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers, 
large  numbers  of  piles  have  been  driven  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  brush  and  pile-dikes,  and  in  the  sink- 
ing of  these  piles  the  water  jet  has  been  in  use  since 
1881.  A  great  variety  of  experiments  were  under- 
taken upon  this  work  to  establish  the  best  details  for 
the  use  of  the  jet.  This  experience  demonstrates 
certain  fundamental  principles  as  contributing  essen- 
tially to  the  best  results,  prominent  among  which 
were  the  following:  That  the  water  jet  can  not  be 
relied  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  material 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  gravel ;  that  .it 
should  be  capable  of  such  concentration  of  its  force 
as  will  permit  the  stream  to  be  delivered  through  a 
nozzle  not  more  than  lyi  inches  in  diameter,  and 
frequently  somewhat  less,  and  with  pump  power  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  nozzle-pressure  of  from  75  to  150 
pounds  ner  souare  inch  ;  that  in  sand  free  from  graveT 
the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the  larger  nozzle 
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and  reduced  pressure,  while  the  presence  of  gravel 
required  the  smaller  nozzle  and  higher  pressure; 

Generally,  upon  the  work  at  the  localities  referred 
to,  the  wrought  iron  pipe  connecting  the  nozzle  with 
the  hose  was  attached  to  the  side  of  the  pile  by  two 
light  staples,  the  lower  one  about  two  feet  above  the 
point  of  the  pile,  and  the  upper  staple  near  the  top  of 
the  pile,  with  the  nozzle  of  the  jet,  which  was  simply 
a  short  piece  of  pipe,  projecting  from  six  inches  to 
one  foot  below  the  point  of  the  pile.  After  the  pile 
was  in  place,  the  jet  pipe  and  attached  nozzle  were 
detached  from  the  pile  by  forcibly  withdrawing  the 
pipe  from  the  staples  by  a  light  block  and  fall.  In 
some  cases  the  jet  pipe  was  not  attached  to  the  pile, 
but  was  worked  up  and  down  alongside  of  the  pile 
as  it  descended.  An  engineer  upon  this  work  states 
that  the  piles  were  usually  driven  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  feet  into  the  river-bed,  and  that  **.2  actual 
time  of  driving  was  about  four  minutes  each,  though 
not  more  than  half  of  this  time  was  required  when 
the  resistances  to  the  pile  were  small,  the  first  ten 
feet  being  frequently  driven  in  less  than  one  minute. 
In  a  short  time  after  the  piles  had  been  sunk  the 
sand  settled  firmly  around  them,  and  they  became  as 
securely  fixed  as  though  driven  by  a  drop-hammer. 
Various  suggestions  and  experiments  have  been 
made  relative  to  securing  the  action  of  the  water 
jet  on  a  line  coincident  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
pile,  and  while  such  efforts  have  been  ingenious,  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  they  did  not  secure 
greater  efficiency  than  that  obtained  by  placing  the 
jet  alongside  of  the  pile  in  the  manner  previously 
described. 


Brutality  in  Insane  Asylums 

Recent  investigations  into  (he  management  of  the 
insane  ward  of  Bellevue  hospital,  New  York,  have 
disclosed  the  fact  that  systematic  abuse  of  patients 
by  nurses  has  been  the  rule,  and  at  least  one  death 
has   directly  resulted  from   such   treatment.     More 
than   one   newspaper  writer  has  observed  that  the 
work  of  an  attendant  upon  insane  patients  seems  to 
develop  or  bring  out  the  latent  savagery  of  the  hu- 
man being.    Emile  Zola  in  a  caustic  criticism  of  civil- 
ization in  the  past  century  asks :  "Do  you  know  what 
frightful  things  take  place — I  will  not  say  in  Turkey 
or  Siberia — but  in  the  penitentiaries  and  insane  asy- 
lums of  the  most  advanced  nations?"    He  does  not 
answer  the  question,  but  the  ill-treatment  of  the  in- 
sane by  nurses  is  by  no  means  unusual.    The  medical 
press  does  not  take  notice  of  this  aspect  of  the  Belle- 
vue disclosures,  but  it  is  earnest  in  its  recommen- 
dations for  very  careful  supervision  of  nurses  in  in- 
sane  and   alcoholic   asylums.     The   Medical  Record 
says :  "The  possibility  for  the  disgraceful  occurrences 
in  question  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
proper  supervision  of  nurse  work  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  unfit  persons  for  its  performance.    The  mere 
graduation  from  a  male-nurse  training-school  does 
not,  in  itself,  guarantee  the  proper  discharge  of  some 
of  the  most  responsible  duties  of  the  calling.    In  no 
other  sphere  is  it  more  necessary  to  control  one's 
temper  and  suppress  vengeful  and  cruel  instincts  than 
in  the  care  of  the  wild  maniac,  or  in  the  control  of 
the  wilful  and  perverse  alcoholic.     It  would  appear, 
however,  that  these  nurses  were  positively  cruel  with- 
out provocation,  and  that  the  slightest  excuses  for  the 
exercise  of  their  assumed  privileges  of  beating,  cuff- 
ing, and  partially  strangulating  and  stupefving  pa- 
tients were  in, most  instances  eagerly  seized." 


RELIGIOUS 

The  Simultaneous  Evangelization  of  All 
England  and  Wales 

Albert  Dawson,  in  Boston  (Mass.)  Con^egationaliit,  January  5 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion  c-r._ 

Organized  by  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical 
Free  churches,  a  gospel  mission  is  about  to  take  place 
almost  simultaneously  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  and  Wales.  This  is  by  a  long  way 
the  greatest  evangelistic  effort  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try. All  the  Free  Evangelical  churches  of  England 
and  Wales  are  uniting  in  this  mighty  undertaking; 
the  whole  body  of  ministers,  from  the  presidents  of 
the  various  annual  assemblies  and  principals  of  col- 
leges down  to  the  most  obscure  village  pastor,  are  in 
some  way  cooperating;  every  regular  missionary  in 
the  kingdom  will  be  daily  employed;  and  thousands, 
even  millions,  of  church  members  of  both  sexes  will 
for  weeks  together  actively  assist.  The  gospel  will 
be  proclaimed  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land, 
and  the  spoken  message  will  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  personal  dealing. 

The  idea  of  the  mission  was  conceived  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Law,  organizing  secretary  of  the  National 
Council,  and  endorsed  by  annual  assemblies  of  all  the 
Free  church  denominations.  London  will  be  divided 
into  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  districts,  with  the 
principal  churches  as  mission  centers.  In  the  City 
Temple  Rev.  John  McNeill  will  preach  twice  daily, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  will  be  occupied  by 
"Gypsy  Smith,"  a  missioner  with  a  remarkable  career 
and  great  evangelistic  gifts,  who  is  permanently  en- 
gaged by  the  National  Council.  Rev.  F.  B.  ^^eyer, 
as  president  of  the  London  Federation,  will  be  most 
active.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  movements  and 
economize  his  time  he  will  have  the  use  of  a  motor 
car  which  will  be  placarded  with  announcements  of 
the  mission.  In  the  country  the  600  local  councils 
will  form  as  many  mission  centers.  Sunday  school 
unions.  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  young  people's 
guilds,  and  many  other  Christian  organizations  have 
pledged  themselves  to  service.  Members  of  the  Sal- 
vation army  will  help  locally,  and  the  missioners  wilt 
include  several  ladies.  In  several  places  members  of 
the  Established  church  wish  to  take  part. 

Every  variety  of  evangelistic  effort  will  be  at- 
tempted. The  principal  meetings  will  be  the  after- 
noon Bible  readings  and  evening  services.  But  people 
will  not  only  be  invited  to  come  to  the  mission,  the 
mission  will  go  to  them.  There  will  be  early  morning 
services  for  milkmen  and  marketmen ;  midnight  ser- 
vices for  tram,  omnibus,  and  cabmen ;  special  meet- 
ings for  policemen,  postmen,  and  other  classes;  res- 
cue gatherings  for  the  fallen ;  dinner  hour  services  in 
warehouses,  workshops,  dockyards,  and  shipyards; 
noonday  services  for  business  men — one  series  to  be 
conducted  by  Principal  Fairbaim.  Special  services 
for  children  will  be  a  prominent  feature.  Nor  will 
the  rich  be  neelected ;  there  will  be  drawing-room 
meetings,  the  West  End  sharirjT  with  the  East  End 
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and  other  parts  of  the  city  in  house-to-house  visita- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  before  the  mission  begins  every 
house  in  London  will  be  visited  three  times,  two 
million  church  members  being  engaged  in  this  work. 
Lengthy  and  elaborate  preparation  for  the  mission  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  its  organization. 

On  January  21,  five  days  before  the  mission  is 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  Parker's  sermon  in  Guildhall,  an 
all-day  prayer  meeting  will  be  held  in  Queen's  hall, 
the  handsomest  and  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in 
London,  and  in  this  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Hughes,  Dr. 
Gibson,  Dr.  Horton  and  others  will  take  part.  Dur- 
ing this  same  week  Mr.  McNeill  will  hold  services  on 
all  sides  of  London  in  order  to  arouse  interest.  For 
three  weeks  in  advance  the  metropolis  will  be  pla- 
carded with  large  posters,  and  advertisements  will 
also  appear  on  the  tramcars  and  other  public  vehicles. 
At  the  request  of  the  National  Council  Dr.  Macken- 
nal  has  prepared  a  statement  defining  the  spiritual 
basis  of  the  mission.  This  document  emphasizes  the 
deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  necessity  for  the 
atonement,  and  the  supernatural  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  fundamental  and  essential  features  of 
the  gospel  without  which  the  spiritual  ends  aimed  at 
by  the  mission  are  unattainable. 

•!> 

New  Century  Campaigns  in  the  United  States 

Church  Economist,  New  York.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  white  Baptists  north  initiated  a  movement  at 
their  last  anniversaries,  and  the  recommendations  of 
their  committee  have  been  generally  accepted  by 
Baptists  south,  both  white  and  colored.  This  move- 
ment is  a  spiritual  one,  and  in  their  emphasis  on  mat- 
ters spiritual  the  Baptists  propose  to  hold  one  all-day 
prayer-meeting  early  in  January,  congregations  being 
urged  -to  select  any  day  convenient.  The  fourth 
Thursday  in  January  is  to  be  kept  for  colleges,  since 
Baptists  have  $45,000,000  in  educational  institutions. 
On  the  third  Sunday  in  April  pastors  are  urged  to 
preach  on  Baptist  achievement,  and  during  the  anni- 
versaries of  next  May  one  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
new  century  celebration.  Great  stress,  meanwhile,  is 
to  be  laid  in  publications,  in  sermons,  and  by  personal 
effort  in  favor  of  more  system  in  giving. 

Methodists  north  have  three  schemes  on  hand,  and 
Methodists  south,  one.  The  former  seek  (i)  to  raise 
$20,000,000  with  which  to  pay  debts  on  churches, 
hospitals,  endow  colleges,  and  strengthen  all  forms  of 
existing  work.  Of  this  stint  $8,500,000  has  been  real- 
ized, the  larger  share  for  church  debts.  In  some 
cities  aggressive  and  organized  work  is  making  to 
pay  off  debts  on  all  Methodist  churches ;  (2)  to  in- 
crease receipts  of  the  Missionary  society  to  $2,000,000. 
This  is  a  separate  undertaking,  because  missions  were 
left  out  of  the  original  thank-offering  scheme;  and 
(3)  the  adding  of  2,000,000  new  members  to  the 
churches.  Methodists  south  have  taken  the  plan  of 
Methodists  north  in  raising  a  thank-offering  to  pay 
debts  and  strengthen  existing  work,  but  have  named 
$2,000,000  as  the  stint. 

Presbyterians  north  and  south  have  new  century 
plans,  the  former  two  and  the  latter  one.  North  and 
south  are  working  to  raise  money  to  advance  de- 
nominational work  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  the  work  of  synods,  the  endowment  of 
colleges,  and  the  increased  receipts  and  endowments 
of  mission  boards.  The  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian general  assembly  north  is  devoting  his  time  to 
money-raising.  The  second  scheme  of  Presbyterians 
north  is  the  increase  of  Sunday  school  pupils  in  Pres- 
byterian schools  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000. 


The  Congregational  effort  of  the  new  century  is 
confined  to  Sie  American  board.  Its  new  president 
has  a  plan  by  which  $250,000  in  hand  will  keep  it 
forever  free  from  debt.  A  new  century  effort  is 
making  to  raise  the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  with- 
out affecting  adversely  current  receipts. 

The  Reformed  church  in  America  will  try  to  in- 
crease its  mission  gfifts.  Universalists  seek  to  raise 
$200,000  for  church  extension,  and  have  a  second 
movement  which  seeks  to  get  new  members.  United 
brethren  have  given  themselves  a  stint  of  $50,000  ad- 
ditional for  missions. 

An  American  evangelistic  movement  comparable 
to  the  English  one  has  been  organized.  Its  methods 
are  to  create  a  great  committee,  to  represent  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  all  religious  bodies.  From  this 
committee  ♦here  will  be  formed  an  executive  body. 
Then  comni.:tees  in  different  states  and  cities  and  in 
different  organizations  are  contemplated,  the  whole 
as  carefully  done  as  a  political  party  in  a  presidential 
campaign.  Unlike  such  campaign,  however,  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  permanent  body.  Revivals  are  to  be 
encouraged,  but  there  is  also  to  be  instruction  in 
evangelistic,  in  Bible  teaching,  in  personal  work,  etc. 

♦ 

Dr.  Parker's  Edition  of  the  London  "Sun" 

London  Correspondent,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Church  Standard 
(Epis.)  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  announcement  that  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the 
City  Temple,  was  bent  on  a  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  whether  London  can  endure  or  can  support 
a  daily  newspaper  "governed  from  beginning  to  end 
by  Christian  principles,"  and  had  undertaken  a  week's 
editorship  of  the  Sun  towards  that  end,  awakened  an 
amused  curiosity  among  the  adventurous  divine's 
friends.  In  writing  to  solicit  articles  on  the  drama 
from  Mr.  Edwardes,  of  the  Gaiety  and  Daly's  theaters. 
Dr.  Parker  says:  "I  intend  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
made  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  issued  a  huge 
tract  daily.  I  do  not  believe  in  tracts,  either  huge  or 
daily.  The  Sun  will  remain  a  newspaper.  I  wish  you 
to  deal  with  dramatic  matters,  accepting  as  your  guide 
the  Spirit  that  rules  both  you  and  me.  I  can  offer 
neither  price  nor  temporal  reward ;  it  must  be  a  work 
of  love.  Should  you  be  unable  to  help  me  in  this, 
which  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  Lord's  work,  indeed,  I 
would  ask  you  to  recommend  me  to  some  simple- 
minded,  godly,  and  God-fearing  man,  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  would  help  him  to  deal  with  all  questions 
of  the  stage."  From  these  intimations  you  will  under- 
stand that  in  the  new  editor's  opinion  "Christian  prin- 
ciples" are  wide  and  inclusive. 

The  first  number  of  the  Sun,  in  its  new  character, 
has  appeared,  and  in  its  cheap  flimsy  sheets,  its  coarse 
type,  and  startling  headlines,  it  shows  the  tokens  of 
its  old  plebeian  character.  But  there  is  a  change. 
Under  a  huge  heading  of  "Latest  News"  appears: 
"The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death.  My  son,  if  sinners  en- 
tice thee,  consent  thou  not."  And  after  several  similar 
texts  an  editorial:  "I  call  upon  all  praying  souls  in 
London  and  throughout  the  world  to  pray  that  all 
gambling,  which  is  a  form  of  robbery,  may  perish  out 
of  the  land.  It  eats  like  a  cancer.  If  my  paper  can 
not,  during  six  experimental  days,  live  without  pan- 
dering to  the  gfambler,  the  drunkard,  and  the  sen- 
sualist, then  let  it  wither  away." 

The  opening  statement  of  this  first  issue  is  marked 
by  Dr.  Parker's  usual  originality.  "Our  acute  and 
philosophical  friend,  the  Man  in  the  Street,"  says  he, 
"pretends  that  the  differences  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  are  not  worth  mentioning.    But  the  great 
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question  is  which  the  more  truly  represents  the  spirit 
of  the  age."  "The  name  of  this  spirit,"  says  Dr. 
Parker,  "is  Mammon ;  its  function  is  to  rear  gorgeous 
palaces  on  dubious  foundations,  to  dispense  heady 
pleasures,  to  choke  spiritual  growth.  The  god  en- 
throned in  that  inner  sanctuary  of  finance — Capel 
Court — watches  with  a  jealous  eye  and  keeps  a  heavy 
foot  on  the  neck  of  the  nations.  Great  material 
schemes  are  impossible  without  his  permission  and 
aid.  The  genius  of  the  press  worships  at  his  altar. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  the  pulpit  tries  to  reverse  all 
this." 

Dr.  Parker  has  long  craved  a  larger  audience  than 
that  which  gathers  at  the  City  Temple,  and  the  above 
quotations  from  his  press  message  give  no  idea  of  its 
length  and  diflfuseness.  In  his  first  leader  he  says: 
"If  any  man  supposes  that  he  can  improve  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  London  journalism,  he  must  be  very 
young  or  hopelessly  old.  No  man  has  a  charter  from 
heaven  which  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Moses  or  the  Paul  of  the  daily  press."  Like  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, he  does  not  want  so  much  a  religious  paper  as 
a  paper  conducted  religiously.  "When  a  man  says  he 
is  religious,"  he  continues,  "he  at  once  awakens  my 
suspicion." 

Dr.  Parker  announces  that  he  shall  be  disappointed 
if  he  does  not  encounter  prejudice.  He  would  "de- 
light to  lead  the  devil  a  hard  life."  "I  should  like," 
he  says,  "to  have  a  constable  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  every  street-lamp  to  pounce  upon  guilty  people, 
and  to  take  them  away  to  be  flogged.  This  is  an  ugly 
word,  I  know.  Yet  it  is  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place.    This  is  the  cure  for  'Hooliganism.'  " 

Statistics  of  the  Churches,  igoo  ' 

The  statistics  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  United 
States,  annually  presented  by  the  Independent,  are 
prepared  this  year  by  Dr.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss  in 
three  tables.  Table  I,  which  we  abridge  below,  shows 
the  number  of  ministers,  churches,  and  communicant 
members  of  the  different  organizations  in  1890  and 
in  1900;  Table  II,  the  net  gains  in  the  different  de- 
nominations in  ministers,  churches,  and  communicant 
members  during  the  ten  years,  with  the  percentage  of 
gain  in  members;  also  the  gain  in  members  during 
Sie  current  year  with  the  percentage;  Table  III  gives 
the  ministers,  churches,  and  members  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  bodies  reported  in  the  census  of  1890,  but  in 
regard  to  which  there  has  either  been  no  information 
at  all  during  the  ten  years,  or  such  very  incomplete 
information  as  does  not  furnish  the  basis  for  a  pre- 
sentation of  their  present  condition. 

Denomioations  Members 

1890  1900 
Advbntists; 

Seventh  Day «8,99i  55.316 

Life  and  Advent  Union 1,018  3.000 

Armrnians 335  8,500 

Baptists 

Regular  (North) 800,450  973,820 

Regular  (South) 1,280,066  1,608,413 

Regular  (Colored) 1,348,989  1864600 

Brethren  in  Christ  (River) 2,688  4,000 

Roman  Catholics 6,242,267  8,610,226 

Christians 103,722  »ii,835 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie) 40,000 

Christian  Scientists 8. 724  1,000,000 

Church  OF  God 22,511  38,000 

Church  OF  the  New  Jerusalem 7.09S  7.679 

Congregationalists 512,771  629,874 

Disciples  OF  Christ 871,017  1,149,982 

Dunkards: 

German  Baptists  (Conservative). . . .  61,101  95,000 

German  Baptists  (Old  Order) 4. 4 1 1  3, 500 

German  Baptists  (Progressive) 8,089  12,787 


Episcopalians: 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Reformed  Episcopal 

Evangelical  Bodies: 

Evangelical  Association . . . . 

United  Evangelical  Church  . 

Friends,  Orthodox 

German  Evangelical  Synod.  . . . 
Greek  Church: 

Greek  Orthodox 

Russian  Orthodox. ......    . 

Jews 

Latter  Day  Saints: 

Mormons 

Reorganized  Church 

Lutherans: 

General  Synod 

United  Synod  in  the  South. . 

General  Council 

Synodical  Conference 

Independent  Synods 


Mennonites % 

Methodisis: 

Methodist  Episcopal 

African  M.  E 

African  M.  K.  Zion 

Methodist  Protestant 

Wesley  an  Methodist 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

Moravians 

Presbyterians: 

Presbyterian  in  U.S.  A. (Northern). . . 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Colored). 

Welsh  Calvinistic 

United  Presbyterian 

Presbyterian  in  U.S.  (South) 

Reformed: 

Reformedin  America(Dutch) 

Reformed  in  U.  S.  (German) 

Christian  Reformed 

Salvation  Army 

United  Brethren: 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution). 

Unitarians 

Universalists 


8.435 

»33.3'3 
54,000 
80,655 

I87,43« 

100 

13.504 
■130,496 

144.352 
s».773 

164,640 

37.457 
324,846 

357.  «53 
346.976 

17.078 

a.240,354 

452.725 

3^9.788 

141,989 

16,492 

1,209.976 

11,781 

788,224 
164,940 
12,956 
12,722 
94.402 
179,721 

92,970 

204,018 

12,470 

8,742 

202,474 
22,807 
67.749 
49. '94 


7i6.43» 
9.743 

118,865 
60,993 
91,868 

ao3,574 

20,000 

45,000 

♦211,627 

300,000 
'45.500 

194,442 

38,639 

370,409 

581,029 

481,359 
»a.443 

2.716,437 

673.504 

536.271 

181,316 

17,201 

1,457,864 

14,817 

973.433 
180,192 
39  000 
12,000 
115,901 
225,890 

»07,594 

243.545 

18,096 

40,000 

243.841 

226,643 

71.000 

48,426 


■Families.    *.  Families  estimated.    Population,  1,058,135* 

Various  Topics 

THE  BOERS'  NEW  COMMANDMENT:  General  De 
Wet,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Klerksdorp,  is  reported  as  declar- 
ing that  the  eleventh  commandment  should  hereafter  be: 
"Love  your  neigbbor,  but  hate  England." 

ORTHODOX  HEBREWS  IN  SESSION:  The  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Hebrew  (Congregations 
was  held  recently  in  New  York.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  ninety-six  orthodox  congregations  in 
the  United  States  and  C:anada.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira 
Mendes,  the  president  of  the  union,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
union  was  organized  two  and  a  half  years  ago  to  advance  the 
interests  of  positive  Biblical,  rabbinical,  and  historical 
Judaism. 

THE  EISENACH  CONFERENCE,  a  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Protestant 
church  governments  in  (Jermany,  at  a  recent  convention, 
at  which  the  leading  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  present 
from  the  whole  empire,  decided  to  establish  an  archeologi- 
cal  institute  in  Jerusalem  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  em- 
peror's visit  to  the  sacred  city  a  year  ago  last  October, 
where,  on  Reformation  day,  he  attended  the  dedication  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

THE  BISHOPS  AND  THE  CAMERA:  The  Boston 
Transcript,  commenting  on  the  controversy  on  ritualism 
aroused  by  the  Fond-du-lac  installation,  says:  "It  is  that 
'abominable  picture'  with  the  bishop's  ecclesiastical  finery 
which  is  the  fuel  of  the  flames.  It  is  the  first  time  'that 
the  camera  has  made  trouble  in  the  Episcopal  church  and 
invaded  the  sanctity  of  ecclesiastical  circles,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  the  last.  The  ritualists  of  the  west  have  held 
their  fort,  and  Bishop  Grafton  is  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys, and  his  right  there  is  none  to  dispute." 
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Art  in  jthe  Philippines 

Mr.  G.  D.  Rice,  who  has  spent  over  a  year  travel- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  tells  us,  in  the  January  Art 
Interchange,  that  art  is  by  no  means  unknown  there. 
A  number  of  native  artists  are  producing  good  pic- 
tures in  oil  and  water  colors ;  and  samples  of  wood- 
carving,  decorations,  sketching  modeling  in  clay, 
china  decorative  art,  pottery  coloring,  and  designs  in 
architecture  are  to  be  seen.  The  best  examples  of 
decorative  art  are  found  in  the  immense  stone 
churches.  In  some  of  these  great  structures  the  ceil- 
ing is  painted  by  the  best  Spanish  painters  of  the  age. 
"I  saw  some  pieces  of  art  in  the  churches  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  islands  of  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Mindanao," 
writes  Mr.  Rice,  "that  would  do  justice  to  the  walls 
of  our  best  churches.  Evidently  years  were  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  some  of  the  paintings  in  the 
churches.  Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  spared  money. 
Foreigners  make  it  a  point  to  see  the  handiwork  in 
the  churches,  and  many  are  the  reproductions  made 
and  sent  to  America  and  other  countries." 

In  the  convents  annexed  to  nearly  all  the  churches, 
in  which  the  friars  lived  and  the  young  of  the  cities 
and  towns  were  educated,  Mr.  Rice  noticed  oil  paint- 
ings that  reach  from  ceiling  to  floor.  "The  pictures 
are  nearly  always  so  large  that  they  must  remain 
where  they  are.  They  were  set  up  in  pieces  and  made 
to  the  walls  previous  to  the  painting.  Great  stages 
had  to  be  built  in  order  to  elevate  the  artists  to  the 
proper  level.  Visitors  have  offered  large  sums  of 
money  for  some  of  these  old  paintings,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  they  can  be  bought.  With  the  war  in  progress, 
however,  disaster  has  come  to  some  of  the  pictures, 
for  the  convents  are  used  as  forts." 

The  Philippine  colleges,  a  few  of  which  are  in 
operation  in  and  about  Manila  and  Iloilo,  where  the 
priests  of  the  country  are  trained,  are  liberally  fur- 
nished with  paintings,  part  of  which  are  from  the 
artists  of  Spain.  In  most  cases,  we  are  told,  the 
frameworks  are  decayed  and  broken,  and  the  canvas 
in  many  pictures  is  rotted  and  torn.  However,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners,  the  more  aged  these  pictures  are 
the  more  attractive  they  seem  to  be.  Mr.  Rice  says 
that  he  has  seen  good  specimens  of  new  paintings 
hung  in  the  churches  without  attracting  notice,  while 
inferior  paintings     are  highly  esteemed. 

The  writer  has  found  considerable  artistic  work 
(lone  in  china  decoration.  The  native  artist  is  a  good 
imitator,  he  follows  in  the  main  the  designs  of  for- 
eigners, and  turns  out  work  that  has  been  pronounced 
excellent  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  there  are 
one  or  more  potteries  in  each  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
barrios,  and  these  potteries  turn  out  large  numbers  of 
pots  and  jars.  These  are  bought  up  In  quantities  by 
the  artists  of  the  country,  who  devote  spare  hours  to 
applying  simple  floral  decorations.  The  design  is 
usually  simple  but  effective.  Ordinarily,  but  one  or 
two  colors  are  used,  but  with  the  rich  ground  the 
colors  usually  make  a  good  effect. 


X'olume  XXX,  Number  2 

William   Morris  and  His   School 

London  Speaker.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  is  proper  enough  that  the  unveiling  of  the  bust 
of  William  Morris  should  have  been  approximate  to  a 
public  festival,  for  while  there  have  been  many  men 
of  genius  in  the  Victorian  era  more  despotic  than  he. 
there  have  been  none  so  representative.  He  repre- 
sents not  only  that  rapacious  hunger  for  beauty  which 
has  now  for  the  first  time  become  a  serious  problem 
in  the  healthy  life  of  humanity,  but  he  represents  also 
that  honorable  instinct  for  finding  beauty  in  common 
necessities  of  workmanship  which  gives  it  a  stronger 
f "a  more  bony  structure.  The  time  has'  passed  when 
William  Morris  was  conceived  of  merely  as  a  decora- 
tor, a  designer  of  wall  papers.  At  least  it  must  be 
conceded  to  him  that  his  desire  for  beauty  was  more 
universal  than  that. 

The  limitations  of  William  Morris,  whatever  they 
were,  were  not  the  limitations  of  common  decoration. 
It  IS  true  that  all  his  work,  even  his  literary  work,  was 
in  some  sense  decorative,  had  in  some  degree  the 
qualities  of  a  splendid  wall  paper.  His  characters  his 
stories,  his  religious  and  political  views,  had,  in'  the 
most  emphatic  sense,  length  and  breadth  without 
thickness.  He  seemed  really  to  believe  that  men  could 
enjoy  a  perfectly  fiat  felicity.  He  made  no  account 
of  the  unexplored  and  explosive  possibilities  of  human 
nature,  of  the  unnameable  terrors,  and  the  vet  more 
unnameable  hopes.  So  long  as  a  man  was'  graceful 
m  every  circumstance,  so  long  as  he  had  the  inspiring 
consciousness  that  the  chestnut  color  of  his  hair  was 
relieved  against  the  blue  forest  a  mile  behind,  he  would 
be  serenely  happy.  So  he  would  be,  no  doubt  if 
he  were  really  fitted  for  a  decorative  existence  •  if  he 
w^re  a  piece  of  exquisitely  colored  cardboard. 

The  spirit  of  William  Morris  has  not  seized  hold 
of  the  century  and  made  its  humblest  necessities  beau- 
tiful.   And  this  was  because,  with  all  his  healthiness 
and  energy,  he  had  not  the  supreme  courage  to  face 
the  ugliness  of  things;  Beauty  shrank  from  the  Beast 
and  the  fairy-tale  had  a  different  ending.    But  herein, 
indeed,  lay  Morris  s  deepest  claim  to  the  name  of  a 
great  reformer:    that  he  left   his  work   incomplete. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  proof  that  a  man  is  a  mere 
meteor,   merely  barren  and  brilliant,  than  that   his 
work  is  done  perfectly.    A  man  like  Morris  draws  at- 
tention to  needs  he  can  not  supply.    But  if  ever  this 
gradual  and  genuine  movement  of  our  time  towards 
beauty— not    backwards,    but    forwards — does    truly 
come  about,  Morris  will  be  the  first  prophet  of  it. 
Poet  of  the  childhood  of  nations,  craftsman  in  the 
new  honesties  of  art,  prophet  of  a  merrier  and  wiser 
life,  his  full-blooded  enthusiasm  will  be  remembered 
when  human  life  has  once  more  assumed  flamboyant 
colors  and  proved  that  this  painful  greenish  grey  of 
the  aesthetic  twilight  in  which  we  now  live  is,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pessimists,  not  the  greyness  of  death,  but  the 
greyness  of  dawn. 


Vaudeville  vs.   Drama  ■ 

A.  C.  Whe«ler.  in  New  Vork  Harper's  Weekly.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opik40n 
Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  contemporaneous 
theater  are  almost  startling  to  the  man  who  thinks 
seriously  about  them.  Not  the  least  of  these  phe- 
nomena is  the  sudden  tendency  of  theatric  art  to  what 
the  biologists  call  fission,  and  this  peculiarity  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  very  late  in  the  century.  At 
a  time  when  the  theater  has  reached  its  greatest  volup- 
tuous authority  and  something  like  a  perfected  organi- 
zation, it  suddenly  develops  a  dramatic  heterog<eneity. 
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and  begins  to  fall  away  into  vital  fragments  that  wear 
the  misappropriate  name  of  vaudeville,  and  that 
threaten  in  their  complexity  and  vivacity  to  outdo  the 
drama  itself.  This  segregation  is  one  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable indices  of  our  time,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  help  regarding  it  as  the  immediate  and  obvious 
effects  of  the  time  itself.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the 
vagrancy  and  impatience  of  the  public  eye  and  the 
licensed  vagabondage  of  small  and  special  talents  that 
have  overrun  us.  The  results  seen  in  the  theater  and 
in  the  public  are  reciprocal.  The  modern  theater  has 
taught  the  public  to  expect  variety  instead  of  unity, 
and  the  public  now  demands  vaudeville  instead  of 
drama.  Nor  does  this  development  show  itself  alone 
in  the  demarcation  of  the  two  kinds  of  amusement  re- 
sorts. It  betrays  itself  in  the  very  best  efforts  of  the 
drama.  Even  ideality  must  be  short  and  sharp.  Poetry 
must  be  multitudinous.  Sentiments  must  gallop  in 
mots,  and  thoughts  fall  into  rapid  tableaux.  We  no 
longer  have  any  time  for  the  anagnorisis.  So  we  cut 
the  explication  ofT  short  With  a  sensation.  To  inquire 
what  became  of  the  villain  is  conventional.  He  was 
dismissed  when  we  got  through  with  him.  Our  pre- 
decessors lingered  to  punish  him.  They  had  more 
leisure. 

No  one  has  shown  the  relation  of  the  electric  light 
to  pessimism,  and  yet,  if  we  try  to  take  in  the  whole 
riotous  phantasmagoria  of  the  contemporaneous  play- 
house, we  are  very  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  confused,  and 
if  we  are  at  all  dyspeptic  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  progress  of  the  theater  is  not  along  the  lines 
of  poetry,  but  of  trade.  I  confess  that  this  aspect  of 
what  the  "old-timer"  calls  the  "commercial  drama" 
raises  before  us  the  fata  morgana  of  "a  decline."  But 
I,  for  one,  am  not  timid  about  that  phrase,  although 
the  whole  guild  will  rise  up  as  usual  to  remind  me 
with  copious  contempt  that  the  drama  has  always  de- 
clined, and  that  this  is  a  perennial  complaint — as  if  a 
perennial  complaint  were  flatly  contradictory  of  a 
perennial  fact.  Of  course  the  drama  has  always  de- 
clined, from  the  time  of  Roscius  to  the  time  of  Nether- 
sole.  There  are  some  thingfs  that,  like  a  river,  can  not 
get  on  without  declining,  and  the  steeper  the  descent 
the  more  glittering  the  fall.  Some  other  things,  reli- 
gion, science,  patriotism,  for  example,  and  even  poetry, 
disregard  the  laws  of  nature  at  times  and  run  up  hill. 
But  the  theater  never  of  its  ovm  free  will  was  dis- 
obedient to  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  the  pyrotech- 
nics of  popular  amusement  it  is  not  the  going  up,  but 
the  deflagration  and  the  coming  down  that  capture 
the  eve. 


An  Important  Musical   Event 

New  York  Musical  Courier.      Excerpt 

What  has  been  the  most  striking  musical  event  of 
the  past  year  in  New  York  city?  Richard  Strauss's 
"Ein  Heldenleben"  is  the  unavoidable  answer,  for  as 
much  as  we  may  protest  against  the  ugliness  of  the 
symphony,  demur  at  its  tendencies,  the  composition 
remains  in  our  memory  as  the  significant  one  of  the 
season.  To  Mr.  Paur  and  the  Philharmonic  society 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  production.  This  sym- 
phony has  been  both  over-praised  and  under-praised 
in  Europe.  It  does  not  carry  one  away  like  the  over- 
whelming "Zarathustra"  music.  There  are  no  themes 
in  "Ein  Heldenleben"  comparable  to  the  Sunrise  and 
Joys  and  Passions  of  "Zarathustra."  In  six  sections, 
and  with  only  brief  and  small  pauses  to  divide  them, 
Strauss  tells  in  epical  tones  the  pyschical, adventures  of 
his  hero — his  own  soul.    We  hear  the  hero's  grandilo- 


quent estimate  of  himself — the  only  long-breathed 
phrase  in  the  work ;  sixteen  bars.  After  this  decidedly 
Beethovian  proclamation  the  hero's  antagonists  ap- 
pear. They  are  a  disagreeable  set  of  snarling  carps 
and  unbelievers  in  the  genius  of  Strauss.  After  this 
screaming  wood-wind  interlude  the  hero's  consort 
appears,  disguised  by  a  cynical  violin  solo.  When  she 
has  left  the  scene  the  strife  begins  in  earnest.  A  full 
fantasia  section  of  outrageous  polyphony  and  blas- 
phemous harmonies  follows.  It  is  wonderful,  but  it 
is  not  beautiful  sounding.  Enter  eight  quotations 
from  earlier  works  of  Strauss — a  piece  of  justifiable 
egotism,  not  without  historical  precedent — ^witness 
Mozart,  Wagner,  and  Schumann  in  the  "Cameval." 
Finally  the  hero,  worn  out,  but  triumphing  ever,  en- 
joys Elysian  peace  previous  to  being  rapt  to  eternal 
fame,  where  his  soul  shall  twinkle  starwise  ever  more. 
There  is  little  or  no  thematic  development,  except 
in  the  battle  scene ;  and  so  the  work  impresses  one  as 
a  gigantic  mosaic.  But  the  color,  the  counterpoint, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  the  thrilling  power — are  not 
all  these  of  the  giant  Strauss  ?  He  is,  at  times,  a  dis- 
agreeable music-maker;  and  he  can  put  tints  on  his 
canvas  that  are  simply  ravishing.  To  discuss  the 
Strauss  metaphysic  were  a  sad  and  useless  task.  Yet 
no  one  can  help  feeling  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
strength  of  this  man;  even  when  he  has  no  special 
musical  message  to  convey.  "The  Life  of  a  Hero," 
with  its  seventy  themes  and  its  forty-five  minutes  of 
fierce,  breathless  episodes,  is  both  brutal  and  thrilling. 

Various  Topics 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  THACKERAY  appears  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  London  Sphere,  identified  as  such 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  and  other  competent  judges.  This  por- 
trait, painted  in  oils  life-size,  seems  to  have  been  done  dur- 
ing Thackeray's  stay  in  Paris  fifty-five  years  ago.  It  is 
signed  by  Leonard  T.  Poyet,  a  well-known  painter  in  his  day. 
The  Academy  believes  that  the  portrait  was  brought  to 
England  by  a  French  owner  and  been  stored  among 
furniture  for  a  long  time  till  it  was  eventually  sold  in  an 
apparently  ruined  condition  among  some  old  lun»ber,  and  it 
thus  got  into  the  hands  of  a  second-hand  bookseller,  amid 
whose  stock  it  was  found,  hardly  recognizable  through  the 
accumulations  of  time. 

MR.  WHITNEY'S  VAN  DYCK:  A  portrait  of 
William  de  Villiers,  Vicomte  Grandisson,  by  Van  Dyck, 
said  by  Hermann  Schaus,  of  the  Schaus  art  gallery,  to  be 
the  highest  priced  picture  ever  imported  to  this  country, 
will  take  a  leading  place  in  the  collection  of  old  English 
masters  in  the  home  of  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York. 
The  portrait  was  originally  in  possession  of  the  Bucking- 
ham family,  the  descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  the  favorite  of  Charles  I  of  England  when  Van 
Dyck  became  the  court  painter.  Charles  de  Villiers,  Vis- 
count Grandisson,  was  another  of  the  court  favorites,  and 
his  portrait  was  painted  by  Van  Dyck  at  the  time  when 
both  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  patronage. 

MR.  KIPLING'S  "KIM":  In  the  opening  chapter  of  his 
new  serial  in  McClwe's  Magazine,  Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  the 
following  introduction  to  his  new  hero:  "There  was  some 
justification  for  Kim — he  had  kicked  Lala  Dinanath's  boy 
off  the  trunnions — since  the  English  held  the  Punjab  and 
Kim  was  English.  Though  he  was  burned  black  as  any  na- 
tive; though  he  spoke  the  vernacular  by  preference,  and  his 
mother-tong^ue  in  a  clipped,  uncertain  sing-song;  though  he 
consorted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  small  boys 
of  the  bazaar,  Kim  was  white — a  poor  white  of  the  very 
poorest.  The  half-caste  woman  who  looked  after  him  (she 
smoked  opium,  and  pretended  to  keep  a  second-hand  furni- 
ture shop  by  the  square  where  the  cheap  cabs  wait)  told  the 
missionaries  that  she  was  Kim's  mother's  sister;  but  his 
mother  had  been  nursemaid  in  a  colonel's  family,  and  had 
married  Kimball  O'Hara,  a  young  color-sergeant  of  the 
Mavericks,  an  Irish  regiment." 
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MISCELLANY 

Sir  John  Tenniel's  Fifty  Years  on  "  Punch  " 

Sir  John  Tenniel,  Punch's  leading  cartoonist,  has 
retired  from  service  on  the  staff  of  that  famous 
paper.  He  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  public 
from  week  to  week  for  half  a  century,  and  has  out- 
lived all  the  celebrated  contemporaries  of  the  day 
when  he  was,  at  brief  notice,  invited  to  take  his  seat 
at  what  Thackeray  wrote  of  as  "The  Mahogany 
Tree."  He  was  born  in  London,  in  1820,  and  was 
educated  at  a  private  school.  He  was  self-taught  in 
art.  At  one  time  he  painted  some  pictures  in  oil 
and  gained  a  certain  reputation  as  an  illustrator, 
particularly  of  fairy  tales.  He  was  the  original  illus- 
trator of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  its  sequel.  Of 
his  work  as  a  cartoonist.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  the 
January  Review  of  Reviews  says: 

Sir  John  Tenniel  is  the  past  master  of  the  art  of  illus- 
trating British  and  international  political  history  by  means  of 
cartoons  not  intended  primarily  to  cause  laughter,  but  rather 
intended  to  chronicle  a  situation  or  clinch  an  argument  by 
means  of  a  picture  that  uses  some  portraiture  and  some  sym- 
bolism, to  which  is  added  a  touch  of  sentiment,  of  gentle 
humor,  of  keen  satire,  or,  in  rare  instances,  of  bitter  scorn. 
In  almost  every  case  what  we  call  the  "caption"  of  the  car- 
toon— that  is  to  say,  the  lines  written  beneath  it — is  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  effort.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  the 
latest  of  Tenniel's  cartoons,  that  which  appears  in  Punch  for 
December  5,  which  we  reproduce.  It  contains  three 
figures,  one  of  which  is  portraiture  and  represents  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  English  prime  minister,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  sculptor.  The  other  figure  in  the  foreground  is  symboli- 
cal, and  represents  the  British  nation  in  the  figure  and  char- 
acter of  John  Bull — a  figure  and  character  that  no  other 
man  has  done  so  much  to  make  familiar  to  the  world  as  Ten- 
niel. The  typical  John  Bull,  as  portrayed  by  cartoonists  the 
world  over,  may  be  said  to  be  practically  Tenniel's  creation. 
The  third  figure  in  this  drawing  is  a  statue  of  Victory,  upon 
which  Lord  Salisbury  is  represented  as  putting  the  finishing 
touches.  The  whole  thing  is  a  perfect  summing  up  of  the 
situation  from  the  average  British  point  of  view ;  and  Punch 
has    almost   invariably   in   its   long    career   represented   that 


average  state  of  mind.  The  cartoon  expresses  patriotism  and 
confidence  in  the  final  outcome;  it  breathes  the  air  of  faith 
in  the  particular  statesman  who  is  responsible  for  the  work; 
and  it  expresses  a  comfortable  belief  in  John  Bull's  unfailing 
ability  to  pay  any  possible  price  for  a  really  good  thing. 

Tenniel  has  always  been  so  constituted  politically  as  to 
see  things  through  the  eyes  of  the  comfortable,  well-fed,  jin- 
goish  British  majority.  His  is  the  typical  Jc^n  Bull  point 
of  view.  This  was  shown,  for  example,  through  our  civil 
war  period,  when  Tenniel  was  at  once  bitter  toward  the  north 
and  mildly  contemptuous  toward  the  south.  For  four  years  he 
lost  no  opportunity  to  express  detestation  of  Lincoln. 

His  political  grasp  is  wide  and  vigorous,  and  his  car- 
toon work  has  always  been  enriched  by  his  familiarity  with 
literature,  and  especially  with  Shakespeare.  Thus  he  has  been 
enabled,  on  occasions  almost  innumerable,  to  apply  a  Shakes- 


SIR  JOHN  TKNNIBL 
From  a  dra^n^^  by  bimaelf 

pearean  quotation  to  a  current  event  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
apt  and  felicitous. 

Since  the  invention  of  photo-mechanical  methods  of  re- 
production, the  work  of  most  pen-and-ink  draughtsmen  is  no 
longer  reproduced  by  wood  engraving.  But  Tenniel  has  to 
this  day  persisted  in  his  old-fashioned  plan  of  making  his 
drawings  directly  on  the  boxwood  blocks;  and  for  a  great 
many  years  the  engraving  has  been  done  by  the  familiar  hand 
of  J.  Swain.  This  method  gives  the  reproduced  work  a 
peculiar  sharpness,  and  it  also  helps  to  keep  the  artist  faith- 
ful to  his  idea  of  giving  the  highest  value  to  the  fewest  lines. 


SCULPTOR  SALISBURY  (at 
work  on  a  statue  of  Victory):  "I'm 
afraid.  Mr.  Bull,  I  muat  trouble 
you  for  somethinff  on  account — 
tbere  ■  a  lot  more  work  on  it  than 
I  expected."— AnvA 


UNARMING 


OLD  LI  SURAL  PARTY  :  "Oh. 


(A,«rAon01ad.tone'.Retirem.nt)     f^^Jl'.Lf^k^  '"•*'°""  •""" 


'COON  :    "Air  you  in   earneet. 

Colonel  ?  " 
COLONEL  BULL:  "lam." 
■COON  :    "Don't  fire— I'll  come 

down."— (AmrA  on  (he  rrorfaSair, 

1869.) 
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It  was  not  until  1893  that  Tenniel  was  knighti  1  No  man 
could  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  honor,  for  no  man  had 
served  the  crown  and  the  empire  more  loyally  and  effectively 
than  this  great  political  draughtsman  of  the  Victorian  period. 

The  London  Times  says  that  it  has  been  Tenniel's 
mission  "to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  to  strike  at  fraud 
and  corruption,  to  touch  with  delicate  though  firm 
hand  the  political  problem  of  the  hour,  and  this  task 
he  has  accomplished  with  unfailing  fancy  and  de- 
lightful humor,  which  have  never  degenerated  into 
coarseness  or  been  lacking  in  dignity."  A  writer  in 
the  January  World's  Work  pays  him  this  tribute: 

The  greatest  caricaturist  of  his  generation — ^a  premier 
place  which  his  most  gifted  rivals  are  glad  to  accord  him — he 
has  seldom  been  unjust  or  unfair  in  his  work,  nor  has  he  ever 
employed  his  art  in  any  narrow  or  partisan  cause.  From  the  ^ 
first  the  secret  of  the  power  of  his  incomparable  cartoons  has 
been  their  simpKcity  and  their  inherent  truthfulness,  and  the 
legitimate  use  to  which  he  has  always  put  his  pencil  has  made 
it  for  upward  of  a  generation  a  force  taken  into  account  by 
sagacious  statesmen  in  every  forecast  of  the  drift  of  public 
opinion.  Subject  and  treatment  considered,  there  has  been 
no  nobler  or  more  impressive  drawing  of  its  kind  than  "Drop- 
ping the  Pilot,"  which,  prompted  by  Bismarck's  retirement 
from  the  German  chancellorship,  appeared  in  Punch  in  March, 
1890,  and  the  "Unarming,"  of  four  years  later,  the  last  of  a 
remarkable  series  (Tenniel  caricatured  Gladstone  for  forty- 
seven  years),  dealing  with  a  remarkable  man,  in  which  the 
time-worn  warrior,  Gladstone,  doffs  his  armor  and  hangs 
upon  the  wall  the  double-edged  sword  of  leadership. 

The   Boer  Prisoners  at  St.   Helena 

Alice  Stopford  Grbbn,  in  the  December  Ninettenth  Century, 
London.  (New  Vork  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
Deadwood  camp  is  a  place  of  sorrow.  In  saying 
this  I  know  I  am  going  against  the  general  voice  of 
St.  Helena.  The  island  is  universally  proud  of  the 
wholesome  influence  of  its  trade-winds,  even  if  the 
camp  turns  into  a  soaking  bog  under  winter  rains, 
and  in  summer  suffers  actual  water  famine.  Five 
months  ago  miserable  men  were  landed  here;  some 
had  been  imprisoned  over  three  months  in  ships; 
fed  on  biscuit  and  bully  beef,  shut  down  from  air, 
and  only  allowed  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  on 
deck;  packed  tightly  in  ships  which  had  been  used 
for  cattle  and  were  horribly  infested  with  vermin,  the 
most  intolerable  suflfering  to  these  men;  for  four 
months  they  had  had  no  change  of  clothes,  day  or 
night,  from  what  they  wore  on  the  battlefield.  Others 
had  come  from  the  horrors  of  Paardeberg.  They 
had  lain,  over  nine  hundred  of  them,  for  over  a  week 
in  the  sultry  harbor  of  Jamestown  till  the  camp  was 
ready.  Broken  with  suffering  and  misery,  they  took 
six  hours  to  march  the  five  miles  to  the  camp,  and 
their  aspect  filled  all  who  saw  them  with  pity.  There 
was  some  sickness  among  them  at  first,  but  in  the 
healthy  breezes  and  the  sunshine  their  strength  re- 
turned; and  fever  has  by  this  time  practically  died 
out.  There  is  scarcely  any  illness  now,  save  among 
the  very  old,  and  a  few  cases  of  wounds.  In  the  hos- 
pital, by  the  wise  and  kind  arrangement  of  the  doc- 
tor, the  sick  Boers  are  nursed  by  orderlies  of  their 
own  race,  willing  to  come  from  the  camp  to  minister 
to  their  compatriots. 

There  is  a  great  effort  in  the  camp  itself  to  pre- 
serve a  vigorous  and  cheerful  air.  Sports  were  got 
up  while  I  was  there,  which  had  an  excellent  effect 
in  raising  their  spirits.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are 
wonderfully  industrious.  They  work  hard  at  the  new 
occupations  they  have  discovered,  of  carving  and  the 
like.  Some  found  a  teacher  and  learned  what  they 
could  of  languages  or  arithmetic.  About  forty  of 
them  are  allowed  to  work  for  some  of  the  island  peo- 


ple at  gardening  or  painting.  Those  who  are  em- 
ployed, however,  must  of  course  be  few.  The  rest 
have  to  bear  their  burden  in  idleness.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  see  the  boys.  When  I  tried  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the  lads,  it  looked  like  a  small  school. 
Young  as  they  are  they  look  even  younger  than  their 
age,  and  one's  heart  sorrows  for  children  in  such  a 
camp.  In  some  of  the  strong  young  men  the  devil's 
work  of  bitterness  and  despair  is  being  carried  out; 
for  "g^eat  distress  has  never  hitherto  taught,  and 
while  the  world  lasts  it  will  never  teach,  wise  les- 
sons to  any  part  of  mankind."  Others  have  patience 
and  unquenchable  fortitude ;  their  private  griefs  they 
-carry  with  a  grave  reserve  so  far  as  outsiders  go, 
which  deceives,  as  I  came  to  think,  the  unobservant 
looker-on.  In  all  talk  the  first  question  is  the  public 
welfare,  the  fate  of  their  country:  the  rest  lies  next 
to  it  in  God's  hands ;  a  few  have  broken  down  from 
grief. 

•!• 

Various  Topics 

AN  IMPORTANT  GIFT  OF  PAPYRI  has  just  been 
made  to  Columbia,  Yale,  Vassar,  and  Hamilton  colleges,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  art,  in  return  for  aid  given  to 
the  Egyptian  exploration  fund.  The  papyri  will  soon  be  sent 
from  London. 

A  NOTABLE  FEAT  OF  MEMORY  was  that  of  Colonel 
Charretie,  mentioned  in  the  just  published  history  of  steeple- 
chasing.  This  well-known  sportsman  once  learned  by  heart 
for  a  bet,  the  whole  of  the  London  Morning  Post  of  a  par- 
ticular day,  and  repeated  every  word  of  it,  including  the 
advertisements. 

BOSTON'S  GREETING  TO  THE  NEW  CENTURY: 
Boston  celebrated  the  coming  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  she  celebrated  the  coming  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  following  the  program  which  Judge  Sew- 
ell  records  in  his  diary  at  that  time.  Buglers  blew  their 
blasts,  as  did  the  trumpeters  two  hundred  years  before,  and 
Judge  Sewell's  original  hymn  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of  a 
hundred  voices. 

AN  INTERSTATE  PARK  OF  THE  PALISADES: 
According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Palisade  commissions  there  will  be  no  more  blasting  of  the 
Palisades.  The  commissions  have  agreed  in  turn  to  estab- 
lish an  interstate  park,  running  from  Fort  Lee  ferry  to  a 
point  below  Sneden's  landing,  and  including  all  the  land 
from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  down  to  the  water's  edge.  In  addi- 
tion to  establishing  this  park,  the  commissions  also  agreed 
to  construct  a  driveway  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  to  use 
their  influence  to  have  ferries  connect  the  driveway  with 
the  driveways  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river. 

LORD  BUTE'S  OBSEQUIES:  "If  Lady  Bute's  ar- 
rival at  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  her  husband's  heart  is  an 
episode  with  mediaeval  associations,"  says  a  London  jour- 
nal, "nothing  could  be  more  modern  than  Lord  Bute's 
other  wishes  in  regard  to  his  obsequies.  His  own  great 
wish  was  that  when  his  heart  went  to  the  Holy  Land  the 
rest  of  his  body  should  be  cremated  in  Scotland.  The 
Roman  decree  which  excommunicates  all  Roman  Catholics 
who  take  part  in  carrying  out  cremations  barred  the  way  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  desires.  The  nearest  canonical  short 
cut  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish  was  to  fill  his  coffin  with 
quicklime;    and  this  accordingly  was  done." 

PHILIP  D.  ARMOUR  died  at  his  Chicago  home  on 
January  6.  He  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
and  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm.  On  hearing  of  the 
discovery  of  gold,  he  went  to  California,  where  he  was  fairly 
successful  in  developing  ditches  to  supply  water  for  placer 
mining.  He  started  in  business  in  Chicago  in  1862,  and 
since  1875  had  been  the  head  of  the  largest  packing  house  in 
the  world.  In  a  single  year  the  business  often  exceeds 
$100,000,000,  while  more  than  eleven  thousand  persons  are 
employed  by  the  company.  Mr.  Armour's  private  charities 
were  large,  the  most  notable  being  the  Armour  mi.<ision, 
the  Armour  flats,  and  the  Armour  institute  of  technology, 
all  in  Chicago. 
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Russia  and  the  Russians 

.Rntn*  and  tht  Rtutiam.  By  Edmund  Noblb 
Ciotb,  pp.  285,  (1.5a.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
ft  Co. 

This  book  is  a  brief  but  by  no  means 
sttperfidal  history  of  the  formation  of 
whiat  we  now  call  the  Russian  empire. 
The  complex  blending  of  the  Russian 
people,  the  development  of  their  govern- 
ment, from  communistic  or  patriarchial 
forms  through  feudalism  and  disorgan- 
ism  to  the  present  autocracy,  and  the 
development  of  the  nation  as  distin- 
guished from  the  government,  is  traced 
in  broad  outline,  but  with  sufficient  full- 
ness, and,  better  still,  with  that  appre- 
•ciation  of  the  underlying  causes  of  so- 
cial movements,  which  differentiates  the 
true  historian  from  the  mere  reciter  of 
facts  and  events.  If  any  feature  of 
Russian  development  has  escaped  Mr. 
Noble  it  is  the  importance  of  the  reign 
of  Catharine.  The  impress  of  her  reign 
appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
author,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  she 
merely  expanded  a  movement  that  had 
.already  begun. 

In  considering  the  'isolation  of  Russia 
from  the  progress  and  culture  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  Mr.  Noble  touches  upon 
causes  of  this  deprivation  that  common- 
ly escape  us,  though  they  have  been 
taken  into  account  by  former  historians. 
The  Slav  language,  the  Russian  alpha- 
bet, and  the  form  of  religion  adopted  by 
the  Russians,  have  been,  the  author  be- 
lieves, mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  isolation.  "In  embracing 
Byzantine  Christianity,  in  adopting  a  re- 
ligious system  antipathetic  to  their  Slav 
congeners  of  Polish  nationality,  who 
were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they 
closed  up  the  main  line  of  expansion 
which  western  culture  would  otherwise 
have  taken.  Some  part  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  Russia  from  Europe  must  be 
attributed  to  geo^aphical  position ;  the 
larger  effect  was  undoubtedly  produced 
not  only  by  reUgion,  but  also  by  lan- 
guage." As  to  the  future  of  Russia, 
Mr.  Noble  is  pessimistic.  He  grants  the 
energy,  patience,  and  resiliency  of  the 
people  and  the  nation,  but  he  believes 
that  "they  can  not  reach  their  full  stat- 
ure as  a  people  while  a  foreig^n  caste — 
an  autocracy  which,  as  such,  has  already 
completed  its  historic  part  in  their  de- 
velopment— continues  to  hold  them, 
largely  in  its  own  interest,  to  inade- 
quate institutional  forms  elsewhere  long 
outgrown — forms  which,  degrading  their 
social  efficiency  to  well-nigh  medieval 
levels,  not  only  disqualify  them  for 
tasks  of  world-unification,  but  also 
threaten  the  integrity  of  their  national 


life."  If  Mr.  NoUe  had  stopped  here 
there  could  be  no  fault  found  with  his 
conclusions.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  "a 
military  collapse"  must  attend  upon  the 
closer  association  of  Russia  with  more 
efficient  powers.  This  opinion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  nation, 
nor  is  it  the  oinnion  of  statesmen  and 
sociologists.  Russia  freed  the  serfs  by 
ukas  and  provided  for  their  firture 
maintenance.  We  fought  a  five-years' 
war  to  free  them  and  then  ttirned  them 
unprovided  for  upon  the  conuntmity. 
Russia  showed  the  same  directness  and 
energy  in  reforming  her  financial  sys- 
tem, while  we  plunged  our  country  into 
years  of  misery  to  accomplish  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  gol  \  standard,  and 
there  are  those  who  beiieve  that  it  is 
not  yet  established.  She  has  btiilt  the 
Siberian  railway,  while  we  have  been 
talking  about  an  isthmian  canal.  The 
material  progress  of  Russia  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  phenomenal.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  it  seems  but  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment will  be  reformed  just  as  other 
great  reforms  have  been  accomplished, 
and  without  "collapse"  of  any  kind. 
Meanwhile,  Russia  will  continue  her 
magnificent  advance,  unhampered  by  the 
necessity  for  pandering  to  an  ignorant 
and  changeable  electorate.  No  one  who 
has  read  Mr.  Conanfs  "Russia  as  a 
World  Power"  can  believe  that  her 
progress  aloijg  all  lines  is  not  to  con- 
tinue without  serious  interruption. 

Sharps  and  Flats 

SJkar^t  and  Flats.  By  Eugene  Field.  Collated 
brSlason  Thompson.  Cloth,  3  vols.  $2.50.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

For  twelve  years  (1883- 1895)  readers 
of  the  Chicago  Record  turned  daily  to 
its  "Sharps  and  Flats"  column  to  see 
what  particular  turn  Eugene  Field's 
whimsical  humor  had  taken.  They 
never  knew  quite  what  to  expect — 
whether  ephemeral  comment  on  a  pass- 
ing event  or  a  matchless  bit  of  prose 
or  verse.  They  were  always  sure,  how- 
ever, that  something  of  his  exhaustless 
mirth  or  his  unfathomable  kindness  of 
heart  would  be  reflected  there.  The 
breeziest  sort  of  table  talk,  ridiculous 
gossip  about  persons  and  things,  prac- 
tical jokes  on  his  best  friends,  notably 
Riley  and  Nye,  gentle  thrusts  at  the 
"Saints  and  Sinners"  coterie,  friendly 
greetings  to  any  young  man  who  was 
aiming  at  something  Field  considered 
worth  while,  political  comment  often  at 
variance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  edi- 
torial   page,   modern   instances   turned 


into  archaic  English,  grotesque  para- 
phrases of  Horace,  a  series  of  exquisite 
lullabies — ^these  are  a  few  of  the  forms 
his  elfish  genius  assumed  ia  that  fa- 
mous column.  More  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  the  verse  Field  ever  wrote 
first  appeared  in  "Sharps  and  Flats"; 
"The  House"  and  "The  Love  Affairs 
of  a  Bibliomaniac"  were  printed  there 
in  successive  chapters  of  three  hundred 
agate  lines  each.  Everything  of  marked 
literary  value  has  already  been  included 
in  his  collected  works,  yet  in  sifting 
what  remained  of  the  4,000  columns  Mr. 
Thompson  has  found  worthy  of  preser- 
vation many  an  odd  conceit,  many  a 
significant  incident  crystalliied  in  an 
apt  verse  or  paragraph. 

Naturally,  Mr.  'Thompson  has  had 
some  difficulty  in  classifying  these  odds 
and  ends,  but  he  has  ingeniously  hit 
upon  some  general  heads  that  cover  a 
multitude  of  kindred  themes.  Under 
Gossip  of  Books  and  Men  Who  Make 
Them  we  find  some  humorous  com- 
ment and  several  capital  stories.  Julian 
Hawthorne's  interview  with  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  for  the  New  York  World  on 
the  phases  of  social  and  literary  life  in 
England  is  related  in  an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  the  Bigelow  papers.  Lowell  is 
represented  as  saying  in  his  "Official 
Explanation" — 

I  kin  remember  that  I  spun 

A  hifalutin  story 
Abeout  the  Prince  uv  Wales,  an  one 

Abeout  the  Queen  Victory. 
But,  sakes  alive!  I  never  dreamed 

The  cuss  would  get  it  printed — 
(By     that     old     gal     I'm     much 
esteemed, 

Ez  she  hez  often  hinted). 

In  the  light  of  Kipling's  subsequent 
work  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
far  back  as  1891  Field  shrewdly  ques- 
tioned, "Is  it  possible  that  Kipling,  now 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  is  at  his  peri- 
helion?" He  assigned  as  his  reason  for 
doubting  the  young  man's  future,  "Mr. 
Kipling's  business  methods  are  not 
those  of  a  literary  man;  he  is  a  hustler, 
and  we  fear  that  he  is  also  a  paranoiac 
He  believes  in  haying  in  sunny  weather, 
no  matter  whether  there  is  any  grass 
or  not,  and  he  is  working  his  boom  for 
all  there  is  in  it." 

In  the  battle  of  the  realists  and  ro- 
mancists  Field  stanchly  sided  with  the 
latter.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not 
contrive  to  get  Hamlin  Garland  away 
from  Howells  long  enough  to  make  a 
big  man  of  him.  He  characterized  the 
ultra-realism  of  Garland's  earlier  work 
as  follows:  "His  heroes  sweat  and  do 
not  wear  socks;  his  heroines  eat  cold 
huckleberry  pie  and  are  so  unfeminine 
as  not  to  call  a  cow  'he.'  " 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Stage  and 
Stage  Folk  we  find  anecdotes,  true  and 
fictitious,  of  Crane,  Robson,  Jefferson, 
Francis  Wilson,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  all 
of  whom  were  Field's  warm  friends. 
Here,  too,  is  a  clever  little  skit,  "A 
Polyglot  Drama,  dedicated  to  Signor 
Salvini,"  written  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  actor  for  speaking  his  lines  in  Ital- 
ian while  the  rest  of  his  company  gave 
theirs  in  English.    Some  humorous  al- 
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Ituioas  to  his  days  spent  in  England 
form  another  grouping  wherein  we  find 
his  oft  quoted  "They  Call  Things  Dif- 
ferently in  London,"  a  really  accurate 
list  of  articles  to  which  the  English  as- 
sign names  other  than  those  we  use. 
Bibliomania  is  the  heading  of  a  chap- 
ter of  yams  showing  how  this  disease 
affected  himself  and  certain  other  noted 
incorables.  His  acquisition  of  famous 
curios  is  referred  to  in  several  places, 
the  story  of  Gladstone's  axe  being  ac- 
companied by  the  letter  from  Andrew 
Lang,  in  which  he  says:  "If  your  coun- 
trymen admire  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  wish 
they  had  owned  him;  but  the  just  anger 
of  God  sent  him  to  punish  our  infernal 
hypocrisy  and  humbug.  Every  nation 
has  the  Gladstone  it  deserves." 

The  political  comment  that  has  out- 
lived the  day  and  hour  for  which  it  was 
written  mak^s  another  chapter,  and 
Cleveland's  life  at  the  White  House  is 
sung  in  a  series  of  old  English  ballads. 
Between  the  chapters  we  find  a  number 
of  parodies,  jingles,  and  paragraphs  of 
too  miscellaneous  a  character  to-be  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  groupings  men- 
tioned. At  the  close  of  the  second 
volume  Mr.  Thompson  has  placed  four 
"Profiuble  Tales"  that  Field  deemed 
unfit  for  a  place  in  the  volume  of  that 
name.  One  of  these,  we  think,  was  un- 
justly condemned,  namely  How  Milton 
Dictated  to  a  Typewriter,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following: 

"  'A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian 
bog ' 

"'Lackaday!'  cried  Mistress  Milton, 
'and  in  what  fashion  do  you  spell  Ser- 
bonian?" 

" '  S-e-r-b-o-n-i-a-n,'  quoth  he,  and 
thereunto  he  added,  'with  an  upper-case 
S.' 

"'Zooks!  I  put  it  in  a  lower-case,' 
sales  his  dochter,  'but,  marry  come  up 
with  a  wanioni    I  can  change  it  anow.' 

"Then  did  Master  John  MiRon  pro- 
ceed with  the  dictation  again: 

"  'Betwixt  Damatia  with  a  cap  D  and 
Mount  Casius  old  with  a  cap  C,  where 
armies  whole  have  sunk  semicolon  the 
parching  air,'  etc" 

Songs  from  the  West  and  South 

Ibmu-FtUt.  By  Jahis  Whitcomb  Rilcv.  Cloth, 
pp.  166.    IntUaaapolis  :  Bowen-Menill  Co. 

Stmgtfrtm  Dixit  Land.  By  Frank  L.  Stanton. 
Cwui,  pp.  340.   Indianapolis  :  Bowcn-Menill  Co. 

The  title  of  the  latest  collection  of  the 
"Tloosier  Poet's"  verse  recalls  one  of 
his  earliest  and  best  works,  "Poems 
Here  at  Home";  but  we  soon  find,  to 
our  disappointment,  that  there  was 
never  less  in  a  name  than  in  this  present 
instance.  In  the  initial  poem  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  same  home-loving  senti- 
ment, but  compared  with  that  of  the 
earlier  work  it  seems  strained  and  un- 
natural. We  look  in  vain  in  this,  and, 
in  fact,  in  all  of  the  dialect  poems,  for 
those  springs  of  mirth  and  pathos  that 
used  to  bubble  up  in  tmexpected  places, 
and  for  those  delicate  fancies  that  wore 
even  the  homely  garb  of  Hoosier  speech 
gracefully.  The  poet  seems  to  have 
tnmed  wearily  from  the  field  he  has 
sown  for  his  imitators  to  harvest  and 
to  have  found  solace  in  a  statelier,  more 


serious  kind  of  verse.  There  is  genu- 
ine, stirriiqr,  ringing  patriotism  in  his 
"Old  Glory,"  and  a  serene,  quiet  dignity 
in  his  lines  on  Lincoln  and  in  his  sonnet 
on  Henry  W.  Grady.  The  heroic  life 
and  death  of  General  Lawton  are  com- 
memorated in  an  ode  worthy  of  the 
theme.  To  Robert  Louis  SteveAon,  for 
whom  he  has  always  evinced  a  sort  of 
worshipful  admiration,  he  dedicates  a 
successful  imitation  of  Bums  with  a 
happy  reference  to  Stevenson's  "denty 
tongue  o'  Scots,  makin'  words  forget- 
me-nots,"  also  some  verses  written  on 
studying  a  youthful  portrait  of  Steven- 
son. We  quote  the  following  to  show 
how  faithfully  fah  words  reproduce  that 
portrait : 

A  face  of   youth  mature;  a  mouth  of 
tender. 
Sad,  human  sympathy,  yet  something 
stoic 
In  clasp  of  lip:  wide  eyes  of  calmtjt 
splendor. 
And  brow  serenely  ample  and  heroic: 
The  featnres— all— lit  with  a  soul  ideal. 
O  visionary  boy  I  what  were  you  see- 
ing, 
What  hearing,  as  you  stood  thus  'midst 
the  real 
Ere  yet  one  master-work  of  yours  had 
being? 

To  many  of  his  fellow-poets  Mr.  Ri- 
ley gives  a  generous  word  of  greeting, 
of  heart-felt  appreciation.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Stanton  he  characterizes 
thus: 

Steadfastly,  bravely  glad. 
Above  all  earthly  stress. 
He  lifts  his  line  to  heights  divine. 
And,  singing,  ever  says — 
This  is  a  better  world  than  bad — 
God's  love  is  limitless. 

Turning  to  the  "Songs  from  Dixie 
Land,"  we  find  that  this  optimistic  note 
is  struck  in  all  the  plantation  ditties, 
the  philosophic  musings,  and  the  love 
songs  that  make  up  this  volume.  While 
we  can  not  agree  that  Mr.  Stanton  ever 
"lifts  his  line  to  heights  divine,"  we 
admit  that  when  he  sings  of  simple 
things — rhe  fields  and  the  open  air,  the 
orchard-bough  and  the  mockingbird — 
his  art  is  free  and  unconscious.  He  is 
a  skillful  rhymester  who  makes  music 
wherever  he  goes,  and  a  genial  philoso- 
pher whose  good  cheer  warms  the  uni- 
versal heart 

Briefer  Notices 
"Romanism  in  its  Home,"  by  John 
H.  Eager,  D.D.,  is  a  Protestant  disser- 
tation on  the  evils  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  Spain,  France,  Canada,  Belgium, 
Austria,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 
It  is  the  writer's  wish  that  those  who 
seem  anxious  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion  should  see  the  superstitions  and 
idolatrous  practises  of  priests  where 
there  are  no  restraining  influences.  The 
author  claims  that  even  in  the  countries 
named  the  Catholic  church  is  "no 
longer  able  to  command,  but  is  still 
able  to  deceive."  And,  conscious  of 
losing  ground  where  it  has  long  held 
undisputed  sway,  the  church  is  turning 
anxiously    and    hopefully    to    England 


and  America  as  fields  upon  which  to 
exercise  its  proselyting  arts.  Gvei> 
those  who  would  protest  violently 
against  the  author's  purpose  will  be 
gratified  to  find  that  he  deals  in  facts 
rather  than  arguments,  as  so  many  au- 
thors of  books  of  this  sort  have  done. 
(Cloth.  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia.) 

"The  Cardinal's  Rose"  starts  out  in 
the,  most  unique  and  up-to-date  manner. 
The  hero  becomes  interested  in  a  face 
seen  in  a  cinematograph  picture.  He 
stays  to  see  it  produced  over  and  over 
again,  and  every  time  it  passes  before- 
his  vision  he  discovers  something  new 
in  the  picture,  and  it  finally  forms  the 
suspicion  that  where  that  scene  wa» 
photographed  a  theft  was  committed. 
He  takes  it  upon  himself  to  ferret  out 
the  whole  thing  for  the  sake,  he  says, 
of  duty,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  girl  influences 
him  to  no  small  extent.  Our  interest  is 
kept  up  to  an  excited  pitch  until  the 
mystery  is  solved  (too  early  in  the 
story),  and  after  that  it  is  only  an  in- 
trig^ue  and  a  race  for  possession  of  an 
imaginary  principality  where  the  hero 
really  has  no  business  at  all.  (By  Van 
Tassel  Sutphen.  Cloth,  pp.  271,  $1.50. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  Vork.) 

"The  Day  of  Wrath,"  by  Maurus 
Jokai,  has  for  its  chief  and  most  in- 
teresting characters  a  man  who  has  de- 
serted from  the  army  and  a  young  girl 
who  disappears  from  her  home  during 
babyhood.  With  the  working  out  of 
their  destiny  the  book  is  concerned. 
The  setting  of  the  story  is  lurid  to  a 
degree,  and  although  the  author  shows 
his  power  and  intensity,  the  manner  in 
which  he  employs  his  talent  and  the 
subjects  he  inclines  to  treat  are  of  such- 
gruesome  character,  with  such  infinite 
and  manifold  amplifications  of  the  hor- 
rible, that  the  utter  depression  of  the 
reader  is  the  only  result  he  accom- 
plishes. (Cloth,  pp.  3S2,  $1.35-  Mc- 
Oure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"The  Engrafted  Rose,"  by  Emma 
Brooke,  is  a  novel  constructed  upon  the 
old  crime  of  substituting  a  living  for  a 
dead  child.  The  substituted  child  is,  as 
convention  dictates,  heiress  to  great 
estates,  which  she  discovers  on  coming 
of  age,  but  which  she  refuses  to  accept, 
in  violation  of  convention  this  time. 
The  story  is  fairly  well  told,  but  lacks 
incident.  (Cloth.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 
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NEWS    OF    THE     WEEK 


MONDAY,   DECEMBER    3 1 

Domestic  —  Refunding  operations 
were  closed  by  the  treasury  department, 
and  it  was  said  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Vanderlip  that  a  net  saving  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  $10,700,000  in  interest  had 
been  effected The  Philippine  com- 
mission has  completed  the  preparation 
of  a  bill  establishing  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  islands;  it  establishes  a 
land  tax  and  abolishes  the  head  tax 
and  tax  on  occupations. ..  .The  navy 
department  ordered  the  gunboat  Scor- 
pion to  La  Guayra,  Venezuela. ..  .The 
opening  of  the  new  century  was  cele- 
brated in  many  places  with  special  ex- 
ercises, notably  in  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia,  and  Buffalo. 

FOK£iGN. — A  dispatch  from  Peking 
says  that  an  armistice  has  been  ar- 
ranged; Count  von  Waldersee  reports 
further  military  successes  by  colimins 
of  the  international  army;  Emperor 
Kwang  Su  has  written  a  letter  congrat- 
ulating   the    czar   on    his    recovery 

General  Kitchener  reports  further  de- 
tails of  the  capture  of  Helvetia  in  the 
Transvaal  by  the  Boers,  the  British  los- 
ing a  gun;  the  Boer  commandoes  in 
Cape  Colony  are  being  pursued  by  the 
British  columns;  the  loyalists  of  Cape 
Colony  have  been  asked  to  organize  a 
paid  defense  corps  to  help  repel  the 
Boer    invaders,    who    have    penetrated 

further  south  than  ever The  list  of 

New  Year's  honors  by  the  queen  includ- 
ed the  names  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Ed- 
mund Barton,  and  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  an 
American. 

TUESDAY,   JANUARY    I 

D  o  M  E  s  T  I  c— President  McKinley's 
New  Year's  reception  at  the  White 
House  was  an  unusually  brilliant  affair, 
a  great  throng  of  officials  and  civilians 

being    present Benjamin    B.    Odell, 

Jr.,  was  inaugurated  as  governor  of 
New  York  state The  Quay  Repub- 
licans won  in  Pennsylvania,  securing 
the  speaker  of  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
100  to  99. 

Foreign. — The  quick  acceptance  by 
China  of  the  demands  made  by  the  for- 
eign ministers  at  Peking  has  surprised 
the  envoys,  who  are  not  prepared  to  go 
on  with  the  negotiations The  mur- 
derer of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  Ger- 
man minister  at  Peking,  has  been  be- 
headed  The    Boers    continued    their 

successes  in  Cape  Colony  ^  General 
Knox,  who  has  been  following  De  Wet 
in  South  Africa,  reported  the  capture 
of  some  of  De  Wet's  supplies,  and  Gen- 
eral French  that  he  had  taken  prisoner 

a  dispatch  rider The  Earl  of  Hope- 

ttmn  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  gover- 


nor-general of  the  Federation  of  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  and  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment sent  messages  of  congratula- 
tion and  good-will,  which  were  read. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY    2 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  gave 
the  first  state  dinner  of  the  season  at 
the  White  House  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet The  yearly  coin- 

nsre  statement  of  the  director  of  the 
Hi.nt  shows  that  the  total  coinage  of  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  was  $137,- 
S9940I. 

Foreign. — The  rising  of  the  Dutch  in 
Cape  Colony  is  regarded  as  imminent; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  five  di- 
visions of  the  colony;  De  Wet  was 
headed  off  by  Pilcher,  and  the  British 
occupied  Graaf  Reinet,  in  the  heart  of 
the  disaffected  district  of  Cape  Colony, 
toward  which  the  Boers  were  moving. . . 
Lord  Roberts  was  greeted  personally 
by  the  queen  at  Osborne  castle.  Isle  of 
Wight ;  she  conferred  an  earldom  on 
him  and  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter  More  revolutionary  risings  were 

reported  in  the  provinces  of  Venezuela. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY   3 

Domestic. — Governor-General  Wood 
urges  resistance  to  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  striking  stevedores  and  sugar 
handlers  at  Cardenas,  Cuba Attor- 
ney-General Griggs  has  fixed  the  ses- 
sion of    the  Puerto  Rican  assembly  at 

sixty      days General      Chaffee      has 

cleared  himself  of  any  suspicion  of  par- 
ticipating in  any  of  the  looting  expedi- 
tions which  are  going  on  in  China  un- 
der the  disguise  of  punitive  expedi- 
tions.... In  his  farewell  addi;ess  to  the 
MicbigaA  legislature  ex-Governor  Pin- 
gree  took  occasion  to  reiterate  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  corpora- 
tions, and  to  predict  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion unless  methods  are  changed.... 
Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  former  president  of 
the  Garrett  Biblical  institute,  died  in 
Detroit  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 

Foreign. — Lord  Roberts  proceeded 
from  Southampton  to  London,  where 
he  was  received  with  royal  honors  and 
extraordinary  popular  acclamations,  the 
field  marshal  afterwrd  taking  charge 
of  the  war  office;  the  uoer  raiders  in 
Cape  Colony  continue  to  display  re- 
markable mobility,  sweeping  through 
the  Colony  and  plundering  the  farms  of 
loyalists. ..  .Duke  Henry  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  is  said  to  have  left 
The  Hague  in  anger  at  the  parliamen- 
tary discussion  of  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment on  him  as  prince  consort.  ..Mo- 
rocco has  agreed  to  settle  the  German 
claims. 


FRIDAY,   JANUARY   4 

Domestic. — Generals  Wheaton  and 
Bates  report  many  small  captures,  the 
destruction  of   insurgents'   camps,   and 

the  seizure  of  supplies  in  Luzon The 

second  Booz  inquiry,  this  time  by  % 
congress  committee,  was  begun  at  Bris- 
tol, Pa.... General  Richard  N.  Batch- 
elder,  formerly  quartermaster-general 
of  the  army,  died  in  Washington. 

Foreign. — United  States  Ambassador 
Choate  presented  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  amendments  to  the  British  for- 
eign secretary,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe. ..  .Several  high  civil  appoint- 
ments for  South  Africa  were  announced 
in  London;  Earl  Roberts  assumed 
charge  of  the  army  headquarters  in 
London;  two  hundred  Boers  recrossed 

the  Orange  river,  going  north The 

Russian  press  takes  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  situation  in  China;  it  fiercely  at- 
tacks the  German  policy  being  pursued 

by  Count  von  Waldersee Reports  of 

an  outbreak  of  plag^ue  at  Vladivostok 
and  a  renewal  of  plague  cases  at 
Smyrna  are  confirmed. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY    5 

Domestic. — The  central  committee  of 
the  Cuban  constitutional  convention  has 
agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  government 
based  on  the  unitarian  idea;  General 
Gomez  is  made  eligible  for  president 
. .  .Secretary  Root  gave  his  views  on  the 
military  situation  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  need  of  an  increase  in  the  regu- 
lar army. 

Foreign. — A  meeting  of  missionaries 
in  Peking  criticised  the  joint  note  of  the 

powers The  Boers  have  released  the 

members  of  the  Liverpool  regiment 
captured  at  Helvetia,  Transvaal,  on  De- 
cember 29;  General  Kitchener  reports 
that  the  Boers  have  reappeared  on  the 
railway  north  of  Bloemfontein ;  defense 
measures  against  attack  continue  to  be 
taken  at  Cape  Town. 

SUNDAY,    JANUARY  6 

Domestic. — A  report  on  the  Cuban 
constitution  has  been  made,  showing  the 
various  features  of  the  proposed  gov- 
ernment; the  congress  consists  of  two 
branches,  senators  being  appointed  from 

the  provinces Philip  D.  Armour  died 

in     Chicago,     aged     68 Ex-Senator 

James   W.    Bradbury,   of   Maine,    died, 

aged     98 Ex-Governor     Curtis      H. 

Brogden,  of  North  Carolina,  is  dead, 
aged  85  years. 

Foreign. — The  empress  dowager  of 
China  has  ordered  one  of  the  Chinese 
generals  to  move  to  the  Yangtse  valley 
and  thence  northward  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men;  Count  von  Waldersee  has 
agreed  not  to  operate  in  Certain  districts 
of  Pe-Chi-Lj  province. ..  .There  is  fresh 
alarm  at  Cape  Town  over  the  vagueness 
of  the  information  concerning  the  Boer 
invaders  of  Cape  Colony,  and  strong  re- 
inforcements are  asked  from  England. 
. . .  Five  bags  of  registered  mail,  includ- 
ing three  bags  of  American  letters,  were 
stolen  on  the  railroad  from  Turin  to 
Rome;  the  loss  is  estimated  .at  200,000 
lire. 
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BUSINESS    AND     FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation  circular.    Sales  at  tlie  three  chief  east- 

ern markets  amounted  to  only  3,121,000 
pounds  for  the  week,  and  there  is  much 
uneasiness  over  the  statements  of  large 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  re- 
cent heavy  failures  have  not  tended  to 
improve  the  tone.  Cotton  goods  have 
not  the  same  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  an  abnorntaiiy  high  price  for 
raw  material  acts  as  a  check  on  this 
industry. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Arrivals  of  wheat  at  interior  cities 
show  a  sharp  decline  compared  with 
the  preceding  week,  and  are  even  small- 
er than  in  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  but  the  total  movement  since  July 
I  is  still  4,600,000  bushels  larger  than 
to  the  same  date  last  year.  Atlantic  ex- 
ports are  smaller  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1900,  but  larger  than 
in  the  previous  week.  Although  the 
movement  of  com  has  fallen  off  from 
the  heavy  average  of  over  5,000,000 
bushels  in  the  preceding  four  weeks, 
there  is  still  an  increase  over  last  year. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

RAILKOAD  EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  reported  for  the 
month  of  December  indicate  a  gain  of 
8.9  per  cent  over  1899,  and  19.0  per  cent 
over  1898.  Bank  exchanges  for  the 
leading  cities  outside  New  York  show 
an  increase  of  104  per  cent  over  last 
year  and  a  gain  of  18.2  per  cent  c\er 
1899;  while  at  New  York  the  exception- 
ally heavy  annual  interest  settlements 
combined  with  large  speculation  to 
make  a  gain  of  42.2  per  cent  over  1900 
and  38.4  per  cent  over  1899. 

STAPLK    l-KICES. 

Jan.  5,  1901.    Jan.  6,  1900. 

Flour- strght.  wint *3.45et3.75    fe-Soffi-fe-SO 

w  heat.  No.  2  red  8o?^c.  73Kc. 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed 45)ic.  39^4C. 

Oat!>,  N0.2 asjic  29HC. 

Rye.  No.  2  Western t^c.  6ol^c. 

Cotton,  Mid.  u^ld loj-'sc.  7Kc. 

Print  ciott.s,  64x64 jj^c.  35^0. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. X »4(a'»5C.  33'S34<:- 

Wool,  No,  I  cmbg ii^yx.  joc. 

Pork  mess  new ♦■».5<:(oJi3.50*lo.2'(a$io.75 

Lard,  prime,  cont't 7.40c,  6.15c. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery asc.  aqc. 

•  heese,  Star,  1  .  O.  F li!<c.  lajic 

Sugar,  centril.  96° 4^dC.  4Mc. 

Siipir,  tsranulated S.50C.  4.95c. 

CoflVe,  No.  7  joU'k  lotfl. ..         7j^c.  7^c, 

I'etn  ileum,  rfd  gal 7.35c.  965c. 

•Iron,  Bess,  pig $1325(051350  I25.00 

*Steel  billets,  ton $>9.5<^Si9.75  $35.co 

Steel  rai's            ..                     $2600  $^S.oo 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb 17.00c.  j6  coc 

I  end,  lb 4-37/^c.  4.7oe. 

Tin,  lb 26.50c.  25.SOC. 

♦Pittsburg. 

FAILUUS 

Commercial  failures  in  1900  were  I0,> 
774  in  number  and  $138,495,673  in 
amount,  against  9,337  in  1899,  with  a  to- 
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lhm*s  XevieWf  New  York,  January  5 

In  Spite  of  the  interruptions  of  the 
holiday,  and  of  the  unusually  heavy  an- 
nual settlements  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness, the  new  year  opens  with  indica- 
tions of  further  progress.  It  is  a  relief 
in  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  textile  markets,  that  tension  has  not 
developed  with  respect  to  labor.  There 
is  no  lack  of  contracts  offered  at 
steady  prices  in  the  country's  leading 
industry;  and  in  some  departments  of 
cotton  goods  there  is  a  better  movement, 
though  speculation  has  depressed  the 
price  of  the  raw  material.  Otherwise, 
a  decline  in  wheat  is  the  only  note- 
worthy movement  in  staples.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  a  reduction  in  the  flour  out- 
put at  Minneapolis,  some  mills  shutting 
down,  while  the  foreign  demand  at  At- 
lantic seaboard  cities  is  not  brisk.  The 
ordinary  measures  of  business  continue 
to  make  gratifying  exhibits. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

No  alteration  has  yet  occurred  in 
quotations  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  this  industry  is  on  such  a  firm 
foundation  that  most  large  concerns 
have  maintained  wages  at  the  old  scale, 
instead  of  making  the  reductions  an- 
ticipated. Iron  ore  prices  are  also  un- 
changed, and  no  action  is  now  expected 
until  March,  although  a  lower  rate  was 
looked  for  early  in  January.  Coke  is 
finnly  held  at  Connellsville,  and  there 
are  fewer  idle  ovens,  while  the  much 
discussed  fall  in  prices  appears  confined 
to  inferior  qualities  at  outside  furnaces. 
Pig  iron  sells  freely  for  delivery  up  to 
April,  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
weakness.  All  finished  products  are 
eagerly  sought,  many  large  contracts 
having  been  placed  for  structural  mate- 
rial, and  others  are  under  considera- 
tion. An  American  company  is  the 
lowest  bidder  for  the  large  bridge  at 
Sydney  Harbor,  Australia.  The  pur- 
chase of  seven  hundred  acres  near 
Pittsburg  by  a  leading  steel  company 
indicates  great  enlargement  of  its  plant. 
Aside  from  one  reduction  of  wages  at 
blast  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  and 
Shenango  valleys,  the  week's  news  is 
most  encouraging  in  this  the  greatest  of 
American  industries. 

TEXTILES 

The  market  for  textiles  has  been  fea- 
tweless,  as  the  holidays  and  stock-tak- 
ing reduced  business  to  limited  dimen- 
sions. Wool  has  again  declined,  mak- 
ing the  average  of  100  quotations  19.28 
tents,    according    to    Coates    Brothers' 


tal  indebtedness  of  $90,879,889.  Busi- 
ness failures  for  the  week  number  268, 
against  213  last  week,  229  in  1900,  237 
in  1899,  333  in  1898,  and  488  in  i^. 

* 

Financial 

THB    MONBY   MARKET 
BrmJttTnfi,  New  York,  January  j 

Although  the  January  interest  and 
dividend  disbursements  at  New  York 
were  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
fully  $150,000,000,  the  preparations 
made  for  them  were  effectual  in  pre- 
venting any  serious  friction  on  the  loan 
market.  There  was  considerable  shift- 
ing of  balances,  but  no  general  calling 
of  loans  resulted,  and  it  was  significant 
that  the  record-breaking  bank  ex- 
changes on  last  Wednesday,  amounting 
to  $427,903,000,  were  settled  by  the 
transfer  of  $16,344,000  between  the 
banks.  On  Monday  there  were  quota- 
tions of  as  high  as  6^  per  cent  for 
call  loans  at  the  stock  exchange,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  business  was  at  5^  per  cent, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  day  as  low 
as  3  per  cent  was  accepted  by  bankers 
having  unused  balances.  From 
Wednesday  to  Friday  the  extremes 
were  4@6  per  cent,  and  5@S}4  were  the 
prevalent  figures.  Time  money  also 
was  more  freely  offered  on  Thursday; 
though  the  demand  was  slow,  rates 
were  held  firmly  at  454  per  cent  as  the 
minimum  for  all  periods,  some  conces; 
sions  being  reported  on  high-grade  col- 
lateral, while,  where  industrials  were  in 
question,  the  figures  were  higher.  Com- 
mercial paper  has  been  quiet,  with  lim- 
ited offerings  and  a  restricted  buying 
demand,  rates  being  based  on  4^@5  per 
cent  for  prime  double  names. 

FOREIGN    EXCHANGE 

While  the  offerings  of  cotton  and 
grain  bills  or  drawings  against  other 
classes  of  exports  were  comparatively 
light,  there  was  a  continuance  of  the 
good  inquiry  for  bills  noted  in  the  New 
York  foreign  exchange  market  at  the 
end  of  last  week.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  remittance  to  Europe  of  January 
coupon  and  dividend  collections.  The 
principal  factor  in  the  exchange  market 
was,  however,  the  strength  of  money  at 
London  and  the  advance  in  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  to  5  per  cent,  accompa- 
nied by  a  rise  in  the  open  market  quo- 
tations for  money  at  that  center.  The 
market  closed  at  4.82^@4.82^  for  long, 
4.86^@4.86J4  for  short,  and  4.87® 
4.87  J4     for     cables.     -Commercial     on 
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Garfield  National  Bank 

CAPITAL  AMD   SURPLUS  f  1,000,000 

a3rd  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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Spring  Announcement. 

CottonDress  Goods 

Novdties  in  Wash   Fabrics  for  Spring 
and  Summer  wear  are  now  being  shown 

D.  &  J.  Anderson's  Zephyrs, 

French  and  English'Welts, 

Fancy  Dimities, 

Embroidered  &  Colored  Swiss 


NEW  YORK. 


They  Almost  Think 

Prentlu  clocks  run  <o  days  on  a 
singlr  winding.  They  keep  fine  Ume 
and  always  show  the  correct  date. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  lao. 

Tbt  Prentlu  Clook  Improvamant  Co. 

Depot  u.  49  Dey  St,  New  York  City. 
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KtiKMiliOD.     Write  for  booklet. 
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banks,  4.8ifj@4.82,  and  documents  for 
payment,  4.8iJi@4.82j4. 

THE    STOCK    tlAKKET 

Intense  activity  and  strength,  result- 
ing in  new  high-price  records  for  many 
stocks,  marked  the  speculation  at  the 
New  York  stock  exchange  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  further  progress  of 
the  boom  was  interrupted  on  Thursday 
by  foreign  selling  and  local  liquidation, 
due  to  an  advance  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land rate  and  higher  money  in  London. 
Renewed  strength,  however,  appeared 
in  the  market,  accompanying  rumors  of 
important  developments  in  connection 
with  St  Paul,  Northern  Pacific,  the 
coal  roads,  and  other  railway  properties 
whose  stocks  have  been  among  the 
strong  and  prominent  features.  The 
trunk-line  shares,  the  grangers,  and  the 
soft-coal  carriers,  together  with  Read- 
ing and  Erie  securities,  have  been  not- 
ably active  and  higher.  Industrial 
stocks  are  irregular,  sugar  being  influ- 
enced by  reports  of  a  settlement  in  di- 
vision of  interests  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Messrs.  Arbuckle,  though 
its  advance  was  followed  by  a  reces- 
sion. Favorable  reports  about  steel- 
trade  conditions  and  dividends  of  steel 
stocks  advanced  the  latter,  though  they 
reacted  sharply.  A  reduction  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  preferred  divi- 
dend and  a  threatened  trade  war  de- 
pressed the  stocks  of  that  company. 
Bonds  and  high-grade  investment  stocks 
have  been  in  eager  demand,  with  ma- 
terial advances. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

December  bank  clearings,  swelled  by 
active  stock  speculation  and  the  heavy 
payments  through  the  banks  incident  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  aggregated  $9,- 
011,84331s  at  eighty  cities,  the  largest 
monthly  total  ever  recorded,  nearly  4 
per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  and  of  March,  1899,  which 
were  the  heaviest  hitherto  recorded, 
anH  8  per  cent  larger  than  in  December 
a  year  ago.  The  gain  over  December, 
1898,  was  fully  one-fourth;  over  1897 
one-half,  and  over  December,  1894,  no 
per  cent  The  total  for  the  entire  cal- 
endar year  at  eighty  cities  was  $85,546,- 
399,037,  a  total  8.6  per  cent  less  than 
the  gigantic  1899  total,  but  25  per  cent 
heavier  than  that  of  1898,  50  per  cent 
larger  than  1897,  and  88  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1894.  Outside  of  the  metropolis 
the  total  clearings  at  seventy-nine  cities 
was  $32,912,197,172,  the  largest  total 
ever  recorded. 


A  Record-breaking  Dividend  Day 

New  York  ITorU 

This  (January  2)  is  the  first  dividend 
day  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  will 
break  all  records.  Financial  experts  de- 
clare that  there  never  before  has  been  a 
day  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
when  so  large  a  sum  total  was  distrib- 
uted among  so  many  people  in  the  form 
of  interest  and  dividends  on  invest- 
ments of  all  kinds.  About  $180,000,000 
will  be  paid  out  and  about  12,000,000 
persons  will  receive  it  Of  the  12,000,- 
000  receivers,  about  6,000,000— a  clean 
half  of  them  all — are  savings  bank  de- 
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positors,  the  aggregate  of  whose  depos- 
its in  all  the  banks  of  the  union,  by 
the  latest  returns,  is  $2449,547,885. 
The  interest  paid  to  them  today  will 
amount  to  not  quite  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire $180,000,000  distributed  among  in- 
vestors of  all  classes.  The  other  and 
rather  larger  share  of  it  will  be  paid 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  per- 
sons. There  are  a  few  over  4,000  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  rated  as 
wordi  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  interest  and  dividends  on  invest- 
ments other  than  savings  bank  depos- 
its will  go  to  them.  It  is  not  the  least 
impressive  indication  of  the  prosperity 
that  attends  the  incoming  of  the  new 
century  that  this  $180,000,000  division 
of  profits  among  the  American  people 
should  be  at  least  $12,000,000  larger  than 
the  hie^est  previous  division  recorded 
in  any  January  of  our  history. 

New  York  Financitr 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  declare  in  dividends  not  only 
every  cent  that  was  earned,  but  a  great 
deal  of  money  that  had  not  been  accu- 
mulated from  successful  operation. 
Stockholders,  to  tell  the  truth,  were 
not  inclined  to  object  as  long  as  divi- 
dend checks  were  received  regularly, 
but  they  paid  the  penalty  later  on,  in 
the  shape  of  assessments,  bankruptcy, 
and,  in  many  cases,  virtual  extinction  of 
their  equity.  Now,  however,  dividend 
payments  represent  the  results  of  a  rad- 
ically different  policy.  Not  only  are 
properties  being  maintained  at  the  top 
notch  of  perfection,  but  as  a  prominent 
stock  operator  remarked  recently,  rail- 
roads, for  the  first  time  in  years,  own 
cash  surpluses  rather  than  paper  assets. 
The  money  paid  out  this  week,  there- 
fore, comes  from  an  actual  surplus  ac- 
cumulation, and  is  disbursed  only  after 
every  requirement  looking  to  enhanced 
possibility  of  operation  had  been  met. 
For  that  reason  the  January  dividend 
aggregate  means  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary student  might  imagine.  It  can 
not  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  present 
and  past  totals,  for  the  reasons  just 
explained,  and  any  estimate  of  prosper- 
ity based  on  this  method  of  rea.soning 
is  apt  to  be  wofuUy  misleading. 

Various  Topic* 

Custom-house  receipts  at  the  various 
ports  in  the  island  of  Cuba  for  eleven 
months  of  1900  amount  to  $14,549,647, 
against  $13,378,557  for  the  same  period 
of  1899. 

It  is  estimated  that  9,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  2,150,000  tons  of  coke,  3,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  and  1,192,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  were  produced  in  Alabama  in 
1900. 

The  orange  and  lemon  shipments 
from  California  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  22,000  carloads.  The 
product  of  raisins  was  75,000,000 
pounds;  prunes,  120,000,000  pounds. 

American  coal-dust  briquettes  are  in 
demand  in  the  Levant  Briquettes  are 
Used  in  Syria  by  thousands  of  tons  in 
the  silk  factories,  on  the  railroads,  and 
at  the  gas  works;  they  are  rectangular 
pieces  of  pressed.  CQal  dust  and  pitch, 
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weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
each,  all  manufactured  in  Cardiff. 
Samples  of  American  briquettes  may  be 
sent  to  Fr.  Wehner  or  H.  Sabbag  & 
Fils,  in  Beirut,  says  our  consul  at  that 
place. 

According  to  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  the  total  value  of  the 
metals  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  $509,800,992,  as  compared 
with  $496,057,320  in  1899.  The  value  of 
the  output  of  non-metallic  substances 
was  $755,680,991,  as  against  $64S,7S4.30S 
in  1899.    The  total  value  for  the  two 
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years,  after  allowing  for  duplications, 
was,  respectively,  $1,157,162,182  and 
$1,049,330,594.  The  more  important 
items  of  this  production  were  gold,  val- 
ued at  $78,658,755;  silver,  valued  at 
$37,085,248;  615,576,802  pounds  of  cop- 
per, 251,781  tons  of  lead,  122^50  tons 
of  zinc,  13,914,596  tons  of  pig  iron,  and 
274,847,779  tons  of  coal. 

On  Thursday  the  New  York  chamber 
of  commerce  received  a  report  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  commerce  and  the 
revenue  laws  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  transpacific  cable, 
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but  urging  that  it  be  under  private  and 
not  government  control.  The  report 
says  that  the  first  cost  of  a  government 
transpacific  cable  would  appear  to  be  at 
least  $15,000,000.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  a  government  cable,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  be  at  least  $1,500,000  per 
annum.  To  be  commercially  profitable 
and  useful  the  proposed  -  transpacific 
cable  should  reach  Japan  and  China, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  governing 
power  of  those  countries  would  reserve 
the  right  to  control  every  new  cable 
landed  on  their  coasts. 
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Friars,   Filipinos,  and  the  Land 

AMBS  B.  RoGKRS.  in  the  January  Revitw  of  Reviews,  Hevr  York 
f  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

At  an  expenditure  of  effort,  great  enough  to  have 
deterred  me  from  making  it,  had  I  known  in  advance 
all  it  involved,  I  have  examined  public  records  and 
in  other  ways  exhaustively  looked  into  the  important 
matter  of  land  titles  in  the  Philippine  islands.  The 
reason  that  there  is  a  land  question  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  slipshod  and  unbusinesslike  way  of  dealing  with 
land  titles  in  the  past.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
■>dentliry,  no  titles  of  record  appear  anywhere.  It  was 
only  aiout  forty  years  ago  that'  records  began  to  be 
made  with  anything  like  system,  and  only  then  by  the 
more  intelligent  classes.  There  were  land  laws,  such 
as  they  were,  but  few  obeyed  them,  and  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  a  general  mortgage  law  was  promul- 


gated. Out  of  this  Spanish  way  of  doing  things  bad- 
Yy,  two  conditions  were  evolved.  One  was  that  the 
tenant,  of  small  and  large  holdings  alike,  came  to  be 
part  owner  of  the  land ;  to  have  traditionary  right  in 
its  sale,  and  to  have  a  sort  of  feudal  right  to  look  to 
his  landlord  for  personal  protection  in  case  of  need. 
During  the  insurrection  of  1898  and  1899,  several  Ma- 
nila landlords  had  to  entertain  tenants  who  came  in 
from  the  estates.  The  other  condition  was  that  land- 
ed estates  grew — ^just  how,  the  records  do  not  show. 
But  they  grew,  and  titles  in  the  shape  of  formidable 
documents  came  into  existence.  There  is  a  traditiow 
that  the  government  owned  all  unoccupied  land ;  andl 
this  was  easily  stretched  to  give  title  to  some  occupied 
land.  Sharpers,  of  course,  appeared  on  the  scene ;  the 
wise  took  advantage  of  the  credulous. 

Large  Luzon  landholders  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  friars.  They  include  Spaniards,  Mestizos,  and 
Filipinos.  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  the  re- 
ligious orders  acquired  any  land  dishonestly.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  they,  in  common  with  other  large  hold- 
ers, conducted  the  real  estate  transactions  in  such 
manner  that  they  can  not  or  will  not  now  show  the 
origin  of  their  titles,  and  hence  are  open  to  suspicion. 
Intelligent  tenants  tell  me  stories  of  oppression.  Such 
stories  are  in  general  circulation.  They  are  believed. 
Hence  the  trouble,  past  and  present.  The  Tuason 
family — rich  Mestizo-Chinos — hold  a  large  part  of  the 
Mariquina  valley,  and  all  of  the  town  of  Mariquina. 
Stories  are  related  by  tenants,  and  believed,  that  this 
estate,  like  many  others  held  by  families,  as  distin- 
guished from  religious  orders,  was  acquired  in  part 
by  registering  all  land  surrounding  it,  settling  with 
such  tenants  as  complained,  and  easily  takinsj  advan- 
tage of  others.  The  latter  were  the  great  majority, 
and  they  submitted  through  fear  of  the  courts.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  General  Weyler  was,  about  this 
time,  behind  the  courts,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  fear 
had  grounds  for  existence. 

In  the  past,  I  learn  that  some  chief  nlen  of  the 
village  were  called  in  to  witness  the  examination  of 
parish  accounts,  but  that  a  decade  or  two  ago,  when 
political  troubles  in  the  island  began  and  the  people 
indicated  their  displeasure,  their  presence  was  to  be 
dispensed  with.  The  parish  priest  manages  the  finan- 
cial as  well  as  the  spiritual  affairs,  and  has  been  ac' 
countable  to  his  bishop  only;  or,  if  a  friar,  to- 
his  provincial  and  his  bishop.  So  far  as  I  can  lean* 
— and  I  have  tried  to  learn  much — Filipinos  are  wilt- 
ing that  property  now  church  property  shall  remaim 
such  if  they  (the  Filipinos)  are  considered  the  church;. 
Objection  is  made  to  the  church  being  defined  as  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  transfer 
church  wealth  to  another  country.  ^.•.' 
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Filipinos  nourish  a  sense  of  wrong,  without  being 
able  to  specify  particulars.  Legal  questions  do  not 
interest  them.  They  put  no  trust  in  legal  documents, 
and  fear  the  courts.  They  want  justice  more  than 
law,  and  perhaps  vengeance  more  than  either.  They 
want  church  properties  registered  the  same  as  other 
property.  They  want  wealth  given  to  the  church  by 
them  to  remain  in  the  Philippines  and  be  used  for 
their  benefit.  And  they  want  to  know  how  it  is  used, 
and  to  have  some  voice  in  its  management.  The  friars 
are  Spanish,  and  are  leaving  for  Spain.  Will  they 
take  church  wealth  with  them?  Filipinos  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  or  not.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
express  any  opinion  further  than  this :  that  church  ad- 
ministration, by  its  secrecy,  if  by  nothing  more,  has 
opened  the  door  for  complaints.  If  the  church  in  the 
Philippines  did  not  sow  the  wind,  it  was  the  most  pow- 
erful agent  present  when  the  wind  was  sown,  and  it 
can  not  now  complain  if  it  is  injured  by  the  whirlwind. 

Tenants  in  Luzon  make  two  complaints — (i)  that 
the  land  they  till  is  not  the  rightful  property  of  the 
reputed  landlord  to  whom  they  pay  rent ;  and  (2)  that 
improvements  made  by  them  on  land  tilled  by  them 
have  simply  led  to  advances  in  rentals.  The  land 
question  in  the  Philippines — or,  at  any  rate,  in  Luzon 
— ^has  phases  similar  to  the  same  question  in  Ireland, 
and  to  questions  which  caused  the  anti-rent  war  in  the 
Hudson  valley  in  1842-44.  Publicity  of  all  transac- 
tions; frankness  in  dealing  with  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant; equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law — priest, 
peasant,  and  landed  proprietor  alike — these  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  better  things.  There  is  little  use 
in  bringing  charges  for  past  misdeeds  on  the  part  of 
tiie  friars,  if  there  have  been  such.  Forget  the  past, 
make  Filipinos  know  the  honest  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future  will  furnish  the  remedy. 

Wealth  of  the  United  States 

An  article  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  the  January 
Century,  on  "What  the  Government  Costs,"  admirably 
supplements  Mr.  Conant's  article  in  the  Atlantic  (see 
Public  Opinion,  3  January)  on  "The  Growth  of  Pub- 
lic Expenditures."  In  one  of  a  number  of  tables  Mr. 
Wright  shows  the  percentages  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion, wealth,  value  of  products,  of  industry,  and  debt, 
as  follows: 

Value  of  Hanu-  Total 

facturea  and         National 
Canaut  Popula.  Wealth        Farm,  Flahery,    Debt,  Lesi 

Year  non  and  Mineral  Cash 

Producta       in  Treaaury 

i860 $35.58  $126.46  $84.51  $ 

1870     22.63  86.07  260.41  3.78759 

1880    30.08  4514  16.52  17.67* 

1890 24.86  49.02         .   S2.3S  5359* 

1900  21.00  44-00  5000  24.35 

•Decrease. 
Mr.  Wright  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  conclu- 
sions may  best  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  wealth, 
value  of  products,  and  debt  on  a  per  capita  basis,  thus: 

Value  of  Manu-  Total 

faccurea  and  National 

Cenaaa  Wealth  Farm,  Fiahenr,  Debt,  Leaa 

Year  and  Mineral  Caah  in 

Producta  Tieaaury 

i8so  $307.68  $44-37 

i860 513-93  60.39  $1.91 

i^ 77»82  177.49  60.46 

1880  870.13  158.99  38.27 

1890  1,036.01*  193-99  14-32 

1900  1,232.05  238.86  14.52 

*Not  including^  the  values  for  Indian  Territory. 
Commenting  upon  these  figures,  Mr.  Wright  says : 
The  wealth  in  iSiSo  was  $513.93  per  capita;    in  i8go,  ac- 


cording to  the  census  of  that  year,  it  was  $1036.01.  The 
estimated  per-capita  weahh  at  the  present  time  is  $1232.05. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  statistics  of 
wealth  are  always  less  than  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
Probably  in  i860  the  statistics  were  not  so  complete  and  full 
as  for  1890;  nevertheless,  they  are  the  only  data  from  which 
deductions  can  be  drawn,  and  are  fairly  suggestive  of  real 
conditions. 

The  value  of  products  of  industry  in  i860  amounted  to 
$60.39  per  capita.  The  figures  for  1850  and  i860  are  worth 
but  little.  During  the  next  decade  the  influence  of  ma- 
chinery was  felt  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous 
period,  and  the  per  capita  rose  to  $177.49.  The  per  capita 
decreased  slightly  in  1^,  but  in  1890  it  rose  to  $193.99,  and 
in  1900,  if  the  estimates  on  which  this  statement  is  based 
are  fairly  correct, — and  it  is  believed  that  they  are, — ^the  per 
capita  is  $238.86. 

This  leads  to  a  comparison  of  national  indebtedness, 
which  in  i860  was  very  low,  it  being  only  $1.91  per  capita. 
In  1870  it  rose  to  the  high  per  capita  of  $60.46,  but  this 
covered  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  reduced  in  1880 
to  $38.27,  and  in  1890  to  $14.22,  while  in  1900  it  is  $14.52. 
As  will  be  seen,  between  1890  and  1900,  a  period  covering  the 
great  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Spanish  war  and  the 
operations  in  the  Philippines,  the  total  added  burden  per 
capita  is  only  30  cents,  so  far  as  the  national  debt  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  whole  showing  is  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  one, 
and  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  federal  government  since 
the  civil  war,  which  marked  an  exceptional  period,  has  been 
doing  just  what  the  wise  and  judicious  head  of  a  family 
would  do  under  increasing  wealth  and  resources — keeping 
pace  with  environment,  making  improvements  as  the  wealth 
of  the  country  warranted,  providing  for  great  educational 
work,  and  carrying  on  extensive  and  expensive  operations  at 
home  and  abroad,  but,  nevertheless,  increasing  the  burden 
of  the  people  to  such  slight  degree  that  it  can  hardly  be 
felt.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  federal  government 
spends  more  than  $8,000,000  annually  for  purely  scientific 
work,  and  often  from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000  for  improve- 
ments, at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  its  credit  to  such  ex- 
tent that  its  bonds  are  ever  at  a  premium,  one  can  not  com- 
plaifi  of  national  improvidence. 

A  Substitute  for  Ship  Subsidies 
Mr.  Louis  Windmuller,  writing  in  the  January 
North  American  Review,  declares  himself  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  avowed  objects  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
now  before  congress,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  it 
will  acccunplish  those  objects,  because  the  benefits 
would  chiefly  accrue  to  the  big  liners  carrying  passen- 
gers and  expensive  freight.  Mr.  Win^uller  pro- 
poses bounties  on  certain  exports,  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  mines,  and  taking  coal  to  illustrate  his  plan, 
he  says : 

The  annual  exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  Great 
Britain  aggregate  nearly  fifty  million  tons.  Our  ex- 
ports, prol»bly,  will  reach  eight  million  tons  for  1900, 
against  five  million  for  i8s^.  We  exported  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1900,  to  Europe  alone,  some  500,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  against  19,316  tons  during  the  same 
period  in  1899.  In  1900,  the  cost  of  our  coal  was 
about  $2.50,  and  the  freight  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  where  we  have  begun  to  compete  with  England, 
amounts  to  $5 — ^in  some  cases  to  $5.75 — ^per  ton. 
These  freights  have  been  especially  high,  because  the 
demand  for  steamers  to  carry  coal  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
could  be  found  gradually  to  reduce  the  freight  to  nor- 
mal rates,  not  only  could  we,  in  all  protability,  sat- 
isfy the  urgent  demand  which  prevails  now,  but  the 
export  of  coal,  which  we  can  mine  for  less  money  than 
English  operators,  might  permanently  be  extended  to 
countries   which  heretofore  have  been   supplied   by 
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England,  and  which  England  now  finds  it  difficult  to 
supply,  since  the  demand  for  English  coal  by  English 
manufacturers  has  increased.  The  price  for  English 
coal  has  gradually  advanced  in  consequence. 

If  a  bounty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  government  on  American  coal  exported  in 
American  bottoms  to  foreign  countries  where  it  does 
not  conflict  with  commercial  treaties  (except  to  Can- 
ada and  Mexico),  it  would  stimulate  the  exportation 
of  this  article,  foster  the  building  of  colliers  suitable 
for  the  trade  by  our  shipyards,  and  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  rates  of  freight  which  might  enable  us  to 
sell  coal  in  England.  It  would  take  some  time  be- 
fore such  a  bounty  could  involve  the  country  in  any 
considerable  outlay.  Long  before  the  export  could 
increase  to  one-half  of  the  present  British  exports,  the 
trade  would  become  independent  of  assistance.  Simi- 
lar bounties  have  often  been  paid  by  older  countries 
for  similar  objects.  Whenever,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  cereals  went  below  cost  of  production,  Eng- 
land assisted  her  farmers  by  an  export  bounty  on 
wheat.  The  premiums  which  the  northern  countries 
of  continental  Europe  have,  since  1892,  paid  on  ex- 
ports of  sugar,  have  resulted  in  a  remarkable  exten- 
sion of  beet-root  cultivation.  Although  the  United 
States,  once  their  best  customers,  impose  upon  their 
sug^r  an  additional  duty  equal  to  that  bounty,  the  pro- 
duction has  continued  to  increase.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  these  export  bounties,  since  over-sup- 
ply has  begun  to  cause  stagnation. 

If  we  were  to  stimulate  the  production  and 
cheapen  the  supply  of  coal,  we  would  confer  a  greater 
and  more  lasting  benefit  upon  our  country  than  Ger- 
many has  reaped  from  her  ephemeral  sugar  bounty. 
The  cheaper  fuel  is,  the  greater  is  the  industrial  power 
of  the  nation  which  produces  it  Between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans  lie  unexplored  coal  fields,  the 
supplies  of  which  are  inexhaustible.  If  some  of  these, 
and  other  hidden  resources  of  our  vast  territory,  were 
made  available  by  small  bounties,  larger  advantages 
would  result  to  a  greater  number  of  people,  at  lesser 
cost,  than  can  be  expected  from  the  mail  steamers  it 
is  proposed  to  subsidize.  But  bounties  are  danger- 
ous stimulants,  which  must  be  cautiously  administered 
and  carefully  watched.  They  should  be  paid  for  serv- 
ices only  as  long  as  services  are  rendered,  ceasing 
when  their  objects  have  been  accomplished.  When 
subsidies  which  are  not  earned  are  paid  for  the  car- 
riage of  mail,  they  lead  to  extravagance  and  defeat 
the  objects  for  which  ostensibly  they  were  granted. 


The  Panama  and  Nicaragua  Canals  Compared 

Arthur  P.  Davis,  chief  hydrographer  of  the  isth- 
mian canal  commission,  in  an  article  in  the  Forum,  has 
reduced  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
isthmian  routes  to  a  basis  of  dollars.  Thus  the  Pan- 
ama route,  in  the  item  of  cost,  has  an  advantage  of 
$43,700,000,  while  its  advantage  in  shortness  adds 
$21,000,000  to  its  comparative  value.  The  shortest 
curves  on  the  Panama  route  are  8,200  feet.  The  Nic- 
aragua line  would  contain  frequent  curves  of  3,000 
feet,  a  disadvantage  for  which  Mr.  Davis  debits  the 
route  $2,000,000,  and  the  same  sum  is  credited  in  favor 
of  Panama  by  reason  of  the  lower  cost  of  operating. 
An  allowance  of  $1,000,000  is  made  in  favor  of  the 
same  route  under  the  head  of  time  of  construction,  but 
to  Nicaragua  is  given  a  credit  of  $35,600,000  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  in  the  line  of  trade  winds  and 
traffic,  and  under  the  head  of  health  fulness  another 
credit  of  $2,000,000  is  given.  Summarizing  these  re- 
sults, it  is  found  that  on  a  basis  of  10,000,000  tons  an- 
nual traffic,  there  is  an  excess  in  favor  of  Panama  of 
$35,400,000.  Irrespective  of  cost,  the  Nicaragua  route 
has  an  advantage  of  $15,600,000.  If  the  Panama 
works  and  rights  can  be  purchased  for  $30,000,000, 
Mr.  Davis  thinks  we  ought  to  purchase  them  and  com- 
plete the  canal.  If  the  Panama  works  and  rights  are 
held  at  more  than  $40,000,000,  he  thinks  it  would  be 
wiser  to  construct  the  Nicaragua  route,  arriving  at 
these  figures  by  taking  $91,000,000  as  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  Panama  canal,  which,  added  to 
$40,000,000,  gives  a  sum  upon  which  tolls  at  $1.75 
per  ton  on  4,000,000  tons  would  pay  interest,  etc.  His 
final  conclusions  are  that : 

The  American  people  are  determined  to  have  an  isthmian 
canal  owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the  United  States 
government.  Having  refused  partnership  with  an  American 
company  in  the  enterprise,  they  will  not  consent  to  such 
partnership  with  any  foreign  company.  If  both  canals  were 
constructed  and  operated  on  the  same  tariff  schedule,  the 
Panama  would  secure  only  the  traffic  to  and  from  South 
American  ports  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  and  Nica- 
ragua would  secure  the  rest,  nearly  three-fourths.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  financially  disastrous  to  construct  and 
operate  a  canal  at  Panama  in  competition  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  so  obvious  that  funds  to  construct  a  com- 
peting canal  could  never  be  raised.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
the  Panama  canal  company  to  place  a  price  on  its  works, 
such  that  the  American  government  can  afford,  economically, 
to  pay,  and  then  complete  the  Panama  canal.  Otherwise, 
the  Nicaragua  canal  will  be  built,  and  the  work  now  accom- 
plished at  Panama  will  be  a  dead  loss. 


TINGLE  8AM:   "That's  rirht,  boys.     Put 

them  all  in  one  bag,  and  then  ril  take  the  ba(." 

— J)^fw  Vtrk  Journal 


BIO  LONE  CHIEF  MAKES    AN  ATTACK 

—St.  Paul  PicHtt  r  Prtst 


GETTINQ  JEALOUS 

— Minmapttit  Trihiiu 
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The  National  Convention  of  Cuba 


The  convening  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Cuba  is  described  in  the  January  Frank  Leslie's  Popu- 
lar Monthly.  Naturally  the  convention  signifies  to 
the  native  Cuban  a  new  birth  of  liberty.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  of  the  island  have  enjoyed  every  preroga- 
tive of  a  free  nation,  but  the  desideratum  with  the  av- 
erage Cuban  "is  not  one  of  real  liberty,  but  of  the 
ideal ;  for  the  Cuban,  true  to  the  instincts  of  the  Latin 
races,  is  nothing  if  not  an  idealist  in  all  matters  which 
may  affect  either  his  pride,  his  political  preferment,  or 
well-being." 

Discussing  the  problems  before  the  convention, 
problems  which  have  not  yet  been  solved,  the  authors, 
W.  A.  Varty  and  Louis  Davidson,  say : 


Those  who  favor  universal  suffrage  contend  that 
the.  true  spirit  of  liberty  implies  equal  rights  to  all,, 
and  that  absolute  independence  is  not  possible  where 
one  set  of  men  is  empowered  to  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  men ;  that  no  form 
of  independent  government  can  endure  when  built 
upon  conditions  calculated  to  divide  the  people  and  set 
up  class  distinctions.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
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THE  CONVENTION  IN  SESSION 

tended  that  limited  suffrage,  with  respect  to  the  edu- 
cational qualifications,  will  tend  to  stimulate  educa- 
tion in  the  island,  and  ultimately  improve  the  social 
conditions,  by  placing  as  a  premium  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising the  franchise.  To  this  it  may  be  said  that 
any  proposition  limiting  the  suffrage  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  is  destined  to  strike  those  who  were  foremost  in 
the  cause  of  Cuban  independence,  and  who  bear  the 
scars  of  many  battles  braved  for  Cuba  Libre.  Such  a 
procedure  would  at  once  bring  upon  the  island  the 
dangers  of  a  race  war,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
any  government  created  under  a  constitution  that  lim- 
ited the  suffrage  of  the  colored  electors.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  Cuba  shall  be  a  federal  republic  or  one 
«tate,  a  great  many  delegates  appear  to  favor  the  fed- 
eral republic  idea,  while  others  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  plan.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  opposition  to  the 
plan  for  the  creating  of  a  federal  republic  that  to  con- 
sider each  province  as  an  individual  state  would  result 
in  a  number  of  ridiculously  small  states,  the  entire 
area  of  Cuba  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  To  meet  this  objection  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  three  states  be  formed:  the  first  to  consist 
of  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Havana;  the 
second,  of  the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara ; 
and  the  third,  of  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and 
Santiago.  This  plan  is  opposed  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  involve  the  formation  of  three  separate  legis- 


lative bodies,  together  with  the  other  machinery  of 
government  for  the  states,  each  one  of  which  would 
enact  different  laws.  The  federalists  say  that  they 
intend  to  make  one  code  of  laws  for  all  three  states, 
the  mere  suggestion  of  which  implies  a  lack  of  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  matter  in  debate.  A  further  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  of  the  federalists  is  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not  sufficient  income  from  internal  taxation 
to  support  the  governments  of  three  separate  states. 
Th^  genuine  reason  for  desiring  it  is  what  the  Cubans 
call  decentralisation,  which  is  an  aspiration  born  of 
protest  against  the  very  highly  centralized  govern- 
mental power  vested  by  Spain  in  her  captains-general. 
The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  the  Cuban  chief  exec- 
utive could  not  have  his  powers  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  prevent  this  evil,  and  in  presupposing  that 
the  Cubans  elected  by  the  people  will  be  as  tyrannical 
as  the  officers  formerly  appointed  by  Spain.  The  bet- 
ter opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  modification  of  the 
French  form  of  departments,  and  their  prefects,  would 
meet  the  argument  against  centralization,  and  secure 
the  island  against  the  dangers  of  federation.  The 
thirty-one  delegates,  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
franchises  of  the  freed  people  of  Cuba,  while  all  men 
of  intelligence,  have  not  among  them  a  single  master- 
ful spirit  such  as  characterizes  the  born  leader  of  men. 

The  Senate  and  the  Canteen 

■  When  the  house  added  to  the  army  reorganization 
bill  an  anti-canteen  amendment,  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  senate  would  strike  it  out,  and  there 
were  many  who  opined  that  the  house  depended  upon 
the  senate  to  take  this  action.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  senate  has  voted  (34  to  15)  to  retain 
the  amendment.  On  one  or  two  occasions  when  this 
subject  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  past,  we  have 
received  complaints  from  subscribers  that  we  gave  no 
comment  favorable  to  the  anti-canteen  position.  This 
was  true  then,  and  we  can  not  now  quote  any  editorials 
opposing  the  action  of  congress,  simply  because  the 
press  is  a  unit  in  opposing  those  who  would  do  away 
with  the  sale  of  beer  in  the  post  exchanges.  Only  the 
Evening  Post  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  the  soldiers  will  patronize  (to 
their  detriment)  outside  saloons  if  beer  is  barred  from 
the  canteen.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks  that  the 
only  persons  who  will  be  pleased  by  the  anti-canteen 
legislation  will  be  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
saloonkeepers.  "The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
unions  are  happy'because  they  believe  that  the  bill  will 
tend  to  prevent  drinking  among  soldiers.  The  saloon- 
keepers in  the  neighborhoods  of  army  posts  every- 
where rejoice  because  they  can  see  their  former  trade 
in  vile  whisky  restored  under  the  new  provision.  The 
saloonkeepers  are  interested  in  the  matter  through 
their  pockets,  and  the  women  through  their  con- 
sciences, so  that  the  chances  that  the  men  are  right 
about  the  fact  would  be  great  even  if  there  were  net 
the  nearly  unanimous  testimony  of  army  officers  that 
the  canteen  has  reduced  drunkenness  and  disorder." 
The  Times,  of  the  same  city,  says  that  the  action  of 
congress  "is  neither  in  the  interest  of  temperance  nor 
of  the  army.  That  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  congress  were  coerced  into  voting  against 
their  own  convictions  on  this  subject  through  the  dread 
that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  would  start  a  prayer  chain  or 
some  equally  potent  weapon  against  them,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted."  The  Philadelphia  Times  deplores  the  ac- 
tion of  congress,  and  asserts  that  "there  will  be  re- 
joicing among  the   camp-followers   and  the   saloon- 
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keepers  in  post  towns."  The  canteen  may  not  lose  all 
of  its  attractions,  but  "as  a  means  of  keeping  the  men 
under  orderly  restraint  and  protecting  them  against 
their  own  appetites,  its  value  must  be  greatly  im- 
paired." 

We  might  quote  many  other  editorials  to  the  same 
effect.  As  we  have  said,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
is  the  only  daily  we  have  seen  which  has  anything  to 
say  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

* 

How  the   Rest  of  the  Country  May   Help 

New  York 

January  IVerld't  IVori,  New  York 
There  is  one  thing  that  the  citizens  of  New  York 
have  the  right  to  ask  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  who  hold  to  the  faith  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  that  is  that  they  shall  cease  to  do  honor 
to  Tammany  hall.  It  is  an  organization  that  fattens 
on  vice  and  taxes  depravity  for  its  enrichment.  It 
lives  by  blackmail  and  feeds  on  the  lowest  passions 
of  men  and  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  women.  Yet 
the  Democratic  party  in  many  sections  of  the  union 
continues  to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  political  organ- 
ization. The  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency 
came  here  just  before  the  election  and  exclaimed: 
"Great  is  Tammany,  and  Croker  is  its  prophet !"  New 
York  is  unlike  any  other  city  in  the  union  in  this — it  is 
the  rendezvous  of  the  wicked  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  iniquity 
that  is  not  native  nor  resident,  in  addition  to  its  own 
iniquity.  When  on  top  of  this  additional  burden  is 
laid  the  still  greater  burden  of  the  country's  approval 
of  the  criminal  organization  that  rules  the  city,  the 
already  difficult  task  of  decent  government  is  made 
much  more  difficult.  Good  citizens  in  every  part  of 
the  country  can  help  New  York  to  rid  itself  of  this 
shame,  if  respectable  Democrats  will  regard  Tammany 
hall  as  a  den  of  thieves — a  den  of  thieves  so  organ- 
ized that  many  simple  men  who  mean  to  be  upright 
are  duped  into  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  it,  for  what 
they  regard  as  good  political  reasons.  Their  personal 
respectability  enables  it  the  better  to  encourage  the 
seduction  of  children  for  the  profit  of  men  who  hold 
places  of  public  trust.  Until  this  depraved  organiza- 
tion becomes  permanently  odious  throughout  the 
whole  country,  the  task  of  maintaining  decent  govern- 
ment in  New  York  will  continue  to  be  greater  than 
the  normal  task  of  cleansing  a  great  city  of  moral  de- 
pravity ;  and  men  in  every  state  in  the  union  who  re- 


gard Tammany  as  a  legitimate  political  organization 
ought  to  reflect  dn  their  own  responsibility. 

<%> 

Congressional  Reapportionment 
The  so-called  Burleigh  bill,  passed  by  congress  last 
week,  increases  the  number  of  representatives  by  29 
members,  or  from  357  members  to  386.  The  bifi 
passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  165  to  102.  In  the  af- 
firmative there  were  89  Republican  and  76  Democratic 
votes,  while  S3  Republicans  and  49  Democrats  voted 
in  the  negative.  Twenty  states  score  increases.  Illi- 
nois, New  York,  and  Texas  gain  three  members  each ; 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  have  two 
additional  members,  while  one  additional  member  is 
given  to  each  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virgfinia,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  simplest  explanation  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  preference  to  any  other  legfislation  along  the  same 
lines  is  that  no  state  loses,  while  nearly  half  of  the 
states  gain.  Mr.  Hopkins's  bill  would  have  kept  the 
house  at  its  present  number,  but  under  its  provisions 
some  states  gained  at  the  expense  of  others.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  twenty-nine  members,  the  house 
IS  smaller  than  the  lower  chambers  of  all  the  larger 
European  nations  which  have  parliaments.  Great 
Britam,  for  example,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over 
40,000,000,  has  a  house  of  commons  with  670  mem- 
bers. France,  with  a  population  slightly  less  (38,- 
500,000),  has  a  chamber  of  deputies  with  584  mem- 
bers. Germany,  with  a  population  of  52,279,901,  has 
a  reichstag  numbering  397  members.  Even  Italy 
with  a  population  of  but  31,667,946  (1898),  has  a 
chamber  of  deputies  with  508  members. 
New  York  Tribune 
To  the  average  citizen  and  to  the  average  politician, 
the  most  direct  mterest  in  this  plan  of  reapportionment 
arises  from  the  gains  and  loses  of  the  various  parties 
and  states.  As  for  the  party  gains,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  while  both  parties  gain  in  probable  strength 
in  congress  and  in  the  electoral  college,  the  party  which 
is  now  in  the  majority  is  the  one  which  gains  by  far 
the  more.  Taking  last  year's  election  as  an  indication 
of  the  party  standing  of  the  states,  it  is  seen  that  of  the 
twenty-nine  new  members  of  the  electoral  college  the 
Democrats 'are  likely  to  have  ten  and  the  Republicans 
nineteen,  a  net  Republican  gain  of  ten.  The  net  Re- 
publican gain  in  the  house  of  representatives  may  not 
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be  quite  as  large,  owing  to  the  difference  in  electoral 
methods.  The  general  question  of  the  limit  of  size  of 
the  house  remains  unsettled,  and  is  deferred  for  future 
consideration.  It  will,  of  course,  come  up  again  ten 
years  hence,  and  again  in  another  decade,  and  so  on. 
For  several  decades  hence,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  a 
disposition  to  compromise  the  matter,  as  the  house  has 
just  done.  The  number  of  members  will  be  increased 
and  so  will  the  ratio.  That  can  be  done  without  any 
radical  architectural  change  in  the  capitol.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  the  existing  and  steadily  increas- 
ing unwieldiness  of  the  house  will  compel  a  halt.  It 
wul  then  be  pertinent  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
fixing  constitutionally  the  numerical  size  of  the  house, 
as  is  now  done  in  this  and  other  states. 

New  York  BvtHing  Poit 

It  is  so  hard  for  the  politicians  of  any  state  to  see 
offices  abolished  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  so  pleasant  to  think  of  having  even 
more  congressional  seats  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
that  a  combination  was  readily  formed  to  swell  the 
number  of  members.  By  1910  the  question  will  assume 
a  new  shape.  The  present  apportionment  will  use  up 
all  of  the  room  that  is  available  in  the  chamber  with  a 
desk  for  every  member,  and  a  choice  will  then  have  to 
be  made  between  calling  a  halt  on  the  size  of  the  body 
or  getting  rid  of  the  desks  and  adopting  the  system  of 
having  seats  only,  in  which  case  there  might  be  hun- 
dreds more  of  representatives  than  now.  All  idea  of 
attempting  to  reduce  the  representation  of  scwne  south- 
em  states  because  they  have  virtually  disfranchised  the 
Negroes  was  abandoned  before  the  final  vote  on  the  bill 
was  taken.  Two  motives  conspired  to  bring  about  this 
result — one,  the  feeling  of  most  Republican  leaders, 
from  President  McKinley  down,  that  it  would  be  "bad 
politics"  to  open  this  question,  and  the  other  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  ever  working  it  out  on  an  in- 
telligible and  impartial  basis.  ^ 

Bradstreets,  New  York 

The  house  of  representatives  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  large  or  unwieldy  body.  Whethet-,  however,  its 
inflaence  or  that  of  the  individual  member  will  be 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  ntmiber 
18  a  very  different  question.  Experience  demonstrates 
that,  speaking  generally,  both  the  weight  in  public  in- 
fluence of  a  legislative  body  and  that  of  its  individual 
members  are  greater  when  the  body  is  small  than 
when  it  reaches  great  numerical  size.  Its  chances  of 
exercising  self-restraint  and  conservatism  in  action  are, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  diminished  rather  than  increased 
by  a  gain  in  membership,  except  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
creased weight  which  must  naturally  accrue  to  the 
committees  may  induce  more  careful  consideration  in 
legislative  action. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press 
The  reapportionment  bill  contains  in  its  third  sec- 
tion the  requirement  that  in  each  state  entitled  to 
representation  under  the  act  members  of  congress 
"shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous 
and  compact  territory  and  containing  as  nearly  as 
practicable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants."  This  is 
a  new  requirement  in  a  reapportionment  bill,  it  having 
Been  the  custom  of  confess  to  leave  the  states  un- 
limited authority  in  makmg  up  the  districts.  The  re- 
quirement, however,  is  not  only  proper  but  necessary, 
and  if  congress  has  the  power  to  place  the  restriction 
on  the  states  it  should  have  exercised  it  long  ago. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  house 
is  already  too  large  with  a  total  membership  of  357. 


Congressman  Hopkins  and  the  census  committee  were 
right,  then,  in  their  endeavor  to  keep  the  number 
down  to  what  it  is,  but  there  was  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  states  which  were  'willing  to  do  anything 
rather  than  lose  standing  in  the  lower  house  and  the 
electoral  college.  It  became  thus  a  matter  of  com- 
parative ease  to  secure  the  apportionment  recom- 
mended by  the  Burleigh  bill.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  the  expedient  of  increasing  the  membership  of 
the  house  of  representatives  can  not  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  states  of  waning  or  stationary 
population  to  hold  on  to  a  part  of  the  power  that  be- 
longs to  others. 

Immigration  in  1900 

William  C.  Moore,  landing  agent  of  the  bureau  of 
immigration,  has  compiled  his  report  for  the  year 
1900.  The  table  gives  the  number  of  passengers, 
cabin  and  steerage,  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  by 
the  different  steamship  lines  that  operate  between  this 
country  and  foreign  ports  with  New  York  as  their 
American  terminal.  As  compared  with  1899  the  table 
shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  admitted  immi- 
grants of  nearly  100,000  persons,  the  total  for  1900 
being  for  this  class  403491,  while  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  303,7^.  The  cabin  passengers  in- 
creased from  107415  persons  in  1899  to  137,852  in 
1900. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  line  leads  all  of  its  com- 
petitors in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  during 
the  year  just  ended,  118,720  persons  having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  vessels  of  this  company's  fleet.  Of  this 
number  26,577  were  in  the  cabin,  while  in  the  steerage 
the  total  was  92,143.    The  Bremen  service  bodced  88,- 

?48  and  the  Mediterranean  service  the  rest.  The 
lamburg-American  line  follows  the  North  German 
Lloyd  in  the  total  of  passengers  carried,  it  having 
transported  a  total  of  95,902  pasengers  during  the 
year,  of  which  number  8)8,663  are  accredited  to  the 
Hamburg  service,  the  remaining  7,239  ibeing  from 
Mediterranean  ports.  After  the  two  great  German 
lines  comes  the  International  Navigation  company, 
with  a  total  of  69,881  persons  booked  during  the  year, 
36,562  persons  having  booked  on  vessels  of  the  Red 
Star  service  and  33,319  on  the  Anierican  liners  of  the 
company.  ^ 

Statistics  of  Lynching 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times 
For  some  years  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  made  a 
specialty  of  lynching  statistics,  and  every  January  it 
gives  a  summary  of  that  class  of  crime  for  the  twelve- 
month. The  figures  show  that  the  victim  of  mob  jus- 
tice north  or  south  is  almost  invariably  a  black  man. 
Of  the  115  persons  unlawfully  executed  in  1900,  i<^ 
were  Negroes,  and  of  the  total  number  of  lynchings  all 
but  8  took  place  in  the  south.  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi led  with  20  each;  Georgia  had  16;  Florida,  9; 
Alabama,  8;  Tennessee,  7;  Arkansas  and  Virginia,  6 
each.  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  are  the  north- 
ern states  that  indulged  in  lynch  law  last  year.  In 
Indiana  3  colored  men,  one  of  them  innocent,  were 
l}mched ;  in  Colorado,  2  colored  men  and  i  white  man 
suffered  the  penalty,  one  of  the  colored  men  being  tor- 
tured in  the  most  fiendish  manner.  Kansas  diose  a 
white  men  as  its  victims.  These  instances  serve  to 
show  that  latitude  has  little  to  do  with  the  Ijmdiing 
spirit.  Possibly  there  would  be  almost  as  many  lynch- 
ings in  the  north  as  there  are  in  the  south  if  the  norUi 
had  as  large  a  Negro  population.  The  occurrences  in 
Indiana  and  Colorado  admonish  us  at  least  to  assume 
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00  superior  virtue  in  that  regard.  In  sixteen  years 
2,583  persons  have  been  lynched  in  the  United  States, 
an  average  of  i6i  a  year.  The  number  in  1900  was 
ccmsiderably  below  the  average,  but  it  was  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  record  for  1899,  a  fact  which  weakens 
the  inference  that  lynching  is  on  the  decline. 

Congressional  Summary 

January  7. — ^The  senate  made  further  progress 
Monday  with  the  army  reorganization  bill,  the  feature 
of  the  day  being  a  speech  by  Mr.  Lodge,  discussing  the 
Philippine  question  and  the  necessity  for  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  The  senate  ratified  the  committee's 
proposition  to  eliminate  the  house  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a 'Veterinary  corps  in  the  army.  The 
reapportionment  bill  was  under  debate  in  the  house. 

January  8. — ^The  senate  discussed  the  canteen  fea- 
ture of  the  army  reorg^anization  bill,  but  reached  no 
condttsion.  The  house,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  102,  ac- 
cepted the  reai^wrtionment  plan  proposed  by  the  Bur- 
leigh bill,  which  increases  the  membership  of  the  house 
during  the  next  decade  from  357,  the  present  mem- 
bership, and  the  membership  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee or  Hopkins  bill,  to  386 ;  tfie  Crumpacker  proposi- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
mg  what  states  abridged  the  right  to  vote  to  an  extent 
wmch  would  entail  reduced  representation  was  de- 
feated, 130  to  no. 

January  9. — Th'e  senate,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  15,  laid 
on  the  table  the  committee  amendments  to  the  army 
reorganization  bill  relative  to  the  canteen;  the  effect 
of  tWs  vote  is  to  abolish  the  canteen.  The  house  con- 
sidered the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill,  but 
made  little  progress;  several  western  members  as- 
railed  the  bill  for  not  containing  provision  for  irriga- 
tion reservoirs,  and  Mr.  Corliss,  of  Michigan,  attacked 
it  for  not  gfiving  proper  recognition  to  the  Great  Lakes 
deep  waterway  project. 

January  10. — ^The  senate  made  considerable  prog- 
ress with  the  army  reorganization  bill ;  the  committee 
amendments  were  disposed  of,  and  those  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Generals  James  H.  Wilson, 
Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Shafter,  to  be  major-generals  of  the 
r^ar  army  and  retired,  prevailed,  despite  bitter  op- 
position from  Mr.  Pettigrew ;  an  appeal  was  presented 
ty  Mr,  Teller,  of  Colorado,  from  more  than  2,000 
persons  in  Manila,  urging  the  government  to  cease  its 
operations  against  the  Filipinos.    The  house  continued 


the  general  debate  on  the  river  and  harbor  bill  until 
4  o'clock,  when  the  death  of  Representative  Qarke,  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  announced,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

January  11. — ^The  Burleigh  reapportionment  bill 
was  passed  by  the  senate  just  as  it  came  from  the 
house,  and  now  goes  to  the  president  for  signature; 
Mr.  Hoar's  amendment  to  the  army  reorganization 
bill,  proposing  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Filipinos, 
was  defeated.  One  hundred  and  seventy  private  pen- 
sion bills  were  passed  by  the  house. 

January  12. — In  the  senate,  business  was  sus- 
pended while  eult^es  of  the  late  Senator  Cushman 
K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  were  delivered  by  Senators 
Lodge,  Morgan,  Clark,  Daniel,  Nelson,  Towne,  Hoar, 
Spooner,  McCumber,  Foster,  and  Pettigrew.  Debate 
on  the  river  and  harbor  bill  continued  in  the  house; 
Mr.  Catchings  speaking  in  defense  of  improvements 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  river;  a  number  of  bills  of 
minor  importance  were  passed. 

Various  Topics 

EXILE  FOR  FILIPINOS:  The  proposal  that  irrecon- 
cilable Filipinos  be  exiled  to  Guam  is  not  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  Springfield  Republican  revolts  at  the  idea,  and 
declares  that  we  are  gradually  adopting  every  one  of  the  in- 
.  struments  of  the  old  Spanish  tyranny. 

SENATOR  CHANDLER,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Republican  legislative  caucus  for  reelection 
by  Judge  H.  E.  Bumham.  The  contest  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly hot  one,  with  several  candidates  in  the  field,  but 
the  real  issue  has  been  between  Chandler  and  Bumham  from 
the  start  Senator  Chandler  was  weakened  in  his  canvass 
by  what  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  leaning  toward 
silver  in  his  financial  views,  and  he  was  also  opposed  by 
the  greater  corporation  interests  of  the  state.  He  has  been 
in  the  senate  since  1887,  having  first  been  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  and  afterward  accorded  two  full  terms. 

BENEFACTIONS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR:  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  kept  a  record  of  more  than  $60,000^000 
given  as  personal  donations  to  various  institutions  during 
1900.  This  sum  is  less  by  about  $20,000,000  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Almost  exactly  half  of  the  donations  of  die 
current  year  have  been  made  to  educational  institutions,  and 
half  of  the  $30,000,000  has  been  received  by  thirty-six  of  the 
larger  colleges  and  universities.  The  Methodist  twentietli 
century  thank  offering  has  enriched  educational  institutions 
$3ii42,532.  Libraries  have  received  about  $6,500,000,  laostly 
for  new  buildings.  Of  this  sum,  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given 
$4,195,000  within  the  year.  Charhies  have  received  ^tsJBgo,' 
176,  which  is  a  little  more  than  in  1899.  Churches  and  diurcli 
enterprises  have  received  $8,799,605. 
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SOME  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLES  DUO 
OUT  OP  THE  STORE  ROOM  OF  THE  PAST 
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ROOSEVELT  JOINS  THE  MASONS.  "OH, 
THIS  IS  TOO  EASY." 
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The  Kaiser  aa  Seen  in  Germany 

R.  S.  Baker,  in  the  January  McClure's  Afagazine,  New  York 
Excerpt 
As  might  be  expected,  the  kaiser  is  most  popular 
in  his  capital.  The  pictures  of  the  kaiser  form  an 
admirable  indication  of  the  degree  of  his  popularity 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  the 
different  photographs  of  the  kaiser  now  number  far 
into  the  thousands.  At  a  single  shop  which  I  visited 
in  Berlin  there  were  no  fewer  than  267  different  pic- 
tures of  the  kaiser,  and  this  did  not  include  the  scores 
upon  scores  of  groups  and  family  pictures  in  which 
the  kaiser  appears.     It  is  said  that  the  kaiser  averages 


THK  OBRMAN  BMPEROR  AND  UMPKtCSS 

a  picture  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  Of  course, 
weeks  will  pass  when  no  photograph  is  taken,  at  least 
no  official  photograph,  although  the  snapshot  picture- 
getter  is  ever  at  work;  and  then  there  comes  a  time 
when  dozens  of  them  are  made  in  a  day.  In  Berlin 
one  can  not  possibly  escape  the  kaiser's  face:  it  is 
everywhere,  in  the  hotel  room  where  you  sleep,  in  the 
restaurant  where  you  eat,  in  almost  every  shop  win- 
dow, in  the  picture  galleries,  in  the  churches,  in  the 
public  buildings,  and  in  every  illustrated  paper.  No 
American  presidential  candidate  ever  had  his  likeness 
so  widely  displayed,  even  at  his  home  town  in  cam- 
paign time.  And  not  only  photographs,  but  paintings, 
busts  in  marble,  bronze,  and  bisque,  cheap  colored 
prints,  medals,  bas-reliefs,  and  every  other  known 
form  of  representing  the  human  face. 

This  is  in  Berlin,  the  center  of  Prussian  loyalty. 
In  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  especially  in 


Pomerania,  the  pictures  of  the  kaiser  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful, and  yet  they  are  very  numerous.  One  may  see 
thousands  of  them  in  Stettin,  where  there  are  tens  in 
Dresden.  Indeed,  as  one  goes  south  from  Berlin,  the 
kaiser's  pictures  grow  fewer  in  number,  until  at  Mu- 
nich one  rarely  sees  any  of  them  displayed — certainly 
the  best  evidence  of  the  aloofness  of  the  Bavarians. 
Judged  by  the  number  of  his  pictures  on  view,  the 
kaiser  is  more  popular  today  in  Cologne  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  the  half-French  Rhine  country,  than  he  is 
in  Bavaria.  Indeed,  one  who  hears  everything  in  the 
kaiser's  praise  in  north  Germany  will  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  reverse  opinion  in  south  Germany.  In  many 
places,  like  such  crowded  manufacturing  cities  as 
Chemnitz,  one  hears  much  said  against  the  kaiser,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  much  against  William  as  it  is 
against  the  form  of  government  which  he  represents. 
And  if  William  fears  anything  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  socialism  which  grows  rank  in  these  factory 
towns.  In  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  has  he  men- 
tioned socialism  as  among  the  things  which  Germans 
must  conquer  with  a  strong  hand. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  the  kaiser  made  by  his 
people  is  that  he  talks  too  much.  One  hears  that 
everywhere.  I  think  the  Germans  rather  admire  Will- 
iam for  thinking  as  he  does,  but  they  blame  him  for 
saying  aloud  all  that  he  thinks.  That  is  characteristic 
of  the  German ;  he  is  born  a  free  thinker,  but  his  in- 
stitutions and  the  watchful  eye  of  the  omniscient  po- 
lice forever  keep  the  lid  shut  down  upon  his  genuine 
sentiments.  And  he  is  slow  of  anger  and  unrivaled 
in  his  reverence  for  authority.  It  so  happens,  there- 
fore, that  while  the  kaiser  may  often  be  expressing 
the  real  sentiment  of  his  people,  he  is  expressing  it 
too  loudly  to  suit  the  cautious  German  type  of  diplo- 
macy. Another  criticism,  which  is  not  now  heard  as 
frequently  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  condemns  what 
the  Germans  imagine  to  be  a  pro-English  attitude  00 
the  part  of  the  kaiser.  They  can  not  forget  that  their 
sovereign  is  by  birth  half  an  Englishman. 

The  Difference  between  Japan  and  China 

From  an  Interview  with  the  Japanese  Minister  at  London 
January  Humanitarian,  London.     Excerpt 

"I  want  to  ask  whether  you  think  that  the  remod- 
eling of  an  eastern  people  on  western  patterns  is  like- 
ly to  be  a  success?  Has  the  reformatory  movement 
been  felt  by  the  people  at  large?  Has  it  penetrated 
to  the  lower  shafts  of  society?" 

"Your  question  is  easily  answered,"  the  minister 
replied.  "Our  civilization — I  am  speaking  of  the  one 
inaugurated  under  the  present  reign — is,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  superficial  observer,  a  sudden  growth.  In  reality 
its  roots  lie  deep  down  in  our  history.  Hence  we  have 
achieved  marvelous  progress,  and  the  results  accom- 
plished are  essentially  solid.  Our  population  contains 
a  considerable  agricultural  element,  but  half  a  milli<m 
of  our  children  attend  our  elementary  schools,  and 
thus  our  peasantry  is  becoming  permeated,  so  that  the 
transformation  of  our  villages  is  merely  a  question  of 
time.  Of  course  there  is  the  difference  between  your 
manners  and  customs  and  ours,  consecrated  by  the 
tradition  of  centuries.  Take,  for  instance,  my  coun- 
trywomen. What  different  types,  a  Japanese  and  an 
English  girl!  How  unlike  yours,  our  social  habits 
and  etiquette!  A  nation  does  not  at  once  nor  easily 
relinquish  its  time-hallowed  practises.  Our  marriage 
customs,  our  social  usages,  our  ceremonies  at  births 
and  funerals,  will  probably  remain  in  force  for  some 
time  to  come;  they  may,  though  modified  in  details, 
never  be  abandoned.     But  manners  and  customs  are 
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merely  local  and  accidental.  In  fashions,  foreign  in- 
fluences have  made  themselves  more  markedly  felt 
than  elsewhere.  The  mikado  took  the  initiative  not 
merely  in  adopting  European  costume  for  himself,  but 
in  prescribing  its  use  at  court  ceremonials.  The  em- 
press, who  has  throughout  warmly  seconded  her  au- 
gust husband's  efforts,  followed  suit.  No  one  now 
wears  the  shitatare  or  the  kamishimo.  The  national 
dress  is  still  worn,  especially  at  home,  in  the  privacy 
of  the  family  circle,  but  European  modes  are  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant.  As  for  the  entire  modernizing  of 
our  national  ideas  and  sentiments,  I  can  but  repeat  that 
the  process  of  assimilation  is  a  very  rapid  one,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result." 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  be- 
tween you  and  the  Chinese?  Why  is  their  creed 
summed  up  in  the  formula  'yesterday,'  whilst  yours 
lies  in  the  word  'tomorrow'  "  ? 

"I  explain  it  as  the  outcome  of  a  historical  evolu- 
tion. Please  do  not  think  that  the  reformatory  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  the  present  mikado  had  its  origin 
in  a  sudden  whim  or  caprice.  For  two  hundred  years 
we  had  been  studying  European  civilization.  Many 
of  our  emperors  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
form ;  think  of  the  great  revolution  effected  by  Kotoku 
in  the  seventh  century.  I  think  that  our  political  sys- 
tem has  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit.  The  feudal  system  under  which  the 
aristocratic  families  exercised  an  all  but  undisputed 
sway  in  their  own  domain,  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition. In  China,  owing  to  the  excessive  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  person  of  the  head  of  the  state, 
all  individualism  was  crushed.  The  imperial  policv 
was  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 
Hence  I  think  the  difference  between  ourselves  and 
nos  amis  les  ennetnis." 


"This   Is   Not  War" 

January  Outlook,  New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Charles  Sumner's  definition  of  war  is  not  only  a 
classic,  but  an  authority.  "War,"  says  he,  "is  a  pub- 
lic armed  contest  between  nations,  under  the  sanction 
of  international  law,  to  establish  justice  between 
them."  Guerrilla  warfare,  therefore,  is  not  war.  It 
is  a  public  armed  contest,  but  it  is  not  between  nations, 
nor  is  it  under  the  sanction  of  international  law.  The 
Transvaal  republic  challenged  Great  Britain  to  settle 
by  armed  conflict  the  question  of  sovereignty  at  issue 
between  them.  The  Transvaal  republic  was  beaten, 
its  president  is  in  exile,  its  capital  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  its  army  is  scattered.  For  roving  bands 
of  Boers  to  make  attacks  upon  towns,  hither  and  yon, 
is  not  war.  It  is  not  any  part  of  a  pubHc  armed  con- 
test between  nations,  under  the  sanction  of  interna- 
tional law.  War  is  bad  enough  at  the  best,  but  when 
a  nation  is  defeated  it  should  accept  the  defeat. 

But  if  guerrilla  warfare  is  not  war,  neither  is  the 
burning  of  private  houses  and  the  ravaging  of  a  de- 
fenseless country.  Both  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the 
Philippines  this  course  has  been  pursued  in  order  to 
suppress  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is  indefensible.  It  can 
not  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  war.  When 
an  armed  public  contest  between  nations  under  the 
sanction  of  international  law  to  establish  justice  be- 
tween them  is  going  on,  it  does  sometimes  become 
necessary  to  destroy  private  property  without  com- 
pensation, and  to  inflict  injury  upon  non-combatants 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  victory  over  combat- 
ants, though  even  in  time  of  war  this  is  permissible 
only  under  the  stress  of  extreme  necessity.    But,  if  we 


accg>t  Charles  Sumner's  definition  as  accurate,  there  is 
no  longer  war  either  in  the  Transvaal  or  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  destruction  of  private  property,  the  in- 
flicting of  irretrievable  injury  upon  non-combatants, 
can  not  be  justified,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  it  i» 
a  war  necessity.  And  it  certainly  can  not  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  necessary  measure  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  community  not  in  a  state  of  war.  It  if 
the  first  function  of  government  to  protect  the  right 
of  peaceable  citizens  to  their  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty. England  has  no  right  in  the  Transvaal,  Amer- 
ica has  no  right  in  the  Philippines,  unless  each  can,  by 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  protect  persons  and 
property  in  those  territories. 

It  is  said  that  the  guerrillas  are  practically  bands 
of  robbers.  Then  they  should  be  treated  as  bands  of 
robbers.  We  do  not  destroy  private  property  or  drive 
peaceable  citizens  into  exile  because  their  country  is 
plundered  by  robbers.  Neither  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  war,  nor  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  war, 
can  the  destruction  of  private  property  and  the  shoot- 
ing or  exiling  of  innocent  men  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  the  Transvaal  be  justified.  We  repeat,  neither 
guerrilla  warfare  nor  the  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty of  peaceable  citizens  in  order  to  prevent  guerrilla 
warfare  is  war ;  and  neither  is  justifiable. 

•l*  t 

Has  Jamaica  Solved  the  Race  Problem  ? 
Mr.  Julius  Moritzen  asks  and  answers  (in  an  im- 
plied affirmative)  this  question  in  the  January  Gun- 
ton's  Magazine..  In  Jamaica  there  are  about  17,000' 
whites  and  "690,000  "blacks  and  browns."  The  fa- 
miliar aspect  of  the  race  problem  is,  or  was.  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  blacks  looked  upon  the  oth- 
ers as  inferiors,  "and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the 
pure  blacks  consider  the  browns  as  great  a  danger 
to  their  race  as  the  whites."  Blacks  and  whites,  how- 
ever, meet  on  nearly  equal  terms  in  all  employment*. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  are  Negroes  ^ 
blacks  and  whites  belong  to  the  same  secret  societies ; 
Negroes  compose  the  train  crews,  from  firemen  to- 
conductors;  but  "as  to  the  real  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  races,  there  is  a  line  drawn,  although  not 
as  definable  as  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  United  States  the  color  question  comes  most 
strongly  to  the  fore  where  those  of  different  race» 
meet  in  public  places.  As  for  Jamaica,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  whatever  animosity  prevailed  would  find 
antagonistic  expression  where  whites  and  Negroes 
were  supposed  to  meet  on  common  ground,  but  so  far 
as  Mr.  Moritzen  informs  us  there  are  few  manifesta- 
tions of  this  spirit  of  antagonism.  He  tells  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  theaters  are  attended  by  blacks 
and  whites  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  mentions 
seeing  a  tall,  ebony-black  Negro  enter  a  theater  at 
Kingston  with  a  blond  white  wife,  bow  to  the  gover- 
nor in  his  box,  and  take  his  seat  without  attracting 
any  particular  attention.  "Nothing,"  Mr.  Moritzen 
claims,  "could  have  been  advanced  to  prove  more 
conclusively  that  Jamaica  gives  apparent  social  recog- 
nition to  the  colored  race.  And  still  it  is  only  as  a 
sort  of  superior  toleration  that  the  Negro  is  admitted 
to  the  charmed  circle  of  society.  As  in  the  United 
States,  the  color  line  would  be  drawn  tight  were  it 
but  politic.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  makes 
the  Jamaica  Neg^o  strive  hard  to  earn  social  recogni- 
tion through  education."  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  element  looks  with  disfavor  on  inter- 
marriage of  the  races.  The  suffrage  restrictions  ap- 
ply to  whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  there  is  no  educa- 
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tional  qualifications  for  votes,  simply  because  every- 
body can  read  and  write.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pieces  of  information  in  the  article  is  that  which 
assures  us  that  the  blacks  take  no  undue  advantage  ef 
their  numbers,  and  "careful  investigation  has  shown 
that  rather  than  put  in  nomination  one  of  their  own 
color  the  blacks  and  browns  have  chosen  a  white  can- 
didate where  the  latter's  qualifications  for  the  office 
have  been  more  pronounced." 

The  Retiring  German  Ambassador  at  Paris 

Paris  Correspondent  London  Truth,  December  13 

Prince  von  Munster-Derneburg's  retirement  will 
not  take  place  within  this  century.  He  is  to  appear 
once  more  at  the  Elysee  as  senior  member  of  the  corps 
diplomatique.  He  goes  then  to  that  sunny  nook,  Men- 
tone,  which  is  so  frequented  by  Germans.  Though  he 
is  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  might  have  retained 
his  office  some  time  longer  had  he  not  recently  lost  his 
unmarried  daughter,  who  acted  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
as  ambassadress  here.  The  princely  title  of  Demeburg 
dies  with  the  holder.  It  was  conferred  for  marking 
time  so  well  at  The  Hagfue  conference,  about  which  the 
German  emperor  was  no  enthusiast.  Prince — or  as  he 
then  was,  Count — ^von  Miinster  was  bom  and  brought 
up  in  a  diplomatic  atnrosphere,  and  understood,  as  few 
other  diplomats  did,  how  to  gain  or  lose  time  without 
appearing  hurried  or  dilatory. 

Prince  von  Miinster-Derneburg  is  of  the  school  of 
the  old  diplomacy.  He  was  satisfied  as  a  diplomat  to 
be  the  hidden  hand.  It  was  an  effective  hand.  Had 
he  been  openly  active  he  could  not  have  been  so  useful. 
When  one  thinks  of  all  the  rapids  he  had  to  shoot! 
The  Schnaebele  affair;  the  Empress  Frederick's  unfor- 
tunate visit  to  Paris;  the  different  frontier  incidents 
in  the  Vosges ;  the  demonstrations  of  the  League  of  Pa- 
triots ;  the  Dreyfus  affair,  into  which  the  German  em- 
.  bassy  was  dragged.  These  difficulties  were  surmount- 
ed with  the  greatest  smoothness  and  apparent  serenity. 
I  thought  the  day  he  went  with  the  Empress  Frederick 
to  the  railway  terminus  that  France  was  on  the  brink 
of  a  war.  The  French,  who  imagined  she  came  to 
prevent  the  hoped-for  Russian  alliance,  were  boiling 
over  and  really  threatening.  But  they  kept  quiet  when 
she  was  driving  for  the  last  time  through  Paris  in  a 
•  carriage  of  the  German  ambassador.  He  had  an  ax  to 
grind  with  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  So  had  no 
end  of  French  political  men  who  wanted  a  relief  from 
the  Panama  scandals.  M.  Carnot  thought  he  divined 
an  English  intrigue  in  the  visit  of  the  empress  for  this 
reason.  Queen  Victoria  directed  Lord  Lytton  to  ask 
the  Camots  to  invite  her  imperial  majesty  to  dinner. 
With  almost  Olympian  forbearance  the  German  am- 
bassador beheld  the  spring  tide  of  public  wrath  rise 
and  threaten.  His  feeling  was  that  Germany,  being 
so  strong,  could  afford  to  be  patient.  He  wisely  let 
the  storm  blow  over.  Though  he  never  sought  popu- 
larity, every  one  now  does  him  justice. 

FRENCH  POLICY  ALARMS  ENGLAND:  The  adop- 
tion by  the  French  government  of  a  definite  line  of  policy 
in  naval  construction,  the  attempt  to  build  a  homogeneous 
fle?t  with  a  first  line  of  squadron  battleships,  swift  armored 
cruisers  and  a  small  fry  of  torpedo  boats  and  submarine  ves- 
sels ;  the  simplifying  of  the  administration  so  that  each  de- 
partment may  concentrate  its  energies  on  its  own  special  worl? 
and.  above  all,  the  fortifying  of  every  home  and  colonial  sta- 
tion which  is  capable  of  defense,  show  clearly  enough  that  the 
French  are  profiting  from  their  past  errors.  The  work  being 
undertaken  is  so  vast  that  it  behooves  England  to  make  still 
further  sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  her  supremacy  on  the 
seas. — London  Engineering. 


SOCIOLOGIG\L 

Gaps  in  the  Education  of  the  American  Ycuth 

A  certain  degree  of  failure  on  the  part  of  collegians 
to  get  into  good  relation  with  the  working  world  has 
led  Robert  Ellis  Jones,  in  the  January  Forum,  to,  point 
out  the  gaps  in  their  education  which  may  account  for 
failures  of  accuracy,  punctuality,  strenuousness,  and 
ability.  The  type  of  collegian  of  which  he  writes  has 
"the  tastes  of  a  clubman  and  the  scholarship  of  a  child. 
He  indulges  in  all  sorts  of  foolish  pranks,  and  de- 
mands to  be  treated  like  a  man.  He  could  not  earn 
five  dollars  a  week,  and  he  holds  extravagance  a  venial 
thing.  He  combines  entire  dependence  with  defiance 
of  control,  and  has  to  be  'waked  up'  to  the  facts  of- 
life."  Mr.  Jones  believes  that  if  college  has  to  leave 
the  task  of  "waking  up"  a  graduate,  of  compelling  him 
to  take  sane  and  manly  views  of  life,  to  the  business 
office,  it  is  a  useless  thing.  He  mentions  the  following 
particulars  in  which  he  thinks  our  institutions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  collegian's  practical  unfitness: 

The  freshman  brings  with  him  habits  of  financial  de- 
pendence and  irresponsibility,  and  the  present  tendency  of 
college  life  is  to  confirm  him  in  them.  The  boy  is  not  to 
blame;  his  every  want  has  been  so  far  supplied.  There  is  in 
his  mind  no  relation  between  desire  and  personal  effort. 
All  this  is  a  part  of  boyish  immaturity;  but  the  college  is  at 
fault  if  it  does  not  try  to  teach  him  manly  self-dependence 
and  a  willingness  to  go  without  that  for  which  he  can  not 
pay.  That  it  does  so  teach  him  will  hardly  be  asserted  by 
the  boldest.  Unearned  luxury  is  enervating;  it  is  posi- 
tively corrupting  to  those  still  adolescent.  Varied  self- 
indulgence  is  at  war  with  the  ideal  of  education.  The  col- 
lege press  reports  a  whirl  of  spreads,  theaters,  dances,  ath- 
letics, and  card  parties.  Fashionable  dress  and  equipages  are 
quite  indispensable.  Club-houses  costing  $50,000  are  too 
common  for  remark;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  an 
average  family  is  absorbed  by  a  single  student  who  does  not 
study.  College  luxury  is  parasitic  and  non-educational.  It 
prevents  the  growth  of  manly  self-dependence,  and  makes 
its  victim  "a  little  brother  of  the  rich,"  finding  his  joy  in 
the  unearned  sharing  of  their  flesh-pots. 

In  another  particular  current  college  methods  fail  to  fit 
for  life.  They  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  teach 
implicitly  that  unpleasant  or  protracted  labor  is  a  violation 
of  the  order  of  the  universe.  The  needless  hardships  of  old- 
fashioned  college  life  have  disappeared;  the  procrustean 
curriculum  has  been  adjusted  to  individual  aptitude;  and 
training  of  the  will  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
Happy-go-lucky  college  codes  and  the  minimizing  of  aca- 
demic labor  effectively  teach  that  life  is  mainly  "beer  and 
skittles."  In  the  students'  club-house  of  a  great  university 
I  found  the  billiard  and  card  tables  and  the  bowling  alley 
all  in  use  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  graver  evils  of  college  life  are  caused  by  too  long 
delayed  entrance  upon  it.  Nineteen  and  a  half  is  the  average 
age  of  entrance  in  the  up-state  colleges  of  New  York.  The 
psychological  moment  when  control  and  guidance  are  ac- 
cepted, when  mental,  moral,  and  physical  adolescence  are 
contemporaneous,  and  can  be  harmoniously  handled,  is  past. 
It  is  a  weighty  indictment  against  our  whole  educational 
system  that  physical  and  political  maturity  come  at  twenty- 
one,  while  self-support  lags  behind  till  thirty.  Twenty-one 
should  be  the  limit  of  adolescence  and  dependence.  Physi- 
cal, mental,  economic,  and  political  emancipation  'should  be 
attained  together.    College  graduation  should  come  at  twen- 
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ty-one,  and  is  easily  possible  when  a  boy  begins  preparatory 
work  at  the  proper  time.  Dependence,  coupled  with  ex- 
travagance and  idleness,  protracted  through  the  twenties  is 
an  incongruity  and  a  sin.  The  community  is  tired  of  the 
bald-headed  undergraduate,  at  once  man  of  the  world,  aca- 
demic blunderer,  and  helpless  parasite.  The  reduction  of 
students'  allowances  and  social  equipment  to  a  scale  appro- 
priate to  a  state  of  dependence  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
for;  but  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  and  congruities  of 
college  life  will  do  much  to  bring  about  reform. 

In  the  January  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedg- 
wick points  out  yet  another  gap  in  the  education  of  the 
youth — ^the  failure  to  fit  him  for  the  family  relation: 

Civilization  has  established  the  institution  of  marriage, 
it  has  decreed  that  a  man  may  lawfully  have  only  one  wife, 
but  it  has  done  little  else.  Civilization  is  a  great  brute  force 
that  needs  to  be  led.  What  does  education?  It  halts  tim- 
idly to  see  what  civilization  will  do;  and  the  desire  to  mul- 
tiply roams  at  will.  Shall  not  education  tame  it,  train  it,  and 
manage  it?  Shall  not  that  desire  be  deepened,  broadened, 
and  transformed,  till  it  too  help  make  life  far  nobler  than 
it  is?  With  this  passion  for  a  lever  we  might  uplift  the 
world,  but  education  is  afraid  of  it.  From  what  masters  of 
education  say,  we  should  suppose  boys  to  be  sexless,  were 
it  not  for  sundry  regulations,  matters  of  police,  and  for  cer- 
tain customary  vague  assurances,  smoothed  out  into  ginger- 
bread phrases,  that  sons  will  be  carefully  protected.  The 
reason  that  education  is  silent  upon  this  desire  is  in  part 
because  schoolmasters  and  college  masters  deem  it  the  pa- 
rents' affair,  and  parents  toss  is  back  to  the  masters.  The 
fault  belongs  to  both.  Teachers  may  not  separate  one  strand 
of  education  from  other  strands,  and  say  to  fathers,  "You 
are  responsible  for  this  wisp  in  the  rope."  Nor  are  they 
workmen  whose  concern  is  bounded  by  the  section  of  a 
boy's  life  committed  to  their  care. 


Going  Back  to  the  Soil 

Mr.  J.  P.  Mowbray  supplies  "some  chapters  out 
of  a  practical  experience"  to  the  January  World's 
Work,  to  prove  that  a  small  farm  anywhere  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  can  guarantee  a  good  living  and  so- 
cial independence.  To  work  a  small  farm  to  a  profit 
within  easy  reach  of  railroad  communication  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mowbray,  simply  a  matter  of  some 
capital,  a  decided  preference  for  the  work,  average 
intelligence,  persistent  and  patient  industry,  and  good 
health.  Given  these  essentials,  he  sees  no  reason 
why  the  man  who  wishes  to  escape  the  grind  of  city 
life  should  not  be  better  off  in  five  years  on  his  farm 
of  twenty  or  fifty  acres  than  he  was  before,  if  a  fair, 
all-round  appraisement  is  made. 

The  absolute  gain,  where  these  experimenters  have  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  can  be  quite  accurately 
measured,  but  the  result  is  not  represented  in  the  often  sparse 
pecuniary  footing  alone.  Personal  independence,  a  new 
sense  of  proprietorship,  the  stimulus  of  working  for  one's 
self,  the  freedom  from  conventional  restrictions  of  dress,  so- 
ciety, and  neighborhood  demands;  the  companionship,  new 
and  sweet,  of  nature,  both  animated  and  inorganic;  th^  se- 
curity from  the  vicissitudes  attending  great  changes  in  the 
economic  world,  such  as  a  strike,  a  panic,  or  the  decline  in 
demand  for  certain  products,  and  a  constant  shifting  of  skilled 
labor  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  electricity — these 
are  dements  that  form  comfortable  sum  totals. 

Most  of  these  small  farmers  manage  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  wholesome  food  of  their  own  production,  and  a  little 
account  in  the  savings  bank.  What  they  formerly  spent  on 
"appearance"  and  amusement,  they  put  into  the  establish- 
ment; here  a  coat  of  paint  and  there  a  few  dollars'  worth 
of  lumber;  now  a  trellis  and  now  a  bay;  a  rustic  seat  or  a 
graveled  walk;  a  little  conservatory,  a  hot-bed,  a  new  row 
of  flowers,  or  a  pony  phaeton  for  the  depot  and  Sunday; 
and  evei!y  purchase  thus  applied  furnishes  an  additional  sense 
of  insurance. 

Most  of  these  small  holdings  have  been  acquired  by  a 
concentration  and  continuity  of  energy  that  few  men  will 
give  to  the  interest  of  an  employer,  but  the  labor  has  been 


freed  from  a  great  deal  of  the  deprivation  that  was  felt  by 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  another  generation,  and  the  results 
have  borrowed  some  of  the  conveniences  and  adornments  of 
modern  life.  The  farms  for  the  most  part  were  bought  by 
part  payment,  the  balance  remaining  on  bond  and  mortgage 
ai  6  per  cent  in  order  to  les^ve  the  operator  capital  enough 
to  work  with.  Twenty  per  cent  of  these  farms  have  been  re- 
deemed in  five  years,  in  some  cases  by  the  owner  holding 
on  to  his  city  income,  and  living  only  part  of  the  season  on 
his  place;  but  as  a  rule  the  debt  was  paid  by  the  thrift,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  cooperative  determination  of  the  man  and  his 
wife.  We  can  well  imagine  that  the  struggle  was  at  times 
tough  enough,  and  that  there  were  moments  when  the  strug- 
glers  were  hard  pressed.  But  they  came  through  it  with  their 
teeth  set  and  quite  unconscious  that  they  were  heroic. 

Mr.  Mowbray  estimates  that  there  are  thousands 
of  small  farms  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York  whose  owners  have  abandoned  other 
pursuits  and  taken  to  tilling  the  land,  and  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  go  back  to  their  former  occupa- 
tions. Their  possessions  range  all  the  way  from  ten 
acres  to  fifty;  their  methods  vary  from  the  market 
gardener  to  the  stock  breeder,  and  their  incomes  dif- 
fer accordingly.  On  Long  Island  and  along  the  val- 
leys of  New  Jersey  they  are  mainly  market  gar- 
deners, and  get  two  or  three  crops  a  year  from  soil 
that  is  kept  at  the  highest  point  ot  productiveness. 
By  availing  themselves  of  all  the  modern  facilities, 
and  by  .incessant  toil  through  eight  months  of  the 
year,  they  insure  incomes  t>f  from  eight  hundred  to 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Mowbray  has  vis- 
ited a  number  of  these  families,  and  his  article  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  their  homes  and  modes  of 
living.  The  two  things  that  impressed  him  more  than 
anything  else  were  the  development,  in  almost  every 
instance,  of  the  man's  character  through  his  experi- 
ence, into  a  new  self-reliance,  and  the  complacency 
of  proprietorship,  and  the  achievement  of  something 
like  "ladyship"  by  the  wife  in  spite  of  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  drudgery. 

Applied   Ruskin 

Two  interesting  features  of  the  village  improve- 
ment idea  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  and  described  by  him  in  the  January 
Charities  Review.  Each  is  an  application  of  a  Rus- 
kin hobby.  One  is  the  "village  room,"  a  low  build- 
ing of  artistic  design  which  contains  one  large  room, 
and  serves  as  a  general  meeting-place  for  business  and 
social  purposes.  In  the  two  years  of  its  existence  it 
has  been  used  150  times  for  dances,  clubs,  lend-a-hand 
meetings,  church  meetings,  etc.  It  has  a  circulating 
library  of  400  books,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove 
a  more  attractive  place  than  the  village  tavern.  In 
this  village  room  the  writer  sees  "a  happy  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  life  of  a  community,  as  of 
an  individual,  requires  outward  and  visible  manifesta- 
tions for  its  development." 

The  other  Deerfield  institution  to  which  the  writer 
alludes  is  the  group  of  artistic  household  industries 
which  have  sprung  up  there.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  already  famous  "blue  and  white  needle- 
work." The  work  is  done  mostly  by  the  farmers* 
wives  and  is  a  revival  of  a  style  of  embroidery  prac- 
tised in  New  England  by  the  women  of  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  periods.  It  follows  the  beautiful 
old  designs,  of  which  examples  were  to  be  found  pre- 
served as  family  heirlooms,  collected  for  several  years 
previous  to  the  starting  of  the  industry  by  two  ladies. 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Whiting  and  Miss  Ellen  Miller, 
both  of  whom  had  had  a  regular  artistic  training,  and 
who  have  supplied  the  initiative  and  management,  and 
done  the  designing  of  the  enterprise.    The  society  re- 
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■ceived  its  first  order  in  August,  1896,  and  it  has  sold 
■annually  since  that  time  about  $1,500  worth  of  its  pro- 
<luctions.  In  fixing  a  price,  the  labor  is  rated  at 
twenty  cents  an  hQur  for  skilled  workers,  the  money 
l)eing  divided  between  the  designers,  the  workers,  and 
a  fund  to  cover  general  expenses  and  cost  of  mate- 
rials. The  number  employed  varies  from  five  to 
twenty-five,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Other  industries  of  the  group  are  rug-making,  metal 
work,  and  artistic  photography. 

Mr.  Lee  believes  that  the  impulse  which  has  found 
expression  in  tJiese  industries  is  "a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  which  finds  the  value  of  the  deed  in  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  it,  not  in  ulterior  results."  "It  is 
true,"  he  continues,  "that  the  bringing  of  even  $1,500 
a  year  into  a  farming  community  dependent  upon  the 
vagaries  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  a  not  unimportant  item. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  contribution  which  these  occu- 
pations were  intended  by  those  who  started  them  to 
make,  and  which  they  do  make,  to  the  lives  of  the 
women  who  carry  them  on  is  not  in  the  money  which 
they  bring,  but  in  the  self-expression  which  they  af- 
ford." He  does  not  class  these  Deerfield  activities  as 
philanthropy,  because  philanthropy  so  successful  as 
that  is  not  philanthropy,  but  rises  into  a  higher  sphere, 
that  of  citizenship.  They  show  what  can  be  done  for 
a  country  community.  "We  do  very  little  toward  mak- 
ing country  life  such  as  we  ourselves  could  be  induced, 
by  any  consideration^  to  endure.  A  little  kindling  of 
social  warmth,  a  touch  of  art — the  wings  of  the  muse 
heard  among  the  elms  of  the  village  street — may  make 
again  of  the  country  town  the  sort  of  place  that  Keene, 
Northampton,  and  Concord  were  in  the  old  days  be- 
fore the  rush  of  wealth  and  culture  to  the  cities  had 
had  its  full  effect." 

Dean  Parrar's  Temperance   Program  for  the 
Twentieth  Century 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  the  January  HemiUtic 
Rtvifui.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

I  wish  to  enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  efforts 
that  all  of  us  who  are  at  all  in  earnest  should  under- 
take to  promote  with  a  view  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  future. 

First,  we  shall,  amid  our  present  grievous  necessi- 
ties, add  to  the  strength  of  our  cause  by  increasing  to 
the  best  of  our  power  the  number  of  total  abstainers. 
The  example  of  numberless  abstainers  who  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  health  and  the  brightest  spirits,  without 
ever  touching  alcohol,  is  in  itself  an  efficacious  argu- 
ment. They  furnish  an  obvious  and  incontestable 
proof  that  strong  drink  is  absolutely  needless  for 
health,  for  strength,  for  happiness,  or  for  longevity. 

Another  step  which  is  most  desirable  is  to  repress 
the  horrible  iniquity,  of  which  England  and  Germany 
are  specially  guilty,  of  deluging  with  ardent  spirits — 
often  of  the  most  villainous  quality — the  savage  races 
of  Africa  and  other  countries,  and  so  incurring  the 
deadly  curse  of  placing  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
helpless  childhood  of  the  world.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences to  show  what  those  whom  we  complacently  call 
•"the  inferior  races"  think  of  this  shameful  crime.  The 
name  given  in  Africa  to  our  strong  drink  is  Shame- 
'water;  the  Maoris  call  it  Rotten-water;  the  American 
Indians,  Fire-water.  "Drink  is  death,"  said  the  Afri- 
can chief  Khama ;  "it  is  that  and  nothing  else."  "For 
every  sincere  Oiristian  in  India,"  said  Archdeacon 
Jeffries,  of  Bombay,  "we  have  made  a  thousand 
dmnkards." 

A  third  legislative  enactment  which  ought  to  be 
demandeid  ig  the  earlier  closing  of  public  houses.    It  is 


a  most  serious  evil  that  idle  and  worthless  parents 
should  lounge  in  public  houses  and  go  on  boozing 
themselves  into  stupidity  or  raging  brutalism  till  mid- 
night, while  tiieir  miserable,  neglected  children  are 
often  left  to  run  loose  about  the  corrupt  and  filthy 
sltuns  until  their  parents  return,  often  only  to  beat  and 
terrify  these  perishing  little  ones.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  drink-shops  should  not  be  closed  at 
ten  o'clock  at  the  latest. 

Further,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
Sunday-closing.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  have 
already  secured  it,  and  would  on  no  accoimt  return  to 
the  old  system.  There  is  an  important  national  rea- 
son for  this  measure.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
many  working  men  spend  many  hours  of  their  Sun- 
days in  drinking,  with  the  disastrous  result  that  on 
Monday  morning  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  work,  and 
frequently  injure  their  employers  by  this  irregularity. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  many  that  the  commercial  su- 
premacy of  England  is  already  seriously  endangered; 
anything  which  can  be  done  to  secure  g^reater  diligence 
and  efficiency  among  our  working  men  might  delay, 
or  even  avert,  the  evil  hour  of  national  decline. 

Another  imperatively  necessary  legal  measure 
which  we  have  a  right  to  demand  is  the  prohibition  of 
any  sale  of  drink  to  children  under  sixteen.  The  fre- 
quenting of  drink-shops  by  children,  recklessly  sent 
to  them  by  parents,  means  the  creation  of  a  future 
generation  of  drunkards.  The  children  are  thus  fa- 
miliarized from  their  earliest  years  to  the  signt  of  hu- 
man degradation,  and  the  gross  iniquity  of  "the  long 
pull"  to  which  they  are  tempted  makes  their  future  a 
ruined  and  hopeless  one.  Is  it  right  for  a  nation  thus 
to  suffer  the  stream  of  life  to  be  hopelessly  poisoned 
at  its  very  f ountainhead  ? 

Again,  we  have  the  clearest  right  to  demand  local 
option.  If  the  large  majority  in  any  district  desire 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  families  from  a  demor- 
alizing multiplicity  of  drink-dens,  which  are  always 
most  numerous  in  the  most  squalid  purlieus,  it  is  a 
monstrous  injustice  that  such  self-protection  should  be 
impossible  to  the  virtuous  poor. 

Again,  a  much  more  stringent  control  over  pub- 
licans is  needed,  and  there  should  be  decisive  penal- 
ties both  for  drunkards  and  for  those  who  tempt  them 
to  this  sin. 

Other  countries — although  their  need  and  peril  are 
nothing  like  so  menacing  as  those  of  England — are  al- 
ready seriously  alarmed,  and  are  beginning  to  take 
strenuous  measures.  The  drink  evil  in  Vienna  has  be- 
come so  great  that  the  authorities  have  declared  in 
favor  of  closing  all  brandy-shops  on  Sunday. 
France  is  so  much  alarmed  at  the  disgrace  of  a 
drunken  soldiery  that  the  minister  of  war  has  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  drink  in  barracks, 
camps,  and  manoeuvring  grounds;  and  the  French 
legislature  has  recently  passed  a  rule  that  in  order  to 
protect  children  from  the  seductions  of  drunkenness, 
the  principles  of  temperance  and  the  perils  of  drink 
should  be  systematically  taught  in  all  elementary 
schools.  Even  Russia,  horrified  at  the  wholesale  de- 
generacy of  her  drunken  peasantry,  has  adopted  rig- 
orous meastu-es  to  remove  them  from  temptation. 

TO  ORGANIZE  NEGRO  LABOR:  An  appeal  to  Ne- 
gro workmen  to  join  the  trades-unions  of  the  white  work- 
men was  issued  recently  in  Chicago,  It  emanated  from  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  was  called  forth  by  the 
alleged  supplanting  of  white  workers  by  Negroes  on  occa- 
sions of  strikes.  The  appeal  does  not  condemn  the  Negro 
for  this,  but  urges  organization  upon  him  to  better  both  his 
own  condition  and  that  of  his  white  fellow-worker. 
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Ocean  Coal  Gluttons 

Gkorge  Ethelbert,  Walsh,  in  the  January  Catsier's  Magazine, 
New  York.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

To  break  an  Atlantic  record  costs  far  more  than 
the  public  imagines.  The  initial  expense  of  building 
the  ship  represents  only  a  part  of  the  actual  cost  of 
wresting  the  record  from  some  former  possessor.  The 
question  of  building  faster  steamers  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  affected  by  the  cost  of  coal  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  economizing  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  pro- 
dace  a  given  speed  result.  So  far,  the  marine  archi- 
tects who  have  designed  and  floated  the  magnificent 
racers  of  the  deep  have  made  little  or  no  attempt  to 
economize  in  fuej.  Larger  and  faster  ships  have  sim- 
ply meant  more  powerful  engines,  larger  furnaces,  and 
greater  coal-consuming  capacity.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  coal  consumption  the  future  liners  of 
dght  or  nine  hundred  feet,  with  speed  corresponding 
to  the  increased  dimensions,  must  prove  veritable  glut- 
tons in  their  use  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  operating  them 
will  place  them  among  the  most  expensive  luxuries  of 
the  age. 

The  matter  of  simply  getting  the  coal  on  board  a 
swift  ocean  steamer  in  time  to  enable  it  to  sail  at  its 
appointed  day  and  hour  has  already  become  a  serious 
problem,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  light- 
ers containing  the  supply  to  warp  up  alongside  the 
steamer  almost  before  the  latter  has  been  secured  at  its 
pier.  When  the  Deutschland  or  the  Oceanic — the  first 
the  fastest,  and  the  second  the  largest  steamer  in  the 
world — comes  into  port,  the  problem  of  coaling  her  in 
time  for  her  next  scheduled  sailing  of  only  a  few  days 
off  is  one  that  requires  considerable  tact  and  energy  to 
solve  successfully.  Either  vessel  carries  from  four 
to  five  thousand  tons  of  coal  for  the  trip,  and  this 
amount  must  be  turned  into  her  bunkers  within  three 
days. 

The  Oceanic  develops  about  28,000  indicated  horse- 
power, and,  while  her  coal  consumption  is  great,  she 
does  not  pretend  to  aspire  to  record-breaking  feats. 
At  a  speed  varying  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two  knots  she  bums  about  480  tons  every  twenty-four 
hours.  But  the  Deutschland,  which  now  holds  the 
world's  steamship  speed  record,  is  the  greatest  coal- 
consumer  afloat,  with  an  average  daily  consumption  of 
about  570  tons.  The  Deutschland  is  probably  the 
handsomest,  most  powerful,  and  best  appointed  vessel 
on  the  .A^tlantic,  and  though  eighteen  feet  shorter  than 
the  Oceanic,  she  is  her  superior  in  speed  and  efficiency 
as  a  racer.  But  she  has  demonstrated  better  than  ever 
the  fact  that  higher  transatlAtic  speed  must  be  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  price  under  present  conditions  to 
make  it  of  much  value  to  the  world  of  commerce. 

There  fs  another  item  of  loss  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  operation  of  the  modern  ocean  racer.  The 
Deutschland  must  be  driven  at  her  highest  speed  con- 
tinually throughout  her  trips,  and  she  will  make  a 
round  trip  to  Europe  in  three  weeks  instead  of  one  in 
four  or  five  weeks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slower  steam- 


ers. This  imposes  a  strain  upon  the  ship  that  must 
help  to  shorten  her  life,  and  both  engines  and  hull  must 
yield  to  the  hard  work  much  earlier  than  on  ordinary 
slow  steamers.  The  supreme  usefulness  of  such  a 
racer  is,  of  course,  limited  by  its  ability  to  surpass  all 
other  steamers  in  speed.  Then,  when  she  has  been 
replaced  by  one  of  greater  speed,  her  trips  will  be  less 
frequent,  and  she  will  not  be  driven  to  keep  up  her 
maximum  speed.  The  deterioration  of  a  steamer  un- 
der this  strain  must  be  much  more  rapid  than  the  own- 
ers could  wish. 

Average 

Indicated            Daily  Coal  HiKhe«l 

Horse-             ConBuinp-  Dally 

Power                   tion,  Runa 

Ton*  Knots 

Oceanic    28,000  480  524 

Deutschland    '. 35.000  570  584 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse 28,000  500  580 

Lucania    30,000  475  562 

St.   Paul    20,000  300  540 

Modern  Bridge  Building 

This  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Skinner,  C.E.,  in  the  January  McClure's  Magazine. 
Nearly  all  the  great  bridges  hav6  been  built  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years;  in  1863  a  span  of  320  feet  was 
thought  to  be  phenomenal,  but  now  the  limit  of  a 
single  span  is  1,710  feet,  and  Mr.  Skinner  believes  that 
spans  of  3,000  feet  will  be  reached  in  time.  The  au- 
thor declines  to  generalize,  because  conditions  are 
never  the  same,  and  the  engineer's  problem  is  always 
one  of  adaptability.  With  these  local  conditions  in 
mind,  the  strain  of  loads  and  storms,  the  extent  of 
contraction  and  expansion  in  varying  temperatures,  are 
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Three'  great  types  of  lon^-span  railroad  bridges  over  the  Niagara  River, 
showing  enf^neering  progress  in  the  last  hair-century:  the  800-foot  suspension 
bridge  built  in  1855;  the  550-foot  arch  replacing  it  in  1807;  the  470-foot  cantilever 
(one  of  the  first  ever  built)  erected  in  188}— each  of  the  three  about  140  feet  above 
the  head  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapidt.— From  iM'cClairf'^. 

computed  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  before  a  bar  is  cut 
or  a  stroke  given  toward  actual  construction.  After 
verifying  the  designs  they  are  passed  to  the  steel  mak- 
ers, who  must  turn  out  bars  strong  enough  to  sustain 
the  pull  of  14,000  horses,  so  ductile  that  a  short  one 
will  stretch  half  its  length,  so  tough  that  it  may  be 
when  cold  tied  in  a  knot  without  cracking.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner takes  the  four  Niagara  bridges  as  an  epitome  of 
American  bridge-engineering,  and  so  we  may  confine 
further  quotation  to  his  description  of  these  structures : 
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These  bridges  cross  a  chasm  more  than  aoo  feet 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  water  of  unknown  depth 
rushes  along  at  tremendous  speed.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  communication  between  die  opposite  banks  was 
established  by  fl)ring  a  kite  across,  and  that  the  string 
of  this  kite  served  to  pull  across  a  rope,  which  in  turn 
conducted  above  the  stream  the  cables  sustaining  the 
light  highway  bridge  erected  in  1847.  In  1855  this 
bridge  was  replaced  by  the  famous  suspension  bridge, 
the  first  of  its  kind.  The  general  construction  of  the 
suspension  bridge,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  trusses 
were  supported  from  four  great  cables,  each  formed 
of  3,640  parts  of  an  endless  straight  iron  wire, 
wrapped  together  into  a  cylindrical  bundle  ten  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribe as  to  be  generally  familiar.  The  first*  building 
of  the  bridge  was  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  from  time  to  time  repaired  and 
reconstructed. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  improvements  in  the 
Niagara  suspension  bridge,  it  finally  became  inade- 
quate for  the  increasing  volume  of  railway  traffic.  In 
1896-97  it  was  entirely  replaced  by  a  new  structure, 
built  on  the  same  site,  and  without  interrupting  traffic. 
This  seems  like  an  impossible  feat,  but  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  conducted  are  well  established  in 
bridge-building,  and  are  well  understood  by  bridge- 
engineers.  The  span  of  the  massive  5So-foot  steel 
arch  was  built  out  panel  by  panel  from  the  opposite 
abutments  in  the  form  of  cantilevers.  These  cantilev- 
ers were  partly  supported  by  forged  steel  bars  tempo- 
rarily anchoring  their  upper  parts  to  steel  beams 
bedded  in  masses  of  concrete  which  filled  pits  blasted 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  work  advanced  from  both 
sides  of  the  river  at  the  same  time,  and  the  materials 
were  carried  into  place  by  steel  derricks  running  on 
top  of  the  .completed  portions  of  the  growing  struc- 
ture. Thus  the  old  bridge  was  gradually  enclosed  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  steel  arch,  which  surrounded  it 
on  sides  and  bottom,  but  did  not  touch  it  or  interfere 
with  its  daily  functions.  The  two  semi-arches  were 
built  so  that  their  extremities  would  be  a  little  too  high 
and  too  far  apart  when  the  fin^l  joint  between  them 
was  reached.  They  were  then  united  by  slightly  ex- 
tending the  anchor  chains  from  each  side.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate matter  to  lengthen  chains  that  are  under  a  strain 
of  more  than  a  million  pounds,  but  it  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  toggle  arrangement.  The 
two  parts  came  easily  together;  the  bridge  was  com- 
plete, and  took  up  the  duties  of  the  older  structure 
without  the  slightest  hitch. 

A  few  hundred  feet  above  this  bridge  is  the  famous 
Niagara  cantilever,  one  of  the  first  of  this  type  to  be 
built.  It  is  seen  in  the  background  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  In  the  foreground  are  shown  the 
two  semi-arches  of  the  new  structure  that  has  replaced 
the  old  suspension  bridge.  They  are  shown  as  they 
approached  completion,  with  the  old  bridge  still  intact 
above  them.  Thus  are  grouped  in  this  view  the  three 
great  types  of  long-span  bridges,  forming  an  historic 
trio  that  disappeared  with  the  final  removal  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge.  Just  below  the  falls  is  a  beautiful 
steel-arch  bridge  of  840  feet  span  and  135  feet  rise. 
It  is  by  far  the  longest  arch  in  the  world.  It  was 
erected  cantilever  fashion  much  as  was  the  one  already 


A  New  Industry  Brought  by  an  Insect 

In  the  January  Forum  L.  O.  Howard  describes  the 
experiments,  begun  in  1881  and  just  brought  to  suc- 
cess, in  fig  culture  in  California.  Smyrna  fig  trees 
were  imported  nineteen  years  ago,  but  the  fruit  failed 
to  mature.  The  remaining  steps  toward  successful 
fig  culture  we  give  in  the  author's  words : 


described. 
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The  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
has  acquired  the  invention  of  Dr.  M.  I.  Pupin  (see 
Public  Opinion,  19  July,  1900),  by  the  use  of  which 
it  is  expected  that  transoceanic  telephony  will  be 
possible. 


Then  Dr.  Eisen,  late  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  showed  that  since  before  the  Christian  era, 
as  pointed  out  by  many  early  writers,  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  among  them,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  orientals  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  wild,  or  so-called 
Capri,  fig  trees  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  to 
suspend  them  in  the  branches  of  the  Smyrna  or  culti- 
vated fig  trees.  He  pointed  out  also  that  there  issued 
from  the  wild  figs  a  little  insect,  which,  covered  with 
pollen,  entered  the  cultivated  figs,  and  that  the  latter 
afterward  developed  and  ripened  into  the  beautiful 
sweet  Smyrna  fruit  He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
young  Smyrna  fig  contains  female  flowers  only ;  that 
without  the  introduction  of  pollen  the  seeds  will  not 
form,  and  that  upon  the  formation  and  maturing  of 
the  seeds  depend  the  persistence  and  ripening  of  the 
fig,  which  is  not  a  fruit  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  a  re- 
ceptacle filled  with  a  mass  of  small  flowers. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  next  step  to  take 
was  to  introduce  and  establish  the  wild,  or  Capri,  fig, 
with  its  male,  pollen-bearing  flowers,  and  then  the  lit- 
tle insect  which  carries  the  pollen.  When  the  wild 
figs  came  into  bearing,  in  1890  and  189 1,  their  pollen 
was  artificially  introduced  with  a  small  quill  into  a  few 
young  Smyrna  figs,  fertilizing  their  flowers,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  persist  and  ripen.  Then  they  were  dried, 
and  it  was  found  that,  although  the  number  of  seeds 
was  small,  the  nutty,  aromatic  flavor  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
was  evident. 

To  hand-pollenize  an  orchard  of  Smyrna  figs  in 
this  way  would  have  been  too  great  a  task,  and  the 
next  step  was  an  eflfort  to  introduce  and  establish  the 
fertilizing  insect.  Several  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
result  were  made  by  private  enterprise.  The  little  in- 
sect was  brought  over  alive  in  Capri  figs,  and  issued  in 
this  country,  but  without  reproducing.  Then,  in  1899, 
convinced  that  the  conditions  were  at  last  favorable, 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  agam  took 
hold,  and,  through  one  of  its  traveling  agents,  secured 
over-wintering  Capri  figs  in  Algeria,  and  sent  them  tt> 
California.  These  figs,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  S^'^^ 
forth  the  beneficial  insects  in  the  Fresno  fig  orchards. 
All  through  the  summer  of  that  year  the  insects  bred 
undisturbed,  passing  through  four  generations,  and 
increasing  in  numbers;  and  the  winter  of  1899-1900 
was  successfully  passed  by  them  in  small  figs  upon 
three  trees  protected  from  the  frosts  by  a  canvas  shel- 
ter. In  the  spring  of  1900  they  issued,  laid  eggs,  and 
another  generation  developed  in  the  wild  figs,  and  at 
the  proper  time  were  transferred  to  the  Smyrna  trees, 
where  they  entered  the  figs  and  pollenized  them,  just 
as  their  ancestors  have  done  for  unnumbered  genera- 
tions in  Mediterranean  countries. 

The  Smyrna  figs  dic^  not  drop  to  the  ground,  as 
they  had  been  doing  every  year  since  1889,  when  the 
trees  first  began  to  bear.  They  again  ripened,  and  in 
August  and  September  fifteen  tons  were  harvested! 
Of  these,  six  tons  were  dried  and  packed.  These  figs 
have  been  tested  chemically  and  found  to  contain  1.4 
per  cent  more  sugar  than  the  imported  figs.  More- 
over, unprejudiced  experts  have  unanimously  declared 
them  to  be  superior  to  the  imported  product. 
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Great  Irrigation  Enterprises 

January  H^0rld't  fVori,  |Jew  York.     Excerpt 

When  congress  asks  government  experts  for  advice 
as  to  when  and  where  to  begin  irrigation  work,  they 
will  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  a 
dam  across  the  Gila  river,  near  San  Carlos,  in  Arizona, 
and  $2,000,000,  more  or  less,  to  turn  the  waters  of  St. 
Mary  river,  in  Montana,  from  their  natural  course 
toward  Hudson  bay  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri 
river.  These  are  two  great  irrigation  plans  which  af- 
fect areas  that  may  become  populous  states. 

The  Gila  river  rises  in  New  Mexico  and  flows  east- 
erly across  southern  Arizona  through  a  country  now 
occupied  in  part  by  the  peaceful  Indians.  As  the 
country  has  become  settled,  the  lands  held  by  the  In- 
dians have  been  reduced  to  a  reservation  in  the  center 
of  the  valley.  The  whites,  especially  the  Mormons, 
have  taken  up  lands  above  them,  and  have,  with  large 
ditches,  drawn  all  of  the  water  from  the  river  during 
seasons  of  scarcity,  so  the  Indians  can  no  longer  culti- 
vate the  soil,  and  have  in  effect  become  paupers. 
Enough  water  can  be  secured  by  storing  the  floods  of 
the  Gila.  Storage  on  a  large  scale  only  is  practicable, 
and  the  needed  dam  and  reservoir  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000.  This  will  supply  water  not  only  for  the 
150,000  acres  of  arable  land  owned  by  the  Indians,  but 
also  for  over  100,000  acres  of  vacant  public  lands,  so 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  reservoir  can  be  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  settlement. 

The  other  project,  in  Montana,  is  to  divert  water 
which  now  flows  from  the  Rocky  mountains  northerly 
into  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Mary  river,  taking  it 
out  of  the  river  before  it  reaches  the  international 
boundary,  carrying  it  many  miles  to  the  east,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  river  at  a  sea- 
son when  they  are  now  almost  entirely  dry — in  effect 
taking  the  stream  from  our  northern  neighbors.  St. 
Mary  river  rises  in  nothern  Montana,  starting  from 
the  Blackfoot  glaciers  and  receiving  effluents  from 
several  others,  and  flows  into  a  lake  known  as  the 
Upper  St.  Mary  lake,  below  which  is  the  Lower  St. 
Mary  lake,  the  two  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land.  St.  Mary  river  flows  out  of  the  lower  lake,  and 
within  a  short  distance  is  joined  by  a  stream  equally 
as  large,  known  as  the  Swiftcurrent  river.  From  the 
confluence  of  these  streams  to  the  northern  boundaiy 
of  the  United  States  the  river  flows  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Milk  river  heads  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great 
ridge  which  separates  the  St.  Mary  from  the  Milk 
river,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Missouri  drain- 
age. The  streams  flowing  from  this  ridge  are  small 
and  carry  but  little  water,  running  through  prairie 
almost  from  their  start.  The  Milk  river  flows  into 
Canada  and  reenters  the  United  States  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  its  first  crossing  of  the  boundary. 
There  is  very  little  water  in  this  stream  during  the 
irrigation  season.  Government  engineers  declare  it 
practicable  to  divert  the  water  from  St.  Mary  river  a 
short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  the  lower  lake.  It 
can  then  be  carried  eastward  till  it  turns  its  water  into 
Sage  creek,  a  lower  tributary  of  Milk  river,  thence  on 
to  the  Missouri.  The  canal  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
would  make  available  all  the  land  it  could  supply  with 
water,  besides  turning  many  dry  river-beds  into  flow- 
ing streams.  While  it  would  reclaim  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  settlement,  this  would  not 
be  its  only  result,  for  it  would  render  habitable  a  vast 
area  of  country,  fertile  but  now  arid,  and  unlock  the 
door  to  the  natural  wealth  of  a  region  greater  in  ex- 
tent than  many  of  the  states. 


RELIGIOUS 


A  Minister  of  the  People 

The  January  Outlook  contains  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Lee 
McCrae  of  the  Rev.  George  L.  McNutt,  who,  in  order 
to  understand  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  toilers, 
resigned  his  ministerial  work  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  live 
among 'the  factory  people  of  the  Indiana  gas-belt  re- 
gion, and  to  labor  as  they  labor.    Mr.  McNutt  is  at 
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present  a  truck  hand  in  one  of  the  iron-foundries  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  working 
his  passage  both  ways  and  supporting  his  family  of 
four  wholly  by  his  daily  wages,  he  hopes  to  return  to 
America  and  begin  constructive  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  people.  He  regards  his  training  in  the  two 
hundred  different  "jobs"  he  has  held  as  a  common 
laborer  equally  as  important  as  his  college  and  semi- 
nary course,  though  he  took  the  honeys  of  his  class, 
in  Wabash  college  and  made  a  good  record  at  Prince- 
ton. He  says  he  now  knows  "why  Pat  does  not  go- 
to church,  why  the  church  with  all  its  good  hearts- 
and  honest  efforts  makes  so  little  impression  on  the 
people  of  Pat's  class,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to- 
ease  their  burdens  and  help  save  their  dwarfed  souls."" 
The  men  he  works  with  day  by'day  have  no  idea  that 
he  is  a  preacher ;  he  is  simply  one  of  them ;  yet,  Mr. 
McCrae  tells  us,  the  fact  that  he  neither  swears  nor 
drinks  is  more  wonderful  to  them  than  would  be  the 
news  that  he  is  a  prize  orator  and  a  fine  linguist. 

What  Mr.  McNutt  has  already  done  for  the  people 
among  whom  he  works  is  summed  up  by  the  writer  as. 
follows : 
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Mr.  McNutt  pleads  for  fair  play  for  the  factory  boys: 
shorter  hours;  creative  rather  than  machine  work;  a  school- 
room connected  with  the  factory,  such  as  is  in  operation  in 
at  least  one  city  of  the  old  country,  where  study  may  alter- 
nate with  toil;  and  for  some  place  of  recreation,  furnished 
with  good  literature,  to  offset  the  attractions  of  the  saloons. 
He  begs  for  free  kindergartens,  sand-piles,  and  playgrounds 
where  the  workingmen's  babies  may  revel.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  and  his  wife  try  to  teach  sanitary  methods  of  cook- 
ing and  living  to  their  new  neighbors,  who  are  sadly  in 
need  of  it. 

Among  other  things,  he  found  that  in  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria, Ind.,  which  has  a  pay-roll  of  $3S>ooo  a  week,  there 
is  not  one  place  aside  from  the  saloons  where  a  man  or  boy 
may  spend  his  eveninss.     Mr.  McNutt  auickly  decided  that 
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CLUB  HOUSE  BUILT  BY  MR.  McNUTT 

they  must  have  a  club-house,  and,  after  securing  a  plot  of 
ground  on  "Bunko  hill'  (properly  called  Bunker  hill),  in 
the  center  of  the  Polish,  Irish,  and  Italian  settlements,  he 
began  casting  about  for  materials  for  the  house.  After  work- 
ing hours,  he  and  his  fourteen-year-old  son  gathered  cobble- 
stones from  the  roadsides  and  creek  banks,  where  they 
served  no  useful  purpose;  they  collected  drygoods  boxes  and 
extracted  the  nails,  and  straightened  barrel  staves  to  use  for 
shingles  and  wainscoting.  Slowly  they  built.  This  pictur- 
esque little  cottage,  costing  exactly  $8o  in  money,  is  the  result. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  art  and  ingenuity,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated  on  the  Qth 
of  last  September.  The  factory  boys  are  taking  great  pride 
in  their  house,  and  when  its  shelves  are  filled  with  books,  and 
its  tables  with  current  literature,  it  will  be  a  real  home  to 
them.  Who  can  foresee  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  this 
little  house  on  Bunko  hill? 

Zoroastrianism   and  the  Parsis 

The  January  instalment  of  the  North  American 
Rn'inv's  Great  Religions  of  the  World  series  is  an 
article  on  "Zoroastrianism  and  the  Parsis,"  by  D. 
Menant.  The  writer,  after  giving  quite  a  compre- 
hensive historical  sketch  of  the  Parsis  and  their  reli- 
gion, sums  up  the  characteristics  of  present-day 
Zoroastrianism  as  follows: 


Zoroastrianism,  or  Parsi-ism,  is  a  monotheistic 
form  of  religion,  not  a  polytheistic  one,  as  some 
people  would  have  it.  There  is  but  one  God  under 
different  name's.  Macda,  Ahura.  and  Ahura  Macda. 
He  manifested  himself  to  a  Bactrian  or  Median 
philosopher  or  reformer,  Zoroaster,  who  is  consid- 
ered to  have  constituted  a  religious  doctrine,  set  forth 
in  the  sacred  books  of  Avesta.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  Persians  had  no  images  of  the  gods,  no 
temples,  no  altars,  and  they  considered  the  use  of 
them  a  sign  of  folly.  The  modern  Parsis  are  of  the 
same  opinion  as  their  forefathers,  and  repudiate  any 
representation  of  the  deity.  Zoroaster's  speculative 
philosophy  teaches  us  that  the  world  is  the  work  of 


two  hostfle  principles,  Spenta-Maynu,  the  good  prin- 
ciple, and  Angra-Maynu,  the  evil  principle,  both 
serving  under  one  God — ^the  first  being  the  author  of 
whatever  is  bright  and  shining,  good  and  useful ;  the 
second  of  what  is  dark  and  noxious.  The  conflict 
will  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  good  principle. 

Zoroastrian  worship  consists  of  oral  recitations  of 
portions  of  the  Sacred  Words,  combined  with  the 
performance  of  ritual.  The  offerings  are  fruit, 
flowers,  milk,  incense,  especially  the  juice  of  the 
Haoma  plant.  The  offices  are  few;  they  are  per- 
formed by  priests,  who  constitute  a  distinct  class 
apart  from  the  rest ;  no  layman  can  become  a  priest ; 
no  priest  can  marry  the  daughter  of  a  layman.  The 
Zoroastrian  is  not  forced  to  attend  places  of  worship 
in  order  to  say  his  prayers,  nor  to  wait  for  a  priest. 
The  old  Iranians,  as  is  well  known,  deemed  that  na- 
ture in  all  its  grandeur  is  their  temple  of  worship. 
Often,  at  Bombay,  numbers  of  Parsis  go  to  the  sea- 
shore and  recite  their  prayers,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun.  The  religious  obliga- 
tions of  the  Parsis  are  few.  Between  the  age  of  seven 
and  five,  a  Zoroastrian  must  be  invested  with  the 
Sudeah  (shirt)  and  Kttshii  (girdle),  which  are  the  visi- 
ble symbols  or  emblems  of  the  Mazdazasni  reli^on. 
The  ceremony  is  called  Naojot  (new  or  first  worship). 
The  candidate  declares  himself  to  be  a  worshipper 
of  Mazda,  a  follower  of  Zoroaster,  an  opponent  of 
Daevas  (false  gods),  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  Ahura. 
Marriage  is  blessed  by  a  priest ;  the  outward  pomp  is, 
or  rather  was,  totally  Hindu.  As  to  death  and  funeral 
rites,  the  ceremonies  are  most  antique ;  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  on  high  walls  or  stone  plat- 
forms (Towers  of  Silence)  is  purely  avestic.  Of 
course,  it  has  long  been  and  it  still  is  an  object  of 
wonder  to  foreigners;  but,  after  a  consideration  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  most  averse 
to  the  custom  grow  reconciled  to  it. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  modern  Parsi-ism  is  the 
repugnance  of  the  whole  community  either  to  prose- 
lytism  or  conversion.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Parsis 
have  always  been  deaf  to  the  allurements  of  the  Brah- 
manic  worship  and  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  Christian 
missionaries.  The  coarse  Hinduism  of  the  present 
could  not  tempt  the  pure  soul  of  the  monotheistic 
Mazdayasni;  as  to  the  appeals  of  the  missionaries, 
they  have  been  also  fruitless  for  other  reasons.  The 
remembrance  of  the  few  conversions  made  by  Dr. 
Wilson  (1839)  is  still  very  bitter.  At  that  time,  a 
Zoroastrian  boastingly  could  say  to  the  ardent  apos- 
tle: "With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  a  Parsi,  you 
can  not  even  dream  of  the  event,  because  even  a  Parsi 
babe  crying  in  the  cradle  is  firmly  confident  in  the 
venerable  Zarthust."  Since  then  conversions  have 
been  rare. 

The  Religious  Future  of  Siberia 

The  January  Bihliothcca  Sacra  prints  a  letter  from 
a  Siberian  correspondent  on  the  religious  conditions 
prevailing,  and  likely  to  prevail,  in  Siberia.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Siberia  was  opened  to  Rus- 
sian colonization  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that,  while  the  majority  of  the  original  colonizers  were 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  many  were 
nonconformists  of  one  sort  or  another  who  left  Russia 
for  the  greater  religious  freedom  of  a  new  country 
about  the  time  the  Puritans  were  seeking  the  same 
thing  in  America.  The  writer  estimates  that  there  are 
at  present  about  .soo.ooo  nonconformists  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Siberia.  But  the  tide  of  emigration 
which  is  now  setting  into  Siberia  is  so  largely  corn- 
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posed  of  colonies  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and  their 
numbers  are  so  overwhehning,  that  the  writer  con- 
dudes  that  Siberia  is  likely  to  be  the  stronghold  of  its 
most  conservative  influences : 

The  predominant  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church 
impresses  one  everywhere  throughout  Siberia.  In  fact,  in 
all  the  large  towns  there  is  a  superabundance  of  imposing 
church  edifices,  while  almost  every  village  is  supplied  with 
one  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. On  inquiry  one  finds  that  the  building  of  a  church  is 
a  favorite  mode  for  the  expression  of  the  pious  sentiments 
of  wealthy  Siberians.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Aiose 
who  have  become  suddenly  rich  through  mining  operations. 
To  pacify  such  givers  the  clergy  have  to  allow  them  to  have 
their  way.  The  result  is  that  in  numerous  cases  a  church 
is  begun  and  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  builder's  business,  or  it  is  found  to  be  superfluous 
and  stands  almost  unoccupied. 

But  for  the  most  part  these  churches  are  filled  every  Sab- 
bath with  large  and  devout  congregations  made  up  of  all 
classes  of  people.  In  all  these  assemblies,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  highest  official  and  the  lowest  subordinate,  the 
prince  and  the  peasant,  are  found  mingling  together  and 
joining  in  the  common  worship.  The  service,  however,  is 
almost  wholly  liturgical.  The  sermons  which  we  have  heard 
have  rarely  been  ten  minutes'  long.  But  when  the  time  for 
the  sermon  comes,  the  people  press  forward  and  gather  as 
close  to  the  preacher  as  they  can.  There  are  no  pews  in  the 
Greek  churches.  Everybody  stands,  and  this  through  a  ser- 
vice which  is  rarely  less  two  hours  long.  The  monotony  is, 
however,  relieved  by  frequent  invitations  to  kneel,  and  in- 
deed to  prostrate  one's  self  upon  the  floor.  The  service  is 
also  made  attractive  both  by  the  noble  character  of  the 
liturgy,  and  by  the  superb  character  of  the  music  in  which 
it  is  intoned.  Indeed,  the  Russian  church,  music  is  un- 
equaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Greek  church  maintains  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  little 
children.  In  our  first  attendance  at  a  typical  service  in  one 
of  the  most  imposing  churches,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
a  large  number  of  mothers  present  with  infants  in  their 
arms.  Nor  did  any  one  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  their  occa- 
sional cries.  But  at  the  proper  time  these  mothers,  many 
of  tbem  peasants,  pressed  forward  through  the  crowd  and 
presented  them  to  the  priests,  who  with  manifest  interest 
and  sincerity  administered  to  them  some  fluid  food  which 
had  been  consecrated,  and  was  made  symbolical  of  the  pure 
milk  of  the  gospel.  Everywhere  we  found  this  to  be  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  service,  and  one  in  which  all  seemed  deeply 
interested. 

The  relations  of  the  clergy  of  the  Greelf  church  to  the 
people  seem  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  kind. 
The  fact  that  they  are  married  and  live  among  their  flocks 
with  their  families  frees  them  from  any  of  the  suspicious 
and  flagrant  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
sacramental  excrescences  which  are  most  objectionable  to 
Protestants  are  not  essential  to  the  unity  and  efficiency  of 
the  church.  These  may  be  lopped  oflf  through  inward  re- 
forms coming  about  through  the  gradual  spread  of  enlight- 
enment. 


The  Significance  of  the  Congress  at  Bourges 

January  CatheUc   World.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

It  now  appears  that  the  congress  of  priests  which 
took  place  at  Bourges  on  the  loth  of  October  last  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  reunion ;  it  was  an  ev^nt 
in  the  history  of  French  Catholicism.  All  the  world 
over  readers  are  eagerly  devouring  the  reports  of  the 
speeches  and  resolutions  which  issued  from  that  as- 
semblage. The  present  writer  would  comment  upon 
one  pronouncement  full  of  significance  for  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  great  religious  issues  now  ab- 
sorbing the  attention  of  the  intelligent  world  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  We  refer  to  the  emphatic  dec- 
laration on  the  part  of  this  representative  body  that 
the  pope  and  the  bishops  are  to  be  recognized  as  offi- 


cial guides  in  the  domain  of  religion,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  "no  coterie,  party,  or  orgfan"  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  control  Catholic  opinion. 

We  perceive  at  once  the  cause  and  the  significance 
of  this  very  positive  declaration  of  independence  in 
matters  of  opinion :  it  results  from  the  prevalence  of 
dogmatizing  tendencies  among  Catholics  of  a  certain 
class;  it  indicates  that  the  French  clergy  detect  the 
danger  and  realize  the  necessity  of  providing  against 
it.  The  conviction  that  this  issue  is  an  important  one 
prevails  in  more  places  ■  than  in  France  alone. 
Thoughtful  minds  in  Germany,  England,  and  America 
have  been  roused  by  the  warning  that  Catholicism's 
conquest  of  the  world  depends  on  its  representatives 
making  clear  distinction  between  dogma  and  dog- 
matism, consecrating  the  one  and  repudiating  the 
other.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  there  is 
something  almost  repulsive  to  the  intellectual  temper 
outside  the  church  in  the  notion  of  a  dogmatic  re- 
ligion, and  that  it  is  precisely  a  distortion  of  this  aspect 
of  Catholicism  which  is  repelling  many  minds  more 
Catholic  in  their  very  dislike  of  dogmatism  and  their 
profound  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  rea- 
son than  some  of  those  whose  narrow  and  intolerant 
orthodoxy  they  resent.  There  is  but  one  way  to  meet 
this  difficulty  fairly.  We  must  be  as  frank  in  ac- 
knowledging faults  on  our  own  side  as  we  are  in 
pointing  out  those  on  the  other ;  and  as  generous  in  ad- 
mitting the  merits  and  excellences  of  the  modem  spirit 
as  we  are  energetic  in  protesting  against  its  excesses. 
Let  us  learn  from  this  to  hope  the  influences  seemingly 
most  adverse  may  become  those  through  which  Cath- 
olicism will  prevail.  Who  knows  but  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Bourges  congress  is  as  a  first  note  in  our 
song  of  triumph;  that  the  remedy  for  the  frightful 
dangers  arising  from  liberty,  independence,  criticism, 
science,  and  history  may  be  found  in  pushing  on  in- 
stead of  m  falling  back — in  the  more  perfect  culti- 
vation of  liberty,  independence,  criticism,  science,  and 
history?  In  a  storm  safety  lies  not  in  hugging  the 
shore,  but  in  pushing  out  boldly  into  the  deep. 

Various  Topics 

METHODIST  SCHOOL  IN  AFRICA:  Bishop  Hart- 
zell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Africa,  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  Rev.  George  H.  Reiboldt,  of  Indiana,  to  go 
to  Zambezia,  Africa,  to  conduct  a  college  at  New  Ontolia,  in 
that  country.  It  being  a  British  country,  the  British  govern- 
ment donated  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  $15,000  and 
1.3,000  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  to 
educate  English  residents. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  FEDERATION:  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  fifty  delegates,  representing  over 
a  million  members  of  Roman  Cartholic  societies,  decided  to 
form  a  federation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  this  federation  is  "the  cementing  of 
the  bonds  of  fraternal  union  among  the  Catholic  laky  and  the 
Catholic  societies  of  the  United  States,  to  foster  the  works  of 
religion  and  piety,  to  improve  by  education  and  charity  the 
condition  of  our  social  life  and  the  dissemination  of  truth." 

RELIGIOUS  CARE  OF  TRADESMEN:  The  Interior 
says  that  the  need  of  religious  care  of  laboring  men  accord- 
ing to  trades  is  being  felt  and  in  a  measure  met  in  Germany., 
An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  what  is  attempted  for  brick 
makers.  In  the  principality  of  Lippe,  some  years  ago.  Pastor 
Zeiss,  of  Schwalenberg,  started  a  brickmakers'  union  on 
Christian  principles,  and  was  cordially  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, contrary  to  the  custom  elsewhere  in  Germany.  He 
also  organized  a  committee  for  the  religious  care  of  brick 
makers,  which,  supported  by  the  churches,  sends  out  pastors, 
to  go  during  the  summer  from  place  to  place  preaching  to 
these  workmen.  These  preachers  go  as  far  as  Poland  and 
Russia  caring  for  their  people. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 

Gabriel  Nicolet 

Gabriel  Nicolet,  the  Swiss  painter,  whose  work 
was  so  favorably  received  at  the  Paris  exposition,  can 
trace  the  beginning  of  his  artistic  career  to  his  fond- 
ness for  decorating  the  margins  of  his  text-books. 
"~"      "'"  While    a    pupil    at    the 

Athenee,  at  Liege,  his 
wittily  illustrated 
"^neid"  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  master, 
who  confiscated  it  for 
nis  own  amusement,  but 
also  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  his  pupil. 
From  the  master's 
hands  it  passed  into 
those  of  the  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  who  called  in  per- 
son on  the  young  fel- 
low's parents  to  invite 
them  to  allow  their  son 
to  attend  the  evening 
classes.  In  tracing  his 
subsequent  career,  as  related  by  his  brother,  Theophile 
Nicolet,  in  the  January  Magazine  of  Art,  we  next  find 
the  young  artist  at  Dusseldorf,  studying  under  the  fa- 
mous Gebhardt.  "Prince  Leopold,  duke  of  Albany, 
on  his  return  from  Germany,  after  his  marriage  to  the 
Princess  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  desired  to  be  told  of  a 
pupil  at  the  Dusseldorf  academy  to  whom  he  might 
give  a  commission.  Young  Nicolet  was  obviously 
the  man ;  and  the  first  cheque  he  ever  earned  came  to 
him  from  an  English  prince." 

Nicolet  spent  nearly  five  years  at  Diisseldorf, 
breaking  his  residence  by  journeys  to  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Italy.  He  had  a  great  wish  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land a  taste  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  moth- 
er, who  spoke  of  England  as  "the  only  country  where 
one  feels  oneself  really  among  a  great  nation."  In 
1884  we  find  Nicolet  in  London  executing  some  com- 
missions for  portraits.  In  1885  he  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  painted  his  first  picture  for  the  Royal  acad- 
emy, "Her  Only  Cares,"  representing  an  old  Dutch 
woman  feeding  her  cats.  In  1888  he  suddenly  set  out 
for  Morocco.  He  brought  back  from  Tangier  his 
"Story-teller,  Morocco,"  which  was  awarded  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1889. 

From  Tangier  Nicolet  was  sent  to  southern  Mo- 
rocco as  artist  and  correspondent  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News.  The  sultan  was  setting  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  some  rebel  tribes,  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  artist,  in  company  with  the  explorer, 
Henri  de  la  Martiniere.  It  was  a  year  of  travel  and 
adventure,  often  of  danger.  On  his  return  he  spent 
the  winter  at  a  little  village  in  Holland,  at  work  on  his 
most  famous  picture,  "The  Orphans  of  Amsterdam." 


It  was  hung  on  the  line  in  the  Royal  academy  exhi- 
bition of  1893,  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Paris  salon 
of  1895,  and  when  exhibited  at  Bale  in  1889  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Swiss  confederation  for  the  Geneva  mu- 
seum. At  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  it  took  a  silver 
medal. 


The  Medern  Greek  Theater 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Modem  Ath- 
ens,',' which  Mr.  George  Horton  is  writing  for  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  we  find  the  following  account  of  the 
Greek  theater  of  today : 


The  Athenian  of  today,  like  the  Greeks  of  twenty 
centuries  ago,  considers  the  sky  a  sufficient  roof  for  his 
play-house.  But  the  analogy  does  not  extend  much 
farther.  The  old  Greek  went  to  the  theater  in  the  day- 
time, sat  patiently  for  hours  upon  a  bank  of  earth,  a 
wooden  slab,  or,  later,  upon  a  marble  seat.  The  modern 
Athenian,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  to  the  theater  very  late 
at  night.  He  takes  his  place  in  an  enclosure,  roofed  over 
by  the  sky,  it  is  true,  but  furnished  with  modern  foot- 
lights and  painted  scenery.  The  long  dry  season  ren- 
ders the  open-air  theater  quite  practicable,  and  it  is 
much  more  comfortable  to  sit  at  night  under  the  cool 
sky  than  in  a  hot  room.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  I 
have  seen  the  Greek  prove  true  to  his  traditions.  Once 
it  began  to  rain  while  I  was  attending  an  interpreta- 
tion by  Paraskevopoulou  of  the  "Medea."  done  into 
modern  Greek  from  a  French  play  founded  upon  the 
ancient  legend.  It  continued  to  rain,  and  not  a  soul 
moved.  It  poured,  and  not  a  seat  was  deserted.  Fin- 
ally the  actress  advanced  to  the  footlights  and  asked, 
familiarly,  in  the  vulgarest  vernacular  possible: 
'Bpixet'  6 id  r\  dtv  Kofiere  Xdimi"  "It's  raining;  why 
don't  you  take  French  leave  ?"  And  a  great  shout  went 
up:  "Goon,  go  on;  never  mind  the  rain."  The  delicacy 
and  force  of  this  tribute  is  the  better  understood  when 
one  reflects  that  the  stage  in  such  theaters  is  covered. 
The  performance  was  finished  despite  the  rain. 

Evangelia  Paraskevopoulou  is  known  in  Greece  as 
the  "Athenian  Sarah  Bernhardt"  She  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  power  of  genius  to  lift  one  up  out 
of  the  slough  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  Her  origin 
was  very  humble,  and  she  has  never  had  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  yet  she  plays  to  crowded  houses 
wherever  enough  Greeks  can  be  got  together  to  make 
up  an  audience— in  Athens,  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Rouma- 
nia.  The  only  other  Athenian  tragic  actress  who  has 
dared  to  dispute  supremacy  with  her  is  Aikaterina  Ve- 
rone.  Strangely  enough  neither  of  these  women  is 
beautiful.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  among 
wealthy  Greeks  of  bringing  Paraskevopoulou  to  Amer- 
ica, and  of  starring  her  with  an  English-speaking  Com- 
pany. She  would  play  in  Greek,  as  the  elder  Salvini 
did  in  Italian,  the  remainder  of  the  company  using 
English.  She  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
herself. 

A  great  comic  actor  who  is  seen  every  year  in  Ath- 
ens is  E.  Pantopoulos.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  liv- 
ing Greek  who  has  not  heard  of  him,  or  a  public  idol 
anywhere  whose  fame  is  more  thorotighly  scattered 
among  his  own  countrymen.  Pantopoulos  studies 
principally  the  costumes,  character,  and  dialects  of  the 
queer  old  island  farmers,  whom  he  reproduces  upon 
the  mimic  stage  with  absolute  fidelity.  He  does  not 
"act."  Art  is  forgotten  in  his  case,  for  it  is  swallowed 
up  in  nature.  He  actually  becomes  for  the  time  being 
the  character  written  down  in  the  play.  There  is  not  a 
false  tone,  accent,  or  gesture,  and  his  audience,  many 
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of  whom  are  of  rustic  origin  or  who  have  at  least  lived 
in  the  country,  enjoy  to  the  utmost  his  excruciating 
mimicry. 

Nor  must  I  forget  in  this  connection  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  abilities  of  N.  Pezodromos,  Paraskevopou- 
lou's  leading  man,  and  to  the  sturdy  merit  of  Kyrios 
Leskatsas,  who  draws  good  houses  to  Hamlet  and 
lago,  produced  in  excellent  translation.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  note  that  modern  Greek  is  a  very  suit- 
able dress  for  Shakespearian  thought,  and,  when  right- 
ly handled,  meets  all  the  emergencies  of  translation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  modern  Greeks  have  a  better 
idea  of  our  master  poet  than  any  other  foreign  nation. 
They  quote  him  with  siu"prising  frequency,  and  they 
roll  off  from  memory  such  pompous  periods  as 
"  Meyakot,  navroSvyafioi  Ka\  ffs^aaroi  avdivrai" 
(Most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  seniors),  in  a  man- 
ner which  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  have  gotten  a 
glimpse  at  the  real  "Bard  of  Avon." 

But  the  chief  attractions  at  the  summer  theaters 
are  the  genuinely  Greek  plays,  and  four  or  five  of  these 
seem  to  have  taken  a  permanent  hold  upon  public 
favor.  The  Athenians  never  tire  of  going  to  see  "Ma- 
roula's  Luck,"  "The  Victory  of  Leonidas,"  "Captain 
Yakomes,"  "The  Shepherdess's  Lover,"  "A  Little  of 
Everything."  Several  of  these  comedies  possess  con- 
siderable literary  merit,  and  are  worthy  of  being  trans- 
lated into  English.  "Maroula's  Luck,"  the  most  fa- 
mous of  them  all,  is  the  work  of  Demetrius  Korom- 
elas. 

The  walls  of  Athens  are  literally  papered  with  the- 
atrical announcements,  and  the  foreigner  who  can  read 
the  language  at  all  is  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
names  of  the  plays  that  have  long  been  stand-bys  on 
the  English  stage,  transliterated  in  giant  characters 
•side  by  side  with  those  of  our  later  successes,  "The 
Two  Orphans"  hobnobbing  with  "Charley's  Aunt"  or 
"Mr.  Wilkinson's  Widows." 

The  Difficulties  of  Interpreting  Wagner 

"It  is  related  that  a  would-be  amateur  of  Wagner 
was  advised,  for  his  first  hearing  of  'Tristan,'  to  take 
a  seat  from  which  the  stage  could  not  be  seen,  and  to 
follow  the  action  in  the  book  of  words  in  order  to  pre- 
pare bis  undertaking.  He  arrived  late;  and,  judging 
from  the  terrific  noise  in  the  orchestra  that  there  was, 
at  least,  a  charge  of  cavalry  on  the  stage,  he  asked  his 
ne^hbor  to  find  the  place  for  him  in  the  text-'book. 
There  he  read  the  stage  direction:  'Isolde  stufzt' 
(Isolde  sighs.)"  Mr.  Amherst- Webber,  writing  for 
the  January  North  American  Review,  uses  this  anec- 
dote to  point  the  moral  that  "in  the  modem  orchestra 
lies  the  true  stumbling-block  of  the  singer  of  Wag- 
ner's opera."  He  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  singer  not  gifted  with  a  voice  of  phenomenal 
volume  in  suggesting  subtle  shades  of  sentiment  across 
the  raging  tempest  of  a  Wagnerian  orchestra.  When 
"Tristan"  was  first  rehearsed  at  Munich,  its  perform- 
ance was  pronounced  to  be  humanly  impossible;  and 
Wagner  had  already  resigned  himself  to  the  idea  of 
making  changes  in  the  score  that  would  bring  it  within 
the  range  of  mortal  singers,  when  he  was  told  that  it 
could,  after  all,  be  given  as  it  stood.  By  sinking  the 
orchestra  in  a  pit,  he  made  it  possible  for  a  singer  to 
whisper  if  he  wants  to  (and  that  is  not  too  often), 
and  yet  be  heard  above  the  orchestra.  "The  effect  of 
this  device  is  astounding;  the  orchestration  of  'Tris- 
tan,' which  elsewhere  may  seem  an  unwieldy  mass  of 
sound  that  forces  the  singer  to  shout  or  stand  impo- 
tently  agape,  is  at  Bayreuth  a  fine  lace-work  accom- 


paniment, full  of  wonderful  detail,  and  capable  of  the 
minutest  shades."  Outside  Bayreuth  Isolde  seldom 
succeeds  in  making  herself  heard  all  through  the 
Liebestod.  Mr.  Webber  says  that  it  was  only  at  the 
hands  of  Seidl,  who  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  getting 
great  accents  out  of  his  orchestra,  "and  subduing  it 
again  immediately,  so  as  not  to  overpower  her,  that  the 
singer  could  emerge  from  the  ocean  of  sound  that 
must  otherwise  have  drowned  her  altogether. 

The  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  some  of  the  interpreters 
of  Wagner  is  here  recorded.  Schnorr,  the  tenor,  who 
created  Tristan,  died  very  soon  after  its  production. 
Friedrichs,  the  greatest  of  Beckmessers,  worked  so 
hard  that  he  was  laid  up  with  brain  fever  after  his  first 
season  at  Bayreuth.  How  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Jean 
de  Reszke,  the  most  successful  interpreters  of  Isolde 
and  Tristan,  have  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
these  roles  is  related  by  Mr.  Webber  as  follows : 

Taking  her  seat  upon  her  couch,  Isolde  now  sent  for  the 
conductor,  and  gave  him  minute  instructions  regarding  the 
passages  which  were  to  be  kept  down;  and  the  unfortunate 
prompter  was  then  haled  before  her  to  be  soundly  rated  for 
want  of  attention  at  her  last  performance.  By  the  time  the 
curtain  rose,  she  had  reduced  every  person  in  authority  to 
a  state  of  cringing  obedience,  and  everything  went  just  as 
Isolde  wished  it  to  go.  It  was  a  magnificent  performance, 
and,  at  the  end,  Isolde,  according  to  her  custom,  threw  a 
hood  over  her  head,  and  walked  from  the  overheated  theater 
through  the  frosty  air  to  catch  the  tram-car  which  was  to 
take  her  to  her  hotel.  Such  is  the  constitution  Isolde 
requires.  .  .  .  Jean  de  Reszke  worked  for  three'  years 
over  Tristan.  Before  he  sang  it  in  public,  he  had  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  methods  of  German  singers  to 
know  the  secret  of  their  love  of  declamation,  and  he  knew 
exactly  when  to  sing  and  when  to  declaim,  with  the  result 
that  one  seemed  to  find  heart-rending  melodies  that  one  had 
never  heard  before,  and  that  intervals  which  had  till  then 
appeared  merely  exceedingly  difficult  were  transformed  into 
the  most  melodious,  natural,  and  even  inevitable  means  of 
expression.  The  ideal  Wagner  singer  must  have  self- 
restraint,  but  first  among  his  qualifications  must  be  a  con- 
stitution of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel. 

Cant  in   Criticism 

January  Atlantic  Monthly.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
There  are  many  forms  of  cant  in  criticism ;  and  the 
anti-critic  would  do  a  good  turn  to  both  art  and  litera- 
ture who  should  zealously  set  himself  to  work  at  the 
pleasant  task  of  exposing  them.  But  what  I  wish  to 
signalize  just  now  for  especial  reprobation  Is  the  cant 
of  American  chauvinism,  which  affects  to  decry  all 
literature  produced  in  this  country  that  does  not  por- 
tray American  characters  and  paint  American  life  in 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  American  inanner.  It  has 
laid  the  ban  upon  even  so  exquisite  a  writer  as  Irving, 
because,  forsooth,  his  style  is  English  and  his  taste 
cosmopolitan.  The  very  term  "American  literature" 
is  an  amusing  misnomer.  What  the  zealots  for  Amer- 
icanism mean  by  the  phrase  is  simply  the  English  lit- 
erature of  the  United  States.  But  the  term  they  have 
chosen  to  use  would  logically  include  not  only  the 
work  of  Canadian  writers,  but  also  the  Spanish  liter- 
ature of  the  states  sprung  from  Spanish  colonies  on 
this  continent  and  the  Portuguese  literature  of  Brazil. 
What  would  the  French  say,  today,  if  Switzerland 
should  claim  as  a  classic  of  hers  Rousseau,  who  lived 
so  little  in  France,  or  Voltaire,  who  lived  so  long  in 
Switzerland?  Must  English  literature  forfeit  the 
name  and  fame  of  Burns,  Scott,  and  Stevenson,  be- 
cause their  genius  was  so  markedly  Scottish,  or  of 
Maria  Edgeworth  and  Tom  Moore,  because  theirs 
was  Irish? 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  claim  is  born  of  a  besotted 
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chauvinism,  unworthy  of  a  great  people.  We  are 
English — not  Anglo-Saxon,  thank  heaven! — in  his- 
toric continuity  of  language,  literature,  and  institu- 
tions ;  largely  English  in  blood ;  and  we  should  be  silly 
indeed  to  renounce  the  glorious  heritage  that  runs 
back  to  Chaucer  in  literature  and  to  Caxton  in  lan- 
guage. There  is  something  painfully  small  in  the 
spectacle  of  men,  able  to  boast  of  writers  like  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Legare,  Holmes,  and  Poe,  perpetually  on 
the  lookout  for  that  elusive  phantasm  "the  great  Amer- 
ican novel,"  utterly  unaware  that  a  great  novel  written 
by  an  American,  no  matter  where  the  scene  is  laid  or 
of  what  nationality  the  characters  may  be,  is  a  triumph 
for  our  country.  The  evil  involved  in  the  delusion, 
besides  the  disreputableness  of  what  is  after  all  noth- 
ing but  a  silly  Anglophobia,  lies  in  the  fact  that  false 
estimates  are  continually  made  in  consequence  of  it. 
A  recent  example  is  the  quite  disproportloned  value 
that  has  been  attached  to  a  book  like  "David  Harum" 
— pleasant  enough,  but  certainly  not  of  the  highest 
merit— solely  because  the  characters  and  the  local  color 
are  distinctively  American. 


Various  Topics 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  WORK  BY  GUSTAVE  FLAU- 
BERT, entitled  "Memoires  d'un  Fou,"  is  being  brought  out 
in  the  Revue  Blanche.  It  is  a  record  of  his  boyhood,  and 
was  written  in  1838.  since  which  time  the  manuscript  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Le  Poittevin  family. 

A  COLLEGE  OF  ESTHETICS  has  been  founded  in 
Paris  by  a  young  literary  man,  M.  de  Bouhelier.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  unite  on  a  common  ground  poets,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, musicians,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  beautiful 
in  art.  M.  Zola  has  been  nominated  honorary  president  of 
the  new  establishment. 

A  NEW  DURER:  A  professor  of  Ratisbon,  M.  A. 
Weber,  reports  that  he  has  discovered  at  Lisbon  a  picture 
by  Dtirer,  which  until  now  has  not  been  known  as  his.  It  is 
a  half-length  figure  of  St.  Jerome  reading.  The  report  awaits 
the  confirmation  of  artistic  opinions  as  to  the  genuineness, 
value,  and  condition  of  the  painting. 

HONORS  FOR  FRENCH  ARTISTS:  Many  French 
artists  and  literary  men  have  been  advanced  in  the  Legion 
of  Honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Paris  exposition. 
Bonnat,  the  painter,  receives  the  grand  cross;  Sully  Prud- 
homme,  the  poet;  Mercie,  the  sculptor,  and  Massenet,  the 
composer,  are  made  grand  officers;  the  painters  Benjamin 
Constant  and  Cazin  and  the  engraver  Roty  are  promoted  to 
commanders;  Luc  Olivier  Merson,  painter;  Jacquet,  en- 
graver; CatuUe  Mendes,  Emile  Bergerac,  and  Pouvilion, 
writers,  and  Paul  Ginisty,  manager  of  the  Odeon  theater, 
are  made  officers;  while  among  the  new  chevaliers  are  Pro- 
fessor Morel  Fatio,  the  painters  Robida  and  Sinibaldi,  the 
composers  Camille  Erlanger  and  Victor  Roger,  Victor  Mar- 
gueritte.  the  novelist:  Antoine.  the  founder  of  the  Theater 
Libre,  and  Dclmas.  the  barytone  of  the  Opera. 

ANDREW  LANG'S  QUESTIONS  TO  CRITICS: 
The  January  Cornhitt  Magazine  contains  fourteen  questions 
to  the  modern  novel  critic  propounded  by  Andrew  Lang, 
from  which  we  take  the  following: 

State  and  discuss  Miss  Corelli's  theory  of  a  molecule  dis- 
tinguishing, if  possible,  a  molecule  from  a  microbe. 

Criticise  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  biblical  knowledge  with  refer- 
ence to  his  theory  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  How  far  is  it 
in  accordance  (a)  with  the  Hebrew  traditions,  (b)  with  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments,  (c)  with  the  higher  criticism. 

Briefly  sketch  a  romance  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
genuine  and  archaic  character  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
showing  how  you  would  work  in  "  the  love  interest." 

State  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  boom."  Show  how  a 
boom  may  best  be  organized.  Mention  the  earliest  known 
date  at  which  the  pulpit  was  used  as  an  engine  for  booming  a 
aOTel. 

Discuss  American  historical  novels,  mentioning,  if  you  can, 
any  examples  in  which  Washington  is  not  introduced. 


Rajput  (Briiisfa)  Commissary  Carts. 


MISCELLANY 

A  Comparison  of  the  Armies  in  China 

Thomas  F.  Millard,  in  the  January  Scriiner's,  NewYork 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

is  doubtful  if  in 
the  whole  history 
of  the  world  such  a 
variety  of  soldiery 
has  ever  before 
been  brought  to- 
gether. The  troops 
engaged  in  the  war 
in  Qiina  embrace 
Germans,  Russians 
(including  Cos- 
sacks), British  (in- 
cluding A  u  s  t  r  a- 
lians,  English,  Sikhs,  Rajputs,  Ghurkos  and  Chinese), 
Americans,  French  (including  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China  native  regiments),  Japanese,  Austrians,  and 
Italians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  boxers  and  imperial 
Chinese  troops.  Every  branch  of  every  service  is  rep- 
resented, not  omitting  those  emergency  soldiers,  the 
marines. 

The  Japanese  have,  of  all  the  nationalities  engaged 
in  this  business,  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
came  to  the  work  intelligently  equipped,  in  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  with  its  many  requirements, 
and  means  to  deal  with  it.  Whenever  a  hitch  oc- 
curred, which  was  often,  everybody  seemed  to  look 
naturally  to  them.  On  the  march  to  Peking  their 
field  telegraph  alone  prevented  the  allied  army  from 
losing  communication  with  its  base.  The  American 
signal  corps,  a  branch  our  service  is  wont  to  boast  of, 
did  manage  to  string  a  wire  and  keep  it  open  at  least 
part  of  the  time.  Being  on  all  sorts  of  improvised 
poles,  in  a  treeless  country,  it  naturally  fell  by  the 
wayside  with  annoying  frequency.  Not  so  the  Jap 
telegraph.  It  was  provided  with  telescopic  metal 
poles  and  braces,  and  when  once  set,  stood.  An  hour 
after  the  camp  was  pitched  after  a  day's  march,  the 
Japanese  field  telegraph  would  open  communication 
with  the  next  station  in  the  rear.  As  for  the  British, 
Russian,  French,  and  German  telegraphs,  they  did  not 
even  try ;  a  confession  of  incompetency  quite  ludicrous 
under  the  circumstances.  .The  work  of  the  Japanese 
field  medical  corps  was  a  revelation  to  people  who  had 
not  seen  the  British-Indian  field  ambulances  in  action, 
and  even  gave  "pointers"  to  that  splendidly  organ- 
ized body.  In  all  their  transport  the  Japanese  have 
utilized  the  'ricksha  idea,  cleverly  modifying  it  to  suit 
various  requirements.  In  the  problem  of  army  water- 
supply,  the  Japs  stand  for  efficiency,  the  Americans 
for  deficiency;  with  the  other  nations  straggling 
along  somewhere  between.  The  water  in  North 
China  is  so  bad  that  resident  Europeans  will  not  drink 
it  until  it  has  been  boiled  and  filtered.  The  Japanese 
came  fully  provided  with  portable  filters  for  use  in 
the  field.  They  were  the  only  troops  who  possessed 
these   necessary  utensils,   and   they  spared   the  men 
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much.  Th«y  also  had  in  common  with  all  the  allies, 
except  the  Americans,  provision  for  supplying  the 
troops  with  water  while  on  the  march  or  in  action. 

Next  to  the  Japanese,  the  Russians  have  played 
the  more  important  part.  This  was  in  no  sense  due  to 
superior  efficiency,  but  because  they  had  the  troops. 
In  this  war  the  Russian  soldier  is  much  as  he  was 
when  he  stormed  the  slippery  glacis  of  Plevna,  or 
forced,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Turkish  infantry,  the  Shipka 
pass.  He  will  take  his  gruelling  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  that  means  much.  He  is  rough,  hardy,  un- 
couth, almost  a  barbarian;  capable  of  giving  hard 
knocks  and  taking  them  cheerfully.  No  mistaken 
moral  ideas  about  the  conduct  of  war  blunt  the  edge 
of  his  ready  sword.  He  has  no  comforts,  nor  misses 
them.  All  in  all,  he  is  as  good  as  the  average,  and 
will  take  a  deal  of  beating  before  he  cries  quits. 

The  Germans  have  so  far  had  slim  opportunity  in 
actual  work.  In  the  days  when  there  was  fighting 
there  were  too  few  to  accomplish  much.  Since  then 
they  have  arrived  in  large  numbers,  and  have  made 
an  excellent  impression.  They  have  a  thoroughly 
soldierly  appearance,  and  their  discipline  is  superior. 
Their  general  conduct  is  best  among  the  allied  forces, 
being  noticeably  less  addicted  to  looting  and  drunken- 
ness. The  French  soldiers  as  a  rule  are  dirty,  un- 
kempt, almost  disreputable  in  appearance.  I  can  not 
cover  up  or  excuse  their  spirit  of  destruction.  The 
Russian  is  brutal ;  the  Jap  callous ;  but  neither  is  wan- 
ton. A  Frenchman,  it  seems,  will  go  out  of  his  way 
to  commit  a  cruel  deed  or  wreak  some  senseless  dam- 
age. I  will  not  clog  this  story  with  details.  They 
might  vary  from  the  stoning  of  aged  women  as  an 
idle  test  of  marksmanship  to  thrusting  bayonets  into 
dumb  animals  in  order  to  laugh  at  their  screams. 

The  British  empire  has  been  represented  in  China 
almost  entirely  by  its  Indian  troops.  The  Austrians 
and  Italians  have  played  merely  a  perfunctory  part, 
and  have  not  distinguished  themselves  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  spite  of  his  many  handicaps,  the  American 
soldier  has  fully  held  his  own.  He  has  numerous  weak- 
nesses, but  fear  of  the  enemy  is  not,  fortunately  for 
the  security  of  the  republic,  among  them.  I  heard 
foreign  officers  freely  criticise  his  military  maimers 
and  organization,  but  never  his  fighting  qualities,  once 
his  burden  of  antiquated  methods  has  been  cast  aside 
and  he  faces  the  foe  on  the  firing-line. 

Hamlet's  Castle 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  re- 
member the  castle  of  Krongborg,  Elsinore,  not  merely 
as  Hamlet's  castle,  but  as  "my  mother's  house,  my 
childhood's  rightful  home,"  contributes  to  the  Jan- 
uary Century  his  recollections  of  this  famous  struc- 
ture, which  typifies  "all  that  is  beautifully,  dreamily 
Danish."  His  earliest  memories,  he  tells  us,  are  of 
its  green  ramparts  and  the  deep  casemates  where 
Holger  Danske  sat  waiting  for  the  day  of  Denmark's 
need.  The  ghost  of  Holger  Danske  ousted  even  that 
of  Hamlet.  Of  the  claims  of  each  to  the  castle,  Mr. 
Riis  says:  "The  castle  is  Hamlet's  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. He  squatted  there  first  with  his  father's 
ghost  in  the  very  year,  for  all  we  know,  when  the 
last  stone  was  set  in  its  strong  walls.  In  that  year, 
as  I  shall  show,  the  record  was  made  upon  which 
Shakespeare  drew  for  his  local  color.  Sixteen  years 
later  we  find  him  busy  with  'Hamlet,'  and  in  1603 
the  tragedy  was  published  and  the  ghost  given  its 
patent.  Holger  moved  in  as  much  as.  two  centuries 
later.  When  of  Denmark's  royal  grea'tness  only  this 
poor  remnant  was  left;    when  from  Krongborg  he 


had  seen  the  last  ships  of  the  once  proud  Danish  navy 
led  by  captive,  manned  by  British  pirate  crews,  he 
settled  here,  uncomprehending,  to  wait  for  their  re- 
turn. He  waits  there  yet.  Holger  Danske  is  the 
national  spirit  of  Denmark,  strong  in  adversity,  un- 
conquered  in  defeat." 

The  castle  was  finished  in  1585,  and  Mr.  Riis  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  the  revelries  that  attended  its 
opening  are  echoed  in  Hamlet's  description  of  "this 
heavy-headed  revel,"  which  to  his  mind  is  "more 
honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  For 
the  town  records  of  that  year  contain  two  references 
to  a  troupe  of  strolling  English  actors  playing  at 
Elsinore,   one  a  mere  entry  of  the  expenditure  of 
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four  skilling  "for  the  repair  of  the  board  fence  be- 
tween the  house  of  Lauritz,  town  clerk,  the  town  hall 
and  yard,  which  the  people  broke  down  the  time  the 
English  played  in  the  yard";  the  other,  the  pay-roll 
containing  the  names  of  "five  instrumentists  and 
mummers,"  three  of  whom  were  afterward  Shakes- 
peare's colleagues.  Mr.  Riis  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  this  strolling  company  included  Shakespeare, 
though  he  was  too  young  an  apprentice  to  have  his 
name  on  the  pay-roll.  A  gap  in  his  life  at  this  point 
which  none  of  his  biographers  has  b.een  able  to  fill 
in,  and  the  familiarity  with  ^he  castle  shown  in 
"Hamlet"  have  helped  to  confirm  Mr.  Riis  in  this 
opinion.  "Standing  in  the  'flag-battery'  at  night,  with 
my  back  to  the  guard-house, — ^very  evidently  the 
'platform'  of  the  play, — and  following  the  moon-lit 
tracks  along  the  shore  where  the  ghost  walked,  I 
have  more  than  once  felt  sure  that  he  must  have  been 
there.  The  scene  is  so  perfectly  apparent.  Even 
more  is  this  true  of  the  scene  in  which  Hamlet  re- 
proaches his  m  o  t  h  e  r. 
The  arras  through  which 
Hamlet  stabs  Polonius 
was  in  fact  a  picture- 
gallery  of  Danish  kings 
down  to  Frederik  II, 
who  designed  it.  We 
not  only  have  his  contract 
with  Hans  Knieper,  with 
directions  for  the  por- 
traits of  the  one  hundred 
and  eleven  kings  of 
whom  there  was  a  record, 
including  himself  and  his 
son.  Christian  IV;  his 
order  of  September,  1585, 
when  the  tapestry  was 
hung    in    the    completed 
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castle,  to  let  Thyge  Brahe,  his  'man  servant/  have 
access  to  it,  that  he  might  the  more  intelligently  pub- 
lish the  story  of  the  monarchs,  and  a  description  of  the 
great  chamber  by  William  Segar ;  but,  to  complete  the 
evidence,  the  arras  itself,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  still  to 
be  seen. in  the  Copenhagen  museum  of  antiquities." 

Mr.  Riis  tells  the  following  story  of  how  Elsinore 
has  turned  the  tables  on  the  relic-hunting  vandals 
who  visit  the  castle :  "Hamlet  being  dead,  there  had 
to  be  a  Hamlet's  grave,  of  course.  The  English 
tourists  demanded  it,  and  in  due  course  of  time  tiiere 
appeared  a  mound  on  the  bluff,  marked  with  a  plain 

Sanite  shaft  that  bore  the  name  of  the  melancholy 
ane.  The  relic-hunters  chipped  it  to  pieces  in  one 
brief  season.  The  hotel-keepers  provided  another, 
and  it  went  the  same  way.  When  last  I  stood  at 
Hamlet's  g^ave  I  beheld  a  mighty  heap  of  stones  and 
slag,  several  cart  loads.  One  of  the  citizens  nodded 
knowingly  at  my  look  of  amazement.  'We  caught 
up  with  them  at  last,'  he  said,  'we  have  just  enough 
carted  out  from  the  glass-works  every  year  to  fill  up 
the  holes  they  made  the  season  before ;  then  let  them 
go  ahead.' " 

* 
A  Wonderful  Feat  of  Advienture 
How  a  young  Englishman  walked  the  whole  length 
of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  in  eighteen  months 
is  related  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  in  the  January 
World's  Work.  The  expedition  was  planned  first  of 
all  in  search  of  sport  by  Ewart  Scott  Grogan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  accomplished  by  him  with  no 
assistance  save  that  rendered  by  the  band  of  Negroes 
who  accompanied  him.  "The  amusement  of  the 
whole  thing,"  wrote  Cecil  Rhodes  to  the  young  adven- 
turer, "is  ■^at  a  youth  from  Cambridge,  during  his  va- 
cation, should  have  succeeded  in  doing  that  which  the 
ponderous  explorers  of  the  world  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish."   Mr.  Roberts  thus  outlines  the  journey: 

The  real  trip  forward  began  on  October  28,  1898,  when  the 
expedition  left  the  Zambesi  river  for  the  north.  The  next  ex- 
ploration of  geographical  value  covered  the  mountain  mass  of 
Chiperoni,  previously  visited  by  only  one  party  of  big  game 
hunters.  The  st^y  of  the  explorers  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  was  considerably  disturbed  by  fever  and  sun- 
stroke, but  at  last  they  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Rusisi 
river,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Kivu.  Thence,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  they  made  many  additions  to  the  map.  They  noted 
the  progress,  both  material  and  territorial,  of  the  Germans 
at  the  expense  of  the  Belgians,  rival  colonists  in  this  region. 
A  very  complete  map  was  made  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Kivu.  In  fact,  Grogan's  map  of  the  whole  country  between 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Albert  Edward  is  a  great  advance 
over  all  previous  records. 

An  amusing  discovery  was  made  in  regard  to  Mount 
Mfumbrio,  which  has  been  marked  on  most  maps,  with  the 
height  given,  and  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
British-German  treaty  negotiations.  Grogan  declares  that  it 
existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  met  in  conferences  and  solemnly  changed  maps,  regard- 
less of  the  real  territory  in  dispute.  The  valley  of  the  Rutch- 
uru  and  the  shores  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza  were  care- 
fully traversed.  It  was  when  Lake  Ruisamba  was  reached 
that  Mr.  Sharp  decided  to  return  home.  After  this,  Grogan 
proceeded  alone  to  Albert  lake.  At  Bohr  the  little  expedi- 
tion reached  the  edge  of  the  impenetrable  Dinka  swamp. 
Throwing  away  everything  but  absolute  necessaries,  the 
young  explorer,  accompanied  by  only  thirteen  men,  and  with 
many  misgivings,  started  on  his  four  hundred  mile  tramp 
through  an  unknown  region.  Here  also  new  maps  were 
made  and  new  names  given,  a  hitherto  unmarked  channel 
of  the  river  being  called  the  Gertrude  Nile.  After  this  there 
was  still  the  hopeless  stretch  of  Nuerland  to  be  covered,  be- 
fore the  Sobat  branch  of  the  Nile  was  reached  and  the  soli- 
tary journey  ended. 


New  Century  Ideals 

William  De  Witt  Hydb,  in  the  January  Outlook 
To  weigh  the  material  in  the  scales  of  the  personal, 
and  measure  life  by  the  standard  of  love;  to  prize 
health  as  contagious  happiness,  wealth  as  potential 
service,  reputation  as  latent  influence,  learning  for  the 
light  it  can  shed,  power  for  the  help  it  can  give,  sta- 
tion for  the  good  it  can  do;  to  choose  in  each  case 
what  is  best  on  the  whole,  and  accept  dieerfully  inci- 
dental evils  involved;  to  put  my  whole  self  into  all 
that  I  do,  and  indulge  no  single  desire  at  the  expense 
of  myself  as  a  whole;  to  crowd  out  fear  by  devotion 
to  duty,  and  see  present  and  future  as  one;  to  treat 
others  as  I  would  be  treated,  and  myself  as  I  would 
my  best  friend;  to  lend  no  oil  to  the  foolish,  but  let 
my  light  shine  freely  for  all ;  to  make  no  gain  by  an- 
other's loss,  and  buy  no  pleasure  with  another's  pain; 
to  harbor  no  thought  of  another  which  I  would  be 
unwilling  that  other  should  know ;  lo  say  nothing  un- 
kind to  amuse  myself,  and  nothing  false  to  please 
others ;  to  take  no  pride  in  weaker  men's  failings,  and 
bear  no  malice  toward  those  who  do  wrong;  to  pity 
the  selfish  no  less  .than  the  poor,  the  proud  as  much  as 
the  outcast,  and  the  cruel  even  more  than  the  op- 
pressed; to  worship  God  in  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  beautiful;  to  serve  Christ  wherever  a  sad  heart 
can  be  made  happy  or  a  wrong  will  set  right ;  and  to 
recognize  God's  coming  kingdom  in  every  institution 
and  person  that  helps  men  to  love  one  another. 

Various  Topics 

PAPAL  BENEDICTION  ON  A  NOVEL:  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  and  his  Italian  translator  have  received  the 
pope's  blessing  for  "Quo  Vadis." 

HOHKONINGSBURG  IN  ALSACE,  the  remaios  of 
an  early  medixval  castle,  is  to  be  restored  by  the  kaiser 
after  the  manner  in  which  Pierrefonds  was  rebuilt  by  the 
architect  VioUet-le-Duc  for  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

CRAIGENPUTTOCH,  Thomas  Carlyle's  old  Dumfries- 
shire farmhouse,  where  he  wrote  "Sartor  Resartus,"  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  grand-nephew,  who  strongly  resembles 
the  historian,  and  who  greatly  dislikes  the  visits  of  tourists 
to  the  place. 

HOLLYWELL  STREET,  the  famous  byway  of  London, 
is  fast  disappearing  before  the  improvement  of  the  Strand. 
One  historian  of  the  metropolis  has  called  it  "a  narrow,  in- 
convenient avenue  of  old,  ill  formed  houses."  Peter  Cun- 
ningham described  it  as  "a  narrow,  dirty  lane,  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  old  clothes  men  and  the  vendors  of  low  publications." 
In  later  years'  the  street  became  almost  exclusively  a  bookish 
locality,  shedding,  too,  along  with  the  "ol'  does,"  something, 
if  not  all,  of  its  unsavory  repute  as  a  great  place  for  "low 
publications."  The  booksellers  now  to  be  displaced  have 
been  "highly  respectable."  With  their  removal  and  the 
demolition  of  their  buildings  goes  a  fragment  of  old  London 
vastly  picturesque. 

PROFESSOR  MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  whose  death 
was  recently  recorded,  was  bom  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  in  1835. 
Professor  Tyler  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1837,  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  at  Yale  and  later  at  Andorer,  and 
became  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Pough- 
keepsie  in  i860.  In  1867  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
chair  of  English  language  and  literature  at  the  University 
of  Michigan;  exchang^ing  that  position  later  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  the  chair  of  American  history  in  Cornell  uni- 
versity. In  1881  Professor  Tyler  took  orders  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church.  The  first  volume  of  his  "History  of 
American  Literature,"  the  most  important  of  his  works,  was 
published  in  1870.  Nine  years  later  he  published  his  "Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,"  and  in  1888  the  second  volume  of  his 
"History  of  American  Literature,"  covering  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution. 
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OUT  OF  THE  EAST 

The  Awakening  of  the  East 

m  ilMimiar  e^  Ilk*  East:  Siberia,  Japao, 
Chlaa.  By  Pisksb  Lsxoy-Beauubu.  with  a 
Pnfmoe  by  Henry  Norman.  Cloth,  pp.  aoo,  $1.50. 
New  Vark  :  McQure,  Phillip*  &  Co. 

As  this  and  the  other  volumes  reviewed 
below  attest,  we  are  now  beginning  to 
get  some  books  of  r^al  worth  on  what 
Captain  Mahan  calls  the  problem  of 
Asia.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  book  is 
founded,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  present 
conditions,  upon  a  year's  observations 
in  the  three  countries  of  which  he 
writes.  His  volume  is  an  agreeable 
combination  of  history,  description,  and 
enliKbtened  commentary,  touching,  for 
the  most  part,  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal aspects  of  the  future  of  Siberia,  Ja- 
pan, and  China,  and  the  bearing  of  this 
future  upon  the  poliMes  of  western  na- 
tions. 

Part  I,  treating  of  Siberia,  is  largely 
descriptiTe  and  adds  not  a  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  colossal  Russian 
province.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  be- 
ing colonized  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  southern  zone  is  being  trans- 
formed from  waste  into  productive  ter- 
ritory is  amazing  when  we  consider  the 
primithre  methods  of  exploitation  em- 
ployed and  the  shiftless  nature  of  the 
population.  The  author  thinks  that 
Siberia's  greatest  need  is  merely  the 
introduction  of  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  and 
transportation.  When  modern  farm 
machinery  is  substituted  for  the  anti- 
quated plow  with  which  the  mujik  now 
scratches  the  soil;  when  the  onerous 
governmental  supervision  of  mining  is 
removed,  and  when  the  railway  is  pre- 
pared to  replace  the  cart,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  institute  comparisons  be- 
tween Canada  and  Siberia.  The  author 
is  of  course  cognizant  of  the  immense 
political  and  economic  advantage  Rus- 
sia possesses  in  Siberia  and  its  railway, 
but,  as  compared  with  some  other 
writers,  he  is  not  visibly  apprehensive 
that  this  advantage  can  or  will  be  soon 
employed  to  the  detriment  of  any  other 
power.  And  it  may  be  said  here  that 
neither  the  relations  of  Russia  and 
Fnncc  nor  any  other  political  bias  ap- 
pear to  influence  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  in 
the  least  in  the  formation  of  his  opin- 
ions. The  book  is  singularly  free  from 
l"a$  or  prejudice  of  any  sort. 

The  chapters  on  Japan,  forming  the 
•econd  part  of  the  book,  give  an  ex- 
cellent outline  of  Japan's  history  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record  to  the  present.  The  early  his- 
tory of  Japan  is  quite  unfamiliar  and 


therefore  doubly  interesting.  The  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  empire  in  re- 
cent years  has  raised  itself  to  a  place 
among  the  most  progressive  nations  are 
clearly  set  forth,  and  the  author  ex- 
presses merely  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to 
the  little  kingdom's  future  rate  of  prog- 
ress. One  condition  of  this  progress  is 
said  to  depend  upon  the  continued  con- 
tact of  Japan  with  western  nations,  and 
it  seems  quite  evident  that  Japan  in- 
tends to  see  that  this  condition  is  com- 
plied with.  Her  pride  and  assurance 
appear  to  have  suggested  to  the  author 
that  she  will  prove  headstrong  and  in- 
different to  the  teachings  and  experi- 
ence of  older  nations.  But  this  possi- 
bility does  not  embody  a  serious  dan- 
ger, and  as  it  constitutes  the  sum  of  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu's  questionings,  his  view 
of  the  empire's  future  may  be  described 
as  bright  and  encouraging. 

Like  nearly  all  writers  who  have  ex- 
amined the  Chinese  question  on  Chi- 
nese soil,  the  author  takes  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  present  and  future.  The 
Celestial  empire,  he  says,  is  quite  as  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  advance  of  mod- 
ern civilization  as  it  is  of  assimilating 
it.  Of  course,  if  this  were  literally  true, 
the  condition  would  be  hopeless.  That 
it  is  not  true  the  author  inferentially  ad- 
mits when  he  advises  later  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  government  as 
preferable  to  war  with  a  nation  of  at 
least  200,000,000  people  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  foreign  government  upon 
them,  and  says:  "At  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain period  it  is  highly   probable  that 


the  march  of  events  may  be  accelerated, 
and  when  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple have  been  placed  in  contact  with 
the  results  of  western  progress,  it  is 
very  probable  that  its  great  common 
sense  will  do  the  rest." 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  book  was  writ- 
ten some  time  before  the  recent  out- 
break in  China,  but  it  covers  all  but  the 
actual  events  of  that  outbreak.  The 
historical  and  descriptive  parts  of  the 
book  are  doubtless  exact,  and  there  can 
be  little  if  any  doubt  of  the  soundness 
of  the  author's  conclusions.  It  is  thus 
the  one  book  of  the  day  that  combines 
every  element  of  a  text  book  for  general 
reading  on  the  uppermost  question  of 
the  times. 

The  Problem  of  Asia 

TTkg  Problem  qf  Atia  and  Its  Efftct  u/on  Internattontii 
Poticut.  Ky  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.C.L.,  LL.D.  Cloth, 
PP-  333,  $3*    Boston  ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  de- 
voted to  a  philosophic  statement  of  the 
problem  or  problems  of  Asia.  The 
style  is  pondrous,  not  to  say  turgid, 
and  we  can  not  recommend  the  book 
to  any  except  those  who  prefer  abstruse 
statements  of  subjects  which  may  be 
treated  in  a  simple  and  popular  way 
without  sacrificing  their  significance. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  quote 
Captain  Mahan's  statement  of  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  it  is  undesirable  that  any 
one  power  should  exercise  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  China.  "Granting 
outside  influence  at  all,"  he  says,  "which 
is  not  only  most  likely,  but  has  actually 
begun, — the  successful  issue  would  be 
found  in  a  condition  of  political  equi- 
librium between  the  external  powers, 
whereby  the  equality  of  opposing 
forces,  resting  each  on  stable  founda- 
tions, should  prevent  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  any  one  state,  or  of  any 
one  force  resulting  from  a  combination 
of  states,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
should  promote,  at  the  utmost  rate 
consistent  with  healthy  growth,  the 
material  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  populations  affected."  The  military 
and  naval  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
Asia,    the    strategic    position    of    each 
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power  as  related  thereto,  are  discussed 
with  fulness  and  lucidity. 

One  conspicuous  effect  of  recent 
events  in  the  east  is  stated  by  Captain 
Mahan,  and  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
clearly  discloses  his  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  powers  toward 
China.  Europe  has  learned  that  it  has 
a  community  of  interest,  as  well  as  a 
divergence.  "That  community  of  in- 
terest may  be  defined  as  the  need  of 
bringing  the  Asian  peoples  within  the 
compass  of  the  family  of  Christian 
states;  not  by  fetters  and  bonds  im- 
posed from  without,  but  by  regenera- 
tion imposed  from  within."  As  to  our 
own  part  in  this  community  of  interest. 
Captain  Mahan  says  that  "the  United 
States  owes  to  mankind  her  due  con- 


nations;  Mr.  Conant  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  methods  of  administration  sel- 
dom reverse  economic  tendencies.  The 
author  does  not  view  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the 
group  of  world  powers  as  unnatural; 
the  change,  in  his  opinion,  was  natural, 
inevitable,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  nation.  The 
congestion  of  capital  (which  is  fully  il- 
lustrated) in  this  and  other  highly  de- 
veloped nations  and  the  irresistible 
pressure  for  its  profitable  employment 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  that  have 
not  felt  the  pulse  of  modern  progress  is, 
we  are  told,  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  political  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion of  expansion.  "It  is  to  escape  the 
reduplication  of  plants  which  produce 


m^m.-M^t3r,-^m 


advanced  portions.  This  is  the  mission 
of  the  great  civilized  states  today," 
and  woe  to  the  nation  which  timidly 
hesitates  to  perform  its  part  in  this 
mission. 

Among  the  closing  chapters  we  have 
found  that  one  most  interesting  which 
examines  the  equipment  of  the  United 
States  and  judges  of  its  ability  to  com- 
pete with  other  masterly  nations.  The 
disadvantages  of  our  political  system  as 
compared  with  the  quickly  and  steadily 
moving  autocracy  of  Russia  is  clear 
enough,  but  after  conceding  that  as  a 
machine  our  government  is  inferior  to 
some  others,  we  find  that  in  all  other 
respects  we  are  well  fitted  to  compete 
in  the  international  market  races, — ^hav- 
ing the  natural  resources  and  what  the 
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tribution.  .  .  .  And  if  to  such  con- 
tribution is  essential  the  dismissal  of  old 
prepossessions,  the  recognition  of  facts 
not  heretofore  understood,  resulting  in 
a  cooperation  which  shall  not  sacrifice 
independence  of  conscience  by  pledges 
— ^whether  of  alliance  or  of  arbitration — 
this  price  should  be  cheerfully  paid ;  as 
should  be  also  that  of  any  other  exer- 
tion within  our  reasonable  power  to 
make." 

To  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
book  has  been  added  a  chapter  on  The 
Merits  of  the  Transvaal  Dispute,  in 
which  Captain  Mahan  argues  that  Great 
Britain's  position  therein  is  justified  by 
every  consideration  of  justice,  expe- 
diency or  policy,  and  duty  to  herself. 

The  United  States  in  the  Orient 

7»/  UniitdSlattsin  tkt  OHrni.  By  Chabli's  A. 
Conant.  Cloth,  pp.  137,  $1.35.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  this  most  timely  volume  Mr.  Conant 
reduces  the  problem  of  expansion  to  an 
economic  basis.  The  economist  is  not 
concerned  with  the  ethical  aspects  of 
the  relations  between  strong  and  weak 


goods,  by  finding  a  field  elsewhere  for 
the  creation  of  new  plants,  including 
not  only  competing  machinery,  but  the 
highways  of  commerce — railways,  etc. — 
that  the  savings  of  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries are  seeking  an  outlet  beyond  their 
own  limits.  It  is  not  the  assurance 
that  more  goods  can  be  sold  which  is 
needed  by  the  manufacturer  so  much  as 
the  assurance  that  perpetually  increas- 
ing savings  shall  not  bid  against  his 
present  production  in  his  own  market." 
This  places  the  purely  commercial 
aspects  of  the  problem  in  a  proper  light. 
We  have  been  greatly  befogged  by  silly 
talk  of  the  number  of  tons  of  this  or 
that  commodity  that  may  be  sold  to  the 
Chinaman  or  the  Filipino.  That  Mr. 
Conant  is  by  no  means  insensible  to 
other  aspects  of  the  problem  is  shown 
by  his  statement  that  our  opportunities 
"embrace  the  equipment  of  the  whole 
world  with  a  producing  plant,  and  with 
means  of  communication  and  exchange, 
which  will  raise  the  undeveloped  por- 
tions, as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  level  of 
comfort  and  civilization   of   the   more 


WALL,    PBKINO 

French  call  entrepreneur — ideas,  ability, 
and  energy. 

Mr.  Conant  has  presented  here  the 
most  effective  argument  yet  made  in 
favor  of  expansion.  The  man  who  pro- 
poses that  we  shall  stay  at  home  and 
buy  from  and  sell  to  ourselves  and  who 
wishes  to  set  up  ideal  republics  in  lands 
where  even  the  elements  of  decent,  not 
to  speak  of  self,  government  are  un- 
known— such  a  man  will  say  that  Mr. 
Conant  is  sordid.  But  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  attack  the  scientific  soundness  of 
his  ideas,  whatever  may  be  their  quality 
as  judged  by  ethical  standards. 

An  Engineer  in   China 

An  Amtrican  Engnutr  in  OUna.  By  Wii.  Bak- 
CLAY  Parsons.  Cloth,  pp.  3*1,  Si.so.  N«w  York: 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Mr.  Parsons  in  i8g8  and  1899  traversed 
the  route  of  the  American  railway  con- 
cessions from  Canton  to  Hankow,  a 
distance  of  900  miles,  his  journey  be- 
ing taken  to  examine  and  survey  the 
proposed  line  on  behalf  of  the  conces- 
sionaires.   A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
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that  he  traversed  the  provinces  of 
Kwang  Tung,  Hunan,  and  Hupeh,  and 
his  book  is  in  about  equal  parts  im- 
pressions gained  along  the  route  and 
several  very  valuable  chapters  on  the 
«conomtc  aspects  of  China  as  they  were 
impressed  upon  a  man  engaged  in 
farthering  the  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  Hunan  is 
almost  a  forbidden  land,  many  of  its  in- 
habitants seeing  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Parsons  their  first  foreigner.  This  Amer- 
ican engineer  has  also  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  white  man  to  be  ofHcially 
received  at  its  capital,  Chang-sha.  Nat- 
urally, the  incidents  of  the  trip  through 
thb  province  are  the  most  interesting 
because  the  most  novel  of  the  purely 
descriptive  parts  of  the  book.  In  his 
latest  book,  Mr.  Colquhoun  lays  espe- 
cial stress  upon  the  "anti-foreign  pub- 
lic opinion"  of  Hunan.  Mr.  Parsons 
says  (not  referring  to  Mr.  Colquhoun) 
that  this  is  a  myth,  and  that  the  feeling 
is  "simply  Chinese  exclusiveness  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion" — which 
does  not  appear  to  lead  to  violence. 

Beginning  with  chapter  five,  Mr. 
Parsons  begins  his  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  a  digression  being 
made  in  an  enthusiastic  description  of 
Chinese  engineering,  and  some  beauti- 
ful examples  of  bridge  construction  are 
shown  from  photographs.  But  as  Mr. 
Parsons  points  out,  Chinese  engineer- 
ing has  been  along  static  rather  than 
dynamic  lines.  They  have  learned  to 
construct  bridges,  pagodas,  and  a  wall 
1,500  miles  long,  but  they  have  not 
learned  to  construct  a  machine,  or  to 
do  anything,  the  basic  principle  of 
which  is  movement.  It  is  in  making  up 
this  'deficiency  in  development  that  the 
foreigner  will  be  of  greatest  assistance 
to  the  Chinese.  A  partly  historical  and 
fMftly  statistical  account  of  Chinese 
commercial  relations  and  finance  is 
given  in  two  chapters.  The  national 
debt  is  $250,000,000  and  the  annual  rev- 
«nue,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is 
168,000,000.  The  service  of  the  debt 
calls  for  but  $16,500,000.  The  chapter 
on  inland  communication  (an  account, 
mainly,  of  what  does  not  exist)  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  interesting  one  on 
railways.  Eight  hundred  and  fourteen 
miles  of  railways  have  been  constructed, 
636  miles  are  under  construction,  and 
the  total  concessions,  including  the 
above,  authorize,  5,680  miles.  Mr.  Par- 
sons is  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
profitableness  of  Chinese  railways;  "20,- 
000  miles  could  well  be  built  in  the 
next  ten  years  with  profit."  The  Amer- 
ican concession  runs  through  a  coun- 
try capable  of  immensely  valuable  de- 
velopment. 

In  his  closing  chapters,  Mr.  Parsons 
considers  the  "yellow  peril"  from  two 
points  of  view,  and  concludes  that  there 
is  no  industrial  peril  whatever,  the 
cheapness  of  Chinese  labor  quickly 
passing  away  when  it  becomes  worth 
more  than  it  is  now  paid.  The  military 
peril  is  properly  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  Incidentally  the  question  of 
population  is  considered,  and  200,000,000 
is  the  author's  maximum  estimate.  Of 
the  future  Mr.  Parsons  is  hopeful.    He 


does  not  blame  the  Chinese  people  for 
the  recent  outbreak  in  thp  north;  he 
believes  that  there  is  a.  leaven  of  mobil- 
ity and  progressiveness  in  the  people, 
and  that  western  nations  should  "give 
China  a  chance  and  a  little  help,"  and 
she  will  be  quite  capable  of  working 
out  her  own  salvation. 

Mr.  Parsons's  book  is  valuable  for  its 
exact  information,  and  its  impressions. 
It  is  almost  unique,  however,  in  that  it 
evinces  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  admirable  things  in  China  and 
its  people,  and  even  speaks  with  en- 
thusiasm of  some  of  their  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Siege  in  Peking 

Tht  Sitgt  in  Ptkimg.    By  W.  A.  P.  Martin.    Cloth, 
pp.  190,  ti.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Dr.  Martin's  book  begins  with  a  pro- 
logue, and  three  chapters  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  reformers,  the  dowager 
and  her  clique,  and  the  boxers  and  their 
allies,  explanatory  of  the  political  con- 
ditions that  preceded  the  siege  of  the 
legations.  The  author  would  have  it 
that  these  conditions  explain  the  out- 
break; he  does  not  believe  that  the 
precipitation  of  the  powers  at  Taku  was 
the  cause  of  the  siege.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  censures  Admiral  Kempfi  for 
failure  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  the 
Taku  forts,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
the  siege  was  merely  the  culmination  of 
plans  long  matured  by  the  empress  and 
her  party.  In  support  of  this  belief,  Dr. 
Martin  quotes  various  edicts  which  cer- ' 
tainly  give  color  to  his  contention,  and 
he  further  says  that  during  only  ten 
days  were  "the  boxers  our  conspicuous 
enemies;  in  the  second  stage,  which 
lasted  eight  weeks,  the  government  and 
its  soldiers  came  prominently  for- 
ward." This  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
government  followed  the  attack  at 
Taku,  the  court  announcing  that  war 
had  been  begun  by  the  allies.  The  in- 
cident of  the  sending  of  supplies  by  the 
government  turns  out  to  be  of  no  im- 
portance, this  nominal  succor  being  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  hours  by  renewed  bom- 
bardment. The  inability  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin to  see  any  side  of  the  episode  but 
his  own  is  always  apparent,  and  his 
idea  of  what  future  restraints  should  be 
put  upon  the  Chinese  makes  Emperor 
William's  truculent  program  seem 
tame.  Hardly  a  shred  of  sovereignty 
would  be  left  to  the  Chinese  if  Dr.  Mar- 
tin had  his  way.  Such  views  are  not  to 
be  wondered  at  After  reading  his 
story  of  the  siege,  which  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  whole  affair  with 
its  light  as  well  as  darker  incidents,  no 
one  will  be  surprised  that  the  survivors 
should  harbor  no  kindly  (or  even  just) 
views  of  what  punishment  should  be 
visited  upon  the  Chinese.  But,  as  has 
been  mildly  suggested  by  some  yellow 
barbarian,  not  even  in  our  highly  civil- 
ized states  is  the  victim  of  an  assault 
permitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  his 
assailant.  That  is  a  judicial  function, 
and  Dr.  Martin  has  convinced  us  that 
in  the  case  at  bar  the  victims  are  not 
capable  of  exercising  such  a  function. 
But  this  detracts  not  at  all  from  the  in- 
terest of  his  story,  the  chronicle  of  an 
eye  witness  from  a  very  favorable  van- 
tage point  of  the  whole  siege. 


Briefer  Notices 

"Principles  of  Religious  Education" 
is  a  scholarly,  reserved,  careful,  scien- 
tific, and  at  the  same  time  popular 
treatment  of  religiouS'  education,  not 
by  clergymen  alone,  but  by  the  foremost 
professors  of  philosophy  and  education 
in  our  colleges.  The  aim  of  these  lec- 
turers has  been  to  find  what  there  is  in 
the  child  that  demands  religious  food 
and  after  this  has  been  found  to  be  a 
faculty  and  sense  of  universal  extent,  to 
discover  the  best  means  of  satisfying 
the  need.  The  book  is  original,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  presenting  a  discus- 
sion of  such  great  importance  and  mo- 
ment in  a  manner  so  scholarly  and  at 
the  same  time  so  interesting  to  the  or- 
dinary reader.  (Cloth,  pp.  288.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  best  beloved  disciple  John  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  volume  of  Biogra- 
phies for  the  Young.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter the  author  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Gennesaret,  the  "be- 
loved of  GoA  above  all  the  waters  of 
Canaan,"  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
which  stood  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  the 
home  of  John.  Mr.  Weed  tells  with 
taste  and  simplicity  the  story  of  John's 
life  and  of  his  friendship  with  his  cousin, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  book  it  is  illustrated 
with  half  tones  of  famous  pictures. 
("A  Life  of  St.  John  for  the  Young." 
by  George  L.  Weed.  Cloth,  pp.  259, 
75  cents.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

The  volume  on  "Tolstoi,"  published 
by  Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.  (Chica- 
go), though  outwardly  unpromising, 
is  of  decided  interest.  The  first  por- 
tion of  the  book  describes  a  visit  paid 
to  Tolstoi  by  Mrs.  Stockham  and  is 
full  of  items  characteristic  and  per- 
sonal of  the  subject  of  the  sketch.  The 
second  portion.  The  New  Spirit,  by 
H.  Havelock  Ellis,  will  be  interesting 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  those 
who  look  upon  Tolstoi  as  true  prophet 
and  reformer.     (Cloth,  pp.  140.) 

"Selected  Letters  of  Voltaire,"  edited 
by  L.  C.  Syms,  is  a  collection  of  seventy 
letters  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
students  of  French.  The  aim  of  the 
editor  has  been  to  present  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Voltaire's  style,  to- 
gether with  an  indication  of  his  person- 
ality, wit,  humor,  etc.  Each  letter  has 
copious  notes  on  the  history  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  written,  the  idiom,  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  other  fea- 
tures, which  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  beginner  in  French  either  old  or 
young.  (Cloth,  75  cents.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.) 

"The  Spiritual  Life,"  by  George  A. 
Coe,  Ph.D.,  is  a  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena  which  form  a  part 
of  religious  life — Religious  Dynamics, 
Divine  Heating,  Spirituality,  etc.  The 
author  is  fairly  convincing,  and  his 
treatment  of  his  difHcult  subjects  is 
somewhat  above  the  common  pathway 
of  thought  on  such  themes.  The  book 
will  be  appreciated  by  clergtymen  and 
the  more  thoughtful  layman.  (Cloth, 
$1.     Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,   JANUARY   7 

Domestic. — General  MacArthur  or- 
dered the  deportation  to  Guam  of  a 
number  of  Filipino  generals  and  subor- 
dinate officers  who  were  assisting  the 
insurgents  from  Manila;  the  first  mu- 
nicipal election  was  held  successfully  at 
Bagnio,  Province  of  Beng^et,  Luzon; 
General  MacArthur  bade  farewell  to  the 
Thirty-seventh  regiment  previous  to  its 

departure    for    home Captain    Cyril 

King,  government  quartermaster,  in 
charge  of  work  at  Fort  Morgan,  Ala., 
admitted  taking  a  bribe  from  a  con- 
tractor, who  had  agreed  to  give  him 
$3,000,  and  was  arrested  and  held  in 

$10,000    bail Robert    M.    LafoUette 

was  inaugurated  governor  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison. 

Foreign.— The  British  minister  to 
China  has  proposed  to  the  other  foreign 
envoys  the  draft  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  country;  Prince  Ching  has  re- 
plied to  instructions  from  the  imperial 
court  that  it  is  too  late  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  joint  note;  Count  von  Wal- 
dersee  says  the  request  of  China  for 
cessation  of  military  expeditions  can  not 

be  complied  with  at  present General 

Kitchener  reports  a  British  reverse 
near  Lindley,  in  the  Orange  River  Col- 
ony, the  British  losing  forty  officers  and 
men  killed  or  wounded;  General  Bab- 
tngton  defeated  two  Boer  commandoes 
in  the  Transvaal,  killing  or  wounding 
twenty  Boers  and  capturing  Comman- 
dant Duprez;  the  editor  of  the  Afri- 
kander organ,  0ns  Land,  at  Cape  Town, 
was  arrested  for  sedition. 

TUESDAY,   JANUARY  8 

Domestic— The  United  States  has 
proposed  that  the  questions  of  indem- 
nity and  of  framing  new  commercial 
treaties  with  China  shall  be  considered 
by    an     international     commission     at 

Washington Argument    on     Puerto 

Rican  test  cases  began  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  F.  R.  Coudert, 
Jr.,  making  the  first  speech  against  the 

government's  contention The  mayor 

of  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  removed  from 
office  on  charges  of  irregularity  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs Pay- 
master Charles  P.  Thompson,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  died  in  Washington. 

Foreign. — President  Deschanel  was 
reelected  by  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  after  a  close  contest  with  Henri 
Brisson....The  Prussian  diet  was 
opened  by  Count  von  Bulow,  who  read 

the  speech  from  the  throne A  peace 

commission  is  being  formed  at  Bloem- 
fontein  to  interview  General  De  Wet, 
Mr.   Steyn,   and  other  leaders,   to   ex- 


plain Lord  Kitchener's  terms  and  to  en- 
deavor to  induce  them  to  yield. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY    9 

Domestic. — Senator  Frye  replied  to 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  the 
ship  subsidy  bill Argument  on  Puer- 
to Rican  test  suits  was  continued  in  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  F.  R. 
Coudert,  Jr.,  Alphonso  Hart,  and  H. 
M.  Ward  speaking  for  the  theory  that 
the  constitution  follows  the  flag,  and 
Solicitor-General  Richards  beginning 
his  presentation  of  the  government's 
case Samuel  R.  Van  Sant  was  inau- 
gurated    governor    of    Minnesota 

Congressman  Frank  G.  Clark,  of  the 
second  New  Hampshire  district,  died. 

Foreign. — The  Russians  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Chi-Li  have  distributed  to  na- 
tive Chinese  10,000  rations  of  rice  in 
behalf  of  Emperor  Nicholas Ru- 
dolph Chambers  is  to  succeed  E.  T. 
Cook  as  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  which  will  now  oppose  the  war. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARYj[lO 

Domestic. — ^The  Cuban  constitutional 
convention  has  decided  to  give  universal 

suffrage  to  the  future  republic The 

case  for  the  government  in  Puerto 
Rican  test  suits  was  presented  in  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  Solicitor- 
General  Richards  finishing  his  argu- 
ment, and  Attorney-General  Griggs  be- 
ginning   his    address Rear    Admiral 

Thomas  F.  Phelps,  of  Washington,  died. 

Foreign. — The  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Peking  have  signed  the  joint 
note;  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  that  the  scene  of  negotiations  be 
transferred  from  Peking  to  Washing- 
ton was  withdrawn,  owing  to  opposition 
of  the  powers General  Kitchener  re- 
ports a  series  of  determined  attacks  by 
the  Boers  on  British  posts  along  the 
Delagoa  bay  railway  on  the  night  of 
January  7,  all  of  which  were  repulsed, 
the  losses  on  both  sides  being  heavy; 
the  Boers  attacked  a  convoy  on  January 
8  and  lost  eleven  killed;  five  thousand 
Boers  are  said  to  be  "trekking"  west 
into  the  heart  of  Cape  Colony. 

FRIDAY,   JANUARY    II 

Domestic. — In  a  hearing  before  the 
Philippine  commission  at  Manila,  repre- 
sentative Filipinos  opposed  a  proposed 
law  permitting  religious  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  after  school  hours,  while 
a  Catholic  committee  urged  the  adop- 
tion   of    the    law Attorney-General 

Griggs  and  ex-Secretary  John  G.  Car- 
lisle made  the  closing  arguments  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  test  suits  pending  before 
the  United  States  supreme  court.... In 
Copenhagen  it  is  reported  that  the  ne- 


gotiations for  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States  are 
nearing  completion. 

Foreign. — General  Kitchener  reports. 
an  attack  by  Boers  upon  the  British  post 
at  Machadorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  which 
was  repulsed;  the  Cape  Colony  in- 
vaders are  said  to  be  breaking  up  into 
small  bands,  which  are  retiring  north- 
ward or  hiding  in  the  mountains.... 
Prince  Chun,  brother  of  Emperor 
Kwang  Su,  is  in  Peking,  and  asserts 
that  the  emperor  desires  to  return  to 
the  capital. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY    12 

Domestic. — The  state  department  re- 
ceived official  notice  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
are  under  consideration  at  the  foreign 

office    in    London The    ag^riculturat 

interests  of  Cuba  are  seeking  to  have 
the  United  States  government  modify 
the  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  from 

that   island The    fleet    of   Americai> 

war  vessels  sailed  from  Bermuda  for 
Madeira  on  their  way  to  Manila. 

Foreign. — The  Chinese  peace  com- 
missioners at  Peking  have  received 
orders  to  sign  the  joint  note  of  the 
powers;  the  British  foreign  office  de- 
nies the  report  of  the  cession  of  the 
New-Chwang-Shan-Hai-Kwan    railroad 

to    Russia   by    Lord    Salisbury The 

canal  bill  presented  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Prussian  diet  contemplates  the 
expenditure  of  384,000,000  marks. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY    1 3 

Domestic. — General  Grant,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  finish  the  latest  insurrec- 
tion in  his  district,  reported  that  he  had 
encountered  a  number  of  bands  south 
of  Buloc  mountain,  all  of  which  retired 
up  the  hills;  the  American  casualties 
were  a  sergeant  and  a  private  of  Troop 
A,  Philippine  cavalry. 

Foreign. — The  joint  note  of  the 
powers  has  finally  been  signed  by  the 
Chinese  peace  commissioners;  Prince 
Ching  has  protested  to  the  court  against 
the  contemplated  appointment  of  Vice- 
roy Chang  Chih  Tung  as  peace  com- 
missioner, to  succeed  Li  Hung  Chang; 
it  is  reported  in  Shanghai  that  a  French 
force  defeated  the  boxers  near  Pao- 
Ting-Fu,  killing  a  thousand  of  them. . . . 
General  Kitchener  reports  that  i,40i> 
Boers  attacked  two  stations  on  the  rail- 
way between  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria, but  were  driven  off,  and  are  being 
pursued  by  a  cavalry  brigade;  also  that 
three  agents  of  a  Boer  peace  committee 
were  flogged  and  one  was  shot  in  De 
Wet's    laager,   by   order   of   the    Boer 

commandant The  steamer  Ttxan,  at 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  Colon,  reports 
desperate  fighting  around  Panama  oi> 
January  10  and  11,  rebels  trying  to  cap- 
ture the  city The  issue  of  new  stock 

and  bonds  in  Germany  last  year  aggre- 
gated 1,583,000,000  marks,  against  a,- 
337.000,000  marks  for  1899.... The  hos- 
pital ship  Maine  arrived  at  London  witb 
invalids  from  China. 
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Botanical  Specimens 

I.  THE  ELECTRIC  UGHT  PLANT 

Here's  the  Electric  Light  Plant;  see 
How  bright  its  blossoms  seem  to  be. 
Afar  it  spreads  its  branching  routes; 
Electric  currents  are  its  fruits. 
It  is  a  house-plant ;  in  our  rooms 
We  may  enjoy  its  brilliant  blooms. 

11.  THE  KASPBEKKY  SHRUB 

Next  of  the  Raspberry  Shrub  I'll  tell. 
By  glass  protected,  it  thrives  well. 
Like  to  the  mushroom,  it  is  found 
In  dark,  damp  cellars  underground. 
It  needs  no  watering  at  all, 
And  ripens  in  the  early  fall. 

m.   A   WALLFLOWER 

A  faded  Wallflower  we  may  spy. 

Hardy,  perennial,  five  feet  high. 

It  clings  to  walls  of  drawing-rooms, 

It  leaves  quite  late  and  never  blooms. 

If  it  were  but  a  bud,  ah,  then 

Twould  be  much  more  admired  by  men. 

IV.   FLY-LEAVES 

Of  surface  smooth  and  texture  fine. 
These  leaves  have  neither  vein  nor  line. 
They're    found    in   groups    of    two    or 

three: 
Of  little  use  they  seem  to  be. 
Even  in  autumn,  it  is  said. 
Though   they   may  turn,   they  are  not 

read. 

V.  THE    SQUARE    ROOT 

The  Square  Root  is  not  nice  a  bit 
Mathematicians  dig  for  it ; 
They  seem  to  relish  it,  but  I 
Think  it  exceeding  hard  and  dry. 
Yet  'tis  of  use,  for  I  suppose 
From  it  a  branch  of  learning  grows. 
Carolyn  Wells,  in  the  Century. 


Then,  O  what  sight  for  re'aders'  eyesl 
Wide  ranged  the  battle  of  the  Books 
Of  France  and  many  foreign  nooks, 
Of  kings  and  castles,  knights  and  rooks, 
Of  famous  men,  their  manners,  looks. 

Proposals  and  replies. 
Amid  the  scenes  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Johnston's  editions  fly. 
And  Winston  Churchill's  novel  bright 
With  Leicester  Ford's  was  in  the  fight. 

Although  against  them  tried 
Full  many  a  gory  story  dark 
To  reach  the  Hundred-Thousand  mark. 
Booth   Tarkington's   "Monsieur   Beau- 

caire" 
With  "Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  was 

there. 
And  dozens  more,  beside.    .    .    . 

— Gelett  Burgess,  in  the  Bookman. 


Unappreciated  Favor 

Nell  was  flirting  with  Jim 
Just  to  see  if  I'd  care; 
It  was  hard  luck  for  him — 
Nell  was  flirting  with  Jim, 
While  his  chances  grew  slim 
With  Marie,  over  there. 
Nell  was  flirting  with  Jim 
Just  to  see  if  I'd  care. 

— S.  G.  S.,  in  the  Smart  Set. 


Alas! 
Once  a  Monumental  Bluff 
Met  a  Pillar  of  Society ; 
Each  of  his  role  had  had  enough, 

And  so  decided  for  variety 
To  swap  both  character  and  name — 
They  found  their   roles   were  just  the 
same. 

P.  McA.,  in  Life. 


The  Flodden  Field  of  Fiction 
Wilkins  and  Jewett  rested  still 
With  Guiney  on  Parnassus  Hill, 
On  which,  the  Century  having  changed. 
These  artists  seemed  but  ill-arranged. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Romantic,  now,  the  point  of  view. 
Sadly  did  Mary  Wilkins  say, 
"No  more  does  Realism  pay! 
No  hope  for  Literature  to-day! 
For,  seel  Look  up!   On  Romance  bent 
The  General  Public  is  intent!" 

And  sudden,  as  she  spoke, 
From  the  white  pages  of  the  Three, 
The  Harper's,  Scribner's,  Century, 
Athnik  to  the  Pink  Munsey 

Were  filled  with  swords  and  smoke! 
In  volumes  vast,  and  spreading  far. 
Tales  of  adventure,  love  and  war, 

The  Costume  School  awoke! 


SARIN  COQUELHARbt 
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Adventure  of  a  Book  Agent 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,"  remarked 
Judge  Crabtree,  "I  was  pretty  hard  up 
sometimes,   and   did   various   things  to 
raise  the  wind.    Acted  as  book  agent 
one  summer.    While  at  this  I  ran  across 
the  most  ingenious  man  I  ever  heard  of 
— ^man  named  Hobroy.    Hobroy  was  a 
real   benefactor  of  mankind,  though  it 
didn't  seem  so  to  me  at  the  time.    It 
was  up  at  Syracuse.    Hobroy  was  presi- 
dent of  several  corporations.    The  word 
got  passed  around  that  he  was  an  easy 
subject   for  agents,  and   his  door-knob 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  high  polish  by  the 
fraternity.    I  saw  that  I  might  as  well 
join  the  procession,  so  one  afternoon  I 
headed  his  way.    At  the  door  an  ambu- 
lance was  just  driving  ofl,  but  I  thought 
nothing  of  it    I  went  on  upstairs,  and 
sent  in  my  card.    A  young  man  came 
out  who  said  he  was  Hobroy's  private 
secretary,    and   asked    my    business.     I 
saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell 
the  truth — ^that  is,  the  modified,  book- 
agential  truth,  so  I  said :    T  am  intro- 
ducing a  work  on  a  subject   in  which 
Mr.  Hobroy  is  greatly  interested,  and 
several  of  his  business  friends  have  ad- 
vised me  to  see  him.    In  fact,'  I  added, 
looking  the  other  in  the  eye  candidly, 
T  understand  that  Mr.  Hobroy  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  examine  the  work  in 
question."     To  my  surprise.  h#  simply 
said:    'Step  this  way,  and  Mr.  Hobroy 
will  see  you,'  and  led  me  into  a  back 
room,   waved   me   toward   a   man   at   a 
desk,    and    disappeared.     Of    course    I 
knew  that  Hobroy  didn't  want  my  book, 
so  I  went  at   him  hammer  and  tongs. 
Began  talking  like  a   phonograph,  and 
never  gave  him  a  chance  to  say  a  word. 
Dragged  out  my  specimen  pages.     Read 
him  the  introduction  and  the  strongest 
passages  in  each  chapter.     Showed  him 
the    illustrations,   and   pointed    out   the 
index.     Quoted   the  best   press   notices 
the  book  had  received,  and  rat-tied  oflF 
the  list   of   people  who  had   taken  the 
work.    Pulled   out   facsimile   letters   of 
commendation  from  prominent  men,  and 
displayed  the  different  styles  of  binding. 
Hobroy    seemed    interested,    but    never 
said  a  word,  though  that  wasn't  strange, 
since  I  hadn't  given  him  a  chance.    By 
the  time  I  got  through  I  was  pretty  well 
warmed  up,  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
go  over  the  whole  thing  again,   which 
I  did,  practically,  throwing  in  some  ad- 
ditional touches  which  I  had  forgotten 
Ijefore.     When   I   finished   this  time   I 
made  a  longer  pause,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing, not  even  replying  to  my  inquiry  if  I 
might  put  down  his  name.    This  rather 
surprised  me,  still  I  didn't  show  it,  but 
in  a  general  way  gave  him  the  whole 
course  once  more.    This  time  I  stopped. 
I  had  to.    I  was  exhausted.     Still  my 
victim   said   nothing.    I    looked  at  him 
closely — been  too  busy  talking  before — 
then  sprang  up  and  iriaced  my  hand  on 
his   head.     Wax    figure.    Major,    true's 
you're  alive!    Wax  figure  made  to  re- 
semble old  Hobroy,  and  put  in  a  room 
fitted  up  like  his.    I  sank  down  on  the 
floor.    I  have  a  confused  remembrance 
of  footsteps  and  subdued  voices.    'Ring 
for  the  ambulance  again,'  said  one  voice. 
When    I    recovered    two   doctors    were 
bending  over  me." — Harper's  Magazine. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  BntlaeM  Sitnatioa 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Ihm't  Rtm'tw,  New  York,  January   la 

Only  in  the  textiles  is  special  hesita- 
tion shown.  Staple  products  are  firm, 
iron  and  steel  prices  are  held  without 
trouble,  boots  and  shoes  and  wool  are 
steady,  and  all  with  fair  demand,  so 
that  manufacturers  are  busy.  In  tex- 
tiles, however,  the  improvement  which 
seemed  to  be  promised  with  the  new 
year  is  still  delayed,  and  in  cotton 
goods  stocks  are  growing  in  some 
quarters,  though  still  not  oppressively 
heavy  anywhere.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try distribution  of  merchandise  con- 
tinues on  a  good  scale  and  collections 
are  unusually  prompt. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

Construction  of  bridges  and  build- 
ings, together  with  contemplated  track 
elevation,  crowds  the  capacity  of  all 
concerns  making  structural  shapes  of 
iron  and  steel.  Orders  for  locomo- 
tives, cars,  rails  and  all  forms  of  rail- 
way equipment  are  also  abundant,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  reaction  in  the  in- 
dustry. Plate  and  sheet  mills  have 
large  business,  and  merchant  steel  is 
in  brisk  demand.  Iron  Age  reports  an 
increase  in  pig  iron  production  to  250,- 
351  tons  weekly,  which  is  the  largest 
amount  since  July,  and  new  furnaces 
have  been  added  since  the  statement 
was  issued.  Stocks  decreased  slightly 
in  December,  but  there  is  fear  of  ac- 
cumulation, and  quotations  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Philadelphia  have  declined 
during  the  past  week. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat  was  agitated  by  reports  of  a 
corner  in  the  May  option,  and  for  a 
time  exhibited  strength.  A  sharp  re- 
action followed,  holders  parting  read- 
ily with  their  contracts.  Despite  the 
advance  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the 
price  a  year  ago.  Atlantic  exports  show 
an  increase  to  3.255.053  bushels,  flour 
included,  against  2,315,588  in  1900. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  compari- 
son as  to  corn,  of  which  shipments 
abroad  amounted  to  4.543. '49  bushels, 
against  3.408,793  last  year,  while  the 
quotation  is  nearly  15  per  cent  higher. 
Wet  weather  is  interrupting  the  move- 
ment from  the  farms,  and  there  is  still 
much  complaint  of  low  grading  at 
Chicago. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Wool  has  ceased  to  decline,  and  sales 
at  the  three  chief  eastern  markets  in- 
creased slightly  to  3,308.700  pounds, 
against  3,121,000  in  the  week  preceding. 
A  year  ago  sales  were  considered  re- 


markably small  for  that  season  at  5,- 
188,000  pounds.  Manufacturers  pur- 
chase with  extreme  caution,  and  do- 
mestic fleeces  suffer  by  increased  com- 
petition of  cheap  wool  from  Australia 
and  China.  Some  dealers  hope  for 
higher  prices  at  Tuesday's  London 
sale,  although  it  is  known  that  large 
stocks  are  to  be  offered,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  foreign  situation  to  sup- 
port sanguine  expectations.  Opinions 
of  the  best  informed  men  are  far  apart. 
Estimates  of  receipts  also  disagree, 
and  while  some  hold  tenaciously  to  be- 
lief in  the  highest  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  others  are  holding  long  lines 
of  future  contracts.  The  past  week 
brought  no  especially  important  devel- 
opments, although  traders  on  the 
"bear"  side  discovered  encouragement 
in  the  port  movement  and  also  in  ca- 
bles.   Cotton  goods  have  been  quiet. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Earnings  of  the  few  roads  reporting 
for  the  first  week  of  January  show  con- 
tinuation of  the  improvement  over  last 
year  noted  in  December.  Gross  earn- 
ings of  all  United  States  roads  report- 
ing are  $2,827,577,  a  gain  of  10.2  per 
cent  over  last  year. 

STAPLE   TRICES. 

Jan.  I,,  ,901.    Jan.  i»,  1900. 

Wheat,  No.  a  red  7c '4c.  73KC. 

Corn,  No.  9  mixed 4^Kc  4oiKC 

^'••^o-^i- 3oJ4c.'  .9kc; 

Rye,  No.  a  »  esiem 5fc.  6iWc. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld loHc.  7Hc' 

Print  clotLs.  f  4x64 3i,,c.  -Mc 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. X »<ri2sc.  33ffi34C. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmhg a9iSi'3oc.  50c. 

Pork  mess  new «'3'Sc((i«i4.5o«io.sc6|ii.oo 

Lard,  prime,  contU 7.65c.  6.3SC. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery p^c.  30c* 

Cheese,  Sta'e,  L.O.F....  ii);c.  i/jic. 

Sugar,  ceninl.  960 ,^c.  4  5-i6c. 

Sugar,  granulated 5.60c.  5.05c. 

Coffee,  No.  7Job'e lots...  7JJC.  8c. 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal 7.a5C.  990c. 

•I.TO".  Bess,  pig 4iy".(atii.io  %■>$.<» 

•steel  billets,  ton <'9  75  *35.co 

Steelraili »3«.oo  $35.oo 

Copper,  lake  Jng.  lb 17.C0C.  i6.>5c. 

l*f<','."' *Vii<^-  4.70c 

I'f.'D 20.25c.  a5.SOC. 

•Pittsburg. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  were  324  in  the 
United  States,  against  274  last  year, 
and  zy  in  Canada  against  25  last  year. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Foreign  trade  at  this  port  for  the 
first  week  of  January  was  much  lighter 
than  last  year.  Exports  decreased 
$4,040,474,  while  imports  were  only 
$326,519  smaller.  For  the  first  time  in 
recent  weeks  the  balance  of  trade  was 
against  this  country,  and  to  the  extent 
of  about  $900,000. 

4- 

Pliuuiclal 

THE    MONKY  MARKXT 

BradttrMCt,  New  York,  Januarj-  12 

The  general  feeling  in  money-market 
circles  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  gold,  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000  or  upward,  to  London  will  vir- 
tually be  a  loan  to  that  center  and  can 
be  spared  without  any  particular  ill  ef- 
fects here.  There  was  greater  freedom 
in  the  offerings  of  money  on  time,  and 
the  demand  is  also  better.  Rates  are 
quoted  4@4H  per  cent  for  thirty  to 
ninety  days,  and  4J4  per  cent  for  longer 
periods  on  mixed  collateral,  higher 
figures  being  asked  where  industrials, 
constitute  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  se- 
curity. Commercial  paper  is  also  ii> 
better  request  from  out  of  town,  and 
local  buyers  are  beginning  to  come  into 
the  market  Transactions  are  based  on 
quotations  of  4J4@S  per  cent  for  prime 
double  names.  Call  money  has  been  ii> 
increasing  supply,  and  eased  off  to  3^ 
per  cent  as  the  prevalent  rate,  with  2^ 
@S  per  cent  as  the  extremes  either  way 
of  the  week's  quotations.  Money  ii 
also  growing  easier  at  the  interior. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  increased  ease  of  money  in  the 
markets  of  this  country,  with  the  stead- 
iness and  high  rates  which  are  still 
prevalent  at  London,  have  caused  a 
further  rise  in  exchange  quotations  at 
New  York.  Demand  sterling  rose 
from  4.86j4@4.86fg  to  4.87@4.87j^,  with 
a  corresponding  hardening  in  long 
bills.  The  movement  of  the  market, 
which  represents  a  rise  of  nearly  7, 
cents  within  three  weeks,  has  naturally 
occasioned  expectations  of  gold  ex- 
ports. The  accumulation  of  funds  at 
New  York  and  the  decline  of  rates  ii> 
the  loan  market  rendered  financial  in- 
terests somewhat  indifferent  to  this 
prospect,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
Bank  of  England  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  raise  its  price  for  American 
gold  or  to  openly  take  steps  calculatet) 
to  hasten  the  movement  of  specie  from 
this  side.  The  comparatively  favorable 
weekly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  Thursday  did  not  change  the 
outlook  in  view  of  the  further  harden- 
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'  I  ""HE  plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim- 
neys ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth' s  "pearl  top" 
or  "  pearl  glass." 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  "  pearled  "  —  a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are    etched    in   the   glass  — 

"MACBETH      PEARL     GLASS "  — 

another  trade-mark. 

Cur  "  Index "  describes  «//  lamps  and  thcl^ 
froper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  ordet 
Ifae  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it« 


Address 


MACaaTH,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


ing  of  money  in  London,  and  it  was 
generally  concluded  that  gold  ship- 
ments were  merely  postponed  because 
they  could  be  made  by  faster  steamers 
next  wek.  On  Friday  sixty-day  bills 
and  cable  transfers  were  J^  cent  higher 
on  good  inquiry. 

BANK    CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate the  sum  of  $2,642,465,807,  a  gain 
of  14.6  per  cent  over  last  week  and  of 
41  per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 
New  York  clearings  alone  about  equal 
those  of  the  entire  country  a  year  ago, 
while  outside  of  New  York  the  gain  is 
8.7  per  cent  over  last  week  and  14  per 
cent  over  last  year. 

THE  STOCK   MARKET 

Speculative  activity  at  New  York  is 
very  great,  but  prices  receded  from  the 
extreme  advances  made  early  this  week, 
when  dealings  broke  records,  2,113,000 
shares  being  recorded  as  sold  at  the 
New  York  stock  exchange  on  Monday. 
The  purchase  of  Jersey  Central  for  the 
Reading  and  reports  that  the  St.  Paul 
would  be  leased  to  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific,  with  7  per  cent 
dividends  guaranteed,  as  well  as  other 
reports  of  combinations,  tended  to 
greatly  excite  speculation.  Statements 
by  leading  financiers  that  the  alleged 
St  Paul  and  other  deals  were  exag- 
gerated caused  recessions  from  high 
prices  in  the  grangers  and  coal  stocks. 
The  southwestern  group,  led  by  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  then  became  very  strong 
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INVESTMENT     SECURITIES. 
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under  manipulation  and  buying  based 
on  dividend  prospects.  Louisville  and 
Nashville  also  improving  on  an  in- 
creased dividend.  London  was  a  seller 
of  the  market,  and  professional  realiz- 
ing and  short  selling  were  noticed  on  a 
large  scale,  though  good  buying  ap- 
peared at  concessions,  and  investiffent 
purchases  are  very  large.  Industrials 
have  been  neglected,  and  National 
Tube  broke  on  fears  of  competition 
from  the  Carnegie  company,  Tennessee 
Coal  also  selling  down  on  the  passing 
of  its  dividend.  Great  strength  was 
shown  by  the  coalers  on  Friday,  when 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  7  per  cent 
dividend  was  announced. 

•«• 

Industrial  Combinations  in  1900 

Springfield  (Mas*.)  RtptMican 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
which  is  keeping  a  record  of  industrial 
combinations,  gives,  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  past  year  in 
this  respect,  compared  with  what  was 
done  in  1899: 

Consolidations  igoo  1899 

Common  slock $4eo,87o,ocx>    ti,<i8,4ooooa 

Preferred  stock 179.300.0:0        836,100.000 

bonds.... 303.900,00c       9'.(7,395,ooo 

Total  stocks  and 
bonds t'43,37<',ooo  $3,481  .Sgs.coo 

And  in  addition  the  |Capitalization  of 
existing  combinations  was  increased  by 
$101,825,000  in  1900,  and  by  $288,350,- 
000  in  1899— making  a  grand  total  of 
$945,195,000  of  combination  capitaliza- 
tion put  out  last  year  and  $2,770,245,000 
in  the  previous  year.  Thus,  compared 
with  1899,  the  past  year  in  trust  build- 
ing was  one  of  only  moderate  activity, 
the  market  having  previously  been 
pretty  well  glutted  with  this  kind  of  se- 
curity; but  the  figures  would  appear 
startlingly  large  if  the  comparison  were 
extended  further  back. 

The  consolidations  of  1900  are  distin- 
guished for  a  much  greater  amount  of 
bonds  issued  relative  to  total  capitali- 
zation and  a  smaller  relative  amount  of 
preferred  stock.  The  common  stock 
in  both  cases  represents  little  more  than 
wind  and  water— valuable  elements  in 
their  way  but  not  here,  except  as  a 
means  of  fleecing  the  public.  Additional 
to  all  this,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
prints  a  list  of  corporations  formed  in 
1900  in  the  eastern  states,  not  of  a  con- 
solidating nature  and  having  a  capital- 
ization of  $1,000,000  or  over,  whose 
combined  stock  and  bond  capital  aggre- 
gates $948,875,000.  It  is  altogether  an 
exhibit  of  phenomenal  activity  in  cor- 
poration combination,  exploitation,  and 
speculation. 

The  notable  feature  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  this  activity  is  the  amount 
of  new  competition  appearing  in  the 
field  against  the  consolidated  concerns, 
[the  sugar,  rubber,  tin-plate,  tube,  wire 
and  steel,  match,  and  paper  "trusts" 
having  many  active  competitors.]  All 
around  is  to  be  seen  new  competition 
arising  against  attempted  trust  monon- 
oly,  where  the  conditions  permit  of  the 
application  of  the  competitive  principle. 
That  this  must  lead  to  a  great  over-ex- 
tension of  productive  capacity  is  ih-  ' 
vJ(JI»->  »1»-.lhWs'nf  present  oonibina-   1 


Five  Notable 
Books 


OM  Virgfinia  and  Her  Ndjlib6rs 

ByJOHNFlSKE.  Illustrated  Editicn.  Con- 
taining Portraits,  Maps,  Facsimiles, 
Contemporary  Views,  Prints  and  other 
Historic  Material.  2  vols.,  8vo,  $&oo; 
halt  calf,  $12.50. 

These  volumes,  which  are  of  a  very  high 
order  of  value  and  interest,  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  superb  portraits,  maps, 
plans  of  battles,  pictures  of  historic  bnild- 
ings  and  scenes,  medals,  facsimiles,  etc. 

A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy 

Being  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  1776.1876. 
By  John  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary 
ofStateforthe  United  States.  8vo,$3.5o. 
"Every  important  event  in  our  diplo- 
matic history  is  reviewed,  its  course  fol- 
lowed, and  its  results  stated.   In  doing  this 
the  author  brings  out  many  features  drawn 
from  original  sources,  and  invests  the  af- 
fairs of  diplomacy  with  new  interest     The 
work  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  political 
history    and    American      Literature." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Never  before  has  American  history 
been  presented  in  so  authoritative  and  yet 
interesting  fashion  from  the  diplomatic 
standpoint." — Boston   Daily  Advertiser. 

Theodore  Parker 

By  John  White  Chadwick.  With  two 
portraits.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  $2.00. 

"It  is  the  most  readable,  we  think,  of 
recent  memoirs,  and  in  conception,  han- 
dling and  style  fairly  revives  the  art  of 
biography,  which  of  late  has  seemed  to  be 
languishing.  .  .  .  The  interest  engaged 
at  the  outset  is  sustained  to  the  close  of  the 
volume." — The  Coiigregationalist.     . 

The  Frigrate  Constitution  t 

The  Central  Figure  of  the  Navy 

Under  Sail 

By  Ira  N.  Hollis,  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Harvard  University.    With  many 
Illustrations.     l2mo,  $1.50. 
Professor  Hollis  here  tells  the  story  of 
the  famous  Constitution  [  "Old  Ironsides''] 
and  of  the  great  events  which  made  her 
the  leading  figure  of  the  United   States 
Navy  under  sail.    It  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting story,  fully  illustrated. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Navy 
Under  Steam  .  .  . 

By  Frank  M.  Bennett,  Lieutenant  U.  S. 

Navy.     Fully  illustrated,  l2mo,  $1.50. 

"The  liook  is  informing  and  of  real  in- 
terest. Episodesin  the  career  of  the  Mon- 
itor lend  a  dramatijC  flavor.  The  volume 
is  fiilly  illustrated  and  carries  the  story  of 
the  Navy  through  the  events  of  the  Span- 
ish war  to  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  fleet 
in  New  York  harbor." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

SoUhy  ail BookseUtrs.  Sent pottpaid,  by 
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PUBLIC  OPINION 

tion  effort  were  over-occupied  before, 
which  fact  has  constituted  the  chief 
stimulus  to  the  formation  of  combina- 
tions.  If  the  trusts  had  made  an  hon- 
est effort  to  work  along  reasonable  and 
legitimate  lines  and  admit  the  public 
t*  a  share  in  such  economies  of  pro- 
duction as  they  claim  to  effect,  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  different  G>mpe- 
tition  beyond  that  of  a  potential  char- 
acter might  have  been  kept  down.  But 
the  greed  of  fancied  monopoly  has 
proved  to  be  irresistible,  and  influences 
have  accordingly  been  created  making 
for  greater  over-production  and  more 
savage  competition  than  ever.  The  end 
of  this  greatly  stimulated  over-invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  lines  need  not 
be  described.  It  may  be  put  over  and 
delayed  by  recombinations  to  take  in 
the  newest  batch  of  independent  con- 
cerns, but  it  can  not  be  averted  finally. 

*      ' 
Varions  Tspics 

In  1900  the  Minneapolis  flour  output 
amounted  to  15,082,000  barrels,  as 
against  14,291,780  barrels  for  1899. 

A  statement  of  Statistician  Hyde 
shows  that  in  1900  nine  crops  netted 
the  farmers  $2,275,116,372,  an  increase 
of  $248,430,298  over  i^,  or  over  12 
per  cent.  In  round  figures  the  in- 
creases over  1899  were  M  foOows: 
Corn,  $127,000,  000;  wheat,  $46,000,000; 
buckwheat,  $1,000,000;  hay,  $28,000,- 
000;  cotton,  $73,000,000.  The  decreases 
were:  Oats,  $20,000,000;  rye,  $1,000,- 
000;  barley  and  potatoes,  each  $3,000,- 
000.  Of  these  nine  crops,  corn  took 
first  as  regards  value,  followed  by  hay, 
then  by  cotton  and  wheat,  with  oats  and 
potatoes  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
other  three  crops  in  the  aggregate 
reach  only  one-half  the  value  of  the 
potatoes. 
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PHYSiaANS 
AGREE 

that  ROBIKSOIT'S  BATH  CABINET  cures  the  very  worst  cases  of  Bheimuitiim, 
Neuralgia,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  Typhoid  and  other  Fevers,  Conges- 
tions, Kidney,  Liver,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases,  Oheaity  and  Stomach  Troubles, 
Soothes  the  Naives,  and  prevents  sickness.    Gives  a  beautiful  Complexion. 

A  TUBKISH  BATH  AT  HOME  FOK  TWO  RENTS,  It  opens  the  pores  and 
sweats  the  poisons  (wh  ch  cause  disease)  out  of  the  blord-  The  best  physicians  in 
America  and  Europe  endorse  and  use  the  Robinson  Bath  Cabinet. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Tale  University,  says:  "I  am  u«ing  your  cabinet  in  the 
College  Gymnasium,  and  at  my  home.  1  find  it  very  valuable  in  treating  Sheumatiam 
and  many  other  diseases." 

,,,.Dr.p.  F.  Adams,  of  Boston,  savi:  "  The  Vapor  Baths  make  the  weak  and  de- 
bilitated grow  strong,  and  the  nervous  and  sleepless  are  quieted,  and  made  to  sleep 
hke  a  young  child." 

Sir  John  Fyfe,  M.D.,  says:  "Its  effects  are  most  remarkable  in  treating  dis 
eases  01  the  I.iver  and  Kidne>.  ' 

Dr.  Brereton  says :  "  It  has  become  a  question  with  me,  not  what  the  Vapor 
Bath  will  cure,  but  what  it  will  not  cure.    Pains  and  Aches  vanish  as  if  by  magic." 

Thirty  Days'  Trial :  If  not  found  exactly  as  represented,  money  refunded.  Our 
cabinet  possesses  four  Essential  Features,  covered  by  patents,  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  Cabinet  Bath. 

.  92.00  Book  Free  to  Fatrons.    It  contains  full  instructions  for  curing  diseases, 
written  by  prominent  Physicians. 

^.^-^K'^S*  '"^^  *<"■  our  handsomely  illustrated  cataloffue,  and  our  "  SPEdAI 
OFFEK"  to  customers. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


The  Neely  Decision 

The  federal  supreme  court,  in  remanding  C.  F.  W. 
Neely,  charged  with  postal  frauds  in  Cuba,  to  Havana 
for  trial,  decided  that  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  to  foreign 
countries  occupied  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
law  shall  cover  extradition  for  embezzlement,  is  con- 
stitutional. The  court  holds  that  Cuba  is  "foreign" 
territory  within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  June  6,  igoo ; 
that  Cuba  is  territory  held  "in  trust"  for  its  inhabi- 
tants by  the  United  States,  and  that,  pending  the  paci- 

,  fication  of  the  island,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  protect,  by  all  "appropriate  legal  modes,  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property"  of  the  inhabitants  who  submit 

•to  the  temporary  federal  authority.  The  decision  fur- 
thermore rules  that  the  American  congress  can  legis- 


late to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Spain,  and  that  legislation  providing  for 
the  extradition  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  of  per- 
sons who  have  committed  crimes  in  Cuba  is  appropri- 
ate and  proper  legislation  under  the  treaty. 


BrcHjklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard  UhUh  (Rep.) 
The  chief  significance  of  the  decision,  which  is  a 
unanimous  one,  is  the  liberal  interpretation  it  puts 
upon  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  government,  and 
administration  officials,  who  are,  of  course,  greatly 
gratified  because  their  policy  is  so  emphatically  upheld, 
believe  the  Neely  judgment  points  to  a  government 
victory  in  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Philippine  cases.  The 
contention  of  opposing  counsel  in  the  Neely  case  was 
that,  since  the  United  States  has  been  and  is  exercis- 
ing sovereign  power  over  Cuba,  that  island  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  foreign  country  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tradition. The  court  holds  it  is  a  foreign  country, 
and  that  our  government  is  simply  exercising  sover- 
eign powers  under  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
constitution,  and  yet  the  administration  is  not  tied  by 
the  limitations  of  the  constitution  respecting  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  but  may  adopt  and  enforce  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  civil  law  which  was  in  force  when  we 
occupied  the  island.  The  judgment  of  the  intelligent 
portions  of  the  community  will  doubtless  be  as  unani- 
mous as  was  that  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 
Some  commentators  on  the  decision  profess  to  dis- 
cover in  it  a  declaration  of  principles  that  will  rule 
the  Puerto  Rican  cases.  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  arguing  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  one  of  the  Puerto  Rican  cases, 
in  which  the  issue  is  raised  whether  the  ports  of  that 
island  are  foreign  ports,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Neely  decision  established  the  doctrines  that  congress 
could  legislate  on  any  subject  to  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  had  been  extended,  and  that  ter- 
ritory may  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  without 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  said  ter- 
ritory. These  conclusions  do  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  court's  ruling  and  reasoning.  Cuba  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  foreign  country  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tradition legislation.  The  vital  point  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  cases  is,  whether  Puerto  Rico  is  "domestic"  ter- 
ritory as  to  the  mandates  and  prohibitions  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  The  Puerto  Rican  cases  involve  the 
definition  of  the  title  "the  United  States,"  and  a  ju- 
dicial construction  of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Neely  deliverance  throw* 
no  informing  light  oi'tfaese  contentions,  and  it  is  idle 
to  speculate  upon  the  bearing  which  the  decision  may- 
have  upon  them. 
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Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Re.orJ  (Dera.) 
Aside  from  all  considerations  of  the  turpitude  of 
Neely's  offense,  and  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
provision  for  its  punishment,  it  is  evident  that  the  de- 
cision just  handed  down  at  Washington  in  his  case 
marks  an  epoch  and  a  step  in  advance  in  federal  and 
international  jurisprudence.  It  has  been  authoritative- 
ly and  finally  declared  that  whatever  evils  may  exist 
in  connection  with  continued  control  of  Cuba  by  fed- 
eral power  must  be  judicially  regarded  as  defects  of  a 
foreign  administration ;  that  somewhere  there  may  be 
exercised  extra  constitutional  functions  by  authorities 
created  by  the  constitution,  and  that  restrictions  of 
organic  law  which  limit  military  powers  within  the 
United  States  are  inoperative  when  the  armed  gov- 
erning force  is  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  re- 
public. Neely  no  doubt  deserves  his  fate;  but  the 
American  people,  on  sober  second  thought,  will  be  like- 
ly to  regret  profoundly  the  unconscious  disclosure  of 
the  government's  march  to  imperialism  which  has  been 
made  in  the  extradition  proceedings  brought  against 
him. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Timts  {Dem.) 

The  embezzler  of  postal  funds  will  now  be  sent 
back  to  Havana  for  trial.  He  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  escape  than  if  he  had  been  tried  in  a  United 
States  court  at  home,  long  experience  having  led  the 
Cubans  to  take  a  rather  lenient  view  of  official  mal- 
feasance. As  he  could  not  be  tried  here,  however, 
for  the  offense  itself,  the  failure  of  extradition  would 
probably  have  enabled  him  to  escape  the  due  penalty  of 
his  crime.  Beyond  its  individual  application,  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  has  no  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance. The  declaration  of  the  senate,  accompany- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty,  that  the  United 
States  did  not  contemplate  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,  might  be  held  to  put  them  in  the 
same  category  with  Cuba,  but  that  would  leave  them 
foreign  territory,  not  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  overturn  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Puerto 
Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  definitely  annexed, 
and  its  political  status  bears  no  relation  to  that  of 
Cuba. 

New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 

If  the  United  States  can  by  treaty  acquire  extra- 
constitutional  jurisdiction  under  one  set  of  terms  with 
reference  to  foreign  relations,  it  can  by  another  set  of 
terms.  The  question  of  sovereignty  is  one  of  interna- 
tional status  and  exact  measure  of  obligation  assumed. 
It  does  not  affect  the  relations  of  our  officers  to  the 
constitution.  If  it  does  not  tie  their  hands  in  Cuba, 
why  should  it  tie  their  hands  in  the  Philippines,  when 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  treaty-making  power  did 
not  mean  to  incorporate  those  islands  into  the  union 
or  assume  any  closer  relation  to  them  than  under  the 
circumstances  duty  seemed  to  require  of  a  civilized 
power  in  expelling  their  old  sovereign  and  taking 
them  under  tutelage? 


An  "  Ugly  and  Haunting  Coincidence  " 

Chicago  (in.)  Timtt-HeraU  (Rep.) 

The  American  reverence  for  the  supreme  court  is 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  ugly  and  haunting  coinci- 
dence of  the  appointment  of  the  sons  of  two  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  to  positions  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  policy  of  the  administration 
toward  the  island  is  an  issue  before  the  court.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  president  should  have  harbored  for 
a  moment  the  idea  of  influencing  the  judgments  of 
Justices  McKenna  and  Harlan  by  favors  to  their  sons. 


Nor  can  he  have  conceived  that  their  appointments 
would  suggest  such  a  possibility.  The  very  impossi- 
bility of  the  thing  itself  probably  blinded  him  to  the 
inevitableness  of  the  suggestion  in  the  public  mind. 
But  the  damage  is  done.  Across  the  undimmed  mir- 
ror of  the  supreme  court  has  passed  the  breath  of  a 
suggestion  of  personal  influence  from  the  executive. 
Absolutely  baseless,  we  most  firmly  believe,  but  unde- 
niable. It  has  already  deprived  Justice  Harlan's  son 
of  the  congratulations  due  his  personal  worth  and  legal 
fitness.  It  has  discounted  the  decision  of  the  court  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  "I  told  you  sos"  of  the  dis- 
appointed. There  seems  only  one  way  to  rob  the  sus- 
picion of  its  sting.  Justices  McKenna  and  Harlan 
should  decline  to  sit  longer  in  the  island  cases.  Such 
action  is  not  needed  to  exonerate  them  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  personal  impropriety  in  the  premises,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  relation  of  the  executive 
and  the  supreme  court  from  the  barest  hint  of  recipro- 
cating favors. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.) 

Persons  who  like  to  think  ill  of  their  fellows  have 
suggested  that  the  appointment  of  the  sons  of  two 
supreme  court  justices  to  positions  in  the  new  posses- 
sions has  been  made  with  a  view  to  influencing  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  on  the  pending  question,  "Does  the 
constitution  follow  the  flag?"  Mr.  Harlan  was  in- 
vited and  urged  by  the  president  to  take  the  office  when 
it  was  first  created,  and  before  the  pending  constitu- 
tional question  arose.  Mr.  Harlan  declin^  and  an- 
other was  appointed.  When  the  incumbent  resigned, 
the  president  renewed  his  efforts  to  induce  Mr  Harlan 
to  accept  and  was  finally  successful.  The  other  case 
in  point  is  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant  McKenna,  of 
the  volunteer  army,  and  son  of  Justice  McKenna. 
The  promotion  was  made  in  common  with  that  of 
other  officers  on  the  recommendation  of  their  supe- 
riors, but  it  is  picked  out  by  the  evil-minded  and  ex- 
ploited as  another  instance  of  "presidential  lobbying  in 
the  supreme  court."  This  ill-supported  accusation  af- 
fecting the  integrity  of  the  president  and  the  supreme 
court  is  a  disgrace  to  American  politics. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  (Dem.) 

It  is  unfortunate  for  President  McKinley  that  he 
should  feel  called  upon  to  take  such  a  tender  interest 
in  the  sons  of  two  supreme  court  justices  just  at  the 
time  when  the  administration  is  a  defendant  in  a  most 
important  case,  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  legislation  and  the  policy  of  imperial- 
ism. Of  course,  if  Justice  Harlan  is  disposed  to  de- 
cide against  Mr.  McKinley  on  constitutional  grounds, 
but  takes  refuge  in  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  his 
son  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  decision,  the  adminis- 
tration will  succeed  in  reducing  by  one  the  number  of 
justices  who  will  stand  for  the  republic  against  the  em- 
pire. We  regard  the  manner  in  which  the  president 
is  plainly  attempting  to  influence  the  supreme  court  in 
this  case  as  probably  the  most  scandalous  and  shock- 
ing incident  in  our  political  history.  We  believe  that 
absolutely  no  such  incident  has  ever  come  to  the  pub- 
lic knowledge  in  the  whole  history  of  the  supreme 
court. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  (Dero.) 

No  abuse  of  patronage  of  which  the  McKinley  ad- 
mmistration  has  been  guilty  approaches  in  indecency 
the  attempt  to  influence  members  of  the  supreme  court 
by  the  appointment  of  their  sons  to  lucrative  positions. 
What  makes  this  insult  to  the  integrity  of  the  bench 
more  flagrant  is  that  these  appointments  are  made  in 
the  colonial  service,  at  the  very  time  when  the  legality 
of  that  service  is  at  issue  before  the  court.    No  more 
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shocking  attack  upon  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary ever  has  been  made.  The  justices  named  owe 
it  to  themselves  and  their  associates  to  forbid  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appointments  offered  to  their  sons.  A 
sense  of  propriety  would  suggest  this  at  any  time,  but 
under  existing  circumstances  it  is  essential.  If  the 
president  is  devoid  of  such  sense  it  should  be  taught 
him,  and  the  senate  must  refuse  to  confirm  these  inde- 
cent selections. 

New  York  Evtnitig  Post  (Ind.) 

It  is  most  tmforttmate  that  the  issue  of  imperialism 
should  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  two  of  whose  mem- 
bers, many  people  think,  ought  not  to  share  in  the  de- 
cision, because  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  it.  The 
appointment  by  the  president  of  a  son  of  Justice  Har- 
lan as  attorney-general  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  son  of  Justice  McKenna  from  a  first  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  army  to  an  inspector-generalship  have 
produced  a  most  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind. 


The  Filipino  Petition 

Where  the  Filipino  petition  (see  Congressional 
Summary,  January  17)  is  noticed  at  all  it  brings  out 
merely  the  familiar  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
supporters  of  and  the  objectors  to  the  administration 
policy  in  the  Philippines.  The  petition,  it  appears,  is 
dated  six  months  back.  It  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Philippines,  and,  Mr.  Teller  having 
threatened  that  he  would  have  a  report  on  it  or  know 
the  reason  why,  the  Washington  Star  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  committee  will  "give  to  Mr.  Teller  and 
to  the  country  a  report  which  will  go  thoroughly  into 
the  whole  subject.  Let  us  have  all  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Let  us  have  the  full  history  of  the  petition, 
from  the  day  it  was  drafted,  and  by  whom,  to  the  day 
when  the  senator  from  Colorado  permitted  himself  to 
be  made  the  agent  of  its  presentation  -to  the  senate. 
That  ought  to  make  a  very  interesting  story.  This  is 
no  ordinary  petition,  and  hence  the  senate  committee 
on  the  Philippines  can  well  afford  to  travel  a  little  out 
of  the  beaten  track  and  bring  everything  connected 
with  it  into  the  full  light  of  day." 

Commenting  upon  the  tone  and  substance  of  the 
petition,  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says:  "A 
careful  study  of  the  document  reveals  a  discouraging 
lack  of  sincerity  running  all  through.  There  are 
many  protestations,  many  declamations,  much  beating 
of  the  breast,  many  appeals  to  honor  and  the  gods,  but 


they  seem  like  stage  properties  doing  duty  in  a  new 
setting.  Boastfulness  and  cunning  are  the  qualities 
most  evident  on  a  second  reading.  The  Filipinos,  the 
'petitioners'  assert  with  easy  insolence,  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  running  out  of  arms  and  ammunition,  since  they 
can  readily  capture  these  from  the  Americans.  The 
note  of  the  demagogue  is  not  lacking.  The  horrors  of 
the  war,  says  the  appeal,  'only  dissuade  the  self-suffi- 
cient and  the  rich,  while  we  notice  a  contrary  effect 
on  the  people.'  Just  what  is  gained  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  document  is  rather  hard  to  decide,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  it  is  regarded.  Certainly  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  Filipino  cause  being  benefited 
by  it.  Perhaps  it  is  simply  one  more  evidence  of  the 
singular  blindness  of  those  in  this  country  who,  having 
embarked  upon  an  unreasonable  and  mistaken  policy 
of  opposition,  appear  no  longer  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  worse  and  the  better  reason." 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  which  can  not  be 
numbered  among  the  out-and-out  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  which  is  no  admirer  of  the  Filipinos, 
thinks  that  the  petition  should  receive  the  attention  of 
congress  and  of  the  president.  It  reflects,  the  Times 
believes,  a  condition  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  that 
the  natives  can  not  be  blamed  for  objecting  to.  "We 
have  been  two  years  at  war  with  Aguinaldo  and 
his  followers,  and  we  have  not  dispersed  or  con- 
quered them.  We  have  not  established  order  and  civil 
government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  determine  upon  a  policy  that  will  end 
armed  revolt ;  that  will  clear  the  way  for  the  civil  gov- 
ernment it  is  pledged  to  set  up  and  maintain.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  congress  to  cooperate  in  the  execution 
of  this  policy,  if  one  can  be  devised  that  shall  com- 
mand its  approval." 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  City  ami  State  (Ind.) 

The  Filipino  petition  in  its  main  contention,  that 
the  people  of  the  islands  want  independence,  and  that 
it  is  they  who  are  fighting  for  it,  must  be  true  unless 
General  MacArthur  falsified  when  he  said  this  was  a 
case  of  "consanguineous  leadership"  and  "ethnological 
homogeneity."  Soon  the  American  people  must  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  bowing  to  a  na- 
tional desire,  and  so  bringing  peace  out  of  a  hopeless> 
contest.  Those  who  accept  this  view  should  give  prac- 
tical expression  to  it  by  urging  a  cessation  of  the 
struggle  by  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress of  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  republic 
and  by  granting  it  such  friendly  assistance  as  will  re- 
store an  orderly  native  government.     To  this  course 
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we  must  come  sooner  or  later;  why,  then,  waste  life, 
property,  and  time  in  coming  ^o  it  later  rather  than 
sooner? 

<!• 

Grover  Cleveland  on  "Conservatism" 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Holland  society. 
New  York,  January  17,  Grover  Cleveland  made  his 
first  public  utterance  on  the  Philippine  question  in 
speaking  on  "Conservatism."  Mr.  Cleveland  appealed 
to  "Dutch  conservatism  of  the  kind  that  counts  the 
cost,  but  for  the  sake  of  principle  and  freedom  will 
disregard  the  cost;  the  kind  of  conservatism  which 
has  thus  far  been  the  source  of  our  national  safety 
and  strength — ^the  conservatism  of  justice,  of  honor, 
of  honesty,  of  industry,  of  frugality,  and  of  contented 
hcKnes."  The  ex-president  deplored  our  "sad  re- 
lapse" from  former  principles,  and  said:  "We  can 
conquer  the  Philippines,  and  after  conquering  them 
can  probably  govern  them.  It  is  in  the  strain  upon 
our  institutions,  the  demoralization  of  our  people,  the 
evasion  of  our  constitutional  limitations,  and  the  per- 
version of  our  national  mission  that  our  danger  lies. 
As  a  distinguished  bishop  has  said,  the  question  is  not 
what  we  shall  do  with  the  Philippines,  but  what  the 
Philippines  will  do  to  us.  Our  country  will  never 
be  the  same  again.  For  weal  or  woe  we  have  already 
irrevocably  passed  beyond  the  old  lines.  The  republic 
will  in  some  sort  be  saved.  Shall  it  be  only  in  name 
and  semblance,  with  fair  external  appearance,  but  with 
the  germs  of  decay  fastened  upon  its  vitals,  or  shall  it, 
though  changed,  still  survive  in  such  vigor  and 
strength  as  to  remain  the  hope  and  pride  of  free  Amer- 
icans? The  problem  is  a  momentous  one.  Its  solu- 
tion depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  old  patriot- 
ism and  good  sense  of  our  countrjrmen  can  be  rescued 
from  impending  danger." 

BrooUyn  (N.  Y.)  EagU  (Ind.  Dem.) 

Mr.  Cleveland  generalizes  sentiments  and  breathes 
a  spirit  which  should  strongly  appeal,  in  every  coun- 
try that  would  remain  free,  to  a  large  minority  of  its 
citizens.  He  stands  for  the  brake  on  progress.  It 
does  not  and  should  not  prevent  progress,  but  it  does 
and  should  temper  the  pace  and  influence  the  course 
of  motion.  Just  as  "the  best  thing  about  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  Thomas  Jefferson,"  the  one  the  advo- 
cate of  centralized  power,  and  the  other  the  exponent 
of  personal  and  of  local  liberty,  so  may  Grover  Cleve- 
land be  an  admirable  checking  force  upon  the  trend 
of  the  nation  in  what  may  be  called  the  amplifying  era 
of  William  McKinley. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Timet  (Rep.) 

Cleveland  fears  that  the  lust  for  blood  and  land 
developed  in  the  Philippines  may  corrupt  the  entire 
nation.  If  he  can  believe  that  of  these  United  States, 
which  in  a  four  years'  war  gave  its  best  blood  to  de- 
stroy slavery  and  preserve  the  nation,  he  has  misr^d 
history  and  misunderstood  the  American  character. 
We  have  not  departed  from  our  customs  of  old.  We 
have  not  broken  our  constitutional  ties.  We  are  but 
obeying  the  laws  of  civilization  and  we  are  marching 
on.  In  this  great  advance  of  humanity,  Qeveland  will 
again  have  to  hire  a  substitute,  for  he  is  out  of  step 
with  humanity. 

New  York   World  (Dem.) 

From  this  danger  to  our  institutions  the  ex-presi- 
dent, in  common  with  other  American  statesmen  of  the 
pre-imperial  period,  sees  one  escape — ^a  revival  of  "the 
kind  of  conservatism  in  which  our  constitution  had  its 
birth,  and  which  has  thus  far  been  the  source  of  our 
nation's  safety  and  strength — the  conservatism  of  jus- 
tice, of  honor,  of  honesty,  of  industry,  of  fnigrality. 


and  of  contented  homes."  The  speech  will  add  to  Mr. 
Cleveland's  reputation  for  saying  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  and  saying  it  in  such  a  strong  and  ear- 
nest way  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  country. 

New  York  HeraU  (Ind.) 

The  motive  Mr.  Cleveland  assigns  for  the  "killing 
of  natives"  in  the  Philippines  (a  desire  to  possess  their 
lands),  will  be  generally  repudiated,  but  his  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  institutions  under  which  the  American 
people  have  reached  their  present  high  plane,  and  his 
appeal  for  deliberation  and  sobriety  of  national  action, 
must  challenge  the  consideration  of  every  thoughtful 
citizen. 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Cleveland's  plea  for 
the  "kind  of  conservatism  that  counts  the  cost,"  and 
his  protest  against  "headlong  national  heedlessness," 
and  not  have  his  Venezuelan  message  rise  like  a  jeer- 
ing specter  before  your  eyes.  Has  the  good  man  for- 
gotten it  or  does  he  think  that  everybodyelse  has? 


The   Effect  of  the   Forthcoming  Decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  effect  of  the  forthcoming  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  the  Puerto  Rico  cases.  Speaking 
for  the  anti-imperialists,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
declares  that  "it  is  well  for  supporters  of  the  pcwicy  of 
conquest  to  understand  that  the  opposition  to  impe- 
rialism will  be  prosecuted  with  undiminished  vigor,  if 
the  supreme  court  shall  rule  that  the  government  at 
Washington  may  constitutionally  exercise  arbitrary 
power  over  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Philippines." 
The  anti-imperialists  will  continue  to  protest  against 
"a  policy  of  conquest,  and  will  still  agitate  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  traditions  of  the  republic.  It  is  another 
'irrepressible  conflict'  which  is  now  in  progress,  and 
the  supreme  court  of  1901  can  no  more  end  it  by  a  de- 
cision that  the  government  may  violate  what  anti- 
imperialists  consider  principles  of  freedom  now  than 
the  same  court  could  stop  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
half  a  century  ago,  by  its  decision  sustaining  the  fugi- 
tive-slave law.  No  such  thing  is  possible  as  the  suc- 
cess of  imperialism  through  the  action  of  the  supreme 
court." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Bar  association,  in  answer  to  General 
Harrison's  Ann  Arbor  address,  touched  upon  quite 
another  aspect  of  the  question.  Mr.  (ja!rdiner  main- 
tained that  the  court  would  not  decide  the  issues  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  the  administration  policy,  and,  he 
declared,  even  if  the  court  attempted  to  do  so,  its  ac- 
tion would  be  revolutionary,  and  void.  "Can  it  man- 
damus the  president?  Can  it  enjoin  the  congress? 
Can  it  prohibit  this  sovereign  nation  from  exercising 
its  sovereignty  over  conquered  territory?  Unless  it 
overrules  the  precedents  of  a  century,  and  repudiates 
a  practise  that  has  prevailed  since  its  foundation,  the 
court  will  decide  only  problems  of  a  strictly  judicial 
character,  refuse  to  pass  on  those  of  a  political  nature, 
and  relegate  their  further  consideration  to  the  political 
departments  of  the  government.  It  will  thus  settle 
few,  if  any,  of  the  great  problems  discussed  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  and  now  agitating  the  American  public." 

SENATOR  HOAR'S  PLAN:  The  Detroit  Pr*0  Press 
(Ind.  Dem.)  is  "inclined  to  believe  that  Senator  Hoar,"  in 
his  plan  for  an  armistice  in  the  Philippine  islands  and  to  in- 
vite representative  Filipinos  here  to  advocate  their  cause, 
"has  pointed  out  the  best  way  of  settlement  consistent  with 
peace  and  honor." 
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Toe   Venezuela  Trouble 

The  differences  between  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
mudez  Company  and  the  government  of  Venezuela 
over  the  ownership  of  certain  asphalt  deposits  in  the 
«tate  of  Bermudez  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  been  compelled 
to  send  warships  to  Venezuela  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  the  company's  property  by  the  state.  The  company 
bases  its  rights  upon  a  federal  grant  of  1883,  con- 
firmed by  legislative  action,  and  a  decision  of  a  high 
court  which  passed  upon  the  compan)r's  right  in  1897, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  it  of  its  prop- 
erty in  favor  of  native  Venezuelans. 


New  York  Timtt 

The  president  of  Venezuela  holds  his  office  by 
virtue  of  a  recent  successful  revolution.  Whether 
from  an  undue  assumption  of  power  or  from  an  incom- 
plete understanding  of  the  questions  of  right  involved, 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing,  or  has  not  tried 
to  convince,  the  state  department  of  the  legality  of 
the  attempt  to  oust  the  asphalt  company,  and  he  has 
apparently  not  been  willing  to  await  the  result  of  a 
judicial  hearing.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  clearly 
a  case  to  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  ar- 
bitration. The  courts  of  Venezuela  have  affirmed  the 
title  of  the  company.  The  executive  attempts  to  annul 
it.  He  must  have  reasons  that  could  be  stated  before 
a  court  of  impartial  arbitrators.  That  would  be  an 
honorable  way  out  of  a  difficulty  that  in  the  extreme 
case  would  be  disagreeable  for  us"  and  not  profitable 
for  Venezuela.  The  government  of  that  republic,  and 
of  all  the  Central  and  South  Americjm  republics,  can 
well  understand  that  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
Americans  is  not  a  good  way  to  encourage  the  use  of 
American  capital  for  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prtis 

The  insolent  behavior  of  the  present  Venezuelan 
government  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  asphalt 
company  is  characteristic  of  political  methods  in  Latin 
America,  but  none  the  less  demands  our  attention.  In 
Venezuela  there  is  no  real  liberty ;  everything  is  license 
and  the  newest  dictator  feels  he  can  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  does,  until  he  is  overthrown  or  runs  up  against  a 
foreign  power  and  realizes  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  law  and  contracts  and  rights  of  individuals  as  well 
as  nations.  In  the  present  case,  without  deciding  the 
legal  issues  at  stake,  the  United  States  is  quite  right  in 
deciding  to  stand  no  nonsense  from  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. The  country  will  be  behind  the  administration 
as  one  man  in  its  stand.  The  ruthless  invasion  of  pri- 
vate rights,  which  is  so  common  a  feature  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  revolution  in  Venezuela,  must  stop  and 
justice  be  secured  when  it  is  United  States  citizens 
whose  interests  are  in  jeopardy.  The  episode  is  of  a 
character  that  makes  one  despair  of  orderly  and  law- 
abiding  governments  on  the  Caribbean  littoral. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Amtruan 

It  will  be  wise  for  the  government  to  move  slowly 
in  Venezuela.  No  credit  can  be  gained  in  conflicts  of 
this  character.  This  country  has  for  nearly  a  century 
been  the  protector  of  the  South  American  states.  It 
has  been  the  recognized  policy  of  the  nation,  and  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  prevented  European  encroachments. 
By  a  causeless  attack  on  Venezuela  all  the  good  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  way  will  be  undone. 
Venezuela  has  the  right,  as  has  any  country,  to  decide 
according  to  her  own  customs  a  dispute  between  rival 
claimants  to  a  concession  in  her  own  borders.    If  after 


the  decision  is  made  it  is  found  to  work  injustice  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  United  States  will  have  socat- 
thing  on  which  to  base  a  claim  for  damages,  and  not 
before. 

"I* 

The  Senatorial  Elections 

The  following  elections  of  United  States  senators 
took  place  in  the  several  legislatures  last  week : 

George  F.  Hoar  was  reelected  senator  frwn  Massa- 
chusetts, by  a  vote  of  198  for  Mr.  Hoar  to  57  scatter- 
ing votes,  most  of  which  were  cast  for  Richard  OIney. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson  was  elected  senator  from 
Colorado  to  succeed  Edward  Q.  Wolcott.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson was  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats,  Populists, 
and  silver  Republicans,  and  had  an  easy  victory.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  b»rn  in  Ireland  in  1840,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1853.    He  has  long  been  prominent  in 


WILLIAM    A.  CLARK 

politics,  and  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Kansas 
City  convention. 

William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  was  elected  sena- 
tor on  the  first  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature  on 
Wednesday.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  not  Mr. 
Oark's  first  attempt  to  enter  the  senate.  His  creden- 
tials were  rejected  last  year  because  of  the  senate's 
belief  that  there  had  been  wholesale  bribery  in  con- 
nection with  his  election.  Mr.  Clark  bought  all  the 
wine  in  Helena  and  it  was  served  gratis  to  the  public 
at  large  in  celebration  of  his  election. 

The  Idaho  legislature  on  Tuesday  elected  ex-Sena- 
tor Fred  T.  Du  Bois  (Dem.)  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity over  George  L.  Shoup,  the  present  senator. 

B.  R.  Tillman  (South  Carolina),  James  McMillin 
(Michigan),  William  P.  Frye  (Maine),  were  reelect- 
ed. The  caucus  decision  of  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
licans in  favor  of  Henry  E.  Bumham  to  succeed  Will- 
iam E.  Chandler  was  ratified  by  the  legislature. 

E.  W.  Carmack  was  elected  senator  by  the  Tennes- 
see legislature  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Carmack  is  at 
present  a  member  of  congress,  his  term  expiring  this 
year.  He  is  perhaps  better  known  as  a  newspaper 
editor. 

The  election  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  share 
of  national  a^ention  is  that  of  Matthew  L.  Quay,  of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Quay's  election  was  accomplished 
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by  the  active  and  passive  aid  of  seven  Democratic 
members  of  the  house  and  by  securing  the  votes  of 
several  Republican  members  of  the  legislature  who 
had  been  elected  upon  the  understanding  that  they 
would  oppose  Mr.  Quay's  election.  This  victory  for 
Mr.  Quay,  however  obtained,  closes  a  fight  of  two 
years'  duration.  The  last  legislature  was  deadlocked 
over  the  senatorship,  and  when  it  adjourned  Mr.  Quay 
was  appointed  senator  by  the  governor  only  to  have 
his  credentials  rejected  by  the  senate.  The  Philadel- 
phia Press  (Rep.)  says  that  "Quay's  reelection  to  the 
United  States  senate  will  give  joy  to  the  class  every- 
where who  make  a  business  and  profit  of  politics. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  the  boss,  of  boss  methods,  and  boss 
principles.  Boodle  wins,  corruption  funds  carry  the 
day."    "The  success  of  Quay,  backed  by  the  organized 


MATTHEW    S.  QUAY 

criminal  wealth  of  Pennsylvania^  in  returning  him- 
self to  the  United  States  senate,  does  not  end  the  fight 
against  Quayism,"  the  North  American  (Rep.)  says. 
"It  does  not  even  check  it."  These  are  characteristic 
Republican  comments  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Quay. 
The  Philadelphia  Times  (Dem.)  says  that  he  has  won 
the  most  astounding  victory  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  overcoming  the  undisputed  majority 
elected  specifically  against  him  at  the  last  state  elec- 
tion. The  Record  (Dem.)  declares  that  "when  Mr. 
Quay  shall  go  back  to  his  place  in  the  senate,  he  will 
go  branded.  None  of  his  fellow-senators  will  be  ig- 
norant of  the  why  and  the  how  of  his  reappearance. 
His  certificate  this  time  will  bear  the  seal  of  the  state 
not  fraudulently  attached ;  but,  if  he  were  a  man  with 
that  delicate  sense  of  honor  which  a  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  should  possess,  he  would  never  present 
it."  Among  the  score  of  Pennsylvania  newspapers  we 
receive,  only  two,  the  Inquirer  and  the  Pittsburg  Com- 
mercial approve  Mr.  Quay's  election.  We  are  not  able 
to  say  whether  or  not  this  proportion  of  18  to  2  against 
Quay  prevails  throughout  the  state  press;  probably 
it  does  not,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  successful  can- 
didate has  but  two  supporters  out  of  the  twenty  most 
important  papers  of  his  state. 


As  to  an   Extra  Session  of  Congress 

Chicago  (Ql.)  ChranicU  (Dem.) 

"Current  opinion"  at  the  capital  is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  a  call  for  an  extra  session  would  be  justified 
only  by  the  total  failure  of  one  of  the  most  important 
appropriation  bills  or  the  army  reorganization  bill. 
The  river  and  harbor  bill  and  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
"war  taxes"  might  both  fail  without  creating  any 
necessity  for  an  extra  session.  Indeed,  "current  opin- 
ion" goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  country  could  sur- 
vive without  an  extra  session  even  if  the  army  reorgan- 
ization bill  should  fail.  It  points  out  that  the  country 
is  worrying  along  now  under  what  is  called  a  "make- 
shift" measure  which  provides  for  a  volunteer  army 
for  extraordinary  service  in  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where, and  contemplates  a  return  to  the  standing 
army  of  the  days  before  the  war  with  Spain,  when  the 
need  of  extraordinary  service  is  over.  What  will  gall 
Mr.  Hanna  is  the  fact  that  his  great  shipping  bounty 
bill  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  mention  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  extra  session  question.  And  the  fact 
will  be  as  cheering  to  taxpayers  as  it  will  be  galling  to 
Mr.  Hanna.  It  means  that  other  Republican  senators, 
if  not  the  administration,  are  disposed  to  drop  that 
grab  for  another  year  at  least. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  />r<f»(Rep.) 

The  country  does  not  want  an  extra  session  of  the 
new  congress.  It  will  be  an  unnecessary  expense,  and 
will  not  be  needed  if  the  present  congress  does  its 
duty.  As  it  can  be  avoided  it  should  be  avoided.  All 
necessary  legislation  can  be  disposed  of  before  March 
4,  if  the  senate  is  diligent  and  attends  to  business. 
The  greatest  apprehension  of  delay  comes  from  that 
body.  Its  well-known  dilatoriness  and  prolixity  in 
debate  have  more  than  once  blocked  the  wheels  of 
legislation  and  left  work  unaccomplished  and  com- 
pelled an  extra  session.  This  ought  not  to  occur  this 
year.  Congress  started  off  with  such  encouraging 
speed  last  December  and  did  so  much  before  the  holi- 
day season  that  failure  now  would  be  doubly  disap- 
pomting. 

•!• 

Congressional  Summary 

January  14. — ^The  senate  made  no  progress  with 
the  army  reorganization  bill;  Mr.  Teller  (Sil.  Colo.) 
objected  to  the  fixing  of  a  time  for  taking  a  vote  and 
delivered  a  sensational  denunciation  of  General  Eagan, 
ex-commissary  general;  his  statement  included  also 
the  administration,  because  General  Eagan  had  been 
retired,  according  to  the  Colorado  senator's  charge, 
as  a  "decoration  and  a  reward"  for  his  attack  upon  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army.  The  house  post- 
poned District  of  Columbia  business,  which  was  the 
regular  order  for  the  day,  and  proceeded  with  the 
river  and  harbor  bill;  general  debate  closed  at  2 
o'clock  and  the  bill  was  read  under  the  five-minute 
rule  for  amendment. 

January  15. — In  the  senate  Mr.  Bacon's  amend- 
ment to  the  army  reorganization  bill,  striking  out  the 
discretionary  authority  conferred  upon  the  president 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  army,  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  20 ;  there  was  a  lively  colloquy  on 
"imperialism"  between  Senators  Bacon  (Dem.  Ga.) 
and  Hanna  (Rep.  O.);  in  executive  session  Senator 
Pettigrew  (Sil.  S.  D.)  attacked  the  nomination  of 
James  S.  Harlan  to  be  attorney-general  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  an  attempt  to  influence  the  United  States  su- 
preme court,  of  which  the  nominee's  father  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  house  spent  another  day  on  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  without  completing  it;   the  friends  of  the 
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bill  SKCcessfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  load  down  the 
bill  with  new  projects. 

January  i6. — Consideration  of  the  army  bill  was 
continued  in  the  senate;  speeches  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Allen  (Pop.  Neb.),  Mr. 
TeUer  (Sil.  Colo.),  and  Mr.  Butler  (Pop.  N.  C.) ;  Mr. 
McCumber  (Rep.  N.  D.)  made  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  The  house  passed  the  river  and 
harbor  appropriation  bill ;  it  carries  slightly  less  than 
$60,000,000,  of  which  $23,000,000  is  in  direct  appro- 
priations. 

January  17. — Matthew  Stanley  Quay  was  sworn  in 
and  took  his  seat  as  a  senator  for  Pennsylvania;  the 
army  reorganization  bill  was  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Money  (Dem.  Miss.),  Mr.  McComas  (Rep.  Md.), 
and  Mr.  Bate  (Dem.  Tenn) ;  the  Mississippi  senator 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  practise  of  hazing  at 
West  Point,  which  he  bitterly  denounced.  The  house 
spent  the  day  upon  the  bill  to  revise  and  codify  the 
postal  laws,  93  pages  out  of  221  being  completed. 

January  18. — The  senate  finally  disposed  of  the 
army  reorganization  bill ;  the  measure  having  origin- 
ated in  the  senate,  the  final  question  was  not  upon  its 
passage,  but  upon  agreeing  to  the  amendments ;  they 
were  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  43  to  23 ;  while  party  lines 
were  drawn  on  the  measure,  four  Democrats  voted 
for  it.  The  house  spent  the  entire  day  on  the  bill  to 
refer  to  the  court  of  claims  the  claims  of  the  William 
Cramp  &  Son  Ship  Building  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  alleged  damages. 

January  19. — Most  of  the  senate's  session  was  de- 
voted to  eulogies  of  the  late  Senator  Gear;  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  observe  the  John  Marshall  cen- 
tenary on  February  4,  the  president  to  be  asked  to  at- 
tend the  exercises.  The  house  session  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  postal  codification  bill :  a  bill  was  passed 
to  give  employees  at  navy  yards,  arsenals,  etc.,  fifteen 
days'  leave  of  absence  annually.  '- 

Various  Topics 

POSSIBLY  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  mountain  lion  chasing 
so  as  to  get  some  of  the  strenuousness  out  of  his  system  be- 
fore settling  down  in  the  staid  atmosphere  of  the  senate. — 
Washington  Star. 

A  NEGRO  WAS  BURNT  TO  DEATH  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  last  week  by  a  mob.  He  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a  white  girl.  TTie  mob  was  composed  of  S.ooo 
people,  but  was  unable  to  get  a  single  person  to  testify  as 
to  the  crime.  Leavenworth  has  a  population  of  20,000,  and 
the  burning  was  done  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

THE  LAST  STRAW:  An  order  has  been  placed  in 
Philadelphia  for  2,400  tons  of  sauerkraut  to  be  sent  to  the 
kaiser's  army  in  China.  The  German  agrarians  have  long 
viewed  us  with  jealous  envy  as  commercial  rivals.  This  last 
ofiFense  is  rank  and  smells  to  heaven.  It  destroys  all  linger- 
ing hopes  of  comity  and  throws  another  disturbing  factor 
into  the  already  too  complex  Chinese  muddle.— //#raW. 

THE  CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  The  census  bu- 
reau has  issued  a  bulletin  stating  that  the  center  of  population 
is  in  latitude  JQ.^-^;  longitude,  85.48.54.  In  ten  years  the 
center  of  population  has  moved  westward  about  fourteen 
miles  and  southward  about  three  miles.  It  now  rests  in 
southern  Indiana,  at  a  point  about  seven  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Columbus. 

AROUND  THE  PORK  BARREL:  The  only  opposition 
to  the  $60,000,000  river  and  harbor  grab  in  congress  came 
from  members  who  thought  they  were  not  getting  their 
share  of  the  "pork."  Most  of  these  live  unfortunately  in 
states  that  have  neither  harbors  nor  rivers  that  are  navigable 
within  any  rational  meaning  of  the  word  "commerce."  How 
would  it  do,  in  order  to  render  the  "diwy"  more  equal,  to 
make  appropriations  in  the  dry  states  for  the  purpose  of  dig- 
ging wells?  This  would  "promote  the  general  welfare"  quite 
as  directly  as  squandering  the  public  money  on  brooks  and 
mud-scow  bayous. — New  York  World. 


FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


GREAT   BRITAIN 
Her  Self-flagellation 

Newspaper  readers  must  have  observed  that  the 
decadence  of  Great  Britain  is  coming  to  be  a  popular 
topic  in  the  nation  under  discussion  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  here.  Self-debasement  and  self-flagellation 
seem  to  be  congenial  to  the  chastened  spirit  of  the 
nation,  forced  to  realize  through  the  accumulation  of 
reverses,  military,  diplomatic,  and  industrial,  that 
Great  Britain's'  dream  of  predominance  is  past.  It  is 
almost  a  daily  occurrence  for  some  great  London 
newspaper  to  parade  the  shortcomings  of  the  country, 
instituting  comparisons  with  the  United  States  and 
Germany  little  complimentary  to  Great  Britain.  "Lost 
opportunities,"  says  the  Morning  Post,  "is  the  key- 
note, and  the  Britain  which  could  dictate  its  will  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  is  today  a  myth."  Following  are 
a  few  of  many  articles  that  might  be  printed  on  the 
subject:* 

"Will  England  Last  the  Century?" 

Under  the  heading  "Will  England  Last  the  Cen- 
tury?" a  writer  in  the  January  Fortnightly  Review, 
who  signs  himself  "Calchas,"  considers  the  problem 
of  England's  future.  Will  the  century  see  the  decline 
and  fall  of  England  as  the  seventeenth  century  saw 
that  of  Spain,  or  shall  it  be  able  to  survive  the  compe- 
tition of  its  rivals,  and  will  "the  meteor  flag  of  Eng- 
land" hold  as  high  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  next  hun- 
dred years  as  it  holds  now?  "Calchas's"  answer  is 
that  England  may  keep  its  place  in  the  world  if  only 
it  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  and  if  it  meets 
the  new  century  with  a  great  national  awakening. 
The  direction  which  the  renewed  activity  should  take 
is  considered  in  detail  by  "Calchas,"  and  he  sets  forth 
what  is  in  fact  a  political,  commercial,  and  moral  pro- 
gram for  the  guidance  of  the  nation. 

"With  a  part  of  'Calchas's'  scheme  we  are  in  en- 
tire sympathy,"  the  London  Spectator  says  in  a  long 
editorial  on  the  article.  "We  hold  with  him,  to  begin 
with,  that  there  are  no  signs  of  national  decay,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  ship  of  state,  it 
is  no  rotten,  water-logged  vessel  manned  by  a  drunken 
or  lazy  or  disordered  crew  that  now  rides  the  sea. 
No  doubt  the  best  found  ships  have  ere  now  been 
cast  away,  and  the  ablest  captains  have  thrown  their 
charges  upon  the  rocks ;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  we  perish 
it  will  not  be  because  we  are  degenerate.  Agam,  we 
agree  with  'Calchas'  that  the  nation  must  spare  no 
effort,  must  practise  a  conservation  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual energy,  and  must  by  means  of  education  in 
all  its  branches  equip  itsdf  for  that  struggle  for  life 
in  which  nations  are  as  much  plunged  as  are  individ- 
ual men.  Lastly,  we  hold  with  him  that  if  we  are 
wise  we  shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia, 
and  shall  base  our  world-policy  not  on  antagonism  to 
her,  but  on  a  proper  recognition  of  what  are  the  aims 

*  See  Social  Future  of  England,  Public  Opinion,    io  January,  and  A 
Repljr  thereto  In  this  is«ue,  page  loS. 
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and  objects  she  has  at  heart.  But,  unfortunately, 
'Calchas,'  like  so  many  of  the  prophets  of  the  new 
epoch,  makes  these  sound  premises  the  foundation 
for  an  absolutely  suicidal  set  of  proposals  in  regard 
to  our  commerce.  When  we  come  to  the  kernel  of 
his  scheme,  it  is  apparently — for  we  admit  he  writes 
here  with  a  certain  vaguenessr— for  protection — i.e., 
for  a  tariff  and  the  adoption,  under  some  convenient 
alias  such  as  a  zollverein,  of  the  continental  policy  of 
the  closed,  as  opposed  to  the  open,  market.  In  our 
view,  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  quicker  or 
more  certain  way  of  destroying  the  British  empire 
than  to  give  up  our  policy  of  the  free  and  open  market, 
and  to  try  to  increase  our  resources  by  buying  dear 
and  selling  cheap." 

The  new  century,  the  Spectator  thinks,  will  be  a 
century  of  "imperialism,"  and  that  being  so,  success 
or  failure  will  be  achieved  in  the  new  century  by  the 
power  or  powers  which  prove  able  to  manage  best 
and  develop  best  their  imperial  possessions.  "It  is  our 
belief  that,  granted  we  keep  our  heads  and  play  the 
game  in  the  future  as  we  have  played  it  in  the  past, 
Great  Britain  will  win.  We  believe,  that  is,  that  we 
hold  the  secret  of  success,  and  that  the  other  powers 
have  not  divined  it."  This  secret  is  the  discovery 
that  colonies  may  be  best  ruled  by  themselves  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  rather  than  from  a  distant  capital 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  the  mother  country. 

"Democracy  on  the  Down  Grade" 
Hbnry  Labouchbrb,  in  London  Truti 

It  is  full  time  for  those  who  have  at  heart  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  of  the  people  of  these  realms  to 
sec  that  it  is  not  swept  aside  and  replaced  by  the  sort 
of  oligarchical  government  which  existed  in  the  days 
of  the  Georges,  and  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  termed 
in  his  novels  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  At  present  we 
have  a  government  of  twenty  cabinet  ministers,  only 
three  of  whom  are  not  either  members  of  titled  fami- 
lies or  of  families  belonging  to  the  untitled  landed 
aristocracy.  In  this  cabinet  the  working  classes  are 
entirely  unrepresented,  whilst  trade  and  commerce 
hardly  figure  in  it.  The  same  system  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  the  secondary  administrative  parlia- 
mentary appointments.  Lord  Salisbury,  the  head  of 
the  government,  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  but  he 
has  stuffed  the  cabinet  with  members  of  his  own  fam- 
ily; and  in  order  to  make  place  for  them  he  has  "re- 
organized" out  of  existence  gentlemen  like  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  against  whose  administrative 
action  as  home  secretary  nothing  could  be  alleged. 
It  is  openly  admitted  that  there  is  an  inner  cabinet 
within  the  cabinet  which  decides  upon  all  political 
fssues.  The  names  of  this  council  of  three  or  four  are 
more  or  less  kept  secret,  and  thus  their  direct  respon- 
sibility to  the  country  is  evaded. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  govenunent  has  been  selected 
from  the  house  of  lords — an  assembly  independent  of 
the  people  and  owing  no  allegiance  to  them.  The 
house  of  commons  has  been  tricked  out  of  its  true  po- 
sition, as  the  ruling  council  of  the  nation,  and  its  au- 
thority has  been  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point.  Our 
legislative  machine  consists,  therefore,  of  ( i )  an  her- 
editary house  of  legislators,  augmented  each  year  by 
men — themselves  enjoying  the  right  to  transmit  their 
functions  to  their  posterity — ^who  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  plutocracy,  and  who  often  pay  for  their 
promotion  to  this  assembly ;  and  {2)  a  house  of  ctwn- 
mons,  which  partially,  but  only  partially,  represents 
the  nation,  owing  to  plural  votes  being  given  to  the 
rich  at  elections  and  to  the  operation  of  our  scanda- 


lous registration  laws  which  exclude  from  the  fran- 
chise hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes; 
whilst  it  is  reduced  to  impotence  by  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Thus  a  ministry  with  a  mechanical  majority 
behind  it  becomes  the  absolute  master  of  our  desti- 
nies, and  in  that  ministry  there  is  a  council  of  a  few 
of  its  members  like  the  "council  of  three"  in  Venice, 
whose  names  are  unknown,  but  who  rule  with  unre- 
stricted sway  over  us. 

The  Decline  of  the  Relative  Strength  of 
the  Navy 

S.  Eardlkv  Wilmot,  in  the  January  National  Review, 

London.  Excerpt 
In  battleships  we  are  far  from  being  as  strong  as 
we  ought  to  be  to  successfully  withstand  a  coalition 
of  any  two  other  powers.  We  have  not  the  historical 
proportion  of  twice  as  many  as  France,  historically 
shown  to  be  essential,  and  admitted  as  our  right  by 
Napoleon  III.  As  regards  cruisers,  the  late  Admiral 
Hornby  said  that  we  should  require  180  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce  alone.  At  no  time  did  this 
country  suffer  so  severely  as  between  the  date  of  Tra- 
falgar and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1809  we  had 
230  frigates  and  sloops  in  commission,  besides  over 
100  brigs  and  cutters.  In  the  event  of  war,  under 
present  conditions  our  193  cruisers  of  all  sorts  would 
not  go  far  in  fulfilling  the  many  requirements  for  this 
class,  and  they  should  be  considerably  augmented  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  want,  therefore,  more  battle- 
ships and  more  cruisers  to  maintain  the  command  of 
the  seas  when  it  is  seriously — ^as  some  day  it  assuredly 
will  be — challenged.  Our  navy  is  not  yet  invincible, 
and  only  such  a  condition  will  enable  us  to  await  the 
issue  with  confidence  when  the  great  struggle  comes. 


"  The  Chinese  Wolf  and  the  European  Lamb" 

Under  this  satirical  title  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  a  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  the  allies  from  Taku  to 
Peking,  tells,  in  the  January  Contemporary,  a  horrify- 
ing story  of  the  loot,  rapine,  and  murder  for  which  a 
part  of  the  armies  in  China  is  responsible.  From 
time  to  time,  there  have  been  reports  of  the 
brutal  and  inhuman  conduct  of  the  foreign  forces, 
but  this  is  the  most  circumstantial  and  apparently  the 
most  reliable  report  yet  made  of  this  aspect  of  the  ex- 
pedition undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  legations.  The 
facts  constitute  so  dark  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  the 
affair  that  we  shall  present  them  somewhat  in  detail  in 
this  and  the  following  issueof  Public  Opinion.  Mr. 
Dillon  begins  his  chronicle  of  atrocity  with  his  trip 
up  the  Pei-ho,  after  circumstantially  describing  the 
slaughter  by  the  Russians  of  300  coolies  at  Taku. 

The  river  Pei-ho,  could  it  bear  witness  in  words  to  the 
dramas  of  blood  enacted  on  its  banks  by  Europeans,  would 
have  many  a  tale  to  tell  as  gruesome  as  that  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  three  hundred  coolies.  I  lived  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
days  on  that  foul  river,  and  never  was  I  more  profoundly 
impressed  than  by  what  I  saw  in  its  waters  and  on  its  banks. 
The  first  day  after  I  had  left  Tien-Tsin  I  was  towed  by  un- 
tiring coolies  through  a  land  thickly  studded  over  with  what 
had  once  been  human  dwellings,  but  were  now  high  heap* 
of  smoldering  rubbish.  Here  and  there  a  gorgeous  door 
remained  standing,  one  of  the  silent  witnesses  to  the  thriving 
community  which  had  lived  here  and  died. 

One  dwelling,  which  had  the  appearance  of  wholeness, 
aroused  my  curiosity  and  I  jumped  ashore  and  entered  it  It 
had  been  gutted.  Everything  within  had  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept in  one  room.  On  the  ground,  beside  two  stools,  lay  the 
man  and  the  woman  who  should  have  shared  it.  They  were 
horribly  slashed  up;  three  chopsticks  lay  at  their  feet  In 
the  courtyard  was  a  little  child,  its  hair  done  up  in  four  plaits. 
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interwoven  with  red  ribbon, '  its  head  crusted  with  black 
clotted  blood,  and  shrouded  by  a  swarm  of  flies.  Nor  was 
this  by  any  means  the  only  scene  of  its  kind.  A  wave  of 
death  and  desolation  had  swept  over  the  land,  washing  away, 
the  vestiges  of  Chinese  culture.  Men,  women,  boys,  girls, 
and  babes  in  arms  had  been  shot,  stabbed,  and  hewn  to  bits 
in  this  labyrinth  of  streets,  and  now,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  reigned  the  peace  described  by  Tacitus.  The  bats  alone 
flitted  about  in  the  dusky  air,  and  ungainly  carrion  birds 
circled  around  with  funeral  clang  of  wings. 

All  the  boats  with  supplies  for  the  troops,  which  were 
dragged  up  the  river  Pei-ho,  were  towed  by  Chinese  coolies. 
After  the  massacre  of  "the  300  of  Taku,"  coolies  did  not 
flock  eagerly  or  in  numbers  to  the  European  employers. 
So  the  EJiropeans  went  out  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
and  drove  before  them  every  able  and  frail-bodied  man  whom 
they  met,  forcing  them  to  serve  as  coolies,  and  perform  the 
most  exhausting,  protracted,  and  dangerous  open-air  work 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  boats  were  mostly  heavily 
freighted;  the  stream  abounds  in  shallows,  zigzags,  no-thor- 
oughfares, and  strong  currents;  the  banks  are  so  high  that 
the  human  draught-horses  have  sometimes  to  trudge  in  mud 
np  to  their  waists,  or  to  walk  for  hours  in  pestiferous  water, 
llie  work  was  all  the  more  arduous  that  there  were  not 
enough  coolies  to  each  boat,  so  that  a  few  men  had  to  per- 
form the  task  of  many.  One  very  heavy  barge  was  dragged 
by  five,  two  of  whom  ought  to  have  been  in  a  school,  and' 
one  in  an  asylum  for  the  old  and  infirm.  The  ages  of  the 
men  pressed  into  the  service  varied  from  seven  to  seventy. 
With  a  blue  rag  round  their  loins,  or  quite  naked  and  un- 
ashamed, they  waded  for  hours  in  the  river,  or  floundered 
about  in  the  mud,  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  playing  upon 
their  bare  backs,  on  which  the  soldiers  had  often  left  blue 
welts  or  red  raw  wounds.  Their  woes  were  countless.  They 
were  continually  in  danger  of  drowning,  for  many  of  them 
could  not  swim  a  stroke.  They  were  ever  getting  cut  or 
hurt.  If  disabled,  they  were  left  stranded  in  a  swamp  or  a 
heap  of  ruins,  where  they  were  put  to  death  by  the  boxers 
for  the  help  they  had  given  the  invader. 

The  streets  and  houses  of  war-blasted  cities  were  also  the 
scenes  of  harrowing  tragedies,  calculated  to  sear  and  scar 
the  memory  even  of  the  average  man  who  is  not  given  to 
"sickly  sentimentality."  In  war  they  would  have  passed 
nnnoticed;  in  times  of  peace  (hostilities  were  definitely  over) 
they  ought  to  have  been  stopped  by  drastic  measures  if  mild 
means  had  proved  ineffectual.  I  speak  as  an  eye-witness 
when  I  say,  for  example,  that  over  and  over  agrain  the  gut- 
ters of  the  city  of  Tungtschau  ran  red  with  blood,  and  I 
sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  go  my  way  without  getting 
my  boots  bespattered  with  human  gore.  There  were  few 
shops,  private  houses,  and  courtyards  without  dead  bodies 
and  pools  of  dark  blood.  Amid  a  native  population  whose 
very  souls  quaked  with  fear  at  sight  of  a  rifle,  revolver,  or 
military  uniform,  a  reign  of  red  terror  was  inaugurated  for 
which  there  seems  no  adequate  motive. 

To  realize  the  semi-anarchical  state  of  things  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  occupied  cities  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
not  witnessed  its  dire  and  grotesque  effects.  Any  foreigner, 
however  lowly  or  brutal,  had  but  to  go  out  into  the  streets 
and  say  to  any  Chinaman:  "Cornel"  or  merely  to  beckon  to 
him,  and  he  came.    Then  he  was  ordered  to  do  any  kind  of 


TRB  SULTAN:    "I  can  do  without  my  invalid  chair  now,  and  will 
li*«  It  to  you  for  a  New  Year'a  ftt»»at."—ICUuUtTaJalcK. 


rough  work — or  it  might  have  been  a  crime,  if  the  temporary 
slave-owner  were  so  disposed — and  the  unwilling  slave 
obeyed.  If  he  lagged  he  could  be  struck,  kicked,  or  wounded; 
if  disobedient,  shot.  I  saw  a  very  willing  worker  near 
Tungtschau  being  kicked  black  and  b^lue  by  a  soldier  be- 
cause, failing  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  assailant's  ges- 
tures, he  did  not  start  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  horse  or  mule 
that  had  wandered  off  an  hour  before.  One  could  read  pain- 
ful eagerness  to  divine  and  obey  in  the  usually  stolid  face 
of  the  native,  and  blind  passion  in  the  features  of  his 
tormentor. 

These  are  but  a  few  typical  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Dillon's  story.  That  which  reinains  to  be  told  touches 
upon  even  more  foul  aspects  of  the  actions  of  Ae 
"European  culture-bearers"  in  China. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Indiscretion 

Addressing  the  pope  on  behalf  of  the  English  pil- 
grims, January  8,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary 
earl  marshal  and  chief  butler  of  England,  said :  "We 
pray  and  trust  that  the  new  century  may  witness  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  that  position  of 
temporal  independence  which  your  holiness  declared 
was  necessary  for  the  effective  fulfillment  of  the  du- 
ties of  your  world-wide  charge."  This  statement, 
coming  irom  such  a  source,  has  caused  not  a  little  out- 
spoken criticism  to  be  visited  upon  the  duke.  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  says: 
"This  gentleman  is  mentally  a  humble  nonentity,  who 
in  private  station  might  have  attained  to  and  filled 
successfully  the  position  of  a  methodical  and  confi- 
dential secretary.  His  birth  made  him  premier  peer 
of  England,  and  his  devoutness  sent  him  to  Rcwne  as 
a  Catholic  union  pilgrim  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  I  judge  no  man's 
faith  and  have  not  one  word  of  criticism  to  offer  upott 
the  duke's  attitude  toward  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  politically  his  reckless  indiscre- 
tion is  something  too  awful  to  contemplate.  It  is  not 
merely  that  all  the  sects  of  this  country  are  aroused 
by  the  great  peer  daring  to  hold  language  of  this  kind 
toward  the  papacy,  but,  because  of  the  inflammable 
condition  of  Italy,  Norfolk's  words  may  prove  like  oil 
on  fire  there.  The  battle  between  clericalism  and  sec- 
ularism in  all  its  forms  is  ever  ready  to  break  out  with 
fury  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  the  position  of  the 
king  and  the  monarchy  is  an  altogether  precarious  one 
between  the  contending  factions.  Our  premier  peer 
throws  himself  into  the  breach  on  the  side  of  the  irrec- 
oncilable clericals,  and  expresses  a  desire  that  can 
only  be  looked  upon  by  Italians  as  a  proclamation  of 
hostility  toward  their  state  as  now  constituted.  No 
immediate  mischief,  however,  may  follow  beyond 
newspaper  and  pulpit  outcry,  but  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences might  be  serious  enough.  We  know  quite 
well  who  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is,  what  an  amiable 
noodle  he  is,  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  of  another  country,  least  of  all,  per- 
haps, to  Italy,  whose  associations  with  England  are  so 
intimate  and  whose  noble  Roman  families  are  so  much 
connected  to  ours  by  ties  of  blood.  To  Italians  a  great 
peer  is  a  mighty  personage,  whether  he  carries  an  ass's 
head  on  his  shoulders  or  not." 

The  Evening  Post's  correspondent  is  less  vituper- 
ative, but  in  his  estimate  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
duke's  indiscretion  the  two  correspondents  agree.  The 
duke's  friends  explain  that  in  expressing  to  the  pope 
his  hope  that  the  new  century  may  see  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  duke 
was  only  passing  the  usual  Roman  compliment  to  the 
head  of  the  church,  a  compliment  which  has  no  po- 
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litical  significance,  and  would  not,  indeed,  be  used  as 
it  is  by  English  Roman  Catholics  if  it  had.  But,  the 
correspondent  says,  "the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  not  an 
ordinary  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  until  the  other 
day  the  queen's  minister  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
spokesman  in  the  British  •  cabinet.  He  has  also  been 
a  special  envoy  from  a  British  ministry  to  the  Vatican. 
When,  therefore,  such  a  representative  Englishman, 
a  representative,  .that  is,  of  Italy's  traditional  friend 
in  Europe,  deliberately  threw  himself  into  the 
eternal  feud  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
crown  and  people,  loyal  Italians  stood  aghast 
and  loyal  English  Roman  Catholics  lamented.  The 
English  Catholics  are  under  no  misconception.  They 
know  that  the  temporal  power  never  can  be  re- 
gained by  the  pope.  They  would  not  further  the 
movement,  even  if  its  prospects  were  less  hopeless. 
Indeed,  a  significant  outcome  of  the  duke's  indiscre- 
tion is  the  disclosure  it  has  made  of  the  unreality, of 
the  alarmist  outcries  sometimes  raised  in  the  ritual- 
istic controversy;  that  English  public  opinion  is  losing 
its  grip  of  Protestanism.  No  serious  journal,  from 
the  Times  downward,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
duke.  Even  the  London  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the 
Tablet,  is  half-hearted  in  its  defense  of  him." 


Various  Topics 

THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  JEWS:  By  a  decree  recently 
issued,  or  rather  renewed,  by  the  sultan,  Jews  are  forbidden 
to  remain'  in  Palestine  for  longer  than  three  months.  This 
measure,  which  applies  both  to  traders  and  pilgrims,  further 
prohibits  the  acquisition  by  Jews  of  landed  property. — Vienna 
Correspondem. 

RUSSIAN  STUDENT  OUTBREAKS:  There  has  been 
a  renewal  of  the  troubles  with  the  Russian  students,  especially 
at  Kieff.  where  recent  excitement  culminated,  after  three 
days  of  disturbances,  in  the  closing  of  the  university  by  the 
police.  It  is  said  that  about  half  of  the  students  attending 
the  university  virere  arrested.  Full  and  authentic  details  are 
wanting,  but  it  is  known  that  450  of  the  students  who  have 
been  expelled  are  to  be  sent  into  the  army  as  private  soldiers 
in  conformity  with  the  new  law  of  May,  1899. 

RUSSI.A.  took  first  place  in  1900  as  regards  turning  out 
naval  vessels,  while  England  and  France  dropped  behind 
considerably.  Germany  followed  Russia,  with  Japan  third 
and  England  fourth.  Russia's  quota  was  two  first-class  bat- 
tleships, one  first-class  armored  cruiser,  eight  destroyers  and 
three  first-class  battleships,  one  first-class  armored  cruiser, 
one  second-class  cruiser,  two  third-class  cruisers,  and  three 
destroyers  were  launched.  As  for  England,  only  two  first- 
class  armored  cruisers,  one  third-class  cruiser,  four  sloops 
and  eighty  destroyers  were  commissioned. 

QUEEX  VICTORIA  is,  it  has  been  several  times  ru- 
mored lately,  in  failing  health.  On  Friday  the  following  offi- 
cial announcement  was  made:  "The  queen  has  not  lately 
been  in  her  usual  health.  The  past  year  has  been  a  great 
strain  upon  her  powers.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  ad- 
visable that  she  should  abstain  from  transacting  business." 
Sunday's  and  Monday's  dispatches  confirmed  the  first  reports 
of  the  queen's  illness,  and  gave  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  queen  will  not  survive  the  first  days 
of  the  week,  an  impending  calamity  that  calls  forth  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

RUSSO-FRENCH  DIFFERENCES:  The  Wjedmosti  of 
St.  Petersburg  confirms  the  report  recently  cabled  that  the 
relations  are  strained  between  France  and  Russia.  The  at- 
tention devoted  in  the  Russian  capital  to  Prince  Radolin,  the 
departing  German  ambassador,  who  goes  to  Paris,  is  con- 
sidered most  significant  as  showing  a  more  friendly  spirit 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  The  Berlin  papers  comment 
to  some  extent  on  the  W)tdmo3lfs  revelations,  ind  are 
naive  enough  to  declare  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  is 
still  strong.  The  first  reports  of  coolness  between  Russia 
and  France  attributed  the  feeling  to  the  latter's  unwilling- 
ness to  float  a  Russian  loan. 


SOCIOLOGICAl. 

"The  Saving  Grace  of  English  Citizenship" 

Mr.  I.  N.  Ford,  in  one  of  his  London  letters  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  denounces  "the  reviewers  who, 
in  their  endless  retrospects  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  been  bewailing  British  degeneracy."  (See  "The 
Social  Future  of  England,"  Public  Opinion,  Janu- 
ary 10.)  "It  is  a  lack  of  perspective,"  he  says,  "which 
blinds  the  eyes  of  pessimists  to  the  saving  grace  o^ 
English  citizenship." 


The  Manchester  school,  which  centered  its  atten- 
tion upon  domestic  legislation  and  diverted  public  in- 
terest from  foreign  affairs,  has  run  its  course ;  but  not 
until  local  government  in  England  has  been  complete- 
ly reformed  and  the  municipalities  have  been  armed 
with  resources  for  grappling  with  all  the  difficulties  of 
urban  progress.  The  town  councils  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  cities  are  good  government  clubs,  repre- 
senting the  householders  and  serving  the  communi- 
ties without  financial  reward  and  without  reproach  or 
scandal;  and  they  are  also  progressive  bodies,  which 
have  taken  up  the  principles  of  municipal  socialism  in 
a  practical  spirit  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  masses.  England  has  the  best  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  because  leisured  peers,  rich  land- 
holders, retired  m.erchants,  and  active  business  men 
have  a  sense  of  public  duty  which  impels  them  to  de- 
vote their  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  when  they  have  nothing  to  make  out  of 
politics  except  a  good  name.  They  provide  efficient 
administration  through  the  supervision  of  council 
committees;  they  establish  safeguards  against  one- 
man  power  and  public  scandals,  and  they  introduce 
from  time  to  time,  various  forms  of  municipal  own- 
ership, supplying  water,  gas,  electricity,  heat,  and 
tram  service,  rehousing  the  poor  and  making  profit- 
able investments  for  future  generations  of  working 
people.  Imperialism  may  have  become  the  greatest 
single  force  in  English  politics,  yet  local  government 
has  not  been  neglected,  but  has  been  placed  on  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency  and  civil  progress. 

Collectivism  sums  up,indeed;  the  strength  of  inter- 
nal government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  imperial- 
ism implies  the  concentration  of  the  resources  and 
the  loyal  devotion  of  the  queen's  dominions.  It  has 
enabled  Birmingham  and  other  cities  to  carry  out 
great  schemes  for  the  clearance  of  slums  as  faceighted 
investments,  with  magnificent  properties  reverting  to 
them  and  enriching  them  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
ground  rents  and  sinking  funds  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  long  period.  It  has  armed  Manchester 
with  the  power,  of  providing  a  complete  system  of  elec- 
tric transit  owned  and  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
public  service.  It  has  given  fo  Glasgow  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  progressive  municipality  in  the 
world,  where  one  daring  experiment  after  another  is 
tried,  and  where  reformers  are  not  regarded  as  dav 
dreamers  when  they  propose  municipal  banks,  munici- 
pal insurance,  municipal  doctors  and  dispensaries, 
municipal  theaters  and  concert  halls,  and  municipal 
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cemeteries.  Metropolitan  London  may  be  backward 
and  may  lack  the  concentrated  authority  required  for 
working  out  great  problems  of  rehousing  the  poor  and 
improvement  of  suburban  transit,  but  local  govern- 
ment, as  a  whole,  in  England  and  Scotland  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  what  it  is  because  there  is  good 
citizenship  and  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  among 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  direct  and  super- 
vise it. 

Smartness  has  swarms  of  imitators,  who  aflfect  the 
arrogant  manners,  idle  pleasures,  and  aimless  exist- 
ence of  more  fashionable  people  above  them ;  and  Eng- 
land would  be  degenerating  indeed  if  they  adequately 
represented  what  was  best  in  the  intellectual  and  na- 
tional life.  The  idlers  and  dawdlers,  with  their  vacu- 
ous and  enfeebling  pleasures  and  their  lack  of  earnest- 
ness and  moral  fiber,  do  not  make  England  what  it  is 
today.  The  smart  sets  and  Aldershot  may  have  blun- 
dered in  South  Africa,  but  England  has  not  failed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  vagaries  of  snobbishness  in  so- 
ciety, the  real  leaders  of  rank  and  the  leisured,  edu- 
cated, and  mercantile  classes  make  up  a  working  world 
which  is  closely  occupied  with  public  duties,  cultivates 
a  taste  for  literature,  art,  and  travel,  and  is  sobered  by 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  This  is  the  social 
Elngland  which  is  rich  in  promise  for  the  future,  as 
the  burdens  of  empire  and  the  difficulties  of  local  gov- 
ernment increase  with  cumulative  force. 

Hospital  Methods  in   Europe  and  America 

New  York  Evtning  Post.  Condensed  for 'Public  Opinion 
Hospitals  all  over  the  world  are  alike  in  certain 
particulars.  They  must  have  patients,  physicians,  and 
nurses.  A  building  and  a  force  of  men  to  run  it  are 
necessary.  Outside  of  these  essentials  every  hospital 
diflfers  from  every  other.  In  the  matter  of  patients, 
for  whose  benefit  hospitals  are  supposed  to  exist,  there 
is  great  variation.  In  Europe  the  wards  are  filled 
•with  the  docile  poor  of  the  great  cities,  whose  ideas 
of  personal  rights  are  far  less  developed  than  those  of 
the  poor  in  American  cities.  Their  personal  rights 
and  comfort  are  constantly  disregarded.  Tlie  wards 
are  used  for  constant  instruction  of  students  and  for 
experiment,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  the  general  results 
in  ultimate  cure  or  death  are  not  much  different  from 
those  attained  in  American  hospitals.  But  the  class  of 
patients  in  American  hospitals  is  much  more  intelli- 
gent than  in  hospitals  abroad,  and  abuses,  real  or 
imaginary,  are  promptly  communicated  to  the  papers. 

The  most  up-to-date  hospitals  in  Europe  are  built 
on  the  pavilion  system,  with  absolute  separation  be- 
tween the  different  wards.  This  system  has  been  found 
admirable  for  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diseases 
from  one  ward  to  another.  It  emphasizes  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  wards  and  the  necessity  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  details  of  equipment  and  discipline  in  each 
of  them.  In  many  cases  the  buildings  are  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  built  with  definite  intention  of  destroy- 
ing them  if  they  become  badly  infected.  The  contrast 
between  such  a  structure  and  both  the  old-fashioned 
granite  of  out-of-date  city  hospital  buildings  and  the 
elaborate  marble  walls  of  newer,  fashionable  Ameri- 
can hospitals,  is  great.  In  an  American  hospital  one 
passes  from  one  ward  to  another  by  stairways  or  eleva- 
tor. In  the  new  pavilion  hospitals  of  Europe  the  same 
time  is  spent  in  the  open  air,  passing  from  one  build- 
ing to  another.  This  may  be  a  hardship  in  bad 
weather,  but  the  health  of  every  employee  and  worker 
in  the  institution  is  better  for  it.  It  is  the  most  cer- 
tain and  most  easily  enforced  system  of  natural  disin- 
fection. 


The  American  system  usually  organizes  a  resident 
staff  on  the  basis  of  three  physicians.  A  service  that 
has  been  split  up  into  a  separate  medical  and  surgical 
division,  as  a  rule,  still  consists  of  three  men  in  each 
division — the  junior  assistant,  who  is  the  general 
drudge;  the  senior,  who  is  the  active  worker  in  all 
departments  where  a  trained  hand  is  necessary,  and 
the  house  physician,  or  surgeon,  who  is  the  responsi- 
ble head  of  the  house  staff,  under  the  control  of  the 
older  attending  physicians,  and  supreme  when  not  in 
communication  with  them.  The  real  responsibility  at 
all  times  rests  with  the  attending  physicians,  whose 
experience  is  supposed  to  qualify  them  for  the  care 
of  the  patients  and  the  management  of  the  hospital. 
Here,  again,  the  system  in  vogue  in  Europe  differs 
from  that  in  America.  In  hospitals  in  Europe  the 
sharp  distinction  between  house  staff  and  "attending 
physician"  is  less  clearly  marked.  The  students  are 
always  en  evidence  in  foreign  hospitals.  They  may  be 
simply  permitted  to  follow  at  the  heels  of  the  pro- 
fessor or  may  be  attached  to  the  hospital  in  a  minor 
way,  under  the  titles  of  "voluntary  assistants."  In 
other  words,  a  large  amount  of  the  daily  drudge'-y  of 
hospital  routine  is  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses  to  these  voluntary  assistants  with 
mutual  advantage.  It  is  the  curse  of  every  hospital 
service  in  America  that  much  of  the  time  of  every  in- 
terne is  wasted  with  needless  work,  frequently  of  a 
purely  clerical  nature.  It  may  be  poorly  arranged 
work,  or  work  that  calls  for  education  in  a  business 
college,  rather  than  in  a  medical  college. 

The  discipline  of  European  hospitals  is  stricter 
than  in  America.  There  is  little  chance  for  men  who 
are  unfitted  for  their  work  to  get  appointments  either 
as  internes  or  attending  physicians.  In  Germany  the 
system  closely  resembles  the  army.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  physicians  above  the  grade  of  interne  are  holding 
military  rank  as  well  as  definite  positions  in  the  uni- 
versity as  professor  or  privat-docent.  In  America  at- 
tending physicians  are  not  infrequently  a  younger 
class  of  men.  Discipline,  to  be  effective,  must  always 
remain,  and  the  mutual  positions  of  different  members 
of  a  hospital  must  be  more  clearly  understood  in 
American  hospitals  to  produce  the  results  obtained  in 
German  or  French  hospitals.  In  Europe  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  is  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  medical  men  than  in  America  where  the 
"medical  board"  is  usually  made  up  from  every  pro- 
fession except  the  medical. 

The  Effects  of  the  Russian  Liquor  Law 

A  former  subject  of  the  czar,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg,  writes  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  the  changes  he  has  observed  in  Rus- 
sia since  the  abolition  of  all  saloons  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  public  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
This  revolutionary  law  has  closed  all  public  drinking- 
places  throughout  the  empire  except  in  Moscow, 
where  the  new  regime  will  be  introduced  next  year,, 
and  in  Siberia,  where  it  will  go  into  effect  in  1903. 
Of  the  practical  working  of  the  law,  the  writer  saysr 

No  man  has  now  a  right  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  in 
Russia.  Their  sale  has  become  a  government  monopoly. 
The  state,  however,  has  not  interfered  with  the  manufacture 
of  spirits,  except  to  limit  and  regulate  the  production. 
Farmers  still  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  vodka  in  their  own 
distilleries.  But  the  state  is  the  middleman.  It  alone 
handles  the  product  as  it  passes  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  spirits  are  taken  from  the  distilleries  to  the 
government  stores,  refined  in  the  government  mills,  and  de- 
livered to  the  public  from  the  government  shops,  with  the 
state's  stamp  on  each  bottle.    When  the  consumer  has  emp- 
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4ied  a  bottle,  he  may  take  it  back,  and  the  government  will 
pay  him  from  one  to  five  kopecks  for  it  There  are  at  pres- 
-ent  about  ninety  millions  of  such  bottles  in  circulation,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  use  of  vodka,  a  kind  of  whiskey 
made  of  rye  or  potatoes,  is  still  extensive.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  open  the  bottles  except  in  the  home  of  the  pur- 
•chaser,  and  a  person  seen  drinking  in  any  public  place  or 
■on  the  road  is  fined  from  $3.50  to  $10. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  government  in  asstun- 
ing  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  to  improve  the 
moral  and  material  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  the  writer  thinks  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reform  is  conferring  blessings  upon  the  peas- 
antry: 

Why  did  the  government  make  this  drastic  change?  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  to  improve  the  moral  and  material  con- 
<litioa  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  There  is  no 
■doubt  that  the  reform  is  conferring  blessings  upon  the  peas- 
antry. A  great  deal  of  poverty  and  perpetual  indebtedness 
among  this  latter  class  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  country  inns  and  of  the  saloons.  It  was  usual 
to  sell  vodka  on  credit  until  the  saloon-keeper  had  the 
peasant  well  in  his  power.  When  the  customer  had  taken 
three  or  four  drinks  of  vodka,  the  next  five  or  six  would  be 
lialf  water,  and  subsequent  potations  were  merely  water 
flavored  with  liquor.  This  procedure  was  perhaps  for  the 
peasant's  good,  except  that  the  bill  for  refreshments  which 
he  signed  would  foot  up  two  or  three  rubles,  when,  in  fact, 
he  had  consumed  only  fifty  kopecks'  worth  of  vodka.  Of 
course,  the  saloon-keeper  was  always  the  bosom  friend  of 
the  peasant  until  the  crops  were  gathered  in  the  fall.  Then 
he  would  insist  upon  his  full  pound  of  flesh,  with  the  result 
that  the  earnings  of  the  peasant  usually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  liquor-dealer.  When  there  was  a  balance  of 
indebtedness  unpaid,  it  was  left  over  until  the  next  year  at 
usurious  interest,  though  the  debt  was  already  largely  fic- 
titious. So  it  often  happened  that  the  peasant  came  into 
the  clutches  of  the  saloon-keeper  without  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  free  himself.  The  salutary  effect  of  the  reform  has 
been  felt  already.  Drunkenness  has  diminished  to  an  im- 
portant extent  and  deposits  in  saving  banks  are  on  the  in- 
crease. In  order  to  provide  places  of  assembly  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  country  people,  many  ^private  individuals  have 
opened  temperance  houses,  that  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  In  many  instances  small  shops  are  attached  to 
these  houses.  Groceries,  hardware,  iron,  tobacco,  cotton 
prints,  and  everything  needed  to  supply  the  modest  demands 
of  the  villagers  are  to  be  found  in  these  shops,  which  are  of 
special  convenience  when  they  are  at  a  distance  from  towns. 

Getting  the  World  Out  of  Debt 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Saturday  Evening  Pest 

Jeremy  Bentham,  in  whose  teeming  mental  store- 
Jiouse  the  origin  of  so  many  reform  notions  may  be 
found,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debt.  No  sug- 
gestion of  this  chief  of  the  utilitarian  school,  from 
whom  John  Stuart  Mill  derived  not  a  little  of  his  inex- 
orable logic  and  clarity  of  thought,  is  to  be  passed 
over  with  indifference.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what 
.may  be  said  in  defense  of  so  radical  a  proposition. 

First:  The  minimizing  of  the  universality  of 
■credit  and  the  substitution  of  cash  payment,  which 
would  result  in  consequent  reduction  of  price  to  those 
who  would  benefit  most  by  it — ^the  poor.  The  elimina- 
tion of  bad  debts  would  enable  every  grocer  to  sell  at 
a  smaller  margin  of  profit — a  condition  which  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  competition  would  bring  about. 

Second:  The  abolition  of  the  instalment  system, 
which  compels  the  poor  to  pay  three  times  the  worth 
of  an  article. 

Third:  Something  can  be  said  for  the  probable 
tendency  of  the  substitution  of  cash  for  credit  to  ar- 
rest panics.  These  spring  largely  from  overspecula- 
tion — from  straining  the  bonds  of  credit,  always  of 


problematic  endurance,  until  they  break.  Sellers  now 
rely,  to  some  extent  at  least,  upon  court  process  to 
compel  payment.  Were  such  assurance  removed  they 
would  be  more  carefid  in  extending  credit,  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  creation  of  that  distrust  which 
precipitates  commercial  panics  would  be  removed  in 
two  ways :  large  substitutions  of  cash  payments  for 
credits,  and  the  addition  of  increased  conservation  to 
that  part  of  the  credit  system  which  remained. 

This  reform  would  do  away  with  a  great  horde  of 
court  officers,  judges,  sheriffs,  and  clerks,  thus  saving 
to  the  community  large  sums  now  worse  than  wasted; 
it  would  force  great  numbers  of  individuals  who  now 
add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  purely, 
productive  pursuits,  and  it  would  tend  everywhere  and 
in  all  lines  to  a  minimization  of  profits  and  reduction 
of  prices.  It  would  benefit  the  class  whose  benefit  is 
at  jjl  times  most  to  be  sought — that  great  unprivileged 
class  whom  we  speak  of  as  "the  masses." 

Various  Topics 

THE  BURNHAM-MUNGER  COMPANY,  of  Kansas 
City,  has  assisted  its  1,000  employees  in  flje  formation  of  sev- 
eral organizations  for  their  pleasure,  improvement,  and  profit, 
among  diem  a  Sick  Benefit  association  for  men  and  the 
Women's  Penny  Benefit  fund  for  assistance  in  case  of  dis- 
ability. 

MIDNIGHT  CLOSING  OF  CHICAGO  SALOONS: 
Chicago  has  had  a  practical  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
midnight  closing  of  saloons.  A  canvass  of  the  principal 
police  stations  shows  that  for  the  week  previous  to  the  en- 
forcement of  midnight  closing  there  was  a  grand  total  of  117 
arrests.  For  the  week  following  the  order  for  midnight 
closing  there  was  a  grand  total  of  only  70  arrests,  showing 
a  reduction  of  47  in  a  week.  That  is,  a  single  week  of  en- 
forcement of  the  law  resulted  in  decreasing  the  number  of 
arrests  over  40  per  cent — Chicago  Neais. 

TRUANCY  IN  NEW  YORK:  At  present  the  truancy 
department  employs  twenty-six  attendance  officers  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.  Their  hardest  work  is  in  the  Italian 
and  Hungarian  quarters.  Habitual  truancy  is  punished  by  a 
term  of  Jhirty  days  or  more  in  the  truant  school,  where  the 
children  are  boarded  and  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
In  the  past  year  8,762  truants  and  3,506  non-attendants  were 
placed  in  school,  while  230  were  sent  to  the  truant  school, 
and  79  were  placed  in  reformatory  institutions.  Compara- 
tively few  girls  are  truants,  and  none  are  committed  to  the 
truant  school. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  has  drafted 
a  uniform  divorce  act,  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  state 
legislatures.  It  provides,  first  that  no  divorce  shall  be 
granted  in  any  state  for  a  cause  that  was  not  ground  of 
divorce  in  the  state  where  the  cause  arose.  It  demands  also 
residence  for  a  year  before  suit  can  be  brought  if  the  cause 
arose  within  the  state,  otherwise  for  two  years,  and  insists 
that  the  defendant  shall  be  personally  served  with  notice, 
with  certain  obvious  and  just  exceptions.  Further,  "no  di- 
vorce shall  be  granted  solely  upon  default  nor  solely  upon 
admissions  by  the  pleadings  nor  except  upon  hearing  before 
the  court  in  open  session."    It  allows  either  party  to  marry. 

MUNICIPAL  HOUSE  CLEANING:  A  wave  of  civic 
reforms  seems  to  be  passing  over  the  whole  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  crusades, 
already  noted,  a  non-partisan  organization  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  pressing  for  reform.  The  grand  jury,  made  up  of 
prominent  business  men,  has  just  reported  in  a  fearless  way, 
telling  of  an  appalling  amount  of  evidence  of  corruption  of 
the  electorate,  of  the  failures  of  city  officials  to  perform  their 
duties,  etc.  Twenty  indictments  already  have. been  found. 
In  Cincinnati  public  sentjment  has  been  aroused  against  a 
proposed  prize  fight  by  notorious  pugilists  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Sangerfest  club,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  extin- 
guish a  debt  long  due  on  Sangerfest  hall.  Richmond,  Va., 
and  a  number  of  smaller  cities  are  taking  strenuous  measures 
to  suppress  vice. 
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The  Grip 

New  York  Tritune 
About  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  gnp 
first  made  its  appearance  in  this  country  from  Eu- 
rope, and  it  has  never  failed  to  assert  itself  in  the 
winter  season  since  that  unhappy  time.  This  is  some- 
what remarkable,  too,  because  the  germ  of  the  disor- 
der is  a  delicate  and  short-lived  orgasm.  W.  H. 
Park,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bacteriological  labora- 
tory of  the  New  York  city  health  board,  said  last  week 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
influenza  bacillus  alive  more  than  two  or  two  and, a 
half  weeks,  whereas  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  some- 
times retain  their  vitality  a  year.  Other  microbes,  in- 
deed, are  characterized  by  still  greater  longevity  and 
power  of  resistance.  But  the  grip  bacillus  will  not 
hold  out  even  a  fortnight  if  its  environment  is  not  just 
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right.  Put  it  into  unsterilized  water,  and  it  will  die 
in  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours,  while 
if  it  is  dried  thoroughly  at  a  temperature  of  98  Fah- 
renheit it  will  perish  in  an  hour. 

When  once  the  disease  appears  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  spreads.  The  influenza  patient's  nasal 
cavity  swarms  with  the  germs.  These  reach  the  outer 
air  in  his  breath,  to  say  nothing  of  his  sputum.  Any- 
one who  is  near  him,  either  in  a  room  or  public  con- 
veyance, stands  an  excellent  chance  of  inhaling  them. 
These  bacilli  multiply  rapidly  under  the  nourishing 
influences  of  blood  warmth  and  the  moisture  of  the 
mucuous  membrane.  One  germ  produces  a  colony  in 
a  very  short  time.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
germs  disappear  when  the  patient  recovers.  But  there 
are  a  few  chronic  cases  at  jill  times,  and  these  perpetu- 
ate the  stock.  Herein  is  a  partial  explanation,  per- 
haps, of  the  return  of  the  malady.  Nevertheless,  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  grip  often  develops  in  a 
community  is  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery. 

When  the  grip  was  first  recognized  as  a  distinct 
disease  in  18^-90  its  infectious  character  was  be- 
yond question.  Yet  for  three  or  four  years  bacteriol- 
ogists hunted  for  the  germ  in  vain.  They  detected 
other  familiar  organisms  in  the  secretions  of  the  vic- 


tims, but  were  at  first  unable  to  isolate  and  cultivate 
a  specific  bacillus.  Pfeiflfer,  of  the  hygienic  institute 
in  Berlin,  finally  succeeded  in  1892.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  medium  used  for  the  culture  must 
contain  red  blood  corpuscles  in  order  to  insure  propa- 
gation. Japanese  isinglass,  bouillon,  and  blood  serum 
are  commonly  used  in  making  other  bacteriological 
cultures,  but  they  will  not  yield  the  desired  results  with 
this  particular  microbe.  Dr.  Park  says  that  a  little 
human  blood  or  rabbit  blood  must  be  added.  The  grip 
bacillus  is  the  only  organism  thus  far  known  which 
possesses  such  a  horrible  appetite,  but  the  bacteriolo- 
gist panders  to  it  unscrupulously  if  he  wants  a  grip 
culture. 

When  a  test  is  to  be  made  for  grip  at  the  New 
York  health  board's  bacteriological  laboratory,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  is  pursued :  Films  of  jelly  are  deposited 
in  shallow,  circular  glass  dishes,  and  a  little  blood  is 
added  to  the  surface.  A  swab  of  sterilized  cotton  that 
has  first  been  applied  to  a  patient's  throat  to  pick  up 
any  germs  that  may  be  lurking  there  is  now  drawn 
two  or  three  times  in  succession  ov.er  the  jelly.  The 
experiment  is  repeated  with  four  or  five  dishes.  Then, 
after  the  dishes  have  been  in  the  incubator  for  the 
proper  length  of  time,  colonies  of  the  germs  will  be 
found  on  the  jelly.  If  only  one  or  two  dishes  reveal 
them,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  number  was  very 
small  to  start  with,  whereas  their  appearance  in  four 
or  five  dishes  will  emphasize  the  original  abundance. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  grip  bacillus  is  its  small 
size.  It  is  not  a  quarter  as  big  as  the  microbe  of  teta- 
nus or  that  of  tuberculosis.  Even  the  germs  of  pneu- 
monia— and  there  seem  to  be  two  species  associated 
with  that  malady — are  very  much  larger  than  those  of 
influenza.  The  organism  most  commonly  found  with 
true  lobar  pneumonia  is  nearly  round,  and  for  that 
reason  is  called  a  coccus  instead  of  a  bacillus.  The 
latter  term  means  a  little  rod.  And,  because  the  pneu- 
monia cocci  usually  occur  in  pairs,  they  have  received 
the  name  diplococci  pneumoniae.  Frankel  first  discov- 
ered this  germ.  But  another  one,  a  true  bacillus  and 
much  bigger  than  the  diplococcus,  was  identified  by 
Friedlander.  It  occurs  much  less  frequently,  and  is 
not  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  pneumonia.  The 
latter  disease  assumes  a  variety  of  forms.  In  one  t)rpe 
the  diplococcus  predominates.  In  another  the  strepto- 
coccus is  associated  with  it  abundantly,  and  gives  rise 
to  pus  in  the  mucus.  When,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  influenza  bacillus  is  found  with  the  other  two  or- 
ganisms there  is  still  a  third  combination  of  symptoms. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  distinguish  between  a  common  cold  and  the 
grip.  But  the  latter  is  usually  attended  by  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  and  by  a. degree  of  prostration  not 
associated  with  a  mere  cold.  Pneumonia  sometimes 
follows  the  grip,  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  result. 
Perhaps  the  germs  of  both  maladies  are  present  simul- 
taneously, but  those  of  the  grip  are  more  potent  at  the 
outset.  After  they  have  had  things  their  own  way  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  they  surrender  the  victim 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  diplococci  pneumonis. 

Notes  on  Experimental  Physiology 

January  Review  of  Review,  New  York 
The  last  number  of  the  Jahrbucher  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  ^otanik  contains  an  article  by  Hans  Wink- 
ler describing  a  series  of  investigations  carried  on  in 
the  famous  zoological  laboratory  at  Naples  which  are 
not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  laws  of  development  of  form 
and  function  in  plants  and  animals. 
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However  complex  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an 
animal  may  be,  all  its  organs  have  been  differentiated 
from  a  mass  of  protoplasm  apparently  alike  through- 
out What  causes  one  portion  to  become  a  hand  and 
another  an- eye,  or  one  part  of  a  protoplasmic  mass  to 
become  a  root  and  another  part  exactly  like  it  to  be- 
come a  stem,  is  a  mystery.  Is  there  some  inherent 
property  by  which  a  certain  definite  area  becomes  an 
eye  or  a  hand,  or  are  the  rudiments  of  eyes  and  hands 
or  roots  and  stems  distributed  equally  in  all  parts  of 
this  mass,  and  is  one  or  the  other  called  into  form  in 
response  to  external  forces  acting  upon  it?  Can  dif- 
ferent organs  be  developed  by  varying  the  forces  to 
which  the  protoplasmic  mass  is  exposed  ?  We  do  not 
know  whether  fish-eggs  and  frog-eggs  are  by  nature 
spherical,  or  whether  it  is  because  this  is  the  form  of 
least  resistance  against  the  water  which  presses 
against  them  on  all  sides.  Crystals  take  many  shapes 
in  reponse  to  purely  mechanical  laws.  To  what  extent 
do  the  same  forces  operate  in  organic  life? 

The  experiments  described  were  made  upon  a  flow- 
erless  aquatic  plant  that  grows  normally  with  its  roots 
in  the  sand  and  its  leaves  in  the  water.  Plants  having 
roots  and  stems  already  developed  were  placed  upside 
down,  with  leaves  buried  in  the  sand  and  roots  float- 
ing in  the  water  in  strong  light.  The  roots  changed 
to  stems  and  leaves,  while  the  parts  buried  in  the  sand 
became  roots.  Plants  with  all  leaf-parts  removed  re- 
covered and  grew  like  normal  ones  when  planted  up- 
side down  in  the  sand.  From  other  plants  the  roots 
were  cut  off  and  the  leaves  buried  in  the  sand,  leaving 
only  the  end  of  the  stem  projecting  upward  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  In  a  few  days  most  of  them  had 
produced  a  new  stem,  with  leaves  where  the  root  was 
before.  A  portion  of  stem  cut  from  either  the  root 
or  leaf  part  of  the  plant  formed  a  leaf-stem  if  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  a  rootlet  if  placed  in  the  dark.  A 
piece  cut  from  the  stem  in  the  middle  part  of  the  plant, 
between  the  roots  and  the  leaf  parts,  developed  leaves 
at  both  ends  when  all  parts  were  exposed  equally  to 
the  light. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  one  of  the  influences  caus- 
ing the  downward  growth  of  roots  and  upward 
growth  of  leaf-stems,  it  being  possible  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  growth  experimentally  by  nullifying  this 
force;  but  in  these  experiments  the  growth  of  root 
or  leaf-stem  was  in  direct  response  to  the  influence  of 
light  or  darkness,  and  not  in  response  to  gravity. 

The  writer  compares  his  work  with  experiments 
made  upon  some  animal  forms  to  determine  their  pow- 
ers of  regeneration.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  lost 
organ  is  replaced  by  one  typically  like  it,  a  crab  re- 
placing a  lost  claw  hy  another  similar  to  it,  or  a  worm 
developing  a  new  head  exactly  like  its  old  one,  in  case 
it  has  lost  that  organ ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  occur  under  changed  conditions, 
and  that  a  lost  organ  may  be  replaced  by  one  typically 
different  in  both  form  and  function  under  the  influ- 
ence of  outside  forces. 

The  hydra  is  an  aquatic  animal  which  has  attained 
great  prominence  on  account  of  its  marvelous  powers 
for  maintaining  its  corporeal  entity  regardless  of  the 
loss  of  parts  of  its  body,  either  from  voracious  ene- 
mies or  experimenting  scientists.  In  sliape  this  ani- 
mal resembles  a  short,  thick  tube,  having  at  one  end  a 
mouth  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  petal-like  arms, 
which  serves  for  a  head,  and  at  the  opposite  end,  in 
place  of  feet,  a  fibrous  outgrowtli  that  anchors  It  to 
the  rocks.  If  the  head  pfets  nibbled  off  by  marauders 
in  the  sea,  the  hydra  rises  to  the  occasion  and  produces 
a  new  one.    If  a  portion  taken  from  tlie  lx)dy,  lieftween 


the  head  and  the  foot,  is  left  floating  free,  so  that  all 
sides  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  a  head  will  de- 
velop at  each  end,  instead  of  a  head  at  one  end  and  a 
foot  at  the  other,  as  is  usual  when  the  hydra  is  in  con- 
tact with  some  solid  substance. 

If  one  end  of  a  portion  cut  in  a  similar  way  from 
the  body  was  buried  in  the  sand,  the  free  end  left  ex- 
posed to  the  water  developed  a  head,  whether  that  part 
came  from  the  head  or  foot  portion  of  the  hydra.  It 
has  been  found  that  crabs  which  have  had  their  eyes 
removed  will  develop  organs  like  antennae  if  placed 
in  unusual  relations  to  natural  forces.  In  some  other 
animals,  placed  in  a  position  opposed  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  it  was  found  that  certain  organs  were  ar- 
rested in  their  growth  and  then  made  to  grow  as  other 
organs. 

The  Deleterious  Effects  of  Coffee 

William  M.  Leszynsky,  M.D.,  writes  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of  January  12. 
He  does  not  indiscriminately  condemn  coffee-drink- 
ing, but  ten  years'  investigation  has  satisfied  him  that 
the  abuse  of  coffee  is  a  widespread  evil,  and  that  it  is 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  common  "nervousness, 
mental  depression,  irritability,  insomnia,  sudden 
'starting,'  vertigo,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  constipa- 
tion," etc.  And,  besides  being  often  at  the  root  of 
these  troubles,  coffee  is  not  seldom  the  obscure  cause 
of  other  diseases.  Dr.  Leszynsky  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "the  habitual  daily  indulgence  in  coffee,  even 
in  moderate  quantity,  by  those  who  are  oversensitive 
to  its  action,  invariably  leads  to  persistent  functional 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  disturb- 
ance of  digestion,  which  rapidly  subsides  when  it  is 
discontinued.  No  doubt  the  latter  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  too  much  milk  and  sugar,  which 
favors  the  process  of  fermentation.  Whether  or  not 
the  general  nervous  symptoms  are  to  be  considered 
secondary  to  the  disturbance  of  digestion,  further  in- 
vestigation will  determine."  Many  neurotic  individ- 
uals are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cof- 
fee, particularly  to  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system. 

Many,  the  author  says,  show  no  discretion  in  its 
use,  and  while  we  all  appreciate  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  the  economy,  "we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  thoughtless  abuse  inevitably  results  in  un- 
pleasant consequences.  It  would  require  a  special  pa- 
per to  extol  the  great  medicinal  value  of  coffee,  for 
we  all  realize  its  excellence  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its 
universal  use  as  a  beverage,  however,  greatly  restricts 
its  usefulness  as  a  medicine.  To  the  majority,  its 
taste  and  action  are  agreeable.  For  others  it  is  really 
a  poison."  The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  632,941,912  pounds  in  1892 
to  831,827,063  in  1899.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  consume,  it  is  said,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
coffee  production.  From  this  assumption  (and  there 
is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness),  we  may 
account,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  prevailing  nervous 
characteristics  of  many  of  our  population,  their  in- 
creasing mental  activity,  and  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  work  that  might  otherwise  be  impossible. 

4* 

Blue  Glass  Redivivus 

Journal  A.  M.  A.,  Chirairo 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  blue-glass  fad 
of  the  late  70's,  which  had  a  brief  career.  While  it 
lasted  many  popular  articles  appeared  upon  it,  and  a 
book  was  written  which  is  still  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  second-hand  book  stalls  and  elsewhere.  While  some 
individual   experimentation    was    undertaken    at   the 
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time,  the  subject  was  not  considered  seriously  by  the 
medical  profession.  It  scarcely  made  any  impression 
on  medical  literature  of  the  day,  at  least  we  can  recall 
no  articles  of  note ;  it  was  generally  dropped  as  a  pop- 
ular craze  and  quickly  passed  out  of  fashion.  Judging 
from  present  developments  in  phototherapy  in  whidi 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  mainly  used,  it  may  be 
thac  there  was  a  neglected  germ  of  truth  in  the  craze 
after  all.  We  knew  nothing  then  of  the  Roentgen 
or  the  Becquerel  rays,  nor  do  we  yet  know  all  their 
possibilities.  Now,  however,  a  Russian  physician, 
A.  V.  Minin,  reports  remarkable  therapeutic  effects 
from  the  use  of  electric  light  passed  through  blue  glass 
in  arresting  pain,  in  some  forms  of  which,  intercostal 
neuralgia  for  example,  there  is,  he  says,  nothing  like 
it  "for  effectiveness  and  rapidity  of  action."  Its  in- 
fluence, also,  in  hastening  the  absorption  of  blood  or 
effusion  is  likewise  remarkable  as  he  claims,  and  a 
ni'mber  of  cases  are  reported  in  which  these  and  other 
advantageous  effects  were  observed.  Nothing  in  this 
is  attributed  by  the  author  to  other  agencies  than  the 
blue  light,  though  the  question  naturally  arises  wheth- 
er the  influence  of  suggestion  was  not  in  play.  With 
the  results  reported,  however,  the  experiments  are 
worthy  of  a  test,  especially  since  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  i6-candle  light  from  a  loo-volt  current, 
passed  through  blue  glass,  is  required.  The  expos- 
ures varied  in  number  and  length  in  different  cases, 
but  were  usually  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  duration  and 
repeated  as  required,  according  to  the  case.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  applications  can  do  any  harm,  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  it,  which  can  not  be  absolutely  de- 
nied a  priori,  it  is  worth  a  trial. 

4* 

Drift  Ice  and  the  Theory  of  Ocean  Currents 

Reginald  A.  Daly,  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,     ' 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Th?  extraordinary  smoothness  of  the  sea  covered 
by  drift  ice,  even  when  the  pans  are  widely  spaced,  is 
truly  astonishing  to  one  making  his  first  voyage  in 
such  waters.     His  sailing  ship  may  be  favored  with  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  yet  the  ocean  surface  be  quite  level, 
save  for  the  minute  rippling  characteristic  of  a  small 
pond  ruffled  by  a  summer  breeze;  ground  swell  does 
not  exist.     It    is   a  matter   of   common   knowledge 
among  the  fishermen  of  the  Atlantic  Labrador  coast 
that  the  Labrador  current,  or  "tide,"  as  they  inva- 
riably express  it,  often  shows  high  velocity,  although 
its  surface  for  a  length  of  i,ooo  miles  and  a  breadth 
of  from  100  to  300  miles  is  covered  with  loose  pan  ice. 
At  such  times  the  wind  is  or  has  been  strong  and  from 
a  northerly  quarter.    We  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  pans  act  as  the  sails,  which,  in  ice-free  waters,  are 
represented  by  wind  waves.    Floes  and  pans  project 
above  the  surface  from  i  to  20  feet  or  more.    They 
may  be  expected  to  exert  a  coercive  force  on  the  film 
of  relatively  fresh  water  derived  from  the  melting  of 
the  ice  in  contact  with  the  heavier  salt  water  beneath. 
According  with  the  behavior  of  such  "dead  water,"  as 
described  by  Nansen  and  others,  the  light  surface  layer 
will  tend  to  move  en  masse  and  in  the  direction  of 
common  pull  exercised  by  the  wind-driven  masses  of 
ice.    By  reason  of  friction  the  motion  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  lower  layers  of  the  sea.    This  cause  of  sur- 
face currents  is  of  importance  to  the  theory  of  move- 
ment of  those  polar  waters  which,  for  several  months 
after  the  winter  ice  begins  to  break  up,  are  free  irom 
larger  wind  waves.    Deprived  of  its  chief  sails,  the 
Labrador  current  yet  preserves  and  perhaps  exceeds 
during  the  period  of  ice  drift,  the  average  velocity  of 
current  flow  for  the  year. 


REuaous 


Church  and  State  in;^,France 
The  French  government  has  entered  upon  the 
promised  campaign  against  the  religious  associations. 
The  debate  was  begun  January  14,  and  the  first  test 
vote  appears  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  ministry. 
The  cabinet  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  310  to  no 
on  an  interpellation  regarding  the  alleged  interference 
of  the  pope  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  The 
pope  had  written  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Richard,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  in  disapproval  of  the  spirit  of  the 
associations'  bill,  which  provides  that  religious  orders 
shall  not  hold  and  accumulate  property,  and  had  inti- 
mated that  the  protection  of  Catholic  missions  in  the 
east  would  be  intrusted  to  another  Catholic  power  if 
the  French  government  persisted  in  its  attitude.  The 
cabinet  was  asked  by  a  ladical  dteputy  to  protest  against 
this,  but  Premier  Waldeck-Roosseau  declined  to  read 
any  threat  into  the  papal  message.  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration :  "The  government  will  not  toler- 
ate the  organization  of  resistance  against  the  laws  of 
the  country.  No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope 
will  be  allowed  in  the  law  of  associations,  when  it  is 
voted  upon.  The  pope  has  rights  as  the  spiritual  head 
of  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  state  also  has  rights  writ- 
ten in  the  concordat  which  it  will  see  respected."  A. 
dispatch  from  Paris  dated  January  17  says  that  every- 
thing indicates  a  longer  parliamentary  debate  over  the 
religious  associations  bill  than  has  ever  been  given  to- 
the  budget,  even  if  the  general  discussion  is  limited  to 
the  party  leaders.  The  examination  of  the  separate 
articles  will  be  complicated  with  questions  of  proced- 
ure, and  will  last  through  February.  Thirty-three 
amendments  and  five  counter-projects  have  already 
been  presented,  with  more  to  come,  and  new  commit- 
tee work  is  likely  to  be  necessary. 

Cardinal  Richard  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  in 
which  he  ordains  special  public  prayer  in  the  Notre 
Dame  cathedral,  "beseeching  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
France  on  the  occasion  of  this  parliamentary  battle."" 


"  Ex-Attache,  '■  in  the  St.  tx>uis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
In  defiance  of  the  protests  of  his  advisers  at  Rome 
and  of  the  French  bishops,  the  pope  has  repeatedly 
issued  appeals  to  the  French  Catholics  to  give  their 
allegiance  to  the  republic,  taking  the  ground  that 
clergy  and  laymen  alike  should  be  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens,  and  not  adversaries  of  the  state.  Had  the 
pope's  behests  been  obeyed,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  proposed  new  laws  dealing  what  is  meant 
to  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  religfous  orders  in  France. 
But  now  Leo  XIII  has  been  called  upon  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  religious  orders,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  laws  are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  concordat ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  informed  the  French  government  that  unless 
it  withdraws  the  bill  he  wilt  be  forced  to  repeal  his  di- 
rections to  French  Cathofics  to  give  their  allegiance  to- 
the  republic.  To  this  Pi-esident  toubet  and  Premier 
Waldeck-Roosseau  have  replied  that  soch  action  ott 
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his  part  could  only  be  construed  as  an  act  of  hostility 
to  the  French  government,  entailing  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  between  the  papacy  and  France.  By  the 
terms  of  the  concordat  the  state  pays  $10,000,000  a 
year  in  stipends  to  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy. 
This  will  no  longer  be  paid  if  the  concordat  concluded 

t'ust  one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  first  Napoleon  with 
'ius  VII  is  abrogated.  It  is  a  fight  to  the  death  be- 
tween the  reli^ous  orders  and  the  papacy  on  one  side 
and  the  republic  on  the  other. 

Chicago  (III.)  Evening  Pott 

Now  the  struggle  will  commence  in  earnest.  The 
nationalists  are  determined  to  overthrow  the  present 
government  on  this  issue,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
3ie  moderate  republicans  sympathize  with  them.  The 
law  of  associations  is  illiberal  and  unrepublican.  It  is 
an  assault  on  the  freedom  of  organization,  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  preventing  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  the  republic.  The  article  to  which  the  Roman 
curia  specially  objects  is  that  which  provides  that  no 
associaticms  shall  be  formed  between  French  subjects 
and  foreigners,  or  between  Frenchmen  and  French- 
men, of  which  the  headquarters  and  directorate  are  lo- 
cated abroad  or  intrusted  to  aliens,  except  with  the 
knowledge  and  authorization  of  the  government.  This 
would  bring  several  powerful  orders,  including  the 
Jesuits,  under  the  amtrol  of  the  government.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  religious  associations  have  abused 
their  liberty  and  sought  to  undermine  the  government, 
but  those  that  have  been  neutral  in  politics  object  to 
official  supervision  and  censorship. 

New  York  Ctmmtrciat  Advertiur 

Evidently  the  government's  contention  is  that  the 
provisions  of  the  concordat  do  not  apply  to  the  relig- 
ious orders,  as  it  does  not  mention  the  latter.  The 
clericals  contend  that,  rightly  interpreted,  the  concor- 
dat includes  the  religious  orders  as  much  as  the  state- 
paid  clergy,  and  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  the  more 
general  one  of  infringing  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  are 
pledged  to  oppose  legislation  prepared  against  them. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure into  law  will  compel  an  open  declaration  of  hos- 
tility by  the  Vatican,  and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of 
its  support  of  the  republic.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Catholic  church  in  France  could' accept  this  law 
without  humiliation  that  would  render  impossible  its 
continued  connection  with  the  state. 

SlGlSMONo  Lacroix,  in  Le  Radieal 

If  parliament  succeeds  in  voting  a  law  which  cuts 
short  the  growth  of  religious  communities  and  makes 
them  "cough  up"  (this  is  the  exact  equivalent,  though 
inelegant,  of  the  French  expression,  rendre  gorge), 
then  the  sometimes  painful  sacrifices  which  have  t^n 
forced  on  our  acceptance  may  be  considered  justified 
and  lawful.  But,  if  the  law  ends  in  our  being  hoaxed, 
it  will  not  only  be  the  condemnation  of  the  ministry 
which  will  then  have  deceived  the  chamber ;  it  will  also 
be  the  condemnation  of  the  chamber,  which  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  deceived. 

The  Union  of  Unitarians  and  Liberal  Jews 

Rabbi  Fleischer,  of  Boston,  recently  delivered  an  . 
address  on  the  relations  between  Unitarians  and  lib- 
eral Jews,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 


The  question,  plainly  put,  simply  means,  Shall 
Unitarians  and  liberal  Jews  join  forces  fbr  the  fur- 
therance of  their  supposed  common  cause?  A  very 
few  individual  Jews  have  already  given  this  an  af- 
firmative answer  by  affiliating  with  Unitarian 
churches,  possibly  -because  they  think  it  a  logical  step, 
and  possibly  because  they  feel  they  can  not  be  con- 


sistent Jews  in  practise  under  modem  conditi<ms.  A 
formal  union  between  Unitarians  and  liberal  Jews 
would  presuppose  practical  agreement  between  them 
in  theological  position,  in  religious  outlodc,  and  in 
ethical  ideals. 

Of  the  theological  position  of  both  parties  in  ques- 
tion it  would  be  simple  enough  to  say  they  are  in  es- 
sential agreement.  "Unitarianism"  and  "monothe- 
ism" are  Latin  and  Greek  equivalents  for  the  same 
idea — ^probably  sufficiently  Greek  to  the  average  mem- 
ber of  either  denomination.  Both  terms  deny  polythe- 
ism and  specifically  Trinitarianism.  But  it  should  be 
frankly  stated  that,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the 
Unitarian  is  not  a  pure  monotiheist  so  long  as  he  mag- 
nifies Jesus  in  a  manner  which  amounts  to  something 
very  closely  akin  to  deification.  That  is  still  the  Chris- 
tian heritage.  If  Unitarians  bec(Mne  pure  monothe- 
ists,  as  I  believe  in  time  they  will,  they  will  simply 
have  returned  to  the  position  of  the  Jew  Jesus,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  of  prophets,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish.  As  for  the  Jew,  he  will  probably  appreciate 
Jesus  the  more,  as  the  latter  ceases  to  be  God  to  the 
Christian  world. 

The  Unitarian  ethical  ideals  are,  like  the  Christian, 
naturally  mainly  Jewish ;  i.e.,  a  Jewish  heritage.  Their 
emphasis  of  love  is  essentidly  Christian.  In  future, 
probably  broader  ethical  development;  neither  the 
Jewish  social  system  of  ethics  nor  the  Christian  indi- 
vidualistic system  will  suffice,  but  a  blendii^  of  the 
two — and  more,  much  more. 

While  no  formal  organic  union  will,  for  some  time 
at  least,  be  practicable,  there  are  forces  and  influ- 
ences at  work  which,  transcending  sect  divisions,  tend 
to  bring,  by  natural  process,  Jew  and  Unitarian,  lib- 
eral and  orthodox,  nearer  together,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  increasing  human  decency  is  bringing  prac- 
tttal  union  and  cooperation  among  all  classes  in  the 
interests  of  everything  human. 

Boston  christian  Rtgisttr  (Unit.) 

We  agree  with  Rabbi  Fleischer  that  in  all  possible 
ways,  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  Jews  and  Unitarians  should 
cooperate.  They  should  cheerfully  recognize  every- 
thing which  they  hold  in  common,  and  everything  good 
on  either  side  which  they  do  not  hold  in  common.  All 
race  prejudices  and  religious  animosities  should  be 
laid  aside.  After  this  is  done,  our  advice  would  be. 
Let  things  take  their  natural  course.  In  theological  as 
in  social  circles,  men  and  women  with  precisely  the 
same  ideals  and  standards  of  culture  and  conduct 
come  together  because  they  belong  together.  There 
are  many  places  where  now  Jews  and  Christians  meet 
and  act  together  without  thinking  of  racial  or  re- 
ligious differences.  Those  who  belong  together  come 
together  when  artificial  hindrances  are  removed.  But, 
beyond  this,  nothing  is  gained  by  any  attempt  to  force 
a  union.  Prejudices  grow  stronger  when  they  are  ve- 
hemently condemned. 

The    "Lawlessness"  of  Dr.   Donald 

The  loan  of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  for  the  funeral 
service  of  ex-Governor  Wolcott,  conducted  by  two 
Unitarian  ministers,  has  provoked  widespread  criti- 
cism. The  facts  are  these:  King's  chapel,  which  the 
deceased  had  attended  with  his  family,  was  too  small 
for  the  purpose.  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  recogniz- 
ing this,  promptly  oflfered  the  use  of  Trinity  church, 
of  which  he  is  the  rector.  The  service  read  was  from 
thf  Unitarian  prayer-book  used  in  King's  chapel. 

New  York  Independent 

For  this  courteous  act  Dr.  Donald  has  been  accused 
of  treason  to  the  faith  of  the  church  and  to  our  Lord. 
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and  denying  the  doctrine  after  which  the  church  of 
which  he  is  rector  is  named.  We  think  it  very  prob- 
able that  he  will  be  called  to  account  for  it  at  the  next 
convention  of  the  diocese,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
the  Fond  du  Lac  "Circus"  is  complained  of  at  the  gen- 
■eral  convention,  Dr.  Donald's  offense  will  be  brought 
fwward  as  an  even  worse  defection  on  the  other  side. 
His  ofifense,  ecclesiastically  considered,  can  be  noth- 
ing more  than  that  of  allowing  a  layman — for  in  the 
view  of  the  church  he  was  a  layman,  but  one  who  was 
also  notoriously  Unitarian — to  take  part  laically  in  a 
public  service. 

New  York  Churchman  (Epis.) 

Of  whatever  impropriety  Dr.  Donald  may  by  some 
persons  be  regarded  as  having  been  guilty,  he  can  not 
be  charged  with  having  disobeyed  an  explicit  law  of 
this  church.  At  present  any  rector  or  vestry  so  mind- 
ed, for  all  that  any  law  says  to  the  contrary,  can  loan 
a  church  building  as  eccentric  whim  or  unbridled  sym- 
pathy may  dictate — ^to  the  Christian  Scientists  for  a 
communion,  or  to  the  Salvation  army  for  their  pe- 
culiar rites,  as  well  as  to  the  Unitarians  for  a  funeral. 
If  distinctions  are  to  be  made,  they  ought  to  be  clearly 
defined  by  constituted  authority  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual.  In  other  words,  the 
church  trusts  to  the  intelligent  loyalty  of  her  repre- 
sentatives— a  loyalty  that  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law  for  its  integrity.  In  the  case  in 
hand  generosity  and  sympathy,  qualities  that  are  noble 
in  themselves  but  dangerous  when  pushed  out  of  per- 
spective, were  allowed  to  override  propriety  and  con- 
sistency, if  nothing  more.  The  action  was  contrary 
to  the  manifest  position  of  the  church. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Church  Standard  (Epis.) 
In  a  recent  sermon.  Dr.  Donald  made  special  ref- 
erence to  the  consecration  at  Fond  du  Lac,  reluctantly 
admitting  the  unlawfulness  of  some  things  that  were 
done  there,  but  gently  condoning  them  as  not  really 
of  any  great  importance.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  this 
sermon  had  hardly  died  upon  the  ears  of  its  auditors 
before  another  Boston  pulpit  was  ringing  with  de- 
nunciations of  Dr.  Donald  himself  for  an  alleged  act  of 
lawlessness.  Of  the  general  inexpediency  of  the  tend- 
er of  an  Episcopal  church  for  any  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  Unitarian  minister,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt;  but  the  common  sentiment  of  human- 
ity so  far  discriminates  the  burial  of  the  dead  from 
all  other  religious  solemnities  that  even  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  forbids  its  members  to  be  present  at 
any  other  service  of  a  Protestant  church,  does  not  for- 
bid them  to  attend  a  Protestant  funeral.  The  question 
is  whether  any  law  of  the  church  was  broken  in  this 
matter.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  express  canon  of 
the  church  or  rubric  of  the  prayer-book  was  actually 
broken. 

A  Resume  of  Theological  Literature 
The  second  part  of  the  "Annual  Report  of  Theo- 
logical Literature"  has  just  cpme  from  Germany.  It 
covers  "Historical  Theology"  in  360  pages,  by  seven 
reviewers.  We  take  the  following  gleaning  from  its 
contents  from  the  Interior: 


Dr.  A.  Domer's  "History  of  Doctrine"  is  a  valu- 
able corrective  to  Harnack's,  by  showing  that  most  of 
the  "Hellenism"  found  in  early  Christian  doctrine  is 
only  common  sense,  and  that  philosophy  has  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  religion.  Fragments  of  a  Syriac  history 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  325)  written  by  a 
Bishop  Marutha,  of  about  A.D.  380,  have  been  discov- 
ered by  O.  Braun  in  Rcwrrie  and  published.    From  it  we 


get  a  fuller  and  more  correct  list  of  the  Arians  con- 
demned at  this  council.  Conybeare  shows  that  Christ- 
mas was  first  observed  as  a  church  festival  A.D.  373, 
in  Constantinople,  and  that  in  court  circles.  It  is  said 
by  an  early  Armenian  writer  that  this  festivsil  was 
started  some  time  earlier  in  Rome  by  the  heretic  Arte- 
mon.  Preuschen  thinks  the  first  Christian  monks, 
who  appeared  in  Egypt,  did  not  spring  from  Egyptian 
hermits,  but  rather  from  the  attendants  upon  the  god 
Serapis.    They  were  regarded  as  "possessed"  by  the 

f;od,  and  were  like  the  temple  attendants  in  the  orient, 
n  any  case,  monkery  came  from  heathenism.  Fred- 
eric, in  a  woric  on  "Indulgences  in  the  Lew  Countries 
in  Reformation  Days,"  shows  they  were  opposed  long 
before  Luther.  A  priest  who  preached  against  them, 
1488,  was  indicted  for  disturbing  business.  Lovers  of 
Calvin  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  second  volume  of 
his  life,  by  Kampschulte,  has  appeared;  and  that  the 
first  volume  of  his  life,  in  French,  by  Doumergue,  has 
left  the  press.  This  is  to  be  in  three  volumes,  is  very 
complete,  and  richly  supplied  with  illustrations. 

To  bring  the  Bible,  especially  the  New  Testament, 
nearer  the  people,  a  commission  of  Greek  scholars 
under  patronage  of  the  queen,  have  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  modern  Greek.  The  publication,  how- 
ever, is  delayed  by  the  opposition  of  some  who  think 
most  of  the  people  can  understand  the  New  Testament 
Greek  itself.  They  need  a  commentary  rather  than 
a  translation.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  over.  The 
pope  has  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  murdered  Ar- 
menians, it  is  said,  because  they  are  heretical,  "Mono- 
physites,,"  and  because  he  is  working  for  union  with 
oriental  Christians  under  his  friendship  with  the  sul- 
tan. It  is  reported  that  13,000  Copts  went  over  to  the 
papal  church  in  Egypt,  1895-1898.  The  pope  created  , 
anew  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  1895,  and  in 
1898  started  a  Coptic  theological  seminary.  Lachen- 
mann  describes  the  sad  religious  state  of  France,  "Re- 
ligion is  paganized."  There  are  30,000  "new  Budd- 
hists." The  nominal  Catholics  are  38,000,000;  the 
Protestants  number  650,000.  There  are  80  Protestant 
members  of  parliament;  though  their  percentage 
would  be  only  15.  The  powerful  book  of  the  liberal 
Protestant  Sabatier,  "Sketch  of  a  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion from  the  Point  of  View  of  Psychology  and  His- 
tory," has  gone  through  five  editions,  and  is  greatly 
influencing  thinking  men  in  France.  The  social  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood  in  Austria  may  be  estimated 
when  Shindler's  "Social  Work  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Austria,"  Volume  9,  tells  us"  that  in  Bohemia,  be- 
sides vast  estates,  mills,  factories,  brick-yards,  etc., 
the  priests  carry  on  eighty-two  breweries  and  seven- 
teen distilleries.  In  Prussia,  even  in  Catholic  districts, 
Busch  shows,  Catholic  officials  are  from  11  to  9  per 
cent  fewer  than  Protestant.  One  Protestant  pastor 
cares  for  1,338  parishioners,  while  every  741  Catholics 
have  a  priest.  In  educational  work  one  Catholic  in 
398  is  active ;  among  Protestants  one  in  276.  In  1898, 
there  were  100,752  Protestant  children  in  high  schools 
in  Prussia,  and  only  32,374  Catholics.  The  propor- 
tion by  population  should  have  been  92,615  to  50,003. 

4* 

THE  CATHOLIC  CONVERTS'  LEAGUE  has  just 
been  organized  in  New  York,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  De 
Costa  as  president.  It  is  composed  of  recent  converts  from 
Protestantism  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  its  object  is  "to  give 
the  members  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  regular  practise  of  its  duties; 
to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith  by  personal  example  and  so- 
cial intercourse;  to  foster  fraternal  relations  among  con- 
verts, and  to  assist  those  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  the 
faith." 
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LETTERS   AND  ART 


THE  ART  EXHIBITION    SEASON 
A  Plea  for  an  American  Salon 

The  opening  of  the  exhibition  season  recalls  to  one 
of  the  editorial  writers  of  the  New  York  Nation  the 
anomalous  condition  of  art  in  New  York  city.  There 
is  no  gallery  large  enough  to  show  the  best  of  the 
year's  art  in  its  different  branches,  and  no  organiza- 
tion in  a  position  to  make  its  annual  show  fully  repre- 
sentative. The  Academy  of  Design,  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  and  the  Architectural  league  have 
each  their  separate  exhibitions;  the  Sculpture  society 
and  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters  theirs ;  the  Water- 
color  society  still  another.  Art  is  the  loser  by  this 
dispersion;  prominent  painters  and  sculptors  feel  so 
keenly  its  disadvantages  that  they  rarely  take  the  pains 
to  exhibit.  The  writer  suggests  a  remedy  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  salon,  which  should  fully  and 
fairly  represent  all  the  arts  and  all  the  schools : 

No  one  could  expect  the  National  Academy,  after  seventy 
years  of  honorable  service,  to  consent  to  sink  its  historic 
identity  in  a  new  organization,  nor  could  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  quarter-century  of 
remarkable  achievement,  be  expected  to  make  a  like  sacri- 
fice. Certainly  the  two  art  schools,  representing  different 
tendencies,  both  in  organization  and  in  actual  instruction, 
could  never  satisfactorily  unite.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason,  except  the  financial  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable 
building,  why  they  should  not  hold  their  annual  exhibitions 
under  one  roof.  What  is  needed  is  joint  control  of  a  great 
exhibition  building  by  the  important  art  societies,  each  re- 
taining its  own  organization  and  controlling  its  own  exhibi- 
tion. The  advantage  of  this  simultaneous  exhibition  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  A  consideration,  not  primarily  artistic, 
but  still  weighty  for  the  future  of  art,  is  that  such  a  "salon" 
might  easily  be  made  a  great  annual  function;  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  wealthy  and  fashionable,  to  their  own 
improvement,  in  many  cases,  and  to  the  greater  profit  of  the 

artist 

A  consideration  that  touches  the  individual  artist  more 
nearly  is  this,  that  while  the  present  exhibitions  are  not 
fully  representative  even  of  their  respective  societies,  an  an- 
nual salon  could  hope  fairly  to  represent  the  work  of  the 
year.  Where  our  own  best  men  today  are  doubtful  of  the 
value  of  exhibiting,  such  a  great  annual  show  might  hope  to 
attract  many  desirable  envois  from  foreign  artists.  A  healthy 
rivalry  between  the  different  organizations  would  tend  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  the  exhibition.  Moreover,  an  exhibi- 
tion where  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and, 
under  proper  restriction,  illustration  and  industrial  art  were 
represented,  would  enforce  strikingly,  year  by  year,  the  great 
lesson  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  arts.  The  so-called  fine 
arts  have  suffered  immensely  from  their  splendid  isolation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  discovered  "the  true 
American  salon"  in  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  "The  seventy  years  in 
which  the  academy,  during  periods  of  art  depression 
and  art  quickening,  has  made  an  effort  to  reveal  the 
drift  of  things  in  the  national  art-  world  stand  for  a 
series  of  art  impulses  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
American  art.    Though  local  support  of  the  annual 


exhibitions  has  not  been  until  lately  of  that  character 
to  urge  the  academy  on  to  continued  efforts  to  surpass 
its  own  records,  the  academy  has  calmly  but  vigorous- 
ly gone  ahead  and  made  the  annual  exhibitions  na- 
tional and  international  in  scope,  until  it  has  com- 
pelled attention  and  commanded  recognition.  On  its 
walls  today  it  is  possible  to  study  all  the  varied  as- 
pects of  American  art." 

The  seventieth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia January  12.  The  critic  who  writes  of  the  ex- 
hibit for  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  that  the  factor 
most  in  evidence  in  a  review  of  the  old  pictures  is  the 
influence  of  Whistler : 

It  is  always  with  us,  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  more 
obvious  than  ever;  perhaps  because  it  seems  to  have  reached 
a  few  of  the  younger  men,  whose  indubitable  talent  would  in 
any  case  mark  them  out  for  notice.  In  the  big  main  gallery, 
where  Sargent  holds  undisputed  the  place  of  honor  with 
the  three-quarter  length  of  General  Ian  Hamilton — especially 
powerful  and  brilliant  in  the  modeling  of  the  head  and 
hands — there  hangs  "The  Green  Cape"  of  Mr.  Robert  Henri, 
a  portrait  of  a  woman.  The  low  tones  are  not  without  trans- 
parence; the  figure  has  life.  But  the  essential  thing  is  the 
po'nt  of  view,  and  this,  as  in  the  same  painter's  "Young 
Woman  in  an  Old  Fashioned  Dress,"  hanging  in  the  north 
corridor,  is  the  point  of  view  of  Whistler,  with,  perhaps,  in 
a  second  example,  a  hint  of  Manet.  Mr.  Henri  is  typical. 
Inevitably  associated  with  his  two  portraits,  in  the  last  im- 
pression of  the  visitor,  are  Mr.  Augustus  Koopman's  "Por- 
trait of  Miss  O.";  the  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman,"  by 
Mr.  William  Glackens;  the  "Portrait,"  by  Mr.  Maurer,  and 
the  cafe  scenes  which  both  Mr.  Henri  and  Mr.  Maurer  also 
send.  These  canvases  all  disclose  technical  proficiency,  they 
all  have  the  vigor  of  youth ;  but  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
of  them  could  have  existed  if  Mr.  Whistler  had  not  shown 
the  makers  of  them  how  to  extract  a  decorative  effect  out 
of  simple  materials,  if  he  had  not  set  before  them  the  ex- 
ample of  fusing  the  carefully  studied  aspects  of  animate  and 
inanimate  things  into  restrained  patterns  of  color.  His  fel- 
lows catch  something  of  his  idea,  but  none  of  the  <listinction 
of  his  style. 

Of  the  new  works  exhibited,  the  writer  says  that 
"while  mediocrity  has  its  space,  there  is  a  very  respect- 
able gathering  of  things  which  rise  to  a  serious  plane." 

Miss  Beaux  has  one  large  portrait  of  a  young  lady  in 
pink,  which  she  appears  to  have  painted  in  a  rather  indif- 
ferent mood — though  the  execution  is  competent,  the  por- 
trait wants  charm — but  she  balances  this  perfunctory  per- 
formance with  a  free,  direct  study  of  a  small  boy  which  is 
wholly  captivating.  "The  Lace  Jabot,"  a  portrait  of  a 
woman,  by  Miss  M.  L.  Macomber,  is  engaging  in  its  ex- 
pression of  character  and  is  sound  in  tone;  Mr.  Chase  is 
crisp,  animated,  and  very  skilful  in  his  "Lady  with  a  Rose"; 
there  is  a  good  academic  head,  "Mona  Rosa,"  by  Mr.  Barse, 
and  Mr.  McLure  Hamilton,  in  his  portraits  of  two  English 
art  critics,  Cosmo  Monkhouse  and  David  Croal  Thomson, 
impresses  by  virtue  of  his  lively  delineation  of  two  striking 
physiognomies  and  pleases  by  dint  of  using  a  manner  quite 
his  own.  Mr.  Hamilton  has,  among  the  water  colors  and 
pastels,  a  taking  sketch  of  a  picturesque  "Old  Welsh 
Woman,"  and  enjoys  good  company,  it  may  be  added.  Mr. 
Sargent  shows  here  an  unimportant  but  very  spirited  and 
effective  pastel  of  a  feminine  head,  and  there  is  much  interest 
residing  in  Mr.  Everett  Shinn's  street  scenes,  Mr.  Wenzell's 
beflowered  damsels,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith's 
sketches  of  sculptured  ruins  in  Egypt  and  Greece. 

As  can  not  be  too  often  stated,  American  landscape 
painting  is  founded  on  natural  instincts  and  gifts,  and  it  is 
rich  in  the  best  elements  of  the  art.  There  are  no  great 
examples  in  this  collection,  but  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
good  work  by  H.  W.  Ranger,  G.  H.  Bogert,  F.  C.  Bartlett, 
Birge  Harrison,  Albert  Gihon,  A.  B.  Davies,  Arthur  Hceber, 
Elmer  Schofield,  John  Niemeyer,  J.  H.  Twachtman.  W.  A. 
Coffin,  and  a  score  of  other  Americans,  with  two  cUver 
things  from  the  Canadian,  J.  W.  Morrice,  and  a  rather  pallid 
but  promising  painting  by  the  Englishman,  E.   A.  Walton. 
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J  alia   Marlowe  as  Mary  Tudor 

"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  a  stage  ver- 
sion by  Paul  Kester  of  Charles  Major's  popular  novel, 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  the 
Q-iterion  theater,  January  13.  The  play  is  in  four 
acts  and  five  tableaux,  and  its  incidents  occur  in  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  heroine  is  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry 
Mil,  by  him  wedded  against  her  will  to  old  Louis 
XII  of  France.  The  hero  is  Charles  Brandon, 
Viscount  of  Lisle,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Flodden 
(1514)  was  made  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  who  privately 
espoused  the  Princess  Mary  in  Paris  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Other  characters  represented  are  King 
Henry   \'III,   Queen  Catherine,   Anne  Boleyn,  Jane 


JULIA.HARLOWE  AS  MARY  TUDOR 

Seymour,  and  Wolsey.  In  Mr.  Kester's  work  of 
dramatization  the  critics  find  little  to  praise.  The 
Tribune  and  the  Evening  Post  pronounce  it  absolutely 
void  of  art.  The  Times,  Herald,  and  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser find  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  recent 
dramatizations  of  romantic  novels.  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good,  writing  for  the  Advertiser,  says:  "As  far  as 
mere  hack-work  goes,  the  piece  is  not  badly  hammered 
together.  The  scenes  are  hurdled  along.  Nearly 
everything  in  the  novel  is  included,  and  some  other 
things,  like  the  duel  with  Judson,  which  happened  in 
the  book  before  the  story  began,  and  like  an  exhibition 
of  attempted  assault  by  the  new  king  of  France,  with- 
out which  no  real  machine-made  drama  nowadays  is 
OMnplete.  One  scene  in  the  play  usually  includes 
seven  or  eleven  from  the  novel.  It  is  honestly  a  good 
piece  of  work,  measured  by  certain  very  practical 
standards,  and  a  very  lively  affair."  Mr.  Hillary  Bell, 
of  the  Press,  is  the  drama's  warmest  advocate.  He 
considers  it  "neatly  constructed,  well  told,  consistent 
iri  argument,  romantic  in  style,  admirable  in  love  in- 
terest, and  cumulative  in  power." 

Julia   Marlowe,   in   her   impersonation   of   Mary 


Tudor,  has  not  received  a  single  adverse  criticism. 
Mr.  William  Winter  says : 

Her  embodiment  of  Mary  Tudor  crystallizes  into  one 
engaging  personality  the  attributes  of  authority,  im- 
petuosity, intrepidity,  force  of  will,  gleeful  caprice  alter- 
nating with  tenderness,  and  ardent  passion  tempered  with 
both  sweetness  and  mirth.  She  presents  a  woman  who 
loves,  and  who,  amid  enemies  and  perils,  has  the  courage  of 
her  love.  It  seems  probable  that  this  impersonation  shows 
her  personal  ideal  of  womanhood  and  is  but  little,  if  at  all, 
removed  from  a  revelation  of  her  actual  self:  it  certainly  is 
an  interesting  and  winning  image  of  feminine  variety,  in- 
tegrity, fidelity,  romantic  ardor,  and  feminine  charm;  and 
this  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  since  it  is  revealed  in  asso- 
ciation with  preposterous  incidents,  impossible  persons,  a 
caricature  of  manners,  and  a  Ihig^al  flux  of  folly  and 
profanity. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  role  are  suggested 
by  Mr.  Edward  Dithmar,  in  the  Times: 

Mary  is  a  composite  of  many  personages  of  fiction  and, 
generally  speaking,  an  interesting  young  person.  She  is 
Beatrice  and  Rosalind  and  Juliet  all  in  one,  with  a  hint  of 
,  merry  Constance  in  'The  Love  Chase"  and  much  more 
than  a  hint  of  Katharine  the  Shrew.  The  demands  of  the 
role  upon  the  powers  of  the  actress  may  fairly  be  called 
enormous.  She  has  to  express  a  wide  range  of  passion 
and  emotion.  The  scene  in  which  Mary  declares  her  love 
to  Charles  Brandon  and  the  other  purely  sentimental  pas- 
sages are  written  with  a  good  knowledge  of  theatric  effect 
(better  than  is  revealed  in  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
episodes),  and  are  capable  of  being  invested  with  much 
fervor  and  passionate  expression.  Miss  Marlowe  treats 
them  with  delightful  tact,  but  they  are  a  small  part  of  her 
task.  She  has  one  scene  in  which  she  tries  to  play  the 
man  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  half  drunken  roysterers; 
another,  in  which  she  goes  into  a  fury  of  rage,  like  Katha- 
rine in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  drives  the  whole 
court  from  her  bedchamber;  another,  in  which  she  is  locked 
in  a  room  and  attacked  by  a  melodramatic  monster,  when 
she  is  like  Sardou's  Tosca  at  bay.  And  she  is  frequently 
comic,  and  plays  Columbine  and  Qown  combined  in  a 
merry  harlequinade  to  the  Pantaloon  of  her  old-young 
brother. 

Mr.  Tree's  Defense  of  the  Drama 

At  a  special  New  Year's  matinee  of  "Herod,"  at 
Her  Majesty's  theater,  London,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
responded  to  a  curtain  call  with  a  protest  against  an 
article  on  the  "Destiny  of  the  Drama"  that  had  ap- 
peared that  morning  in  the  Daily  Mail.  He  asserted 
that  "at  no  time  and  in  no  country  has  the  influence 
of  the  drama,  artistically,  ethically,  socially,  been 
greater  than  in  England  at  the  present  moment,"  and 
he  strongly  denounced  what  he  termed  "the  fatuous 
vaporings  of  an  anonymous  paragraphist."  The 
paragraph  that  called  forth  this  protest  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  stage  was  dominated  by  the 
Kembles,  who,  despite  a  certain  grandiosity,  might  have 
founded  a  national  tradition.  Elegance  and  restraint — ^these 
were  their  characteristics;  they  despised  realism  as  heartily 
as  they  hated  violence,  and  they  g:uarded  the  refinements  of 
their  art  as  jealously  as  the  long  line  of  actors  which  de- 
scends from  Moliere..  And  today  who  are  the  actors  who 
carry  on  the  old  tradition,  so  often  and  so  pitilessly  broken? 
They  are  like  the  sands  for  number,  since  talents  are  as 
common  as  blackberries.  There  are  no  actors  yet  with  us 
as  great  as  Kemble  and  Kean  were  great.  Our  most  famous 
tragedian,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  an  incomparable  actor  of 
farce  and  melodrama,  who  has  wantonly  attempted  tasks  for 
which  his  talent  does  not  fit  him.  And  the  rest,  Mr.  Tree 
and  Mr.  Wyndham,  for  instance,  have  disting^uished  them- 
selves in  eccentric  comedy  far  mor?  highly  than  in  the 
serious  drama;  nor  do  we' see  among  the  young  actors  a 
single  talent  for  tragedy  or  emotional  comedy.  As  with  the 
actors,  so  with  the  actresses,  the  level  is  higher  than  here- 
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tofore,  but  it  seems  as  though  no  one  emerges  from  respec- 
table mediocrity. 

London  Chrenicle 

This  sensitiveness  of  the  actor  to  criticism  which  is 
honest,  even  if,  as  Mr.  Tree  thinks,  it  is  ignorant,  is 
embarrassing  to  those  who  regard  the  drama  as  more 
important  than  its  ephemeral  exponents.  The  poli- 
tician, the  painter,  the  novelist— all  take  their  gruel- 
ing without  crying  out.  It  may  be  contended  by  the 
actor  that  he  depends  on  his  immediate  personal  pop- 
ularity for  bis  bread,  and  if  you  touch  the  one  you 
take  away  the  other.  This  may  in  a  measure  explain 
his  somewhat  iporbid  self-consciousness.  But  he 
would  be  happier  if  he  could  cast  it  aside  and  take  the 
•critic  and  his  criticisms  "smiling." 

London  Pidl  Mali  GauUt 

Considering  Mr.  Tree's  reputation,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  play  which  he  is  now  producing  at 
Her  Majesty's  has  been  boomed,  so  that  one  day  you 
read  it  is  Shakespearean,  and  another  day  that  it  is 
Marlowe  that  you  are  reminded  of  when  you  listen 
to  the  mighty  lines  declaimed  by  Mr.  Tree,  while  on 
the  third  day  you  are  told  that  the  author  of  this  won- 
derful drama  is  a  classic  at  heart,  one  who  more  re- 
sembles yEschylus  and  Sophocles  than  either  Shakes- 
peare or  Marlowe — ^when  you  read  all  this  in  the  pa- 
pers and  magazines  you  can  well  understand  that  Mr. 
Tree  should  be  indignant  at  the  "ignorant"  "vapor- 
ings  of  an  anonymous  writer"  who  says  that  the 
drama  is  moribund.  Out  upon  such  a  libel  upon 
genius!    'Tis  preposterous. 

London  Academy 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  remarks  upon  the  future  of 
the  dramatic  profession  and  the  unassailabili^  of  the 
actor,  made  at  the  professional  matinee  of  Herod," 
seem  to  have  set  a  well-known  poet  dreaming  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  Judaean  king.  At  least,  so 
we  gather  from  the  following  lines  which  reach  us, 
signed  "S.  P.": 

Bear  with  me,  ohl 
I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  mime  of  willowy  grace 
To  be  the  conqueror  of  the  Lyceum  Knight 
And  ravish  immortality  through  me. 
There  shall  the  critics  blindly  dash  themselves, 
There  shall  the  D.  Mail  strike,  and  there  the  World 
Shall  aim  each  week  its  William  Archery. 
And  other  actors  shall  repair  to  him. 
Immune  from  cost  when  Centuries  are  bom, 
And  he  will  fill  their  wounds  with  balm,  ah!  ah! 
And  he  shall  be  the  hope  of  tragic  poets. 
The  succorer  of  neo-Elizabethans, 
Shall  send  a  light  on  the  St.  James's  lost 
And  help  them  with  their  first  and  second  acts. 

[Murmurs  of  sympathy 
And  I  will  think  in  Tennyson  and  dream  in  Marlowe, 
Imagine  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Tree  conceive. 
Till  it  shall  dazzle  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin 
And  Messrs.  Edmund  Gosse  and  Stephen  Gwynn. 
And  it  shall  fill  Her  Majesty's  o'  nights. 
Allure  e'en  gods  into  the  gallery— ah  I 
And  all  the  golden  West  from  sumptuous  cates. 
And  when  'tis  over  I  will  strive  with  him 
To  buy  "Paolo  and'  Francesca"  from  Alexander. 


THE  SIENKIEWICZ  FETE  IN  WARSAW:  It  is  said 
that  the  preparations  now  on  foot  in  Warsaw  to  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth  'literary  anniversary"  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz  have  outgrown  the  original  plans  for  the  celebration, 
while  a  subscription  started  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an 
estate  for  the  novelist  is  increasing  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  An  important  feature  of  the  celebration 
is  expected  to  be  the  reception  of  a  message  from  the  czar 
of  Russia,  who  is  well  known  as  a  devoted  reader  of  Sien- 
kiewicz's  novels. 


MISCELLANY 

Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin" 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered  at  Newton,  Mass.,  the  last  home  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  made  the  following  statemait 
concerning  her  greatest  work :  "  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
is  the  most  vicious  book  that  ever  appeared.  It  com- 
pares with  Kennan's  first  book  on  Russia.  I  cottld  go 
into  the  prisons  of  the  north  today  and  write  a  similar 
book.  The  bo<*  precipitated  the  war  and  made  the 
north  believe  nothing  but  the  worst  of  tiie  sottth.  We 
are  not  an  inhuman  pec^le;  we  are  all  alike,  we  are 
Americans.  It  was  an  outrage  to  nuse  the  north 
against  the  south.  The  book  was  an  appalling,  awfut 
and  criminal  mistake." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  to  reverse  the  verdict 
of  history  is  one  that  never  would  have  been  made  by 
a  person  of  any  less  audacity  than  that  of  the  gentle- 
man who  prides  himself  on  painting  a  picture,  writ- 
ing a  novel,  contracting  for  a  lighthouse,  and  rigging 
a  country  town  with  waterworks  and  WjiII  street  wiA 
water  bonds  with  equal  address  and  satisfaction  to 
himself.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  enter  upon  a 
defense  of  Mrs.  Stowe  or  the  service  she  rendend  to 
humanity  and  Christianity.  The  verdict  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  settled  and  sealed.  Nothing  that  can  now 
be  said  can  alter  it.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  be  questioned  at  many  points,  but  those 
who  challenge  the  fidelity  and  the  prophecy  of  "Unde 
Tom's  Cabin"  are  as  few  as  they  are  incfiscreet,  smalt 
souls  that  have  never  yet  risen  to  a  conception  of  the 
fact  that  "through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs."  They  who  question  its  wisdom  are  the  drags 
upon  moral  elevation  and  social  advancement. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Ntws 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  at  this  late  day  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  war  could  have  been  averted  had  it  not  beei» 
for  the  firebrands  thrown  by  New  Englanders  into 
the  tow  and  powder  of  southern  passion ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  was 
one  of  the  chief  of  those  firebrands  and  materially  has- 
tened the  explosion.  It  must,  therefore,  b«tr  its  pro- 
portion of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  fearful 
destruction  of  life  and  property  that  followed ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  any  literaiy  or  dramatic  merits 
of  the  work.  The  book  inflamed  the  north  and  out- 
raged the  south,  widening  the  breach  between  the  sec- 
tions and  aided  in  making  it  irreparable  by  peaceful 
means.  Taking  that  view  of  the  matter — ^and  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  take  any  other — Mr.  Smith's 
criticism  is  in  large  part  merited.  Meantime  we  think 
he  might  have  used  a  little  less  tabasco  sauce. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)    Tribune 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  no  more  respon- 
sible for  the  bloody  outbreak  than  thousands  of  oth- 
ers, on  both  sides,  who  voiced  and  echoed  the  sectional 
hatred  that  had  grown  up  out  of  divergent  views  on 
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the  slavery  question  and  questions  of  constitutional 
inteq>retation.  She  possessed  more  genius  than  most, 
and  drew  her  indictment  of  what  was  termed  one  of 
the  "twin  relics  of  barbarism"  in  words  that  burned, 
and  so  hastened  the  clash  of  antagonistic  forces  which 
were  certain  sooner  or  later  to  become  locked  in  a 
death  grapple. 

A  Trust  in  Natural  Beauty 
The  need  of  some  recognized  instrumentality  for 
the  preservation  of  beautiful  and  historic  places  in 
Massachusetts  led  ten  years  ago  to  the  organization  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  incorporation  to  acquire  and  hold 
by  gift,  devise,  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  the  value  of 
not  exceeding  one  million  dollars,  such  real  estate  as  it 
might  deem  worthy  of  preservation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  the  January 
Review  of  Reviews,  gives  the  following  record  of  the 
work  of  this  board,  which  he  calls  "a  trust  in  natural 
beauty":  

The  grandest  result  of  the  activities  of  the  board 
was  the  creation  of  the  magnificent  metropolitan  park 
system  for  Greater  Boston,  under  the  administration 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth.  In  seven 
years,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  there  has 
been  developed  a  great  scheme  of  recreative 
open  spaces  unrivaled  for  scientific  com- 
pleteness and  artistic  character  among  the 
world's  cities.  A  delightfully  diversified  and 
thoroughly  representative  reservation  from 
the  characteristic  landscape  of  the  Boston 
basin,  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  acres, 
has  been  made  for  the  public  benefit.  Vast 
areas  of  rocky  woodland,  a  chain  of  lofty 
hills,  and  many  miles  of  seashore  have  thus 
been  set  apart. 

In  its  specific  field  of  work,  indicated  by 
its  name,  the  board  has  accomplished  much. 
Early  in  its  first  year  of  existence  the  gift 
of  its  first  public  reservation  was  accepted 
from  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster  Tudor,  of  Stone- 
ham,  as  a  memorial  to  her  daughter  Vir- 
ginia. This  memorial  was  a  piece  of  wood- 
land wilderness  of  about  twenty  acres,  situ- 
ated in  Stoneham,  along  the  course  of  what 
is  now  Virginia  brook,  and  covered  with 
a  noble  growth  of  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  other 
native  trees.    The  second  trust  was  conveyed  to  the 
board  by  Mr.  Joseph  Story  Fay,  of  Falmouth,  Cape 
Cod,  who  years  before  had  purchased,  for  the  sake 
of  its  scenic  charm,  a  tract  of  about  seventy-one  acres 
in  that  town,  comprising  woodland,  pasture,  and  arable 
land,  bordering  on  two  ponds,  and  adapted  to  develop- 
ment for  its  intended  purpose — its  use  by  the  town  of 
Fahnouth  as  a  perpetual  park.     By  the  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  of  Canton,  who  has  pre- 
sented several  hundred  acres  to  the  public  for  addition 
to  the  metropolitan  reservations  of  the  Blue  hills  and 
the  Neponset  river,  an  uncommonly  charming  piece  of 
natural  scenery  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  the 
I»ard  as  its  third  trust  of  this  character.    The  fourth 
irost  given  to  the  board  is  Mount  Anne  park,  a  beauti- 
ful woodland  tract  of  fifty  acres  on  the  granite  heights 
of  Cape  Ann.    The  fifth  trust  combines  a  spot  of  un- 
Moal   beauty    with    historical    interest.       Governor 
Hutchinson's  Field"  stands  opposite  the  house  built  by 
the  governor  in  Milton,  for  a  country  home.    Another 
property  of  great  historical  interest  will  perhaps  soon 


pass  into  the  custody  of  the  board.  The  Rufus  Put- 
nam homestead  at  Rutland  was  recently  purchased  by 
subscription.  It  includes  a  well-preserved  old  house 
and  a  farm  of  150  acres.  The  sixth  and  latest  gift  to 
the  corporation  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Berkshire  hills — Monument  mountain,  in  the  towns  of 
Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  river.  It  has  a  height  of  1,710  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

In  setting  an  example  that  has  been  widely  fol- 
lowed the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  have  done  a 
gfreat  work.  To  this  example  is  due  the  acquisition 
of  the  noble  Greylock  mountain,  in  the  Berkshire 
range,  by  the  state,  and  of  Mount  Wachusett,  in  cen- 
tral Massachusetts.  A  large  portion  of  the  picturesque 
Indian  ridge,  in  Andover,  has  been  acquired  for  public 
enjoyment  under  the  direction  of  the  improvement  so-" 
ciety  of  that  town.  Old  houses  of  important  interest 
have  been  purchased  and  carefully  restored  by  local 
historical  societies  and  other  organizations  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  club 
has  secured  for  itself  similar  rights  for  holding  land 
in  trust,  and  has  exercised  them  by  acquiring*  in  the 
White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  territory  valu- 
able  for  grand  and  picturesque  landscape  qualities. 


firtm  tJke  Rrview  of  Reuitw* 

THB    RAVINB    ROAD    IN  VIRGINIA    WOOD 

Across  the  ocean,  the  organization  of  this  board  has 
had  one  important  result.  The  Massachusetts  corpor- 
ation was  hardly  two  years  old  when  there  was  estab- 
lished in  England,  under  most  distinguished  auspices, 
the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or 
Natural   Beauty,  with  similar  objects  and  methods. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

MISS  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA,  daughter  of  the 
artist,  brought  out  on  "the  first  Sunday  of  the  first  month  of 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century"  a  new  periodical  called  the 
Herb  of  Grace.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  return  to  a  sim- 
pler life,  and  its  distinctive  feature  is  the  absence  of  adver- 
tisements, fashions,  personalities,  and  illustrations. 

REVOLT  AT  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY:  Professor 
George  E.  Howard,  of  Stanford  university,  who  publicly 
criticised  Mrs.  Stanford's  action  in  dismissing  Professor  Ross 
(see  Public  Opinion,  November  29),  has  been  asked  to  re- 
sign. Professor  William  Henry  Hudson,  of  the  English 
department,  and  Professor  Charles  O.  Little,  head  of  the 
mathematical  department,  took  up  his  cause  by  resigning; 
and  Professor  Bolton  Coitt  Brown,  of  the  art  department, 
declares  that  he  will  go  also. 
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.  Thomas^Henry  Huxley 

Lifi'jind  Lttttrt  a/  Thomat  Hnry  Huxtty.  By 
Lbonard  Huxlbv.  Cloth,  9  volt.  pp.  539 — 541 , 
(5.    New  York  :   D.  ApptetOD  &  Co. 

It  is  Striking  and  perhaps  significant 
that  the  books  of  the  day  that  come 
nearest  to  being  literature  are  the  vol- 
umes of  letters  of  the  great  men  who 
have  lately  gone  from  us.  This  is  sur- 
passingly true  of  the  letters  of  Steven- 
son and  the  Brownings,  and  may  be 
said,  although  perhaps  less  positively, 
of  the  letters  of  Huxley.  Unconscious- 
ly, the  great  scientist  was  writing  the 
best  autobiography  that  any  ontf  could 
•desire,  and  his  son  has  ably  performed 
the  work  of  editor.  A  few  years  ago 
when  the  present  craze  for  letter-pub- 
lishing began  there  was  much  fear  ex- 
pressed that  it  would  degenerate  into  a 
morbid  search  into  the  privacies  of  life 
that  the  writers  had  never  desired  to 
Tiave  revealed.  Little  has  yet  happened 
to  justify  that  fear.  The  details  of  the 
private  life  of  Huxley  appear  only  in 
the  simplest  fashion  possible.  But  these 
letters  lay  bare  the  great,  generous, 
brave  soul  of  the  man.  His  sympathy 
for  human  weakness,  his  dread  of  error, 
and,  above  all,  his  hatred  of  everything, 
man  or  measure,  tending  to  conceal  or 
pervert  the  truth,  are  the  burden  of 
this,  his  last  message  to  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  boyish  diary  of 
1840,  the  letters  are  a  connected  chroni- 
cle ending  only  three  days  before  his 
-death  in  1895.  Within  that  period  he 
saw  begun  the  conflict  between  the 
-evolutionists  and  the  orthodox  church- 
men, and  was  himself  one  of  the  four 
•or  five  great  leaders  on  the  scientific 
side.  Students  of  a  later  generation  can 
scarcely  comprehend  the  bitterness  and 
tenacity  with  which  both  sides  carried 
on  the  struggle.  Huxley  in  one  of  his 
letters  tells  of  the  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic attitude  taken  toward  the  new 
scientific  school  by  Carlyle,  whom  he 
greatly  admired.  Meeting  the  old 
philosopher-historian  on  the  street  in 
London  one  day  and  pitying  his  lone- 
liness, he  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 
Carlyle  looked  up  at  the  scientist  from 
under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "You're 
Huxley,  aren't  you?  You're  the  man 
who  says  we're  descended  from  mon- 
keys? Humphl"  and  the  old  man 
walked  on.  In  all  the  controversies  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  often  against 
his  will  and  under  sheer  necessity  of 
-defending  his  agnosticism,  Huxley 
never  lost  the  even  temper  and  tolerant 
tone  which  was  part  of  his  life.  Many 
of  the  men  who  attacked  him  most 
fiercely  became  his  friends  in  later  years. 


Huxley's  tastes  were  most  catholic. 
In  his  earlier  letters  especially  there  is 
much  mention  of  the  opera  and  the 
theater,  and  picture  g^alleries  were 
havens  of  refuge  to  him.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  fiction,  and  some  of 
liif  best  letters  are  filled  with  references 
to  new  or  standard  novels.  In  his  later 
vcars  he  read  a  great  deal  of  theology, 
and  his  letters  are  consequently  tinged 
with  philosophy.  In  a  letter  to  Dar- 
win in  1880  he  states  his  view  of  an  all- 
wise  and  all-merciful  Providence.  "In- 
finite benevolence  need  not  have  in- 
vented pain  and  sorrow  at  all;  infinite 
malevolence  could  very  easily  have  de- 
prived us  of  the  large  measure  of  con- 
tent and  happiness  that  falls  to  our  lot" 
In  another  place  he  reiterates  a  state- 
ment made  by  himself  thirty  years  be- 
fore: "Harmonious  order  governing 
eternally  continuous  progress:  the  web 
and  woof  of  matter  and  force  inter- 
weaving by  slow  degrees,  without  a 
broken  thread,  that  veil  which  lies  be- 
tween us  and  the  infinite;  that  universe 
which  alone  we  know,  or  can  know; 
such  is  the  picture  which  science  draws 
of  the  world." 

The  best  of  the  letters  are  those  to 
his  children  and  to  his  colleagues,  Dar- 
win, Tyndall,  and  Spencer.  Darwin 
and- "Chinese"  Gordon  he  praised  as 
the  two  men  in  whom  he  -had  found 
"something  bigger  than  ordinary  hu- 
manity— an  unequalled  simplicity  and 
directness  of  purpose — a  sublime  unsel- 
fishness." Tennyson,  he  said,  was  the 
first  poet  since  Lucretius  who  under- 
stood the  drift  of  science.  All  in  all, 
these  letters  are  an  admirable  picture 
of  a  busy,  many-sided,  and  very  hu- 
man life.  In  literary  style  they  may 
rank  below  those  of  Stevenson,  Brown- 
ing, or  Fitzgerald:  in  autobiographical 
interest  they  are  second  to  none. 

Bowman  and  Bart 

Tht  Mimua^is  Tribwu  Caricon  Book  for  iQor.  Be- 
in^  a  CollxcUon  ot  Over  One  Hundred  Cartoons, 
bv  R.  C.  Bowman.  Paper  95  cents.  Minneapo- 
lis: The  Minnesota  Tribune  Co. 


A  1V»rld  »/  n»uH:     CaHoons  by  "  Bart."     Pa- 
per,  t5  cents.     Minneapolis:  The  Jc 
InK  Co. 


er,  t5  cents.     Minneapolis:  The  Journal  Print- 


Readers  of  Public  Opinion  must  al- 
ready be  aware  that  we  place  a  high 
value  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Bowman 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  "Bart" 
(Charles  L.  Bartholomew)  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal.  With  the  cartoons  of 
the  press  of  the  whole  United  States  at 
our  disposal,  we  find  week  after  week 
'  that  topics  of  the  times  are  more  effec- 
tively illustrated  by  these  two  men  than 
by  any  others.     They    are   prolific   of 


ideas,  masters  of  the  skill  needed 
graphically  to  picture  these  ideas,  and 
neither  finds  it  necessary  to  corrode  his 
pen  in  the  ink  of  malice  or  heartless 
caricature.  Furthermore,  no  explana- 
tory diagrams  are  needed  to  elucidate 
the  cartoons  that  come  out  of  Minne- 
apolis.   Both  are  humorists;   neither  is 


C.  L.  BARTHOLOMEW 

•  a  satirist.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  their  fellow  craftsmen  draw  per- 
haps two  or  three  cartoons  a  week 
while  a  day  rarely  passes  that  the 
Tribune  and  the  Journal  do  not  contain 
a  contribution  from  their  respective 
cartoonists,  one  is  more  than  ever 
impressed  by  the  even  excellence  of 
their  work.  Mr.  Nelan  of  the  North 
American,  Mr.  Bush  of  the  New  York 
World,  Mr.  Davenport  of  the  Journal, 
the  Chicago  Record  men,  Mr.  Rehse  of 


R.  C.  BOWMAN 

the  Pioneer  Press,  Mr.  Donahey  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  clever  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  may  or  may  not  "hit  ofF'  the 
topic  of  the  day;  Mr.  Bartholomew 
and  Mr.  Bowman  are  unfailing. 

With  few  exceptions  the  books  in 
hand  deal  with  varying  aspects  of  the 
Boer  war,  the   presidential  campaign. 
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and  the  Chinese  trouble.  They  vividly 
recall  the  principal  events  of  the  year 
and,  if  preserved,  will  continue,  indefi- 
nitely, to  do  so.  It  is  in  this  that  their 
real  value  lies.  The  books  are  not 
merely  a  means  of  entertainment;  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Barnum,  they  com- 
bine pleasure  and  profit.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  choose  between  them.  If 
Mr.  Bartholomew  appears  to  have  the 
best  of  it  one  day,  Mr.  Bowman  is  sure 
to  even  up  the  score  in  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  vice  versa.  They  are 
both  notably  clever  and  delightfully 
humorous.  Mr.  Bartholomew's  book  is 
printed  in  colors  and  contains  humor- 
ous verses  by  W.  A.  Frisbie.  We  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Bowman  has  made 
a  mistake  in  putting  out  his  collection 
in  plain  black  and  white. 

New  Editions  of  Dandet 

nt  Immrrtml.  Littlt  Whatt-Hit-Namt.  Thirty 
Yatrt  IS  Parit,  By  Alphcnss  Dauoet.  Cloth, 
li.joeach.    Boston  :  Little,  BrowD,  ft  Co. 

Probably  no  other  of  Daudet's  works 
was  so  severely  criticised  as  "The  Im- 
mortal," although  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  (1888)  he  had  already  been 
accused  of  ingratitude  in  his  treatment 
of  Due  de  Momy  in  "The  Nabob,"  of 
political  truckling  in  "Kings  in  Exile," 
and  had  won  the  enmity  of  his  sensitive 
fellow-natives  of  the  Midi  in  "Tartarin" 
and  "Numa  Roumestan."  But  all  this 
criticism  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  storm  of  wrath  that  broke  on  the 
unhappy  man  who  had  dared  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  French  Academy. 
In  the  introduction  to  this  new  edi- 
tion of  "The  Immortal,"  translated 
by  Mr.  George  Burnham  Ives,  we  find 
the  two  sides  of  this  controversy  pre- 
sented in  extracts  from  the  reviews  of 
M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  and  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre;  the  former's,  a  savage  at- 
tack not  only  upon  the.  book,  but  upon 
Daudet,  Goncourt,  and  Zola;  the  tat- 
ter's, a  clear  proof  that  Daudet  might 
have  become  a  member  of  the  Academy 
bad  he  not  repeatedly  "declined  the 
chair  which  was  already  for  him."  A 
year  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  the 
novel,  Daudet  published  a  play  called 
"The  Struggle  for  Life,"  a  sort  of  se- 
quel to  "The  Immortal";  it  is  included 
in  this  volume,  accompanied  by  the 
preface  wherein  the  author  grasped  the 
OMtorttinity  to  answer  his  critics  and  to 
defend  his  right  "to  unveil  the  antics 
of  the  world  of  special  intrigues,  the 
falls  on  its  blind  stairways,  the  bumps 
on  the  foreheads  of  the  proudest  who 
stoop  to  enter  its  low  doors." 

"Little-What's-His-Name,"  Daudet's 
first  published  (1868),  though  not  his 
first  written,  novel  is  translated  for  this 
edition  by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Trent  supplies  an  introduction, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  whole 
book  bears  the  impress  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written.  It 
ends  with  a  happy  marriage,  and  Dau- 
det had  just  found  a  sympathetic  wife. 
It  is  full  of  human  kindness,  and  its 
writer  had  received  very  generous 
treatment,  since  the  favor  of  the  Era- 
press  Eugenie  had  secured  him  his 
political    sinecure.     Its   first   chapters, 


which  are  almost  wholly  autobiographi- 
cal, were  composed  in  Provence,  the 
scene  of  Daudet's  childhood.  These 
chapters,  the  sketch  by  his  brother, 
Ernest  Daudet,  published  in  1881,  and 
the  fugitive  reminiscent  articles  by  Al- 
phonse  himself,'  published  in  1888  under 
the  title  "Thirty  Years  in  Paris,"  sup- 
plemented'by  his  son  Leon's  "Memoir," 
together  form  an  extremely  full  and 
satisfactory  biography  of  the  novelist. 
The  translator  of  "Thirty  Years  in 
Paris"  is  Mr.  George  Burnham  Ives, 
who  furnishes  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing introduction.  The  volume  also  in- 
cludes "Arlatan's  Treasure"  and  eight 
stories  collected  under  the  title  of  "La 
Feodor." 

Christus  Auctor 

Ckritiui  Auctor;  A  Manimlof  Chrittian  Boidencts. 
Bt  Warkbn  a.  Candlbh,  D.D.  LL.D.  Cloth. 
Nashrllle,  Tenn, :  Barbee  &  bmith. 

The  author  deprecates  the  existence  of 
what  he  calls  concessions  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  rationalism  and  the  tend- 
ency to  minimize  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  his  human  nature;  both  of 
which  he  deems  mistaken  movements 
of  theological  compromise,  threatening 
the  commencement  of  a  total  eclipse  of 
faith.  He  claims  that  a  firm  stand  must 
be  taken  if  a  shred  of  Christianity  is  to 
be  left  to  the  generations  to  come,  as- 
suring us  that  at  the  present  time  over 
wide  areas  of  Christendom  there  are 
visible  characteristic  parasites  of  a 
dying  religion — mistletoe  growths — such 
as  Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  and  Chris- 
tian Science;  and  that  unless  the  in- 
fluence of  a  recent  destructive  criticism 
is  speedily  overcome  the  Christian 
world  may  look  for  an  age  of  the  most 
grotesque  superstition. 

Bishop  Candler  believes  that  Jesus  is 
the  true  defender  of  the  faith,  the  refuge 
of  truth  in  this  age  of  doubt,  as  he  has 
been  its  dwelling  place  in  all  genera- 
tions. From  this  standpoint  of  confi- 
dent belief  he  writes  this  book — ^hoping 
that  it  may  steady  the  faith  of  some 
and  restore  the  confidence  of  other 
wavering  souls.  The  thirteen  chapters 
are  consecutive,  lucid,  and  climacteric. 
Simplicity  marks  both  diction  and  ar- 
gument; indeed,  the  author  speaks  as 
one  having  authority.  The  chapters  on 
Has  God  Appeared  among  Men,  Is 
Jesus  a  Myth?  are  full  of  interest.  The 
argument  of  the  latter  is  as  follows: 
"If  Jesus  be  not  God,  he  who  is  God 
has  waited  too  long  to  come  to  the 
earth  to  make  his  coming  worth  while; 
the  race  of  man  would  now  meet  Him 
with  fierce  indignation  or  languid  in- 
diflFerence;  'hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick';  too  sick  for  healing  or  for  . 
love.  If  Jesus  be  not  God  He  who  is 
God  has  lost  his  chance  with  men."  On 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  author  says:  "A  mere  man  can  not 
mimic  the  divine  voice  and  affect  the 
divine  manner  so  as  to  play  the  role  of 
a  God  before  the  world  without  detec- 
tion. 'Their  speech  betrayeth  them.' 
But  there  is  a  divine  imprint  on  this 
book  which  no  other  writer  of  all 
earth's  celebrities  has  ever  been  able 
to  catch  and  repeat — ^hence  all  men- 


made  religions  bear  unmistakable- 
marks  of  their  human  authors."  In 
spirit  and  in  clear  evidence  "Christus 
Auctor"  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory, 
books  we  have  read  in  many  a  day. 


Briefer  Notices 

For  nearly  sixty  years  the  firm  of  G. 
&  C.  Merriam  has  devoted  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  making  of  dictiona- 
ries. After  the  death  of  Dr.  Noahi 
Webster  in  1843  it  purchased  his  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language."  The 
first  Webster's  "Unabridged"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Merriams  in  1847  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich.  The  next  revision  was  that 
of  1864  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Noah  Porter.  In  1890  the  famous  "In- 
ternational" was  completed  by  a  large 
corps  of  competent  scholars  under  Dr. 
Porter's  leadership.  After  ten  years  of 
steady  popularity  a  "New  Edition  of 
Webster's  International  Dictionary," 
edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United' 
States  commissioner  of  education,  has 
been  published,  embodying  all  the  dec- 
ade's growth  in  knowledge  and  achieve- 
ment that  have  been  reflected  in  the 
English  language.  A  supplement  of 
25,000  additional  words  has  been  pre- 
pared, following  almost  without  devia- 
tion the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
1890  edition  that  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly approved.  The  Webster  dic- 
tionary has  thus  kept  pace  with  the- 
progress  of  the  language  and  now 
stands  as  a  monument  to  patient  indus- 
try, accurate  scholarship,  and  mechani- 
cal skill.  (Sheep,  1  vol.,  $10.  G.  &  C. 
Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,  JANUARY   1 4 

Domestic. — The  United  States  su- 
preme court  decided  the  Neely  extra- 
dition case  in  favor  of  the  government, 
declaring  the  present  military  control  of 
Cuba  legal,  and  directing  that  Neely  be 

taken  to  Havana  for  trial Delgado, 

leader  of  the  insurgent  forces  in  lioilo 
province,    Panay,    has    surrendered    to 

General     MacArthur The     electoral 

votes  of  all  the  states  were  cast  in  their 

respective    capitals Governors    were 

inaugurated  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas The  grip  was  re- 
ported to  have  nearly  the  whole  country 
in  its  grasp,  with  half  a  million  persons 
suffering  from  it 

FoKEiGN. — Dispatches  from  Peking  are 
conflicting  regarding  the  alleged  signing 
of  the  joint  note  by  the  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries; it  is  announced  that  while 
the  agreement  was  signed  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  imperial  seal  attached  will 
prevent  the  document  being  presented  to 
the  foreign  envoys;  a  protocol  has  been 
signed  with  the  idea  of  protesting 
against  the  abandonment  of  any  clause 

in  the  joint  note Prince  Nakadchidze, 

a  Russian  nihilist,  was  arrested  at  Nice, 
suspected  of  plotting  against  the  czar's 

life A    British    punitive    expedition 

routed  a  force  of    rebels   at  Gambia, 

West  Africa The  Rt.  Rev.  Mandell 

Creighton,  bishop  of  London,  died. 

TUESDAY,   JANUARY    1 5 

Domestic. — Matthew  S.  Quay  was  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  senate  by 
the  Pennsylvania  l^slature  by  a  margin 
of  three  votes;  Senator  George  Frisbie 
Hoar  was  reelected  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Senator  William  P.  Frye  in  Maine; 
in  New  Hampshire  Henry  E.  Bumham 
was  elected  to  succeed  William  E. 
Chandler;  ex-Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois 
was  elected  in  Idaho  to  succeed  Shoup; 
in  Colorado  Thomas  M.  Patterson  was 

chosen  to  succeed  Wolcott A  Negro, 

charged  with  assault,  was  taken  from 
the  sheriffs  guard  and  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Foreign. — The  German  foreign  ofiBce 
has  received  official  dispatches  confirm- 
ing the  press  report  that  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment; Yuan  Shi  Kai,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Shan  Tung,  has  been  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Peking  to  assist  in 
the  peace  negotiations.... The  Danish 
government  sent  to  both  houses  of  the 
rigsdag  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  regarding  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16 

Domestic. — W.  A.  Clark  was  elected 
United  States  senator  in  Montana ;  M.  S. 


Quay  received  his  commission  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Senator  B.  R.  Tillouui  suc- 
ceeds himself  in  South  Carolina,  and 
James  McMillan  was  successful  in 
Michigan;  E.  W.  Carmack,  at  present 
representative  for  the  tenth  Tennessee 
district,  was  elected  senator  to  succeed' 

Senator    Turley Francis    T.    Bowles 

was  nominated  by  the  president  to  be 
chief  constructor  of  the  navy Ex- 
Governor  James  A.  Mount  of  Indiana 
died  suddenly Scott  Wike,  ex-con- 
gressman and  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  during  President  Cleve- 
land's second  term,  died  in  Barry,  111. 

Foreign. — ^The  tone  of  military  com- 
ment in  London  blamed  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, for  withholding  proper  finan- 
cial supplies  for  easing  the  situation  in 

South  Africa It  was  reported  from 

Cape  Town  that  De  Wet  had  crossed  the 
Vaal  river,  and  that  a  Boer  force  of 
7,000  men  was  concentrating  for  another 
big  attack. ..  .It  was  reported  from  Co- 
penhagen that  under  certain  conditions 
the  Danish  government  would  sell  the 

West  India  possessions  of  Denmark 

According  to  advices  from  Dahomey, 
the  Moslem  tribes  are  openly  preparing 
for  rebellion;  they  refuse  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  the  king. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY    17 

Domestic. — ^The  other  candidates  for 
the  United  States  senatorship  in  Illinois 
withdrew,  and  Senator  Cuilom  was  re- 
nominated by  acclamation.... Ex-Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland,  in  an  address 
before  the  Holland  society  at  New  York, 
commented  upon  the  national  danger 
due  to  imperialism. 

Foreign. — Lord  Roberts  has  made  a 
stirring  appeal  in  London  for  South 
African  volunteers ;  the  landing  of  heavy 
guns  at  Cape  Town  continues;  offensive 
operations  by  Lord  Kitchener  have  been 
temporarily  suspended;  Boer  families 
and  their  stock  are  being  brought  into 
grreat  camps  at  convenient  centers  in  the 
Dutch  republics ;  martial  law  has  been 
declared  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Cape  Colony;  General  Kitchener  reports 
a  defeat  of  the  Boers,  with  heavy  loss, 

by  Colville's  column In  a  speech  at 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Premier  Barton  out- 
lined the  policy  of  the  new  Australian 
commonwealth;  he  declared  that  free 
trade  was  impossible. 

FRIDAY,   JANUARY    1 8 

Domestic — A  public  discussion  was 
held  at  Manila  of  the  bill  providing  mu- 
nicipal government  for  the  Philippines. 
...The  committee  of  congress  which  is 
making  an  inquiry  into  hazing  at  West 
Point   heard    cadets   testify   that    they 
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were  exercised  to  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
Foreign.— General  Kitchener  reports 
a  defeat  of  a  body  of  Boers  by  a  force 
of  New  Zealanders  and  Bushmen  in 
Africa;  General  Colville  was  retired  on 
pay  by  the  British  war  oflSce ;  it  was  de- 
nied that  Mr.  Kruger  had  decided  to 
visit  the  United  States Many  Rus- 
sian students  have  been  exiled  to  Port 
Arthur,    where   they   will   do   military 

service The    council    of    state     of 

France  rejected  the  appeal  of  Count 
Esteriiazy  against  the  decree  cashiering 
him  from  the  army Secretary  Cham- 
berlain has  invited  Premier  Bond,  of 
Newfoimdland,  to  visit  London  and  at- 
tend a  conference  with  French  repre- 
sentatives on  the  treaty  shore  question. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY    1 9 

Domestic. — ^A  dispatch  from  Curacao 
received  in  London  said  that  the  United 
States  minister  at  Caracas  had  deliv- 
ered a  note  which  was  practically  an  ul- 
timatum to  Venezuela;  the  United 
States  auxiliary  cruiser  Scorpion  ar- 
rived at  Willemstad,  Curacao,  on  her 
way  from  La  Guayra  to  Guanico,  the 
scene  of  the  asphalt  troubles...  .The 
West  Point  cadets  abolished  hazing  in  a 
decree  signed  by  members  of  the  four 
classes  and  addressed  to  Colonel  A.  L. 
Mills,  superintendent  of  the  academy, 
who 'gave  it  to  the  committee  of  con- 
gress  A    report    from    Commander 

Tilley,  U.S.N.,  in  regard  to  educational 
conditions  in  Tutuila,  Samoan  islands, 
was  made  public. 

Foreign. — Queen  Victoria  was  strick- 
en with  paralysis;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
received  power  to  transact  state  busi- 
ness ;  most  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
queen,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  left 
Berlin  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught  for 

England The  Boers  captured  a  train 

in  the  Transvaal  filled  with  mining  ma- 
terial; they  took  from  the  passengers 
all  property  in  the  latter's  possession  be- 
fore making  off The  Due  de  Broglie, 

a  noted  French  statesman,  died  in  Paris. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY   SO 

Domestic. — ^The  report  of  the  army 
board  in  regard  to  the  proposed  im- 
provements of  Governor's  island  has 
been  approved  by  Secretary  Root.  ...A 
mass  meeting  of  planters  and  business 
men  in  Havana  appointed  a  delegation 
to  visit  Washington  and  ask  congress 
to  lower  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  other 

Cuban  products John  Sheridan,  head 

of  the  money  order  department  of  the 
Havana  post-office,  was  arrested  in  that 
city,  charged  with  stealing  $1,300;  he 
was  appointed  from  the  Boston  post- 
office. 

Foreign. — ^The  Prince  of  Wales  went 
to  London  to  meet  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, whose  coming  has  greatly  pleased 
the  English  people;  press  dispatches 
from  every  part  of  the  world  tell  of  the 
universal   concern   in   the   approaching 

death    of    the    queen The    Chilian 

congress  approved  the  annual  budget  of 
110,000,000  pesos. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The)  Bnatneas  Sitaation 

Selecled  and  Condensed  for  Pubuc  OriNiON 

THE  GINERAL  SITUATION 

Dtm't  Kitun/,  New  York,  January   19 

In  most  directions  the  condition  of 
general  business  has  improved  slightly 
this  week.  Prices  of  staple  commodities 
are  steady,  as  are  most  manufactured 
goods.  Orders  to  manufacturers  are 
sustained  in  volume,  and  that  pro- 
nounced ease  in  money  in  the  interior 
is  still  stimulating  business  is  shown  by 
bank  exchanges  at  leading  cities  outside 
New  York,  for  the  week  1+2  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1900,  and  17.8  per  cent 
above  1899.  At  New  York  the  record 
is  a  gain  of  77.3  per  cent  over  1900,  and 
37.3  per  cent  over  1899.  Retail  trade 
has  not  declined  as  much  as  usual  since  ' 
the  holidays.    Textiles  show  more  life. 

A  small  but  steady  improvement  in  the 
demand  has  appeared,  and  in  the  cotton 
goods  division  it  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because  of  the  weakness  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Sellers  of  both  staple  and  fancy 
cottons  are  able  to  maintain  a  position 
of  independence.  Railway  earnings  for 
two  weeks  of  January  were  8.9  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  and  26.5  per 
cent  above  1899. 

ntON   AND  STEEL 

Steadiness  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  past 
week  has  brought  no  new  developments 
of  striking  importance,  and  quotations 
are  unchanged.  There  is  a  noticeable 
lack  of  new  contracts  covering  large 
operations,  but  many  small  orders  are 
placed,  and  mills  are  well  occupied  on 
old  business  that  in  most  cases  will 
take  months  to  complete,  even  if  noth- 
ing further  offers.  On  this  account 
there  is  no  urgency  about  securing  or- 
ders, and  no  concessions  are  made  by 
leading  concerns.  Export  inquiries  are 
fewer,  but  manufacturers  exhibit  no 
concern  on  this  point.  Work  is  so  vig- 
orously prosecuted  at  the  furnaces  that 
demand  for  fuel  increases,  and  coke 
production  in  the  Connellsville  region 
expands. 

COTTON   AND   WOOL 

Another  moderate  increase  occurred 
in  sales  of  wool  at  the  three  chief  east- 
em  markets,  raising  the  total  for  three 
weeks  to  10,382,300  pounds.  There  is 
still  a  heavy  loss  compared  with  preced- 
mg  years,  for  in  the  same  period  last 
year  the  total  was  14,920,800  pounds, 
and  16,495,800°  two  years  ago,  22,332,- 
270  in  1898,  and  19,886,200  in  1897. 
These  figures  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
present  dullness  in  this  industry.  Man- 
ufacturers' stocks  are  generally  consid- 
ered low,  nevertheless  they  buy  only 
for  immediate  needs,  and  continue  to 


take  mainly  the  cheaper  grades.  The 
raw  material  for  the  other  leading  tex- 
tile industry  has  been  in  less  satisfac- 
tory position,  owing  to  depression  in  the 
yam  market,  which  caused  the  associa- 
tion to  recommend  reduction  in  output 
by  one-half.  Larger  estimates  of  the 
cotton  crop  also  assisted  the  decline. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat  comes  forward  more  freely 
than  a  year  ago,  and  shipments  from 
Atlantic  ports  are  also  much  more  lib- 
eral than  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1900.  Receipts  of  corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  somewhat  slower,  but  ship- 
ments from  eastern  seaboard  cities  are 
of  most  satisfactory  volume,  notwith- 
standing the  very  considerable  advance 
in  quotations  compared  with  the  same 
date  of  1900.  The  total  western  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  for  the  crop  year  thus 
far  amount  to  154,522,508  bushels, 
against  149,113,481  bushels  during  the 
previous  year.  Atlantic  exports  of 
wheat,  including  flour,  this  week  were 
2,082,860  bushels,  against  3,255,053  last 
week,  and  1,716,811  bushels  a  year  ago. 
Pacific  exports  were  1,201,488  bushels, 
against  1,584,519  last  week,  and  978,782 
last  year.  Other  exports  124,377  bush- 
els, against  320,223  last  week,  and  266,- 
777  a  year  ago. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  in  the 
United  States  reporting  for  the  first 
two  weeks  in  January  are  $10,229,701, 
an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent  over  last 
year  and  of  26.5  per  cent  over  1899. 
The  increase  in  earnings  continues  re- 
markably large  considering  that  in  both 
preceding  years  traffic  was  very  heavy, 
but  it  is  much  heavier  this  year  and  af- 
fects favorably  the  earnings  of  all 
classes  of  roads. 

STAPLE  PRICES. 

Jan.  18,  1901.    Jan.  19,  1900. 

Flour,  strght.  wint *3.4S<S:«3-fo  »3.39®»3.«o 

Wheat,  No.  3  red 78c.  7i«c. 

Com,  No.  »  mixed 47C.  4o>4c. 

Oau,  N0.3 3oJ«c.  a9«c. 

Rye,  No.  a  Western mc.  eoc. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 9J4C.  7  ■S-Joc- 
Print  cloths,  64x64 3{4c.  3%<:- 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. X U(a3sc.  33®34C. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg »9(S)3oc.  }y 


Pork  mess  new »i3.7r(S»i4.5o»><?.5ffa*".«> 


Lard,  prime,  cont't 7-75C. 

Butter,  ex.  crenmery «ic. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.O.F....       ii«c. 

Sugar,  centril.  96° 4?»c. 

Sugar,  Kranulated 5.60c. 

C:oR'ee,  No.  7Job'e  lots  ...     '  7Jic. 

Petroleum,  rid  gal 7-»5c. 

•Iron,  Bess,  pig «i3.3!(ff»«3-5o 

•Steel  bllleu,  ton i'9  So 

Steelrails     $2600 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb 17.C0C. 

Uaa.  lb 4-37KC- 

Tin.lb ,  ».J5C 

•Pittsburg. 


6.aoc. 
25c. 
«2>ic. 

4?4c. 

5.05c. 

8«c. 

9.90c. 
*25-oo 
«35.co 
>  ♦J5.00 
16.35c. 

4.70c. 
36.SOC. 


of  January  were  $5,259,981,  of  which 
$3,258,965  were  of  manufacturinK  con- 
cerns, $2,751,963  of  traders,  and  $349,- 
053  other  commerciaL  Failures  for  die 
week  were  325  in  the  United  States 
against  242  last  year,  and  43  in  Canada 
against  40  last  year. 


Financial 

THE    MONEY   MARKET 
BraJstTMft,  New  York,  jHinary  i» 

Funds  have  continued  to  come  from 
the  interior  to  New  York,  and  pebsions 
and  other  disbursements  for  the  gov- 
ernment have  made  the  banks  creditOTS 
to  the  treasury,  the  aggregate  gain  for 
the  week  in  cash  up  to  Friday  night  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  $11,000,000.  The 
money  market  at  New  York  noted  with- 
out any  concern  whatever  the  shipment 
of  $1,600,000  gold  to  Paris,  which 
amount,  it  is  well  understood,  was  trans- 
ferred for  the  account  of  London,  the 
transactions  being  of  the  kind  which  are 
usually  called  triangular.  Fairly  liberal 
offerings  of  money  on  time  have  been 
noted,  and  requirements  are  by  no 
means  excessive.  Borrowers,  in  fact, 
show  a  disposition  to  bargain  for  better 
rates,  although  the  current  quotations 
continue  to  be  based  upon  4  per  cent  for 
ninety  days  and  4@454  per  cent  for 
longer  arrangements,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  354  per  cent  is  being  accept- 
ed in  some  quarters  where  an  extra  qual- 
ity of  collateral  is  offered.  Mercantile 
paper  is  in  better  supply,  and  there  is  a 
better  buying  demand  both  from  out-of- 
town  and  local  holders  of  capital. 
Rates  are  based  upon  4@4^  per  cent 
for  prime  double  names.  Call  money 
is  very  abundant  and  a  declining  tend- 
ency has  been  shown  in  rates,  the  ex- 
tremes quoted  for  bankers'  balances  be- 
ing 2H@4Vi  per  cent.  Most  of  the 
week's  loans  were  at  3  per  cent 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Exchange  rates  held  firm  this  wedc  at 
the  advance,  and  the  inquiry  for  bills 
was  on  a  large  scale.  Offerings  of  com- 
mercial bills  were  comparatively  light, 
and  the  inquiry  from  importers  was 
moderate.  The  feature  of  the  week  was 
the  selling  of  bills  against  gold-shipping 
operations,  some  $1,600,000  having  been 
sent  to  Paris  by  Wednesday's  steamer. 
The  transactions  were  of  the  kind  usual- 
ly called  triangular,  being  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  sterling  rates  at 
Paris  are  below  the  level  at  which  gold 
could  be  taken  from  London  to  that  city. 


FAILURES 

Liabilities  of  failures  in  the  first  half 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

bankers; 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT     SECURITIES. 

Garfield  National  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $1,000,000 

33rd  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

W.  H.  anamrat,  Prea't.    K.  W.  Pooa,  Oaahlar.    _    ^ 
O.W.  Hoiiai,TieePrM't.     W.  L.  Docouaa,  Aait.Cadit. 
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The  shipments  of  gold,  however,  seemed 
to  influence  the  exchange  market  favor- 
ably, the  pressure  being  relieved  and  the 
rate  for  demand  sterling  hanging  at 
about  4S7@4.87li,  though  on  Friday 
the  tone  became  firmer,  4.87%  being 
quoted  for  demand  sterling. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

Reactionary  influences  appeared  in  the 
New  York  stock  market  this  week, 
prices  generally  declining  under  both 
heavy  liquidation  and  selling  for  short 
account.  The  downward  movement  was 
due  largely  to  the  market  being  over- 
bought and  to  bullish  sentiment  being 
checked  by  the  discovery  that  the  al- 
leged St.  Paul  deal  had  no  foundation 
and  by  the  fact  that  dividend  payments 
on  Erie  first  preferred  and  other  stocks 
are  not  likely  to  be  made  soon.  The 
industrial  stocks  were  also  very  weak, 
despite  the  declaration  of  an  8  per  cent 
dividend  on  American  Tin  common  and 
one  of  s  per  cent  on  Federal  steel  com- 
mon. Talk  of  over-production  of  steel, 
of  bond  issues  by  the  Federal  Steel  com- 
pany, and  inside  selling  supplemented 
the  unfavorable  impression  created  last 
week  by  the  threatened  competition  by 
the  Carnegie  company  with  National 
tube.  A  sharp  advance  early  in  the  week 
in  Manhattan  was  due  to  a  report  of  a 
lease  to  the  Metropolitan  street  railway, 
but  this  was  denied,  and  the  traction 
stocks  shared  in  the  general  tmsteadi- 
ness.  London  has  taken  little  part  in  the 
market  here,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  sell.  Bond  issues  continue  strong, 
and  there  is  still  a  large  investment  de- 
mand for  them  and  dividend-paying 
stocks. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggregate 
the  sum  of  $2,615,661,818,  a  decrease  of 
I  per  cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gam  of 
52  per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago, 
when  speculation  was  very  inactive. 
New  York  clearings  are  four-fifths  lar- 
ger than  those  of  a  year  ago.  Outside 
of  New  York  clearings  are  2.4  per  cent 
less  than  last  week,  but  13.6  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year. 


Rftilroftd  and  Industrial  Earnings 

THE  RAILROADS   IN    I9OO 
Bradtt'uet,    New  York. 

December  fitly  closed  a  year  of  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  railway  operations 
by  contributing  a  gain  of  practically  9 
per  cent  in  gross  earnings  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  like  month  in  1899. 
Much  of  the  increase,  it  is  true,  was  su- 
perinduced in  part  by  a  heavy  movement 
in  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  cotton, 
also  live  stock  to  market  points,  but 
withal  the  increase  is  remarkable,  as  it 
comes  on  top  of  a  gain  of  7.6  per  cent 
for  the  month  one  year  ago,  7.2  per  cent 
•for  December,  1898,  and  13.2  per  cent  in 
1897. 

To  be  specific,  the  returns  of  103 
roads,  operating  over  100,000  miles, 
show  a  total  of  $61,900,973,  as  against 
$56,912,165,  the  toUl  for  December, 
1899.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  $4,988,808, 
a  goodly  sum,  all  things  considered. 
Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  year 
which  December  brought  to  a  close  was 


undoubtedly  the  most  favorable  ever  ex- 
perienced by  the.  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try. This  fact  will  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  stated  that  no  roads  report,  total 
earnings  of  $766,313,906  for  the  calendar 
year,  an  increase  of  $66,113,099  over 
1899,  or  about  10  per  cent.  This  sum 
does  not  take  into  account  the  earnings 
of  many  important  systems  whose  data 
for  the  completed  year  are  not  avail- 
able as  yet.  But  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  as  complete  as  we  can  make 
it  at  the  time,  we  have  added  the  re- 
turns of  36  roads  whpse  reports  are 
completed  for  the  eleven  months  to  No- 
vember 30,  and  we  obtain  a  total  of 
$476,045,575,  against  $440,981,243.  which 
two  sums,  plus  the  figures  given  in  the 
next  preceding  sentence,  give  us  a  total 
of  $1,235,337,190  and  $1,134,262,065  for 
1900  and  1899  respectively.  It  is  prob- 
able that  later  figures  will  bring  the  per- 
centage of  gain  for  1900  over  1899  up  to 
II  per  cent. 

The  southwestern  and  central  roads 
contribute  the  largest  percentage  of  gain 
for  the  twelve  months,  12.3  per  cent, 
followed  by  the  southern  roads  with  an 
increase  of  11.3  per  cent,  with  the  trunk 
lines  next  in  order  on  a  gain  of  9.4  per 
cent,  while  the  coal  roads  hold  fourth 
place  on  a  showing  of  9  per  cent ;  next 
come  the  Pacific  roads  with  8.6  per  cent 
to  the  good,  followed  by  the  Mexican 
with  7.4  per  cent,  while  the  grangers 
bring  up  in  the  rear  on  a  gain  of  3.2 
per  cent,  the  smallness  of  which  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  spring  wheat  crop. 

INDUSTRIAL   DIVIDENDS    AND   PRICES 

The  National  tube  company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  i^  per  cent  quar- 
terly dividend  on  its  common  stock,  but 
this  was  fully  expected  and  made  little 
impression  on  the  market,  the  quota- 
tions for  the  stock  of  the  company  hav- 
ing already  rallied  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  first  intimation  that  the 
company  was  likely  to  encounter  serious 
competition. 

The  American  tin  plate  company  met 
the  general  belief  that  dividends  on  its 
common  shares  would  be  begun  this 
year  by  declaring  8  per  cent  on  that 
class  of  its  stock,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments  of  2  per  cent  each.  This 
dividend  is  paid  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  company  up  to  January  i,  1901. 
there  being  a  surplus  of  $7,215,000  to 
the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  and  had 
earned  last  year  $4,574,000,  which  is 
equal  to  about  i6  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  company  also  charges 
off  $1,500,000  to  depreciation  of  plants, 
and  its  position  would,  on  the  face  of 
the  statements,  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  8  per  cent  dividends 
on  the  common  could  "be  easily  main- 
tained. In  spite  of  this  the  stock,  which 
had  risen  to  65^^,  had  a  severe  decline 
when  the  news  came  out  fully  to  57  on 
selling  which  would,  in  part,  seem  to 
represent  speculative  realizing. 

The  Federal  steel  directors  also  de- 
clared 5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock 
of  that  company  out  of  the  profits  of 
1899,  the  dividend  being  payable  in  one 
lump  sum,  owing  to  the  legal  restric- 
tions on  the  declaration  of  quarterly 
payments   on    the   common   before  the 
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Real   Laces. 

Metal  Work  and  Lace  Robe?,  Renais- 

sance    and    ChantiUy    Robes, 

Lace   and   Gold    Allovers, 

Bands,  Chiffons,  Gauzes, 

Veilings. 

Embroideries. 

Embroidered  Waists,  Robes,  Flouncings, 

Allovers  and  Bands,  Hamburg 

Edgings  and  Trimmings. 

Handkerchiefs. 
Gloves. 

NEW   YORK. 
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preferred,  and  received  its  full  6  per 
cent  dividends  for  the  year.  Sugges- 
tions have,  indeed,  been  made  that  the 
complications  regarding  the  common 
stock  dividends  could  be  remedied  by 
the  action  of  the  company  itself  through 
the  amendment  of  its  charter  and  by- 
laws. In  advance,  however,  of  the  dec- 
laration of  this  dividend,  the  Federal 
steel  stocks  developed  weakness  and  de- 
clined from  56J4  to  48  on  free  selling, 
and  reports  that  the  company  might 
create  a  bond  issue  for  a  large  amount 
also  had  a  bad  effect. 

These  demonstrations,  in  face  of  fa- 
vorable dividend  announcements, 
though  possibly  aggravated  by  manipu- 
lation, have  had  an  adverse  influence  on 
the  steel  industrials  as  a  class,  and  cer- 
tainly seem  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
distrust  which  Wall  street  has  so  plain- 
ly exhibited  in  relation  to  such  proper- 
ties and  their  securities. 

•«• 

V»rions  Topics 

A  consolidation  of  the  railroads  in- 
cluded in  the  Plant  system  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida 
has  been  agreed  upon,  and  will  take 
place  in  April. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  states  that 
the  total  issues  of  new  stocks  and  bonds 
in  Germany  last  year  aggregated  1,583,- 
000.000  marks,  as  against  2.337,000,000 
marks  for  1899,  the  issue  being  the 
smallest  for  the  last  five  years. 


Statistics  of  Philadelphia's  commerce 
in  the  year  1900  show  that  the  total  o* 
vessels  arriving  from  coastwise  and  for- 
eign ports  amounted  to  6,091,201  tons, 
which  smashes  all  previous  records. 
This  tonnage  equals  a  dead-weight  car- 
rying capacity  of  about  10,000,000  tons. 
'  S.  R.  Knott  and  T.  G.  Bush,  as  arbi- 
trators, have  rendered  a  decision  of  the 
question  submitted  to  them  by  the  va- 
rious railroad  lines  in  interest  as  to  what 
are  fair  and  equitable  rates  on  cotton 
from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see junctions  to  Carolina  mill  points. 
The  rates  vary  from  48  to  64'  cents  a 
hundred  from  points  embraced  in  what 
is  known  as  Group  I,  and  43  to  59  cents 
a  hundred  from  points  belonging  to 
Group  2. 

Professor  Johnson  says  that  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  i8?K),  3,426,752  car- 
go tons  of  United  States  commerce 
could  have  used  the  proposed  isthmian 
canal,  and  3,346,377  tons  for  South,  Cen- 
tral and  British  America,  and  5.736,456 
European  tonnage.  The  commission  es- 
timates that  7,500,000  tons  of  traffic  will 
be  available  for  the  canal  in  1914  after 
the  canal  has  been  opened ;  the  traffic 
will  increase  to  a  total  of  11,250,000  tons 
in  1924. 

Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg.  writes: 
"The  consequences  of  the  disturbances 
in  China  are  being  seriously  felt  in  the 
silk  and  tea  trade.  The  Chinese  produc- 
tion of  silk  in  1900  is  estimated  at  4,500.- 
000      kilograms      (9.920.700      pounds). 


While  this  is  by  no  means  a  bad  result 
in  itself,  yet  the  uncertain  conditions  of 
business  make  it  appear  rather  risky  to 
import  Chinese  goods.  This  accounts 
for  the  great  demand  at  Lyons  this  year 
for  Syrian  silk  goods.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  silk  crop  in  Turkey  is  not 
very  good,  so  that  a  nse  of  prices  is 
probable.  The  tea  trade  is  in  a  similar 
position.  The  large  houses  that  import 
are  well  provided,  but  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  freight  steamers  to  load  the  car- 
goes. Insurance  companies  do  not  like 
to  run  risks  and  refuse  to  insure  Chi- 
nese goods,  while  banks  have  ceased  to 
advance  money  on  this  kind  of  merchan- 
dise. The  Ceylon  tea  plantations  will 
benefit  by  these  conditions. 


Who's  Who 


Sidney  Whitman,  author  of  "Aus- 
tria," in  Putnam's  "Stories  of  the  Na- 
tions".  series,  has  recently  been  honored 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  ftas 
conferred  upon  him  the  grand  gold 
medal  for  arts  and  sciences,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  his  contribution  to 
Austrian  historical  literature. 

Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  A.B.,  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  who  has  been  chosen 
dean  of  Barnard  college,  was  among  the 
first  to  volunteer  her  services  as  a  nurse 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  on  June 
30,  i8g8,  left  for  Tampa,  FJa.,  in  charge 
of  the  first  detachment  of  nurses  sent 
by  the  Red  Cross  auxiliary,  under  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid. 
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Mr.  Rudolph  Chambers  Lehmann, 
the  well-known  rowing  coach,  and  a 
member  of  the  sUff,  of  Punch  since 
1890,  will  succeed  Mr.  Edward  Tyas 
Cook,  as  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Lehmann  became  well- 
known  in  this  country  by  his  visits  to 
the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
Harvard,  when  he  coached  the  Crim- 
son crew.  In  1898  he  married  Alice 
Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Harri- 
son Davis,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sir  Dinshaw  Manockjee  Petit,  of 
Bombay,  is  the  second  native  of  India 
to  be  made  a  baronet.  Like  the  well- 
known  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the 
first  baronet  of  India,  he  is  a  Parsee 
merchant,  and  as  a  mill-owner  he 
might  be  called  the  cotton  king  of 
western  India.  Born  in  June,  1823, 
he  began  his  commercial  career  as  long 
ago  as  1840  in  an  English  merchant's 
ofl^ce.  In  1859  he  inherited  a  oonsid- 
erable  fortune  from  his  father.  He  is 
the  founder  of  technical  institutes,  col- 
leges for  both  sexes,  and  hospitals  for 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Edmund  Barton,  who  is  to  organize 
the  first  federal  government  of  the  Aus- 
tralian commonwealth,  is  a  native  of 
Sydney,  fifty-one  year?  old,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  an  able  lawyer  in 
New  South  Wales.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous among  the  men  who  early  advo- 
cated the  necessity  of  federation  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  He  has  been  not 
unjustly  styled  the  father  of  the  new 
commonwealth.  In  the  first  federal 
convention,  which  was  held  in  1897,  he 
was  the  senior  representative  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  commonwealth 
bill. 

Professor  Charles  Villiers  Stanford, 
who  succeeds  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van as  the  conductor  of  the  Leeds  mu- 
sical festival,  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  and 
has  held  tjie  chair  of  music  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  since  1887.  In 
1883  he  received  his  doctorate  of  music 
from  Oxford,  and  was  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  composition  in  the  Royal  col- 
lege of  music  and  conductor  of  the  Bach 
choir.  Among  Dr.  Stanford's  works 
are  an  opera,  "The  Veiled  Prophet," 
the  libretto  of  which  is  drawn  from 
Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh";  "An  Irish 
Symphony,"  "The  Voyage  of  Mael- 
dune,"  "Fifty  Irish  Melodies,"  and  old 
songs. 

Of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  Sir  John 
Tenniel's  successor  on  Punch,  it  is  said 
that  he  is  short  and  stout  and  would 
easily  be  taken  for  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man farmer  whose  only  thought  was 
crops  and  horses.  He  lives  in  a  charm- 
ing and  artistic  house  in  Kensington, 
one  of  whose  features  is  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  photographs  to  be  used  in  his 
work  as  a  cartoonist.  They  are  as- 
sorted, we  are  told,  into  scores  of  de- 
partments. Kings,  queens,  soldiers, 
sailors,  judges,  members  of  parliament, 
actors,  actresses,  celebrities,  notorieties, 
f  animals— there  are  thousands  of  them  in 
these  drawers.  There  are  also  photo- 
graphs of  the  uniforms  of  the  armies 
and  courts  of  all  European  countries. 
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Legislation  for  the  Philippines 

Last  Friday  the  president  transmitted  to  the  senate 
a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  enclosing  the  report 
of  the  Taft  Philippine  commission.  In  his  message 
of  transmittal  the  president  says  that  the  report  in- 
cludes not  only  the  reports  of  the  commission,  but  its 
act  of  legislation  and  "other  important  information  re- 
lating to  the  conditions  and  immediate  wants  of  the 
Philippine  islands."  Concluding,  the  president  says: 
"I  earnestly  recommend  legislation  under  which  the 
government  of  the  islands  may  have  authority  to  as- 
sist in  their  peaceful  industrial  development  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  secretary  of  war."  The 
report  and  the  letter  of  Secretary  Root  accompanying 
it  are  in  effect  a  prayer  to  congress  for  immediate  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  civil 


form  of  government  in  the  Philippine  islands.  The 
pacification  of  the  islands,  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources, the  education  of  the  natives  and  the  fostering 
of  trade  and  commerce,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  better 
accomplished  under  civil  government.  Under  mili- 
tary government  these  matters  are  practically  at  a 
standstill.  The  commission  desires  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  Spooner  bill,  with  the  provision  that  the 
act  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  the  subjugation  of 
the  islands  stricken  out. 

The  Spooner  bill,  in  effect,  delegates  to  the  presi- 
dent legislative  and  judicial  powers  over  the  Philip- 
pines, and  a  question  has  naturally  been  raised  as  to 
the  power  (not  to  speak  of  the  propriety  and  wisdom) 
of  granting  such  powers.  In  the  current  Columbia 
Law  Review,  Edward  B.  Whitney  examines  this  ques- 
tion and  concludes : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  courts,  while  repeating  indeed  the 
old  maxim  that  legislative  power  can  not  be  delegated,  have 
very  nearly  overthrown  it,  and  have  done  so  because  it  was 
not  based  on  sound  reasoning,  and  has  always  been  imprac- 
ticable in  application.  The  maxim  is,  in  fact,  a  restriction 
upon  legislative  power.  If  congress  believes  that  the  practi- 
cal limitations  upon  its  own  time  and  upon  its  own  means 
of  information  are  such  that  all  legislation  upon  one  subject 
or  upon  all  subjects  in  the  Philippine  islands  could  be  better 
provided  by  the  president  through  resident  commissioners 
or  otherwise  than  by  itself,  why  should  cong^ss  not  have 
the  power  to  make  such  an  arrangement?  If  it  has  not  the 
power  to  delegate  a  part  of  its  functions  when  such  a  delega- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  public  interest,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  own  wishes,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  most 
serious  defect  in  its  authority. 

New  York  Sun  (Rep.) 

If  there  be  need  before  the  next  regular  session  of 
congress  of  legislation  to  terminate  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  civil  affairs  in  the  Philippines,  the  mere 
enactment  of  the  short  and  simple  measure  known  as 
the  Spooner  bill  will  fully  meet  that  need.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  supply  such  legislation  and 
provide  such  authority  as  the  president  asks  for.  It 
is  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  either  that 
the  president  desires  congress  to  be^  a  series  of  scat- 
tering enactments  concerning  the  Philippines,  or,  as 
some  have  inferred,  that  he  intends  to  call  an  extraor- 
dinary session  to  take  up  immediately,  and  perhaps 
prematurely,  the  whole  question  of  the  form  of  civil 
government  for  that  part  of  the  nation's  territory. 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.) 

This  appeal,  sustained  as  it  is  with  such  abundance 
of  encouraging  information,  should  be  heeded  by  con- 
gress, and  the  Spooner  bill,  either  in  its  present  form 
or  with  such  amendment  as  may  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial, should  be  passed  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Philadelphia  (Fa.)  Record (Dem.) 
In  addition  to  75,000  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  to 
keep  up  the  advance  of  military  conquest.  President 
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McKinley  now  asks  congress  for  immediate  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  general  civil  government  over  the 
islands.  As  to  the  exigent  necessity  for  a  complete 
system  of  civil  government  in  the  archipelago,  the  ad- 
ministration may  possibly  possess  some  exclusive  in- 
formation. It  may  well  be  that  the  pacification  of  the 
islands  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  machinery  of 
<avil  administration  can^be  set  up  without  delay  and 
put  into  instant  operation.  But,  if  this  be  true,  what 
need  isi  there  for  a  vast  army  to  fight  Filipinos  in  the 
jungles  of  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Mindanao?  If  a  great 
army  be  necessary  to  conquer  peace  in  the  Philippines, 
surely  there  can  be  no  intolerable  pressure  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinctively  pacific  government. 
New  York  Evtning  Post  (Ind.) 

The  truth  is,  and  it  stands  out  on  the  face  of  the 
commission's  report,  that  there  is  constant  and  un- 
avoidable friction  between  General  MacArthur  and 
Judge  Taft.  The  system  of  government  which  they 
are  trying  to  put  in  force  jointly  is  unworkable.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  muddle  from  the  start,  and  the 
commission  asks  congress  to  give  it  some  independent 
power.  How  can  congress  legislate  till  it  knows  what 
powers  the  supreme  court  will  decide  it  has  in  the 
premises?  Muddle,  muddle,  toil  and  trouble — that  is 
the  history  of  our  Philippine  policy  up  to  date. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  (Dem.) 

The  communication  from  the  war  department  needs 
to  be  accepted  with  large  reservations.  It  is  not  for- 
gotten that  through  the  same  channels  of  information 
came  that  astounding  campaign  document  which  rep- 
resented the  "rebellion"  in  those  islands  to  be  at  an 
<nd  nearly  six  months  ago.  Events  have  shown  how 
misleading  were  the  reports  cabled  at  that  time. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  these  to  have  any  greater 
weight. 

The  Voluntary  Abolition  of  Hazing  at 
West  Point 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  of  the  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  at  West  Point,  Janu- 
ary 19,  this  document  was  presented  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  by  the  superintendent  of  the  military 
academy : 

Having  become  cognizant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
system  of  hazing  as  practised  at  the  military  academy  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we,  the  cadets  of 
the  United  States  military  academy,  while  maintaining  that 
we  have  pursued  our  system  from  the  best  motives,  yet 
realizing  that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  should, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  be  above  all  other  considerations,  do 
reaffirm  our  former  action  abolishing  the  exercising  of 
fourth  class  men,  and  do  further  agree  to  discontinue  hazing, 
the  requiring  of  fourth  class  men  to  eat  anything  against 
their  desire,  and  the  practise  of  "calling  out"  fourth  class 
men  by  class  action,  and  that  we  will  not  devise  other  similar 
practises  to  replace  those  abandoned.  Respectfully  submitted 
for  the  first  class:  W.  R.  Bettison,  president  class  '01;  for 
the  second  class,  B.  O.  Mahaflfey,  president  class  '02;  for 
tlie  third  class,  Quinn  Gray,  president  class  '03;  for  the 
fourth  class,  Joseph  A.  Atkins,  representing  class  '04. 

New  York  Timts  (Dem.) 
That  this  result  should  have  been  obtained  by  the 
free  action  of  the  cadets,  instead  of  by  the  exercise  of 
Ae  disciplinary  power  of  the  officers,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  imperative  legislation  by  congress,  is  in 
some  regards  a  decided  advantage.  The  feeling  that 
^ey  are  a  privileged  class,  entitled  to  a  code  of  honor 
different  from  that  of  the  common  herd  and  less  ex- 
acting in  some  of  the  simplest  attributes  of  a  gentle- 
man, has  been  much  weakened  if  not  dissipated  by  the 


general  and  stern  condemnation  of  some  of  their  do- 
mgs  by  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  was  a  very  dis- 
creditable and  dangerous  feeling,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  its  manifestation  was  checked  by  so  prompt  and 
universal  reproof  as  it  received. 

New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 

It  might,  of  course,  be  insinuated  that  the  action 
of  the  cadets  was  intended  to  forestall  drastic  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  congress  and  the  war  department, 
and  therefore  not  particularly  creditable.  But  we 
much  prefer  to  suppose  that  it  was  induced  by  a  sin- 
cere respect  fc«-  the  public  sentiment  which  has  been 
so  clearly  expressed  since  the  committee  got  at  the 
real  facts  in  the  case.  The  praiseworthy  action  of  the 
cadets,  by  which  a  serious  situation  has  been  much 
simplified,  is  an  encouraging  illustration  of  thfc  force 
which  resides  in  intelligent  public  opinion,  and  we  con- 
fidently expect  that  they  will  hereafter  be  careful  to 
deserve  the  approbation  with  which  their  pledge  has 
been  received. 

New  York  Pras  (Rep.) 

In  this  the  cadets  follow  a  decent  way  of  the  world 
in  closing  any  incident  which  has  grown  unseemly. 
Their  course  is  far  more  in  accord  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  service  than  was  the  abolished  "system," 
and  it  affords  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished legislators  a  much-needed  lesson  in  that  so- 
briety of  speech  and  control  of  the  temper  which  is  at 
the  foundation  not  only  of  the  social  art,  but  of  all 
civilized  human  intercourse.  It  is  to  be  noted  grate- 
fully that  the  real  chairman  of  the  committee,  though 
he  has  allowed  himsdf  to  be  oversloughed  by  his  no- 
toriety-seeking colleagues,  seems  to  appreciate  this 
fact. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Pest 

The  manly  way  in  which  the  cadets  at  the  West 
Point  military  academy  come  forward  to  relieve  the 
situation  by  agreeing  to  discontinue  hazing  in  all  its 
forms  will  go  far  to  mitigate  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion created  by  the  disclosures  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tions. The  reform  has  come  none  too  soon,  and  we 
may  hope  it  will  be  thorough  and  permanent.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  young  men  that  when  the  exposure 
was  made  they  recognized  so  quickly  how  foolish  and 
cruel  and  indecent  their  traditional  customs  seemed  to 
sane  men  outside,  and  that  they  promptly  agreed  to 
discontinue  them. 

Chicago  (111.;  Even  ng  Post    Rep.) 

To  those  who  have  regretted  the  revelations  re- 
garding the  hazing  practises  at  West  Point,  and  also 
the  rather  personal  and  bitter  attacks  (of  doubtful 
propriety,  withal)  made  upon  the  cadets  by  the  c<m- 
gressional  committee  of  inquiry,  the  unexpected,  har- 
monious solution  of  the  vexed  question  will  have  come 
as  a  grateful  and  gratifying  surprise.  The  need  of 
reprimands  or  corrective  legislation  has  been  re- 
moved, and  congress  should  be  equally  generous  and 
manifest  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  cadets. 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  {Jiftva.) 

The  recognition  by  the  cadets  that  their  "code  of 
honor"  is  a  false  one,  and  their  pledge  to  mend  their 
ways  in  the  future  will  do  much  to  rehabilitate  West 
Point  in  popular  estimation,  but  there  will  be  keen 
watchfulness  hereafter  that  the  promise  is  faithfully 

Baltimore  (Md.)  JP»-a/</ (Ind.) 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  future 
commanders  of  our  military  forces  will  not  be  less 
conscientious  in  living  up  to  this  promise  than  they 
were  before  in  the  observance  of  the  custom  of  putting 
"plebes"  through  the  paces. 
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Senatorial  Elections 

Since  the  summary  given  in  our  last  issue  was 
printed,  tlie  following  United  States  senators  have 
been  reelected:  Illinois,  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Repub- 
lican ;  West  Virginia,  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Republican ; 
Minnesota,  Knute  Nelson,  Republican;  Arkansas, 
James  H.  Berry,  Democrat;  South  Carolina,  B.  R. 
Tillman,  Democrat.  Senator  F.  E.  Warren  (Rep. 
Wyo.)  was  also  reelected. 

The  elections  of  new  senators  were  as  follows: 
Representative  J.  W.  Bailey  was  elected  United  States 
senator  by  the  Texas  legislature,  to  succeed  Senator 
Chilton.  The  North  Carolina  legislature  elected  F.  M. 
Simmons,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  commit- 
tee, to  the  United  States  senate,  to  succeed  Marion 
Butler,  Populist.  J.  R.  Burton,  Republican,  was  elect- 
ed United  States  senator  for  Kansas,  in  place  of  Lu- 
cien  Baker.  Congressman  Robert  J.  Gamble,  of 
South  Dakota,  was  elected  United  States  senator,  suc- 
ceeding Pettigrew.  Moses  E.  Clapp  was  elected  in 
Minnesota  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  and  Thomas  Kearns  was  elected  United  States 
senator  frcwn  Utah. 

The  recent  senatorial  elections  have  not  occasioned 
as  much  comment  as  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. There  has,  however,  been  some  discussion 
that  is  worth  noting.  The  Philadelphia  City  and 
State,  for  instance,  in  an  article  on  "Why  Quay 
Lives,". says  that  "the  mass  of  the  influential  men  in 
the  community  are  quite  content  with  Quay  and  Quay- 
ism.  Humiliating  as  this  truth  is,  it  is  important  to 
know  and  to  declare  it,  for  without  knowing  what  the 
real  root  of  the  mischief  is,  we  shall  be  unable  to  get 
rid  of  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the  influential  men  of 
this  state  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pri- 
vate fortunes  through  public  functions:  of  looking 
to  the  government  to  gage  the  tariff  to  suit  their  indi- 
vidual interests.  Government  should  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  not  to  create  the  fortunes  of  the 
few.  It  is  immoral  so  to  pervert  it.  The  wrong  lies 
just  here,  and  just  here  it  must  be  stopped  if  the  va- 
ried forms  of  its  evil  are  to  be  cured.  Blame  should 
fall  heaviest  on  those  most  responsible  for  the  wrong. 
Quay  is  the  index  of  a  false  system.  He,  or  men  like 
him — just  as  mischievous,  though  of  different  name — 
will  continue  to  go  to  the  senate  amid  flowers  and 
handshaking  so  long  as  the  false  system  remains." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  reads  a  familiar  lesson 
from  the  senatorial  deadlocks  of  the  year.  No  public 
questions  are  involved  in  these   deadlocks,  the  Post 


asserts.  "In  Nebraska  the  fusionists  are  merely  de- 
manding certain  concessions,  many  of  them  being 
ready  to  join  the  Republicans  in  sending  two  Republi- 
can senators  to  Washington.  But  in  Delaware,  Ad- 
dicks  is  the  issue,  and  the  upright  Republicans  are  as 
determined  as  ever  to  prevent  the  realization  of  his 
unwarranted  ambition.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  persevere,  for  even  failure  of  election  would  be 
preferable  to  the  success  of  the  rule-or-ruin  policy  of 
'Gas'  Addicks.  But  the  occurrence  of  such  deadlocks 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  antiquated 
method  of  indirect  elections  and  remitting  the  choice 
of  United  States  senators  to  the  people." 

Several  Democratic  newspapers  have  suggested 
that  the  senate  might  properly  refuse  to  admit  Sena- 
tor Clark  of  Montana,  notwithstanding  his  second 
and,  so  far  as  has  been  shown,  perfectly  regular  elec- 
tion. This  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
senate  should  consider  the  facts  of  its  own  record  of 
the  investigation  into  Mr.  Clark's  first  election — a  rec- 
ord which  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  committee 
that  briberies  and  corruption  characterized  Mr.  Clark's 
election,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  not  "duly  and 
legally  elected." 

The  Work  of  the  Postal  Commission 

Representative  W.  H.  Moody,  a  member  of  the 
congressional  postal  commission,  which  has  been  en- 
gaged for  two  years  in  an  investigation  of  our  postal 
system,  discusses  in  the  Independent  the  report  which 
the  commission  has  just  made  to  congress.  The  pos- 
tal deficit  nominally  amounted  to  $79,000,000  in  the 
decade  beginning  in  1890,  but  when  the  expenses  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  department  at  Washington  are 
added,  the  deficit  is  brought  up  to  $1 10,000,000.  And 
this  does  not  include  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
buildings  throughout  the  country  which  are  used  for 
post-offices  and  which  are  in  the  care  of  the  treasury 
department.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  deficit  is  principally  due  to  the  loss  at  which 
second-class  matter  (newspapers,  etc.)  is  carried, 
but  the  investigations  of  the  commission  have  shown 
how  extremely  disproportionate  are  the  rates  charged 
on  letters  (2  cents  an  ounce),  on  second-class  matter 
(i  cent  a  pound),  on  third-class  printed  matter  (i  cent 
for  2  ounces),  and  on  fourth-class  merchandise  (l 
cent  an  ounce).    Upon  this  point  Mr.  Moody  says: 

First,  third,  and  fourth-class  matter  are  assessed  sep- 
arately upon  each  unit  transmitted,  resulting  in  a  consid- 
erable payment  for  fractions  of  the  weight,  while   second- 
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class  matter  pays  a  uniform  bulk  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  result  is  that  in  point  of  fact  first-class  matter  pays 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  letters  85.6  cents  a  pound,  and 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  postal  cards  $1.88  a  pound.  Sec- 
ond-class matter,  including  county  free  publications,  pays 
eight-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Tbird-dass  matter  pays  14.7 
cents  a  pound,  and  fourth-class  matter  pays  vj  cents  a 
pound.  Thus  first-class  mail,  which  consists  of  contribu- 
tions from  all  the  people,  pays  as  letters  107  times  as  much 
a  pound  as  second-class,  and  as  postal  cards  335  times  as 
much  per  pound  as  second-class.  On  the  single  item  of 
railway  transportation  alone  the  government,  which  receives 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  revenue  from  second- 
class  matter  and  pays  twenty  and  three-quarters  millions 
for  railway  mail  transportation,  incurs  a  loss  of  over  seven- 
teen million  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  believed  by  the  com- 
mission that,  charging  the  fair  proportion  of  other  postal 
expenses  to  this  class  of  matter,  the  loss  upon  it  annually 
amounts  to  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  loss  is 
borne  in  part  by  contributions  from  the  general  treasury, 
and  in  part  by  the  comparatively  unjust  rate  imposed  upon 
first-class  matter. 

Consideration  of  these  facts  led  the  commission  to 
the  tinanimous  opinion  that  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  system  three  reforms  were  necessary — 

First,  that  there  should  be  a  curtailment  of  the  amount 
of  ntatter  mailable  as  second-class. 

Second, -that  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenues  of  the 
department  and  until  there  shall  be  some  rectification  in 
the  character  of  the  second-class  matter  it  is  impracticable 
to  establish  one  cent  letter  postage,  although  justice  to  that 
class  of  matter  requires  such  a  change  in  the  law. 

Third,  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  parcels  post, 
which  in  reality  means  the  extension  of  postal  matter  of  the 
fourth  class,  is  inexpedient,  under  present  conditions. 
Whether  under  any  conditions  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  the  system  of  parcels  post  the  commission  does 
not  inquire.  It  ought  to  be  observed  in  this  connection 
that  the  government  monopoly  extends  only  over  first-class 
matter.  The  application  of  this  principle  of  monopoly  per- 
mits the  government  to  transport  for  two  cents  a  letter  to 
Alaska  at  an  enormous  expense  because  it  compels  the 
citizens  to  transmit  in  the  mails  the  letter  which  goes  to 
the  person  across  the  street  from  the  post-office  in  which 
the  letter  is  dropped.  In  all  other  classes  of  matter  the 
citizen  for  short  distances  may  choose  the  cheaper  methods 
of  freight  and  express  and  for  long  distances  the  mails. 
The  obvious  result  of  this  choice  is  that  the  government 
gets  the  long  and  losing  haul,  while  the  express  and  rail- 
road companies  get  the  short  and  profitable  haul. 

The  question  of  railway  mail  transportation  has  undoubt- 
edly proved  the  most  difficult  one  among  all  into  which 
the  commission  inquired  and  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  There  had  been  a  widespread  public 
opinion  that  the  railroads  were  grossly  overpaid  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails.  This  opinion  had  been  fostered 
by  inaccurate  statistics  issued  by  the  post-office  department 
itself,  which  were  founded  upon  estimates  of  the  quantity 
of  mail  matter.  These  estimates  were  based  upon  a  weigh- 
ing of  the  mails  made  in  1890  for  a  period  of  seven  days  and 
an  estimated  increase  in  weight  from  year  to  year,  propor- 
tioned to  the  increase  of  revenue.  Upon  the  faith  of  these 
statistics  it  was  assumed  that  the  average  rate  paid  to  the 
railroads  for  mail  matter  was  6.58  cents  per  pound,  the 
average  haul  328  miles,  and  the  average  rate  paid  to  rail- 
roads 40  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  As  the  result  of  new 
weighings  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  the  commission,  and 
the  study  of  them  and  other  data  by  the  expert  of  the  com- 
mission, it  appears  that  the  real  figures  are  as  follows: 
Average  rate  paid  to  railroads  for  mail  matter,  2.75  cents 
per  pound;  average  railway  haul,  438  miles;  average  rate 
paid  to  railroads,  12.567  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

These  changes  in  the  fundamental  facts  fairly  dispose  of 
the  charge  that  the  railway  rates  are  grossly  excessive. 
This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  since  1880, 
the  first  year  when  all  the  statistics  are  available  for  com- 
parison, passenger  rates  have  decreased  21  per  cent,  freight 
rates  44  per  cent,  and  mail  rates  39  per  cent 


"The  Common  People" 

The  first  article  in  Mr.  Bryan's  new  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Commoner,  is  an  explanation  of  the  title  of 
the  journal  and  incidentally  a  d^nition  of  the  phrase 
"the  common  people,"  commoners,  which  was  made  a 
term  of  especial  significance  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  two 
campaigns: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  use  of  a 
term  which  distinguishes  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation from  the  comparatively  few  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  withdraw  themselves  from  sympathetic 
connection  with  their  fellows.  Among  tiie  Greeks 
"Hoi  polloi"  was  used  to  describe  the  many,  while 
among  the  Romans  the  word  "plebs"  was  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  appellations,  like  "the 
common  people,"  have  been  assumed  with  pride  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  applied,  while  they  have  been 
used  as  terms  of  reproach  by  those  who  counted  them- 
selves among  the  aristocratic  classes.  Within  recent 
years  there  tuts  been  a  growing  tendency  in  some  quar- 
ters to  denounce  as  demagogic  any  reference  to,  or 
praise  of,  the  common  people.  One  editor,  in  a  late 
issue  of  his  paper,  takes  exception  to  the  phrase  and 
says:  "This  expression  is  an  ill-chosen  one,  and 
should  have  no  lodgment  in  the  vocabulary  of  an 
American  patriot  and  statesman.  If  we  sought  its 
origin,  we  would  look  for  it  in  that  specious  dema- 
gogy which  has  evolved  the  professional  politician,  ar- 
rayed country  against  town — ^the  farmer  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  against  the  business  and  professional 
men  and  their  sons  and  daughters— capital  against 
labor,  and  built  up  against  neighbors  the  impregnable 
barriers  of  prejudice  and  hate. 

This  quotation  is  reproduced  because  it  fairly  rep- 
resents the  views  of  those  who  criticize  the  expression. 
It  has,  however,  an  eminently  respectable  origin.  In 
the  same  chapter  in  which  Christ  condensed  man's  duty 
to  his  fellows  into  the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  said 
of  Him:  "The  common  people  heard  him  gladly." 
No  higher  compliment  was  ever  paid  to  any  class. 

The  term,  the  common  people,  is  properly  used  to 
describe  the  large  majority  of  the  people — ^those  who 
earn  their  living  and  give  to  society  a  fair  return  for 
the  benefits  bestowed  by  society — ^those  who  in  thdr 
daily  lives  recognize  the  ties  which  bind  tc^ether  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  have  a  common  lot  and  a  com- 
mon hope.  Sometimes  they  are  called  "the  middle 
classes,"  because  paupers  and  criminals  are  excluded 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  exclude 
themselves  because  of  wealth  or  position  or  pride  of 
birth.  The  common  people  form  the  industrious,  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  element  of  our  popjilation ;  they 
produce  the  nation's  wealth  in  time  of  peace  and  fight 
the  nation's  battles  in  time  of  war.  They  are  self-re- 
liant and  independent ;  they  ask  of  government  nothing 
but  justice  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less.  They 
are  not  seeking  to  get  their  hands  into  other  people's 
pockets,  but  are  content  if  they  can  keep  other  people's 
hands  out  of  their  pockets. 

The  common  people  do  not  constitute  an  exclusive 
society — ^they  are  not  of  the  four  hundred;  anyone 
can  become  a  member  if  he  is  willing  to  contribute  by 
brain  or  muscle  to  the  nation's  strength  and  greatness. 
Only  those  are  barred — and  they  are  barred  by  their 
own  choice — who  imagine  themselves  made  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  clay  and  who  deny  the  equality  of  all  be- 
fore the  law.  A  rich  man,  who  has  honestiy  acquired 
his  wealth  and  is  not  afraid  to  intrust  its  care  to  laws 
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made  by  his  fellows,  can  count  himself  among  the 
common  people,  while  a  poor  man  is  not  really  one  of 
them  if  he  fawns  before  a  plutocrat  and  has  no  higher 
ambitions  than  to  be  a  courtier  or  a  sycophant. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Lit(g:ir 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  great  preponder- 
ating body  of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  call  them 
the  "common,"  but  the  "plain"  people.  There  is  much 
difference  between  the  two  words.  "Common"  car- 
ries discredit  with  it;  plain  suggests  no  dishonor,  no 
lack  of  worth.  Mr.  Bryan  says:  "The  term,  the 
common  people,  is  properly  used  to  describe  the  large 
majority  of  the  people."  That  statement  is  conspicu- 
ously and  notoriously  inaccurate.  It  is  a  gross,  coarse, 
vulgar,  common  slander  on  those  estimable  men  and 
women  of  America  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  designated 
"the  plain  people"  to  set  them  apart  as  common  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  only  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation,  they  are  to  as  great  extent  as  any  the  intelli- 
gence and  conscience  of  the  country. 

The  Axe  in  Reform 

East  and  West  and  North  and  South 

She  ran  with  all  her  might, 
And  never  did  a  maddened  cow 

Present  so  fierce  a  sight  I 
Shame  on  the  Kansas  woman 

Who  sits  at  home  and  croons 
A  lullaby  when  she  might  be 

Demolishing  saloons! 

— Times-Herald. 

Kansas  City  (Vlo.)  Journal 

The  impression  throughout  the  country  is  that 
Mrs.  Nation  is  a  wild,  fanatical  temperance  agitator 
whose  zeal  has  run  away  with  her  discretion.  But 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  her  and  with  the  Kan- 
sas situation  say  there  is  method  in  her  madness.  Her 
pirpose,  it  seems,  is  not  merely  to  destroy  a  little  sa- 
loon property.  She  desires  to  test  the  right  of  liquor 
sellers  in  Kansas  to  the  protection  of  law  for  their 
saloon  merchandise  and  fixtures.  Her  attorneys  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  the  previous  case 
against  her  was  dismissed.  They  had  prepared  for  a 
ftdl  trial  of  the  case  on  its  merits,  and  expressed  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  win.  Mrs.  Nation  is  merely 
putting  into  practical  eflfect  a  principle  which  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  state  generally  uphold— that  the 
liquor  traffic  being  an  illegal  business,  those  conduct- 
ing it  are  entitled  to  no  protection  of  the  law  for 
property  devoted  to  its  uses. 


Chicago  (III.)  Record 

In  Kansas  certain  laws  exist  prohibiting  saloons. 
In  Wichita,  as  in  other  cities  of  the  state,  tiiese  laws 
are  nullified  by  officials  who  exercise  their  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  statutes  shall  be  respected.  Mrs. 
Nation,  assuming  to  represent  the  sense  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  which  thinks  laws  should  be 
enforced,  has  made  personal  attacks  on  the  property  of 
offenders.  Furthermore,  she  claims  to  have  found 
that  no  law  exists  by  which  she  can  be  punished  for 
assaults  on  such  property,  and  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
former  charge  against  her  she  seems  to  have  scored 
on  that  point.  The  whole  matter  illustrates  the  old 
truth  that  no  officer  should  exercise  discretionary 
power  as  to  the  enforcing  of  a  given  law  which  he  has 
sworn  to  enforce,  and  that  failure  to  enforce  a  law 
because  it  does  not  run  with  the  sentiments  of  the  au- 
thorities is  to  cast  discredit  on  all  law  and  to  open  the 
way  for  just  such  disorderly  exhibitions  as  those  in 
Wichita. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

While  sober  citizens,  who  have  regard  for  the  law, 
can  not  fully  endorse  Mrs.  Nation's  methods,  there  is 
still  something  to  admire  in  her.  She  is  not  one  of 
these  temperance  reformers  who  meet  frequently  to 
discuss  the  same  old  tppics  in  the  same  old  way  and 
go  home  in  a  speechless  fury  for  having  been  called 
to  order  by  "madam  president."  She  does  not  grow 
excited  once  a  week  over  a  paper  which  asserts  that 
strong  drink  is  raging;  that  delirium  is  an  unpleas- 
ant ailment,  and  that  drink  is  the  cause  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  crime.  She  does  not  wring  her  hands  and 
weep  impotently  when  somebody  reads  for  the  397th 
time  those  dreadful  things  about  cigarettes.  Not 
much.  Mrs.  Nation  is  a  woman  of  action.  She  takes 
a  keen  hatchet  in  one  hand  and  a  "hefty"  cobblestone  ' 
in  the  other  and  goes  out  to  battle  like  a  modem 
Brunehilde.  She  tackles,  in  her  energetic  fashion, 
monsters  which  the  Siegfried  of  the  law  dodges  and 
shies  at. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Newt 

Reforms  are  not  to  be  brought  about  by  forcible 
defiance  of  the  law  and  reckless  disregard  Of  property 
rights,  and  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  judge  a 
g^and  organization  like  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance union  by  the  antics  of  such  cranks'  as  Mrs. 
Nation  and  her  co-laborers.  The  performance  of  this 
Kansas  woman  would  be  highly  ludicrous  if  it  did 
not  serve  to  illustrate  the  sad  result  which  sometimes 
comes  from  overindulgence  in  a  pet  hobby. 
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Reforms  in  Taxation 

RicHAU>  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,   in  the  January  Cosmopolitan, 

New  York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

When  we  turn  to  the  national  government,  we  find 
three  great  needs:  We  need  flexibility,  making  it 
possible  to  raise  and  lower  public  revenues  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  situation.  We  need,  in  the 
second  place,  what  is  closely  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, although  not  quite  identical,  machinery  which 
will  enable  us  in  all  circumstances  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  national  resources.  We  need,  in  the  third 
place,  a  tax  system  which  shall  compel  wealth  to  bear 
its  due  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

The  income  tax  suggests  itself  as  one  means  for 
rounding  out  our  national  system  of  taxation,  inas- 
much as  this  tax  would  provide  the  needed  flexible  ele- 
ment, would  render  available  to  a  greater  extent  our 
national  resources,  and  would  secure  taxation  more 
nearly  in  proportion  to  capacity ;  but  it  seems  that  this 
tax  is  incompatible  with  our  constitution,  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  see  what  can  take  its  place,  although  the 
ends  of  the  income  tax  are  to  some  extent  attained  by 
inheritance  taxation,  which  has  been  sustained  as  con- 
stitutional by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
One  suggestion,  however,  may  be  thrown  out,  and  that 
is  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce  in  its  various 
forms. 

When  we  turn  to  state  and  local  taxation,  one  of 
the  first  requisites  of  reform  is  the  separation  of  the 
sources  of  state  revenues  from  those  of  local  revenues. 
Real  estate  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  local  revenue,  whereas  inequality,  injustice, '  and 
friction  result  from  an  attempt  to  tax  it  for  state  pur- 
poses. If  the  state  taxes  real  estate,  it  must  rely  to 
a  large  extent  upon  local  valuations,  and  then  each 
locality  invariably  attempts  to  place  upon  it  a  low  val- 
uation, in  order  that  it  may  not  bear  any  heavier  gen- 
eral taxation  than  is  necessary.  The  result  is  that  in 
some  parts  of  a  state  in  which  real  estate  is  taxed  for 
general  purposes  it  will  be  assessed  at  twice  as  high  a 
valuation  as  in  other  parts,  and  no  method  has  ever 
been  devised  to  obviate  this  injustice.  If,  however, 
real  estate  is  taxed  only  for  local  purposes,  it  is  possible 
to  organize  a  boird  of  assessors  who  shall  act  together, 
and  cover,  if  need  be,  even  an  entire  county.  Uni- 
formity can  thus  be  secured. 

Corporations  doing  a  large  business  throughout 
the  state  are  too  powerful  to  be  handled  by  local  po- 
litical units.  They  may  well  be  handed  over  to  the 
state  for  assessment  and  taxation,  even  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  the  state  to  turn  back  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  corporations  to  the  local 
political  units.  A  board  of  assessors  could  be  appoint- 
ed to  assess  such  property  throughout  the  entire  state. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  taxation 
of  railways,  express  companies,  and  similar  businesses 
by  the  state.  Possibly  the  method  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Connecticut  is  the  best  available.  Accord- 
ing to  that  method  the  property  is  assessed  at  its  full 
value,  which,  of  course,  can  be  determined  by  adding 
together  the  full  value  of  all  stocks  and  all  bonds,  and 
then  taking  that  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
railway,  telegraph  line,  etc.,  which  is  represented  by 
its  length  of  line  within  the  state.  If  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  line  lies  in  Indiana,  of  course  one-third 
of  the  value  belongs  there. 

So  far  as  local  municipal  monopolies  are  concerned, 
the  problem  is  to  take  from  them,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
that  portion  of  their  revenues  which  exceeds  a  fair  re- 
turn to  capital  and  labor.  If  vested  interests  already 
firmly  established  make  this  impossible,  the  problem  is 
to  approximate  as  nearly  this  end  as  possible.     The 


ideal  method  is  that  of  public  ownership.  If  the  rights 
of  special  taxation  do  not  exist,  then  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  nothing  left  except  to  tax  these  monopo- 
lies at  their  full  value,  to  be  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  steam  railways,  by  adding  together  the  market 
value  of  all  stocks  and  all  bonds.  The  city  of  Balti- 
more charges  9  per  cent  of  gross  revenues  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  operating  street-car  lines,  and  in  addition  taxes 
the  property,  the  9  per  cent  being  regarded  not  as  a 
tax,  but  as  a  payment  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
streets. 

The  income  tax,  although  it  has  been  frequently 
tried,  has  never  worked  very  well  in  any  one  of  our 
commonwealths,  and  it  appears  with  us  to  be  better 
adapted  for  national  purposes  than  for  use  by  the  state. 
So  far  as  the  taxation  of  personal  property  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  the  preseqt  writer  that  there  is  a 
middle  ground  between  those  extremists  who  would 
adhere  to  the  present  system  and  those  who  would 
abolish  all  such  taxation.  If  we  tax  all  visible,  tangible 
property  and  all  corporations  upon  their  full  value  as 
determined  by  stocks  and  bonds,  we  have  already 
reached  a  great  proportion  of  the  personal  property. 
If  we  tax  real  estate  at  its  full  value,  why  should  we 
tax  the  mortgage  separately,  since  it  does  not  repre- 
sent a  distinct  value  ?  It  is  true  that  there  must  still 
remain  certain  miscellaneous  forms  of  personal  prop- 
erty untaxed,  but  in  lieu  of  taxation  of  these  a  small 
taxation  upon  the  rental  value  of  buildings  might  be 
suggested,  together  with  a  i  per  jent  tax  upon  the  in- 
heritance of  personal  estates,  using  the  word  inheri- 
tance, of  course,  in  its  broadest  sense. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  broad  line  should  be 
drawn  between  corporations  which  have  special  privi- 
leges and  are  able  to  realize  surplus  value  above  nor- 
mal returns,  and  those  which  have  no  special  privileges 
and  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  competition.  The 
latter  is  the  case  with  manufacturing  mercantile  cor- 
porations. 

Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  growing  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world  of  taxes  upon  inheri- 
tances and  successions.  If  a  proper  minimum  is  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  a  minimum  sufficient  to  yield 
a  livelihood  in  case  of  succession  within  the  family, 
say,  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  a  much  smaller  mini- 
mum for  collateral  inheritances — and  if  the  tax  is 
slightly  progressive  in  two  directions,  namely,  as  the 
relationship  of  those  succeeding  to  the  property  be- 
comes more  distant,  and  as  the  property  increases  in 
size,  such  taxation  accords  with  the  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  justice,  and  is  capable  of  yielding 
large  revenues. 

4- 

Congressional  Summary 

January  21. — ^The  senate  had  under  consideration 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill.  The  house,  after  devoting  some  time  to  District 
of  Columbia  business,  passed  a  number  of  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Among  them  were  bills  to 
provide  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  colored  people 
out  of  the  fund  now  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
deceased  colored  soldiers,  amounting  to  about 
$230,000. 

January  22. — Both  senate  and  house  adopted  reso- 
lutions expressing  profound  regret  and  sympathy  for 
the  English  people  on  account  of  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Spain 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  of  Sibutu  and  Cagay- 
an,  of  the  Philippine  group,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000;  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation  bill 
was  completed.  The  house  passed  the  bills  to  send  to 
the  court  of  claims  the  claims  of  the  William  Cramp  ft 
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Sons  Company,  amounting  to  something  over  $1,300,- 
000,  for  alleged  damages  due  the  company  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  government  to  furnish  armor, 

January  23. — The  senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  ship  subsidy  bill,  the  measure  being  restored  to  its 
privileged  position  as  the  unfinished  business;  Mr. 
Vest  made  a  three-hour  speech  in  advocacy  of  free 
ships  and  against  the  navigation  laws ;  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  was  passed. 
The  house  passed  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  entered  upon  consideration  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

January  24. — The  war  tax  reduction  bill  was  re- 
prated  to  the  senate,  making  many  changes  from  the 
house  schedule  and  effecting  a  reduction  of  nearly 
$50,000,000;  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  dis- 
cussed, with  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Dawes  commission ; 
Senator  Pettigrew  gave  assurances  that  he  would  not 
filibuster  against  any  bill.  Consideration  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  was  practically  completed  by  the 
house,  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  provision  for 
two  battleships  and  two  cruisers  being  defeated,  and  a 
statement  being  made  that  when  the  present  work  is 
completed  the  new  navy  will  have  cost  $310,000,000. 

January  25. — In  the  senate  Mr.  Depew,  of  New 
York,  made  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  ship  subsidy 
bill ;  the  last  hour  of  the  session  was  consumed  in  the 
passage  of  private  pension  bills ;  the  house  adopted  the 
conference  report  upon  the  army  reorganization  bill; 
the  conferees  were  criticised  for  giving  way  to  the 
senate,  and  the  Democratic  leader  was  reproached  be- 
cause he  had  not  made  an  effort  to  secure  only  a  tem- 
porary army  when  the  bill  was  first  introduced;  the 
naval  appropriation  bill  was  passed  and  also  seventy- 
seven  private  pension  bills. 

January  26. — The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  be- 
fore the  senate.  The  bill  to  revise  the  postal  laws 
was  considered  by  the  house ;  eulogies  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Gear  were  delivered. 

♦ 

Various  Topics 

TO  MUZZLE  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRESS:  Penn- 
sylvania newspapers  are  somewhat  worried  by  two  bills  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  state  legislature.  One  bill  repeals 
an  act  of  1897  providing  that  if  the  truth  of  a  proper  public 
statement  be  shown  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  damages 
for  libel.  Another  bill  provides  that  before  possibly  libelous 
charges  are  printed  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  person  in- 
volved. The  Philadelphia  Press  says  that  the  bills  show  to 
what  lengths  the  malice  of  the  machine  will  carry  it.  The 
Record  doubts  whether  a  law  so  crude  and  incapable  of  inter- 
pretation could  be  passed. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF  THE  NEGROES  of 
Maryland  and  the  return  of  Gorman  to  the  senate  is  alleged 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  proposal  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  the  state  legislature  to  revise  the  election  laws.  The  Balti- 
more Herald  (Ind.)  says:  "The  plot  to  saddle  the  Demo- 
cratic ring  upon  this  state  by  passing  a  disfranchisement  act 
at  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  is  arousing  fresh  op- 
position every  day  even  in  Democratic  ranks.  The  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Gorman's  friends  for  a  pure  ballot  and  protec- 
tion against  illiteracy  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  pricked  by 
public  opinion." 

THE  CUBAN  CONSTITUTION,  as  submitted  to  the 
constitutional  convention  last  week,  is  in  form  closely  mod- 
eled after  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
of  Cuba  are  constituted  a  "sovereign  and  independent  state." 
A  central  government,  with  its  president,  congress  and  ju- 
diciary; department  governments,  with  their  assemblies  and 
governors,  corresponding  to  our  states  with  their  legislatures 
and  governors,  are  provided  for.  But  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  whole  people,  not  in  the  departments.  There  is  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  our  original  sovereign  states.  The  re- 
quirements for  citizenship  are  in  general  the  same  as  those 
prescribed  by  the  United  States  constitution. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  PUBLIC  OPINION  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  address  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale.  He 
maintained  that  the  controlling  force  in  government  is  public 
opinion.  But  he  does  not  hold  that  public  opinion  always 
gets  clear  manifestation  in  political  party  action.  This  is 
the  reason  why  laws  that  get  a  place  in  the  statute  book 
often  are  impotent  to  effect  the  ends  sought.  Public  opinion, 
in  fact,  does  not  support  them,  and  is  better  content  that 
they  should  be  dormant  than  that  they  should  be  active. 
The  controlling  forces  of  public  sentiment  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  of  laws  is  a  phenomenon  constantly 
in  sight.  Wise  statesmanship  takes  due  account  of  it.  The 
moral,  of  course,  is  that  the  main  thing  to  be  attended  to  by 
those  who  would  renovate  existing  conditions  is  to  educate 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people. 

A  SPIRIT  OF  BITTERNESS  has  crept  into  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines  because  of  this  policy 
which  permits  American  soldiers  to  be  murdered  in  the  most 
dastardly  manner,  and  the  murderers  remain  at  large.  From 
the  south  come  frequent  stories  of  our  men  having  been 
captured  in  twos  and  threes  and  buried  alive.  Tongues  have 
been  cut  out,  and  all  manner  of  barbarous  cruelties  practised 
on  ambushed  and  captured  American  soldiers.  Official  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  officers  and  men  who  know  the  sit- 
uation and  the  natives  are  all  agreed  that  the  Filipino  hates 
us  as  he  never  hated  the  Spaniard;  that  every  Filipino  is  an 
insurrecto;  and  that  the  present  guerrilla  warfare  will  con- 
tinue for  years  unless  some  strong  policy  be  inaugurated. 
Fear  is  the  only  force  that  the  Tagal  savage  recognizes,  and 
he  is  not  as  much  afraid  of  the  American  as  he  was  of  the 
Spaniard.  In  plain  language,  the  Filipino  thinks  the  Ameri- 
can a  fool  because  he  does  not  use  his  power  or  retaliate. — 
Manila  correspondent  New  York  Post. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKZ  TO  BE  THB 
COAL  MAN  l—Uhnuapelti  Trihau 


UNCLB  SAll:  Horrible  barbarity,  ian'tlt? 
UINISTBK  WU  :  Simply  horrible. 


THE  LOAD  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE 
LIGHTENED  8BPORB  IT  CAN  OBT  UP 
CAPITOL  HILL.— A«i»  Ytrh  JeurmU 
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The  Death  of  Queen  Victoria 

Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 

God  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

— Tennyson. 

Queen  Victoria,  who  has  occupied  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  for  more  than  63  years,  died  at  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  6.30  p.m.  January  22.  The  first  re- 
ports of  the  illness  of  the  queen  were  made  public  on 
the  Friday  preceding  her  death,  and  during  the  in- 
tervening days  the  impending  death  of  the  queen  was 
the  subject  of  concern  the  world  over, 

Alexandrina  Victoria,  only  child  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  was  born  in  Ken- 
sington palace  May  24,  1819,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  June  20,  1837.  She  was  crowned 
June  28,  1838.  In  February,  1840,  the  queen  married 
Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  died 
twenty-one  years  later,  December  14,  1861.  The  title 
of  empress  of  India  was  conferred  upon  the  queen  in 
1877.  The  queen's  children  are  Victoria  Adelaide, 
now  dowager  empress  of  Germany  and  mother  of  Em- 

feror  William;  Albert  Edward,  king  of  England; 
'rincess  Alice,  who  died  in  1878 ;  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  died  last  year;  Princess  Helena,  Princess 


VICTORIA  AT  THE  AOB  OP  iS 

Louise,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Albany,  who 
died  in  1884,  and  Princess  Beatrice. 

The  following  chrcmology  of  the  queen's  remark- 
able reign  will  be  found  a  convenient  means  of  ob- 
taining at  a  glance  its  principal  events  and  an  idea  of 
how  important  a  part  of  modern  history  is  compre- 
hended in  the  Victorian  era: 

1819 — Victoria,  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  of  George  III,  born  May  24. 


1837 — Accession  to  throne  June  ao.  Insurrection  broke 
out  in  Canada. 

1838 — Victoria  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  June 
28.  Canada  insurrection  put  down.  The  transatlantic  (team 
navigation  inaugurated. 

183^— British  acquired  Aden.  Cabul  occupied  by  British 
army.    Anti-corn  law  agitators  form  league. 

1840 — ^Victoria  married  Prince  Albert  on  February  la 
The  princess  royal,  who  later  became  Empress  Frederick, 
was  bom  November  21.  Cheap  postage  system  adopted  b 
England. 


'  VICTORIA  IN  1897 

1841 — Prince  of  Wales  born  November  9.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  premier.  Canton 
and  Amoy  acquired. 

184a — British  forces  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan.  Chi- 
nese ports  opened.  England  acquired  Hong  Kong  and  Boer 
republic  in  Natal. 

1843 — Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary  born  April  25. 

1844 — Prince  Alfred  born  August  6.    Scinde  annexed. 

184s — Gladstone  received  the  seals  of  colonial  office. 
England  and  France  declare  war  on  the  dictator  of  Argen- 
tine republic.    First  Sikh  war  broke  out. 

1846 — Princess  Helena  bom  May  25.  Northwest  boun- 
dary of  United  States  fixed  by  Anglo-American  treaQr. 
Famine  in  Ireland.    Corn  laws  repealed. 

1847 — Labuan  acquired. 

1848— Princess  Louise  born  March  18.  Orange  River 
sovereig^nty  occupied.  Transvaal  republic  established  bj 
Boers.    Irish  insurrection  failed. 

1849— Victoria's  I'fe  attempted  by  Hamilton.  Ireland  re- 
ceives Victoria.  Defeat  of  Sikhs  gave  Punjab  to  British 
India. 

1850 — Prince  Arthur  bom  May  i. 

1851 — Victoria  acquired.  Burmah  provoked  British  ho** 
tilities.    Australian  gold  fields  opened. 

1852 — Derby  ministry  succeeded  Russell  administration, 
which  g:ave  way  to  Aberdeen  ministry.  British  win  vic- 
tories in  Burmah.    Pegu  acquired. 

1853 — Prince  Leopold  bom  April  7.  Ireland  entertained 
royal  family. 

1854 — England  and  France  formally  declared  war  against 
Russia.    Crimean  war.    Kuria-Moria  acquired. 

i8ss — Palmerston  succeeded  Aberdeen  as  premier.  Wc- 
toria  Falls  discovered  by  Livingstone.    Perim  acquired. 

1856 — Crimean  war  ended  by  treaty  of  Paris.  British  In- 
dia annexed  Oude.    England  engaged  China  in  second  war. 

1857 — Indian  mutiny  breaks  out.  Princess  Beatrice  bom 
April  14.    British  and  French  occupied  Canton. 

i8s&— Palmerston  ministry  gave  way  to  second  Derby 
administration.  Crown  assumed  government  of  India,  after 
putting  down  mutiny.  American  president  congratulated  by 
Victoria,  August  22,  over  new  transatlantic  cable. 

i8s9 — Grandchild  to  Victoria,  now  Emperor  William  II, 
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bom  January  27.  Derby  succeeded  by  Palmerston  as  pre- 
mier. British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  and  Queensland  ac- 
quired. 

1861 — Victoria's  mother.  Duchess  of  Kent,  died.  Prince 
consort  died  December  14. 

1863 — Prince  of  Wales  married,  March  10.  Britain  re- 
tained protectorate  over  Ionian  islands. 

1865 — Russell  became  premier  on  death  of  Palmerston. 
Suppression  of  Fenians  in  Ireland  undertaken. 

1866 — Derby  ministry  again  gained  control  upon  resigna- 
tion of  Russell. 


KINO  BDWARD  VII 

1867 — Dominion  of  Canada  constituted.  Fenian  rising  in 
Ireland. 

1868— Abyssinian  war  ended.  Disraeli  became  premier, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gladstone.  Scotland  and  Ireland  re- 
form act  passed. 

1869— Pacific  railway  and  Suez  canal  completed.  Irish 
church  established. 

1870— Victoria  visited  by  Empress  Eugenie.  Elementary 
education  introduced  in  England  and  Wales.  Irish  land 
act  passed. 

1872 — Leeward  islands  acquired.    Ballot  bill  passed. 

1874 — Gladstone  gave  way  to  Disraeli  as  premier.  Fiji 
islands  annexed. 

1876 — Victoria  proclaimed  empress  of  India.  Constanti- 
nople conferences  opened. 

1877 — Transvaal  republic  acquired.  North  Borneo  taken 
by  Britain. 

1878 — ^Treaty  of  Berlin.     Cyprus  occupied.    Afghan  war. 

1879 — Gladstone  became  premier.   Uprising  in  Transvaal. 

i^i — Boers  victorious  at  Majuba  hill  and  autonomy 
granted.  Irish  land  bill  passed.  Kandahar  evacuated  by 
British.    Mahdi  revolt  in  Soudan. 

1882 — Europeans  massacred  in  Alexandria  led  to  war 
against  Arabi  Pasha.  Murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  in  Dublin. 
Irish  national  league  formed. 

1884 — Franchise  bill  passed. 

1885 — Mahdi  captured  Khartoum  and  Gordon  was  killed. 
British  forces  withdrawn  from  Soudan.  Irish  dynamite  out- 
rages in  London.  Riel  rebellion  in  Canada.  Gladstone  re- 
linquished premiership  to  Salisbury.     Conquest  of  Burmah. 

1886 — Gladstone  again  premier,  but  upon  proposal  of 
home  rule  gave  way  to  Salisbury. 

1887 — Queen's  jubilee  celebrated. 

18^ — Prince  of  Wales's  silver  wedding  attended  by  Vic- 
toria.   Defeat  of  Osman  Digna  near  Suakim. 

1892 — Death  of  Duke  of  Garence.  Gladstone  agrain  be- 
came premier. 

1893 — Award  against  America  in  Bering  sea  arbitration. 
Home  rule  bill  introduced.    Imperial  institute  opened. 

1894 — Prince  Edward  of  York  born  June  23.  Rosebery 
nicceeded  Gladstone. 


1895 — Salisbury  succeeded  Rosebery  as  premier. 

1896— Ashantees  accept  British  sovereignty.  Dongola 
occupied  by  Kitchener.  American  demand  for  Venezuelan 
arbitration  granted.  On  September  23  Victoria  had  sat  upon 
the  throne  longer  than  any  British  ruler. 

1897— Victoria's  "Diamond  Jubilee"  celebrated.  Vic- 
toria's thirtieth  great-grandchild  bom. 

1898— Two-cent  postage  between  Britain  and  colonies 
went  into  effect. 

1899 — Dervish  force  surrendered.  Transvaal  declared  war 
October  11. 

1900 — Victoria  visited  Ireland.  Peking  occupied  by  inter- 
national forces.  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Free  State  an- 
nexed.   Commonwealth  of  Australia  formed. 

Tributes  to  the  Queen 

New  York  Tribune 

The  queen  is  dead.  And  with  her  death  the  njost 
illustrious  reign  in  the  history  of  the  world's  greatest 
empire  is  ended.  We  need  not  particularize,  calling 
her  the  queen  of  England.  In  the  last  sixty-four  years 
there  have  been  other  queens  in  the  world,  but  only 
one  has  been  pre-eminently  The  Queen,  needing  neith- 
er her  own  name  nor  that  of  her  kingdom  for  her  un- 
failing identification.  Her  life  and  reign  have  made  a 
mark  upon  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  whose 
beneficent  splendor  can  never  be  obscured  or  dimmed ; 
and  her  death  leaves  a  greater  void  and  effects  a  great- 
er change  in  personal  sovereignty  than  that  of  any 
other  monarch  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  In 
her  life  she  molded  history  and  the  makers  of  history 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  that  must  remain  imper- 
ishable, and  in  her  death  she  leaves  a  legacy  of  pure 
and  righteous  influence  whose  riches  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted when  the  century  which  is  now  so  young  shall 
have  perished  of  old  age. 

New  York   World 

As  the  sovereign  who  came  to  the  throne  a  young 
girl,  and  whose  life  has  been  from  that  day  an  open 
book  without  a  blot  on  its  personal  record ;  as  the  wife 


QUEBN  ALEXANDRA 

and  mother  whose  joys  and  sorrows  were  known  to 
and  sympathized  in  by  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
whole  land;  as  the  queen  who  purged  the  English 
court  of  the  scandals  that  had  stained  it  for  genera- 
tions and  made  purity  an  essential  to  her  countenance, 
Victoria,  in  the  nearly  sixty-four  years  of  her  reign, 
won  the  affections  of  her  own  people  of  all  ranks,  con- 
ditions, politics,  and  creeds,  and  the  respect  of  the 
civilized  world. 
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Philadelphia  Prtss 
The  allegiance  and  loyalty  which  she  commanded 
as  queen  in  her  own  realm  were  small  by  the  side  of 
the  reverence  and  the  love  which  this  country  and  all 
lands  beside  have  given  to  the  woman  and  the  mother 
whose  virtues  and  whose  devotion  have  been  a  per- 
petual lesson  and  remain  an  undying  heritage.  Her 
reign  was  crowded  with  victories.  Kingdoms  and 
peoples  were  added  to  her  realm.  No  glory  in  art,  in 
science,  in  letters,  in  learning  or  in  discovery  was  ab- 
sent from  her  annals.  But  these  "are  but  the  fading 
glories  of  earth  and  time  by  the  moral  majesty  of  this 
great  life  devoted  to  peace,  purity,  and  the  conciliation 
of  man.    For  her  all  peoples  and  all  lands  mourn. 

New  York   Timts 

It  was  reserved  for  a  visiting  American  to  give 
expression  to  the  personal  qualities  by  which  Queen 
Victoria  enhanced  the  adventitious  advantages  of  her 
position  when,  at  a  banquet  in  London,  he  praised  "her 
queenliness  as  a  woman  and  her  womanliness  as  a 
queen."    So  say  we  all  of  us  1 

New  York  Herald 

Victoria,  once  queen  of  England  and  empress  of 
India,  passes  into  history  followed  by  the  affection  of 
all  the  people  of  the  earth;  first,  because  she  was  a 
most  gracious  queen ;  and,  second,  because,  better  than 
being  a  queen,  she  was  a  noble  woman  and  mother. 

We  might  readily  continue  such  tributes  as  these 
indefinitely.  The  press  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  whole  world  appears  to  be  nearly  unanimous  in  its 
praise  of  the  queen  in  every  relation  of  life.  The  ex- 
ceptions are,  admittedly,  based  upon  political  consid- 
erations. From  the  comment  of  the  London  press  we 
quote  only  the  representative  utterance  of  the  London 
Times:  "The  confidence  inspired  by  her  personal 
character  enabled  Queen  Victoria  on  many  occasions 
to  use  her  intimate  knowledge  with  effect  in  smooth- 
ing the  rugged  places  of  international  relations  or  in 
modifying  a  policy  which,  through  sheer  inadequacy, 
would  have  led  to  undesirable  friction.  We  also  have 
to  thank  the  queen  for  influence  of  the  most  potent 
kind  consistently  and  vigorously  used  to  enforce  high 
ideals  of  social  aid.  personal  virtue,  of  religious  faith, 
and  of  Christian  life." 

King  Edward  VII 

Albert  Edward,  upon  whom  the  most  familiar  of 
his  titles,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  conferred  four  weeks 
after  his  birth,  November  9,  1841,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria,  taking  the  title  of  King  Edward 
VII.  In  1863  he  married  Princess  Alexandra,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  king  his  oldest  son,  Prince  George 
Frederick  Ernest  Albert.  Duke  of  York  (born  June  3, 
1865 ;  married  July  6,  1893,  to  Princess  Mary  Victoria 
of  Teck),  succeeds  to  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall. The  title  Prince  of  Wales  does  not  pass  by  her- 
editary right,  but  is  conferred  upon  each  holder. 

The  new  king's  speech  upon  taking  the  oath  of  ac- 
cession, January  24,  was  in  part  as  follows :  "In  un- 
dertaking the  heavy  load  which  now  devolves  upon  me, 
I  am  fully  determined  to  be  a  constitutional  sovereign 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and,  so  long  as  there 
is  breath  in  my  body,  to  work  for  the  good  and  amelio- 
ration of  my  people.  I  have  resolved  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Edward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six 
of  my  ancestors.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
name  of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from  my  ever-to-be- 
lamcnted,  g^eat  and  wise  father,  who  by  universal  con- 


sent is,  I  think,  deservedly  known  by  the  name  of  Al- 
bert the  Good,  and  I  desire  that  his  name  should  stand 
alone.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  to  parliamait  and  the 
nation  to  support  me  in  the  arduous  duties  which  now 
devolve  upon  me  by  inheritance,  and  to  which  I  am 
determined  to  devote  my  whole  strength  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life." 


New  York  Timts 

It  is  not  a  man  of  the  closet,  but  a  man  of  the 
world  that  the  English  desire  as  the  figurehead  of 
their  state.  And  it  is  eminently  a  man  of  the  world 
that  they  are  going  to  get.  And  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  in  the  least  to  disparage  the  new  elderly 
sovereign,  but  contrariwise  to  compliment  him.  If  he 
were  such  an  irrepressibly  active-minded  person  as  his 
nephew,  the  German  emperor,  he  would  constitute  a 
standing  threat  against  the  peace  of  his  realm.  If  he 
were  a  dreamy  scholar,  such  as  has  not  sate  upon  the 
throne  of  England  since  James  the  First,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  bringing  the  monarchy  as  well  as  himself 
into  contempt.  Neither  of  these  two  types  would  do 
at  all.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  king 
will  do  very  well. 

Philadelphia  ^Pa.)  Ledger 

While  the  king  of  England  does  not  possess,  under 
the  present  constitution,  the  powers  which  were  for- 
merly associated  with  the  kingly  office,  his  influence 
is  great.  A  rash  sovereign  might,  in  his  intercourse 
with  foreign  rulers,  provoke  such  resentment  as  would 
decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  nations, 
and  a  prudent  king,  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Queen  Victoria,  may  prove  a  mighty  power  in  preserv- 
ing amity  with  the  world.  King  Edward  is  credited 
with  strong  common-sense;  he  knows  the  temper  of 
the  English  people  so  well  that  he  will  probably  never 
be  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  thwart  their  will,  and 
the  recent  history  of  England  shows  that  a  sovereign 
who  follows  the  nation  will  win  honor  for  the  sover- 
eign and  glory  for  the  realm. 

Chicago  (III.)  Inter  Ocean 

What  measure  of  respect,  knowing  him  as  they  do, 
will  his  subjects  be  able  to  accord  the  king?  About  j 
his  head  is  none  of  the  halo  which  of  divine  right  be- 
longs to  pure  womanhood.  He  is  merely  a  very  hu- 
man and  very  faulty  man,  differing  in  nothing  from  a 
thousand  others.  When  such  a  man  comes  to  the 
throne  of  the  British  empire,  what  remnant  of  the  "di- 
vine right  of  kings"  can  attach  to  his  person?  The 
accession  of  Albert  Edward  to  the  British  throne,  not 
so  much  by  reason  of  what  he  is  as  on  account  of  what 
he  is  not,  bids  fair  to  give  the  death  blow  to  the  mon- 
archical idea  among  the  English-speakers  of  Europe. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  world  itself,  that  the  new  monar(;h 
should  have  arrived  at  the  throne  only  after  exhaust- 
ing nearly  every  other  round  of  possible  human  expe- 
rience. The  duties  of  kingship  will  scarcely  be  strange 
to  this  favorite  of  fortune  and  descendant  of  a  hundred 
kings.  Smoothly,  and  without  political  or  social  dis- 
turbance, he  may  take  up  the  scepter  that  has  dropped 
from  Victoria's  hand  and  impress  his  personality  upon 
public  affairs  as  strongly  as  though  statecraft,  instead 
of  public  posing,  had  been  the  business  of  his  life. 

New  York  Tribune 

The  international  standing  and  relationships  of  the 
realm  will  remain  unchanged.  The  personal  prestige 
of  the  British  crown  will  not  be  impaired.  The  king 
is,  moreover,  blessed  with  the  companionship  of  a 
queen  who  commands  the  love  of  the  people  and  the 
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esteem  of  all  the  world  in  a  measure  well  comparable 
with  that  of  his  lamented  mother.  Thus  beginning  his 
reign  at  a  time  when  the  British  empire  is  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  ever  before,  and  when  there  is  an 
auspicious  outlook  for  the  continuance  of  its  prosper- 
ity, Albert  Edward  may  well  enjoy  the  good  wishes  of 
all  men  and  hear  no  false  note  in  the  popular  acclaim. 
New  York  Sun 

In  his  long  period  of  probation  as  heir  to  the  throne 
the  king  has  had  opportunity  such  as  rarely  comes  to 
royalty  to  learn  the  true  feelings  and  wants  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  position  that  England  holds  among  nations, 
and  the  lessons  of  human  life  and  experience.  His 
age  is  warrant  that  his  "Prince  Hal"  days  will  be  left 
behind ;  his  public  career  as  Prince  of  Wales  gives  as- 
surance that  no  British  sovereign  before  him  has  as- 
cended the  throne  better  informed  as  to  the  condition 
and  needs  of  his  country.  His  ministers  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  man  having  knowledge  of  public  affairs, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  character  strong  enough  to  hold 
them  to  the  line  of  progress. 

New  York  IVorU 

The  accession  of  Edward  VH  to  the  throne  will 
cause  no  change  whatever  in  British  policies.  The 
Salisbury-Chamberlain  party  will  continue  to  control 
and  shape  them,  Just  as  if  Victoria  still  reigned,  until 
either  their  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  refuses 
longer  to  support  them  or  parliament  expires  by  the 
seven-year  limitation.  As  an  object-lesson  demon- 
strating the  much  greater  real  power  of  an  American 
president  than  of  a  British  queen  or  king,  the  event  of 
the  hour  in  England  is  very  impressive. 
Toronto  (Canada)  Gltie 

The  impression  that  his  subjects  have  formed  of 
the  new  king  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  far  more  than  or- 
dinary capability,  and  that  in  Edward  VII  the  empire 
gets  a  wise,  tactful,  instructed,  constitutional  monarch. 
His  whole  course  confirms  this  view.  In  the  reigns  of 
other  monarchs  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  invariably 
die  center  of  intrigue  and  disaffection  to  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  But  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  the 
son  of  Victoria  there  was  not  a  hint  of  opposition  to 
the  queen  or  her  advisers.  One  who  has  borne  himself 
so  discreetly  as  the  king  de  facto  may  be  depended 
upon  not  to  fail  when  he  comes  to  exercise  its  functions 
de  jure.  We  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  all  our  readers 
will  feel  like  joining  us  in  saying.  Long  live  the  king! 
London  Telegraph 

Most  happily  for  him,  the  king  has,  with  infinite 
credit  to  himself,  passed  through  a  period  of  proba- 
tion, in  some  ways  more  difficult  and  certainly  more 
prolonged  than  that  to  which  any  successor  to  a  throne 
in  modem  times  has  been  subjected.  He  assumes  the 
burden  of  his  imperial  task  equipped  with  all  the  inval- 
uable experience  which  the  most  painstaking  discharge 
of  g^eat  duties  could  secure  him  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  august  mother.  So  accustomed  have  we  become 
to  his  direct,  personal  patronage  of  every  charity  and 
every  beneficial  movement,  many  of  which  he  initiated 
himself,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  exhausting  na- 
ture of  the  stram  almost  daily  imposed  upon  his 
strength.  He  has  won  among  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple a  popularity  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  few  of 
his  predecessors. 


"THE  CHINESE  WOLF  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
LAMB,"  which  was  to  have  been  continued  in  this  issue,  is 
held  over  until  next  week.  Although  this  department  is 
devoted  wholly  to  the  change  of  English  sovereigns,  no 
important  foreign  topic  has  been  neglected  in  order  to  do 
this. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

A  Year's  Municipal  Development 

As  an  offset  to  the  record  of  the  year's  shortcom- 
ings in  municipal  affairs,  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, in  the  January  American  Journal  of  Sociolqgy, 
gives  the  following  list  of  the  agencies  for  betterment 
Uiat  have  multiplied  during  the  last  twelve  months : 


This  year  the  National  Municipal  league  has  119 
organizations  on  its  roll  of  affiliated  members,  and 
its  records  show  a  grand  total  of  465  devoting  all  or 
a  part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  municipal 
problem. 

Charter  reform  has  occupied  a  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous place.  California,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
easily  occupy  the  first  place  in  this  matter.  San  Fran- 
cisco's new  charter  went  into  effect  January  i,  1900, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  administration  that  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  its  adoption  and  was  friendly 
to  its  proper  enforcement.  In  Iowa  the  late  legis- 
lature authorized  the  appointment  of  a  municipal-code 
commission.  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  board  of  trade 
has  continued  without  abatement  its  efforts  for  a  new 
charter.  The  city  solicitors  of  the  Pennsylvania  third- 
class  cities  have  prepared  a  new  act  to  improve  the 
present  system  in  vogue  among  them.  In  Spokane, 
Wash.,  a  movement  for  a  new  charter  is  contemplated. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  new  one. 
Portland,  Me.,  will  shortly  pass  upon  a  charter  pre- 
pared by  an  aldermanic  commission.  The  past  year 
has  witnessed  the  practical  application  of  a  new  char- 
ter in  Baltimore.  This  has  been  attended  by  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation  (from  $2 
to  $1.67  per  $100  of  assessed  value),  and  by  the  re- 
organization of  nearly  all  branches  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. In  Greater  New  York  a  charter  commis- 
sion, appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  is  at  work  de- 
vising ways  and  means  to  correct  the  defects  and  evils 
of  the  charter  of  1897.  That  instrument  was  neces- 
sarily somewhat  of  an  experiment  along  certain  lines, 
and  only  a  very  few  years  have  been  needed  to  de- 
velop its  weak  points. 

It  is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  mention  the 
places  where  municipal  ownership,  control,  and  oper- 
ation have  been  discussed  or  partly  inaugurated.  The 
list  includes  nearly  every  state  and  practically  every 
city  of  importance.  In  many  localities  the  successful 
operation  of  the  water  and  gas  supply  by  the  munici- 
pality "can  well  be  designated  as  the  most  notable 
municipal  event  of  the  year."  There  has  been  no 
abatement  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  municipal  monopolies.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  conten- 
tion that  each  city  should  own  all  its  franchises;  al- 
though there  is  still  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  dty  should  control  or  operate  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  leading  officers  of  the  Munici- 
pal Voters'  league  that  the  best  results  in  city  a^rs 
can  only  be  attained  when  the  non-partisan  ballot  shall 
have  been  substitilted  for  the  partisan  ballot.    Prob- 
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ably  the  next  legislature  of  Illinois  will  be  asked  to 
provide  for  such  a  ballot  in  city  elections.  Chicago's 
experience  amply  reinforces  the  contention  of  advo- 
cates for  a  non-partisan  ballot,  as  outlined  in  the  "Mu- 
nicipal Program."  Partisanship  must  be  eliminated 
from  our  laws,  even  if  we  can  not  altogether  eliminate 
it  from  our  political  considerations.  In  June  last, 
Portland,  Ore.,  held  a  most  interesting  election.  Ore- 
gon cast  a  large  Republican  vote.  Indeed,  the  senti- 
ment in  this  direction  was  reported  to  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  Yet,  in  face  of  this,  Portland  elected 
nearly  its  entire  citizens'  ticket  on  the  platform, 
"Hands  off  city  affairs."  The  election  of  Washing- 
ton Gladden  as  an  alderman  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  an 
event  of  national  significance.  The  election  of  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  E.  Sparling,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, to  the  Madison  board  of  alderman,  and  that  of 
Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D.,  to  be  mayor  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  teach  the  same  lessons.  When  voters  will  elect 
such  men  to  office,  and  when  such  men  will  accept 
office,  the  solution  of  the  municipal  problem  is  not  a 
hopeless  one.  The  Philadelphia  Municipal  league 
won  a  notable  victory  in  February  by  electing  four  of 
its  magisterial  candidates  over  those  chosen  by  the 
machine.  In  Rochester  the  Good  Government  club 
has  secured  and  held  a  position  as  a  balance  of  power, 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  city's  best  interest. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  ring's 
candidates  in  face  of  twenty-five  years'  control.  Bos- 
ton defeated  by  a  decisive  vote  an  attempt  of  the  street 
railway  company  to  reimpose  surface  tracks  on  Tre- 
mont  street,  after  the  expenditure  of  millions  in  the 
construction  of  the  subway.  The  good  government 
organizations  of  Detroit  and  Qeveland  have  success- 
fully continued  their  much-needed  work  of  discrimi- 
nation between  candidates. 

Technical  Education  for  Girls 

HoNNOR  MORTBN,  in  the  January  Fortnightly  Rtview, 

London.    (New  York  :   L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)    Con- 

densed  for  Public  Opinion 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  1,104,000 

more  women  than  men  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

ii»7S7»ooo  women  were  returned  as  single — ^this,  of 

course,  included  some  young  girls.    The  number  of 

women  returned  as  "occupied"  was  over  four  millions, 

and  roughly  was  classified  as  follows:' 

Commercial  ....  3S,3S8 
Ag^ricultural  ....  52,026 
Professional       ....       257,743 

Domestic i,7S9.SSS 

Industrial 1.840,898 

From  the  reports  of  the  board  of  trade,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  occupied  women  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  decade,  especially  in  the  industrial 
world.  From  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  it 
is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  women  to  men, 
particularly  the  preponderance  of  unmarried  women, 
is  steadily  increasing.  So  that  without  waiting  for  next 
year's  census  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  are  at  least 
four  million  of  women  in  the  united  kingdom  who 
have  to  earn  their  living ;  and  that  there  are  two  mil- 
lions of  these  who  are  unmarried,  and  that  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  women  for  whom  no  male  will 
provide  a  living.  That  is  the  first  point ;  that  there  are 
many  women  who  must  work  or  starve ;  that  there  are 
in  England  not  enough  husbands  to  go  round,  and  that 
the  spinster  we  have  always  with  us. 

Now,  the  second  point  is  that  in  the  great  struggle 
for  life  the  woman  is  at  present  in  the  position  of  Sie 
hindmost,  and  is  therefore  constantly  being  claimed  by 


the  devil.  For  details  of  the  wretched  work  done  by 
women,  the  late  report  of  the  Women's  Industrie 
council  on  "Home  Industries  in  London,"  gives  the 
fullest  and  most  fatal  details.  Brush-makers,  box- 
makers,  flower-makers,  and  fur-pullers  constantly  earn 
only  id.  an  hour,  and  many  can  not  make  more  than 
7s.  a  week.  The  tale  has  been  told  agjain  and  again — 
the  filthy  rooms,  the  slowly  starving  women ;  the  girls 
who  have  to  eke  out  their  scanty  wage  by  going  on  the 
street.  There  is  no  use  in  repeating  it;  the  man  or 
woman  of  feeling  knows  the  facts  too  well.  That  is 
the  second  point.  The  bad  work  and  poor  wages  of 
the  women;  and  the  third  is  a  query  as  to  why  girls 
should  not  be  trained  to  earn  their  living?  If  they 
must  work  or  starve,  then  in  order  not  to  handicap 
them  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  more  than  their  sex 
and  physical  inferiority  already  handicaps  them,  let 
them  be  taught  their  trades  and  industries ;  give  them 
that  "equality  of  opportunity"  for  which  we  are  all 
crying  out. 

In  the  commercial  world,  in  the  art  world,  women 
have  their  place,  and  should  have  their  chance  of  train- 
ing equally  with  the  men.  Even  little  Finland's  nine 
state-subsidized  commercial  schools  are  open  to  both 
sexes.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  particular- 
ly the  free  tuition  for  girls  in  flower-making,  design- 
ing, lace-making,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  textile 
trades,  pottery,  silver  work,  etc.,  are  well  organized; 
and  in  Germany  toy-making,  weaving,  basket-making, 
and  agriculture  find  a  place.  Austria  has  free  trade 
schools  for  girls  in  straw  work,  wood-carving,  musical 
instrument  making;  and  Italy  has  courses  in  teleg- 
raphy and  typography. 

In  October,  1893,  the  board  started  classes  with 
the  object  of  training  gfirls  as  "home-makers."  It, 
therefore,  gives  five  months'  training  to  children  of 
thirteen  who  have  just  left  the  board  schools.  Now, 
all  girls  in  the  London  board  schools  get  a  smattering 
of  cookery,  laundry,  and  housewifery,  and  to  give  them 
another  five  months'  smattering  is  not  technical  train- 
ing. In  Paris  the  domestic  economy  course  is  three 
years ;  in  Belgium  it  is  three  or  four  years ;  at  Milan 
and  Rome — in  the  schools  the  late  Queen  Marg^ita 
did  so  much  for — it  is  four  years.  And,  of  course, 
these  foreign  schools  turn  out  trained  young  women 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  conceited  little  girls  who 
can  scarcely  reach  a  table  and  certainly  are  not  strong 
enough  to  handle  a  flat-iron.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
England  to  train  professional  cooks,  efficient  house- 
maids, skilled  nurses ;  there  is  no  specializing,  there  is 
no  thoroughness,  there  is  no  technicality  about  it  at  all. 
That  is  the  case  as  it  stands : 

(i)  The  preponderance  of  women. 

(2)  The  low  wages  and  bad  work  of  English  women. 

(3)  The  enormous  proportion  of  money  spent  on  tech- 

nical training  for  boys. 

(4)  The   waste  of   money   on   amateurish   teaching  for 

women. 

(5)  The   disadvantages   in   competing   with    continental 

women  due  to  our  inferior  instruction. 

Vagrancy  in  Massachusetts 

New  York  Nation.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Massachusetts  notoriously  bears  an  evil  reputa- 
tion among  tramps,  and  her  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  vagabond  fraternity  have,  therefore,  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  states  that  have  not  yet  learned  the  best  way 
of  discouraging  the  wayfaring  brotherhood.  These 
methods  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  one 
the  tramps  are  sent  tq  the  common  jail ;  in  another,  a 
special  tramp-house,  or,  less  invidious  accommodation. 
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a  wayfarers'  lodge  is  provided.  In  one  the  tramp  is  fed, 
while  in  another  food  is  withheld.  This  town  exacts 
work  of  the  vagrant  passing  guest,  and  the  next  en- 
tertains him  freely.  Thus  the  methods  practised,  as 
convenieritly  displayed  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
American  Statistical  association,  are  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree representative  and  instructive. 

In  the  year  1899  ^^^  cases  of  vagrancy  in  Massa- 
chusetts numbered  207,081 — it  must  be  remembered 
here  that  the  same  tramp  may  have  been  entertained 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year — and  the  result- 
ing draft  on  the  public  purse  was  $33,086.  Of  the 
i^  cities  and  towns  (about  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber) which  report  on  their  methods,  65  shelter  and 
feed  vagrants,  but  do  not  make  them  work,  nor  arrest 
them  except  upon  repeated  application  for  aid  or  more 
serious  charges.  Among  towns  of  this  class  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  tramps  prefer  those  which 
lodge  and  feed  their  vagrants  in  police  stations  to 
those  that  provide  especial  accommodation.  The  city 
of  Worcester,  for  instance,  which  feeds  its  tramps  at 
the  police  station  on  nothing  more  toothsome  than 
crackers  costing  14  cents  per  tramp  per  meal,  harbors 
m  the  course  of  a  year  one  tramp  for  every  nine  in- 
habitants, while  Springfield,  which  provides  more  gen- 
erous entertainment  at  a  wayfarers'  lodge,  escapes 
with  only  one  to  thirty-five,  and  even  Boston  (the 
natural  Mecca  of  New  England  trampdom),  under 
similar  conditions,  is  burdened  with  but  one  tramp 
for  every  twenty-one  citizens.  To  make  the  compar- 
ison fair,  it  should  be  added  that  Boston  and  Spring- 
field exact  work,  a  thing  which  the  vagabond  soul 
abhors. 

That  the  way  to  discourage  tramps  is  to  make 
them  work,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Springfield,  Chicopee,  and  Hol- 
yoke,  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley.  Springfield  off- 
ers entertainment  to  all  comers  at  the  wayfarers'  lodge, 
against  the  sawing  of  one-fourth  of  a  cord  of  wood. 
During  last  year  1472  vagrants,  one  for  every 
thirfy-five  of  the  population,  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  Holyoke,  which  provides  lodging  at  the 
police  station,  but  no  food,  harbors  double  the  gross 
number,  or  one  to  thirteen.  Giicopee,  under  the  same 
system,  handles  one  for  every  six,  fairly  surpassing 
the  evil  case  of  Worcester.  That  is,  no  food  and  no 
work  is  infinitely  preferable,  in  the  tramp's  eyes,  to 
food  gained  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  further 
proof  were  necessary  that  compulsory  work  is  the 
great  deterrent  of  vagrancy,  it  is  furnished  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Chicopee.  In  1895  a  rumor  appeared  in 
the  Springfield  papers  that  Chicopee  was  to  establish 
a  wood-yard.  The  nightly  tale  of  tramps  dropped  im- 
mediately from  about  twenty-five  to  about  half  a 
dozen,  till  the  disquieting  report  had  been  satisfactor- 
ily and  officially  contradicted,  when  the  normal  aver- 
age was  reestablished. 

The  investigation  seems  to  prove  that  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  for  tramps  and  other  va- 
grants ;  that  such  accommodation  should  be  preferably 
apart  from  police  stations  or  alms-houses,  because  the 
knowledge  that  tramps  are  especially  provided  for 
tends  to  lessen  that  voluntary  aid  through  which' 
chiefly  the  vagrant  life  is  possible;  finally,  that  the 
uniform  exaction  of  work  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  check,  and  eventually  to  do  away  with,  the  so- 
cial plague  which  trampdom  increasingly  threatens 
to  be.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  in 
the  view  of  the  investigators,  that  there  is  no  kindness 
m  making  it  easy  for  a  man  to  tramp,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  regular  work;  that  the  sooner  a  man  who 


is  slipping  into  vagrancy  can  be  forced  to  realize  that 
it  is  a  way  of  life  not  tolerated  in  the  community,  the 
better  for  him;  and  that  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  the  cities  and  towns  which  most  consistently  make 
an  effort  to  exact  work  of  the  men  whom  they  lodge 
and  feed  do  most  to  make  this  understood,  and  there- 
by do  most  to  check  vagfrancy. 

4- 

The  American  Attitude  toward  Wealth 

Chicago  (III.)  Inttr-Ocean.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Holger  Drachmann,  the  famous  Danish  poet,  lately 
spent  several  months  in  this  country,  traveling  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  information.  His  impressions  of 
America,  as  published  in  the  Danish  papers,  prove 
him  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  sympathetic  observ- 
ers Europe  has  sent  us.  He  told  his  critics  that  it  was 
the  great  merit  of  America  to  have  discovered  that 
"money  is  life;  poverty  is  death."  He  declared  "a 
ridiculous  affectation"  the  European  pretense  that 
"money  should  not  be  the  means  of  a  man's  ambition." 
He  affirmed  that  educated  Europeans  were  utterly 
misguided  by  their  "nice  little  primers  of  culture  and 
morals"  which  taught  them  to  "look  at  the  Yankees 
as  a  lot  of  money-mad  egotists  without  feeling,  senti- 
ment, and  that  fine  brand  of  sentimentality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  highly  developed  European  gentle- 
man." Drachmann  sees  that  Americans  understand 
that  money  is  power,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  the  fact 
— do  not  try  to  hide  it  under  false  pretenses,  after 
the  European  mode.  He  rejoices,  for  one,  that  in 
America  this  frankness  exists.  For  power  is  what 
men  strive  for,  and  why  should  they  not  strive  after 
money,  which  gives  power?  He  finds  that  this  Amer- 
ican attitude  makes  for  manliness. 

Drachmann  also  asserts  that  the  American  mil- 
lionaire appreciates  better  than  the  European  noble  the 
responsibilities  of  his  power.  "In  America,"  he  says, 
"in  the  heights  of  the  enormously  rich,  a  stupendous 
work  is  constantly  going  on,  branching  out  into  active 
participation  in  everything  pertaining  to  public  life 
and  progress,  inspired  by  an  ever-active  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  The  sort  of  luxurious  lazi- 
ness affected  by  our  European  aristocracy  is  compara- 
tively unknown  in  America."  The  American  idea  is 
that  every  man  able  to  work  shall  do  so.  It  is  duty  to 
get  rich  if  he  can,  because  wealth  means  power  to  do 
good.  Weak-spined  and  overcultured  Americans  have 
tried  to  convincd  the  American  people  that  their  ideas 
about  wealth  are  all  wrong — ^that  the  European  cant 
which  tries  to  ignore  money  as  a  legitimate  source 
of  power  is  a  higher  and  nobler  conception.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  a  European  observer,  not  a  manufac- 
turer or  financier,  but  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  who 
comprehends,  and  therefore  applauds,  the  genuine 
American  attitude  toward  wealth. 

4* 

MAINE'S  POVERTY  BELT;  A  Bangor,  Me.,  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  town  of  Somerville,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  the  dis- 
tressing conditions  prevailing  in  the  town  of  Otis,  in  Han- 
cock county,  where  the  chattels  of  citizens  have  been  levied 
on  to  pay  town  debts,  are  notable  examples  of  the  hopeless 
decay  into  which  many  of  the  smaller  places  in  rural  Maine 
have  fallen.  A  dozen  or  more  towns  today  are  so  near  in- 
solvency that  their  inhabitants  are  seriously  considering  the 
advisability  of  surrendering  their  charters  and  returning  to 
the  plantation  form  of  government  In  many  towns  once 
prosperous  the  farms  have  become  run  out,  and  as  no  manu- 
factures have  been  established,  abandonment  and  decay 
quickly  follow,  and  the  young  men  and  often  the  young 
women  go  away  to  find  in  more  prosperous  places  the  means 
of  getting  a  living. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

The  Preparation  of  Vaccine  Virus 

ScUnHfic  Amtrican,  New  York.    Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  vaccination  was 
effected  almost  entirely  from  arm  to  arm — a  method 
virhich  is  largely  followed  in  London  to  this  very  day. 
But  toward  the  middle  of  the  century  vaccine  virus 
obtained  directly  from  an  animal  began  to  be  used  in 
Italy.  Although  first  regarded  as  the  whim  of  an 
Italian  physician,  the  custom  of  vaccinating  with  ani- 
mal virus  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  In  most  European  and  a  few  Ameri- 
can cities  there  have  now  been  installed  laboratories 
for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  bovine  virus. 
Many  of  the  American  laboratories  have  been  pat- 
terned after  the  vaccine  laboratory  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  New  York.  In  order  to  show  how  vac- 
cine is  made,  it  is  our  purpose  to  describe  in  the  pres- 
ent article  the  methods  which  are  followed  in  this  lab- 
oratory. It  occupies  a  three-story  building,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  contains  a  stable,  receiving- 
room,  and  an  operating  and  sterilizing  room.  The 
remaining  floors  are  occupied  by  laboratories  and  pre- 
paring-rooms  for  the  virus  after  it  has  been  collected 
in  the  operating  room.  Before  a  calf  is  admitted  into 
the  stables  it  is  carefully  examined,  washed,  and 
scraped.  While  at  the  laboratory  the  calf  is  fed  ex- 
clusively upon  milk.  Placed  beneath  a  window  in  the 
stable  is  a  table  of  suitable  form,  to  which  the  calf  is 
securely  strapped.  The  posterior  abdomen  and  in- 
side of  the  thighs  are  washed  with  hot  water  and 
shaved — the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  vaccine. 
The  abdomen  and  thighs  are  then  scarified  with  a  sur- 
geon's knife — a  process  which  is  not  painful.  The 
calf  is  now  ready  for  inoculation,  and  into  the  bleed- 
ing incisions  made  by  the  knife  viccine  (cowpox) 
virus  is  carefully  smeared  with  an  ivory  or  metal  in- 
strument, after  which  the  calf  is  returned  to  the  stable. 
In  a  few  days  the  entire  scarified  vaccinated  surface 
is  covered  with  vesicles,  and  from  these  the  virus  is 
obtained.  On  the  sixth  day  the  calf  is  led  again  to 
the  operating-room  and  laid  on  the  table.  The  area  is 
most  carefully  cleansed.  With  a  curette,  a  scoop-like 
instrument  generally  used  by  surgeons  for  digging 
out  dead  bone  or  morbid  matter,  the  vesicles,  techni- 
cally called  "pulp,"  are  picked  off,  deposited  in  a  small 
cup,  and  weighed.  In  the  operating-room,  and  re- 
moved but  a  few  feet  from  the  table,  a  pulp-grinder 
is  seated,  whose  duty  it  is  to  emulsify  the  collected 
matter.  Before  him  is  a  small  mill  comprising  four 
glass  rollers  superposed  in  pairs,  geared  together,  and 
turned  by  a  crank.  Upon  the  rollers  sixty  per  cent 
glycerine  in  water  is  allowed  to  drop.  As  it  is  ground 
in  the  mill  the  pulp  is  emulsified  in  the  glycerine.  The 
hard  pulp  collects  on  a  scraper,  and  is  returned  to  the 
top  rollers  to  be  reground. 

The  glycerinated  virus  from  each  calf  is  clinically 
tested  in  three  insertions  on  each  of  five  or  more  pre- 


viously unvaccinated  children.  As  a  general  rule,  loo 
per  cent  insertion  success  is  secured.  During  the 
tests,  which  extend  over  many  days,  the  glycerinated 
virus  is  stored  in  large,  hermetically  sealed  tubes, 
properly  labeled  to  insure  indentification.  If  the  re- 
sults are  favorable,  these  tubes  are  taken  to  the  pre- 
paring-room  and  emptied  into  small  conical  cups. 
From  these  cups  the  virus  is  drawn  up  into  snudi 
capillary  glass  tubes,  each  tube  containing  enough 
virus  for  one  vaccination.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
then  hermetically  sealed  with  a  blow-pipe.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  this  sealing  is  perfect,  every  tube 
is  tested. 

From  the  preparing-room,  the  filled  and  tested 
capillary  tubes  are  taken  to  a  packing-room,  where 
each  tube  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  four  grooves  of  a 
wooden  holder.  The  other  three  grooves  receive  re- 
spectively a  little  rubber  tube,  a  needle,  and  a  small 
wooden  spade  resembling  a  toothpick.  Thus  charged, 
the  wooden  holder  is  slipped  into  an  envelope  on 
which  directions  for  using  the  virus  and  the  simple  in- 
struments by  which  it  is  accompanied  are  printed. 
According  to  these  directions,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
is  to  be  scarified  with  the  needle,  the  ends  of  the  capil- 
lary tube  are  to  be  broken  off,  the  small  rubber  is  to 
be  slipped  over  one  broken  end,  and  the  virus  is  to  be 
blown  upon  the  wooden  spade  and  thoroughly  rubbed 
into  the  •  scarification.  These  printed  envelopes  and 
their  wooden  holders  are  distributed  by  the  health  de- 
partment to  its  various  supply  stations  throughout  the 
city  and  sold  for  ten  cents  each. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  vaccine  on  the  human 
organism  depends  upon  the  relation  of  smallpox  to 
cowpox.  The  novel  elements  of  Jenner's  discovery 
consisted  not  only  in  inoculating  his  patients  with 
cowpox,  but  in  boldly  declaring  that  cowpox  was 
"smallpox  in  the  cow."  For  his  temerity  Jenner  has 
been  either  sharply  rapped  over  the  knuckles  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  many  modem  physicians,  or 
fulsomely  praised  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  inves- 
tigators. Thousands  of  experiments  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  or  confirming  Jenner's  as- 
sertion ;  but  even  to  this  day  the  relation  of  cowpox 
to  smallpox  is  almost  as  mysterious  to  us  as  it  was 
to  the  physicians  of  Jenner's  time.  Inoculation  of 
smallpox  virus,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  produced  a 
disease  which  was  extremely  mild,  and  which  fre- 
quently manifested  itself  by  a  single  vesicle  at  the 
point  of  inoculation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  such  inoculation 
was  sometimes  mistaken  for  vaccination.  Smallpox, 
it  is  certain,  can  be  modified ;  and  if  cowpox  be  merely 
a  modified  and  attenuated  form  of  smallpox,  the  pro- 
tection which  the  former  affords  against  the  latter  5s 
comparable  to  the  immunity  conferred  by  many  other 
infectious  diseases  which  occur  usually  but  once. 
Cowpox  is  an  infectious  disease  which  is  found  not 
only  in  milch  cows,  but  in  other  animals  as  well.  Jen- 
ner himself  traced  cowpox  back  to  the  "grease"  found 
on  horses'  hocks ;  and  "grease"  was  successfully  used 
by  Jenner  and  many  continental  physicians  for  vac- 
cinating purposes.  At  the  New  York  health  depart- 
ment vaccine  laboratory  it  has  been  shown  that  vac- 
cine virus  can  be  collected  from  horses,  pig^,  rabbits, 
monkeys,  guinea-pigs,  sheep,  goats,  and  white  rats; 
while  attempts  to  inoculate  the  disease  in  dogs,  cats, 
and  mice  have  so  far  failed.  The  duration  of  the  im- 
munity secured  by  vaccination  varies  considerably. 
Rarely  does  a  single  vaccination  gfive  immunity  for 
life.  Susceptibility  returns  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  years,  as  a  general  rule. 
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The  "  Suction  "  Caused  by  Fast  Trains 

Scitnce,  New  York 

An  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  exceptionally 
important,  paper,  read  by  Professor  F.  E.  Nipher  be- 
fore the  St.  Louis  academy  of  science,  has  just  been 
published  by  that  society  in  its  transactions.  In  this 
paper,  the  results  of  an  experimental  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  railway  trains  in  the  production  of  air- 
currents,  and  in  causing  the  motion  of  adjacent  bodies, 
are  given  with  tabulated  and  diagrammed  data.  The 
effect  of  a  rapidly  moving  express  train  in  producing 
strong  air-currents  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen 
anything  of  that  kind  of  train  service,  and  the  results 
of  action  of  these  fast-moving  currents  in  overturning 
and  in  transporting  objects  near  the  track  are  hardly 
less  familiar;  but  this  is  the  first  investigation  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  and  satisfactory  manner  to  de- 
termine the  quantitative  measures  of  such  effects. 
The  stimulus  to  this  particular  research  seems  to  have 
been  the  denial,  by  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri, 
that  such  effects  are  or  can  be  produced. 

The  station  agents  of  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of 
railway  over  which  fast  trains  are  operated  are  in- 
variably warned  regarding  this  danger,  and  are  care- 
ful to  caution  against  standing  near  the  track  when  an 
express  train  passes.  Small  articles  may  often  be  seen 
to  move  under  the  "suction"  thus  produced,  and,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  a  boy  standing  near  the  track, 
awaiting  the  passing  of  the  coming  fast  train,  and 
about  to  cross,  was  overthrown  and  rolled  under  the 
wheels  and  killed.  The  evidence  showed  that  he  was 
not  struck  by  the  train  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  not  bruised.  "He  fell  after  part  of  the  train  had 
passed."  The  court,  however,  repudiated  the  evidence 
of  two  scientific  men  of  recognized  attainments  and 
distinction,  testifying  to  the  existence  of  known  facts 
and  to  the  probability  of  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  case.  The  outcome  of  this  doubt  of  the  evidence 
was  the  employment  by  Mr.  Nipher  of  a  large  part  of 
the  succeeding  summer  in  the  investigations  here  re- 
corded, which  were  carried  on,  on  the  various  roads 
leading  out  of  St.  Louis  to  Burlington,  Chicago,  and 
Cairo.  The  Illinois  central  railroad  finally  fitted  up  a 
special  car  for  the  work ;  this  was  employed  in  secur- 
ing the  larger  part  of  the  information  published. 

The  difference  of  pressure  was  taken  between  the 
mterior  of  the  car  and  some  one  point,  selected  by  the 
observer,  in  making  a  series  of  observations  from  con- 
tact with  the  side  of  the  car  to  a  stratum  several  feet 
from  the  side,  and  the  successive  differences  of  pres- 
sure constitute  measures  of  the  varying  tendency  to 
carry  along  loose  bodies  near  the  track,  and  of  the 
tendency,  also,  to  rotate  them.  The  pressures  meas- 
ured range  from  3.4  to  6  pounds  on  the  square  foot, 
at  distances  of  o  to  30  inches  from  the  side  of  the  car ; 
the  mean  speed  being  38  to  46,  usually  about  40,  miles 
an  hour;  at  which  speed  the  head-pressure  relatively 
to  the  earth  would  be  about  four  pounds  per  square 
foot.  Light  winds,  sometimes  following,  sometimes 
resisting,  the  train,  caused  some  variations  which  were 
allowed  for  in  computations. 

Preparing  Sugar  by  Electrolysis 

Bleetrieity,  New  York 
The  electric  current  is  every  day  growing  more  im- 
portant in  industry,  as  new  applications  for  it  are 
found.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  about  the  only 
practical  use  made  of  electricity  was  in  lighting,  while 
at  present  it  drives  machinery  of  all  kinds,  bores,  holes 


in  armor  plates,  is  utilized  in  the  pressing  of  cloth  and 
refines  copper.  In  an  interesting  paper  presented  at 
the  recent  congress  of  applied  chemistry  at  Paris,  M. 
Dupont  pointed  out  another  important  use  for  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  set  forth  at  considerable  length  the 
result  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  and  the  extraction  of  the  many  kinds  of  sugar 
by  means  of  electrolysis. 

The  electrolytic  apparatus  which  he  used  in  his  re- 
searches was,  in  the  main,  composed  of  a  wooden  vat 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  porous  partitions  ; 
the  electrodes  were  metallic  plates  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  he  wished  to  obtain.  The  elec- 
tric current  employed  was  from  14  to  15  volts,  and 
with  a  volume  varying  from  25  to  30  amperes  per 
square  meter  of  the  anode.  In  the  preparation  of 
sugar  from  beets  and  from  sugar-cane  the  juice  is 
placed  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  electrolyzer 
and  water  in  the  two  end  compartments.  A  plate  of 
lead  or  aluminum  used  as  an  anode  is  placed  in  the 
sugar  juice  and  sheet-iron  plates  are  placed  in  the 
water  compartment  to  serve  as  cathodes.  The  albu- 
minoidal  matter  of  the  juice  is  coagulated  and  pre- 
cipitated under  the  action  of  the  current,  the  salts  are 
decomposed,  and  the  soluble  bases  are  separated. 

Under  this  treatment  the  juice  becomes  clear, 
limpid  and  colorless,  and  besides  the  sugar  there  is 
found  only  traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and,  depending 
on  the  anode  used,  a  small  amount  of  the  salts  of  lead 
or  of  aluminum.  The  sugar  remains  intact  in  the 
positive  liquid.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  which 
this  process  presents,  from  the  industrial  manufactur- 
ing standpoint  of  sugar,  we  can  henceforth  investigate, 
identify  and  aduherate  the  different  sugars  with  a 
large  number  of  vegetable  substances.  With  the  cur- 
rent mentioned  above,  it  is  understood  that  it  takes 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  treat  a  solution  containing 
about  15  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Elisha  Gray 
Elisha  Gray,  one  of  the  great  inventive  geniuses  of 
the  age  of  electricity,  died  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 20.  He  had  entered  upon  his  66th  year,  having 
been  born  at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  August  2,  1835.  As  a 
lad  he  learned  blacksmithing  and  carpentry,  and  paid 
his  way  through  Oberlin  college  by  working  as  a  car- 
penter, and  had  then  invented  about  half  the  new  ap- 
pliances in  use  in  the  laboratory  and  classroom.  After 
some  hesitation  between  the  ministry  and  farming,  he 
decided  to  be  a  farmer;  but  the  attention  he  gave  his 
crops  was  much  less  than  that  he  gave  to  inventing. 
Meantime  he  experimented  with  electricity,  and  hit 
upon  a  self-adjusting  telegraph  relay  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Western  Union's  superintendent  at 
Cleveland,  General  Anson  Stager,  who  sent  for  him  to 
experiment  on  the  company's  wires,  and  at  once  he 
was  busy  inventing  all  manner  of  things — perfecting 
the  typewriting  telegraph,  the  telegraph  repeater,  the 
telegraphic  switch,  the  annunciator,  and  many  other 
matters.  He  organized  in  1872,  at  Chicago,  the  west- 
em  electric  manufacturing  company,  but  left  it  in  1874. 
He  retired  to  his  laboratory,  where  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  developing  multiple  telegraphy,  but  also  in- 
cidentally invented  the  speaking  telephone,  and  not 
being  ready  to  complete  his  apparatus,  he  filed  at  the 
patent  office,  February  14,  1876,  a  caveat  with  specifi- 
cations and  a  drawing.  It  has  been  held  by  electri- 
cians of  excellent  authority,  among  the  rest  by  George 
B.  Prescott,  the  historian  of  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone, that  this  was  the  first  description  on  record 
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o£  an  articulating  telephone  which  transmits  the 
spoken  words  of  the  human  voice  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. The  worldly  success  in  the  telephone  business, 
however,  belones  to  Bell.  Mr.  Gray's  interesting  de- 
vice for  transmitting  musical  sounds,  in  the  course  of 
studying  which  the  telephone  idea  came  to  him,  has 
not  been  of  practical  use.  His  inventions  were  very 
numerous,  and  at  times  he  sold  them  for  large  sums 
of  money.  His  latest  useful  invention  is  the  telauto- 
gfraph,  by  means  of  which  the  handwriting  is  sent  and 
reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  telegraph  wire. 

Milk  as  a  General  Antitoxic 

A  universal  antitoxic,  applicable  to  most  cases 
of  poisoning,  has  often  been  demanded.  One  exists, 
and  it  is  very  simple  and  well  known,  the  Practical 
Druggist  asserts.  This  universal  antidote  is  cow's 
milk.  Milk,  by  its  fatty  matter  (butter)  and  by  its 
caseine,  protects  the  mucous  membrane  against  the 
corrosive  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  caustic 
or  irritant  substances.  The  chemical  role  of  caseine 
is  here  very  remarkable  and  very  valuable.  It  is  able 
to  fill  the  double  part  of  acid  and  of  base,  in  presence 
of  compounds  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  It 
not  only  coagulates  under  the  action  of  acids,  by  com- 
bining with  them,  but  it  also  yields  a  precipitate  with 
most  mineral  bases,  forming  insoluble  caseates.  If 
precipitation  does  not  immediately  take  place  with  a 
product  having  a  given  reaction  (acid  or  basic),  this 
precipitate  will  appear  through  the  intervention  of  an- 
other substance  of  contrary  reaction.  This  is  a  very 
important  law  in  toxicology,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
served by  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Crowzel,  has  never  before 
been  formulated  or  even  noticed.  This  chemist,  there- 
fore, proposes  to  add  to  the  milk  $  per  cent  of  borate 
of  soda.  This  salt  is  not  toxic,  and  is  employed  be- 
cause it  precipitates  as  insoluble  borates  all  the  min- 
eral bases,  except  harmless  or  slightly  poisonous  alka- 
line bases.  The  poisonous  acids  decompose  it,  seizing 
on  the  soda  and  setting  free  boric  acid,  which  is  less 
poisonous  and  less  soluble.  Borate  of  soda  thus  real- 
izes very  remarkable  general  conditions,  which  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  general  antidote,  although  un- 
fortunately not  a  universal  one. 

Various  Topics 

DISINFECTING  BOOKS  IN  LIBRARIES:  For  some 
time  the  belief  has  been  current,  doubtless  not  without  good 
foundation,  that  diseases  are  contracted  by  handling  books 
in  public,  which  have  become  infected  with  the  germs  of 
some  disease.  The  New  Jersey  authorities  have  been  the 
first  to  take  preventive  steps,  owing  to  a  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
which  had  been  shown  to  be  transmitted  by  the  agency  of 
a  book  in  a  traveling  library.  Professor  Mitchell,  of  the 
New  Jersey  state  board  of  health,  has  been  conducting  a 
number  of  experiments  with  formaldehyde  gas,  using  kinder- 
garten toys  and  public  school  books,  and  so  far  it  has  been 
found  the  surest  destroyer  of  microbes,  working  quickly  and 
effectively. — Medical  Record. 

THE  USE  OF  GARLIC  IN  TUBERCULOSIS:  Dr. 
Giulio  Cavazzani  reports  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
in  the  city  hospital  of  Venice  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
garlic  in  consumption.  Garlic  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
dried  for  a  short  time.  It  is  given  in  this  form  to  the  pa- 
tients in  quantities  of  from  four  to  six  grammes  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  An  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
all  stages  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the  early  cases.  The 
number  of  bacilli  diminishes,  until  it  completely  disappears, 
the  cough  is  lessened,  the  local  physical  signs  disappear, 
and  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appetite  and  gen- 
eral condition.  Of  course,  the  usual  hygienic  and  symp- 
tomatic treatment  is  continued  during  the  administration  of 
the  garlic— /(wrtw/  A.  M.  A. 


RELIGIOUS 


The  Doctrine  of  Indulgences 
The  statement  made  by  Lilian  C.  Morant  in  the 
November  Nineteenth  Century  that  the  pope  had  be- 
stowed upon  Josef  Mayer,  burgomaster  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  an  indulgence,  "granting  a  pardon  not  only 
for  all  his  own  sins,  past  and  present  and  future,  but 
also,  with  a  truly  lavish  generosity,  for  those  of  all 
his  children,"  was  so  promptly  and  warmly  challenged 
by  Cardinal  Vaughn  and  other  Catholics  that  the  edt 
itor,  Mr.  James  Knowles,  in  the  current  issue,  prints 
the  Latin  text  of  the  indulgence  and  the  following 
translation : 

Most  Blessed  Father, 

Joseph  Mayer,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  most 
humbly  asks  for  the  Apostolic  Blessing  with  a  Plenary  In- 
dulgence at  the  moment  of  death,  for  himself  and  for  his 
relations  by  consanguinity  and  affinity  to  the  third  degree 
inclusively,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Church. 

And  may  God,  &c. 

By  virtue  of  special  faculties  given  by  Our  Most  Holy 
Lord  Pope  Leo  XIII,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences has  graciously  granted  the  favor  as  requested,  with- 
out any  issue  of  Brief,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Given  at  Rome  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1890. 
In  explanation  of  the  Oberammergau  controversy, 
Mr.  John  Cuthbert  Hedley  has  written,  from  the  Cath- 
olic standpoint,  an  article  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Indul- 
gences," in  which  he  asserts  that  whatever  corruption 
may  have  attended  it  in  the  past,  at  present  "the  whole 
doctrine  of  indulgences  is  that,  by  the  will  and  com- 
mission of  Christ,  and  through  the  merits  of  His 
Blood,  the  church,  through  her  pardon,  has  the  power 
of  loosing  a  soul,  not  only  (as  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance)  from  sin  itself,  but  also  from  that  punish- 
ment which  it  would  otherwise  have  to  undergo  either 
on  this  earth  or  in  purgatory."  Mr.  Hedley  further 
asserts  that  this  practise  of  indulgences  is  nodiing  that 
Catholics  wish  to  conceal  or  to  apologize  for,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most profit  to  the  souls  of  Christians,  religiously,  mor- 
ally, and  devotionally,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Indulgences  protect  the  true  doctrine  of  sin  and  sin's 
remission.  In  our  view,  nothing  can  be  more  deadly  or  con- 
demnable  than  the  view  that  these  souls  of  ours,  with  all 
their  blindness  and  infirmity,  are  not  capable  of  being  re- 
stored, by  the  infusion  of  Christ's  grace,  to  a  regenerate  and 
holy  state,  in  which  they  become  pleasing  to  God,  not  merely 
because  He  will  not  "impute"  their  sinfulness,  but  because 
their  sinfulness  has  turned  to  innocence.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  and  destructive  than  the  view  that  the  acts  of  a 
soul,  even  after  "acceptance,"  are  still  corrupt  and  deserving 
of  damnation.  The  doctrine  of  indulgences  keeps  alive  the 
grand  truth  that  a  soul  may  be  holy  and  yet  may  be  liable 
to  punishment;  may  be  in  the  state  deserving  of  everlasting 
bliss,  and  yet  not  pure  enough  to  be  admitted  at  once;  may 
be  at  peace  in  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  yet  may  feel  itself 
bound  to  strive  and  suffer  and  use  Christian  ordinances  to 
make  more  sure  of  admission  to  glory  and  of  perseverance 
in  grace. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgences  keeps  up  faith  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  prevalent  practise  in  the  modem  Christian 
world,  such  as  we  know  it  in  these  countries,  is  to  live  in 
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and  for  this  world,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  the  soul's 
lot  in  the  next  world  "to  God."  A  holy  phrase!  But  if,  as 
Catholics  hold,  God  has  made  it  known  that  contrition, 
amendment,  sacraments,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  His 
cbnrch  will  have  enormous  effect  on  the  lot  of  the  soul 
after  death,  then  the  ordinary  use  of  such  a  phrase  is  really 
to  seek  safety  in  shutting  one's  eyes.  Morally,  the  practise 
of  indulgences,  as  Catholics  well  know  by  experience,  is  to 
make  the  Christian  heart  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
defilement  of  sin  and  more  and  more  inclined  to  religious 
ways.  We  call  indulgences  a  "remission,"  and  so  they  are. 
Bat  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  almost  invariably 
granted  make  that  remission  really  a  substitution  or  com- 
mutation. An  indulgence  is  offered  if  a  man  prays,  in  such 
a  place,  for  such  and  such  a  purpose;  and  it  also  presup- 
poses all  the  spiritual  activity  that  is  implied  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  So  that  it  comes  to  this— that  an  indul- 
gence can  not  be  gained  unless  there  is  increased  attention 
to  God,  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  Him,  and  consequent  near- 
ness to  Him.  Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  say  that  all  this  spiritual 
«motion  could  occur,  or  be  excited,  without  popes,  par- 
doners, or  jubilees. 


Shamanism 

In  remote  times  Shamanism  was  probably  the  com- 
mon religion  of  all  Turanian  peoples,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  remains  the  cult  of  many  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
tribes  inhabiting  the  northern  regions  of  Asia^  and  Eu- 
rope from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been 
encroached  upon  from<  the  east  and  southeast  by 
Buddhism  and  the  Chinese  state  religion,  from  the 
south  by  Islam,  and  from  the  west  by  Russian  ortho- 
doxy, but  it  is  far  from  having  been  eradicated.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  old  Russian  settlers  in  those  far- 
off  regions  have  to  a  high  degree  become  "Shaman- 
ized,"  and  have  much  stronger  faith  in  the  powers  of 
the  Shaman  than  in  the  dogmas  of  the  orthodox 
church. 

The  principal  authorities  on  Shamanism  are  A. 
Kastren,  author  of  "Finnish  Mythology";  Professor 
Frijs,  author  of  "Lapponian  Mythology  and  Legends," 
and  Dr.  William  RadloflF,  author  of  "Aus  Sibirien." 
Besides  the  works  of  these  authors,  there  is  a  brochure 
written  by  a  Buriate,  D.  Bantzaroff,  in  Russian,  en- 
tided  "The  Black  Faith,"  and  there  are  various  valu- 
able treatises  written  by  political  exiles,  who  have 
spent  several  years  among  the  aborigines  of  northern 
Siberia.  From  these  sources,  and  from  his  own  study 
and  observations  of  the  Shamanists  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions of  Siberia,  Mr.  J.  Spalding,  in  the  January  Con- 
temporary Review,  has  compiled  an  article  setting 
fortii  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  religion.  He  de- 
clares that  the  representation,  made  by  Russian  priests 
and  others,  of  Shamanism  as  "devil-worship,"  and  of 
Shamans  as  sorcerers  pure  and  simple,  is  certainly  a 
grave. misrepresentation,  arising  from  prejudice  or  ig- 
norance. He  quotes  the  following  exposition  from 
the  Buriate,  D.  Bantzaroff ,  a  Mongolian  born  and  bred 
under  the  influence  of  Mongolian  ideas : 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  sub- 
ject shows  that  the  so-called  Shamanistic  religion,  at  least 
among  the  Mongolians  proper,  can  not  have  proceeded  from 
Buddhism,  or  any  other  form  of  religion,  but  that  it  may 
perfectly  well  have  originated  independently  among  the 
people,  and  that  it  consists  not  only  in  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  founded  only  in  the  charlatanism  of  the  Shamans. 
The  "Black  Faith,"  or  Shamanism,  of  the  Mongolians  origi- 
nated from  the  same  source  out  of  which  so  many  of  the 
ancient  religions  have  sprung,  namely,,  from  the  outward 
■world— i.  e.,  nature  and  the  inner  world — i.  e.,  the  soul  of 
man— and  the  workings  and  the  phenomena  of  the  one  and 
the  other — the  influence  of  outward  nature  upon  the  soul. 

Of  these  two  forces — the  influence  of  outward  nature  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  soul — ^which  lead  human  beings 


into  aspirations  and  endeavors  towards  faith,  outward  nature 
acts  more  powerfully  on  a  people  in  its  infancy.  Therefore, 
to  the  Mongolians,  heaven,  as  the  most  imposing  repre- 
sentative of  the  forces  of  nature,  acquired  the  highest  power 
over  the  other  divinities,  and  subjugated  under  itself  the 
divinities  representing  the  workings  of  the  human  soul.  To 
the  Mongolians,  heaven  thus  became  the  highest  divinity, 
the  source  of  life,  which  the  earth — ^the  second  divinity  in 
rank  in  the  Shamanistic  religion— only  reveals  and  supports. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  deification  of  heaven  and 
earth  followed  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
certain  atmospheric  phenomena,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.  To 
these  objects  of  worship  is  joined  the  series  of  genii,  pr 
lower  class  divinities,  the  Tegrini,  which  are  the  representa- 
tives of  our  passions,  faculties,  and  activities;  they  are 
eternal  and,  like  the  soul,  the  phenomena  of  which  they 
represent,  proceeded  from  heaven.  Finally,  the  dim  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life  gave  rise 
to  the  Ongones,  the  deified  spirits  of  the  ancestors. 

From  Dr.  Radloff's  work  Mr.  Spalding  quotes  a 
Shamanistic  prayer  to  the  god  Ulgon  and  to  the  an- 
cestral spirits: 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  highest. 
Lord  of  heav'n,  Khan  Abyash, 
Who  on  earth  the  grass  producest. 
On  the  trees  the  verdant  foliage; 
Who  on  bones  the  flesh  created 
And  the  head  with  hair  adorned; 
Thou,  creator  of  creation, 
"       '_"  \     Heaven  for  thy  works  created; 
And  ye  sixty  mighty  princes. 
Who  my  ancestor  exalted; 
Thou,  majestic  Ulgon-Bai, 
Who  my  mother  highly  honored; 
Lord  God,  grant,  O,  grant  me  cattle  I 
Lord  God,  grant,  O,  grant  me  cereals  I 
Thou,  creator  of  creations, 
Heav'n  to  all  created  beings,  ' 

Through  my  father  I  implore  thee! 
Help  and  stand  me  by,  O  father! 
Bless  the  head  and  all  my  household! 
Bless  the  cattle  on  my  meadows!  ' 

Deep  in  dust  I  bow  before  thee. 
Thou,  creator  of  creation,  •■ 

"••..  Heavenly  prince  of  all  created! 


A  Reply  to  the  Buddhist  Circular 
A  reply  to  the  circular  addressed  by  the  Great 
Buddhist  union  of  Japan  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
world  (see  Public  Opinion,  January  3)  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  the  Protestant  foreign  missionary 
societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  recently  held 
in  New  York.  The  reply  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  circular  was  not  written  primarily  to  urge  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  keep  free  from  foreign  political 
complications  and  to  have  no  share  in  demands  for  in- 
demnity, but,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  present  Buddhism 
to  the  people  of  Japan  as  a  religion  of  a  higher  moral 
tone  than  Christianity.  According  to  the  Independent, 
it  treats  the  circular  as  a  disguised  polemic,  and  replies 
to  it  in  the  style  of  vigorous  apologetics.  It  accepts 
the  compliments  given  to  missionary  work  in  China, 
and  gives  none  in  response.  After  an  introduction, 
it  regrets  that  the  writer  of  the  circular  "failed  to  note 
the  marked  difference  between  the  methods  used  by  the 
American  Protestant  missionaries  and  some  others," 
meaning  Catholics. 

The  reply  clears  American  missionaries  of  the 
charge  of  secretly  or  otherwise  meddling  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  government.  Then  follows  a  jus- 
tification of  the  conduct  of  the  American  missionaries. 
We  are  told  that  they  are  not  self-seekers;  that  the 
uprising  in  China  was  not  due  to  them,  but  that  it  at- 
tacked them  because  they  were  foreigners.    The  testi- 
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mony  of  diplomats  is  given  to  their  excellence.  It  is 
demanded  of  the  writers  of  the  circular  whether  in 
Japan  the  missionaries  have  been  "instigators  of  riots 
and  disturbers  of  the  general  peace  of  the  empire." 
The  reply  then  proceeds  to  give  arguments  for  the 
collection  of  moderate  indemnities  for  losses  suffered. 
In  conclusion  the  reply  condemns  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  soldiers  of  the  allied  armies.  It  suggests 
that  "the  boxer  society  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  Buddhist  organization."  The  authors  of  the  circu- 
lar are  asked  to  study  the  history  of  the  last  hundred 
years  in  China,  when  they  "will  discover  how  unchari- 
table is  your  'belief  that  'the  errors  of  judgment  into 
which  the  Chinese  have  fallen  are  in  many  respects  at- 
tributable to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries.'  "  With 
a  few  words  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion over  all  others,  the  reply  ends. 

The  Independent  criticizes  what  it  terms  "the  blunt 
western  style"  of  the  reply : 

We  think  it  might  have  been  somewhat  more  charitable 
in  its  interpretation  and  certainly  more  deferential  in  its 
tone.  It  would  have  been  better  strategy,  if  not  also  better 
Christianity,  we  think,  to  take  the  circular  on  its  face  value, 
to  answer  compliment  with  compliment,  to  thank  the  Budd- 
hists for  ttieir  interest  in  missions,  to  regret  that  they  have 
themselves  done  so  little,  to  cong^'atulate  them  on  the  spirit- 
ualizing and  purifying  agencies  that  have  vivified  Japanese 
Buddhism  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
expressions  of  noble  philanthropy  uttered.  Then  it  would 
have  been  right  to  outdo  the  Buddhists  in  condemnation  of 
the  policy  which  allows  some  missionaries  to  claim  political 
power  and  pose  with  all  the  state  of  yellow  satin  mandarins 
in  protecting  their  converts. 

Schopenhauer  and  Present  Tendencies 

Mr.  W.  Caldwell,  writing  for  the  January  New 
World,  regards  the  present  furore  over  Nietzsche  as 
"simply  a  part  of  the  reaction  against  foolish  altruism 
and  philanthropy  which  will  probably  soon  give  place 
to  renewed  attempts  to  estimate  the  magnitude  and  the 
breadth  of  Schopenhauer,  an  immeasurably  greater 
and  infinitely  more  serious  man,  to  whom  Nietzsche 
long  ago  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  and  to  whom, 
after  all,  he  serves  but  as  a  kind  of  king's  jester." 


This  devotion  of  Nietzsche  to  Schopenhauer  is 
probably  one  of  the  causes  that  conspired  to  make  so 
many  of  the  young  journalists  and  literary  men  and  so 
many  of  the  people  of  fashion  in  Berlin,  in  the  "eight- 
ies" and  the  early  "nineties,"  take  to  reading  Schopen- 
hauer. Two  other  modern  men  of  importance  in 
whose  writings  there  are  so  many  resemblances  to 
much  of  Schopenhauer's  teaching  that  they  may  be 
said,  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  have  prepared  the 
world  for  the  study  of  this  philosopher,  are  M.  Zola 
and  Count  Tolstoi.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  transcribe 
from  M.  Zola  sentence  after  sentence  of  fundamental 
reflection  upon  the  mere  power  of  the  force  or  the  de- 
sire to  live  that  suggests  Schopenhauer's  descriptions 
of  the  Tvill  to  live,  so  it  is  possible  to  find  in  what  might 
be  called  the  quietism  or  non-resistance  philosophy  of 
Tolstoi  (he  writes,  I  have  read,  with  a  picture  of  Scho- 
penhauer in  his  study)  a  form  of  Schopenhauer's  the- 
ory of  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live.  Together,  they 
represent  a  literary  exposition  of  the  positive  and  the 
negative  poles  of  Schopenhauer's  thought.  A  more 
complete  blending  of  these  on  the  basis  of  heredity  (a 
fact  of  which  Schopenhauer  makes  more  than  most 
modem  philosophers)  and  environment  may  be  stud- 
ied in  many  of  the  plays  of  Ibsen.  It  is  generally 
possible  to  trace  to  their  roots  in  some  broad  philoso- 
phy moist  of  the  leading  tendencies  of  an  age,  so  it 


might  be  argued  that  almost  all  that  men  of  science 
and  men  of  letters  have  made  out  of  the  two  great 
ideas  of  the  "struggle  for  life'"  and  the  will  to  "give 
up  life"  (for  high  and  noble  ends,  or  through  weak- 
ness, or  "resignation,"  or  "altruism,"  or  "degenera- 
tion," or  what  not)  has  in  a  manner  prepared  the 
world  for  that  supreme  attempt  to  reckon  writh  the 
positive  and  the  negative  forces  in  human  life  which 
may  be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer— or 
in  the  religious  philosophy  of  Buddhism  or  Chris- 
tianity. 

All  true  life — ^the  life  of  the  "moral  agent."  or  that 
of  the  citizen,  the  father,  the  brother,  the  patriot,  the 
Saviour  of  men — is  simply,  to  begin  with,  a  balance  or 
equipoise  between  the  will  to  affirm  life  in  the  selfish 
sense  and  the  will  to  deny  life  for  the  sake  of  others, 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  life.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  deeper  meaning  in  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  af- 
firmation and  denial,  a  meaning  that  lets  us  clearly  see ' 
how  profoundly  he  was  influenced  by  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  original  sin  and  by  eastern  ideas  of  suf- 
fering in  consequence  of  sin  and  selfishness.  The 
bare  mention  of  original  sin  or  of  suffering  which  (in 
consequence  of  sin)  is  bound  up  with  the  very  will  to 
live,  will  be,  of  course,  enough  to  drive  away  many 
people  from  the  study  of  Schopenhauer.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  people,  particularly  among  those 
who  have  enjoyed  (if  this  be  the  right  word  to  use)  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  "world  and  all  its 
ways,"  who  find  in  Schopenhauer  or  in  Buddhism  the 
equivalent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "original  sin"  that  is 
wrongly  supposed  to  have  been  explained  away  by 
liberal  Protestantism  and  the  teaching  of  science  about 
the  "ascent  of  man."  Explain  it,  in  short,  as  we  may, 
the  attempt  of  Schopenhauer  to  study  suflfering  and 
even  death  itself  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  but  divine 
and  eternal  justice,  and  to  see  in  the  regenerate  heart 
or  the  enlightened  will  the  touch  of  pure  goodness  that 
makes  the  "whole  world  kin,"  is  just  serious  enough 
and  real  enough  to  afford  true  spiritual  food  to  those 
who  have  tried  in  vain  to  sustain  themselves  on  the 
husks  of  the  materialism  and  positivism  and  natural- 
ism of  the  century.  Schopenhauer,  as  has  been  said, 
at  least  teaches  us  to  have  done  with  unreflecting  op- 
timism, with  unbridled  selfishness,  and  with  mere  raix- 
uralism.  It  was  surely  not  altogether  inappropriate 
that  the  evangelical  service  was  read  over  his  grave. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

DECLINE  OF  THE  JEWISH  SABBATH:  Rabbi 
Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  says:  "Our  synagogues  have  every- 
where lost  influence  over  their  own  members.  The 
main  reason  for  this  defection  is  that  while  old-time 
Judaism  made  much  of  Sabbath  observance,  modern 
Judaism  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  religion  without  a  Sab- 
bath. On  Saturday  the  majority  can  not  attend,  and  on  Sun- 
day they  are  urged  to  stay  away  by  the  fanaticism  which 
resulted  in  the  preposterous  declaration  that  he  is  more  a 
pious  Jew  who  will  not  go  to  the  synagogue  on  Sunday  than 
he  who  will." 

RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  FOR  FILIPINOS:  A  dis- 
patch from  Manila  says  that  the  commissioners  are  unani- 
mous in  the  belief  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Filipinos 
desire  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  Representatives  of 
the  Central  Catholica  at  a  meeting  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
religion  in  the  schools,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  employment  exclusively  or  princi- 
pally of  native  and  Catholic  teachers  and  for  permitting 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  In  order  to  avoid  a  long 
response  from  their  opponents  on  the  question  of  religriotit 
teaching  in  the  schools.  Judge  Taft  announced  that  the  com- 
mission, under  its  instructions,  could  not  possibly  adopt  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Central  Catholica. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 

Frederic  Harrison   on   Maurice  Hewlett 

Frederic  Harrison  rejoices  that  in  Maurice  Hewlett 
he  has  "at  last  found  a  fine  writer  of  romance — of  his- 
torical romance  in  the  old  meaning  of  that  somewhat 
languishing  art.".  In  the  January  Fortnightly  Review 
he  traces  the  maturing  of  the  novelist  s  genius  as 
follows : 

The  "Forest  Lovers"  was  a  fairy  tale;  but  one  told  with 
such  romantic  gusto,  with  so  much  of  antique  flavor,  and  in 
such  ruddy  and  fragrant  English,  that  it  placed  its  writer 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  imaginative  fiction.  The  five 
short  tales  in  the  "Little  Novels  of  Italy"  were  a  greater 
success  in  an  even  more  difficult  art.  They  were  real  his- 
torical romances  of  mediaeval  Italy;  full  of  invention,  local 
color,  heavy  with  the  intoxicating  aroma  of  the  Renas- 
cence— that  wonderful  orgy  of  beauty,  genius,  and  passion. 
But  they  were  detached  panels,  as  it  were;  hard,  glowing, 
objective,  as  some  wall  decorations  of  Pinturiccio.  It 
remained  to  be  shown  if  our  artist  could  construct  an 
«laborate,  full,  coherent  romance:  true  to  historic  realism; 
ample  in  incident  and  plot;  correct  in  pictorial  tone;  a 
truly  romantic  epic,  wrought  out  from  end  to  end  by  living 
men  and  women,  playing  their  parts  in  due  relation  and 
sequence.  This  Maurice  Hewlett  has  done  in  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay." 

Mr.  Harrison  makes  bold  to  say  that  Maurice  Hew- 
lett's prose  is  hardly  matched  by  any  of  recent  time : 

Mr.  Hewlett's  style  is  his  own;  it  is  part  of  his  very 
skin  and  bone,  as  completely  a  part  of  his  nature  as  were 
the  styles  of  Carlyle  or  Macaulay.  There  is  no  trace  of 
trick  or  imitation  about  it.  It  is  a  style  of  singular  terse- 
ness, of  bold  imagery,  of  keen  stroke.  It  admits  phrases 
artificial,  harsh,  obscure,  if  you  please — forced  metaphors, 
obsolete  and  new-coined  words  not  a  few.  I  can  not  deny 
that  this  constitutes  mannerism;  and  I  loathe  mannerism 
as  I  do  the  reek  of  stale  tobacco.  But  that  mannerism 
which  is  a  real  part  of  the  man's  brain,  bred  from  a  laconic 
temper,  a  native  turn  for  imagery,  and  a  personal  savor  in 
the  toothsome  phrase — this  we  have  to  take  as  we  find  it, 
even  as  we  take  the  epigrams  of  Tacitus,  the  euphuism  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  the  tropes  and  nicknames  of  Car- 
lyle. Take  the  death-scene  of  Henry  II,  Plantagenet, 
whom  our  abbot  paints  too  darkly  as  a  man,  and  without 
due  regard  to  his  great  services  to  English  monarchy. 
With  more  truth  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  has  told  the  story  in 
the  fine  close  of  her  life  of  the  king.  But  hear  the  abbot: 
"A  slow-eating  fever  bit  him  to  the  bones,  charred  and 
shrivelled  him  up  ...  he  took  to  his  bed,  turned  his 
face  to  the  tent-wall,  and  refused  alike  housel  and  meat." 

Mr.  Hewlett's  device  of  quoting  part  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  Abbot  Milo's  chronicle — z  device  that 
has  enraged  some  critics  and  mvstified  others — is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Harrison  highly  ingenious  and  ar- 
tistic. The  following  will  answer  the  oft-repeated 
question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle : 

John  of  Peterborough,  writing  of  Richard  in  1199,  says: 
"Abbot  Milo  (or  Miles,  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Pines,  near 
Portiers),  the  king's  almoner,  wrote  his  deeds."  The  book 
has  perished;  and  we  know  no  more  of  Miles  or  his 
biography.  But  jMr.  Hewlett,  already  saturated  with  the 
authentic  chronicles,  pleases  himself  with  recasting,  repro- 
ducing, inventing,  the  contemporary  abbot's  "Life,"  giving 
us  bits  in  the  almoner's  own  words,  and  for  the  rest  using 


his  veracious  chronicle  as  material  for  romance.  The  effect 
is  excellent:  the  idea  is  as  well  executed  as  it  is  imagined. 
It  gives  a  vividness,  an  archaic  color,  a  convincing  air  to 
the  whole  story,  as  that  of  an  eye-witness,  a  fellow  believer, 
and  father-confessor.  Lastly,  it  relieves  Mr.  Hewlett  from 
any  necessity  of  judging  and  censuring  his  hero's  offenses. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  made  a  valuable  list  of  the  rare, 
obsolete,  coined  words  and  quaint  locutions  found  in 
"Richard  Yea-and-Nay."  He  has  made  a  study  of 
the  chronicles  that  were  the  sources  of  the  romance, 
and  unhesitatingly  declares  that  Mr.  Hewlett's  portrait 
of  Richard  is  far  closer  than  Scott's  to  that  left  us  by 
John  of  Peterborough,  Ralph  de  Diceto,  Roger  of 
Hoveden,  William  of  Newburgh,  Richard  of  Devizes, 
and  the  so-called  Vinsauf. 


Sculpture  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition 

No  exposition  of  the  past  possessed  such  elaborate 
sculptural  adornment  as  will  be  a  leading  characteris- 
tic of  the  Pan-American  exposition.    The  buildings  and 


HEROIC    MUSIC    BY    ISIOOKK    KUNTI 

grounds  of  the  exposition  at  Buffalo  will  be  embel- 
lished profusely  with  most  artistic  creations  from  the 
hands  of  some  thirty-five  well-known  American  sculp- 
tors. There  will  be  some  125  original  groups  of 
statuary,  and  these  figures  will  be  used  especially  in 
the  adornment  of  the  triumphal  bridge,  forming  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  main  court  of  the  exposition 
from  the  south,  the  fountains  of  the  Esplanade,  the 
Court  of  Fountains,  the  Electric  tower,  and  the  Plaza. 
The  Temple  of  Music,  at  the  corner  of  the  Esplanade 
and  Court  of  Fountains,  will  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fusely adorned  buildings  in  this  respect.  Isidore 
Konti  is  modeling  the  sculpture  for  this  building.  The 
group  entitled  "Heroic  Music"  will  be  one  of  four 
large  groups  to  be  placed  over  the  entrances  to  the 
Temple  of  Music.  Some  of  the  finest  conceptions  of 
the  sculptors  engaged  in  the  work  for  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition  will  be  seen  in  the  Esplanade.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  Esplanade  will  be  fountains  having 
sculpture  illustrating  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
buildings  in  that  portion  of  the  grounds  devoted  to 
mines  and  mining,  horticulture,  etc.  The  "Fountain 
of  Nature"  will  be  the  main  fountain  in  this  group. 
Other  groups  will  illustrate  such  subjects  as  "Mineral 
Wealth,"  "Floral"  and  "Animal  Wealth." 
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The  ^schylus  Trilogy  at  Vienna 

iEschylus's  Oresteian  trilogy  of  "Agamemnon," 
"Choephori,"  and  "Eumenides"  was  recently  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  nearly  2,500  years,  at  the 
Burg  theater,  Vienna.  The  translation  used  was  that 
of  Professor  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  of 
the  Berlin  university.  The  following  items  concern- 
ing the  performance  are  taken  from  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Transcript  from  the  Vienna  corespondent,  M. 
von  Sachs:  

Strange  to  say,  simultaneously  and  yet  in  no  way 
influenced  by  each  other,  Berlin  and  Vienna  set  about 
the  task  of  placing  ^Eschylus  before  the  public  of  to- 
day, but,  whereas  the  former  capital  undertook  the 
task  in  an  essentially  literary  spirit  and  arranged 
separate  performances  that  appealed  to  special,  select 
audiences,  the  latter  boldly  incorporated  the  trilogy  in 
the  current  repertory  of  its  court  theater.  And  to 
accomplish  this,  certain  concessions  had  to  be  made 
to  the  words  and  requirements  of  the  present  day,  so 
that  what  in  Athens  had  lasted  from  early  morning 
till  sunset  was  here  compressed  into  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  short  theater  evening. 

How  the  Burg  theater,  for  more  than  a  century 
the  acknowledged  guardian  of  tradition  as  the  first 
German  stage,  has  happened  to  hit  on  the  chain  of 
.SIschylus's  trilogy  for  the  piu-poses  of  representation 
has  not  transpired.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  new 
Director,  Herr  Paul  Schlenther,  who  came  here  two 
years  ago  from  Berlin  with  a  very  firmly  established 
literary  reputation,  felt  the  necessity  of  document- 
ing»  by  a  signal  achievement,  his  claims  to  distinction. 
To  place  a  work  of  ^Eschylus,  the  very  beginning  of 
all  dramatic  literature  and  art,  on  the  same  stage  that 
had  already  presented  the  dramas  both  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  might  well  tempt  an  ambitious  man- 
ager, and  especially  one  who  approached  the  work 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  veneration  of  a  classical 
scholar.  Director  Schlenther  became  his  own  adapter, 
and  taking  the  Wilamowitz  translation  as  the  only 
possible  one  for  his  purposes,  he  proceeded  to  reduce 
it  to  the  proportions  of  a  modern  stage  presentment. 
The  three  dramas  that  tell  the  fate  of  the  triadae  and 
that  in  their  trilogic  form  may  be  accepted  as  typical 
of  crime,  punishment,  and  expiation,  were  heroically 
"  amputated  so  that  little  but  the  skeleton  of  the  more 
important  scenes  was  left.  The  choruses  that  play  so 
vital  a  role  in  the  original  were  either  entirely  omitted 
or  were  given  over  to  individual  actors  and  actresses, 
letting  thus  one  speak  for  all.  It  meant  in  a  great 
measure  a  sacrifice  of  the  psychological  elucidation  of 
many  thoughts  and  actions,  without  which  the  poem 
itself  can  barely  be  "understanded  of  the  people." 
None  the  less,  the  thread  of  action  had  not  for  a  mo- 
ment been  lost  sight  of,  and  even  in  the  last  play  no 
change  of  scene,  indicated  in  the  original,  had  to  be 
sacrificed. 

Of  the  performance  it  may  not  even  be  stated  that 
it  was  distinctly  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
work  itself.  Our  day  is  no  longer  that  of  tragedy; 
the  actors  to  present  the  grander  passions  have  prac- 
tically disappeared,  and  those  who  can  grapple  with 
the  tremendous  situations  of  the  antique  drama  are 
hardly  known  to  the  modem  stage  of  any  country. 
However,  the  work  itself  has  taken  firm  hold  on  the 
mind  and  attention  of  the  Vienna  public,  and  if  pres- 
ent indications  may  be  trusted,  the  production  of  the 
"Oresteia"  would  seem  to  represent  a  permanent  en- 
richment of  an  unprecedentedly  valuable  and  varied 
repertory. 


The  Death  of  Verdi 

Guiseppe  Verdi  died  at  Milan  on  January  27.  At  the 
announcement  of  his  death  theaters,  pleasure  resorts, 
and  many  stores  were  closed,  and  nearly  all  the  promi- 
nent residences  were  draped.  The  city  authorities  pub- 
lished a  eulogistic  proclamation,  which  was  posted 
throughout  Milan.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  sent  to 
the  family  a  telegram  of  condolence  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Queen  Helena,  saying:  "We  join  in  the  hom- 
age, regrets,  and  admiration  offered  by  Italy  and  the 
civilized  world  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Verdi.  The 
nation  and  the  glorious  art  of  our  country  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  so  serious  that  it  is  beyond  repair."  The 
Italian  senate  held  an  extraordinary  session,  which 
was  devoted  to  eulogies  of  the  dead  composer,  Giu- 
seppe Verdi,  by  the  president  of  the  senate  and  Signer 
Saracco,  the  premier.  Signor  Saracco  announced  that 
a  marble  bust  of  the  composer  would  be  placed  in  the 
senate  chamber,  and  that  an  official  delegation  would 
be  sent  to  attend  the  funeral,  adding  that  unless  Ver- 
di's will  declared  otherwise  the  funeral  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  state. 

The  following  record  of  Verdi's  career  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Giuseppe  Fortunino  Francesco  Verdi  was  bom.  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1813,  at  the  village  of  Roncole,  near  Busseto,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Parma.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper  and 
confectioner,  a  double  calling  which,  in ,  a  wretched  little 
place  like  Roncole,  hardly  enabled  him  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Nevertheless  he  managed  to  help  in  some 
way  his  boy's  early  taste  for  music,  which  he  was  intelligent 
enough  to  see  and  value.  Giuseppe  obtained  a  little  instruc- 
tion from  a  humble  violin  player  named  Bagasset,  and  at 
eleven  years  was  apprenticed  to  an  organist  of  Busseto,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen,  playing  in  the 
church  at  Roncole,  and  earning  after  a  while  as  much  as  $20 
a  year.  When  the  boy  had  learned  all  that  Busseto  could 
teach  Barezzi  found  means  for  him  to  go  to  Milan.  When 
he  presented  himself  for  admission  to  the  conservatory  at 
Milan  he  was  examined  in  piano  and  composition  and  un- 
ceremoniously rejected.  Not  long  afterward  the  rejected 
student  made  a  little  celebrity  for  himself  in  Milan  by  suc- 
cessfully conducting,  without  previous  preparation,  a  re- 
hearsal of  Haydn's  "Creation."  He  accomplished  this  task 
so  well  that  he  was  "taken  up"  by  influential  people,  and  be- 
fore long  he  received  his  first  order  for  an  opera.  This  was 
"Oberto  di  San  Bonfacio,"  produced  at  La  Scala  in  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  when  the  composer  was  twenty-six.  The  opera  was 
a  complete  failure.  His  next  work  was  "Nabucco,"  which 
may  be  called  the  composer's  first  permanent  success.  "I 
Lombardi,"  "Macbetto,"  "Ernani,"  and  "I  Masnadier"  soon 
followed,  with  varying  but,  on  the  whole,  prosperous  for- 
tunes, "Ernani"  being  by  far  the  most  successful. 

The  rest  of  Verdi's  career  was  a  train  of  more  or  less 
brilliant  and  rapid  successes.  His  best  period  was  the  five 
years  between  1851  and  l8ss,  which  saw  the  production  of 
"Rigoletto,"  "II  Trovatore,"  and  "La  Traviata,"  besides  the 
less  important  "Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,"  written  for  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  and  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  the  per- 
formance of  which  was  delayed  for  political  reasons.  "Rigo- 
letto," first  given  at  La  Fernice,  in  Venice,  in  1851,  estab- 
lished its  composer  as  beyond  all  dispute  the  favorite  musi- 
cian of  Europe.  The  merits  of  "Aida"  (1870)  have  gained  it 
a  wide  popularity  as  one  of  the  best  of  modem  Italian  operas. 
It  was  written  and  produced  under  sensational  circumstances. 
The  khedive,  Ismail  Pacha,  at  the  summit  of  his  extrava- 
gance, invited  Verdi  to  write  an  opera  on  an  Egyptian  sub- 
ject for  the  opening  of  a  new  opera  house  at  Cairo.  The 
scenario,  or  outline  of  the  drama,  was  written  by  Mariette 
Bey,  the  distingfuished  archaeologist.  The  libretto  was  pre- 
pared from  this  text  by  Ghislanzoni  under  Verdi's  close 
supervision.    The  composer  received  $20,000  for  the  score. 

Verdi's  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  org:8nist  of 
Busseto;  his  second  wife  was  Sig^orina  Strepponi,  the  prima 
donna  of  his  "Nabucco"  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  perform- 
ance.    Her  death  was  announced  on-  November  15,   1897. 
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Verdi  amassed  a  handsome  forttme  by  his  music,  and  bought 
1  fine  estate  known  as  Sant'  Agata,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.' 
Carour  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  senatorship  in  the  first 
Italian  parliament,  the  desire  of  that  statesman  being  to 
assemble  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  politics  around  the  new  throne;  but  the  mu- 
sician soon  retired  from  a  post  for  which  he  had  no  liking. 
He  was  reserved,  fond  of  retirement,  impatient  of  puffery, 
strong  willed  and  somewhat  brusque,  but  honorable,  chari- 
table, and  affectionate. 

The  New  York  Herald  prints  the  following  trib- 
utes from  well-known  artists  now  in  New  York: 

"Verdi  needs  no  eulogism  from  me,"  said  Mme.  Lillian 
Nordica.  "No  other  composer  ever  commanded  my  admira- 
tion so  highly  until  Wagner  came  into  my  life.  I  only  hope 
that  Mr.  Grau's  company  will  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  the 
'Requiem'  in  memory  of  Verdi  in  the  very  near  future." 

"The  death  of  Verdi  means  for  Italy  the  loss  of  its  greatest 
musical  composer,"  said  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  "I ram  a  great  admirer  of  Verdi, 
snd  especially  of  his  last  period.  I  consider  his  'Requiem,' 
'Otello,'  and  'Falstaflf  to  be  his  most  important  works." 

"Verdi,  notwithstanding  the  school  that  has  arisen  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  occupies  still  the  supreme  position 
among  the  composers  of  Italy,"  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  said. 
"It  is  marvelous  that  after  a  man  has  achieved  success  with 
many  operas  written  according  to  the  old  operatic  formula 
he  should,  after  his  fiftieth  year,  completely  revolutionize  his 
style  of  composition  and  allow  the  influence  of  the  Wagner 
music  drama  to  dominate  him,  as  it  has  in  his  last  operas 
of  'Otello'  and  'Falstaff,'  but  all  .this  without  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  Bayreuth  master  and  without  sacrificing  one  jot 
of  his  own  individuality." 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  says: 

The  only  new  element  Verdi  introduced  into  Italian  opera 
at  first  was  a  new  temperament.  Under  Rossini,  more  par- 
ticularly under  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  Italian  opera  had  be- 
come a  very  rose-water  business  indeed,  a  thing  of  exquisite 
and  exquisitely  sophisticated  taste,  rather  than  of  robust, 
vital  art  Into  this  degenerescent  world  of  Italian  opera 
Verdi,  with  his  fiery  temperament,  made  irruption  like  a 
veritable  sans  culotte;  his  was  as  a  voice  from  the  nether 
depths,  a  cry  from  the  proletariat  His  technical  equipment 
was  slight,  even  for  Italy,  at  a  time  when  musical  technique 
was  at  its  Ipwest  ebb  in  that  country;  he  accepted  all  the 
then  current  operatic  forms  without  questioning,  did  nothing 
whatever  that  was  new,  save  to  reopen  the  stage-door  now 
and  then  to  the  direct,  laconic  melodic  spirit  of  the  popular 
song.  But  people  felt  at  once  that  here  was  a  man's  hand 
at  the  bellows.  A  less  fastidious  composer  than  Verdi,  in  his 
first  period,  could  hardly  be  found.  Let  his  music  but  give 
duly  dramatic  expression  to  the  fiery  spirit  that  burnt  within 
him,  he  cared  about  little  else;  it  might  be  as  vulgar  and 
trivial  as  it  pleased,  he  was  not  the  man  to  set  himself  up  as 
better  than  his  public.  Moments  of  true  grandeur,  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  he  had;-  yet  with  a  certain  quasi-academic  for- 
mality.   But,  when  he  was  vulgar,  no  man  could  beat  him. 


Various  Topics 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  "AN  ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
LOVE  LETTERS"  continues  to  excite  discussion,  and  at- 
tempts to  explain,  or  thicken,  the  mystery  of  the  story  are 
multiplying.  Meanwhile,  a  volume  entitled  "An  English- 
man's Love  Letters"  is  announced.  As  in  the  case  of  its 
forerunner,  the  author's  name  is  not  disclosed.  The  Academy 
says:  "One  thing  grows  probable.  It  is  that  the  concealed 
authorship  device  will  be  practised  more  and  more,  and  that 
it  will  become  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 

CLYDE  FITCH'S  NEW  PLAY,  "The  Qimbers,"  now 
running  at  the  New  York  Bijou  theater,  has  been  very  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  critics,  who  unite  in  praising  the 
verity  of  some  of  its  pictures  of  social  life,  the  strength  and 
interest  of  some  of  its  episodes,  and  its  scenic  ingenuity. 
Mr.  Edward  Dithmar,  of  the  Times,  says:  "Its  first  act,  all 
except  the  climax,  is  worthy  of  Augier.  That  great  French- 
man never  devised  a  cleverer  satirical  scene  than  the  opening 
episode  of  this  new  play." 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Under  this  title  we  shall  give  week  by  week  read- 
ings suggested  by  their  appropriateness  to  the  times 
or  merely  by  the  fact  that  they  are  connected  through 
authorship  or  date  of  occurrence  with  the  date  on 
which  the  paper  appears.  This  plan  will  also  enable 
us  to  replace  in  Public  Opinion  such  quotations  as 
were  formerly  printed  on  the  cover  and  the  withdrawal 
of  which  was,  we  find,  regretted  by  many  readers.    , 

(Ben  Jonson,  bom  January  31,  1574.) 

The  Noble  Nature 
It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be: 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred 

year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night. 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 
Ben  Jonson,  about  1630. 
Song 
Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue: 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you; 
Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men? 

At  noon  and  even  shades  are  longest 
At  noon  they  are  or  short  or  none: 

So  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest. 
But  grant  us  perfect,  they  are  not  known, 

Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 

Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men? 

Ben  Jonson,  about  1630. 

On  January  31,  1788,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the 
unfortunate  prince  noted  for  his  romantic  effort  to  re- 
cover a  forfeited  crown  in  174S,  and  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  who  maintained  any  pretensions  to  it,  expired 
at  Florence  (or  Rome?)  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.N  It 
is  sometimes  alleged  that,  in  reality,  he  died  on  the 
30th  of  January,  but  that  his  friends  disgfuised  a  fact 
which  would  have  been  thought  additionally  ominous 
for  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  being  the  date  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I. 

January  31,  1854,  the  late  Queen  Victoria  opened 
parliament  in  person.  In  both  houses  the  debate  on 
her  address  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  and  to  the  alleged  tmdue 
influence  exercised  by  Prince  Albert  in  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business  of  the  country.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Lord  Derby  said :  "The  policy  of  Rus- 
sia for  the  last  150  years  has  been  a  policy  of  gradual 
aggression.  It  has  never  proceeded  by  storm,  but  by 
sap  and  mine.  The  first  process  has  been  invariably 
that  of  fomenting  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  subjects  of  subordinate  states — then  prof- 
ferring  mediation — ^then  oflfering  assistance  to  the 
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weaker  party — then  declaring  the  independence  of 
that  party — then  placing  that  independence  under  the 
protection  of  Russia — and,  finally,  from  protection 
proceeding  to  the  incorporation,  one  by  one,  of  those 
states  into  the  gigantic  body  of  the  Russian  empire." 

January  31,  1849,  was  the  date  of  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  event  was  celebrated  at 
•many  places  in  England  by  banquets  protracted  be- 
yond midnight  to  welcome  in  with  rejoicings  the  first 
day  of  free  trade. 

On  January  31,  1885,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Edward  of 
Wales  made  his  first  public  appearance  by  opening  the 
Whittington  home  for  boys  in  Whitechapel. 

On  January  31,  1863,  the  G>nfedcrates  attacked 
■the  blockading  squadron  before  Charlestown  and  com- 
pelled it  to  retire. 

The  Laureate's  Tribote  to  the  Queen 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  poet  laureate,  publishes  a 
long  poem,  entitled  "Victoria,"  in  which  he  traces  her 
life.     He  thus  describes  her  character : 

Queen,  Empress,  more  than  Empress  or  than  Queen, 
The  Lady  of  the  World  on  high  enthroned, 
By  right  divine  of  duties  well  fulfilled. 
To  be  the  pattern  to  all  queens,  all  kings, 
All  women  and  the  consciences  of  men 
Who  look  on  duty  as  man's  only  right. 
Having  referred  to  the  queen's  widowhood  and  the 
•experience  of  her  later  life,  Mr.  Austin  continues : 
And  long  and  late  this  happy  season  wore. 
This  mellow,  gracious  autumn  of  her  days, 
This  sweet,  grave  Indian  summer,  till  we  grew 
To  deem  it  limitless,  and  half  forgot 
Mortality's  decree,  and  now  there  falls 
A  sudden  sadness  on  our  lives,  and  we 
Can  only  bow  disconsolate  heads  and  weep 
And  look  out  from  our  lonely  hearths  and  see 
The  homeless  drifting  of  the  winter  mist 
And  hear  the  requiem  of  the  winter  wind. 

The  Genealogy  of  King  Edward  VII 
New  York  Tribune.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  new  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
•elected  to  be  known  as  Edward,  a  name  borne,  as  he 
•says,  by  six  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  as  King  Edward  VH.  In  speaking  of  the 
six  Edwards  as  his  "ancestors,"  he,  of  course,  used 
that  word  in  its  original  sense  of  predecessors,  and  not 
as  synonymous  with  forefathers,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  descended  from  only  four  of  the  numbered 
Edwards,  the  fifth  and  sixth  kings  of  that  name  having 
left  no  issue. 

We  may,  perhaps,  best  begin  the  king's  genealogy 
with  the  early  Saxon  family  of  Cerdic,  a  member  of 
which,  Ealhmund,  bore  rule  in  Kent  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. His  son,  Egbert,  in  the  last  year  of  that  century 
became  king  of  the  west  Saxons,  and  in  the  year  828 
became  the  first  "King  of  England."  Egbert's  son 
was  Ethelwolf,  and  his  son  in  turn  was  that  great  Al- 
fred the  millennial  anniversary  of  whose  death  is  to 
be  commemorated  next  October.  From  Alfred  the 
line  of  descent  runs  through  Edward  the  Elder,  Ed- 
mund I,  Edgar,  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  Edmund 
Ironside.  Then  it  passes  away  from  the  reigning  line 
into  the  collateral  line  of  Edward  Atheling,  who  did 
not  reign ;  St.  Margaret,  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland, 
-and  wife  of  that  King  Malcolm  III  of  Scotland  whose 
father,  Duncan,  was  murdered  by  Macbeth,  and  who 
himself  avenged  that  crime  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
-usurper  at  Dunsinane;  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I  of 
England,  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.     It  becomes  the 


reigning  line  again  in  Henry  II,  and  thence  proceeds 
through  King  John,  Henry  III,  and  the  three  Edwards, 
I,  II  and  III.  Then  it  becomes  a  dual  line.  One 
branch  runs  through  John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honored 
Lancaster" ;  John,  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  John  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset;  and  Margjaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, to  Henry  VII.  The  other  runs  through  Prince 
Edmund,  son  of  Edward  III ;  Richard,  Duke  of  York ; 
a  second  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  King  Edward 
IV  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VII.  Thus  in  the  first 
Tudor  reign  the  two  are  united  into  a  single  line. 
Thence  it  proceeds  through  Margaret,  wife  of  James 
IV  of  Scotland;  James  V  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots ;  James  I  of  England,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  King  Frederick  of  Bohemia ;  Sophia,  wife  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover;  George  I  and  George 
II  of  England,  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales; 
George  III  of  England,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Victoria,  queen  and  empress. 

Edward  VII  is  thus  in  the  thirty-fifth  generation 
from  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  England,  though  he  is 
the  fifty-eighth  sovereign  in  the  line.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  many  famous  sovereigns  are  not  among 
his  progenitors,  among  these  being  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, all  the  Normans,  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted, 
Henry  VIII,  the  two  Charleses,  and  William  and 
Mary.  The  king's  genealogy  includes  descent  from 
the  once  reigning  houses  of  Scotland,  France,  Bohe- 
mia, Aquitaine,  Angouleme,  Provence,  Hainault,  Cas- 
tile, Denmark,  Hanover,  Brandenburg,  Anspach, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The 
non-royal  English  families  of  Neville  and  Woodville 
are  also  included.  To  such  descent  the  king  adds  mat- 
rimonial alliances  of  the  most  important  and"  distin- 
guished character,  through  which  he  is  son-in-law  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of 
Greece,  and  uncle  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  If  to  this 
we  add  that  he  is  an  uncle  of  the  German  emperor,  it 
is  apparent  that  in  his  kin,  past  and  present,  Edward 
VII  enjoys  a  status  second  to  that  of  no  other  sover- 
eigfn  in  the  world. 

Various  Topics 

THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  CHILDREN'S 
WORK  will  open  in  New  York,  February  18.  Exhibits  will 
include  specimens  of  children's  handiwork,  mechanical  and 
artistic,  contributed  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  etc.,  by  boys  and  girls,  from  the  youngest  up  to  six- 
teen years.  Every  description  of  clever  work  executed  by 
children  at  home  or  at  school,  as  tasks  or  pastime,  is  being 
sent  in  by  individuals,  classes,  and  institutions.  Some  states 
and  some  cities  have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  The  commit- 
tee desires  to  be  brought  into  touch  by  correspondence  with 
children  everywhere.  Copies  of  the  rules,  with  application 
blanks  and  all  particulars,  will  be  promptly  furnished  to 
those  who  write  for  them.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Exposition  of 
Children's  Work,  No.  137  East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York. 

KING  EDWARD  VII'S  EMPIRE:  The  extent  of  the 
empire  over  which  the  new  King  Edward  VII  of  England 
and  emperor  of  India  will  reign  exceeds  that  of  any  mon- 
arch of  the  present  time  or  perhaps  of  any  time.  Exclusive 
of  Egypt,  the  area  of  his  empire  is  11,773,000  square  miles; 
including  Egypt,  about  13,000,000  square  miles,  or  much 
over  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  apart  from  that 
of  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  possessions,  is  about 
$60,000,000,000,  or  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  population  of  the  empire  aggregates  some  400,000,000, 
being  comparable  with  that  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Its 
shipping  equals  that  of  all  other  countries  put  together,  and 
its  commerce  and  navy  are  by  far  the  largest.  The  capital 
of  the  empire  is  the  world's  money  center. — Baltimore  Sun, 
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The  Transit  of  Civilization 

Tit  Irmmtlt  tf  QviUMoHtH  Jrom  Emgland  to 
AMUrltm  iM  tit  lylk  Centur/.  By  ^dwakd 
Bgclbstom.  Cloth,  pp.  344,  fi^jo-  '''*'  York: 
J>.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  is  in  a  sense  a  continuation 
of  Mr.  Eggleston's  "Beginners  of  a  Na- 
tion," which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
paid  special  attention  to  the  life  and 
character  of  the  people  of  the  early- 
English  settlements  in  America.  The 
two  books  are  also  bound  together  by  a 
similar  style,  at  once  entertaining  and 
even  often  amusing  as  well  as  highly 
informing. 

The  book  begins  with  the  Mental 
Outfit  of  the  Early  Colonists.  As  we 
know,  book  learning  was  scarce,  super- 
stition was  rife,  and  every  natural  phe- 
nomenon was  explained  by  the  most 
preposterous  formulas.  A  comet  pre- 
saged a  national  calamity;  putrefaction 
produced  reptiles,  the  ocean  foam  gen- 
erated minnows,  while  birds  were  be- 
lieved by  some  to  grow  on  trees,  and 
others  thought  that  swallows  hiber- 
nated at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  of  the 
ocean.  House-haunting  demons  were 
common  things.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  some  gain  in  the  life  in  which  exi- 
gent wants  compelled  a  habit  of 
shrewder  observation  than  was  com- 
mon in  the  mother  country. 

The  second  chapter  on  Medical  No- 
tions at  the  period  of  settlement  is  al- 
most purely  humorous  when  read  in 
this  day  of  scientific  medicine.  We 
read  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
ground  and  dried  toads,  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  signatures  founded  on  the  no- 
tion of  sympathy  and  antipathy  exist- 
ing in  inanimate  things.  God  had 
placed  a  signature  on  each  substance  to 
indicate  the  disease  it  was  good  for, 
thus  the  appearance  of  holes  in  the 
leaves  of  St.  John's-wort  showed  it  was 
good  for  hallucinations,  madness,  and 
assaults  of  the  devil. 

Mother-English,  Folk  Lore,  and 
Literature  forms  the  subject  of  the 
third  chapter,  followed  by  Weights 
and  Measures  of  Conduct.  While  we 
realize  in  a  general  way  that  the  con- 
ception of  moral  judgment  and  right 
has  been  completely  revolutionized  in 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we 
are  nevertheless  surprised  to  see  how 
completely  we  have  changed  from  the 
old  conception  of  the  duty  of  man  to 
God,  king,  the  magistrates,  and  to  so- 
cial superiors,  to  another  conception 
founded  upon  the  equality  of  right  of 
»ll  Again,  the  planters  of  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  "carried 
fheir  Christianity  so  far  as  to  believe 


that  a  pagan  had  no  right  to  property 
for  which  a  Christian  might  have  use." 
There  are  those  who  think  this  idea 
has  not  entirely  passed  away,  but  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  agree  that  our  present 
conception  of  human  rights  can  be 
truly  stated  in  these  terms.  This  chap- 
ter includes  much  of  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  times,  the  nature  of  which 
is  fairly  well  illustrated  in  a  popular 
hymn  from  Wigglesworth's  Day  of 
Doom: 

They  cry,  they  roar,  for  anguish  sore 
and  gnash  their  Tongues  for  horror: 

But  get  away  without  delay, 
Christ  pities  not  your  cry. 

Depart  to  Hell,  there  you  may  yell 
and  roar  eternally. 

There  are  more  verses,  Mr.  Eggleston 
says,  more  ghastly  than  this,  but  why, 
as  he  exclaims,  why  disfigure  white 
paper  with  them?  God  was  made  the 
direct  ruthless  agent  of  physical  tor- 
ture everlasting  for  all  who  did  not 
hold  to  the  particularly  narrow  re- 
ligious conceptions  of  the  times. 

The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  the  Tra- 
dition of  Education.  The  tidal  wave  of 
zeal  for  founding  Latin  schools  reached 
its  height  about  the  time  that  emigra- 
tion to  America  began,  and  the  impulse 
was  felt  in  all  the  American  colonies, 
but  nothing  more  unpractical  than  the 
educational  system  of  the  time  .can  be 
imagined.  The  vulgar  utilities  of  Eng- 
lish reading,  writing,  multiplying,  and 
dividing  were  entirely  ignored  for 
Lilly's  Latin  grammmar  and  Tullie's 
Offices,  and  education  such  as  it  was 
was  for  boys  only.  The  girls  did  not 
count:  they  were  taught  perhaps  to 
read  the  Bible  and  the  psalm  book  and 
to  use  the  needle  deftly,  but  this  was 
all.  "Probably  not  one  woman  in  a 
dozen  could  write."  Governor  Win- 
throp,  among  a  great  many  others,  was 
convinced  that  much  learning  was  dan- 
gerous to  a  woman's  wits. 

The  final  chapter  on  Land  and  Labor 
in  the  early  colonies  is  interesting  for 
its  details,  but  principally  important 
because  it  so  clearly  illustrates  the  dif- 
ference between  north  and  south,  a  dif- 
ference which  is  even  today  at  the  root 
of  the  clearly  marked  line  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country.  New  Eng- 
land was  a  place  of  village  communi- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  the  southern 
planter  with  long  stretches  of  woodland 
between  him  and  his  neighbor,  was 
almost  entirely  independent  of  them. 
"No  straight-laced  code  of  morals  was 
imposed   upon    him   by   others.     This 


state  of  society  begot  self-reliance,  and 
produced  more  leading  statesmen  than 
the  other;  but  the  people  lacked  the 
New  England  cohesion  and  suscepti- 
bility to  organization,  without  which 
the  statesmanship  of  the  revolutioiv 
would  have  been  vain.  The  sonthemerr 
from  his  isolation  and  from  other 
causes,  became  hospitable,  eager  for 
society,  and  in  general  spontaneously 
friendly  and  generous;  the  New  Eng- 
land people  became  close-fisted  and 
shrewd  in  trade;  it  is  a  trait  of  vil- 
lage life.  But  the  benevolence  of  New 
England  was  more  effective  than  that 
of  the  south,  because  it  was  organized 
and  systematic.  The  village  life  of  the 
extreme  north  trained  the  people  to- 
trade,  and  led  to  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  it  made  popular  educatioit 
possible.  The  sons  of  the  great  plant- 
ers at  the  south  were  averse  to  com- 
merce; they  were  also  the  most  lib- 
erally educated  and  polished  in  man- 
ners of  all  the  colonists;  but  the  scat- 
tered common  people  could  have  few 
schools  and  were  generally  rude  and 
ignorant,  even  when  compared  with  the 
lower  class  of  New  Englanders,  who 
stood  a  chance  of  getting  some  rough 
schooling,  besides  a  certain  education 
from  the  meeting  house  and  town  de- 
bates." 

This  is  a  mere  glance  at  the  variety 
of  interesting  information  as  to  our 
forbears  which  Mr.  Eggleston  has  col- 
lected with  great  care  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  sources  and  put  into  a  narra- 
tive of  singular  interest.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  chapter  there  are  "eluci- 
dations" in  the  form  of  notes,  from 
which  the  reader  may,  if  he  chooses, 
enlarge  his  information  on  points  which 
are  more  briefly  mentioned  in  the  text 
proper. 

«*• 

With  Christ  at  Sea 

IVitA  Christ  at  Sta.  Bv  Frakk  T.  Bi'llek- 
Cloth,  pp.  aas,  Ji.so.  New  York  :  Fredericlr 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Bullen's  last  volume 
is  apt  to  agree  with  the  writer  that  the 
title  should  rightly  have  been  "Without 
Christ  at  Sea,"  since  a  large  part  of  the 
narrative  is  a  record  of  godless  days 
when  the  name  of  Christ  was  used  only 
to  give  weight  to  a  meaningless  oath 
or  to  emphasize  a  story.  Mr.  Bullen  is- 
very  sure,  however,  that  "the  poor  un- 
thinking seafarer  can  no  more  saiP 
without  Christ  than  he  can  sail  without 
water,"  and  that  "at  any  time  there^ 
may  suddenly  arise  a  deep,  sincere 
longing  after  Him  as  the  one  faithful, 
powerful  Friend.".  The  book  is  a 
record  of  Mr.  Bullen's  attempts  to  dis- 
cover or  surprise  such  longing  in  the- 
hearts  of  his  shipmates.  He  found  in- 
some  instances  that  the  men  in  the 
fo'c's'le  would  intersperse  lewd  con- 
versation with  heated  theological  dis- 
cussions on  the  true  church,  the  real 
priesthood,  the  fall  of  man,  etc.  On 
one  point  they  were  all  agrreed.  It  was 
that  there  is  no  hell  for  sailors.  As  a 
general  thing.  Mr.  Bullen  says,  religion' 
in  a  ship's  fo'c's'le  is  the  most  fruitful' 
cause  of  rows  there,  so  much  so  that: 
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in  many  fo'c's'les  the  subject  is  for- 
bidden altogether.  It  was  not  in  such 
discussions  that  the  writer  found  any 
evidence  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  personal 
Saviour  and  an  ever-present  help,  but 
in  the  patient  life  of  many  a  poor 
drudge,  who,  sustained  by  this  power, 
bore  hardships  uncomplainingly;  in  the 
aspiration  for  better  things  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  lonely  soul-sick '  sailor,  dis- 
gusted with  the  squalor  about  him;  in 
the  throes  of  repentance  in  which  he 
frequently  found  his  sin -burdened 
mafes.  On  one  occasion  he  heard  a 
penitent  Scotchman  praying,  "Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ah  am's  bad  *s  ah  can  be, 
a  drucken,  swearin',  feckless  loun;  there 
isna  onythin'  tae  be  said  fur  me  'afs 
guid.  But  ah  ken  fine  'at  ye  love  me 
fur  all  ahm  sae  bad.  Here  ah  am,  tak' 
me,  an'  make  somethin'  oot  o'  me,  fur 
ah  've  made  an  awfu'  mess  o'  myself. 
Amen." 

Mr.  Bulleh's  book,  aside  from  re- 
cording whatever  of  religious  life  he 
found  at  sea,  is  a  sort  of  autobiography 
of  his  sea-faring  days  and  a  picture  of 
life  on  board  British  merchant  ships 
and  of  the  sailor's  life  in  port  It  is 
simply  and  engagingly  written,  though 
in  one  or  two  places  it  makes  serious 
demands  on  our  credulity,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  introductory  chapter, 
where  he  calmly  states  that  at  the  age 
of  four  or  thereabouts  "Milton's  'Para- 
dise Lost,'  in  spite  of  its  long,  hard 
words,  in  spite  of  its  deep  learning,  fas- 
cinated, enthralled  me." 

The  Philippines 

7»*  PhiUMmtt :  the  War  and  the  People.  Bv 
AU..RT  G  RoBiNMN.  Cloth,  pp.  4oi°ta.  Nei 
York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson's  letters  from  the  Phil- 
ippines to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
are  here  published  in  book  form.  The 
revision  of  the  letters  has  been  very 
shght,  and  they  thus  retain  the  impres- 
sions of  time  and  place  and  immediate 
view  point.  The  author  freely  admits 
that  the  book  is  in  its  general  tenor  a 
pro-Filipino  argument,  but  he  also  as- 
serts, and  his  text  bears  him  out,  that 
he  has  tried  to  stete  the  facts  as  he 
found  them.  The  reader  thus  has  a 
basis  for  the  formation  of  his  own 
opinions,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  Mr.  Robinson's.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cor- 
respondent acting,  we  have  no  doubt, 
merely  under  instructions  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  in  the  employ  of  a  news- 
paper that  is  violently  opposed  to  the 
American  policy  in  the  Philippines,  and 
that  this  may  have  colored  his  conclu- 
sions, if  not  his  selections  of  the  facts. 
He  mentions  in  one  place  that  a  reader 
of  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth" 
might  be  able  to  select  passages  from 
that  book  which  would  go  to  prove 
that  the  United  States  was  composed 
of  a  very  inferior  people  under  an  in- 
ferior government  We  are  not  sure 
that  he  has  not  failed  to  see  and  recite 
some  facts  which  are  unfavorable  to 
the  Filipinos.  Other  correspondents  of 
newspapers  of  another  policy  have  had 
the  same  opportunities  for  observation 


as  Mr.  Robinson  had  and  have  told  a 
very  different  story.  We  are  certain  of 
■one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son had  made  an  effort  to  state  only 
the  truth  as  it  was  impressed  upon  him. 

Briefer  Notices 

It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  the  most 
attractive  catalogue  ever  issued  by  a 
publishing  house  is  "A  CaUlogue  and 
Some  Comment,"  put  forth  by  the  Roy- 
croft  shop.  It  enables  one  to  survey  the 
output  of  the  shop  and  to  gain  various 
items  of  information  as  to  the  methods 
and  results  of  the  work  done  there.  We 
note,  for  instance,  a  list  of  thirty-two 
books  that  are  out  of  print  Surely  this 
is  a  remarkable  showing  for  a  publisher 
who  dated  his  first  book  1895.  The 
"Comment"  consists  of  two  newspaper 
articles  on  the  work  of  the  shop,  writ- 
ten with  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
that  animates  this  work  and  makes  it 
different  from  any  other.  The  illustra- 
tions are  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book.  The  first  one  is  a  picture  of 
Fra  Elbertns  and  the  Little  De  Luxe; 
the  latter  is  as  sweet  a  little  maid  as 
ever  came  within  the  focus  of  a  camera. 
She  appears  ag^in  in  the  wheelbarrow 
of  Ali  Baba,  and  besides  these  there  are 
portraits  of  The  Red  One,  St  Jerome, 
and  several  views  of  the  shop,  all  in 
photogravure.  "Know  what  thou  canst 
work  at ;  and  work  at  it  like  Hercules." 
All  who  are  interested  in  seeing  how 
and  by  whom  this  gospel  of  Carlyle  is 
being  applied  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
may  make  a  profitable  investment  of  |2 
by  sending  for  this  catalogue  (Limp 
chamois,  pp.  42.) 

"The  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Forman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  supplies  the  need  for  a 
popular  life  of  the  great  democratic 
sage  and  gives  at  the  same  time  a  com- 
pilation from  his  speeches,  state  papers 
and  correspondence  that  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  satisfy  all  ordinary 
needs.  Of  course  the  life  and  writings 
exist  already  in  many  admirable  forms, 
but  even  the  most  devout  of  those  who 
look  upon  Jefferson  as  the  one  true  and 
infallible  expounder  and  prophet  of 
government  and  human  rights  might 
reasonably  hesitate  before  the  ponder- 
ous volumes  of  the  Jefferson  "lives"  and 
the  complete  compilations  of  his  writ- 
ings. For  this  class  of  students,  "the 
general  reader"  in  short.  Dr.  Forman's 
book  is  admirably  adapted.  The  biog- 
raphy occupies  about  one-third  of  the 
book,  and  covers  the  whole  period  of 
Jefferson's  life,  without  many  discur- 
sive excursions  into  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  his  actions,  and  it  is  discovered 
that  the  facts  of  his  career  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  set  forth  in  the  compass  of 
130  octavo  pages.  An  excellent  index 
and  several  pages  of  apothegms  com- 
pletes the  volume.  (Cloth  pp.476. 
Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.) 

The  fifth  volume  of  "The  Royal 
Navy,"  by  William  Laird  Qowes,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  a  record  of  the 
naval  struggle  with  Napoleon  from 
1803  to  1815.  It  covers  many  epoch- 
making  fights  in  naval  history,  Trafal- 


gar, Colder,  Strachan,  and  the  doings 
of  the  invasion  flotilla.  Trafalgar  de* 
termined  the  sea  war  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land, and  although  the  issue  of  the  war 
upon  land  was  delayed  for  nearly  a 
decade,  the  victory  of  Nelson  made  it 
certain  that  Napoleon  could  not  hold 
out  indefinitely  against  the  whole  of 
Europe  so  long  as  Great  Britain  con- 
tinued to  be  mistress  of  the  seas.  The 
naval  history  of  the  period  is  therefore 
a  very  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  very  commonly  neglected.  Mr. 
Clowes  himself  has  written  the  whole  of 
this  volume,  leaving  the  promised  his- 
tory of  the  naval  warfare  of  1812  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  the 
next  and  concluding  volume  of  this 
splendid  history.  (Cloth,  pp.  623,  $6. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

From  the  Robert  Clarke  Company  we 
receive  the  "Recollections  of  a  Life- 
time," by  General  Roeliff  Brinkerhoff. 
The  chief  value  of  the  volume  lies  in 
the  portions  which  treat  of  events  con- 
temporaneous with  or  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  the  civil  war.  The  au- 
thor had  close  relations  with  Chase, 
Stanton,  Blaine,  and  Garfield,  and  some 
of  his  observations  are  both  interesting 
and  valuable.  (Qoth,  pp.  xlv— 448, 
$2.) 

William  Dudley  Foulke  has  written  a 
very  romantic  tale  of  Yucatan  in  which 
the  Maya  princess  and  a  Spaniard 
whom  she  rescues  and  weds  are  the 
prominent  characters.  The  story  being 
laid  amid  the  scenes  of  old  aboriginal 
splendor,  lends  a  charm  and  novelty 
not  found  in  the  every-day  book. 
("Maya."  Cloth,  pp.  219,  $1.25.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin's  latest  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz  is  'The  Judgment  of  Peter  and 
Paul  on  Olympus"  and  Be  Thou 
Blessed,  the  two  stories  being  published 
in  one  small  volume.  The  first  story  is 
mediocre;  the  second,  however,  is  a 
sweet  little  prose  poem,  as  delicate  in 
rendition  and  tone  as  the  flower  heroine. 
(Ooth.    Little.  Brown  &  Co.) 

•TDevil  Tales"  is  a  collection  of  weird 
tales  of  Negro  superstitions,  each  one 
of  which  is  made  into  a  very  readable 
story  by  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  who  has 
not  missed  the  humorous  side  of  the 
darkey's  "cunjers."  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost  (Cloth,  pp.  an, 
$1.50.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.) 


Latest  Publications  Received 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIBTT, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mematn,  Edmund  F.  A  History  of  American 
Baptist  Missions.    Cloth,  (1.25 

BURROWS  BROTHERS,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Thwaltes,  Reuben  Gold.  Travels  and  Explora> 
tions  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France. 
Cloth.    Vol.  Ixxi- 

H.  F.  CHANDLER,  CHICAGO 
Grant-Schaefer,  G.  Alfred  and  DeKalb,  W.  H. 
Pretty  Picture  Songs  for  Little  Folks.    Boards, 
ii. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Sommervtlle,  Maxwell.    Sands  of  Sahara.  Cloth, 

MACUILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Thomas.  William  Hannibal.  The  American  Ne- 
gro.  Cloth,  $1. 
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MONDAY,   JANUARY  31 

DoHESTic. — ^The  central  committee  of 
the  Cuban  constitutional  convention  re- 
ported the  draft  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution to  the  convention;  it  contains 
no  provision  regarding  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. . . . 
The  act  providing  for  a  department  of 
public  instruction,  amended,  but  still 
providing  for  teaching  in  the  schools 
by  priests  and  ministers,  was  passed  by 
the  civil  commission  in  Manila. . .  .Pro- 
fessor Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  an  in- 
ventor    of     the     telephone,     died     at 

Newtonville,  Mass Ex-Congressman 

George  W.  Cowles  died  at  his  home  at 
Qyde,  N.  Y.,  aged  76  years. 

Foreign. — The  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed law  of  associations  was  continued 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
premier,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  mak- 
ing a  speech  on  the  measure,  which  the 
chamber  voted  should  be  posted 
throughout  France ....  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  resumed  the  reins 
of  government,  after  his  recent  illness, 
the  crown  prince  retiring  from  the  re- 
gency. 

TUESDAY,   JANUARY  22 

Domestic.  —  The  president  sent  a 
message  of  condolence  to  the  new  king 
of  England,  and  Secretary  Hay  sent  a 
message  through  Ambassador  Choate 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy,  and  the  latter  ad- 
journed in  honor  of  the  queen;  the  flag 
on  the  executive  mansion  was  placed  at 

halfmast The    Puerto   Rican   house 

has  authorized  the  island  treasurer  to 
fk>at  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  to  be  used  to  relieve  agri- 
cultural depression. 

Foreign. — Queen  Victoria  died  at 
Osborne  palace,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  6:30 
P.  M.;  she  bade  farewell  to  her  family 
assembled  at  her  bedside  at  midday;  the 
news  of  his  mother's  death  was  tele- 
graphed by  the  new  king  immediately 
to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  by 
that  ofHcial  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 

of  the  mansion  house The  Bulgarian 

cabinet  resigned  on  account  of  internal 
differences. 

WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY  23 

Domestic. — Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  and 
her  companions,  of  saloon-wrecking  no- 
toriety, were  released  in  $1,000  bail  in 
Wichita,  Kan  —  General  John  P. 
Shanks,  who  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  died  at  his  home 
at  Portland;  General  Shanks  served  ten 
years  in  congress. 

Foreign.— The  new  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  emperor  of  In- 


dia went  to  London  from  Osborne  and 
held  his  first  privy  council  at  St 
James's  palace;  in  his  speech  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Edward  VII  and 
promised  to  be  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch; the  oaths  were  taken  and  the 
proclamation  was  agreed  upon;  par- 
liament met  and  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
g:iance;  the  queen's  personal  retainers 
were  admitted  to  Osborne  house  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  body;  the  fun- 
eral arrangements  have  not  yet  been 

decided  upon General  Kitchener  is 

disposing  a  great  army  so  as  to  hem  in 

the  Boers A  dispatch  from  Shanghai 

says  the  Italian  naval  authorities  re- 
cently captured  eleven  pirates,  who 
were  executed. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY  24 

Domestic. — General  MacArthur  has 
ordered  the  deportation  from  the  Phil- 
ippines to  America  of  an  offending 
American  editor,  who  accused  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  of  Manila  of  fraudulent 
practises;  operations  against  the  insur- 
gents continue  actively;  the  hosiptal 
ship  Solace  sailed  from  Manila  for  Guam 
with  ten  Filipino  political  prisoners  who 
are  to  be  deported  to  that  island  by 
order  of  General  MacArthur. . .  .The 
Indian  troubles  in  Indian  territory  were 
reported  as  growing  mor«  serious. 

Foreign. — The  medisval  ceremony 
of  proclaiming  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  King  Edward  VII  took  place 
in  London;   the  new  king  left  London 

and  returned  to  Osborne The  sultan 

of  Turkey  wired  King  Edward  VII  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  at  his  loss  and 
felicitations  on  his  accession. 

FRIDAY,   JANUARY  2$ 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  re- 
ceived a  message  from  King  Edward 
VII,  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  sympathy  manifested 

on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria The 

president  sent  to  congress  the  report  of 

the  Taft  Philippine  commission The 

full  draft  of  the  Cuban  constitution  as 
prepared  by  the  committee  to  present  to 
the  convention   in   Havana   was  made 

public The  citizens  of  Bristow,  Ind. 

T.,  are  arming  themselves  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack  by  the  Creek  Indians, 
but  no  hostilities  have  taken  place  as 
yet;  a  troop  of  United  States  cavalry 
is  «n  its  way  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 

Foreign. — ^The  private  funeral  service 
for  the  immediate  family  was  held  over 
the  body  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne 
house,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  last  look 
at  the  dead  face  was  taken,  after  which 
the  coffin  was  finally  closed. . . .  A  mes- 
sage from  King  Edward  was  received 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  mo- 


tions of  condolence  and  congratulations 
were  adopted,  after  addresses  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  A.  J.  Balfour,  the 
government  leader,  and  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Kimber- 
ley,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
...The  Boers,  by  the  use  of  dynamite, 
derailed  an  armored  pilot  engine  pre- 
ceding a  train  on  which  were  Lord 
Kitchener  and  British  troops,  but  they 
were  driven  off  without  casualties.... 
Baron  Wilhelm  von  Rothschild,  the 
head  of  the  Rothschild  banking  house, 

died  at  Frankfort,  Germany A  deed 

was  filed  at  The  Hague  declaring  the 
desire  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Duke 
Henry  to  be  united  in  marriage. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY    26 

Domestic — Fifty  thousand  Filipinos 
in  Iloilo  province  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.... 
Secretary  Long  signed  contracts  with 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  com- 
pany for  two  armored  cruisers,  to  cost 
upward  of  $7,500,000 — Former  Con- 
gressman William  E.  Finck  died  at 
Somerset,  Ohio,  aged  78- 

Foreign. — The  crown  prince  of  Ger- 
many arrived  at  Osborne,  whither  also 
Lord  Roberts  has  been  summoned; 
King  Edward  issued  messages  which 
were  read  to  the  army  and  navy  of 

Great  Britain The  pope  issued  an 

encyclical   on  socialism The   Boers 

have  captured  a  post  of  Dublin  Fusi- 
liers, a  train  with  supplies,  and  damaged 
a  railway  in  the  Transvaal;  General 
Louis  Botha  has  been  asked  by  the 
burghers  in  Pretoria  if  he  will  receive 

a  peace  commission Chancellor  von 

Billow  announced  in  the  Prussian  diet 
that  the  government  proposed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  agriculture  by  rais- 
ing duties Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  Ital- 
ian composer,  died  at  his  home  in 
Milan. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27 

Domestic. — ^The  part  of  the  Taft 
Philippines  commission's  report  re- 
lating to  the  friars  was  made  public; 
in  it  Judge  Taft  discusses  all  phases  of 
the  important  questions  connected  with 
the  former  domination  of  the  members 
of  the  religious  orders The  first  out- 
rage of  the  Indians  whose  uprising  in 
Indian  Territory  is  feared  was  reported 
to  be  the  burning  of  a  ranchman's  house 

and  other  buildings A  deputy  United 

States  marshal  and  one  of  his  posse 
were  killed  by  "moonshiners"  at  their 
illicit  whiskey  still  in  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. 

Foreign. — Memorial  services  for  the 
queen  were  held  in  practically  all  the 
churches  throughout  the  British  em- 
pire. . .  .Emperor  William  received  from 
King  Edward  the  sword  of  a  field  mar- 
shal of  the  British  army  and  numerous 

birthday  congratulations Thousands 

of  people  are  reported  to  have  died 
from  famine  in  Shan -Si  province, 
China;  an  imperial  edict  forbids  dis- 
crimination agrainst  native  Christians  in 
giving  out  food  supplies,  the  result  of  a 
protest  from  the  foreign  envoys  at  Pe- 
king  General      Kitchener      reports 

fighting  between  British  and  Boers  in 
South  Africa;  some  yeomantry  were 
captured  in  the  Western  Transvaal. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  PuBUC  Opinion 
THE  GKNEBAL  SITUATION 
Dmn's  Xmtw,  xsew  York,  January  36 
Rarely  has  there  been  more  business 
in  staples  and  in  manufactured  goods 
at  practically  unchanged  prices  than 
during  the  period  since  November  i. 
This  week  seems  to  have  marked  the 
climax  of  enormous  dealings  at  figures 
which  have  become  familiar.  The  heavy 
trade  in  pig  iron  at  better  prices,  the 
larger  distribution  of  dry  goods  at  a 
firmer  range  of  quotations,  and  the  rush 
to  secure  prompt  delivery  of  boots  and 
shoes,  all  indicate  that  business  may 
have  escaped  one  of  those  weary  read- 
justments of  prices  which  have  often 
proved  so  trying  in  recent  years.  Job- 
bing trade  in  the  interior  is  good,  and 
collections  continue  excellent.  Rail- 
road earnings  thus  far  reported  for 
January  show  a  gain  of  11.4  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  24.6  per  cent  over 
1899. 

IKON  AND  STEEL 

After  a  week  of  quiet  conditions, 
partly  due  to  uncertainty  regarding 
competition  among  leading  interests, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  taken 
another  long  stride  forward.  The  fea- 
ture was  enormous  buying  of  pig  iron 
at  an  advance  to  $13.25  at  Pittsburg. 
This  sudden  activity  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial removed  fear  that  stocks  might  be 
accumulating  at  furnaces,  and  gave 
some  idea  of  the  heavy  contracts  for 
finished  products  taken  by  the  mills.-  In 
some  directions  there  is  less  foreign  in- 
quiry, although  an  unusually  heavy 
shipment  of  billets  went  to  Glasgow, 
and  exports  of  rails  have  not  ceased. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

It  is  difficult  to  find  encouraging  fea- 
tures in  the  wool  situation.  Sales  for 
the  week  at  the  three  chief  eastern  cities 
were  a  million  pounds  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding  week,  and  in  four  weeks 
the  aggregate  is  only  13,275,700  pounds, 
against  21,504,700  last  year.  Not  only 
is  there  an  utter  absence  of  speculative 
operations,  but  purchases  by  manufac- 
turers are  restricted  to  requirements  for 
orders  on  hand.  Cotton  maintained  the 
advance  above  10  cents,  but  port  re- 
ceipts did  not  fall  off  as  predicted,  and 
final  returns  of  British  exports  of  yarn 
in  1900  proving  to  be  30  per  cent 
smaller  than  in  1899,  while  of  cloth  the 
reduction  amounted  to  400,000,000 
yards. 

WHEAT  AND  CO«N 

Despite  the  advance  in  prices  over 
those  prevailing  a  year  ago,  exports  of 
wheat,  including  flour,  from  Atlantic 
ports    for    the    week,    were    2,568,818 


bushels,  against  1,644,149  last  year,  and 
of  corn  3,472,614  bushels,  against  3,097,- 
607  in  1900.  Western  receipts  of  corn 
were  heavy,  amounting  to  4,315,450 
bushels,  against  2,911,035  last  year,  but 
there  is  complaint  of  poor  quality. 

EXPORTS 

Foreign  trade  at  New  York  for  three 
weeks  of  January  was  less  satisfactory. 
Exports  for  the  last  two  weeks  were 
heavy,  but  compared  with  a  liberal 
movement  last  year,  and  for  the  month 
the  loss  is  $3.oi5.755-  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  show  an  increase  of 
$3,254,832. 

STAFLB  PRICES. 

Jkn.  »i,  1901.    Jk*.  36,  i9>  I' 

Flour,  strght.  wint tl-iStSti-iS    Js-aaSfiSu 

Wheat,  No.  a  red 8ic.  76J«c 

Com,  No.  a  mixed Miic,  4o^c. 

Oats,  No.a 3o)ie-  »954<:- 

Rye.  No.  a  Western  mc.  wj^c. 

Cotlon,  Mid   upld lovic  8c. 

Print  cloths,  64J164 iHc.  sKc 

Wool,  Ohio  &PB.X »<®a5C.  33ffl34':. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg aoc.  39c. 

Pork  mess  new ti3.so(S'tM.50         (to.75 

Lard,  prime,  cont't 7.70c.  fi-ajc. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery lac.  ajc. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.O.F....  lac.  lajic. 

Sugar,  centrif.  jS" ^}ic.  4j4c. 

Su^r,  crranulated 5.S0C.  S.isc. 

Coffee,  No.  7 job'e lota  ...        7Hc.  SKc 

Petroleum,  rid  gal ^-i}'^-  9-90C 

•Iron,  Bess,  pig 4'3-'i(St'3V>       i'S-oo 

•Steel  billets,  ton «'9  50  *35.co 

Steel  rails    ia6.oo  n5.oo 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb 17.00c.  lO^joc. 

Lead,  lb  4-37Mc-  4.7o«. 

Tin.lb  2690C.  36.50c. 

•Pittsburg. 

FAILTmS 

Failures  for  the  week  were  306  in  the 
United  States  against  231  last  year,  and 
46  in  Canada  against  38  last  year. 

•«• 

Financial 

THE    MONEY  MARKET 
Bruittrttft,  New  York,  January  36 

Gold  shipments  on  a  larger  scale, 
amounting  to  $4,000,000,  and  the 
strength  of  exchange  rates,  which  indi- 
cates that  London  may  take  some 
specie  from  New  York  instea  of  mere- 
ly sending  it  to  Paris,  were  the  only 
incidents  calculated  to  unfavorably  in- 
fluence the  New  York  loan  market  this 
week.  The  effect,  however,  was  only 
sentimental.  Call  money  has  been  very 
abundant,  the  extremes  for  it  being  i?4 
@2^  per  cent,  with  2  per  cent  as  the 
ruling  rate.  Time  money  exhibits 
greater  freedom  in  the  oflferings,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  there  was  a 
better  inquiry.  The  quoted  rates  have 
been  3@354  per  cent  for  thirty  to  ninety 
days,  and  35^@4  per  cent  for  longer 
periods,  such  rates  being  on  mixed  col- 
lateral. A  marked  increase  both  in  the 
ofFerings  of  and  the  demand  for  mer- 
cantile paper  is  shown.  The  supply  of 
acceptable  names  is  better  and  there  is 


a  good  market,  with  both  local  and  out- 
of-town  buyers  in  evidence  in  it,  the 
rates  quoted  being  3J4®4  per  cent  for 
prime  double  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Transactions  connected  with  current 
gold-shipping  operations  have  furnished 
the  principal  interest  in  the  exchange 
situation  this  week.  The  supply  of  com- 
mercial bills  is  smaller  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  inquiry  from  im- 
porters fairly  large.  London  transac- 
tions in  the  New  York  stock  market 
have  largely  consisted  of  sales,  and  it  is 
thought  that  where  stocks  have  been 
bought  for  foreign  account  they  have 
been  mainly  carried  in  '4oans  here. 
Closing  rates  were  4.83^4(34.84  for  long, 
4.87J4@4.87J^  for  short,  4.88  for  cables, 
and  4.88@4.88J4  for  commercial  on 
banks. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate $2,194,735,795,  a  decrease  of  i6  per 
cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  36 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 
Outside  of  New  York  clearings  show  a 
decline  of  lo  per  cent  from  last  week, 
but  a  gain  of  1 1  per  cent  over  last  year. 

THE  STOCK   MARKET 

London  sold  stocks  freely  this  week, 
the  market  there  being  disturbed  by  the 
queen's  death  and  the  attendant  inter- 
ruption of  business.  This,  added  to  the 
already  uncertain  speculative  position  at 
New  York,  caused  further  liquidation 
and  short  selling  in  the  stock  market, 
but  rallies  on  the  bears  succeeded,  and 
it  became  firm  at  irregular  recoveries. 
In  spite  of  denials  of  a  reported  deal 
concerning  the  St.  Paul  road,  interest 
centers  largely  in  that  stock,  which  has 
been  irregular  in  its  course.  The  steel 
stocks  are  also  influenced  by  reports  of 
pending  deals  and  combinations,  al- 
though a  reduction  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  common  dividend  from  a  6  per  cent 
to  a  4  per  cent  basis  influenced  the  in- 
dustrials unfavorably.  Missouri  Pacific 
advanced  on  the  shorts,  but  receded 
when  the  covering  was  completed.  Pub- 
lic participation  in  specula.tion  has  de- 
creased materially,  and  support  from 
large  interests  is  lacking.  Bonds  con- 
tinue very  strong  under  a  large  invest- 
ment demand,  new  record  prices  being 
made  for  certain  primary  road  mort- 
gages. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  Yorifc 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

I;NVESTMENT     SECURITIBa 

Garfield  National  Bank 

CARTAL   AND   SURPLI»  (l.OOO.OOO 

asrd  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

W.  H.  anaBnna,  Ptaa't.    B.  W.  Pook,  Caatatar. 
aw.  Moinm,TieerrMt.     W.L.DooALAa,  Aiat.r»ar 

Send  i6c  to  the  Jo*.  Dixon  CrucUMe  Co„  Jeraay 
City,  N.  J^  for  a  tample  package  u(  their  Amertcaa 
Graphite  Pendla,  worth  double  the  moaey.  Mao- 
Uon  Pimuc  OrmioM. 
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COOK'S 

Flaked  Rice. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CX)CMC1NG. 

The  cooveaience  of  thfa  aitick  b  evi- 
dent, iti  ntitritive  value  can  only  be 
realized  through  experience. 

"aOOD  FOR  BABY,  TOO." 


LAftGE    PACKAGE    15    CENTS. 

.    More  oourhhing;  than  beeL 
Heahhiest  food  on  earth. 
Receipt  book  in  every  package. 
FoQow  directions. 

^K%  flokea  Rice  Co., 

I  ttKioa  $<|iiar«.         Dew  York  City. 


Deading  Stand  and 

lUvoIving;  Book  Gisc 


% 


••li  • 


SheWea     ....  15x15  in. 

Adjustable  Top    .  14x18  ** 
Between  Shelves  12  " 

Height  fc'om  Floor         13  ** 
Height  Over  All  34  " 

All  Hard  Wood  Well 
Finished. 

Shelf  room  6  ft.  KecoKnized 
all  over  the  Civilized  World 
unequalled  as  an  Office  or 
Library  article.  Over  ;o,- 
000  now  used  by  Olitors, 
'ankers.  Officials,  tt>e  Pro- 
fession and  Business  Men. 

Used  for  Reading  Stund, 
Dlctionarv  Stand,  Music 
Standt  Atns  Stand,  Album 
Stand,  Bible  Stand,  Direc- 
tory Stand,  Lecture  Stand, 
Parlor  Stand,  Library  Stand; 
Office  Stand,  Checker  Ptarid, 
Easel  or  Card  Stand,  Rev>  Iv- 
iigCaBe  for  Reference.  Law,  Medical  and  R<*li^iou!& 
Books,  Just  what  every  Professional  and  Uu  iiiess 
Uaa  needs  for  Books  ot  Reference. 

pice« 


/\J 


»  regular  $C  (\(\  I  pay  expremge 
Myprice     ■^*\J\J  to    your     coor. 


Bradford  Hartley 

26*38  Downing  St. 


New  York 


A  Representative  of 
PUBLIC  OPINION 
is  wanted  in  every 
town  and  city. 


PUBLIC   OPINION 

The  Wealth  of  Nations 

Chicago  (lU.)  Timn-HtraU 

The  puzzle  of  a  nation  .  growing 
wealthy  on  an  excess  of  imports 
amounting  to  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
eleven  months,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1900,  has  driven  men  crazy  before  your 
time.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  latest  vic- 
tim of  this  seeming  paradox.  The 
books  of  the  political  economists  from 
the  days  of  Adam  Smith  down  are  filled 
with  disquisitions  on  the  balance  of 
trade  and  its  effect  upon  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  nations.  A  table  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of 
the  United  States  from  1848  to  1875,  in- 
clusive, will  show  that  in  twenty-eight 
years  the  balance  of  trade  was  only 
once  (1874)  in  our  favor.  And  yet  we 
were  growing  richer  every  year. 

The  panic  of  1893  and  the  hard  times 
that  followed  succeeded  the  largest  bal- 
ance in  our  favor  we  had  known  in  ten 
years.  This  was  in  the  year  1892,  when 
our  exports  for  the  first  time  on  record 
exceeded  a  billion  dollars.  But  the 
record  of  England's  successive  imports 
during  the  past  fifty  years  will  best  af- 
ford solid  cuts  for  reflection.  They  are 
as  follows: 


Imports 

%    350,000,000 
890,000,000 

1,320,000,000 
1,430,  COO,  OCO 
1,650,007,000 
1,303,000,000 

**i773,ooo,ooo 
1,138,000,000 


Year  Exports 

1850 %    495,000,000 

i8€o i,oio,o.o,cco 

1870 1,5  5,000,000 

1880 3,055,000,000 

18^ 3,105,000,000 

1900 (11  months)...  3,333,000,000 

Total...* $9,532,000,000 

Averaging  yearly.  1,587,000,000  _ 

Average  annual  excess  of  imports 459.000.000 

Total  excess  of  imports  in  50  years. .  .4134,590,000,000 

This  is  a  very  rude  and  unscientific 
method  of  illustrating  that  excessive 
imports  do  not  impoverish  a  nation. 

During  the  period  mentioned  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
from  $25,000,000,000  in  1850  to  $59,030,- 
000,000  in  1896,  and  it  has  never  in- 
creased more  than  during  the  past 
decade,  when  the  excess  of  imports  has 
approached  a  billion  annually.  A  study 
of  the  statistics  of  Europe  shows  that 
the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  excess  of  imports  has  been 
greatest,  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  any  of  the  continental  nations. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  afford  to  explain  the  reason  for  this 
phenomenon.  But  it  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  British  buy  and  sell 
their  imports  to  themselves,  pay  for 
them  at  the  place  of  production,  and 
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Lyons    Silks. 

SPRING  IMPORTATION. 

Rich  Chen^    Louisin^,  Brocades, 
Dam  as,  Moires, 

for  Dinner  Gowns. 

Printed  Satins,  Brocaded  Crapes, 
Gaies  and  Grenadines, 

for  Eveninc  Wear, 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for  Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids'  Dresses. 
Foulards, 

Panne  Satins. 

NEW  YORK. 

Carbide  Feed 

ACETYLENE 

GENERATORS 

ate  endorsed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  by 
the  State  of  Pennsyf- 
vania,and  by  »llothiBr 
disinterested  author- 
ities. 

They  embody  the 
latest  and  most  ap- 
proved principles  of 
constrnction,  and  are 

f;uaranteed  by  the 
argest  concern  en- 
g^aged  in  the  business 
to  be  of  perfect  work- 
manship. 

'  Made  from  tlie  best 
material  by  expert 
mechanics. 

Buy  of  OpentlOB. 
J.   B.    COLT  CO.,  De|rt.H 

408  East  ^d  Street.  New  York.  > 

146  Franklin  Street.  Boston. 

189  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

421  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


leoaomleal  aad  8sflt, 


BROWN'SfV 

"The  best  preparation  for  colds,  toeglw, 
and  asthma." 

MBS.  K.  A.  WATSOX,  Temperance  Lectnrer. 

"  Pre-emlnrntlv  thf  best." 
BEY.  HESBY  WAB»  BEECHKB. 


'He  ha.d  sma.ll  skill  6* horse  Hesh 
who  bought- a.  goose  ho  ride  onVDonth^ke 
'''^^  s      ordindsry  soa^ps  ,  .M3^ 

•Try  a.  ca^Ke  of-iha.nd  be  convinced.— 
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pocket  all  the  charges  of  commission 
and  transportation.  If  one  could  get  at 
the  first  cost  of  what  John  Bull  pays 
for  his  imports  .-t  the  port  of  departure 
and  separate  wh«.'.  goes  from  one  of  his 
pockets  into  the  other  from  what  goes 
to  the  producer,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  is  no  actual  balance  of  trade 
against  "the  nation  of  shopkeepers." 

Varions  T»pics 

The  anthracite  coal  shipments  last 
year  were  45,107,484  tons,  as  against 
47,665,204  tons  in  1899. 

Consul  Gimiondi,  of  Santos,  writes 
that  American  refrigerators  would  meet 
with  ready  sale  in  Brazil  provided  they 
were  properly  introduced.  The  consul 
thinks  the  organization  of  an  ice  com- 
pany in  Santos  would  prove  a  profitable 
undertaking. 

Official  returns  of  the  commerce  of 
France  for  the  year  1900  show  that  the 
imports  amounted  in  value  to  4,4o8,- 
530,000  francs,  as  compared  with  4,518,- 
308,000  francs  in  1889.  The  exports  for 
1900  amounted  to  4,078,032,000  francs,  as 
against  4,152,^35,000  francs  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  bulletin  of  the  American  iron  and 
steel  association  says  that  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  13,789,242 
gross  tons,  against  13,620,703  tons  in 
i899i  11.773.934  tons  in  1898,  and  9.652.- 
680  tons  in  1897.  The  production  in 
1900  was  168,539  tons  greater  than  in 

1899- 

The  total  number  of  fur  sealskins 
taken  by  Canadian  sealers  during  1900 
was  35,523.  Of  these  the  coast  catch 
was  16,438,  against  10,471  skins  last  year. 
The  Bering  sea  catch  was  17.S13. 
against  23,284;  the  Asiatic  catch,  208, 
against  699,  and  the  Indian  catch  1,364, 
against  892. 

Exports  of  canned  beef  in  1900 
amounted  to  5i,S3i.43S  pounds,  valued 
at  $5,111,150,  against  48,983,906  pounds, 
valued  at  $4,492,721,  in  1899.  New  York 
exported  26,085,896  pounds;  Baltimore, 
8,855,149  pounds;  Philadelphia,  6,403,- 
331  pounds;  Boston,  4,195,708  pounds; 
San  Francisco,  2,740,376  pounds. 

Who'a  Who 

The  recent  illness  of  the  czar  of  Rus- 
sia brought  into  speculation  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  succession  of  either  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  czar's  only 
brother,  or  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
an  uncle  of  the  czar.  The  latter  has 
acted  as  regent  during  the  illness  of  the 
emperor.  He  is  said  to  be  popular  with 
the  Slavists,  or  the  extreme  Russia-for- 
Russians  party.  He  has  never  quite 
forgiven  England  for  the  humiliation 
that  country  brought  upon  Russia  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  his  leanings  are 
more  toward  Germany  and  France  than 
toward  any  others  of  the  great  powers. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir  is  a  half- 
sister  of  the  future  prince  consort  of 
Holland.  She  is  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  has  always  played  a 
great  role  in  Russian  society. 

Henry  Baden-Powell,  a  half-brother 
of  "B.-P.,"  who  died  at  Oxford  the 
other  day,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
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is  of  Unequalled  Value  as  a  Household  beverage.    Economical 
in  use.    Easy  to  make — Easy  to  Digest  and  of  Exquisite  Flavor. 
SoM  af  all  grocery  stores — order  it  nent  time. 

Provident   Savings   Life    Assurance   Society^ 

EDVARD  V.  SCXynr,  Pwddent. 

RATIO   OF  ASSETS   TO   LIABIUTIES,    t24 1-2    PER  CENT 

Examine  the 

COMBINED  TERM  AND  RENEWAL  OPTION  POUCY, 

Affi>rding  fullest  protection  and  guaranteeing  options  of  special  value,  and  the 
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late  Professor  Baden-Powell,  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1861  became  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  bhril  service  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty,  ultimately  attaining  the 
position  of  one  of  the  judges  ef  the 
chief  court  of  the  Punjab.  On  retir- 
ing from  the  service  he  made  his  home 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1894  tbe  university 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  Honoris  Causa,  in 
recog^nition  of  his  Indian  rule  and  lit- 
erary ability. 

General  Lambert,  who  defended 
Bazeilles  in  1870,  has  died  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  He  is  represented  in 
Alphonse  de  Neuville's  famous  picture, 
"Les  Demieres  Cartouches,"  which  re- 
produces an  episode  of  the  fight  at 
Bazeilles.  General  Lambert  was  then 
a  major  in  the  marine  infantry,  and 
identified  with  him  in  the  defense  of 
the  Ardennes  town  was  Captain  Au- 
bert.  The  deceased  officer,  who  was 
a  senator  for  his  native  Department  of 
Finistere,  had  been  on  the  retired  list 
of  the  French  army  since  1896. 

Ex-Consul  Herman  Kreismann,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth- 
day in  Berlin,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  famous  senatorial  campaign  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Mr.  Kreismann 
also  figured  in  an  important  way  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  i860,  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  German 
vote  predominated.  In  return  for  his 
services  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Ber- 
lin. Mr.  Kreismann  held  this  position 
and  that  of  United  States  consul-gen- 
eral for  twenty  years,  under  Lincoln, 
Johnson,  Grant,  and  Hayes.  On  re- 
signing his  official  position,  he  became 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  great  Berlin  Tramway  com- 
pany, which  office  he  held  for  twenty- 
five  years. 
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PHYSICIANS 
AGREE 

that  BOBIHBOS'B  BATH  CABINET  cures  the  very  worst  cases  of  BlMnmatiim, 
Venralgia,  Oolds,  Catarrb,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  T^rolioid  and  other  TeverS)  Conges- 
tions, Kidney,  Liver.  Skin  and  Blood  Siaeates,  obetity  and  Btomaoh  TronUes, 
Soothes  the  Nerves,  and  prevent*  liokneas.    Gives  a  beantifol  Complexion. 

A  TirBKISH  BATH  AT  HOHX  FOB  TWO  CENTS.  It  opens  the  pores  and 
sweats  the  poisons  (which  cause  disease)  out  of  the  blc-d.  The  best  physicians  in 
America  and  Europe  endorse  and  use  the  Robinson  Bath  Cabinet. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Yale  TTniversity,  sayi:  "I  am  u«ingr  your  cabinet  In  the 
College  Gymnasium,  and  at  my  home.  I  find  it  very  valuable  in  treating  Shenmatiim 
and  many  other  disease!." 

Dr.  O.  F.  Adams,  of  Boston,  savs:  "The  Vapor  Baths  make  the  weak  and  de- 
bilitated grow  strong,  and  the  nervous  and  sleepless  are  quieted,  and  made  to  sleep 
like  a  young  child." 

Sir  John  Fyfe,  M.B.,  says :  "  Its  effects  are  most  remarkable  in  treating  dis- 
eases ol  the  Liver  and  Kidney.'' 

Dr.  Brereton  lays :  "  It  has  become  a  question  with  me,  not  what  the  Vapor 
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Thirty  Days'  Trial :  If  not  found  exactly  as  represented,  money  refunded.  Our 
cabinet  possesses  four  Eiiential  Featoreti  covered  by  patents,  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  Cabinet  Bath. 

f  2.00  Book  Free  to  Patrons.  It  contains  full  instructions  for  curing  diseases, 
written  by  prominent  Physicians. 
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As' to  an  Extra  Session 

New  York  Pras  (Rep.) 
The  senate  has  wasted  its  time,  this  is  the  reason 
why  an  extra  session  of  congress  is  needed — not  be- 
cause the  dependencies  furnish  involved  problems  for 
legislsitive  solution,  or  even  because  the  friends  of  a 
certain  element  in  the  shipping  interests  have  prom- 
ised prompt  relief  to  a  languishing  industry.  The 
Republican  party  will  be  blamed  for  this  particular 
repetition  of  a  parliamentary  incident  which  almost 
invariably  discredits  the  organization  responsible  for 
its  occurrence.  And  it  will  deserve  the  blame  in  so  far 
that,  as  the  .normally  majority  party  in  the  senate, 
it  has  permitted  the  normally  minority  party  in  that 
body  so  to  abuse  and  distort  its  powers  that  they  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  the  discharge  of  the  business  of 


the  government,  and  break  down  under  the  least  ad- 
ditional strain,  like  that  applied  by  the  present  crisis. 

Chicago  (111.)  Xteoril  (Ind.) 

Vexing  questions  call  for  prompt  and  well-consid- 
ered action,  but  if  the  present  congress  fails  to  take 
such  acticm  the  president  should  make  sure  before  call- 
ing a  special  session  that  the  Philippine  and  Cuban 
troubles  are  not  made  simply  a  pretext  for  convening 
congress  to  pass  other  bills.  From  the  first  Senator 
Hanna  and  those  supporting  the  nefarious  shipping 
bill  have  threatened,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  their  sulP 
sidy  scheme,  to  make  a  special  session  necessary  by 
holding  up  needed  legislation.  They  have  ckimed  the 
power  to  bring  this  about,  ig^noring  evidently  the  very 
patent  fact  that  such  a  plan  implies  collusion,  or  at 
least  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  president.  Before 
a  special  session  is  called,  let  it  be  plainly  understood 
that  it  is  indispensable,  and  that  it  will  not  be  made 
the  opportunity  for  forcing  to  passage  measures  which 
are  not  indispensable. 

Waahin^on  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 

The  Cuban  and  Philippine  questions  are  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  either  hurriedly  considered  or 
postponed  for  a  year.  British  action  may  soon  place 
the  Nicaraguan  canal  question  in  a  position  to  be 
quickly  acted  upon.  Were  the  new  congress  called  to* 
gether  in  extra  session,  it  could  devote  March,  April, 
and  May  to  these  important  issues  with  good  results 
for  everybody  in  interest.  Tiie  spring  weather  in 
Washington  is  delightful.  Tlie  country  would  take 
no  alarm.  The  business  world  would  have  no  reason 
to  fear  any  tinkering  with  either  the  finances  or  the 
tariff.  Why  not  an  extra  session,  therefore?  Why 
should  not  congress  address  itself  promptly  to  mat- 
ters which  can  gain  nothing  from  undue  delay,  and 
which  are  so  distinctly  within  its  authority? 

Boston  (Mass. )/r<rr«^  (Ind.  Dem.) 

Luck  is  against  the  party  calling  extra  sessions. 
Nothing  can  justify  the  belief  in  Republican  quarters 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  will  fail  to  be  repeated 
now  but  the  helplessness  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Will  it  do  to  rely  on  this?  We  doubt.  The  Demo- 
crats are  abandoning  silver  as  an  issue.  They  are 
looking  for  another  issue  to  take  its  place.  Suppose 
the  Republicans  furnish  them  with  one  in  the  form 
of  an  odious  ship  subsidy  bill  forced  through  at  an 
extra  session  of  congress?  Nothing  could  be  more 
fatuous  policy  than  such  action  in  the  face  of  a  potent 
opposition  party,  and  the  Republicans  will  be  doiijg 
much  to  create  such  an  opposition  if  they  call  an  extra 
session  and  pass  such  a  bill  in  the  coming  spring. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Timei  (Dem.) 

There  is  a  suspicion  extant  that  subsidy  lurks  be- 
hind the  extraordinary  session  scheme,  and  that  the 
president  has  been  won  over  to  help  it  along  in  that 
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■wmy.  We  understand  that  the  subsidy  lobbyists  claim 
«  sure  and  easy  majority  in  the  next  congress,  and  a 
less  expensive  campaign  than  the  present, one  is  prov- 
ing. So  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hanna  may  be  pre- 
paring to  make  good  his  threat  that  he  would  keep^ 
congress  in  Washington  all  stunmer  if  it  refused  to 
pass  the  subsidy  bill  at  this  session. 

Providence  (R.  I.) /»«r»«<i/  Ind.) 

Neither  the  Philippines  nor  Cuba  necessitates  an 
«xtra  session.  Is  there  any  other  ground  on  which 
one  should  be  called  ?  None  can  be  found  except  the 
purpose  of  some  ship  subsidy  bill  advocates  to  run  their 
measure  through  such  an  assemblage.  If  the  ship  sub- 
tidy  bill  is  forced  through  next  month,  it  may  prevent 
even  the  brief  debate  which  may  be  needed  to  make 
the  Spooner  bill  into  law.  But  in  that  case  the  ob- 
jection to  the  extra  session  will  become  academic,  and 
drcumstances  have  been  referred  to  showing  that  not 
even  the  taking  up  of  all  spare  time  by  the  subsidy  bill 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  no  Philippine  legislation 
by  the  present  congress. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  fret  Prtss  (Dem.) 

It  is  solemnly  suggested  that  the  Cuban  constitu- 
tion would  not  be  ready  for  congressional  action  be- 
fore the  4th  of  March,  and  probably  would  not  be 
submitted  before  that  date.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  what  the  event  will  vindicate  the  prophecy. 
It  would  not  be  humane  or  considerate  to  keep  those 
poor  people  in  suspense  for  a  whole  year ;  ergo,  there 
must  be  a  special  session  and  the  way  opened  to  the 
so^dy  plotters. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  l^orth  American  (Rep.) 

If  congress  should  be  called  to  an  extra  session, 
tiwre  must  be  some  substantial  reason  for  doing  so. 
TTjc  Spooner  resolution  is  not  big  enough  to  hide  the 
ship  subsidy  scheme  under.  A  special  session  for  the 
benefit  of  »  clique  of  bounty  seekers  is  more  than  the 
American  people  will  accept  in  a  spirit  of  patience. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  ChrtnieU- Telegraph  (Ind.) 

In  the  weeks  that  remain  before  the  4th  of  March 
the  wOTk  that  ought  to  be  done  by  congress  can  be 
dooe,  if  all  the  senators  and  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
acautiws  will  but  carry  forward  the  l^slative  busi- 
ness in  a  btisinesslike  wayt  Such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure would  obviate  the  necessity  for  an  extra  session. 

Cindanati  (O.)  Enquirer  (Dem.) 

An  extra  session  for  iSat  avowed  intention  of  pass- 
it^  the  subsidy  measure,  or  for  action  on  appropria- 
tion bills  or  other  practically  essential  business  that 
might  be  delayed  for  the  sake  of  the  subsidy  bill  at  the 
present  session  would  not  be  popular.  It  would  not 
be  a  good  platform  on  which  to  go  before  the  people 
this  year.  . 

San  Fiancisco  (Calif.)  StOleHn  (Rep.) 

An  extra  sessicm  tmder  present  drctunstances 
comes  as  a  relief.  It  will  enable  congress  to  consider 
bills  on  their  merits.  There  is  less  danger  of  bad 
testation  in  a  session  of  unlimited  length  than  in  one 
the  limited  life  of  which  enables  opponents  of  a  bill 
to  talk  it  to  death. 

♦ 

Cuba  and  the  United  States 
The  completion  and  presentation  to  the  convention 
cf  the  first  draft  of  the  Cuban  constitution  (see  PuBUC 
Opinion,  31  January,  page  137)  has  given  rise  to  con- 
-sidend>le  discussion  in  regard  to  the  relations  which 
are  to  exist  between  the  island  and  this  country.  The 
constitution  provides  for  absolute  sovereignty,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  special  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.    If,  however,  Wash- 


ington dispatches  are  to  be  believed,  the  administration 
is  not  disposed  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  sovereignty  in  Cuba.'  Thus  the  correspcmd- 
ent  of  the  New"  York  Herald  says :  "President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  his  advisers  are  resolved  that  Cuba  must 
not  be  footloose  in  the  matter  of  her  international  re- 
lations; that  she  must  not  be  vested  willi  the  power 
to  engage  in  a  war  which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  this  government,  and  that  the  United 
States  must  take  reasonable  precautions  against  any 
such  entanglements  on  the  part  of  its  ward.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  desire  of  the  president  that  there  shall 
be  some  document  that  will  forever  show  that  this 
country  has  not  been  ignored.  Without  some  such 
provision  the  Cuban  convention  would  have  been  called 
in  vain,  as  its  work  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  gov- 
enmient.  Cuba's  relations  to  this  country  must  not  be 
such  as  will  allow  the  possibility  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence and  of  turmoil,  to  the  detriment  and  worry  of  this 
government." 

Press  Comment 

New  York  Trilmne  (Rep.) 

The  United  States  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
destroying  the  old  government,  the  only  government 
the  island  had,  and  of  setting  up  a  new  one  in  its  place. 
It  owes  it  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  itself  to  maJce 
sure  that  the  new  government  is  better  than  the  old 
and  is  "capable  of  observing  its  international  obliga- 
tions." It  is  the  right  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  upon  the  Cuban  constitution,  and  to  do 
so  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  and  with  the  fullest  of 
power  to  amend  according  to  its  discretion  or  even  to 
reject  outright.  This  country  was  the  rescuer  of 
Cuba  from  Spanish  misrule,  it  has  been  and  is  its 
guardian  in  its  transition  period,  and  it  is  necessarily 
to  be  its  sponsor  for  the  new  career  which  is  to  come. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  only  sense  and  justice  that 
there  shall  be  some  formal  and  authoritative  statement 
of  that  relationship,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance of  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  guardian- 
ship and  control. 

New  York  Prets  (Rep.) 
It  is  the  statesmanship  of  Melbourne  that  is  re- 
quired. That  jaunty  nobleman's  recurrent  apothegm, 
"Well,  can't  you  let  it  alone?"  has  the  appositeness 
of  inspiration.  Washington  is  reported  to  be  all  at 
sea  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  Cuba  when  the  con- 
stitution comes.  The  answer  is  to  do  nothing  with 
Cuba,  but  send  the  constitution  back  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  to  the  yotmgest, 
though  by  no  means  least,  of  republics.  Then  it  re- 
mains routinely  to  let  the  Cubans  set  up  imder  it  the 
govenunent  for  which  it  provides.  If  it  be  "stable 
enough  to  maintain  foreign  relations,"  which  is  all  tiie 
government  we  are  pled^d  to  provide,  let  the  foreign 
relations  be  instituted,  and  lo !  the  thing  is  done.  If  it 
has  to  be  done  over  it  can  just  as  well  be  done  from 
Key  West  as  from  Matanzas. 

New  York  Evening  Pest  (Ind.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  convention  has  square- 
ly met  Secretary  Root's  challenge,  in  all  that  relates  to 
a  limited  Cuban  sovereignty.  His  idea  that  free  and 
independent  Cuba  should  have  neither  army  nor  navy, 
should  contract  no  public  loan,  and  shotild  have  no 
direct  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  countries,  is 
contemptuously  brushed  aside.  The  Cuban  constitu- 
tion explicitly  provides  that  all  these  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty shall  be  reserved  to  the  Cuban  republic.  It  is 
mudi  to  be 'hoped  that  the  convention  will  bring  its 
labors  to  a  close  at  an  early  day.    The  sooner  it  places 
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its  completed  constitution  before  the  American  admin- 
istration, the  sooner  will  it  appear  whether  the  latter 
means  to  keep  faith  or  not. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Suit  (Dem.) 
The  right  of  this  government  to  impose  any  re- 
strictions upon  the  Cubans  in  the  matter  of  their  for- 
eign relations,  or  to  dictate  what  their  relations  shall 
be  to  the  United  States,  is  not  conceded  by  the  Cubans, 
nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  pledge  of  independence 
made  in  the  most  solemn  form  by  congress  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Spain.  The  declaration  of  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution that  "the  people  of  Cuba  shall  constitute  a 
sovereign  state"  merely  affirms  what  congress  recog- 
nized as  the  right  of  the  Cubans  a  little  less  than  three 
years  ago.  Moreover,  the  supreme  court  has  recently 
decided  that  Cuba  is  a  foreign  country.  As  such  it  is 
under  no  obligations  to  consult  the  United  States  in 
framing  its  constitution. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  (Dem.) 

^  Congress  long  ago  pledged  this  government  to 
withdraw  from  Cuba  when  it  had  established  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own.  A  constitutional  convention  is  now 
in  session  preparing  a  frame  of  government.  That 
convention  derives  its  powers  solely  from  the  Cuban 
people,  and  its  powers  are  limited  entirely  to  the  fram- 
ing of  a  constitution  under  which  the  Cuban  people 
wUl  be  governed.  With  that  constitution  the  people 
of  this  country  have  no  business  or  concern.  In  every 
essential  respect  our  attitude  toward  Cuba  should  be 
that  of  helpful,  friendly  cooperation,  but  with  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  it  is  to  constitute  a  sovereign 
government  over  which  we  exercise  no  domination 
whatever. 

.St  Paul  (Minn.)  GUbt  (Dem.) 

By  liberating  the  Cubans,  we  have  become  respon- 
sible for  their  good  behavior.  We  had  no  business 
to  interfere  except  to  establish  a  higher  and  better 
order  of  things.  To  substitute  for  a  foreign  despotism 
a  much  more  onerous  and  unjust  native  despotism  in 
the  form  of  a  dictatorship,  such  as  most  of  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  are  cursed  with,  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  ourselves  and  a  farce  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  By  the  part  we  took  in  their  bdtalf,  the  Cu- 
bans have  become  our  wards,  and  it  is  our  sacred  duty 
to  make  sure  that  they  establish  a  government  in  ac- 
cwd  with  the  principles  for  the  sake  of  which  we  inter- 
fered. 

Boston  (Mass.)  y»«r«<i/( Rep.) 

Those  who  are  so  quick  to  discern  an  intention  to 
ignore  all  obligations  to  the  United  States  forget  the 


order  in  which  the  duties  of  the  convention  were  de- 
fined by  General  Wood,  when  he  opened  it.  He  said 
to  the  delegates,  it  will  be  remembered:  "It  will  be 
your  duty,  first,  to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for 
CubsP,  and  when  that  has  been  done,  to  formulate  what, 
in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States."  The  convention  is  now 
attending  to  the  first  of  these  duties,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly absurd  to  infer  anything  as  to  its  attitude  re- 
garding the  second  from  its  failure  to  confuse  the  two. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. )  Inquirer  (Rep. ) 

The  constitution  which  the  convention  has  been 
asked  to  ratify,  and  which  in  all  probability  it  will 
ratify,  is  framed  in  every  respect  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  projected  republic  of  Cuba  is  to  be  an  abso- 
lute sovereignty.  Should  these  fine  plans  be  realized, 
the  result  would  be  that  we  should  have  at  our  doors  a 
quarrelsome  neighbor  for  whose  good  conduct  we 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  responsible,  but  over 
whose  actions  we  should  have  no  control.  We  can  not 
think  that  this  is  a  development  which  congress  will 
be  willing  to  admit. 

New  York   World  (Dem.) 

Is  Cuba  to  be  free?  Her  people  evidently  think 
so,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Does  the 
president  intend  to  keep  the  nation's  pledge?  Or  is 
he  looking  for  a  new  "insurrection"?  Do  "Duty  and 
Destiny,"  those  heavenly  twins  of  imperialism  and 
hypocrisy,  require  that  the  United  States  shall  take 
the  place  of  Spain  as  a  subjugator  and  ruler  in  Cuba 
as  well  as  in  the  Philippines? 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  (Ind.) 

There  is  really  no  honorable  course  open  to  the 
United  States  government  but  to  accept  the  Cuban 
constit;ition,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  conflict  with 
the  territorial  claims  of  the  United  States  under  the 
treaty  of  Paris ;  and  that  acceptance  should  not  be  de- 
layed a  full  year.  It  is  literally  none  of  our  business 
what  sort  of  a  constitution  the  Cubans  adopt,  so  long 
as  it  appears  to  provide  for  a  stable  government. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  (Dem.) 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  proposed  constitution 
that  even  remotely  intimates  the  need  of  any  special 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  It  is,  in  short,, 
such  a  constitution  as  a  people  might  adopt  who  felt 
themselves  really  free  and  independent.  There  may 
be  changes,  of  course,  before  the  draft  is  adopted  by 
the  convention.  But  if  it  is  not  changed,  what  is  Mr. 
McKinley  going  to  do  about  it? 


-r  McARTH 
B*  criticiied 


UR:     "Put   him   off  the    laland. 
an  Army  officer."— CA«'<v«AK»r<> 


CUBA:     "I'll    get   my  freedom  all    riglit  MRS.    CUBA:   "  Vou  are  goine  up  to  see 

htn  I'm  big,  but  l'»e  meetln'  acme  mighty       your  uncle,  and  I  want  you  to  make  a  good 
laer'frlenda"'— ai»»4i««rfyv«/»ZJni&rji,.     K'.        ImpreMion."— 3fi«i<M»/««r  7V»*f(w 


qnaer. 
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Pittaburg  (Pa.)  Cammtrcial  Gautt*  (Rep. )  , 

There  is  no  need  for  haste  in  giving  approval  to 
the  Cuban  constitution,  and  the  attempt  to  create  in  ad- 
vance a  sentiment  in  this  country  against  careful  de- 
liberation and  objection,  if  need  be,  to  the  terms  of  the 
doctmient  is  not  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Cuba. 

•I- 
Twin  "  Despotisms  "  of  Jefferson  and 
McKinley 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eaglt 
Those  good  people  who  have  been  charging  Presi- 
dent McKinley  with  the  desire  to  be  a  despot  in  the 
Philippines  because  he  has  recommended  that  con- 
gress pass  such  laws  as  will  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  greater  degree  of  civil  government  in  the  islands 
under  the  control  of  the  president  until  such  time  as  a 
permanent  system  of  government  is  provided,  are 
doubtless  not  aware  that  their  remarks  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Spooner 
bill,  which  would  give  to  the  president  the  necessary 
authority  in  the  premises,  has  been  before  the  senate 
for  nearly  a  year.  Its  passage  at  this  time  would  sim- 
plify matters  very  much.  It  is  what  the  president  and 
his  advisers  are  supposed  to  think  ought  to  be  passed 
and  it  is  what  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  cabinet  fa- 
vored in  1803.  Indeed,  except  as  changed  conditions 
require  slight  modifications,  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  for  the  control  of  Louisiana 
prior  to  the  setting  up  of  territorial  governments  in 
the  new  national  domain.  Here  are  the  two  measures 
side  by  side: 


LOUISIANA    BILL,     1803 

And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  until  the  expiration  of 
the  present  session  of  con- 
gress, unless  provision  for 
&e  temporary  government 
of  the  said  territories  be 
;ooner  made  by  congress, 
all  the  military,  civil,  and 
judicial  powers  exercised  by 
the  officers  of  the  existing 
government  of  the  same 
shall  be  vested  in  such  per- 
son and  persons,  and  shall 
be  exercised  in  such  manner 
as  the  president  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct, 
for  maintaining  and  protect- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Louis- 
iana in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  religion. 


SPOONBR   BILL,    I9OO 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That 
when  all  insurrection  against 
the  sovereignty  and  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States  in 
the  Philippine  islands,  ac- 
quired from  Spain  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on 
the  loth  day  of  December, 
1898,  shall  have  been  com- 
pletely suppressed  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  all  military, 
civil,  and  judicial  powers 
necessary  to  govern  the  said 
islands  shall,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  congress,  be 
vested  in  such  person  and 
persons  and  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  such  manner  as  the 
president  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct  for  main- 
taining and  protecting  the 
inhabitants  of  said  islands  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  reli- 
gion. 

The  Louisiana  bill  worked  all  right  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  a  temporary 
measure,  admittedly  such,  and  it  was  also  constitu- 
tional. The  president  is  governing  the  Philippines 
now  through  a  commander  of  the  army,  and  there  is 
no  more  despotic  power  than  that  which  a  general 
exercises.  His  request  for  l^slation  is  an  appeal  that 
the  congress  share  with  him  the  responsibilities  by 
permitting  him  to  establish  a  greater  degree  of  civil 
government  than  is  possible  for  an  army  commander 
to  establish.  And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  there 
be  any  despotism  in  this  then  Jefferson  must  be 
charged  with  the  same  offense. 


The  Problem  of  the  Philippine  Friars 

New  York  tndtpendtnt 

An  important  part  of  the  Philippine  omunission'* 
report  is  a  long  statement  about  the  friars,  written  by 
Judge  Taft  and  indorsed  by  his  associates.  Of  the 
regular  parishes  all  but  150  were  administered  by 
Spanish  monks  of  the  Dominican,  Augustinian  or 
Franciscan  orders,  to  which  natives  were  not  ad- 
mitted ;  and  it  is  against  these  orders,  together  with  the 
Recolletos,  a  brandi  of  the  Augustinians,  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  people  is  shown.  For  the  church  itself 
they  have  a  cordial  affection  and  for  the  Jesuits,  Ca- 
puchins, Benedictines,  and  Paulists  they  do  not  feel 
special  hostility.  Against  the  orders  first  mentioned, 
however,  the  feeling  is  so  bitter  that  it  is  almost  hope- 
less to  look  for  a  situation  of  peace  and  prosperity  if 
the  impression  goes  through  the  islands  that  these 
friars  are  to  be  reinstated  by  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  causes  of  this  hostility  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  politicaf  power  exercised  by  the  orders. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  people  believe. 
Judge  Taft  says,  that  the  United  States  government 
is  not  supporting  the  friars,  with  all  their  record  of  op- 
pression, if  it  compels  the  people  to  receive  them 
again.  With  reference  to  the  possible  solution  of  the 
problem  by  purchasing  the  property  of  the  orders,  it  is 
suggested  that  bonds  g^uaranteed  by  the  United  States 
might  be  issued,  to  be  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  same  property  to  small  landholders  (which 
would  have  the  additional  good  effect  of  increasing  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  themselves),  or  that  the  es- 
tates so  acquired  might  be  held  for  the  interests  of 
general  education. 

New  York  Timtt 
Unquestionably  there  are  very  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  suggested  plan.  The 
money  would  have  to  be  advanc^  by  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  regarded  by  a  considerable  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Catholic  church,  and  would  be  resented.  There 
is  not  now  any  definite  authority  in  any  branch  of  our 
government  to  engage  the  national  credit  for  such  a 
purpose.  All  these  matters  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied; and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  commission 
does  not  commit  itself  wholly  to  the  plan.  But  if  it  be 
feasible,  it  has  certain  essential  and  lasting  advantj^es. 
It  meets  the  obligation  of  the  United  ^tes  to  deal 
honorably  with  the  property  rights  of  the  church.  It 
leaves  open  to  the  church  the  replacement  of  the  ob- 
noxious friars  by  priests  better  suited  to  their  task. 
It  will  tend  to  create  a  class  of  self-supporting  natives 
owing  their  prosperity  to  the  policy  of  the  American 
government.  It  will  probably  associate  the  American 
government  intimately  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
all  that  is  most  helpful  and  desirable  in  their  lives.  It 
will  promote  a  class  closely  bound  to  the  latM,  need- 
ing and  wishing  order  and  good  administration,  and 
ready  to  work  under  American  guidance  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  efficient  self-government.  If  it  be  found, 
on  due  consideration,  that  these  results  can  be  relied 
on,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  will  re- 
fuse approval  and  support  to  this  policy. 

New  York  THbunt 

The  plan  is  for  the  Philippine  insular  administra- 
tion to  ptu'chase  such  lands  as  the  friars  legitimately 
own,  to  pay  for  them  with  Philippine  money,  and  to 
resell  them  to  the  Filipinos,  thus  transforming  tenants 
into  landed  proprietors — ^a  most  salutary  and  auspi- 
cious change.  The  most  that  is  asked  of  the  United 
States  is  that  it  will  loan  the  money,  ^f  such  a  loan  be 
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needed,  or  guarantee  a  Philippine  loan  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  the  perfect  security  of  which  there  could  be 
no  question.  Judge  Taft  further  sugeests  that  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land  a  sdiool  fund  could 
be  formed,  which  would  promote  education  in  the  is- 
lands and  thus  further  commend  the  scheme  to  the 
Filipinos.  Whatever  may  finally  be  decided  as  to  these 
proposals,  one  step  is  obvious  and  easy.  If  the  lands 
of  the  friars  have  escaped  taxation  hitherto,  they 
should  escape  it  no  longer.  That  alone  might  present- 
ly do  much  to  clear  up  the  situation.  A  searching  tax, 
that  could  not  be  evaded,  has  often  cured  the  disease 
of  huge  land-holding  by  absentee  or  non-productive 
proprietors. 

New  York  OutUai 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  commission  appears 
to  us  admirable ;  it  is  just,  it  is  wise  economically,  aiid 
it  promises  to  satisfy  both  parties  to  this  long  quarrel. 
Qingress  ought  to  adopt,  or,  by  empowering  the  presi- 
dent, make  possible  the  adoption  of,  the  only  just  and 
sensible  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  long-standing  feud  between  the  friars  and 
the  people,  a  feud  which  is  economic  even  more  than 
it  is  religious.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  unanimous 
expression  of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  by  the 
people  and  the  press  of  all  parties  as  will  secure  in- 
stant attention  and  immediate  action  from  congress  on 
these  just  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  Filipinos  so 
effectively  formulated  for  them  by  the  Philippine  com- 
mission. 

Chicago  (lU.)  Tritutu  (Rep.) 

It  would  simplify  the  whole  matter  if  the  friars 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  insular  government  for  their 
property,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  islands  and  also  for  the  church  if 
the  friars  were  to  be  reinstated.  The  interests  of  the 
church  and  the  cause  of  peace  would  ^like  be  sub- 
served by  the  substitution  of  American  priests  for  the 
friars.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  such  solution  will  be 
found  to  be  possible. 

To  Make  Silver  Dollars  Interchangeable  with 

Gold 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Catt (Rep.) 

Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  proposed 

law  to  make  gold  ahd  silver  coins  interchangeable  at 

the  treasury,  and  the  necessity  for  it.    A  brief  answer 

would  be  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  our 


coins  and  currency  as  good  as  gold,  which  is  the  de 
sirable  state  toward  which  the  students  of  finance 
have  been  directing  legislation  since  1896.  The  ar- 
gument for  this  legislation  is  made  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Indianapolis  conference,  which  body 
has  formed  and  directed  the  gold  standard  legislation 
that  has  been  so  far  enacted.  Tht  only  way  to  make 
the  gold  standard  unassailable  is  to  provide  for  the 
free  exchange  by  the  treasury  of  all  standard  coins 
issued  by  the  United  States,  for  each  other,  without 
discrimination,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  This  gives 
every  holder  and  earner  of  money  a  direct  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  and  secures  the 
parity  of  all  silver  money  by  making  it  as  good  as 
gold.  The  advocates  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  will,  of  course, 
enter  the  objection  that  such  a  law  treats  silver  as  a 
gold  certificate,  but  they  can  hardly  object  to  putting 
silver  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  paper  currency, 
which  is  made  redeemable  in  gold.  It  will  not  add 
appreciably  to  the  gold  obligations  of  the  government. 
At  present  the  holders  of  silver  have  the  power  of 
exchanging  it  for  gold  indirectly  by  paying  it  as  tariff 
and  internal  revenue  taxes.  By  this  indirect  method 
they  keep  gold  out  of  the  treasury  and  have  the  power 
to  reduce  the  gold  reserve.  But  when  all  forms  of 
coin  and  currency  are  kept  at  a  parity  by  freedom  of 
exchange,  there  will  be  no  object  in  discriminating  in 
favor  of  silver  in  the  payment  of  federal  taxes. 

New  York  Nation  (Ind.) 

The  Statement  made  by  Secretary  Gage  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Congressman  Hill's  gold  standard  bill  should 
pass,  has  not  been  surpassed  for  clearness  by  any- 
thing that  we  have  seen  in  the  silver  controversy. 
The  substance  of  it  is  that  confidence,  like  charity,  be- 
gins at  home.  If  the  government  wants  the  holder 
of  silver  dollars  to  believe  that  they  are  equal  in  value 
to  gold,  the  government  must  begin  by  treating  them 
as  such.  But  what  did  the  government  actually  do? 
The  house,  last  March,  passed  a  bill  making  gold  and 
silver  dollars  'exchangeable  for  each  other  at  the  treas- 
ury. The  senate  struck  that  clause  out  and  the  bill 
passed  without  it.  What  was  the  public  to  infer  from 
that  change  in  the  form  of  the  bill?  Evidently,  that 
the  government  itself  doubted  whether  the  silver  dol- 
lar would  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  be 
the  equal  of  the  gold  one.  This  is  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  the  monetary  situation  today.  The  govern- 
ment makes  a  distinction  between  silver  and  gold,  and 


U.  8.:    "I  don't  naed  emtehea,  untie  me." 

—Ntm  y»rh  IftrU 
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because  it  does  so  the  financial  community  makes  a 
distinction.  The  ordinary  citizen  does  not  know  any 
diffei'ence  between  the  two,  but  the  bankers  and  money 
dealers  stand  ready  to  "turn  in  silver"  to  the  treasury, 
and  keep  back  gold,  at  any  time  when  the  financial 
horizon  looks  squally ;  and  they  do  so  merely  and  sole- 
ly because  the  government,  while  receiving  silver  dol- 
lars at  the  back  door  in  the  form  of  taxes,  refuses  to 
redeem  them  at  the  front  door  in  gold. 

MA  Billion-and-a-Half  Congress 

Washington  Correspondence  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

A  few  days  ago  an  inspired  statement  went  out 
from  the  capitol  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  on 
the  enormous  total  which  the  appropriations  of  this 
congress  were  reaching.  The  object  of  this  publica- 
tion is  evidently  "to  sound  an  alarm,"  by  expressing 
a  fear  that  has  long  disturbed  the  conservative  men 
who  remain  at  the  helm.  Expenditures,  it  was  de- 
clared, would  go  higher  this  time  than  ever  before  in 
the  peace  history  of  the  government.  Mr.  Cannon's 
prediction  was  quoted  that  the  totals  for  both  sessions 
of  this  congress  would  reach  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars, and  it  was  even  suggested  that  a  billion  and  three- 
quarters  might  come  nearer  the  mark,  although  it  was 
only  ten  years  ago  that  the  phrase  "A  billion-dollar 
congress"  signified  extravagance. 

New  York  WorU  (Dem.) 

Since  Mr.  McKinley's  administration  began,  the 
annual  army  appropriation  has  increased  over  four- 
fold. It  was  $23,000,000  for  the  year  in  which  he 
was  inaugurated.  For  the  current  year  it  exceeds 
$114,000,000.  The  passage  of  the  new  army  bill 
will  make  this  four-fold  increase  of  military  expend- 
iture permanent*  The  naval  appropriation  for  the 
year  1897,  when  Mr.  McKinley's  term  began,  was 
$30,500,000,  using  round  figures.  For  the  current 
year  it  is  over  $65,000,000,  so  that  our  naval  expend- 
itures are  over  twice  as  large  now  as  when  McKinley 
was  inaugurated.  And  that  increase  is  also  perma- 
nent. The  river  and  harbor  appropriation  for  the  last 
year  before  McKinley  became  president  was  a  little 
less  than  $16,000,000.  The  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priation now  pending  in  the  senate  and  already  passed 
by  the  house  is  nearly  $60,000,000 — almost  four  times 
as  large.  All  along  the  line  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  government  uncfer  Mr.  McKinley  and 
because  of  his  policies.    Expansion  is  expensive. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Fret  Press 

There  is  a  condition  in  congress  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  ways  of  practical  politics.  One  of  the 
strong  claims  of  the  successful  party  was  that  it  would 
reduce  the  war  taxes  made  necessary  by  our  troubles 
with  Spain  and  the  train  of  expensive  consequences 
to  which  they  led.  The  initiative  to  the  fulfillment 
of  these  promises  was  taken  in  the  house ;  but  the  prog- 
ress of  legislation  encountered  at  once  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  increasing  expenditures  and  reducing  revenues 
without  producing  a  deficit.  The  predicament 
amounted  to  that  of  an  individual  who  attempted  to 
economize  by  spending  more  money  in  order  to  meet 
the  exactions  of  a  lessened  income. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation  must  be  made. 
Every  congressman  with  as  much  as  a  valley  flooded 
by  spring  freshets  wanted  a  piece  of  this  gift  from  the 
government.  It  pleased  his  constituents,  among 
whom  the  money  would  be  used,  indicated  that  he  was 
a  man  of  influence  in  shaping  national  legislation; 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  sending  out  a. printed  speech 
free  of  personal  cost,  and  materially  increased  his 


chances  of  reelection.  The  army  must  be  doubled  in 
order  to  meet  an  emergency  that  the  government  is 
protesting,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  does  not  exist 
We  must  have  100,000  men  to  subdue  insurgents  who 
are  petitioning  and  crying  for  peace.  This  seems  like 
an  extravagant  superfluity,  but  the  army  rmg,  the 
president  and  the  steering  committee  insist  that  they 
must  have  it.  The  "business"  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  equally  insistent  upon  building  up  our  mer- 
chant marine  by  endowing  existing  monopolies  and 
helping  build  slow  freighters  as  an  auxiliary  to  ^e 
navy,  which  is  calling  for  the  fastest  warships  that  can 
be  built,  and  suggesting  about  $60,000,000  as  enougli 
to  tide  it  over  until  it  can  get  another  whirl  at  fte 
treasury. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  billion  and  a  half  in  appro- 
priations, the  question  of  ways  and  means  to  settle 
becomes  obtrusive.  The  alternative  is  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  or  to  leave  the  war  taxes  substantially 
as  they  are.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the 
senate  should  cut  below  the  house  reduction  on  beer, 
but  politicians  know  what  the  brewers'  combine  is.  It 
must  not  be  offended,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  place 
the  burden  on  shoulders  that  are  politically  weaker. 
Now  that  the  issue  is  made  between  economy  and  per- 
sonal and  party  influence  in  the  directions  that  count 
for  so  much  in  local  as  well  as  national  contests,  econ- 
omy must  expect  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 

•«• 
The  Political  Alphabet  and   Social   Cathecism 

A  feature  of  the  recent  Gridiron  Qub  dinner  in 
Washington  was  the  "Twentieth  Century  Gridiron 
Primer,  presented  to  each  guest.  Among  other 
clever  contents  was  a  rhymed  alphabet,  appropriately 
illustrated,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

A  stands  for  Ar-my, 

The  Or-gan-i-za-tion 
We  use  for  be-nev-o-lent 

As-sim-il-a-tion. 

B  is  for  Br — ^n, 

De-moc-ra-cy's  Boss 
Wor-ship'd  with  in-cense. 

Like  Chi-na-man's  joss. 

C  is  for  Cu-ba, 

An  Isle  of  the  Sea, 
Which  we're  hold-ing  a  might-y 

Long  While  as  Tnist-ee. 

E  is  Ex-pan-sion — 

Ex-pe-ri-ence,  too, 
Which  we'll  have  in  A-bun-dance 

Be-fore  we  get  through. 

H  is  Ha-zing,  by  which 

Ed-u-ca-tional  Aid 
Men  and  Gen-tle-men  quick-ly 

At  West  Point  are  made. 

R  is  R— s— V— It  first. 

And  the  Rest  way  be-hind. 
In  His  Wisdom  the  Lord 

Made  but  one  of  this  Kind. 

The  Social  Catechism,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
gridiron  primer,  also  had  some  rather  telling  ques- 
tions and  answers,  these  among  others : 

Q.  What  are  your  social  duties?  A.  To  obey 
the  law  when  it  suits;  to  dodge  it  when  it  imposes 
taxes. 

Q.  What  is  law?  A.  Something  congressmen 
are  paid  salaries  to  enact. 

Q.  What  is  considered  the  supreme  law  ?  A.  The 
constitution  (in  some  parts  of  the  country). 
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Q.  What  constitutes  the  United  States?  A. 
Thirteen  originally  rebellious  states ;  thirty-two  other 
states,  chiefly  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  the  territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Luzon, 
Mindanao,  Palawan,  Samar,  Panay,  Negros,  Bohol, 
Leyte,  Masbate,  Marinduque,  Basilan,  Polillo,  Catan- 
duanes,  the  empire  of  Sulu,  Tutuila,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  several  others. 

Q.  Who  are  the  principal  officers  of  the  United 
States?  A.  The  president,  the  vice-president,  and  the 
yellow  journals. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  president  and  vice-president 
appointed  ?    A.  By  boss-ridden  national  conventions. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  yellow  journals  appointed  ? 
A.  By  themselves. 

Q.  How  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made? 
A.  They  are  suggested  in  the  house  and  enacted  in 
the  senate. 

Q.  What  is  the  senate  of  the  United  States  ?  A. 
Give  it  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  house  of  representatives?  A. 
David  B.  Henderson,  successor  to  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Q.  In  whom  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  vested  ?  A.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  does  not  run  against  the  Chicago  plat- 
form; and  in  such  number  of  inferior  courts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  places  for  extinct  statesmen. 

Q.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  national 
and  state  governments?  A.  None,  when  the  Old 
Flag  and  an  Appropriation  are  involved. 

Q.  What  are  the  state  governments  ?  A.  Princi- 
pally organized  trusts. 

Q.  How  are  they  conducted?  A.  By  White 
Caps,  Red  Shirts,  Lynchers,  Regulators,  and  Rail- 
roads. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  law  ?  A.  Usually 
to  shield  criminals ;  occasionally  to  prevent  lynchings. 

Q.  What  offenses  are  punishable  with  death  in 
the  United  States?  A.  Mugwumpery,  peaching,  and 
going  to  West  Point. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  death  penalty  inflicted? 
A.  By  electrocution,  elocution,  hanging,  and  hazing. 

Q.  How  is  the  guilt  of  an  offender  ascertained? 
A.  By  investigating  the  post-office  department. 

Congressional  Summary 

January  28. — In  the  senate  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  leaders  of  the  federal  party  in  the  Philip- 
pines, praying  for  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment; Senator  Towne,  of  Minnesota,  spoke  in  favor 
of  granting  independence  to  the  Filipinos;  at  the 
close  of  his  speech  he  retired  from  the  senate,  Moses 
E.  Clapp  being  sworn  in  as  his  successor ;  considera- 
tion of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  continued, 
an  irrigation  amendment  being  adopted.  The  bill  to 
revise  and  codify  the  postal  laws  was  passed  by  the 
house. 

January  29. — ^The  senate  passed  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill;  Mr.  Frye  called  up  the  shipping  bill, 
and  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  keep  it  to  the 
front,  even  as  against  appropriation  bills,  not  yielding 
to  them  without  the  vote  of  the  senate;  Senator 
Turner  (Fus.  Wash.)  spoke  in  severe  arraignment  of 
the  bill.  The  house  spent  the  day  upon  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  which  was  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  introduction  of  several  general  speeches. 

January  30. — ^The  senate  had  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
before  it  most  of  the  time,  Messrs.  Turley  (Dem. 
Tenn.)  and  Jones  (Dem.  Ark.)  severely  arraigning 
tile  measure;  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  se- 


cure agreement  on  the  army  bill  conference  report. 
The  house  piassed  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
after  a  debate  which  brought  up  the  question  of  poly- 
gamy ;  the  contest  in  the  Ninth  Virginia  district  was 
decided  by  the  committee  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rhea,  the 
Democrat,  who  by  the  returns  was  declared  elected. 

January  31. — In  the  senate  the  conference  report 
on  the  army  reorganization  bill  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  25,  and  the  bill  now  goes  to  the  presi- 
dent for  signature;  consideration  of  the  ship  subsidy 
bill  was  continued.  The  fortifications  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  by  the  house,  and  the  post-office  ap- 
propriation bill  was  taken  up ;  Mr.  Lanham,  of  Texas, 
spoke  on  the  future  of  the  Democratic  party. 

February  i. — ^The  senate  continued  the  debate  on 
\  the  shipping  bill,  and  in  order  to  further  expedite  its 
progress  a  motion  was  agreed  to  for  a  session  begin- 
ning at  1 1  A.  M ;  Senators  Rawlins  (Dem.  Utah)  and 
Berry  (Dem.  Ark.)  occupied  most  of  the  time  in 
speeches  of  vigorous  opposition.  The  house  passed 
an  omnibus  bill  carrying  191  claims^  for  stores  and 
supplies  .taken  by  the  union  army  during  the  rebel- 
lion; the  claims  were  passed  on  by  the  court  of 
claims  and  aggregated  $344480;  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  fraudulent  entry  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
States,  was  passed,  as  were  several  other  bills  of  minor 
importance. 

February  2. — The  ship  subsidy  bill  was  considered 
in  the  senate.  Senators  Turner  and  Mallory  speaking 
against  it ;  Senator  Spooner  announced  his  purpose  of 
mtoving  later  in  the  session  to  displace,  the  subsidy  bill 
and  n^e  the  oleomargarine  bill  the  regular  business. 
The  house  considered  the  post-office  appropriation  bill, 
controversies  arising  over  pneumatic  tube  service  and 
railway  mail  pay. 

Various  Topics 

THE  NEW  ARMY  as  provided  for  by  the  bill  which  has 
just  been  passed  by  congress  will  be  composed  of  92,000  men. 
The  president  is  also  authorized  to  enlist  12,000  Filipinos 
and  a  provisional  regiment  for  Puerto  Rico.,  There  will  be 
30  batteries  of  field  artillery,  26  batteries  of  coast  artillery, 
and  five  new  infantry  reg^iments  (Nos.  26  to  30). 

THE  UNEASY  CREEKS  are  merely  writhing  a  little 
under  the  enforcement  of  the  Curtis  law  of  1898,  the  main 
feature  of  which  is  the  abolition  of  all  tribal  laws  of  the 
Indians  affected  and  the  declaration  that  all  members  of 
the  tribes  shall  be  governed  and  punished  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  just  the  same  as  other  citizens.  Apparently 
a  few  of  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  resist  the  change,  as  is 
not  unnatural;  but  they  are  simply  struggling  against  the 
inevitable,  and  unless  whiskey  gets  among  them  or  s6me 
deputy  marshal  should  become  indiscreet  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  will  speedily  be  brought  under  control  without  the 
firing  of  a  shot. — Providence  Journal. 

THE  ONLY  NEGRO  CONGRESSMAN,  Mr.  White, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the  next  con- 
gress, made  a  noteworthy  speech  in  the  house  last  week. 
He  dealt  with  the  suppression  of  the  colored  vote  in  the 
south  and  with  the  accomplishments  of  his  race  notwith- 
standing great  obstacles.  "With  all  these  odds  against  us," 
Mr.  White  said,  "we  are  forging  our  way  ahead,  slowly  per- 
haps, but  surely.  You  may  tie  and  then  taunt  us  for  lack 
of  bravery,  but  one  day  we  will  break  the  bonds;  you  may 
use  our  labor  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  and  then  taunt  us 
for  our  poverty,  but  we  will  not  always  remain  poor.  You 
may  withhold  even  the  knowledge  of  how  to  read  God's 
word  and  learn  the  way  from  earth  to  glory,  and  then  taunt 
us  upon  our  ignorance,  but  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top,  and  we  are  climbing.  After  enforced  debauchery 
with  many  kindred  horrors  incident  to  slavery,  it  comes  with 
ill  grace  from  the  perpetrators  of  Uiese  deeds  to  hold  up  the 
shortcomings  of  some  61  our  race  to  ridicule  and  scorn." 
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Anglo-German  Friendliness 

Chicago  (111.)  Times-Herald 
Exchanges  of  royal  courtesies  have  often  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  game  of  slaughter  between  the  armies  of 
the  principals,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bonds  of  peace  between  England  and 
Germany  have  been  strengthened  by  the  reception  of 
the  Emperor  William  in  the  former  country.  He  has 
been  made  more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  that  is  not  all.  His  acknowledgments  for  honors 
conferred  upon  him  were  offered  not  only  to  the  king, 
his  uncle,  but  in  the  case  of  the  field  marshalship,  to 
the  active  head  of  the  British  army  and  to  the  head 
of  the  British  cabinet  also.  There  is  evidence  of  a  de- 
sire to  reach  the  British  people  through  their  present 


HAND  IN  Ql.OVtt.—Mmmaflit  Jturnal 

political  chief,  who  has  a  potent  influence  upon  their 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  friendliness  ex- 
hibited is  likely  to  have  a  deep  political  significance. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. )  Inquirer 

The  friendliness  of  the  relations  heretofore  sub- 
sisting between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  instead 
of  being  impaired,  has  been  accentuated,  and  an  alli- 
ance which  has  before  been  vague  as  to  its  terms  and 
limited  as  to  its  operation  seems  likely  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form  and  a  more  comprehensive  exten- 
sion. This  must  be  regarded  as  a  good  thing  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest 
naval  as  Germany  is  the  greatest  military  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  so  long  as  they 
agree  to  act  together  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  any  other  power  will  attempt  to  force 
hostilities  upon  either  one.  This  constitutes  a  guar- 
antee of  inestimable  value  against  the  outbreak  of 
any  war. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glebe-Democrat 

Some  of  the  German  papers  are  quick  to  object  to 
the  new  era  of  dynastic  policy  indicated  by  events 
at  Osborne  and  London  during  the  past  week.  The 
Emperor  William  has  evidently  made  some  gain  in 


the  consideration  of  the  English  people,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  the  two  races  will  be  unchanged,  and 
it  remains  to  be  settled  that  their  destinies  are  in  any 
special  degree  convergent.  In  foreign  policy,  in  colo- 
nial matters,  in  international  affairs,  England  and 
Germany  may  work  in  closer  association  than  in  the 
past,  and  the  emperor  is  certainly  not  likely  to  send 
another  message  breathing  hostility  to  England  like 
that  cabled  to  President  Kruger  a  few  years  ago;  but 
the  entente  between  England  and  Germany  may  easily 
be  overestimated. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prets 

The  elaborate  royal  ceremonial  enacted  on  the 
world's  stage  by  uncle  and  nephew  with  feast  and 
funeral  baked  meats  coming  close  together,  stands 
for  substantial  realities  in  the  relations  of  two  nations. 
It  is  but  one  more  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  world's 
council  chamber.  Russia  and  France  stand  together. 
England  and  Germany  do  the  same.  The  United 
States,  friendly  to  all  and  owing  and  owning  the  claims 
of  each,  must  often  in  the  future  decide  and  determine 
the  course  of  events  as  its  interests  incline  it  to  one 
or  the  other  group.  But  what  these  three  groups  de- 
cide upon  is  today  the  world's  law  and  their  amity 
is  a  world  gospel  of  peace. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Pott 

About  the  dead  queen  and  empress  the  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  are  making  a 
great  show  of  friendship  and  love,  but  this  is  largely 
sentimental,  and  when  a  conflict  of  interests  and  poli- 
cies arises  between  the  two  powers,  which  is  as  certain 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  their  interests 
and  policies  will  be  the  controlling  factors. 

The  Russian  Budget 

For  reasons  not  usually  connected  with  budget 
statements,  the  Russian  budget  statement  for  this  year 
is  attracting  much  attention.  The  1901  estimates  from 
ordinary  revenue  call  for  1,730,096,006  rubles;  extra- 
ordinary revenue,  1,500,000  rubles;  revenue  from  the 
Treasury's  free  cash  balance,  56,886,000  rubles,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,788482,006  rubles.  On  the  other 
hand,  ordinary  expenditure  is  placed  at  1,656,652,556 
rubles  and  an  extraordinary  expenditure  at  131,829450 
rubles,  giving  an  expenditure  of  1,788482,006  rubles. 

London  Ckroniele 
In  the  present  budget  M.  de  Witte  refers  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  Russia  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  additional  expenditure,  which  the 
trouble  in  the  far  east  has  caused,  without  calling  for 
a  loan,  though  there  is  a  pretty  shrewd  general  fijlief 
that  she  stands  'greatly  in  need  of  one.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year  it  was  generally  believed  that  Russia  was 
not  capable  of  supporting  such  a  strain  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  capital,  and  the  minister's  sojourn  in  Paris 
was,  in  spite  of  official  denials,  regarded  as  the  prelim- 
inary of  a  loan  of  considerable  dimensions.  But  noth- 
ing came  of  the  visit.  And  M.  de  Witte 'now  conies 
forward  triumphant.  "The  possibility,"  he  says,  "in 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  money  matters  at  home 
and  abroad  of  being  able  to  do  without  a  loan,  and  of 
compiling  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  without 
any  such  assistance,  represents  a  great  financial  suc- 
cess." He  proceeds  to  predict  what  has  been  the  in- 
variable rule  in  Russian  budgets  since  1888 — a  surplus 
of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure.  This 
year  the  surplus  is  to  be  73,443450  rubles,  the  largest 
surplus  for  any  year  of  the  last  ten.  Unfortunately, 
the  excess  of  extraordinary  expenditure  produces  a 
deficit  in  the  grand  total  of  the  budget  of  56,886,000 
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rubles.  This,  however,  is  better  than  it  has  been  in 
most  years.  In  1898,  for  instance,  the  surplus  on  the 
ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  14,373,000  rubles,  the 
extraordinary  revenue  to  3,300,000  rubles,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  to  123,964,710  rubles,  leaving 
a  total  deficit  of  106,291,710  rubles.  Therefore,  such 
a  sum  as  fifty-six  million  rubles  is  not  a  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger  of  proportions  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  Russian  minister  of  finance.  He  supplies 
the  money  to  meet  it  out  of  the  "free  balance"  of  the 
imperial  treasury,  and  goes  calmly  on  his  financial  way. 
Yet,  the  enormous  increase  in  Russian  expenditure — 
averaging  125,000,000  rubles  annually — in  spite  of  all 
endeavors  to  retrench,  must  be  causing  anxiety  even  to 
a  man  with  the  present  minister's  genius  for  handling 
monetary  matters. 

London  Sftetator 

It  is  apparently  the  minister's  purpose  to  convince 
foreign  capitalists  that  Russia's  financial  position  is 
strong  and  that  her  desire  for  peace  is  unshakable. 
A  brave  front  must  be  kept  toward  Europe  as  well  as 
toward  his  opponents  at  home.  As  for  the  optimistic 
budget  returns,  we  confess  to  distrusting  them.  Rus- 
sia, to  be  sure,  has  a  very  large  gold  reserve,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  war  fund,  but  her  current  in- 
come is  unstable  and  inadequate,  and  her  expenses  in 
the  attempt  to  develop  her  enormous  unrealized  assets 
are  so  g^eat  that  the  state  of  aflfairs  shown  in  the  pres- 
ent budget  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  popular  criticism  of  the  year's  finan- 
cial accotmt,  and  where  a  budget  is  understood  less  as 
an  exact  return  of  income  and  expenditure  than  as  a 
detail  of  policy,  a  form  of  statecraft,  it  is  very  easy  to 
arrange  for  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  is  our  reading  of  M.  de  Witte's  most  recent  re- 
port. For  the  man  himself  we  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect, for  we  see  in  him  Russia's  foremost  mind  in  pol- 
itics, and  the  surest  guarantee  of  her  future  modera- 
tion. Of  M.  de  Witte's  ability  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt.  "A  prince  who  follows  no  other  impulse 
save  that  of  his  heart,"  was  his  recent  description  of 
his  master ;  but  in  hi?  own  case  the  impulses  would 
seem  to  be  rather  of  the  head. 

4* 

"  The  Chinese  Wolf  and  the  European 
Lamb  " 

The  first  instalment  of  our  condensation  of  Mr. 
£.  J.  Dillon's  article  under  this  title  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  was  printed  in  Public  Opinion  for  Jan- 
uary 24.  We  continue  it,  perforce,  at  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Dillon's  most  horrible  disclosures : 

"What  in  heaven's  name  is  this?"  I  exclaimed  one  day, 
thumping  with  my  knuckles  a  very  big  black  box  in  the 
house  of  a  ricli  man,  who  may  have  then  been  in  Abraham's 
bosom  or  in  Dives's  company.  The  house  was  in  Tungtschau, 
the  somber  receptacle  in  one  of  the  largest  rooms,  and  a 
torturing  stench  proceeded  from  it.  "It  is  the  prls,  sir,  three 
girls,"  answered  my  attendant,  who  was  a  European.  "Their 
corpses  are  lying  in  the  box  there,"  be  explained.  "Who  put 
them  there?"  "Some  oflficers."  "Are  you  quite  sure  of  it?" 
"Yes,  sir,  I  was  here  when  it  was  being  done."  "Did  you  see 
the  young  women  yourself?"  "I  did.  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  man  who  owns  the  house.  The  officers  raped 
them,  and  then  had  them  stabbed  with  bayonets.  When  they 
were  dead  they  were  put  into  this  box,  and  it  was  covered  up, 
as  you  see."  "Good  God,  what  a  dismal  state  of  things  we 
are  come  to."  "That  sort  of  thing  happened  before,  sir. 
Very  often,  too,  I  can  tell  you.  There  were  worse  cases  than 
this.  These  here' were  raped  and  stabbed;  others  have  been 
raped  to  death,  and  got  no  stabbing. 

It  is  true  that  the  characteristic  traits  of  this  international 
campaign,  so  far  as  Chinamen  have  felt  its  effects,  have  been 


bloodshed,  rapine,  and  rape.  Females  of  all  ages  have  been 
abused  to  death.  The  circumstantial  tales  told  of  the  dis- 
honoring of  wives,  girls,  children,  in  Tien-Tsin,  Tungtschau, 
Peking,  are  such  as  should  in  normal  beings  kindle  some 
sparks  of  indignation  without  the  aid  of  "sickly  sentimen- 
tality." purely  one  needs  not  to  be  Puritanical  or  hysterical 
to  condemn  the  wholesale  ravishing,  sometimes  to  death,  of 
terrified  females  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixty  by  clod- 
hopping,  brutish,  soldiers,  who  misrepresent  alike  Christianity 
and  civilization.  I  knew  well  a  man  whose  wife  had  been 
dealt  with  in  this  manner,  and  then  killed  along  with  her 
child.  I  know  of  others  whose  wives  and  daughters  hanged 
themselves  on  trees  or  drowned  themselves  in  garden-wells 
in  order  to  escape  a  much  worse  lot  Chinese  women  hon- 
estly believed  that  no  more  terrible  fate  could  overtake  them 
than  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Christians. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  right.  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism  have  their  martyrs  to  chastity,  whose  heroic 
feats  no  martyrology  will  ever  record.  Some  of  those  ob- 
scure girls  and  women  hurled  themselves  into  the  river,  and, 
finding  only  three  feet  of  water  there,  kept  their  heads  under 
the  surface  until  death  had  set  its  seal  on  the  sacrifice  of 
their  life.  This  suicidal  frenzy  was  catching.  It  sometimes 
spread  like  wild-fire,  and  the  military  authorities  felt  bound 
to  stop  it  by  force.  A  number  of  soldiers,  possibly  with  some 
of  the  would-be  criminals  among  them,  were  sent  to  the 
rescue,  and  they  succeeded  in  saving  Uie  lives  of  many.  But 
a  large  number  of  ill-starred  women  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  allied  troops.  I  saw  some  of  them  in  Peking  and 
Tungtschau,  but  already  dead,  with  frightful  gashes  in  the 
breast,  or  with  skulls  smashed  in.  There  is  a  woman  mis- 
sionary in  Peking  who  busied  herself,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
months,  in  shielding  Chinese  women  and  girls  from  being 
raped  by  Christian  and  European  soldiers,  and  the  work  was 
anything  but  easy.  Even  in  the  broad  daylight  soldiers  hung 
about  the  refuge  and  employed  various  devices  and  tricks  to 
get  hold  of  the  women  they  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to 
protect. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  read 
at  the  end  of  the  story  of  this  phase  of  the  brutality 
manifested  by  the  allied  armies  that  "no  officers  or 
soldiers  of  English  or  German-speaking  nationalities 
have  been  gamy  of  these  abominations  against  de- 
fenseless women."  But  we  must  add  that  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  actions  of  the  diflferent  na- 
tionalities so  far  as  looting  is  concerned,  and  "long 
after  life  and  property  were  theoretically  protected, 
crimes  against  women  and  the  despoiling  of  private 
property  continued  to  be  perpetrated  with  little  fear  of 
discovery  by  the  authorities." 

G>ncluding  his  arraignment  of  the  conduct  of  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  tfie  foreign  soldiery,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon says: 

It  would  be  silly  to  blame  only,  or  even  mainly,  the  troops 
for  all  those  abominations.  Greed,  lust,  cruelty,  which  often 
lie  in  germ  for  a  lifetime,  suddenly  grow,  when  once  grati- 
fied, till  uprooting  is  impossible.  And  in  armies  they  can 
become  infectious.  No  wonder  then  that  the  allied  troops, 
not  satisfied  with  what  they  had  pillaged  in  the  Chinese  quar- 
ters of  the  cities,  sometimes  looted  the  houses  of  European 
residents,  carried  every  portable  article  away,  and  wantonly 
destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry.  Pianos  were  demol- 
ished with  bayonets,  mirrors  shivered  in  a  hundred  frag- 
ments, paintings  cut  into  strips.  This  was  done  by  Europeans 
in  the  houses  of  the  people  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  pro- 
tect Mere  Chinamen  had  little  grounds  for  complaint  after 
this.  Wanton  destruction  became  a  passion  in  many.  I  wit- 
nessed many  of  its  elementary  manifestations  with  psycho- 
logical interest  I  saw  soldiers  enter  an  apartment  stocked 
with  chinaware,  fill  their  pockets  with  cups,  saucers,  cream 
ewers,  and  such-like  things  of  moderate  size,  and  then  take  to 
smashing  the  valuable  big  vases.  I  talked  with  some  of 
diem,  in  the  hope  of  understanding  the  workings  of  their 
mind,  but  their  reasoning  powers  were  temporarily  dis- 
ordered, and  there  was  no  foresaying  what  form  their  next 
outbreak  of  passion  might  take. 

For  these  thing^s  the  governments  of  the  powers  are 
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aloae  to  blame.  They  refuse  to  treat  China  as  a  civilized 
state;  and  this  refusal  is  at  the  root  of  China's  present  and 
their  future  calamities. 

The  policy  of  the  powers  is  a  sowing  of  the  wind,  and  the 
barvest  reaped  will  surely  be  the  whirlwind.  But  that  belongs 
to  the  "music  of  the  future." 

Scandinavian  Politics 

BjdRNSTjBRNR  BjORNSON,  in  the  New  York  Indipendtnt 

My  part  in  Norwegian  politics  has  been  very  inex- 
actly represented.  I  have  never  held  office  as  deputy 
or  functionary,  and  only  had  charge  of  a  political  jour- 
nal for  a  short  time  in  my  youth.  Thus  my  share  in 
the  discussion  of  our  religious  and  social  problems  has 
been  free  and  independent.  Norway  was  re-united  to 
Sweden  under  the  same  king.  They  have  nothing 
more  in  common,  under  the  constitution  of  the  act  of 
union,  than  the  dynasty,  and  their  community  in  peace 
and  war.  But  Norway,  for  a  long  time,  felt  too  weak 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Sweden.  In  many  ways 
she  has  gained  respect  for,  and  confidence  in  herself, 
and  claims  her  rank  today  among  the  nations.  What 
Sweden  has  usurped  is  the  direction  of  affairs  outside 
of  Norway.  Norway  wishes  to  direct  them  herself. 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  believe  that  the  Norwegians  wish 
to  break  the  union,  even  if  the  peoples  should  be  kept 
separate.  All  the  Norwegians  would  desire  a  slight 
union  with  Sweden.  The  same  dangers  threaten  both 
people,  and  no  animosity  exists  between  them. 

The  present  difficulty  concerns  a  distinct  body  of 
consuls.  The  interest  of  Norway  demands  that  she 
watch  over  herself,  her  commerce,  and  navigation. 
This  last  is  much  more  important  than  that  of  Swe- 
den, almost  as  much  as  that  of  Germany.  Their  com- 
merce brings  the  two  people  into  daily  rivalry,  and  ri- 
vals like  little  to  have  the  same  consul.  At  this  very 
moment  a  separation  of  the  Norwegian  consular  body 
is  being  considered.  He  who  is  doing  this  work  is  Dr. 
Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  son  of  our  great  dramatist.  Since  the 
struggle  with  Sweden  began,  the  only  man  to  obtain 
any  results  has  been  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen.  On  his  prop- 
osition, after  his  plans,  and  under  his  direction,  all  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Norway,  which  till  then  were  scat- 
tered among  several  ministers,  have  been  re-united.  If 
a  mountain  can  not  be  crossed,  a  tunnel  is  dug  under- 
neath. Sweden  could  not  prevent  that  Sweden  her- 
self, when  she  now  wishes  to  address  Norway,  is 
obliged  to  go  to  her  section  of  foreigfn  affairs.  The 
owners  of  vessels  and  merchants  of  Norway  and  the 
other  Norwegians,  who  do  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, feel  sustained  as  they  have  never  been  before. 
In  fact,  they  are  enchanted  with  this  progress. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Mr.  Lagerheim,  the  pres- 
ent Swedish  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  is  eagerly  de- 
sirous of  preserving  good  relations  between  the  two 
peoples.  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  in  several  interviews  with 
him,  has  obtained  concessions  such  as  no  one  has  ob- 
tained before,  and  which  foreshadow  the  detachment 
of  the  Norwegian  consular  service. 


NO  IRISH-LIBERAL  ALLIANCE:  John  Redmond, 
leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  speaking  at  Wexford 
last  week,  said  that  an  alliance  between  the  party  and  the 
English  Liberals  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  Liberals, 
he  continued,  were  now  without  a  leader,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  a  position  of  power  without  the  aid  of  the  Irish 
vote.  Such  an  alliance  was  not  practicable  at  the  present 
time;  when  it  became  so  the  Liberals  themselves  would 
come  and  beg  for  it.  Referring  to  the  late  queen,  Mr.  Red- 
mond said  that  forty  coercion  acts  had  been  passed  during 
her  reign,  and  that  durin(r  the  same  period  no  less  than 
4,000,000  Irish  had  emigrated  from  the  country. 
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Hbnry  T.  Finck,  in  the  New  York  IndtpemUnt.    Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

Twenty-one  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  thus  com- 
mented on  what  will  doubtless  seem  to  historians  of 
the  future  one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  topsy-turvy 
phenomena  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

When  we  consider  that  up  from  the  lowest  savagery 
civilization  has,  among  other  results,  brought  about  an  in- 
creasing exemption  of  women  from  bread-winning  labor, 
and  that  in  the  highest  societies  they  have  become  most  re- 
stricted to  domestic  duties  and  the  rearing  of  children,  we 
may  be  struck  by  the  anomaly  that  at  the  present  time  re- 
striction to  indoor  occupations  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
grievance,  and  a  claim  is  made  to  freer  competition  with  men 
in  all  outdoor  occupations. 

If  such  tendencies  are  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio 
for  another  hundred  years,  it  is  obvious  that  womanly 
women  are  doomed,  and  that  at  best  human  society 
will  resemble  an  ant's  nest  or  a  beehive,  which,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  writes,  contains  three  kinds  of  individ- 
uals: "Workers,  or  imperfect  females  (which  consti- 
tute the  great  majority),  males  and  perfect  females." 
For  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  if  women  are 
to  have  the  same  education  and  ideals,  the  same  em- 
ployments, the  same  sports,  the  same  political  life,  as 
the  men,  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  tastes  and 
manners,  and  even  their  features  and  figures,  will 
gradually  approximate  those  of  the  men.  .  Masculinity 
will  then  once  more  assert  itsdf  triumphantly,  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  savagery,  and  our  women  will  ulti- 
mately be  "advanced"  to  the  position  of  the  squaws 
concerning  whom  we  read  in  Schoolcraft  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  hard  work  they  had  to  perform,  they  were 
"universally  masculine  in  appearance,  without  one  soft 
blandishment  to  render  them  desirable  or  lovely." 

Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  hid- 
eous nightmare  will  ever  come  true.  The  invasion  of 
man's  domain  by  women  is  not  a  matter  of  social  evo- 
lution and  progress,  but  a  temporary  anomaly  against 
which  a  strong  reaction  has  already  set  in.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. That  the  experiment  has  been  a  success,  even 
under  the  exceptional  conditions  prevalent  in  those 
western  states,  is  emphatically  denied  by  excellent  au- 
thorities. The  Hon.  Ralph  Talbot,  of  Denver,  wrote 
last  February  in  relation  to  that  city : 

Theoretically  I  still  believe  in  equal  suffrage;  but  practi- 
cally I  fear  its  results  are  extremely  disastrous. 

Pastor  W.  O.  Ryan,  of  the  same  city,  wrote  last  No- 
vember that  he  was  "one  of  the  theorizers  who  voted 
for  woman  suffrage" ;  but  after  studying  its  effects  he 
concluded : 

The  exercise  of  suffrage  by  women  in  Colorado  is  no 
longer  tolerable;  it  is  an  unmixed  evil,  a  horrible  travesty 
on  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  many  of  us;  a  Franken- 
stein monster  we  have  raised  which  we  must  slay  or  it  slays 
us.  It  is  injuring  our  homes;  it  is  ruinous  to  all  that  is  be- 
coming and  admirable  in  many  of  our  women. 
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He  is  convinced  that  if  the  question  were  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
three-fourths  of  the  women  would  now  reject  "the 
foolish  and  regrettable  experiment."  Testimony  to 
the  contrary  has  been  given  by  equally  prominent  au- 
thorities; but  whatever  the  truth  may  be  regarding 
G>lorado,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  east  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  both  women  and  men  are  as  strongly  opposed 
g  equal  suffrage  as  ever.  This  is  confirmed  by  Ida 
usted  Harper's  weekly  wail  in  the  Sunday  Sun, 
where  this  stanch  and  vigorous  champion  of  a  lost 
cause  was  obliged  to  admit  that,  as  far  as  actual  con- 
crete gains  are  concerned,  "progress  is  discouragingly 
slow." 

Signs  are  multiplying  that  a  strong  reaction  against 
other  forms  of  "advancement"  have  set  in.  There  are 
articles  in  the  newspapers  every  week  which  show  that 
the  stampede  has  been  arrested  and  that  women  are 
being  forced  to  consider  the  question  of  sex  in  occupa- 
tion and  education.  We  read  of  large  western  rail- 
way companies  discharging  their  female  employees  and 
replacing  them  with  men;  of  the  number  of  female 
government  employees  reduced  from  13  to  6  per  cent 
in  one  year;  of  8,000  women  in  business  positions  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  replaced  in  three 
months  by  men.  This  reaction,  of  course,  will  not, 
and  must  not,  go  too  far.  Flora  McDonald  Thomp- 
son's prediction: 

The  twentieth  century  will  witness  a  splendid  spectacle  of 
prodigral  wives  returning  to  the  domestic  sphere  .... 
under 'the  stern  tyranny  of  the  truth  they  have  learned  about 
themselves, 

will  doubtless  come  true ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that, 
under  present  conditions  at  any  rate,  there  is  not  room 
enough  "at  home"  for  all  the  women  who  are  obliged 
to  work  for  a  living.  Much  of  the  work  which  was 
once  done  by  women  at  home  is  now  done  in  factories 
by  men  and  machinery,  and  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  sarcastic  remark  that  "now  when  a  woman  takes 
a  piece  of  her  work  back  again,  she  is  said  to  be  en- 
croaching on  the  sphere  of  man."  There  is  work 
enough  in  the  world  for  both  women  and  men.  The 
great  task  for  the  next  decades  is  to  find  out  just  which 
kinds  of  work  should  be  done  by  the  men  and  which  by 
the  women,  in  order  that  both  may  be  able  to  preserve 
the  distinctive  qualities  and  charms  of  their  sex.  Most 
of  the  female  "champions"  seem  to  fancy  that  for 
women  to  enter  into  any  new  field  indicates  progress. 
One  of  them  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  growth, 
in  England,  during  a  certain  period,  in  the  number  of 
women  who  labor  in  the  fields.  From  that  point  of 
view  England — and  still  more  America — would  be  far 
behind  Italy,  where,  among  eleven  million  women  over 
nine  years  of  age,  more  than  three  millions  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fields ;  while  the  true  paradise  of  women 
would  be  among  the  selfish  savages  who  reserve  for 
themselves  the  noble  arts  of  war,  hunting,  and  loafing, 
and  make  the  women  do  all  the  hard  work. 

•«• 
Municipal  Employment 

John  R.  Commons,  in  the  New  York  Harper's  Weekly 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

American  cities  have  suffered  more  than  foreign 
cities  from  the  contractor,  but  have  not  usually  been 
free  to  abandon  him.  State  legislation  and  spoils  pol- 
itics have  stood  in  the  way.  But  wherever  these  have 
not  interfered,  the  day-labor  system  has  demonstrated 
its  superiority.  Boston,  with  fifteen  years  of  civil 
service  reform,  now  has  4,000  laborers  on  its  pay-roll, 
and  owns  its  own  printing-office  and  electrical  con- 
struction and  repair  shops.    Massachusetts  cities  have 


gone  farther  in  this  direction  than  the  cities  of  any 
other  state.  Denver,  in  the  winter  of  1894-5,  in  order 
to  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  built,  by  its  own 
city  labor,  without  the  intervention  of  the  contrac- 
tor, a  brick  sewer  at  a  cost  of  $2ai9  per 
running  foot,  against  a  cost  of  $27.40  when  done  by 
a  contractor  the  year  before.  Wages  for  unskilled  la- 
bor were  40  per  cent  higher.  Moreover,  the  contrac- 
tor had  brought  suit  for  extras  amounting  to  30  per 
cent  of  his  contract.  Wilmington  (Delaware),  To- 
ronto (Canada),  Syracuse  (New  York),  fey  down 
sewer  and  water-pipe  at  15  to  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
price  paid  at  the  same  time  to  contractors.  Boston 
sprinkles  the  Back  Bay  at  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  on 
the  contractor.  Washington  sprmkled,  swept,  and 
cleaned  its  streets,  and  saved  30  per  cent.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  given.  They  all  depend  upon  am  hon- 
est adherence  to    merit"  instead  of  to  "spoils."^ 

In  American  cities  there  is  even  greater  urgeitcy 
than  that  of  high  cost  and  poor  quality  which  is  driv- 
ing toward  displacement  of  the  contractor.  This  is 
the  corruption  of  politics.  With  all  the  faults  of  the 
spoils  system  in  municipal  employment,  the  contract 
system  is  even  more  deadly.  Contractors  must  neces- 
sarily be  politicians  or  the  partners  of  politicians. 
Otherwise  the  politicians  will  ruin  them  by  vexatious 
obstacles.  As  just  now  stated,  the  first  cost  of  mu- 
nicipal employment  is  not  always  less  than  the  first 
cost  of  contract  work.  In  the  case  of  the  contractor 
there  are  added  costs  for  inspection,  extras,  litigation, 
and  repairs,  or  for  political  pull."  In  the  case  of  di- 
rect employment  these  are  absent,  but  are  counter- 
balanced by  lack  of  physical  vigor,  lack  of  energy,  and 
high  wages. 

It  may  be  said  in  summarizing  that  of  the  three 
disadvantages  which  direct  employment  suflfers  in 
comparison  with  the  contract  system  on  municipal 
public  work,  each  has  an  appropriate  remedy  whes 
once  the  conditions  are  squarely  faced.  The  remedy 
for  lack  of  physical  vigor  is  a  system  of  pensions ;  the 
remedy  for  high  wages  is  to  require  the  same  wages 
from  contractors ;  the  remedy  for  lack  of  energy  is  to 
substitute  hope  for  fear  by  guaranteeing  security  of 
employment  through  a  civil  service  commission,  jus- 
tice through  an  arbitration  system,  honor  through  pub- 
lic recognition.  But  there  is  another  condition  in 
municipal  employment  which  must  be  met  before  the 
laborer  will  work  with  a  will.  His  position  must  be 
made  honorable.  This  idea  may  strike  the  cynical 
with  amusement.  But  as  certain  as  the  laborer  is  con- 
scious of  political  power  over  his  superior,  just  so  cer- 
tain does  he  respond  to  the  public  recognition  of  that 
power.  Here,  again,  inventiveness  and  ingenuity 
have  a  field  for  experiment.  The  simple  device  of 
dressing  the  street-sweepers  in  white  duck  suits  has 
made  them  more  energetic  and  efficient.  Wagons  and 
carriages  less  frequently  run  them  down  while  at 
work.  They  become  a  recognized  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 


Legal -Aid  for  the  Poor 

The  Legal  Aid  society  of  New  York,  founded 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  in  that  time  recov- 
ered over  $800,000  for  its  clients  from  persons  who 
were  trying  to  defraud  them.  During  the  year  1899 
the  society  received  10,000  applications  for  assistance. 
The  average  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  cases 
is  about  $8.  The  society  asks  for  a  retainer's  fee  of 
ten  cents  for  each  case,  although  this  is  often  remitted. 
Most  of  the  cases  are  settled  out  of  court,  by  corre- 
spondence, without  great  difficulty.    The  society  now 
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has  four  offices,  with  an  attorney  in  charge  of  each. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  its  work  is  that 
for  seamen.  Mr.  Arthur  von  Briesen,  the  president 
of  the  society,  estimates  that  $5,000,000  are  annually 
wrung  from  sea  captains  and  sailors  by  various  sys- 
tems of  extortion  and  swindling.  Another  important 
branch  of  the  society  works  in  connection  with  the 
University  settlement  among  the  poor  on  the  East 
Side.  A  woman's  branch  has  been  orgaiiized,  with 
headquarters  at  the  United  Charities  building,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  rendering  legal  aid  to  women  wage- 
earners.  From  the  following  statement,  published  by 
Mr.  von  Briesen  in  the  January  Annals  of  the  Atneri- 
ican  Academy,  one  pjets  an  idea  of  the  indirect  service 
rendered  by  the  society : 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  protect  the  weak  from  being 
wronged  and  defrauded  of  that  which  is  their  just  due;  that 
is  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  other  and  collateral 
results  which  are  of  value  to  the  community  and  the  country. 
The  society's  work  makes  good  citizens  and  arouses  a  senti- 
ment of  respect  for  the  laws,  and  also,  I  may  say,  a  senti- 
ment of  patriotism.  Many  of  our  clients  are  persons  of 
foreign  birth — people,  often,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  of  how  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion.  They 
have  some  vague  idea  that  there  is  law  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  but  they  have  heard  that  it  is  too  costly  a  luxury  for 
the  poor:  that  it  is  law  for  the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor. 
They  know  they  have  been  defrauded  and  wronged,  but  re- 
dress may  seem  to  them  hopeless.  They  have  no  money  to 
secure  it,  and  therefore  they  think  it  is  not  for  them.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  become  bitter,  not  only  against  the 
particular  person  who  has  wronged  them,  but  also  against 
society  in  general,  against  the  country  which  permits  society 
to  be'  organized  on  so  unjust  a  basis.  Such  persons — ^and 
they  need  not  be  confined  to  persons  of  foreign  birth  by  any 
means — are  ripe  to  listen  to  those  social  agitators  and  dis- 
turbers who  are  only  too  prevalent.  They  are  ripe  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  law  and  order.  Now,  it  is  to  just  such  persons 
as  these  that  our  society  comes  with  its  helping  hand.  We 
demonstrate  to  them  that  there  is  not  only  law  in  this  coun- 
try to  redress  wrongs  and  to  protect  people  from  cheating 
#  and  fraud,  but  that  it  is  law  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
rich. 

Japanese  Character  and  English  Ways  < 

A  recent  number  of  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  con- 
tains a  translation  and  condensation  of  an  article  on 
"Japanese  Character  and  English  Ways,"  by  Mr.  Ya- 
mada  Ichiro,  in  which  the  writer  maintains  that  Japan 
must  make  a  choice  between  the  various  types  of  life 
that  have  come  beneath  her  notice.  The  types  consid- 
ered most  worthy  of  her  imitation  by  various  writers 
are  the  French,  the  German,  the  Russian,  or  the  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Yamada  holds  that  English  national  char- 
acter should  become  Japan's  model.  His  reasons  for 
recommending  this  choice  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  French  are  full  of  chivalry.  They  delight  in 
figuring  as  the  champions  of  the  weak  and  often  sac- 
rifice their  lives  in  a  very  noble  manner.  But  they  are 
essentially  an  emotional  people  and  are  subject  to  sud- 
den revulsions  of  feeling.  Japan  can  not  safely  take 
them  as  a  model.  The  Germans  are  very  clever  and 
far-seeing.  In  the  carrying  out  of  any  project  they 
display  great  subtlety  of  intellect  and  acuteness.  But 
they  rely  too  exclusively  on  the  versatility  of  their  in- 
tellects, and  hence  often  act  in  a  crafty  and  deceitful 
manner.  The  Russians  are  reserved  and  extremely 
diplomatic.  They  give  no  signs  of  the  course  they  are 
about  to  take  till  the  moment  for  action  arises,  when 
they  act  with  a  promptness  that  astonishes  everybody. 
These  tactics  may  answer  very  well  in  time  of  war. 
But  in  time  of  peace  Japan  would  be  unwise  to  adopt 
Russian  ways.    The  English  are  practical,  self-deny- 


ing, self-contained,  enduring,  and  full  of  self-respect. 
They  care  nothing  for  names  where  there  is  no  reality. 
They  are  somewhat  dull  in  intellect,  but  when  once 
they  have  determined  on  a  course  nothing  will  turn 
them.  Though  not  so  brave  as  the  French,  by  sheer 
endurance  they  manage  to  conquer  them.  Though  not 
so  intelligent  as  the  Germans,  their  integrity  enables 
them  very  frequently  to  take  the  lead.  Though  con- 
stantly out-manoeuvred  by  the  Russians,  the  persist- 
ency of  the  English  enables  them  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  against  the  subtlest  diplomacy.  The  defects 
of  the  English  are  known  to  everybody.  They  never 
attempt  to  hide  them.  They  hold  their  heads  high  in 
the  chief  marts  of  the  world.  In  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  they  may  be  seen  strutting  about  fearlessly 
among  men  as  a  race  which  believes  in  its  own  high 
destiny.  These  are  the  ways  that  young  Japan  must 
emulate. 

To  me  Japan,  during  the  past  few  decades,  seems 
to  have  shown  great  bewilderment.  She  has  tried  this 
and  tried  that,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  mold 
national  character  in  one  given  direction.  This  it  is 
that  makes  us  appear  weak  to  foreigjn  nations.  There 
are  many  that  will  be  ready  to  reply  to  the  above  in 
the  following  strain:  Japan  has  her  own  ideals,  and 
she  needs  to  imitate  no  western  ways  whatever.  But 
the  question  is,  will  the  following  of  any  of  her  tradi- 
tional ideals  make  her  successful  in  the  world  which 
she  has  entered  and  in  which  she  is  daily  called  upon 
to  play  her  cards  against  other  competitors  for  great 
stakes?  What  decision  of  character  do  the  advocates 
of  traditionalism  display?  Look  at  our  politicians 
and  our  poliiical  parties.  What  is  there  that  is  char- 
acteristic about  them?  They  do  nothing  but  shift 
from  theory  to  theory  or  from  sentiment  to  sentiment. 
Here  today,  there  tomorrow.  What  influence  on  the 
world's  events  can  such  unstable  personages  exercise? 
What  we  need  as  a  nation  is  to  have  among  us  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Okayama  Kenkichi, 
whose  life  is  molded  on  the  English  model  and  whose 
influence  in  legal  circles  is  enormous.  There  is  noth- 
ing striking  or  brilliant  in  what  he  does,  but  he  has  a 
certain  solidity  of  character  that  impresses  all  who 
know  him.  With  ordinary  intelligence  only  he  plods 
his  way  through  life's  difficulties  with  the  quiet  deter- 
mination of  one  who  is  born  to  conquer.  This  is  the 
type  we  need  to  cultivate. 

♦ 

Various  Topics 

A  PHILADELPHIA  CHARITABLE  SOCIETY  that 
has  been  in  operation  eighty-three  years  has  given  away 
every  day  for  fourteen  weeks  during  each  cold  season  sev- 
enty-five gallons  of  soup  and  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread. 
The  superintendent  has  been  connected  with  the  work  sixty- 
four  years. 

RAILWAY  PROFIT-SHARING:  The  various  railways 
within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  employed  last  year  about 
500,000  persons,  and  the  total  earnings  amounted  to  $498,- 
000,000.  After  paying  expenses  other  than  labor,  there  re- 
mained $214,500,000  to  be  divided  between  the  laborers  and 
the  owners.  Of  this  sum  the  capitalists  took  $37,800,000  in 
the  shape  of  dividends,  and  paid  the  workingmen  the  balance 
$176,700,000.  In  other  words,  the  employees  of  the  railways 
received  five  times  as  much  as  the  owners  of  them. 

CHICAGO'S  PARENTAL  SCHOOL:  The  board  of 
education  of  Chicago  has  approved  plans  for  parental  school 
buildings  to  be  located  on  the  fifty-acre  tract  of  land  owned 
by  the  city  near  Bowmanville.  Ten  acres  will  be  given  to 
play  grounds  and  thirty  to  gardening  and  light  farming. 
The  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  states,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  school,  work- 
ing in  connection  with  the  juvenile  court,  will  save  to  good 
citizenship  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
sent  in  previous  years  to  some  sort  of  penal  institution. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Tesla's  "  Artificial  Sunshine  " 

Nikola  Tesla  gave  to  the  New  York  Sun,  last 
week,  an  authorized  statement  in  reference  to  his  new 
light,  described  the  lamp  which  diffuses  the  light,  and 
then,  darkening  the  windows  of  his  laboratory  in  East 
Houston  street,  turned  on  an  electric  current,  and  in 
a  moment  the  rooms  were  flooded  with  what  Tesla 
calls  "artificial  sunshine."  The  light  was  diffused 
through  a  spiral  of  glass  about  eight  inches  high  and 
six  inches  wide.  The  spiral  is  of  glass  tubing,  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  ends  being 
blown  to  about  double  the  size  of  the  tube  and  closely 
resembling  wax  candles.  The  general  effect  of  the 
lamp  is  that  of  a  small  box  made  of  glass  tubing  with 
two  candles  lying  on  their  sides  along  the  top.  The 
ends  of  the  spiral,  which  resemble  candles,  are  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  metal  and  painted  white.  The 
lamp  illuminates  whether  it  is  connected  by  wires  with 
an  electric  current  or  not.  Mr.  Tesla  operates  it  with 
and  without  wires.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the 
wireless  lamp  is  that  it  may  be  carried  about  from  one 
part  of  a  room  to  another,  picked  up  and  set  down  at 
will,  just  as  one  would  carry  a  kerosene  lamp  around, 
and  all  the  time  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  flicker. 

"  But  more  than  all  this,  Mr.  Tesla  asserts  that  in 
discovering  this  process  of  illumination  he  has  discov- 
ered a  light  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
sick  room  and  in  the  hospital  ward.  The  tube  of  the 
lamp,  before  being  closed  at  one  end,  is  partly  filled 
with  certain  gases,  the  properties  of  which  Mr.  Tesla 
is  not  quite  ready  to  disclose,  but  which,  he  says,  will 
purify  the  air  of  a  sick  room  when  it  might  endanger 
the  life  of  the  patient  to  have  the  windows  opened,  so 
that  the  room's  atmosphere  will  be  as  pure  as  if  the 
room  had  been  flooded  with  outer  air.  The  inventor 
asserts  that  so  perfect  is  his  invention  that  the  "ozon- 
izing" of  a  room,  as  he  calls  it,  may  be  continued  as 
long  as  desired  and  stopped  at  will.  Tesla  says  that 
his  artificial  sunshine,  or  his  "sanitary  light,"  is  in- 
tended to  be  his  first  gift  to  the  new  century,  the  prac- 
tical result  of  years  of  experiment  in  the  old. 

"The  lamps,"  Mr.  Tesla  said,  "are  glass  tubes 
which  may  be  bent  in  any  ornamental  way.  I  most 
generally  use  a  rectangular  spiral,  containing  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of  tubing,  making  some 
twelve  to  fourteen  convolutions.  The  total  illuminat- 
ing surface  of  a  lamp  is  from  300  to  400  square  inches. 
The  ends  of  the  spiral  tube  are  covered  with  a  metallic 
coating  and  provided  with  hooks  for  han^ng  the 
lamp  on  the  terminals  of  the  source  of  oscillations. 
The  tube  contains  gases  rarified  to  a  certain  degree, 
determined  in  the  course  of  long  experimentation  as 
being  conducive  to  the  best  results. 

'The  process  of  light  production  is,  according  to 
my  views,  as  follows:  The  street  current  is  passed 
through  a  machine  which  is  an  electrical  oscillator  of 
peculiar  construction  and  transforms  the  supply  cur- 
rent, be  it  direct  or  alternating,  into  electrical  oscilla- 
tions of  a  very  high  frequency.    These  oscillations. 


coming  to  the  metallically  coated  ends  of  the  glass 
tube,  produce  in  the  interior  corresponding  electrical 
oscillations,  which  set  the  molecules  and  atoms  of  the 
inclosed  rarefied  gases  into  violent  commotion,  caus- 
ing^' them  to  vibrate  at  enormous  rates  and  emit  those 
radiations  which  we  know  as  light.  The  gases  are  not 
rendered  incandescent  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  if  it 
were  so,  they  would  be  hot,  like  an  incandescent  fila- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  heat 
noticeable,  which  speaks  well  for  the  economy  of  the 
light,  since  all  heat  would  be  loss. 

"I  have  found  that  in  almost  all  its  actions  the  light 
produces  the  same  effects  as  sunlight,  and  this  makes 
me  hopeful  that  its  introduction  into  dwellings  will 
have  the  eflfect  of  improving,  in  a  measure  now  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  the  hygienic  conditions.  Since  sun- 
light is  A.  very  powerful  curative  agent,  and  since  this 
light  makes  it  possible  to  have  sunlight,  so  to  speak, 
of  any  desired  mtensity,  day  and  night  in  our  homes, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  development  of  germs  will 
be  checked  and  many  diseases,  as  consumption  for  in- 
stance, successfully  combatted  by  continually  expos- 
ing the  patients  to  the  rays  of  these  lamps.  I  have 
ascertained  unmistakably  that  the  light  produces  a 
soothing  action  on  the  nerves,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
effect  which  it  has  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  also 
improves  vision,  just  exactly  as  the  sunlight,  and  it 
ozonizes  slightly  the  atmosphere.  These  effects  can  be 
regulated  at  will.  For  instance,  in  hospitals,  where 
such  a  light  is  of  paramount  importance,  lamps  may 
be.  designed  which  will  produce  just  that  quantity  of 
ozone  which  the  physician  may  desire  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  or  if  necessary,  t'he  ozone  pro- 
duction can  be  stopped  altogether. 

"The  lamps  are  very  cheap  to  manufacture,  and  by 
the  fact  that  they  need  not  be  exchanged  like  ordinary 
lamps  or  burners,  they  are  rendered  still  less  expen- 
sive. The  chief  consideration  is,  of  course,  in  com- 
mercial introduction,  the  energy  consumption.  While 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  give  exact  figures,  I  can  say 
that,  given  a  certain  quantity  of  electrical  energy  from 
the  mains,  I  can  produce  more  light  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  methods.  But  a  number  of  im- 
provements must  be  made  before  it  can  be  generally 
introduced." 


The  Dangers  of  Gas  and  Oil  Stoves 

DOWLINO  Bbnjamin,  M.D.,  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
Amtrican.     Excerpt 

The  oil  stove,  the  gas  stove,  and  the  gasoline  stove 
are  generators  of  a  deadly  poison;  and  yet  of  late 
years  the  custom  of  heating  rooms  by  these  devices  has 
become  more  and  more  common.  The  practising 
physician  of  today,  in  his  rounds,  is  constantly  meet- 
ing with  these  devices  for  heating  rooms,  and,  espe- 
cially among  some  classes  of  people,  for  heating  sick 
rooms.  The  physician  is  constantly  obliged  to  take 
immediate  action  to  have  these  deadly  instnmients  re- 
moved in  short  order. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  combus- 
tion, the  character  of  the  fuel  burned,  and  the  products 
of  combustion.  Since  illuminating  gas,  coal  oil,  and 
gasoline  do  not  produce  the  irritants  like  wood  or  coal 
fires,  the  idea  has  seemed  to  prevail  that  there  is,  there- 
fore, little  or  no  poison  produced  and  little  danger  in 
allowing  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room.  This,  however,  is  a  grave 
mistake.  The  most  poisonous  gas  generated  from  coal 
oil,  gasoline,  or  gas  is  known  to  chemists  as  carbon 
monoxide,  and  is  invisible,   colorless,  odorless,  and 
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tasteless,  and  yet  five  per  cent  of  it  in  the  atmosphere 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  animal  life  in  a  short  time.  The 
other  most  poisonous  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  has  a  very 
slight  odor.  Its  presence  in  the  room  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  yet  it  is  a  deadly  poison.  When  the  mon- 
oxide and  dioxide  are  mixed,  as  they  usually  are  in  the 
products  of  combustion,  their  poisonous  properties 
seem  to  be  enhanced. 

What  we  are  about  to  say  of  oil  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  considered  a«  applying  to  gasoline 
and  coal  gas  or  illuminating  gas,  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  poison  and  its  effects  on  the  system  are  con- 
cerned. A  quart  of  coal  oil  contains  twenty-four 
ounces  of  carbon,  and  during  the  process  of  burning 
produces  about  fifty  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  or  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  di- 
oxide. Now,  a  room  thirteen  by  fifteen  feet  aiid  eight 
feet  high  contains  about  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air,  which 
is  normally  one-fifth  oxygen  and  four-fifths  nitrogen, 
and  therefore  contains  idbout  300  feet  of  oxygen.  By 
the  combustion  of  fuel  we  have  not  only  the  production 
of  a  poisonous  gas,  but  we  have  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  oxygen  in  the  room,  without  which  oxygen 
life  is  impossible.  It  would  tike  about  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  coal  oil  to  consume  all  the  oxygen  in  the  room, 
provided  no  fresh  air  was  admitted,  and  that  the  flame 
was  not  extinguished  for  want  of  oxygen;  and  thus 
the  300  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  would  be  supplied  by 
about  300  cubic  feet  of  the  poisonous  oxides  of  carbon 
gases.  It  may  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  only 
the  constant,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  admission  of 
fresh  air  into  rooms  that  are  heated  by  these  devices, 
which  throw  the  products  of  combustion  into  the  room, 
that  permits  any  one  to  come  out  alive. 

So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  when  we  consider  these 
incontrovertible  facts  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
that  the  business  or  professional  man  whose  office  is 
thus  heated  finds  himself  incapable  of  healthy  mental 
action,  and  vainly  seeking  for  ideas  which  do  not  ar- 
rive until  after  he  has  t<dcen  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air; 
and  the  invalid,  whose  room  is  thus  heated,  sinking 
into  a  more  profound  state  of  prostration  and  debility, 
and  frequently  the  members  of  a  household  complain- 
ing of  various  nervous  diseases  and  headache,  and 
showing  a  persistent  degeneration  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  system.  Intelligent  persons 
who  value  their  health  will  not  think  of  using  a  heat- 
ing apparatus  which  throws  the  products  of  combus- 
tion into  the  room. 


Arsenic  in  Beer 

Later  and  calmer  investigations  in  England  into  the 
subject  of  arsenic  in  beer  and  the  effects  in  causing 
an  epidemic  of  neuritis,  have  led  to  a  revision  of  some 
of  the  opinions  at  first  expressed  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. "It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,"  Robert 
W.  Mackenna  says,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
"that  arsenic  and  its  salts  exhibited  for  a  time  in  small 
doses  establish  a  tcrferance,  and  the  arsenic-eaters  of 
the  Austrian  Tyrol  are  the  classical  proofs  of  the  fact. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  small  quantities  of  the  poison 
found  in  beer  have  not  produced  a  like  effect  ?  Is  it 
because  the  alcoholic  medium,  in  which  the  arsenic  is, 
intensifies  its  action  ?  It  might  do  this  in  several  ways. 
First,  there  might  be  a  chemical  action  between  the 
menstruum  and  the  salt,  increasing  the  toxicity  of  the 
latter.  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  combined  toxic 
effect,  for  both  alcohol  and  arsenic  can  produce  peri- 
pheral neuritis.  Or  possibly  the  alcohol  interferes 
with  the  proper  elimination  of  the  drug  by  producing 


degenerative  changes  in  various  organs.  A  consider- 
ation of  the  statistics  forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  arsenic 
in  the  beer. 

Another  writer.  Dr.  Sheridan  Delpine,  discusses  ia 
the  same  paper.  What  is  a  dangerous  amount  of  ar- 
senic in  beer?  About  0.04  gr.  of  arsenic  is  the  mini- 
■  mum  dose  administered  daily  for  medicinal  purposes. 
"Such  a  dose  may  be  taken  for  a  considerable  time  by 
most  people  without  any  bad  effects,  but  taking  idio- 
syncrasy into  account,  nobody  should  take  such  a 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  daily  and  more  or  less  in- 
definitely without  knowing  it  or  without  medical  ad- 
vice. I  therefore  felt  justified  in  considering  that  any 
beer  containing  about  0.08  gr.  of  arsenious  acid  per 
gallon  (that  is,  i  part  per  875,000  parts  of  beer) 
should  be  condemned. 

The  London  Hospital  has  also  examined  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  arrived  at  an  hypothesis  of  mixed  toxins 
— "the  idea  that  arsenic  plus  alcohol,  and  especially 
plus  akohol  in  the  particular  form  of  beer,  may  have  a 
specially  deleterious  influence.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  regard  to  this  we  have  no  real  knowledge,  but 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  many  facts  in  regard  to 
the  acute  infectious  diseases  which  strongly  suggest 
that  mixed  toxins  greatly  aggravate  each  other's  path- 
ogenic influence.  The  relation  between  plumbism  and 
gout,  especially  the  gout  of  the  London  workman, 
which  is  mostly  of  beery  origin,  points  in  the  same  di- 
rection, suggesting  that  beer  plus  a  metallic  poison  is 
a  much  more  injurious  influence  than  either  one  or  the 
other  by  itself.  These  are  but  speculations.  The  feet, 
however,  remains,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Cow- 
ers and  Dr.  Buzzard,  that  epileptic  and  other  patients 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  far  larger  quantities  of  ar- 
senic, and  for  longer  periods  of  time,  than  those  taken 
by  the  beer-drinkers  who  have  suffered  from  'arsenical' 
neuritis.  Arsenic  in  itself  does  not  then  furnish  a 
complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  observed  m 
this  outbreak." 

An  Electrical  Typewriter 

IVei/em  Electrician,  Chioago 

In  a  new  typewriting  machine  electromagnetic 
power  is  utilized.  In  appearance  and  general  con- 
struction the  machine  is  quite  like  the  ordinary  type- 
writer, and  the  addition  of  the  electrical  feature  ha» 
not  made  it  complicated,  it  is  said.  The  very  simple 
electrical  device,  consisting  of  a  motor  frame,  an  elec- 
tromagnet and  a  rheostat,  is  placed  below  the  type 
basket.  The  motor  frame  has  a  flat  bar  on  the  front 
side,  and  is  held  down  by  a  spring,  which  is  imme- 
diately below  the  magnet.  There  is  but  one  electric 
circuit,  one  contact  point,  and  one  magnet.  By  de- 
pressing a  key  a  pendant  is  throvm  over  the  motor 
frame  and  the  circuit  is  closed.  Instantly  the  magnet 
pulls  up  the  motor  frame  and  shoves  up  the  pendant. 
The  pendant  actuates  a  lever  which  pulls  down  a  wire, 
throwing  the  type  bar  upward  and  making  the  imprint. 
The  circuit  is  automatically  broken.  The  type  bar  is 
free  to  return  independently  of  the  key. 

In  the  company's  salesroom  and  the  government 
departments  and  business  offices,  where  the  machines 
are  in  use,  a  plug  has  been  inserted  in  the  electric- 
light  socket,  and  current  is  taken  from  the  local  light- 
ing circuits.  A  flexible  twin  cable  leads  to  the  rear 
of  the  machine,  and  is  connected  by  binding  posts 
In  the  fuse  block  for  the  electric  light  a  quarter- 
ampere  fuse  is  inserted.  The  machines  caii  also  be 
operated  by  using  five  cells  of  primary  battery  or  two 
small  cells  of  storage  battery-    There  iis-  very  little 
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current  consumed,  as  was  shown  by  a  meter  meas- 
uring the  current  used  by  one  machine  in  constant 
service  for  one  month.  The  bill  was  twelve  cents,  on 
a  basis  of  fifteen  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  current. 

The  strength  of  the  electromagnet  is  controlled  by 
a  rheostat,  the  handle  of  which  is  just  back  of  the  mag- 
net, so  that  the  force  of  the  impression  is  regulated 
at  the  will  of  the  operator,  according  to  the  kind  of 
work  being  done.  For  ordinary  work  a  weak  cur- 
rent is  used,  but  for  taking  carbon  copies  the  strengfth 
of  the  current  is  increased,  so  that  the  type  bar  de- 
livers a  stronger  blow.  More  than  twenty  distinct 
carbon  copies  have  been  made  at  one  time,  of  a  qual- 
ity not  yet  attained  by  any  non-electrical  typewriter. 

Other  advantages  of  the  electrically  operated  type- 
writer are  thus  stated:  Only  a  light  touch  is  neces- 
sary, a  four-ounce  touch  being  sufficient  to  operate  the 
key;  the  depression  of  the  key  is  only  about  one-third 
that  of  non-electrical  machines ;  a  running  or  overlap- 
ping touch  is  easily  acquired  by  the  operator,  and  sev- 
eral keys  can  be  depressed  in  succession  without  re- 
leasing the  preceding  key ;  a  saving  of  one  action  on 
each  word  is  made  by  making  the  space  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  last  letter  of  the  word ;  the  printing  is  uni- 
form as  to  clearness,  as  each  type  bar  is  impelled  by 
the  same  magnet  in  the  same  manner  and  with  iden- 
tically the  same  amount  of  force.  The  machines  are 
said  to  be  substantially  built,  and  the  moving  parts 
made  heavier,  as  they  are  impelled  by  an  external 
force  of  greater  power  than  the  light  touch  of  the  op- 
erator's fingers.  a|. 

Various  Topics 

MILWAUKEE  THE  HEALTHIEST  CITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  The  annual  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Coon, 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  Milwaukee,  indicates  that  Mil- 
waukee is  the  healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States, 
for  though  slightly  larger  than  in  1899,  the  death  rate  last 
year  was  but  13.80  to  the  thousand,  which  is  remarkably  low. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  Milwaukee  last  year  was  4,0001, 
while  in  1899  it  was  3,843.  The  comparative  rates  were  13.80 
to  the  thousand  and  13.48,  respectively. — Med.  Record. 

ACETIC  ACID  AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC:  The  Deutsche 
Aerztt-Zeitung  speaks  of  the  ordinary  vinegar  of  the  house- 
hold as  an  efficient  antiseptic  for  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
in  cases  of  emergency  when  no  other  disinfectant  can  be  ob- 
tained. After  washing  the  hands  with  hot  water  and  a  potas- 
sium soap,  and  rinsing  in  hot  water,  Furst  dips  the  hands 
into  a  warm  solution  of  vinegar.  The  latter,  in  the  strength 
of  0.6  per  cent  to  i  per  cent,  inhibits  the  growth  of  some 
nonpathogenic  germs,  and  kills  many  pathogenic  organisms. 

THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  is  said  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  drying  up,  the  drain  upon  it  being  due  to  irriga- 
tion requirements.  We  are  informed  that  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Marcus  E.  Jones  to  build  a  canal  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  river,  and  thus  bring  water  into  the 
Great  Basin  to  replace  the  waste  by  evaporation  is  meeting 
with  general  favor.  The  Utah  legislature  is  expected  to 
take  up  the  matter  at  this  session.  The  agricultural  sections 
of  Utah  are  threatened  with  disaster  unless  something  is 
done.  &oon.^Science. 

COST  OF  A  HORSE-POWER:  The  cost  of  a  horse- 
power per  hour,  in  different  sorts  of  motors,  has  been  studied 
by  M.  Charvet,  in  special  relation  to  agricultural  machines. 
A  French  laborer  working  eight  hours  in  turning  a  crank  at 
a  wage  of  about  70  cents  per  day  produces  one  horse-power 
hour  at  a  cost  of  85  cents.  An  ox  turning  a  horizontal  bar  thir- 
teen feet  long  (as  in  some  grinding  mills)  produces  the  unit 
at  a  cost  of  23  cents.  A  horse  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
travels  much  faster  than  the  ox,  and  the  unit  of  work  costs 
a  little  less  than  20  cents.  A  six-horse-power  steam  engine 
produces  the  unit  of  work  at  a  cost  of  about  4  cents.  The 
windmill  produces  its  unit  of  work  at  2  cents,  but  the  most 
economical  form  of  motor  is  the  waterwheel.  A  waterwheel 
whose  first  cost  is  about  $160  per  horse-power  produces  a 
unit  of  work  at  a  cost  of  less  than  i  cent,  and  turbine  wheels 
are  even  more  economical. 


RELIGIOUS 


Christian  Endeavor's   First  Twenty  Years 

February  2  marked  the  completion  of  twenty  years- 
since  the  formation  of  the  first  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  anniversary  was  signal- 
ized by  special  meetings  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  by  a  gathering  in  Portland,  Maine,, 
the  birthplace  of  the  movement.  The  Christian  En- 
deavor World,  in  its  special  anniversary  issue,  gives- 
the  following  summary  of  the  society's  achievement 
during  the  past  two  decades : 

In  1881,  a  single  society.  In  1901,  societies  to  the  num- 
ber of  60,750. 

In  1881,  a  membership  of  57.  In  1901,  a  membership  of- 
3,500,000. 

In  1881,  a  single  denomination  touched.  In  1901,  more 
than  forty  denominations  permeated. 

'In  1881,  an  extreme  comer  of  one  country.  In  1901,  all' 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  1881,  the  English  language.  In  1901,  literature  in  Qii- 
nese,  Japanese,  Malagasy,  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Bul- 
garian, Armenian,  Siamese,  German,  French,  Italian,  Greek, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Welsh,  Austrian,  Cop- 
tic, Mexican,  Portuguese,  Indian,  the  many  tongues  of  Indiar 
and  Africa. 

In  1881,  no  national  organization  dreamed  of.  In  1901, 
national  Christian  Endeavor  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Australia, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  South  Africa,  India,  China,  Mexico, 
Japan. 

In  1881,  no  periodical  thought  of.  In  1901,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  World,  the  English  Christian  Endeavour,  the  Jap- 
anese Endeavor,  the  Australian  Golden  Link  and  Roll  Call, 
the  South  African  Golden  Chain,  the  Spanish  Esfuerzo- 
Cristiano,  the  Mexican  Esforgador,  the  German  Jugend-HUfe- 
and  Mitarbeiter,  the  Indian  Endeavourer,  the  Canadian  Banner, 
the  Jamaican  Gem,  the  Irish  Endeavorer,  the  Welsh  Lamp, 
besides  a  throng  of  state,  city  and  denominational  Christian - 
Endeavor  organs. 

In  1881,  only  the  Young  People's  society.  In  1901,  the 
juniors,  intermediates,  seniors,  floating  societies,  mothers' 
societies,  prison  societies,  travelers'  societies,  societies  in  fac- 
tories, schools,  colleges,  almshouses,  and  asylums. 

In  1881,  a  single  newspaper  article.  In  1901,  scores  of' 
books,  hundreds  of  pamphlets,  and  Christian  Endeavor  arti- 
cles by  the  thousand  every  week  in  the  leading  secular  and' 
religious  journals  of  the  world. 

In    1881,   no  young  people's  religious   convention   even 
guessed  at.     In  1901,  a  perspective  of  New  York,  Boston, 
San    Francisco,   Washington,    Detroit,    London   and   many 
others,  ranking  among  the  greatest  conventions  of  the  world's- 
history. 

In  1881,  no  Christian  Endeavor  unions.  In  1901,  im- 
portant unions  in  practically  all  cities,  counties,  states,  and 
provinces  of  the  English-speaking  world  and  in  many  other 
lands,  together  with  the  denominational  Christian  Endeavor 
federations. 

In  1881,  three  Christian  Endeavor  committees.  In  1901, 
the  lookout,  prayer-meeting,  social,  missionary,  temperance, 
flower,  music,  good-literature,  Sunday-school,  Christian- 
citizenship,  information,  executive,  junior,  press,  calling,  re- 
lief, and — whatsoever  committees,  with  all  that  they  imply  of 
outreaching,  practical  effort. 

In  1881,  the  young  people  neglected  in  church  life.  In- 
1901,  the  religious  training  of  the  young  among  the  foremost: 
purposes  of  every  church. 
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Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  and  president  of  the 
society,  writing  for  the  Independent,  sums  up  what  he 
considers  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  move- 
ment to  "the  religious  life  of  the  period  in  the  phrase, 
"the  prayer-meeting  idea" : 

It  has  kept  alive  in  many  churches,  and  fostered  in  all 
churches  that  have  such  societies,  the  social  element  of  united 
conference  and  prayer  on  Christian  themes  which  has  been 
such  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  Protestantism  of  the  century. 
The  tendency  has  been  in  many  quarters  to  substitute  the 
lecture  for  the  prayer  meeting,  the  formal  service  for  the 
spontaneous  expressions  of  religious  life;  to  let  the  min- 
ister voice  the  petitions  and  the  aspirations  of  all.  Scarcely  a 
greater  calamity  could  come  to  the  churches  of  America  than 
this,  if  this  tendency  to  give  up  the  prayer  meeting  should 
widely  prevail.  The  young  people's  movement  has  in  part 
at  least  counteracted  this  tendency.  It  has  found  a  place  for 
every  one  in  the  social  meeting  of  the  church.  It  has  exalted 
even  the  heartfelt  repetition  of  a  verse  of  Scripture  or  the 
appropriate  quotation  from  a  religious  author  into  a  per- 
sonal act  of  consecration.  It  has  substituted  for  the  long 
ten-minute  prayer  of  the  deacon,  who  alone,  aside  from  the 
minister,  was  once  thought  in  many  churches  to  be  able  to 
voice  the  supplications  of  the  people,  a  score  of  sentence 
prayers  from  as  many  young  hearts.  It  has  made  and  kept 
the  young  people's  prayer  meeting  in  forty  thousand 
churches  a  vital  and  invaluable  factor  of  church  life.  It  has 
in  a  large  degree,  I  believe,  kept  alive  the  revival  spirit  in 
an  age  singularly  devoid  of  sweeping  revivals. 

Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  in  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
says  that  the  twenty  years'  trial  of  the  society  has 
proved  three  things : 

It  has  proved  the  value  of  covenants.  The  Christian  En- 
deavor pledge  is  a  standing  advertisement  of  the  truth  that 
whatever  is  worth  doing  for  Christ  is  worth  promising  to 
try  to  do.  It  develops  all  manly  and  heroic  qualities.  It 
makes  Christian  Endeavor  what  the  Germans  have  named 
it,— "The  Society  for  Decided  Christianity." 

These  twenty  years,  moreover,  have  proved  the  value  of 
Christian  Endeavor  committee  work  as  a  training  for  church 
activities.  A  surprising  variety  of  committees  has  been  de- 
vised by  theie  bright-brained  workers, — the  lookout,  prayer- 
meeting,  missionaVy,  social,  music,  flower,  executive,  tem- 
perance, good  literature,  Christian  citizenship,  Sunday- 
school,  calling,  and  relief  committees,  and  many  more,  in- 
cluding the  comprehensive  "whatsoever"  committee,  whose 
task  it  is  to  do  whatever  is  not  the  business  of  any  other 
committee. 

During  these  two  decades  Christian  Endeavor  has  shown 
more  clearly  and  prominently  than  any  other  force  the  value 
and  feasibility  of  closer  fellowship  among  the  denominations. 
Here  the  society  touches  glad  hands  with  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  pleads  for  Christian  union, — ^the  closest  union  pos- 
sible without  injury  to  conscientious  convictions.  It  believes 
that  Christians  are  one  at  heart,  and  it  would  have  them 
manifest  that  unity,  in  ever  closer  and  more  practical  fed- 
eration, before  the  heathen  and  infidel  world. 


The  Encyclical  on  Socialism 

The  pope's  encyclical  on  socialism  was  issued  Jan- 
uary 26.  The  following  resume  was  cabled  the  asso- 
ciated press : 

The  pope  begins  by  recalling  his  two  previous  encyclicals 
on  social  questions,  and  says  the  sequel  of  these  encyclicals 
was  that  the  Catholics  devoted  all  their  activity  to  social 
works  in  order  to  help  the  working  classes.  He  reviews  all 
that  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  the  foundation  of  labor 
bureaus,  funds  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  classes, 
and  workingmen's  associations  of  all  kinds.  He  considers 
the  appellation  "Christian  Socialism"  incorrect,  and  says 
Catholics  who  occupy  themselves  with  social  questions  are 
sometimes  also  called  "Christian  Democrats."  But  even  this, 
qualification  is  attacked  by  some  people  as  being  ill  sounding. 
Divergences  having  arisen  therefrom,  the  pope  ardently  de- 
sires to  eliminate  them.  A  careful  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  Socialism  and  Christian  Democracy.     The 


first  concerns  itself  solely  with  material  possessions,  always 
seeking  to  establish  perfect  equality  and  a  common  holding 
of  goods.  Christian  Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
the  principles  of  divine  law,  and  while  seeking  material 
amelioration  has  in  view  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 
Christian  Democracy,  moreover,  must  not  be  confounded 
^  with  Political  Democracy,  for  the  first  can  and  ought  to 
subsist,  as  does  the  Church  herself,  under  the  most  varied 
political  regimes.  Christian  Democracy  ought  also  to  re- 
.  spect  the  laws  of  legitimate  civil  authority.  The  appellation 
Christian  Democracy,  therefore,  contains  nothing  which 
might  offend  any  one.  These  divergences  having  now  been 
dispelled,  Catholics  should  continue  to  devote  their  cares  to 
social  questions  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  pope  encourages  the  zeal  and  action  of 
those  Catholics  who  consecrate  themselves  to  this  eminently 
useful  work. 

The  encyclical  eulogizes  the  giving  of  alms,  which  the 
Socialists  wrongly  regard  as  insulting  to  the  poor.  Alms, 
on  the  contrary,  serve  to  tighten  the  ties  of  social  charity. 
It  matters  little  whether  this  action  of  Catholics  in  favor  of 
the  working  classes  is  called  the  social  action  of  Catholics 
or  Christian  Democracy.  The  essential  point  is  that  Cath- 
olics should  act  together  to  preserve  the  community  of  effort 
and  sentiment.  Idle,  useless  questions  ought  therefore  never 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  press  or  public  assemblies.  Catho- 
lics must  act  so  as  not  to  engage  in  disputes. 

The  pope  concludes  by  exhorting  Catholics  to  inspire 
themselves  with  these  principles  and  to  inculcate  them. 
They  must  urge  the  people  and  workmen  to  shun  everything 
invested  with  a  seditious  or  revolutionary  character,  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  be  respectful  to  their  masters,  and  ob- 
serve sobriety  and  religious  practises.  Thus  will  social  peace 
again  become  flourishing  throughout  the  world. 
Chicago  (111.)  Evening  Post 

The  pope  therefore  rejects  socialism  and  repudi- 
ates the  idea  that  it  is  made  palatable  by  the  adjective 
"Christian,"  for  he  denies  that  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  true  Christian  spirit.  But  he  does  accept  the  term 
"Christian  Democracy"  as  fairly  descriptive  of  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  those  Catholics  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
the  poor.  He  writes  in  general  terms,  and-  no  doubt 
sympathizes  with  many  measures  (arbitration,  old-age 
pensions,  etc.)  which  are  acceptable  to  socialists  as  par- 
tial realizations  of  their  ideal.  But  it  is  important  to 
know  that  socialism  as  a  definite,  political,  and  indus- 
trial movement,  is  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  Catho- 
lic principles.  There  can  be  no  such  thing,  according 
to  the  pope,  as  "Christian  Socialism."  In  the  Chris- 
tian socialist  movement  there  are  many  Protestant 
ministers,  and  not  a  few  priests,  but  the  latter  will 
now  have  to  leave  it  or  incur  the  hostility  of  the 
pontiff. 

Boston  (Mass.  vgrtgativnatist 
This  encyclical,  like  others  of  the  pope's  on  the 
social  question,  reveals  his  breadth  of  information  and 
sympathy  and  his  conservatively  progressive  spirit,  it 
being  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  papacy 
to  see  the  word  "democracy"  so  boldly  championed. 
However,  it  is  a  dangerous  word  for  the  pope  to  put 
in  the  minds  of  his  followers.  Carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  it  undermines  the  Roman  church,  the  least 
democratic  of  institutions. 

New  York  PeopU  (Soc.  Dem.) 
This  latest  pronunciamento  from  Rome  adds  noth- 
ing and  changes  nothing  from  the  position  taken  in 
past  years.  Pope  Leo  is  firmly  wedded  to  the  ideas 
of  a  past  age,  and  sees  nothing  of  the  changes  that  go 
on  in  the  world.  We  may  have  a  lurking  admiration 
for.  the  man  who  gallantly  sticks  to  a  lost  cause,  but 
we  can  not  put  any  faith  in  him  as  a  guide  in  social 
matters.  This  encyclical  is  only  one  more  proof  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  church  to  deal  with  the  labor 
question. 
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Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Catholic 

It  matters  little  whether  this  action  of  Catholics  in 
favor  of  the  working  classes  is  called  the  social  action 
of  Catholics  or  Christian  democracy.  The  essential 
point  is  that  Catholics  should  act  together  to  preserve 
the  community  of  effort  and  sentiment.  Idle,  useless 
questions,  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  press  or  public  assemblages.  Catholics .  must  act 
so  as  not  to  engage  in  disputes. 

•!• 
The  Difficulties  of  the   Diocese  of  London 

The  London  papers,  in  their  tributes  to  Dr.  M^an- 
dell  Creighton,  the  late  bishop  of  London,  all  speak  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  occupancy  of  that  see. 
The  Times  says  that  the  problems,  religious  and  social, 
which  Dr.  Creighton  had  to  face  when  he  left  Peter- 
borough for  London  in  1896,  were  almost  appalling: 

The  work  is  so  vast  that  no  human  power  can  adequately 
grapple  with  every  part  of  it,  and  Dr.  Temple  had  delib- 
erately renounced  some  portions  of  it  which  his  successor 
felt  to  be  of  real  importance.  Dr.  Creighton  had  studied 
the  history  of  the  papacy  and  the  reformation  too  deeply  not 
.  to  feel  that  conscious  efforts  to  approximate  to  the  Roman 
ideal  involved  a  deadly  peril  to  the  church.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  firmness  and  of  diplomacy  he  induced  the  London 
dergy,  who  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  church,  to  abandon,  in  all  save  a  very  few  excep- 
tional cases,  the  practises  which  had  been  authoritatively 
condemned.  It  is  believed  that  he  suggested  the  sitting  of 
the  archbishops  at  Lambeth  which  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
which  he  could  appeal  and  which  has  been  widely  accepted. 
Yet  he  was  always  most  unwilling  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures,  and  he  steadily  discountenanced  the  aggressive  ac- 
tion of  partisans  who  sought  for  instances  of  irregularity  in 
parishes  with  which  they  had  no  connection.  Tlie  weak  point 
in  the  bishop's  position  was,  perhaps,  his  tendency  to  treat 
the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  extremists  on  both  sides  in  a 
slightly  ironic,  and  even  sarcastic,  spirit,  not  unnatural  in 
the  historian  who  saw  how  prejudice  and  ignorance  have 
been  perennially  allied. 

TTje  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  the  late  bishop  was 
associated  with  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  parties, 
Non-conformists  as  well  as  Churchmen,  in  more  than 
one  recent  effort  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  his  metropolitan  diocese.  He  was,  the 
Chronicle  believes,  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  the  best  type 
of  bishop  for  London.  "No  mere  saint,  no  mere  prel- 
ate, can  satisfy  the  craving  needs  of  millions  of  toilers 
and  sufferers.  London  demands  a  chief  pastor  who 
understands  all  her  wants,  who  will  face  the  strongest 
and  stoop  to  the  weakest  of  her  children."  The  Dcnly 
Telegraph  thinks  that  the  secret  of  Dr.  Creighton's  tri- 
umph over  the  difficulties  of  his  position  lay  in  his  cor- 
rectly appreciating  the  conditions  of  contemporary  life, 
and  recognizing  that  the  problems  of  a  bishop  are 
wholly  different  today  from  those  of  priests  of  a  half 
or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  Academy 
prints  Dr.  Creighton's  own  words  on  the  trials  of  be- 
ing a  bishop : 

There  could  not  possibly  be  anything  more  ghastly  from 
a  human  point  of  view  than  being  a  bishop.  You  can 
never  please  anybody.  I  was  told  I  ought  to  be  a  bishop, 
and  believed  it  was  God's  will,  and  we  are  bound  to  keep 
moving  on  wherever  God's  will  leads  us,  we  have  no  choice 
to  do  anything  else.  .  .  .  The  clergy?  Oh,  the  dear 
clergy.  I  think  England  the  most  extraordinary  country 
in  the  world,  and  its  clergy  the  most  extraordinary  people 
in  it  The  clergy  averagely  do  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  but  they  really  are  the  most  self-centered,  undisci- 
plined, and  difficult  people  I  ever  came  across. 

The  difficulties  of  properly  attending  to  all  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  see  of  London  have  started  a 
discussion  regarding  the  advisability  of  dividing  the 
diocese  and  reviving  the  ancient  see  of  Westminster. 


The  Cost  of  Church  Work  in  New  York 

New  York  Outlook 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  New  York 
Herald,  it  cost,  last  year,  nearly  four  million  dollars 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  New  York  city,  and  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  the  propor- 
tions were  about  two  and  a  half  millions  to  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  Adding  the  interest  on 
church  debts  and  the  expenditure  for  churches  in  the 
other  boroughs  (Queens  and  Richmond),  there  is  a 
total  of  almost  nine  million  dollars.  This,  however,  is 
but  one-third  of  the  sum  spent  in  Christian  effort.  The 
largest  single  item,  on  a  complete  list,  is,  according  to 
the  Herald,  eight  million  dollars  for  new  structures 
and  repairs,  followed  by  four  and  a  half  millions  for 
education,  three  millions  for  hospital  support,  and 
nearly  two  millions  for  Christian  literature.  Other 
items  are  those  of  missions,  young  people's  organiza- 
tions, and  Sunday-schools,  making  a  grand  total  of 
twenty-seven  million  dollars,  representing  what  the 
Christians  of  New  York  city  gave  last  year  to  carry 
on  the  gospel  work ;  or,  as  the  Herald  puts  it,  this  sum 
is  the  financial  voice  of  the  Christianity  of  New  York 
city.  In  its  analysis  of  the  different  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  the  metropolis,  the  Episcopalians  are 
credited  with  spending  almost  twice  as  much  as  any 
other.  The  Presbyterians  come  second,  followed  by 
the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and 
Congregationalists.  This  table  is  not  characteristic, 
however,  when  applied  to  the  whole  country,  in  which 
the  Methodists  spend  more  money  than  any  other 
Protestant  denomination,  followed  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Disciples, 
and  Congregationalists.  Adding  expenses  for  new 
buildings,  etc.,  the  total  approaches  three  hundred  mil- 
lions. For  the  world  the  compiler  believes  the  annual 
expenditure  to  'be  about  one  billion  dollars. 


Various  Topics 

UNION  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  RITUALISTS: 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  leader  among  English  rituajists, 
has  come  to  America,  accompanied  by  two  prominent 
English  clergymen,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union  be- 
tween the  ritualists  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  proposed  to 
publish  in  New  York  an  American  edition  of  the  London 
Church  Review,  as  the  organ  of  the  movement 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  CATHOLIC 
SCHOLARS  was  held  recently  in  Munich.  The  keynote 
of  the  conventicm  was  sounded  in  the  opening  address  by  the 
president,  who  stated:  "We  do  not  venture  to  touch  the 
sacred  dogmas  of  the  church.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
sphere  of  natural  knowledge,  in  which  man  and  mind  are 
permitted  to  achieve  certain  triumphs.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve merely  in  the  certain  results  of  scientific  researches, 
but  also  hold  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  individual,  as  of 
society  and  the  state,  that  there  should  exist  a  fixed  and  firm 
authoritative  Christian  philosophy  of  evidence." 

THE  "SOCIAL  APOSTOLATE,"  inaugurated  by  Pro- 
fessor George  I.  Herron  and  his  coadjutor,  begins  the  year's 
activities  with  a  course  of  twelve  sermons  to  be  given  in 
Central  Music  hall,  Chicago,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  by  Pro- 
fessor Herron.  The  other  members  of  the  Social  Apostolate, 
besides  Professor  Herron,  are  Rev.  J.  Stitt  Wilson  and  his 
brother,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Wilson,  Rev.  W.  H.  Wise,  and 
Rev.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth.  All  are  young  men;  Dr. 
Herron  himself  not  having  yet  reached  the  age  of  forty. 
The  work  of  all  the  members  of  the  apostolate  will  for  the 
present  center  in  the  Music  Hall  meetings  and  radiate  from 
that  point  The  financial  support  of  the  apostolate  will  come 
from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  interested  individuals. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 


Fiction  and  Politics 

"Why,  in  the  vast  multitude  of  novels,  are  there  so 
few  that  deal  with  political  life?"  The  writer,  who 
propounds  this  question  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  be- 
lieves that  the  political  career  offers  to  the  novelist  the 
worthiest  end  and  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
environment : 

The  ruler's  ambition  has  always  passed  for  the  highest, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  province  of  life  in  which  the  coUi- 


MR8.  OBRTRUDB  ATHERTON 

sion  of  wills,  the  action  of  individual  mind  upon  mind,  of 
temperament  upon  temperament,  and  that  more  subtle  ac- 
tion of  a  moral  atmosphere  generated  by  an  organized  asso- 
ciation upon  the  individual  who  enters  the  association,  can 
be  observed  and  depicted  so  well  as  in  the  domain  of  poli- 
tics. If  one  thinks  over  the  dramatic  occurrences  in  the 
politics  of  the  last  few  years  it  is  plain  that  the  satirist  has 
more  openings  than  the  seeker  of  heroic  moments.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Gladstone,  greatly  tempted  by  the  greatest  of  all 
temptations,  power,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  and  he 
only  could  rightly  use,  is  a  superb  tragic  figure,  but  a  tragic 
failure.  A  novelist  may  certainly  conduct  his  hero  up  to  a 
situation  like  that  in  which  Mr.  Morley  stood  at  Newcastle 
when  he  refused  to  be  dictated  to  on  the  question  of  an 
eight  hours'  day,  fought,  and  won  his  battle;  but  will  the 
novel-reading  public  be  content  with  that  for  a  consum- 
mating achievement?  The  action  may  be  heroic — it  was 
indeed — but  it  lacks  the  halo  of  romance.  And  the  truth 
is  that  parliamentary  life  is  not  a  romantic  business. 

After  reviewing  the  leading  political  novels  from 
Disraeli's  "Comingsby"  to  Mrs.  Ward's  "Marcella," 
and  Meredith's  "Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  which  he 


pronounces  the  greatest  English  political  novel,  the 
writer  says  that  the  last  few  months,  which  have  sent 
one  novelist — Mr.  Gilbert  Parker — ^to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  have  denied  to  another — Dr.  Conan 
Doyle — access  to  that  arena,  have  launched  into  the 
world  three  novels*  of  more  than  usual  note  which  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  the  life  of  politicians : 

Of  the  three  novelists,  by  a  long  way  the  best  known  is 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  who  has  always  shown  some  proclivity 
to  political  ambitions  since  the  days  when  he  was  a  clever 
debater  at  the  Oxford  Union,  and  who  has  now,  not  for  the 
first  time,  made  the  politician's  temperament  the  subject 
of  a  novel.  In  his  earlier  book,  "Half  a  Hero,"  the  chief 
figure  was  the  leader  of  a  party  in  one  of  our  self-governing 
colonies;  but  in  "Quisante"  Mr.  Hope  comes  to  the  center 
of  things,  and  sketches  a  personage  for  whom  the  career 
of  Disraeli  has  plainly  afforded  a  suggestion.  In  so  far 
as  the  book  amounts  to  a  definite  comment  on  political  life, 
the  pronouncement  is  simply  this:  that  the  man  who  is  quite 
likely  to  become  prime  minister  is  also  quite  likely  not  to 
be  a  gentleman.  The  other  two  books  of  which  we  have 
to  speak  differ  sharply  from  Mr.  Hope's  in  this,  that  they 
have  a  perfectly  definite  reference  to  existing  political  move- 
ments, and,  to  that  extent,  approach  more  nearly,  the 
"Coningsby"  type.  Mr.  Hope  makes  a  study,  so  to  say, 
in  vacuo,  setting  down  among  the  best  English  political 
society,  as  he  sees  it,  the  ideal  adventurer,  as  he  conceives 
him.  Mrs.  Atherton  sets  down  an  imagined  personage  or 
personages — or  at  least  personages  who  do  not  suggest  to 
us  any  actual  fig^ures — in  the  thick  of  the  stirring  contest 
which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war  between  America  and 
Spain.  Mr.  Zlangwill,  on  the  other  hand,  travesties  the 
lineaments  of  an  unmistakable  personality,  and  invents  or 
embroiders  a  sequence  of  events  upon  a  broad  outline  of  the 
political  transformation  which  has  altered  England  in  the 
last  iive-and-twenty  years.  But  the  common  element  in  the 
two  books  is  obvious  and  significant:  each  writer  depicts 
the  attitude  of  a  statesman  towards  a  war  made  by  the 
democracy. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  book  is  greatly  inferior  to  Mr.  Zang- 
will's  in  range  of  ability,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  notable 
achievement.  It  gives  an  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the 
American  political  center,  with  its  forces  for  good  and  bad; 
its  charming  lady  lobbyist  who  engineers  her  dinner  par- 
ties in  the  interests  of  a  great  trust  that  subsidizes  her;  the 
overwrought,  perfunctory,  and  wholly  unsocial  society;  the 
astounding  medley  in  the  house;  the  senate  that  devotes 
itself  to  legislation,  forswears  oratory,  represses  spasmodic 
enthusiasm  not  less  severely  than  claptrap  addresses  to  the 
gallery. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  book 
is  very  simple.  She  simply  takes  the  politician  as  hero, 
and  makes  her  heroine  fall  in  love  with  him  and  merge  alt 
her  own  interests  in  those  of  her  hero.  The  task  which 
Mr.  Zangwill  in  his  very  clever  book  has  set  himself  is  quite 
different.  His  object  is  not  eulogy  but  satire.  He  depicts 
the  politician  not  as  hero,  but  as  the  very  opposite — in 
short,  as  the  successful  fraud.  The  leading  figure  of  his 
book  displays  character  not  by  resistance,  but  by  a  dex- 
terous trimming  of  his  sails;  he  does  not  oppose  the  pop- 
ular current,  but  by  clever  manipulation  adds  to  its  forces 
by  concentrating  them,  and,  instead  of  damming  back  the 
flood,  swims  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  No  one  who  has 
lived  in  London  for  the  last  two  years  will  fail  to  recogrnize 
how  completely  Mr.  Zangwill  has  expressed  the  feelings 
bred  in  many  minds  by  the  debauch  of  martial  and  patriotic 
sentiment,  by  the  manifestations  of  that  "jolly  music-hall 
public,"  with  whom  Broser  was  as  popular  as  the  great 
Vance;  by  the  drunken  and  indecent  orgies  which  did  duty 
for  national  rejoicings  when  the  volunteers  returned  to  the 
city;  by  the  brutal  craving  for  details  of  carnage,  the  un- 
generous exultation  over  a  defeated  enemy,  the  dishonorable 
imputations  of  dishonor,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  temper 
which  condones  all  this  effervescence  of  unwholesome  gases 
in  the  hope  that  the  public  in  this  enthusiasm  for  war  will 
cheerfully  foot  the  biggest  bill. 

•  7%r  M.intit  of  Elijah.     By  I.  Zakgwill.     Nrw  Vork  :  Harprr  ft  Brothnw. 
Senaitr  I^ifTtk,    Hy  Gbr-rudb  Athbfton.    New  Vork;  John  Lane. 
Quisanit.    By  Anthony  Hopp.    New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokee  Co. 
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Political  satire  is  legitimate  and  sometimes  salutary;  the 
satire  which  involves  a  suggestio  falsi  is  bad  both  in  art  and 
morals.  This  consideration  tempers  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Zangwill,  but  it  can  not  hinder  us  from  seeing  that  he  has 
made  a  remarkable  contribution  in  a  somewhat  sparsely 
occupied  province  of  our  literature. 

The  Literary.  Patron . 

London  Sptctator.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  suggests 
the  probable  ending  of  the  era  of  the  great  literary 
patron.  The  little  principality  or  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar  can  not  be  referred  to  without  at  once 
recalling  the  most  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  honorable,  instance  of  literary  patronage  the 
world  has  ever  known,  unless  we  except  the  relation 
which  existed  between  Alaecander  and  Aristotle.  This 
head  of  a  small  German  duchy  was  the  Maecenas  of 
his  time.  What  the  wealthy  Roman  magnate  did  for 
Horace,  that  did  Karl  August  not  only  for  Goethe, 
but  for  Herder  and  Schiller,  and  his  name  is  rightly 
held  in  honored  remembrance  in  his  native  land.  The 
grand  duke  who  has  just  died  was  as  generous  a  pa- 
tron of  musical  genius  Liszt  and  Wagner  were  the 
recipients  of  his  bounty,  as  was  Beethoven  of  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy's  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  at  first  sight  this  relation 
of  patron  to  man  of  genius  seems  a  source  of  degrada- 
tion to  the  latter,  and  historically  it  has  often  been  so. 
The  poet,  artist,  or  man  of  letters  ought  ideally,  as 
Mill  hinted,  to  derive  his  living  from  some  routine 
occupation,  and  give  his  free  leisure  to  the  free  play 
of  his  genius,  careless  whether  the  world  approves 
or  not.  The  ideal  has  been  hard  of  attainment,  and 
one  of  two  courses  has  usually  been  open  to  men  of 
genius — patronage  or  the  bargain  in  the  open  market. 
We  live  in  a  commercial  age  given  over  to  bargaining, 
and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  poet  or  artist  should 
not  be  exempt  from  the  great  universal  custom.  We 
live,  too,  in  an  age  when  men  stand  on  their  dignity, 
and  to  us  the  idea  of  a  man  of  talent  cringing  before 
emperor  or  grand  duke  is  fsir  from  pleasing. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  What 
is  the  author  to  do  who  can  not  sell  his  books,  or  artist 
or  musician  who  is  told,  like  Turner  or  Wagner,  that 
his  works  may  be  well,  but  are  not  for  this  world? 
Wagner  was  near  starvation  in  Paris;  Beethoven, 
Liszt,  and  many  other  musicians  would  have  suffered 
the  pangs  of  hunger  had  they  depended  on  that 
feather-brained  entity  called  "the  public."  In  our 
own  coimtry  Edmund  Spenser  died  "for  lack  of 
bread,"  Milton  lived  in  poverty,  Goldsmith  was  haunt- 
ed by  duns  from  cradle  to  grave,  Johnson  walked  the 
night  round  St.  James's  square  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  Hux- 
ley in  his  early  days  found  it  hard  to  earn  a  living, 
Carlyle  during  the  first  forty  years  of  his  literary  life 
never  earned  more  than  an  average  grocer,  Browning 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  never  made  a 
penny  by  his  poems.  Now  all  this  is  not  accident, 
nor  is  it  due  to  stinginess  or  hard-heartedness  on 
the  part  of  publisher  or  reader.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  great  and  revolutionary  writers,  those  men  of 
genius  who  derive  direct  from  the  spirit  of  God,  must 
be  ahead  of  their  public.  This,  then,  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  patron — he  may  be  the  protector  of  a 
genius  not  yet  understood,  and  so  may  guard  the  pre- 
cious germ  from  the  furious  tempest  or  withering 
neglect  of  an  evil  or  stupid  generation. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  is  the  dealer  in  the  liter- 
ary, market-place  quite  so  free  as  he  fancies?  Is  the 
sacrifice  to  the  patron  any  greater  than  that  to  the 


public?  Has  not  each  one  of  us  heard  or  read  of 
books  suppressed  or  injured  in  deference  to  public 
prejudices?  We  could  tell  of  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  of  the  last  generation  which  was  trvmcated 
because  the  publisher  assured  the  author  that  the  pub- 
lic would  never  read  the  more  elaborate  original.  We 
know  that  Michaelangelo  had  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Medici;  but  how  many  authors  are  there  who 
have  not  been  compelled  to  do  unwilling  homage  be- 
fore the  great  Dagon  of  Philistia  ? 

'^ 

The  Decadence  of  Italian  Singeis 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.  Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 
Roman  papers  are  discussing  the  disappearance  of 
the  Italian  singer.  Once  no  capital  of  Europe  was 
too  small  and  unimportant  to  have  its  Italian  opera 
troupe  whose  members  were  genuine  Italians.  Some 
were  good,  some  were  bad  and  some  were  indifferent, 
while  a  few  made  musical  history ;  but  it  was  Italy  that 
was  the  source  of  supply  for  the  world's  singers  as 
well  as  its  operas.  How  is  it  to-day  ?  The  traditional 
Italian  opera  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  stage, 
and  with  it  seems  to  have  gone  the  Italian  singer,  for 
we  are  told  that  this  year  only  four  foreign  engage- 
ments of  any  importance  have  been  announced,  one 
in  Madrid,  one  in  New  York,  and  two  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini, Rossini,  and  their  like.  In  the  present  Metro- 
politan opera  company,  which  contains,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  finest  singers  in  the  world,  there 
are  but  two  Italians  of  note,  both  of  them  men  and 
both  of  them  baritones.  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Poland,  to  say  nothing  of  America,  are  supplying 
the  world's  singers,  and  it  has  even  come  to  a  pass 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  singer's  being  Italian  by  birth 
and  education  is  sufficient  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  him  to  be  accepted.  An  Italian  singer,  per  se,  is 
regarded  now  with  some  suspicion. 

What  does  this  mean  and  what  is  the  cause?  Are 
beautiful  voices  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Italy?  We 
know  better  than  that,  because  some  of  her  worst 
singers  have  what  ought  to  have  been  beautiful  voices. 
Is  the  race  of  great  vocal  teachers  gone?  Possibly, 
and  yet  there  are  good  teachers  to  be  found  in  Italy 
to-day.  Has  the  Italian  singer  less  intelligence  than 
his  predecessors?  The  race  was  never  very  strong 
in  brain  power.  None  of  these  things  will  explain  the 
decadence  of  the  art  of  singing  in  that  country.  The 
causes  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  One  is  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Wagner  has  wrought  almost  as  sadical 
change  in  the  standards  of  operatic  singing  as  it  has 
in  opera  itself.  Formerly  it  was  enough  that  the 
singer  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  could  accomplish  all 
the  trills  and  roulades  of  Italian  ornamentation  with 
ease  and  assurance.  To-day  the  successful  singer 
must  be  first  of  all  a  sound  musician,  and  then  a  per- 
son of  broad  culture  and  sympathies.  Italy  is  just  be- 
ginning to  awaken  to  this  fact.  The  other  cause,  and 
the  chief  one,  is  found  in  the  strenuous  modern  spirit 
that  has  had  of  late  years  so  potent  effect  on  Italian 
life,  the  spirit  that  found  its  expression  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Rome  and  musically  in  the  works  of  the 
fiery  young  "veritists"  who  would  depict  musically 
the  tragedies  of  the  slums.  All  is  hurry  and  bustle. 
The  microbe  of  modernity  is  in  the  blood,  and  the 
youthful  singers,  scorning  the  fluent  melodies  of  the 
old  masters,  must  leap  at  once  into  the  voice-racking 
measures  of  Mascagni,  Spinelli,  Leoncavallo,  Gior- 
dano, and  the  other  little  men  of  new  Italy.  They 
will  not  give  time  to  adequate  preparation.    They  have 
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forgotten  that  Caffarelli  spent  four  years  on  those  mu- 
sical exercises  of  Porpora  before  his  master  called 
him  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world.  The  lovely  art 
of  bel  canto  is  well-nigh  forgotten. 

4- 

Whistler  and  Inconsequence 

The  recent  exhibition  at  the  Lenox  library,  New 
York,  of  Whistler's  work  on  copper  called  forth 
an  article  in  the  January  Critic  on  "Whistler  and  In- 
consequence." The  writer  takes  the  stand  that  it  is 
not  in  portraiture,  but  in  etching  and  in  lithography, 
that  Whistler  has  disclosed  the  validity  of  his  talent. 
"His  view-point  has  always  been  personal  and  whim- 
sical, never  literary  nor  pictorial.  An  absolute  master 
of  line,  a  subtle,  rapid  workman,  he  has  recorded 
these  scattered  impressions  with  a  freedom  and  pre- 
cision quite  beyond  precedent.  All  his  etchings  are 
enchanting  in  their  nonchalance,  their  unpoetical 
poetry.  In  these,  in  a  measure,  he  has  redeemed  art, 
has  rendered  it  less  alien,  by  making,  after  his  own 
particular  fashion,  an  aim  of  aimlessness,  a  cult  of  in- 
consequence." The  writer  draws  the  following  pic- 
ture of  what  he  calls  "the  diverting  spectacle  of  James 
Abbot  McNeill  Whistler": 

From  the  outset  his  career  has  been  perverse,  paradoxical. 
He  began  by  sniffing  at  the  past  and  gazing  upon  the  pres- 
ent with  incomparable  freshness  and  vivacity.  Though  in 
painting  he  vaguely  harks  back  to  Velazquez  and  in  etching 
to  Rembrandt,  assiduous  self-cultivation  has  kept  him  Whist- 
lerian,  Whistlerish,  in  its  most  acute  implication.  He  is  the 
apostle  of  the  personal  pronoun,  first  person  singular,  the 
incarnation  of  egomania.  Whistler  the  social  mountebank 
and  Whistler  the  artist  may  seem  dissimilar,  but  in  essentials 
they  are  inseparable,  identical.  The  Whistler  of  the  infantile 
straw  hat,  long  cloak,  and  hair  dyed  black — save  a  chance 
curl  in  the  center  left  snow-white  and  tied  about  with  a  rib- 
bon,— the  Whistler  who  has  forestalled  caricature  and  paro- 
died parody,  is  the  Whistler  who  has  given  us  such  luminous 
nocturnes,  such  captivating  etchings  and  lithographs,  frag- 
mentary and  inconsequent,  but  immortal  in  their  negligence, 
which  is  always  just  the  negligence  of  nature. 

4- 

Various    Topics 

THE  RAPHAEL  CARTOONS  for  the  Vatican  tapestries 
were  exhibited  for  a  few  days  at  the  American  art  gallery  of 
New  York.  There  are  seven  large  designs,  painted  with 
vegetable  colors  on  unprepared  canvas;  these  designs  are 
respectively  entitled  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes," 
"Guard  My  Sheep,"  "The  Apostle  Paul's  Sermon  in  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,"  "The  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra,"  "The  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man,"  "The  Death  of 
Ananias,"  and  "The  Sorcerer  Stricken  with  Blindness." 

TWELVE  AMERICAN  ROMANCES  by  American 
authors  are  announced  for  publication  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
one  for  every  month  in  1901.  These  novels  in  scene  and 
character  will  represent  American  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Their  authors  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  new 
writers,  young  men  and  young  women  who  see  with  con- 
temporaneous eyes  the  life  that  is  going  on  about  them. 
The  first  of  the  series  has  just  been  published.  It  is  "East- 
over  Court  House,"  a  story  of  rural  Virginia,  by  Kenneth 
Brown  and  Henry  Boone. 

A  RUBINSTEIN  MUSEUM  has  been  established  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  conservatory.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  houses  where  Rubinstein 
lived  and  labored.  Among  the  more  personally  interesting 
objects  are  the  hat  and  the  cane  of  his  last  years,  a  cast  of 
his  right  hand,  and  his  familiar  enamelled  white  grand 
piano.  The  most  interesting  picture  is  a  photograph  of 
the  year  1852.  The  best  bust  is  a  life  size  marble  figure 
made  in  his  old  age.  There  is  also  a  marble  bust  of  Helen 
PavloflF.  One  of  the  most  costly  articles  is  a  complete 
writing  table  set  in  the  celebrated  gold  enamel  ware  of 
St.  Petersburg.' 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

On  the  Life  Mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Born,  February  12,  1809)         , 
This  bronze  doth  keep  the  very  form  and  mould 
Of  our  great  martyr's  face.    Yes,  this  is  he: 
That  brow  all  wisdom,  all  benignity; 
That  human,  humorous  mouth ;  those  cheeks  that  hold 
Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the  summer's  gold; 
That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow,  as  the  sea 
For  storms  to  beat  on;  the  lone  agony 
Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well  foretold. 
Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a  world  of  men 
As  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day — 
Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 
With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  human  ken 
A  power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 
Or  arm6d  strength — his  p»re  and  mighty  heart. 
(By  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  born  February  8,  1844) 

On  February  4  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  Chief  justice  John  Marshall  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court  bench  was  celebrated  by  schools, 
legislatures,  and  bar  associations  of  a  number  of 
states.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  justice's  descen- 
dants that  he  often  said  that  if  he  was  worthy  of  re- 
membrance his  best  biography  would  be  found  in  his 
decisions  in  the  supreme  court.  According  to  Judge 
Joseph  Story,  their  most  striking  characteristics  are 
crystalline  clearness  of  thought,  irrefragable  logic, 
and  a  wide  and  statesmanlike  view  of  all  questions  of 
public  consequence."  As  an  instance  of  the  simplicity 
with  which*  he  sometimes  treated  gjreat  questions  may 
be  cited  his  reasoning  on  the  power  of  the  supreme 
court  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of 
congress.  "It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  con- 
tested," said  he,  in  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  "that  the 
constitution  controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to 
it ;  or  that  the  legislature  may  alter  the  constitution  by 
an  ordinary  act.  Between  these  alternatives  there  is 
no  middle  ground.  The  constitution  is  either  a  supe- 
rior, paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means, 
or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and, 
like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall 
please  to  alter  it.  If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative 
be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  limit  a  power  in  its  own 
nature  illimitable." 

Mrs.  Radclifle,  author  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,"  died  in  London,  February  7,  1823,  in  her  fifty- 
ninth  year.  The  great  notoriety  attained  by  Mrs. 
RadclifTe's  romances  made  her  the  subject  of  con- 
tinually recurring  rumors  of  the  most  absurd  and 
groundless  character,  one  of  the  most  common  being 
&iat  she  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  as  an 
inmate  of  a  private  madhouse,  brooding  over  the  hor- 
rors she  had  depicted.  For  the  "Mysteries,"  published 
in  1792,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  received  the  then  unprece- 
dented sum  of  $2,500.  One  of  her  earlier  works,  "The 
Sicilian  Romance,"  was  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  said  of  it :  ""The  scenes  were  artificially  connected, 
the  characters  hastily  sketched,  without  any  attempt 
at  individual  distinction,  being  cast  in  the  mould  of 
ardent  lovers,  tyrannical  parents,  with  domestic  ruf- 
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fians,  guards,  and  others,  who  had  wept  or  stormed 
through  the  chapters  of  romance,  without  much  al- 
teration in  tlieir  family  habits  or  features,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  Mrs.  Radcliflfe's  time." 

On  February  7,  1878,  Pope  Pius  IX  died  at  the 
Vatican,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  thirty- 
second  of  his  papacy.  The  pope  left  two  wills.  In  the 
first,  which  was  drawn  up  in  his  quality  of  pontiff,  he 
gave  an  annual  sum  of  3,500,000  fr.  to  his  successor, 
for  the  expense  of  the  holy  see.  In  the  second,  as  a 
private  person,  he  made  his  nephews  his  heirs  and 
left  300,000  fr.  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
Rome. 

Charles  Dickens,  bom  February  7,  1812. 

The  Pope's  Ode  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
The  following  stanzas  are  from  Andrew  Lang's 
metrical  translation  of  the  pope's  Latin  ode,  "An. 
Christ.    MDCCCC": 

Renowned  in  letters,  famed  in  art, 

The  age  recedes :  of  many  a  thing 
Won  for  man's  good  from  Nature's  heart; 
Who  will  may  sing 

The  glories  of  the  faded  years : 

I  rather,  backward  glancing,  mourn 

The  deeds  ill  done,  the.  wrongs,  the  tears 
Of  the  age  outworn. 

Red  wars  that  reeked  with  blood  of  man. 
Wide-wandering  license,  scepters  rent. 

Fierce  guile  that  threats  the  Vatican, 
These  I  lament  I  .   .   . 

Jesus,  the  judge  of  years  to  be. 

Direct  the  tides,  the  tempest  still, 
And  make  rebellious  people  free 

To  work  Thy  will ! 

The  minds  of  kings  and  peoples  mould 
Thy  word  may  all  obey  with  awe. 

Be  there  one  shepherd  and  one  fold. 
One  faith,  one  law ! 

The  American   Dialect  Society 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dialect  so- 
ciety was  held  in  connection  with  the  recent  Congress 
of  Philological  associations  at  Philadelphia.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Nation  says:  "It  must 
have  seemed  odd  to  many,  and  little  less  than  ludi- 
crous to  some,  that  a  paper  with  the  title  of  'Calling 
the  Cows'  should  have  been  given  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. Yet  no  one  heard  Professor  Hempl's  presen- 
tation, I  venture,  who  did  not  feel  that  the  Dialect  so- 
ciety is  not  merely  playing  with  'Americanisms,'  but 
is  investigating  striking  and  interesting  problems  in  a 
serious  manner.  Professor  Hempl  showed,  in  his  ad- 
mirably clear  and  methodical  way,  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  calls  to  cows  alone,  certain  great  dialect  divis- 
ions of  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  least, 
could  be  clearly  marked  out.  He  emphasized,  also,  in 
a  manner  wholly  in  keeping  with  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  progress  in  linguistic  science  in  the 
last  quarter-century,  the  importance  of  studying  lin- 
guistic problems  through  the  changes  in  English  as 
spoken  in  America  today  and  since  the  colonial 
period."  The  writer  outlines  the  purposes  of  the  so- 
ciety as  follows : 

It  has  followed  from  the  beginning,  so  far  as  limited  re- 
sources would  allow,  the  aims  of  the  most  scholarly  work  in 


Germany  and  England.  In  the  former  country  has  been 
emphasized  the  study  of  pronunciation  and  grammatical 
forms  in  somewhat  isolated  communities,  or  "speech  is- 
lands," as  they  may  be  called.  Of  such  study,  however, 
there  has  been  far  too  little  in  America,  as  every  member  of 
the  society  knows.  It  is  especially  desirable'  that  there 
should  be  close  and  methodical  investigation  of  this  sort  for 
several  such  communities  in  New  England,  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  north  central  states,  in  the  extreme 
south,  and  in  the  middle  region  bordering  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Communities  of  special  isolation  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  are  especially  important  for  this  work. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  late  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  suggested  to  the  society  the  study  of  the  common 
speech  of  such  a  community  as  that  of  Block  island  on  the 
Rhode  Island  coast,  and  many  similar  communities  might 
be  mentioned  as  likely  to  give  highly  important  results. 

A  second  division  of  the  study  of  the  vocabulary  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Dialect  society,  that 
to  supervise  the  reading  of  American  books.  It  is  proposed 
to  read,  or  have  read,  all  strictly  American  books  printed 
since  colonial  times.  This  work  was  first  started  by  s^  letter 
to  the  Nation  of  March  18,  1897.  Many  readers,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  at  once  offered  themselves,  and,  while 
some  have  not  been  fully  able  to  carry  out  their  good  in- 
tentions, much  material  has  been  gathered. 

A  third  division  of  the  labor  upon  the  vocabulary  relates 
to  the  localization  of  usage.  There  are  numerous  diction- 
aries of  "Americanisms"  at  present.  These  collections  are 
interesting  and  often  valuable,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
essential  element  of  all  dialect  study  of  vocabulary  and 
localization  of  words  and  meanings.  The  American  so- 
ciety proposes  to  learn  the  localities  in  which  all  such 
words  are  used  in  America,  and  finally  present  the  re- 
sults in  methodical  form  for  reference.  In  this  great  work 
of  localization  of  usage,  any  and  all  can  help  who  will  se- 
riously undertake  it.  When  this  is  done  effectually,  the  dic- 
tionaries of  so-called  "Americanisms"  can  give  place  to  an 
American  dialect  dictionary' which  shall  be  an  authoritative 
guide  to  usage  and  an  honor  to  American  scholarship. 

Various  Topics 

QUEEN  WILHELMINA,  of  Holland,  is  now  the  only 
actually  ruling  queen.  Of  seventy-four  heads  of  govern- 
ments in  the  world  twenty-two  are  presidents,  fifteen  are 
kings,  and  six  are  emperors. 

INSURANCE  ON  QUEEN'S  LIFE:  Extraordinary 
reports  are  current  as  to  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the 
queen's  life  by  storekeepers  and  theatrical  managers  to  pre- 
vent losses  under  the  conditions  prevailing.  Hie  sum  of 
£250,000  is  one  estimate  of  the  total.  Theatrical  managers 
hastened  to  apply  to  the  insurance  companies  when  her  maj- 
esty's illness  became  known,  but  the  reports  from  the  begin- 
ning were  so  grave  that  they  found  the  rates  of  most  of 
the  companies  prohibitive. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  INFORMATION  SOCIETY,  of 
Boston,  has  been  organized.  It  is  a  non-partisan  society, 
and  its  officers  are  very  well  known  and  reputable  gentlemen. 
With  the  help  of  professors  in  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other 
universities,  and  of  citizens  of  various  cities,  it  proposes  to 
collect  and  diffuse  authoritative  information  about  the  Philip- 
pines. Any  one  who  wants  to  join  the  society  or  receive  its 
publications  is  invited  to  send  his  name  to  L»  K.  Fuller,  13 
Otis  place,  Boston. 

COLLEGE  STATISTICS:  Harvard  leads  the  American 
colleges  in  the  number  of  students.  The  World  Almanac 
credits  her  with  4,288  students,  496  instructors,  and  an  in- 
come of  $1,376,672.  The  same  authority  names  forty-four 
American  universities  or  colleges,  each  of  which  has  more 
than  1,000  students.  The  list  of  them  includes  fourteen  in- 
stitutions which  have  more  than  3,000  students,  and  six 
which  have  more  than  3.000.  The  six  are:  Harvard,  4,288; 
Michigan,  3,700;  Minnesota,  3,410;  Georgia,  3,295;  Chicago, 
3,183;  and  California,  3,025.  Northwestern  university  (Illi- 
nois) has  2,971  students  this  year;  Cornell,  2,776;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,567;  Yale,  2,542;  Columbia,  2,521;  and  Princeton, 
1,302.  liie  whole  number  of  persons  who  are  getting  educa-  • 
tion  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  put  at  16,738,363. 
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The  Great  Boer  War 

Tk4  Grt»t  Boer  War.   By  A.  Coman  Doylc.  Cloth, 
pp.  478.    New  York  :  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Dr.  Doyle,  being  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  highly  dramatic  style  and  an 
unequalled  talent  for  putting  two  and 
two  together,  was  well  qualified  to  un- 
-dertake  the  task  of  describing  the  Boer 
war.  The  field  has  been  crowded 
•enough  to  make  the  appearance  of 
another  book  a  weariness,  unless  the 
volume  contained  unusual  originality; 
■but  "The  Great  Boer  War"  makes  good 
its  claim  to  existence.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  the  last  word  as  to  the 
-operations  in  South  Africa  up  to  Oc- 
•tober  last,  when  the  actual  war,  except 
for  the  long-drawn-out  guerilla  skir- 
mishing, c^me  to  an  end;  but  it  does 
.give  the  impression  of  a  level-headed 
observer  who  studied  the  subject  at  first 
'hand  and  who  has  not  scrupled  to  give 
his  conclusions  in  the  frankest  manner. 
They  carry  the  more  weight  because  the 
rest  of  the  volume  so  clearly  demon- 
strates the  author's  fairness.  None  but 
violent  partisans  of  one  side  or  the 
other  could  fail  to  agree  that  the  case 
■for  the  British  is  clearly  stated,  full  jus- 
-tice  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
Boer  leaders  being  done  at  the  same 
time.  One  may  not  agree,  of  course, 
'but  one  can  not  fail  to  feel  that  a  fair- 
-minded man  is  speaking,  a  man,  too, 
whose  sympathy  is  strongly  with  Tom- 
my Atkins,  so  frequently  the  sufferer 
from  others'  incompetence. 

The  facts  of  the  war  have  been  set  be- 
fore us  many  times,  served  with  all 
Icinds  of  sauce,  from  the  theatrical  to 
the  statistical.  Dr.  Doyle  remembers 
-that  "you  go  most  safely  in  the  mid- 
dle," and  has  flavored  his  naturally 
dramatic  style  with  a  strong  admixture 
of  speculation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  long  on  this  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume. Dr.  Doyle  criticises  Gatacre 
kindly,  but  does  not  evade  the  fact  that 
his  plans  were  hopelessly  lacking  in 
well-thought-out  detail.  "The  blame  of 
the  Spion  kop  disaster  is  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  Thorneycroft's  superior 
officers,  rather  than  on  that  much- 
censured  man  himself.  And  so  on, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
book,  criticism  is  free  and  frank.  Only 
a  military  authority  can  pass  finally  on 
its  worth,  but  to  the  lay  mind  it  reads 
like  common  sense. 

When  the  author  deals  with  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  he  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. He  says,  first,  that  in  modern 
warfare  the  difficulty  of  attack  has  in- 
'  creased  in  a  manner  so  out  of  propor- 
-tion  to  that  of  the  defense  that  a  coun- 


try like  England  need  fear  no  invasion 
from  foreign  foes.  Thus,  the  standing 
army  could  be  kept  for  use  in  the 
colonies  and  a  strong  body  of  militia 
trained  to  defend  the  mother  country 
and  to  supplement  the  army  when 
necessary.  Dr.  Doyle  finds  great  fault 
with  present  methods  of  drilling  infan- 
try as  if  they  were  still  pikemen.  Men 
are  allowed  to  stand  erect  and  fire  at 
one  another  instead  of  being  taught  to 
seek  cover  and  aim  while  lying  flat. 
Again,  precious  time  is  wasted  in  ob- 
solete drilling  tactics,  while  the  men 
are  not  given  a  quarter  of  the  neces- 
sary practise  at  sharp-shooting.  These 
are  the  chief  faults,  according  to  Dr. 
Doyle,  in  the  modem  British  soldier's 
training.  He  also  claims  that,  out- 
side of  the  artillery,  the  only  weapon  f 
that  should  be  thought  of  is  the  rifle. 
Lances,  swords,  and  revolvers  are 
relegated  to  the  museums.  By  this 
change  the  mounted  infantry  comes  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  cavalry.  Dr. 
Doyle  considers  that  the  superiority 
of  the  mounted  infantry  is  so  obvious 
as  to  be  undeniable.  The  artillery, 
"for  personal  gallantry  and  general 
efficiency,  take  the  honors  of  the  war," 
although  they,  too,  showed  the  need 
of  more  shooting  practise.  Lyddite, 
the  author  thinks,  is  not  as  unques- 
tioned an  advantage  as  has  been 
thought.  It  is  most  destructive  in  en- 
closures, but  is  by  no  means  equally 
fatal  in  the  open  field.  The  Boers  have 
not  a  high  opinion  of  it.  The  danger 
of  the  artillery  firing  on  its  own  troops 
is  touched  on,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
this  tragedy  several  times  occurred. 
The  transport  and  commissariat  de- 
partments furnished  "the  pleasant  sur- 
prises of  the  war."  The  medical  corps 
is  defended  by  the  somewhat  lame 
arg^ument  that  sufficient  provision  was 
made  for  British  troops,  but  that  the 
number  of  the  colonials  was  unex- 
pected. One  is  led  to  wonder  why  the 
medical  department  didn't  ask  some 
one  who  knew.  An  earnest  appeal  for 
men  of  a  better  class  than  those  who 
now  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
troops  and  for  better  pay  to  attract 
them  closes  the  volume. 

•*• 

Daniel  O'Connell 

Danitl  O'Connell,  and  the  Revival  of  National  Life 
In  Ireland.  By  Robrrt  Dunlap,  M.  A,  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series.  Cloth,  pp.  393.  New  York; 
C.  P.  Pulnam's.Sone. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlap  says  that  the 
ashes  of  the  controversy  that  raged 
about  O'Connell  during  his  lifetime  are 
still  hot  in  the  path  of  the  biographer. 


This  depends  upon  the  biographer  rath- 
er than  upon  the  ashes.  Mr.  Dunlap 
succeeds  in  telling  a  story  the  last  chap- 
ters of  which  remain  to  be  written, 
without  being  swerved  materially  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  He  has  absorbed  too 
much  of  O'Connell's  common-sense  doc- 
trine to  be  led  into  false  views  of  the 
subject  in  which  the  source  of  this 
doctrine  lies.  Fifty  years,  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  O'Con- 
nell's death,  have  been  enough  to  dem- 
onstrate one  thing— that  Ireland  may 
accomplish  almost  anything  so  long  as 
she  sticks  closely  to  O'Connell's  means, 
constitutional  agitation,  and  nothing  at 
all  when  she  breaks  his  rule  that  no  po- 
litical change  could  justify  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  This  is  the  con- 
firmation of  O'Connell's  greatness, 
based  first  upon  his  accomplishments  in 
his  lifetime  and  now  confirmed  by  half 
a  century  of  observation.  O'Connell  is 
truly  the  hero  of  Ireland ;  lovable,  hon- 
est, and  untiring  in  the  service  of  bis 
country,  the  story  of  his  life  is  the  story 
of  the  awakening  and  emancipation  of 
his  nation.  His  faulte  or  deficiencies 
are  almost  unworthy  of  mention  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  admirable 
traits  of  his  character  and  the  quality  of 
his  political  genius,  and  with  the  faults 
of  other  statesmen  who  can  be  called 
heroes  of  their  native  lands.  Hot 
though  the  ashes  be  in  his  path,  Mr. 
Dunlap  has  threaded  his  way  between 
them ;  not  once  has  he  been  scorched, 
and  that  there  are  ever-increasing  pe- 
riods in  which  no  evidences  of  confla- 
gration exist  is  of  happy  augury  for  Ire- 
land and  the  most  splendid  monument 
to  the  greatness  of  Daniel  O'Connell 


The  Fugitives 

nt  Fugttion.    By  Moiilkv  Robirts.     Cloth,  pp. 
314,  f  1.50.    New  York  :  McCIure,  Phillips  ft  Co. 

MoRLEY  Roberts,  the  English  news- 
paper corest^ondent,  has  written  a  tale 
of  up-to-date  chivalry.  Gordon  Hardy, 
the  hero,  to  prove  his  love  for  Gwen 
Middleton,  undertakes  to  do  brave 
deeds,  to  journey  far  by  land  and  sea, 
to  risk  his  life  in  the  enemy's  country, 
and  to  rescue  a  prisoner.  Is  not  this 
chivalry?  His  undertaking  is  none  the 
less  hazardous  because  it  deals  with 
modern  instead  of  antique  customs,  nor 
is  his  love  for  Gwen  any  the  less  ro- 
mantic because  he  sends  her  messages 
by  telegraph  and  cable  instead  of  by  a 
trusty  messenger,  booted  and  spurred. 

Throughout  the  book  a  fine  flavor  of 
adventure  tempts  the  reader's  interest 
Hardy  goes  from  England  to  Pretoria 
to  obtain  the  release  of  Captain  Ned 
Blake,  Gwen's  sister's  lover.  To  avoid 
arrest  as  a  spy.  Hardy  has  to  make  part 
of  the  journey  from  the  coast  to  Pre- 
toria in  a  freight  car  loaded  with  ma- 
chinery and  ammunition.  In  this  ad- 
venture he  may  not  have  been  pic- 
turesque, but  he  was  heroic.  From  the 
time  that  his  clever  scheme  for  Blake's 
release  works  successfully  until,  after 
days  of  wandering,  they  come  upon  the 
British  troops  and  so  into  safety  once 
more,  their  adventures  are  varied  and 
interesting.      They    suffer    much    from 
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hunger,  thirst,  and  heat;  they  have 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  Boers,  and 
they  at  last  find  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  Boer  regiment  which  is  about  to 
attack  the  British  force.  But  they 
escape  detection  through  a  clever  trick 
of  the;  ever-resourceful  Hardy. 

Tlie  reader  will  enjoy  the  clever  por- 
trayal of  the  two  sisters  and  the 
glimpses  of  their  home  life;  he  will 
be  much  interested  in  Gordon  Hardy 
as  a  type  of  keen-witted,  experienced, 
cultured  lover  of  adventure;  but  the 
parts  of  the  book  that  will  make  a 
more  lasting  appeal  to  his  imagination 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Pretoria  and  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  two  men  through  the  ene- 
my's country. 

Briefer  Notices 

"Apes  and  Monkeys;  Their  Life  and 
Their  Language,"  is  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  investigations  of  Professor 
R.  L.  Gamer  into  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  habits  of  apes  and  monkeys 
in  their  native  surroundings.  Profes- 
sor Gamer  spent  112  days  in  a  cage  in 
an  African  jungle,  studying  the  deni- 
zens thereof  at  close  range  and  with 
considerable  profit  His  observations 
confirmed  his  belief  in  the  psychic 
unity  of  all  animate  nature,  in  a  com- 
mon source  of  life,  a  common  law  of 
living,  and  a  common  destiny  for  all 
creatures.  He  learned  some  of  the 
monkey  language  and  taught  one  of 
his  pets,  Moses,  two  or  three  words  of 
human  speech,  but  his  attempts  along 
this  line  were  always  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  monkeys  in  captivity.  The 
simpler  accomplishments  of  the  ani- 
mals he  attempted  to  cultivate  are  far 
more  interesting.  Generally  speaking, 
he  proved  that  the  monkey  can  be 
taught  to  do  anything,  a  knowedge  of 
which  may  be  acquired  by  imitation. 
We  can  not  see  that  he  got  much  be- 
yond that  (Qoth,  pp.  397,  $2.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston)  have  issued 
"The  Foundations  of  Botany,"  by  Jo- 
seph y.  Bergen,  an  extensive  revision, 
virtually  a  rewriting,  of  the  author's 
"Elements  of  Botany."  The  laboratory 
work  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
seed  plants  has  been  largely  increased 
and  the  treatment  of  spore  plants  has 
been  extended  so  as  to  include  labora- 
tory work  on  the  most  important 
groups,  and  the  meager  flora  of  the  old 
volume  has  been  replaced  by  a  full  de- 
scription of  nearly  700  species.  Culti- 
vated species  are  included  for  the  con- 
venience of  schools  and  large  cities, 
and  the  book  affords  ample  material  for 
a  full  year's  course.  (Cloth,  pp.  257.) 
From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
"The  School  Speaker  and  Reader," 
edited  by  President  William  De  Witt 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin.  The  selections  are 
classified  under  the  heads  of  Nature. 
American  History,  Patriotism,  Enter- 
prise and  Courage,  Humor,  Sentiment, 
and  Reflection.     (Goth,  pp.  474.) 

"Cunning  Murrell,"  by  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, describes  the,  superstitious  be- 
liefs   and    quaint    customs    prevalent 
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forty-five  years  ago  in  Hadleigh,  a  vil- 
lage-in-Essex.  •  It.-is- surprisiltg-to^find 
that  belief  in  witchcraft  existed  in  the 
yfear  1854  and  within  forty  miles  of 
London.  But  Mr.-  Morrison  has  au- 
thority for  his  facts;  this  James  Mur- 
rell, known  as  "Cunning^'  from  his  use 
of  conjurations  and  spells,  really  did 
live  at  that  time  and  did  practise,  by 
charms,  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  book  has-two  lines  of  in- 
terest,  the  one  dealing  with  the  acts  of 
Cunning'' Murrell,  the  other  describiitg 
the  adventures  of  those  villagers  whose 
chief  interest  in  life  was  the  smug- 
gling of  French  brandy.  Hadleigh  was 
a  place  where  many  a  schooner  found 
its  way  unexpectedly  to  shore.  There 
is  much  humor  in  the  mouths  of  these 
illiterate  Essex  folk;  several  of  the 
characters  are  convincingly,  real.  The 
student  of  bygone  days  and  manners 
will  find  the  book  very  interesting. 
(Cloth,  pp.  287,  $1.50.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  American  Book  Co.  have  bound 
in  one  volume  the  issues  in  the  Eclec- 
tic English  Classics  series  which  con- 
tain Burke's  speech  on  conciliation 
with  the  American  colonies,  Shakes- 
peare's Macbeth,  Milton's  minor 
poems,  and  Macaulay's  Addison  and 
Milton.  These  constitute  the  college 
entry  requirements  in  English  for 
1901-5.  It  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  students  to  have  the  selections  in 
one  book.  (Goth,  $1.)  The  same  pub- 
lisher issues  "The  Story  of  Cyrus," 
adapted  from  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia 
by  C.  W.  Peterson,  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  school.  The  text  is  intended  for 
use  during  the  last  half  of  the  first  year 
in  Greek,  and  with  the  notes  are  given 
exercises  which  complete  a  course  of 
grammatical  training.    (Goth,  pp.  202.) 

The  committee  on  the  Possibilities 
of  Common  Worship,  appointed  by  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Reli- 
gions, has  prepared  a  little  book  for  use 
in  this  and  other  state  conferences  and 
for  independent  religious  societies. 
Prayers  have  been  selected  from  Jewish 
offices  and  various  early  Christian  litur- 
g(ies,  from  the  offices  of  the  Eastern 
church,  the  Roman  church,  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  from  va- 
rious private  books  of  devotion  of  mod- 
em times.  (A  Book  of  Common  Wor- 
ship. Goth,  pp.  418.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London). 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Merriam  has  written 
"A  History  of  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sions" that  makes  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  the  earlier  work  of  Professor 
William  Gammell,  which  for  so  many 
years  was  the  only  accessible  authority 
on  the  subject  The  enlargement  of 
Baptist  missionary  work,  as  well  as  the 
multitude  of  divisions  into  which  it  has 
separated  itself  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Merriam  to  treat  the 
subject  in  Professor  Gammell's  elabo- 
rate manner,  but  he  makes  up  for  what- 
ever may  be  lacking  in  minuteness  by 
accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  The 
work  is  admirably  indexed.  (Cloth,  pp. 
26r.    American  Baptist  Pub.  Society.) 
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Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  monograph  on 
'^Religiom  <Movemetats  for  Sdcial  Bet- 
terment,"  written  for  the  department  of' 
social  economy  for  the  United  States' 
commission  to  the  Paris  exposition,  has- 
been  published  in  book  form  by  the 
Baker  &. Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  After 
tracing  W -its  source  the  change  in  reli- 
gioti.from  tbe  individualistic  to  the  so- 
cial typ'e;  he  enumerates  the  agencies 
for  betterment,  among  which  we  -&d 
^  the  industrial  church,,  the  Salvation 
army,  associations  bf  young  meh  jand 
young  women,  and  organized  denomi- 
national effort.  (Goth,  pp.  132,  50 
.  cents.) 

The  American  Book  Co.  (Cincinnati) 
has  arranged  for  school  reading  Paul 
Heyse's  "Aufang  and  Ende."  Mr.  Max 
Lentz,  who  edits  it,  pronounces  it  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  poet's  prose 
and  "a  characteristic  specimen  of  re- 
fined and  animated  German  conversa- 
tion." (Goth,  30  cents.)  From  the 
same  firm  we  have  Mary  Hamer's  very 
practical  "Easy  Steps  in  Latin"  (cloth 
75  cents),  and  William  C.  Morey's 
"Outlines  of  Roman  History,"  pre- 
pared for  high  schools  and  academies. 
(Goth,  $1.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Walter  Gamble,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Sabbath  union, 
has  written  a  little  book  entitled  "Sun- 
day, the  True  Sabbath  of  (jod,"  its  ob- 
ject being  to  prove  that  Saturday  is 
neither  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nor  the  Sabbath  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jehovah  who  lived  before  the 
Christian  era.  (Goth,  pp.  203,  $I. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.)  From  the 
same  firm  we  have  "Retribution,"  a  vol- 
ume of  addresses  by  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Smith.    (Goth,  pp.  152,  |i.) 

The  Morals  of  Sex,  Church  and 
Gergy,  Theological  Seminaries,  The 
Next  Step  in  Christianity,  are  the 
themes  of  the  most  interesting  of  Dr. 
S.  D.  McConnell's  "Essays  Practica! , 
and  Speculative."  The  essays  have  al- 
ready appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Uev)  World,  the  Churchman,  and  the 
Outlook.  The  one  on  Theological  Semi- 
naries was  condensed  for  Pitblic 
Opinion.  (Cloth,  pp.  282.  Thomas 
Whittaker.  New  York.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,   JANUARY   28 

Domestic. — Many  more  insurgents  in 
the  Philippines  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  dis- 
affection in  their  camps  is  reported.... 
The  United  States  supreme  court  ren- 
dered an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  state 
of  Missouri  in  the  Qiicago  drainage  ca- 
nal case.... Mrs.  Nation  made  a  violent 
and  bitter  attack  on  the  governor  of 
Kansas  and  then  besought  his  aid  in  her 
crusade  against  the  saloons  of  that  state 

and   was    sent  to   the  law   officers 

Crazy  Snake,  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
Indian  troubles,  is  under  arrest 

Foreign. — ^The  formal  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  Edward  VII  king  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  emperor  of  India 
occurred  in  London,  and  the  royal  func- 
tion was  witnessed  by  thousands The 

crown  prince  of  Germany  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  garter  by  King 

Edward,   at   Osborne King  Edward 

ordered  the  day  of  the  queen's  fun- 
eral to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  gen- 
eral mourning It  is  officially  denied 

that  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  resign  the  pre- 
miership  The  steamer  Holland  was 

wrecked  at  the  entrance  to  the  river 
Maas,  and  sixteen  people  were 
drowned. 

TUESDAY,    JANUARY    29 

Domestic — ^The  cession  of  Sibuta  and 
Cagayan   islands  to  the  United  States 

h^s   been  gazetted  at   Madrid Some 

members  of  the  federal  party  in  Manila 
have  started  a  movement  to   withdraw 

from  the  Catholic  church The  Cuban 

constitutional  convention  adopted  sev- 
eral more  of  the  sections  of  the  draft  of 

the  constitution The  naval  authorities 

adopted  changes  in  the  designs  for  new 
battleships,  which  will  make  them  the 
faiost  formidable  fighting  vessels  in  the 
world. 

Foreign. — King  Edward  returned  to 
London,  and  his  appearance  was  g^rceted 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  people. . . . 
Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  royal  person- 
ages who  will  be  in  London  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria Min- 
ister Conger,  at  Peking,  has  consented 
to  a  demand  for  the  decapitation  of  four 
boxer  leaders..  ..Field  Marshal  Count 
Gourko,  one  of  Russia's  most  famous 

generals,   is   dead The    Rev.  H.   R. 

Haweis,  the  well-known  preacher,  lec- 
turer, and  author,  died  in  London. 

WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    3O 

Domestic. — Secretary  Long  has  writ- 
ten to  Chairman  Foss,  of  the  house  na- 
val affairs  committee,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
inviting  investigration,  but  stating  he  has 
no    information    of    recent    hazing    at 


Annapolis.... Dispatches  say  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road by  the  Southern  is  accomplished. 
. . .  Disciples  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation 
wrecked  four  saloons  in  Anthony,  JCan. 
Foreign. — ^The  kings  of  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Belgium  arrived  in  Lon- 
don for  the-  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria. 
. . .  Generals  De  Wet  and  Knox  are  re- 
ported fighting  in  the  Orange  State.... 
The  budget  committee  of  the  German 
reichstag  has  finally  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  Dr.  Lieber's  resolution,  which 
calls  upon  the  government  to  see  that 
the  treaty  settling  the  Chinese  question 
shall  provide  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  latter  being 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  signa- 
tory powers The  Spanish  government 

has  made  representations  to  the  Vati- 
can regarding  the  possible  transfer  to 
Spain  of  the  French  orders. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3I 

Domestic — The  act  organizing  mu- 
nicipal governments  in  the  Philippines 

has  been  passed  by  the  commission 

The  war  department  began  preparations 
for  sending  regulars  to  replace  volun- 
teers   in    the    Philippines Secretary 

Gage  made  an  argument  for  retirement 
of  the  greenbacks  before  the  house  com- 
mittee on  banking  and  currency. 

Foreign. — General  Kitchener  reports 
active  operations  against  the  roving 
Boer  commandoes  in  South  Africa,  with 
fighting  by  the  forces  under  Generals 
French  and  Hamilton ;  General  De  Wet 
is  reported  to  have  shot  two  burghers 
who  were  on  the  peace  commission 
which  visited  his  camp;  the  Boers  did 
damage  estimated  at  i300,ooo  to  mines 
on  the  Rand. 

FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    I 

Domestic — ^The  cabinet  discussed  the 
situation  in  China  and  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution  The  Sputh  Carolina  legis- 
lature has  for  the  second  time  killed  a 
bill  to  prohibit  child  labor  in  cotton 
mills. 

Foreign. — The  body  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  removed  from  Osborne  house, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Portsmouth, 
the  progress  of  the  royal  coffin  by  land 
and  across  the  Solent  being  the  occasion 
of  a  great  military  and  naval  display, 

which  was  watched  by  thousands 

General  Pretorius,  a  Boer  leader,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  in  South  Africa. 
...Fighting  is  reported  in  Abyssinia, 
where  seven  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  been  slain  in  battle. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    2 

Domestic — The  president,  members 
of  the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
a  great  number  of  officials  attended  serv- 


ices in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria  m  St. 
John's  church,  Washington....  Five 
American  soldiers  were  killed,  several 
were  wounded,  and  two  are  missing  as 
the  result  of  an  ambush  by  insurgent 

Filipinos The    army    reorganization 

bill  became  law  by  the  signature  of  the 
president;  the  war  department  is  busily 
engaged  in  preparations  to  put  it  into 
effect. . .  .Armed  men  were  placed  on 
duty  at  the  Herreshoff  yards,  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  to  gtiard  the  cup  defender  and 
the  shops  against  incendiaries. 

Foreign. — ^The  body  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  transferred  from  the  yacht 
Alberta  at  Gosport  and  conveyed  by 
train  to  London,  thence  across  the  me- 
tropolis and  by  train  to  Windsor;  blue- 
jackets drew  the  gun  carriage  contain- 
ing the  coffin  from  Windsor  station  to 
the  castle,  where,  in  St  George's  chapel, 
the  final  ceremony  of  the  day  took 
place;  the  procession  through  London 
was  a  solemn  and  impressive  pageant; 
in  nearly  e*ery  country  of  the  civilized 
world  the  day  was  marked  by  fitting  ob- 
servances  An    organized    attack    by 

many  British  columns  is  being  made 
against  the  Boer  commandoes  still  in 
the  field  in  the  eastern  Transvaal ;  Gen- 
eral De  Wet  took  three  thousand  men 
with  him  when  he  broke  through  the 
British  lines  recently,  going  southward 

to  Cape  Colony Chinese  residents  of 

Peking  have  presented  to  General  Chaf- 
fee several  umbrellas  as  a  token  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops. 

SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY    3 

Domestic — The  "evangelical  move- 
ment" in  the  Philippines  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Buencamino  in  Manila,  about 
four  hundred  natives  attending  a  meet- 
ing at   the   Rizal    theater Secretary 

Long  has '  addressed  Senator  Morgan, 
explaining  that  the  lack  of  recognition 
of  the  heroes  of  Santiago  has  been  due 
to  the  failure  of  congress  to  act,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary  Crazy    Snake   and    seventeen 

other  Creek  Indians  were  placed  in  jail 
in  Muskegee.  I.  T.,  to  be  tried  for 
treason. 

Foreign. — Private  memorial  services 
in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria  were  held 
in  St  George's  chapel,  at  Windsor,  at- 
tended by  King  Edward,  Queen  Alex- 
andra, and  the  kaiser General  Kitch- 
ener reports  the  capture  by  the  Boers 
of  a  British  post  at  Modderfontein,  near 
Krugersdorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
prisoners  being  afterward  released.... 
Anti-clerical  demonstrations  occurred  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  where  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege was  stoned  by  a  mob The  Red 

Cross  line  steamer  Silvia  was  partly 
burned  while  lying  at  her  dock  at  St 
John's.  N.  F. . 
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BUSINESS    AND     FINANCE 


The  Bn«ine*«  Sltnation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Puiuc  OrwiON 

THK  GEMEBAL  SITUATION 

Dwtf*  Rnim,  New  York,  February  • 

The  week  in  general  business  has  been 
without  striking  new  feature,  but  in  this 
respect  the  outcome  has  been  favorable. 
Not  one  of  the  great  industries  finds 
any  scarcity  of  orders  for  goods,  and 
business  is  done  at  prices  which  show  a 
slight  tendency  to  rise,  except  in  textiles 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  the  season's 
opening  prices  by  the  American  woolen 
company.  This  cut  is  expected  to  be  in- 
definitely continued.  Developments  in 
the  money  market,  however,  indicate 
that  the  drygoods  trade  is  preparing  for 
a  season  of  activity,  and  the  new  woolen 
prices  are  not  lower  than  most  buyers 
expected.  There  is  nothing  discourag- 
ing in  the  slight  decline  in  commodity 
prices  from  January  i  to  February  i, 
and  railroad  earnings  continue  large, 
increasing  ii.i  per  cent  for  three  weeks 
of  January  over  last  year,  and  26.2  per 
cent  over  1899. 

DtON  AND  STEBL 

While  steel  mills  have  contracts  on 
hand  for  their  output  from  three  to  six 
months  ahead,  prices  naturally  rule  firm. 
Few  actual  advances  are  recorded,  but 
there  is  expectation  of  a  higher  figure 
soon  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  while  ru- 
mors are  numerous  as  to  a  rise  in  billets, 
plates,  and  structural  materials.  All 
these  lines  show  a  brisk  demand.  Wire 
nails  and  barbed  wire  were  advanced  $2 
per  ton,  owing  to  heavy  orders  from  the 
west,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  few 
mills  still  idle  will  shortly  resume.  Ac- 
tivity in  Texas  oil  fields  has  an  influence 
on  the  sales  of  pipes  and  tanks. 

COTTON   AND   WOOL 

A  sudden  increase  in  sales  of  wool  at 
the  three  chief  eastern  markets  to  5,412,- 
000  pounds,  against  2,893,400  in  the  pre- 
vious week,  does  not  appear  significant. 
After  such  an  unususilly  dull  season 
some  recovery  was  in  order.  For  five 
weeks  sales  were  18,687,700  pounds, 
against  28,579,930  in  the  same  weeks  of 
1896,  which  was  the  smallest  aggreg^ate 
in  five  years.  These  figures  indicate 
present  conditions  in  this  industry.  Cot- 
ton vag^aries  have  not  been  regarded 
with  alarm  by  spinners,  since  a  tempo- 
rary comer  can  not  have  any  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  commercial  world. 
Some  mills  sent  their  raw  material  to 
the  aid  of  short-sighted  individuals  who 
had  sold  cotton  they  did  not  possess, 
although  local  stocks  were  known  to  be 
light,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  Jan- 
nary  option  was  rumored.    For  a  few 


days  middling  uplands  sold  at  12  cents, 
surpassing  all  records  for  many  years, 
but  with  the  end  of  the  January  deal 
there  was  a  sharp  decline  to  a  more  ra- 
tional position. 

WHEAT  AND  COKN 

Despite  a  further  decrease  of  405,000 
bushels  in  the  American  visible  supply 
last  week,  there  is  still  an  excess  of 
more  than  five  million  bushels  over  last 
year's  figures.  Exports  from  all  surplus 
countries  last  week  were  much  heavier 
than  in  the  previous  week,  or  a  year  ago, 
with  the  principal  gain  from  United 
States  ports.  The  amount  on  passage 
decreased  400,000  bushels  for  the  week. 
Foreign  crops  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition, India  acreage  figures  expand,  and 
cables  indicate  that  English  markets  do 
not  respond  to  advances  here.  Great 
strengrth  appeared  in  cash  corn,  and  the 
current  month's  option,  although  there 
was  no  news  of  especial  note.  Neither 
is  the  volume  of  speculation  heavy,  and 
last  week  the  American  visible  supply 
increased  2,394,000  bushels.  Total  ex- 
ports showed  a  heavy  loss  compared 
with  the  previous  week,  especially  from 
United  States  ports. 

STAPLE  PRICES. 

Feb  1, 1901.  Frh.  a,  1900. 

Floor,  itr^  wfat %i.tfi(&%i.6o   S3.40ffi41.60 

Wheat  No. «  red 79^0.  iiikSfk^c. 

Com,  No.  a  auxed 47c.  40c. 

OaM.No.a 300.  aSJic. 

Rye,  No.  a  Weatera 59c.  OiKc 

CotUm,  Mid.  upld loc.  %%<:. 

Printdoths.  64x64 jUc  j^c. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa ,  X '4M9Sc.  3 3<334C. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg 39c.  -toe 

Pork  measnew Ii3.75/S;*i4.5o|i°.s<:y3<ii.oc 

Lard,  prime,  cont't    7.750.  6.30c. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery    >sk:.  ajc. 

Cheeae,  StaUk  L.  O.F....          lac.  la^c 

Sugar,  centrifc  96° 4^c.  4  7-i6c. 

Sii|»r,  eranulated 5.S°c.  5.'50. 

Coffee,  No.  7  job'e  lota  ...        7j<c.  8Xc. 

Petroleum,  rid  gal 7.4SC.  9'9ac. 

*lron,  Bess,  pig l'3-so  934.90 

*Sleel  bllleta,  ton ^'J '/5  I35.00 

Steel  rails        %rAxa  <35.oo 

Copper,  lalce  ing.  lb 17.00c.  1650c. 

I^Kid,  lb  4.37Kc.«  4.7ac. 

Tin,lb ao.aoc.  87.750. 

•PittsburS' 

PAILUSn 

Commercial  failures  in  January  were 
1,242  in  number  and  $11,220,811  in 
amount,  against  989  last  year  for  $10,- 
304,464.  The  increase  was  mainly  in 
manufacturing  branches,  with  254  de- 
faults for  $4,700,984,  against  163  for 
$3,194,233  in  1900. 

Financial 

THE    MONEY  MARKET 
Brmdttntft.i  New  York,  February  a 

The  further  rise  of  exchange  this 
week,  though  pointing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  gold  to  London,  in  addition 
to  the  $8,000,000  which  has  gone  from 
New   York  to   Paris  since  January  i. 


failed  to  influence  rates,  the  market  be- 
ing influenced  by  indications  that  ship- 
ments of  money  from  other  cities  to 
New  York  might  offset  any  loss  from 
gold  shipments  or  treasury  operations 
and  result  in  anodier  favorable  bank 
statement  today.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  clearing-house  banks  gain  this 
week  only  about  $1,000,000  from  all 
sources,  though  this  will  be  supple- 
mented by  February  i  government 
and  private  interest  disbursements. 
Throughout  the  week  the  supply  of 
both  call  and  time  money  seemed  to 
increase.  Bankers'  balances  on  call 
loaned  at  as  low  as  iJ4  per  cent,  and 
standing  arrangements  are  generally 
marked  at  2  per  cent.  Time  money  is 
freely  offered  at  3@354  per  cent  for 
short  periods  up  to  three  months,  and 
at  3^  per  cent  for  four  to  six  months. 
The  demand  is  not  particularly  large. 
Commercial  paper  is  less  active,  the 
buying  demand  being  better,  but  the 
offerings  are  small  and  this  restricts 
the  dealings.  Rates  are  based  upon 
3@3}4  per  cent  for  prime  double  names. 

,  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Exchange  has  further  advanced  this 
week,  and  $2,300,000  in  gold  was 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Paris. 
The  supply  of  commercial  bills  was 
limited,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inquiry  has  been  brisk,  and  the 
amount  of  cables  and  sight  sterling 
sold  against  Thursda/s  gold  ship- 
ments failed  to  check  the  advancing 
tendency.  The  actual  rate  for  demand, 
which  was  4-87}4@4-87j<  at  the  end 
of  last  week,  rose  steadily,  and  on 
Thursday  touched  4.88@4.88J<.  the 
posted  figures  for  that  class  of  bills 
being  on  that  day  advanced  by  most 
drawers  Vi  cent,  making  the  nominal 
figures  4.8s@4.89.  Long  sterling  was 
also  higher  at  aMM®^^H,  and  con- 
tinental bills  shared  in  the  advance. 
European  purchases  of  stocks  in  the 
New  York  market  were  on  a  large 
scale  this  week,  but  did  not  influence 
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the  exchange  situation  to   an  appre- 
ciable extent 

THE   STOCK   MAKKBT 

Stock  and  bond  prices  at  New  York 
show  renewed  advancing  tendencies 
this  week,  the  bond  market  being  par- 
ticttlariy  active,  with  new  high  records 
in  many  issues.  Increasing  ease  in 
money  creates  a  large  investment  de- 
mand, which  extends  to  dividend- 
paying  railroad  stocks.  The  purchase 
of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  by  the  Southern 
railway  is  thought  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  other  deals,  and,  though  St. 
Paul  declined,  the  denial  of  the  ex- 
pected lease  or  sale  of  that  property 
did  not  influence  the  general  market 
Speculation,  though  public  interest  in- 
creased, is  more  professional  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Gold  ship- 
ments and  higher  rates  of  exchange, 
indicating  a  further  specie  outflow,  do 
not  affect  speculative  sentiment,  in 
view  of  increasing  supplies  of  money 
at  New  York.  Silver  prices  have  de- 
clined sharply  on  large  offers  and  a 
limited  eastern  demand,  the  quotations 
rallying  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  January  have 
surpassed  all  records,  aggregating  for 
the  calendar  month  at  eighty-one 
cities  the  record-breaking  sum  of  $io,- 
652,992,357,  a  gain  of  40  per  cent  over 
January  a  year  ago  and  of  18  per  cent 
over  the  heaviest  previous  record,  that 
of  December,  1900.  For  the  last  week 
of  January  the  clearings  aggregate 
$2,032,410,532,  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent 
from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  33  per 
cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 


The  Commercial  Movement  in  Silver 

New  York  E/tfimttrinf  and  Mininf  Jammmt 
Excerpt 

The  commercial  movement  of  silver 
last  year  certainly  does  not  indicate 
any  reduction  in  the  world's  demand 
for  the  metal.  With  an  output,  which 
increased  in  the  United  States  and  was 
fully  maintained  in  all  the  other  im- 
portant producing  countries,  there  was 
no  indication  of  an  excessive  supply. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  price  in 
New  York  increased  steadily  through 
the  year,  and  the  average  quotation  for 
fine  silver  in  New  York  was  61.41  cents 
an  ounce,  as  compared  with  59.58  cents 
in  1899,  and  58.20  cents  in  1898. 

The  demand  for  silver  in  the  indus- 
tries and  the  arts  was  large,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  period  of  general  pros- 
perity. This  had  its  effect,  but  the  chief 
factor  in  maintaining  the  demand  for 
the  metal  was  the  large  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  east,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

While  the  United  States  supply  is 
fast  becoming  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  silver  market  the  clearest 
and  best  statistics  of  the  movement  of 
the  metal  are  those  kept  in  connection 
with  the  London  market,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  we  must  chiefly  refer.  The 
production  of  silver  from  ores  mined 
in  the  United  States  last  year  was  60,- 
478,276  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $37,085,- 
248;    and  in  addition  we  made  or  re- 
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fined  from  foreign — chiefly  Mexican — 
ores  and  base  bullion,  46,352,281 
ounces,  valued  at  $28,423,219.  The  to- 
tal prepared  for  market  in  this  country 
*as  therefore  106,830,557  ounces,  val- 
ued at  $65,508,462.  During  the  year  the 
total  exports  of  silver  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $66,221,664;  iwhile 
the  net  exports,  deducting  imports  in 
all  forms,  reached  a  value  of  $26,461,- 
170.  There  was  retained  and  used  here 
therefore  silver  to"  a  value  of  $39,047,- 
292,  orfather  more  than  the  production 
from  our  <jwn  ores. 

The  east  has  been  an  extensive  buyer 
of  silver,  and  China,  India,  and  Japan 
absorbed  approximately  103,600,000 
ounces,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  including  that 
refined  from  foreign  ores  and  bullion. 
In  other  words,  nearly  all  the  silver 
produced  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mand from  India  and  China  alone.  The 
causes  for  the  increase  in  1900  we  have 
heretofore  referred  to— the  necessity  for 
new  coinage  in  India  at)d  the  peculiar 
condition  of  China  and  its  trade,  which 
required  pay  for  Chinese  exports  large- 
ly in  cash  instead  of  goods.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  in  addition  to  the 
silver  taken  from  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  China  took  some  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Germany  also.  It  is  evident 
that  the  eastern  demand  for  silver  is 
increasing  and  not  falling  off,  and  that 
it  is  likely  to  continue  large  for  an  in- 
definite time  to  come. 


Various  Topic* 

President  McKinley  has  signed  the 
bill  extending  the  mining  laws  to  sa- 
line lands. 

The  Deutsche  Economist  asserts  that 
261  new  joint-stock  companies  were 
established  last  year  in  Germany,  with 
aggregate  capital  amounting  to  340,- 
000,000  marks. 

This  week's  Cincinnati  Price  Current 
stated  that  the  growing  wheat  con- 
tinues promising  under  snow.  The 
marketing  is  becoming  light  The 
available  supply  appears  ample  for  re- 
quirements. The  Spanish  wheat  crop 
is  estimated  at  88,721,000  bushels. 

According  to  the  January  record, 
incorporations  in  the  eastern  states 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000  or 
more  were  light,  the  aggregate  cap- 
italization being  only  $105,250,000,  or 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  total 
for,  January,  1900,  when  the  fig^ires 
were  $203,750,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  persistent  ru- 
mors that  the  hemp  ports  in  the  Phil- 
ippines would  again  be  closed  are  in- 
correct, and  further,  the  secretary  of 
war  cabled  to  Judge  Taft,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  commission,  on 
January  22  as  follows:  "You  are  au- 
thorized to  state  to  all  inquirers  that 
the  hemp  ports  will  not  be  closed." 

Many  municipalities  of  Russia  are 
organizing  fire  brigades,  some  of 
which  are  similar  in  character  to  the 
old  volunteer  companies  once  so  fa- 
miliar to  our  cities.  And  it  is  said 
that  contracts  are  now  being  let  for 
liandiiscd     fire     engines,     trucks     nnd 
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other  essential  appliances.  German 
6nns  are  in  the  market,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  have  secured  some 
important  contracts. 

According  to  the  United  States  To- 
taceo  Journal  the  total  production  of 
cigars  in  the  United  States  during  1900 
»  5.458.835.705,  an  increase  of  511,063.- 
393  over  1899.  The  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  tobacco  in 
1900  was  8,498,673  pounds  over  1899. 
The  production  of  cigarettes  in  1900 
shows  a  material  falling  oS,  being 
143.117,273  less  than  in  1899,  and  a  pro- 
duction of  little  cigars  of  21,008,390 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


Who'*  Wh« 

Prince  George  of  Greece,  who  has 
lately  come  before  the  public  eye  as  the 
possible  husband  of  Princess  Victoria, 
was  appointed  by  the  powers  to  be 
high  commissioner  of  Crete  after  that 
bothersome  little  island  came  so  near 
getting  all  Europe  into  war.  The  prince 
has  done  his  work  to  the  general  satis- 
bction,  and  incidentally  is  said  to  be 
making  a  god  deal  of  money  out  of 
Cretan  investments.  Princess  Victoria 
is  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  England.  She  will 
be  thirty-three  years  of  age  next  July, 
and  her  deferred  marriage  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  prevailing  scarcity  of 
princes  of  sufficiently  high  rank  to 
espouse  her. 

Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  anti-vice  cru- 
sade, has  been  closely  identified  with 
nearly  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  city,  political,  social,  and 
material,  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  seventy, 
and  of  other  civic  organizations  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  good  mu- 
nicipal government.  To  all  these  he 
has  given  freely  and  continuously  of 
his  time,  means,  and  energies. 

Hughes  Le  Roux,  who  will  be  the 
1902  lecturer  of  the  Cercle  Fran^aise 
of  Harvard  university,  is  the  origina- 
tor of  a  pUty  which  has  just  been  put 
on  the  stage  at  the  Ambigu  theater,  of 
Paris.  It  was  adapted  by  Pierre  De- 
conrselle  from  Le  Roux's  "Le  Maitre 
de  rHeore,"  the  title  being  changed  to 
"L'Atitre  France,"  as  better  adapted 
to  the  stage.  It  is  an  episode  of  the 
Algerian  insurrection  of  1870,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Parisian 
critics,  is  one  of  the  best  staged  plays 
Paris  has  seen  for  many  years.  M.  Le 
Rottx  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  court 
of  Menelek,  king  of  Abyssinia,  whither 
he  has  been  sent  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment on  an  official  mission. 

Joseph  Wright,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
deputy  professor  of  comparative  phil- 
ology at  Oxford  university,  succeeds 
the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller  as  cor- 
pus professor  of  comparative  philology 
at  that  university. 

Glenn  P.  McKinley,  the  speaker  of 
the  Idaho  house,  is  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  being  only  twenty- 
two  years  old.  He  is  attending  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of 
Idaho. 
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"He  who  know*  not,  and  knows  not  that 
he  knows  not,  UsfooL    AvcrfdUm. 

■'He  who  knows  not.  and  knows  that 
be  knows  not,  is  simple.    Teach  him. 

"He  who  knows  and  knows  not  that  he 
knows,  is  asleep.    Wakehtai.  ^      . 

"Bat  lie  who  knows  and  knows  that  he 
knows,  is  a  wise  man.    Follow  tiim." 

Fnm  tlu  ArmiuM  Prmmit, 


"  He  who  ttavels  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral knows  that  be  rides  over  smooth 
and  level  tracks,  in  luxurious  trains,  at 
great  speed,  tiirongh  the  most  delightful 
countrv,  and  at  a  cost  of  but  two  cents 
per  mile. 

"This  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  Fol- 

k>w  his  example  and  tou  will  be  happy." 

^  AmtHcam  firtrtrt. 


A  eoPT  of  the  "  riaitr  tad  OaUlocne" 
:  BariM  mU  ha  Mnt  iraa 


'  ot  tlia  Rmr- 
Tnok  Bariaa  mU  ha  Mnt  Iraa  p<<n.MU<l,  upon  raoaipt 
or  poataica  utainp  by  Oaorca  H.  Dtnlala,  <»nanl  Pas- 
aangar  Agtnt,  Orind  Cantnl  Button,  Nav  Vuifc. 
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35,000  copies  of  the  "Great  Boer  War," 
by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  have  been  sold  in 
England.  Two  editions  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  this  country  and  the  sale  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  original  copy  of  "Lincoln:  His 
Book,"  published  in  facsimile  by  Mc 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  has  been  ac- 
quired  by  Col.  William  H.  Lambert  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  the  largest  coUec* 
tion  of  Lmcolniana  in  existence. 


Reviews  of  "The  Trust  Problem,"  by 
Prof.  Jenks,  have  been  made  in  French, 
German,  Austrian,  English,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Australian  and  Chinese  papers. 
The  publishers,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.. 
will  go  to  press  shortly  with  the  fourth 
edition. 


In  his  recent  rei>ort,  President  Schur. 
man  of  the  Philippine  Commission  called 
"Noli  Me  Tangere"  the  Bible  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  its  author,  Dr.  Jose  Risal,  the 
greatest  Filipino  who  ever  lived.  "Noli 
Me  Tangere  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title,  "An  Eagle 
Plight,"  and  is  published  by  McCIure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 


Among  the  early  February  publica- 
tions will  be  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "Napoleon 
and  Josephine,"  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  her  "Napoleon,"  which  reached 
a  sale  of  nearly  100,000  copies.  The 
same  elaborate  illustrations  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  forthcoming  edition,  which 
has  been  supplemented  and  enlarged 
through  the  addition  of  a  sympathe'.ic 
sketch  of  Josephine.  Writing  of  Miss 
Tarbell's  work  at  this  time  recalls  her 
very  complete  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  which 
is  brought  out  in  two  volumes.  Interest 
in  Lincoln  is  reviving  and  this  intimate 
view  of  him  as  a  man  should  commend 
itself'to  many  readers. 


Within  a  week  McClure-Phillips  will 
publish  "The  Bncyclopaedia  of  Eti- 
quette," cottipiled-by  Emily  Holt,  which 
is  said  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of 
.what  to  do„  what  to  say,  what  to  write, 
what  to  wear.  .  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by-  reproductions-  of  ■  specially  posed 
photographs  and  i&  claimed  to  be  the 
most  complete  book  of  manners  for 
every>day  use  ever  pnbl^hed. 


"A  little  plain,  ordinary  ^»mmon 
sense  on  the  si^bject  of.  the  criminal  and 
his  relation  to  the  social  system  is  not 
unwelcome,"  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
"and  the  reader  will  finff  it  in  a  series  of 
stories  of  the  uiider  world  under  the 
title  of  'Powert  That  Prey.'  The  authors 
of  this  volume  ar4  Josiah  Flynt  and 
Francis  Walton.  The  former  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  where  he  has 
been  collecting  material  for  more  crimi- 
nal tales." 


■An  Important  Historical  Book  Now  Ready 

Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Book 

"I  do  not  perceive,"  wrote  Lincoln  in  1858,  "how  I  can  express  myself 
more  plainly  than  I  have  in  the  foregoing.  I  have  expressly  disclaimed  all 
intention  to  bring  about  social  .and  political  equality  between  the  white 
and  black  races.  I  have  made  it  eqally  plain  that  I  think  the  Neg^o  is  in- 
cluded in  the  word  '  men '  used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

This  volume  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  Lincoln's  note  book  in 
which  he  put  down  his  views  on  Negro  equality. 
Leather,  i6mo,  ti.oo  tut. 


Just  Published 

The  Philippines: 

The  War  and  the  People 

Being  a  record  of  Personal  Observations  and  Experiences  by  Albert  G. 

Robinson. 

This  book  which  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  first-hand  sources  of  information  concerning  the  Philippines,  is  made  up 
primarily  of  letters  written  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  hy  Mr.  Robin- 
son as  its  Special  Correspondent.  The  substance  of  these  letters  has  been 
expanded  and  wrought  over  into  a  clear,  connected  and  complete  state- 
ment of  what  the  author  saw  in  the  Philippines  and  what  he  thinks  about 
what  he  saw  there. 

Cloth,  large  12 mo,  $2.00. 


Volumes  of  Present  and  Future  Interest 

7>&^ Awakening  ofthe^AST 

By  PiBRRK  Lsroy-Bbaulibu.    With  an  introduction  by  Henry  Norman. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  f  1.50. 

Under  the  divisions  Siberia,  China,  and  Japan,  the  author  has  traced 
the  developme"'  of  Asia  from  thei;-  golden  age  of  long  ago  down  to  the 
modem  oresenU  He  treats  comprehensively  the  evolution  of  Japan,  the 
astonishing  development  of  Russia  in  Siberia,  and  the  changes  in  China. 
"Altogether,"  says  the  Nation,  "this  is  a  very  timely  and  very  able  book 
by  an  author  who  gathers  without  prejudice  his  facts  at  first  hand." 


An  American  Engineer 
IN  China 

By  WiLUAM  Barclay  Parsons.  Cloth,  lamo.  $i.sa 
"Mr.  Parsons  writes  with  great  clearness,  simplicity  and  good  sense, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  that  will  commend  his  book  to  all  serious 
readers.  It  is  full  of  first-hand  information  of  a  valqable  character,  en- 
livened and~brightened  by  touches  of  humor  and  by  anecdotes  that  make 
it  readable  throughout." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


The  Great  Boer  War 

By  A.  CoNAN  DoYLB.    Cloth,  lamo,  f  1.50. 

"A  good  view  of  the  year's  warfare,  a  thoroughly  readable  account  of  the 
transactions  in  their  bearings  upon  one  another,  with  vivid  and  not  highly ' 
colored  battles,  and  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  and  probable  outcome 
of  the  war,  vrhich  is  moderate  and  generous  in  temper,  judicial  in  praise 
and  blame,  and  without  a  trace  of  rancor  or  mere  partisanship.' —7A< 
Nation. 
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[  Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy:  Its  Two  Sides 

Cooper  L.  RgDnsLD,  in  the  February  Enginetrittg  Magatine, 
New  York.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Contest  is  an  instinct  inherent  in  all  living  things. 

Plants  and  animals  struggle  with  each  other  for  exist- 
ence, and  the  struggle  determines  which  shall  live  and 
which  shall  die.  With  man,  within  historical  times 
this  struggle  has  taken  the  form  of  war  for  robbery 
and  for  the  political  power  of  kings.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  the  accumulation  of  property, 
war  has  become  so  distinct  a  disadvantage  that,  at  the 
present  time,  preparations  for  war  are  taken  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  averting  war.  Though  war 
is  becoming  day  by  day  less  likely,  the  instinct  of  con- 
test remains,  and  contest  in  the  future  will  continue  to 
exist  between  races  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past  be- 


tweoi  tribes  and  nations.  Looking  into  the  futures  by 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  said  tilttt 
the  coming  struggle  will  not  be  one  for  political  pow- 
er, but  a  struggle  for  industrial  and  commercial  su- 
premacy. Industry  and  commerce,  having  become  the 
source  of  all  power  among  civilized  people,  now  de- 
mand that  form  of  security  for  life  and  property  winch 
can  be  had  only  through  strong  and  stable  govern- 
ments. The  expansion  of  strong  and  civilized  govern- 
ments over  those  less  strong  and  less  civilized  is  one, 
and  practically  the  only  present,  mode  of  obtainii^ 
security  for  life  and  property.  Even  in  those  forms 
of  expansion  that  savor  of  political  aggression,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  motive  is  not  a  conquest  for  rule,  bttt  a 
conquest  for  stable  government  and  industrial  pros- 
perity alike  for  the  conquering  and  the  conquered. 

To  those  who  may  think  thiat  running  governments 
on  sordid,  commercial  bases  is  degrading,  the  reply  is 
that  the  old  idea  that  governments  exist  for  the  glory 
and  power  of  their  rulers  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  in  the  light  of  modem  civilization  the  only  object 
of  a  government  at  all  is  to  secure  to  citizens  the  right 
to  acaunulate  property  and  enjoy  the  ben^ts  of  it. 

Education  is  one  of  the  tools  with  which  man 
works,  and  is  that  particular  form  of  tool  which  en- 
ables him  to  handle  other  tools  to  best  advantage.  The 
other  forms  of  tools  are  capital,  Ifaies  for  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  the  almost  infinite  forms  of 
machinery  in  the  invention,  making,  and  using  of 
'whic|i  the  Amyicans  are  the  leaders.  Of  these  va- 
rious forms  of  tools,  not  only  are  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans as  a  class  better  supplied  than  is  any  other  class, 
but  they  have  more  skill  and  experience  in  using  them. 
We  thus  see  that  there  is  a  race  of  people  of  congenital 
superiority,  the  parts  of  which  are  linked  together  by 
ties  of  blood,  of  language,  and  of  customs;  that  they 
are  numerous  and  growing  and  are  located  in  positions 
of  geographical  advantage;  that  the  natural  resources 
given  into  their  possession  are  greater  than  those  given 
to  any  other  race;  and  that  the  tools  and  appliances 
which  they  have  are  better  and  more  numerous  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.  If,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, these  people  can  not  win  preeminent  success,  it 
will  be  because  they  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
progress  to  woo  the  goddess  of  degeneracy. 

As  to  which  branch  of  this  race  of  people  is  likely 
to  take  the  lead  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to 
deal,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  look  at  the  immediate 
prospects  before  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Twen-  ' 
ty  years  ago>the  country  was  just  entering  on  an  era 
of  prosperity  after  a  serious  and  prolonged  panic.  To- 
day it  is  doing  the  same.  With  the  men,  tools,  and 
materials  at  hand  twenty  years  ago  America  built 
thousands  of  miles  of  railroads,  founded  and  expanded 
cities,  opened  mines,  erected  manufactories,  and  put  to 
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use  practically  all  the  vacant  land  to  be  had.  Today 
she  has  fifty  per  cent  more  men  to  do  work;  these 
men,  especi^ly  in  the  engineering  class,  are  better  edu- 
cated and  trained  and  consequently  are  able  to  accom- 
plish much  more  per  indiyidual  j  the  available  rnoney 
capital  is  more  than  doubled^  and  inachinel-y  is  scvei-jil 
fold  as  plentiful  and  efficient  as  it  was  then.'  What  is 
America  to  do  with  this  tremendous  potential  energy? 
Fortunately,  there  are  in  Spanish  America,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  in  China,  fields  for  more  improvements 
than  can  be  furnished  by  the  civilized  world  in  several 
decades.  The  greatest  of  these  is  in  China,  and  the 
care  of  the  United  States  should  be  that  no  political 
settlement  be  made  that  will  shut  them  out  of  a  free 
and  equal  opportunity  In  that  vast  empire.  In  the 
Chinese  field  for  development,  the  possession  of  the 
Philippine  islands  gives  the  United  States  a  distinct 
geographical  advantage,  and  as  they  can  not  benefit 
themselves  without  benefiting  the  people  of  those  is- 
lands, it  follows  that  territorial  expansion  not  only 
means  industrial  expansion,  but  means  the  bringing 
within  the  pale  of  civilization  those  who  have  been 
within  the  pale  of  barbarism. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  in  the  February  ffortk  Amtrican  Review, 
New  York.  Excerpt 
A  world  power  seems  to  be  a  power  having  the 
purpose  to  take  over  so  much  of  the  world  as  it  can 
by  any  means  possess,  and  having  with  this  appetite 
for  dominion  military  strength  enough  to  compfel  other 
nations  having  the  same  appetite  to  allow  or  divide 
the  spoils.  A  veiled  expression  of  the  same  defini- 
tion is  found  in  the  terms  "colonizing  nations."  There 
has  been  an  attempt  to  associate  the  United  States  with 
this  program  of  civilization,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  "Anglo-Saxon"  has  a  divine  concession  that  covers 
the  learth.  This  appeal  to  a  divine  decree  is  itself  a 
concession  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  common-law  rule,  that 
the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  must  show  title.  The  argu- 
ment runs  thus:  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof."  So  much  is  of  record.  The  next 
step  is  more  difficult,  for  there  is  no  prophet,  no  sealed 
transfer,  no  mention  by  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
"The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth"— but  the  boldest 
advocate  of  expansion  dare  not  suggest,  as  the  minor 
premise,  that  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  are  of  that 
class.  That  Scripture  seems  to  lead  away  from  them. 
We  must  get  away  from  all  texts,  I  fear.  ^  Perhaps 
this  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,  certainly  it  is  the  best 
that  has  been  done — Major  premise:  God's  purpose 
is  that  men  shall  make  a  full  and  the  best  use  of  all 
His  gifts.  Minor  premise :  Dominion  is  one  of  His 
gifts,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  makes  a  better  use  of  do- 
minion than  the  Latin,  or  the  Boers,  or  the  Chinese. 
Conclusion:  The  Anglo-Saxon,  therefore,  executes  a 
divine  purpose  when  he  subdues  these  peoples  and 
takes  over  their  lands.  This  propaganda  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  supremacy  does  not  seem  to  fall  in  with  the  pro- 
gram of  The  Hague  peace  conference;  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  organize  an  international  court  that  will 
allow  the  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  then,  might  it  not 
be  better  to  withdraw  this  program  of  Anglo-Saxon 
paramountcy?  The  nation  that  goes  out  to  slay  and 
to  possess  in  God's  name  must  give  some  other  attesta- 
tion of  its  mission  than  the  facts  that  it  is  the  might- 
iest of  the  nations  and  has  an  adaptable  language. 
The  men  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  were  not 
sinners  above  all  men  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  islanders  among  whom  Paul  fell — that  ser- 
pents always  bite  the?  worst  man  in  the  company — was 
very  quickly  upset.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  those  who  assign  God's  special  approbation  to 
the  powerful  may  be  quite  as  faulty  ? 


American  Troops   in  the   Light  of  the  Peking 
Expedition 

Captain  W.  Crozikr,  U.S.A.,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  on  the 

Staff  of  General  Chaffee,  in  the  February  ATortA  Ameri- 
MH^Heview.  <  Cptidepsed  ijr  PtiSLic  Opinion 

Knowing  tjie  ^Kp^  facts  6i  the  expedition,  and 
.something  of  the  ftiahncr  of  their  accomplishment,  the 
reading  pu1)lic  is  now  m  position  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  comparison  of  the  attributes  and  methods  of  the  dif- 
ferent forces.  To  begin  with  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment, it  is  borne  in  upon  the  campaigner  that  the  eat- 
ables and  drinkables,  if  not  the  most  important,  are  at 
least  the  most  continuously  insistent,  of  the  indispen- 
sables.  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  any  criticism  of 
the  operations  of  the  department  other  than  as  these 
were  affected  by  lack  of  transportation,  which  suggests 
inquiry  as  to  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  latter. 
The  Americans  had  thirteen  four-mule  army-wagons 
and  one  pack  train  of  forty  freight  mules,  besides  two 
or  three  ambulances  and  a  Dougherty  wagon.  The 
four-mule  wagon  is  considered  to  be  distinctly  superior 
to  the  means  of  ti-ansportation  of  supplies  employed  by 
any  other  nation. 

From  a  competitive  criticism"  of  arms  and  personal 
and  horse  equipments,  thie  American  force  comes  out 
well;  the  infantjy  rifle,  with  some  instances  of  re- 
markable endurance,  sustained  the  reputation  which  it 
had  acquired  in  Cuba, and  the  Philippines.  At  Tien- 
tsin, when  the  troops  crawled  through  the  mud  and  lay 
in  it  for  hours,  the  rifles  became  cortipletely  dogged ; 
but,  by  taking  them  by  the  muzzle  and  swishing  them 
through  the  water  for  a  few  seconds,  they  were  re- 
stored to  perfect  action.  The  thimble  belt,  used  only 
by  the  Americans,  is  still  preferred  to  the  cartridge 
pouches  of  the  others.  Our  field  artillery  was  as  good 
as  any  there,  although  there  was  none  of  the  most, 
modern  design,  with  its  special  effort  to  increase  rap- 
idity of  fire  by  reducing  the  recoil  of  the  carriage  to  a 
minimum^ 

No  other  hospital  corps  was  provided  with  such 
means  for  transporting  sick  and  wounded  as  our  am- 
bulances; the  British  doolies,  or  heavy,  curtained  lit- 
ters, carried  by  four  men,  were  a  poor  substitute,  and, 
considered  as  litters,  were  only  haif  as  economical  of 
men  as  ours,  which  required  only  two.  The  shoes, 
hats,  uniforms  of  the  American  troops  were  not  such 
as  any  would  wish  to  exchange  for  those  of  the  pat- 
terns used  in  other  services,  and  no  failure  in  their 
serviceable  qualities  was  developed.  The  horses  were 
coarse  brutes  compared  with  the  high-class  animals 
ridden  by  the  English  officers  and  the  Bengal  lancers, 
but  in  regard  to  its  other  war  material  the  United 
States  has  learned  no  lesson  of  inferiority. 

In  regard  to  military  organization,  the  same  can 
not  be  said.  The  other  forces  showed  evidence  of  pre- 
paredness and  readiness,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
^ch  unit,  as  well  as  the  general  command,  was  com- 
plete with  its  transportation,  drilled  auxiliaries,  and 
staff  assistants,  all  organized  and  accustomed  to  act 
together;  while  the  American  troops  had  to  be  sent 
as  small,  independent  units  to  China,  to  be  there 
brought  into  relations  with  their  staff  and  organized  as 
a  mobile  force.  It  was  again  proved  that  our  staff 
departments  are  of  inadequate  numbers. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  United  States  force 
does  not  well  bear  comparison  with  others  is  that  of 
the  smartness  and  soldierly  conduct  of  the  troops. 
Both  in  China  and  on  the  way  there,  at  Nagasaki,  the 
men  in  going  about  were  utterly  careless  as  to  their 
dress  and  bearing.  The  American  soldier  was  the 
slouchiest  of  all,  except  the  French.  It  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  American  troops  con- 
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stittited  anything  like  a  mob;  their  control  was  never 
in  the  least  degree  out  of  hand,  and  they  showed  them- 
selves, as  heretofore,  perfectly  subject  to  such  disci- 
pline as  was  exlacted.  They  were  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  the  troops  forming  the  expedition,  as  was  strik- 
ingly appareht  from  observation  of  their  faces  at  the 
good  opportunity  afforded  by  the  march  past  the  staff 
at  the  entry  of  the  Forbidden  City,  oh  which  occasion 
also  their  neatness  and  fine  appearance  were  most  grat- 
ifying. For  such  slackness  as  is  here  noted,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  officers,  the  men  being  in  this  respect  what 
the  officers  make  them.  They  come  from  a  people 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  smartness  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  efficiency,  but  who,  hay- 
ing only  recently  gone  through  the  process  of  reclaim- 
ing a  wild  country,  in  which  much  had  to  be  accom- 
plished with  little,  Tiave  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
rough  and  ready,  which  they  reflect.  Americans  have 
a  tendency  to  stand  up  and  fight,  for  whidh  we  are  to 
thank  God ;  it  is  for  military  training  to  give  this  qual- 
ity its  best  chalhce  of  successful  exhibition,  by  adding 
to  it  every  feature  which  the  best  talent  of  the  world 
judges  useful  in  the  composition  of  the  Soldier. 

■    *    . 

The  Public  Control  of  Private  Corporations 

Richard  T.  Ely,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Cosmopolitan,  asserts  the  generally  recognized 
principle  that  "it  is  necessary  to  regulate  in  the  public 
interest  monopolistic  undertakings,"  and  he  then  pre- 
sents this  formidable  array  of  difficulties  that  such  reg- 
ulation entails: 


It  Is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  an  antagon- 
ism of  interest  should  arise  and  that  social  conflicts 
should  ensue.  On  the  part  of  public  authorities  there 
is  a  continuous  effort  to  hold  up  the  private  corpora- 
tions concerned  to  a  line  of  conduct  socially  prescribed, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  private  corporations  there  is  a 
vigorous  effort  to  escape  this  control.  The  conflict 
which  arifees  from  this  struggle  between  private  cor- 
porations and  public  authorities  gives  color  to  our  en- 
tire public  life.  No  one  who  does  not  clearly  grasp 
this  can  hope  to  understand  the  political  and  social 
phenomena  of  our  'i>\vn  time.  It  is  more  potent  than 
any  other  cause  in'the  ^ioftiotion  of  corruption  in  our 
public  life  and  of,' the  perversion  of  public  office  to  the 
service  of  private  erids. 

The  corruption  comes  from  two  sides,  from  the 
public  side  and  from  the  private  side.     Corporations 


have  riitich  to  say  about  being  "sandbagged."  There 
caii  be  1^0  doubt  that  there  is  something  in  their  allega- 
tions. The  recognition  of  the  principk  of  control 
opens'  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  r^ids  upon  private  prop- 
erty of  the  kind  under  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  nd  doubt  whatever  that  corruption 
frequently  proceeds  from  the  side  of  corporations. 
Managers  of  private  pfbperfy"  can  scarcely  recognize 
the  limitations  which  the  public  weal  demands  should 
be  placed  upon  them,  ^d  wh^n  these  regulations  are 
proposed,  corrupt  measures  ard  adopted  to  ward  them 
off.  Thus,  through  the  operation  of  forces  coming 
partly  from  the  one  side  and  partly  from  the  other, 
corruption  becomes  a  "mighty  power  in  public  life,  and 
the  forces  of  public  life  are  diverted  from  the  pro- 
motion of  public  ends  to  private  ends. 

The  property  of  private  corporations  is.  widely  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  stocks  arid  bonds.  Those  own- 
ing these  stocks  and  bonds  are  strongly  tempted  to 
take  the  side  of  private  interest  against  the  public  weal 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  control.  It  is  said  tliat 
in  Philadelphia  there  are  seventy-five  thousand  persons 
who  partiapate  .ia  the  ownership  of  corporations  of  a 
monopolistic  character,  furnishing  what  we  ar.e  gener- 
ally beginning  to  call  public  -utilities.  This  is  an  im- 
mense force  working  against  good  government)  a  force 
more.potent  than  that  of  the  office-holding  class.  In- 
deed, the  office-holding  class  may  to  some  considerable 
extent  be  composed  of  those  who:  are  the  mere,  tools  of 
persons  interested  in  private  corporations.  Further- 
more, the  effect  on  the  press  must  be  noticed;  It  has 
come  about  that  the  press  is  viewed  with  widespread 
suspicion,  because  it  is  supposed  that  its  policy  is  dic- 
tated by  the  interest,  not  of  the  general  public,  but  of 
private  corporations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  true  in  many  instances. 

Again,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  special  expert 
knowledge  needed  for  wise  control  of  private  cor- 
porations is  usually  acquired  in  the  service  of  such 
corporations,  and  consequently  is  not  at  the  command 
of  the  public.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  for  our  railway 
commissions  the  best  railway  talent  in  the  country.  It 
is  difficult  for  our  cities  to  command  the  best  engineer- 
ing talent.  When  enterprises  of  the  sort  with  which 
we  are  concerned  are  not  public  but  private,  and  when 
the  rewards  of  special  skill  and  knowledge  come  chief- 
ly from  private  sources,  how  is  the  general  public  to 
gain  control  of  the  requisite  expert  knowledge  for  wise 
control  of  private  corporations  engaged  in  monopolis- 
tic undertakings  ?    And  in  addition  to  all  this  we  have 
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to  keep  bef^e  us  the  fact  of 'the  temptation  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  pei^ns  jpositively  fri^ndty  to  the 
private  corpbi^idni  as  members  of  varidus  boardis  of 
control.  If  the  railways  of  the  eountry  should  fihd 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  virtually 
nominate  members  of  the  interstate:  Commerce  com- 
missfbn','  could  it  be  expected,  taking  htman  nature  as 
ire  know  it,  that  they  would  resist  this  temptation? 
Last  of  all,  great  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the 
fiact  that  under  a  constitutional  system  like  that  "which 
obtains  with  us  the  difficulties  of  public  control  are 
enhanced  ten-fold,  because  when  public  control  is  at- 
tempted there  is  always  danger  that  it  will  interfere 
with  some  general  prulciple  of  our  written  constitu- 
tfons.  Any  specific  measure  of  public  control  may  be 
found  by  tht  courts  to  take  private  property  without 
just  compensation,  or  it  may  be  ascertained  that  it 
violates  the  sahctity  of  contiract.  As  a  consequence, 
when,  after  a  long  struggle,  what  is  deemed  an  effec- 
Bve  measure  of  public  control  is  established,  it  is  not 
ai  all  improbable  that  it  will  be  overthrown  or  weak- 
ened by  the  courts,  and  the  struggle  has  to  begin  anew. 

♦ 

The  South  and  the. Pension  Bureau 

Thomas  A.  Broadus,  in  the  February  Rtvitiu  ef  Revitw, 
New  Vork.    Condensed  for  Pubuc  Opinion 

The  south  has  been  in  a  measure  benefited  by  the 
pension  system  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  note  the  growth  of  intimate 
relations  between  that  section  and  the  United  States 
pension  bureau.  Naturally  enough,  many  of  those 
whp  fell  under  the  ban  of  Section  4716,  revised  stat- 
utes, sought  to  be  excepted  from  its  prohibitions. 
They  were  men  who,,  enlisting  in  the  federal  army 
from  the  south,  had  left  environment  and  associations 
not  conducive  to  loyalty.  More  troops  were  fur- 
nished to  the  United  States  from  half  a  dozen  south- 
em  states,  including  West  Virginia,  than  may  be  gen- 
erally thought.  Many  of  these  have  drawn  pensions. 
Many  are  still  on  the  rolls. 

The  union  army  contained  colored  troops  to  the 
number  of  186,097,  including  white  officers.  Not  all 
these  enlisted  from  the  south.  Many  slaves  had  fled  to 
the  north  and  were  enj^olled  as  from  northern  .states. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  organized,  three  regim^ts 
of  colored  troops,  designated  as  the  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts cavalry  and  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Massa^ 
chusetts  infantry.  The  paradoxical  figures  of  only  47 
colpred  persons  enrolled  from  the  state  of  Texas  and 
8,612  from  Pennsylvania  are  interesting.  But  with 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  furnishing,  re- 
spectively, 23,703,  24,052,  and  20,133  colored  troops, 
the  bulk  of  the  "U.  S.  C.  T."  may  be  counted  as  from 
the  south.  In  the  "southern  division"  of  the  pension 
bureau  claims  of  colored  persons  have  greatly  pre- 
dominated, and  they  have  been  met  by  a  hberal 
policy. 

Ajiother  way  in  which  the  southern  states  have 

Gradually  developed  representation  upon  the  United 
tates  pension  rolls  is  through  the  regular  army.  It 
has  been,  happily,  many,  many  years  since  the  blue 
uniform  meant  anything  inimical  to  the  south;  and 
furthermore,  it  has  long  been  worn  by  recruits  from^ 
the  southern  states.  At  the  present  writing  the  reg- 
ular army  consists  of  64,000  men,  of  whidh  tKcr  south 
furnished  10,433,  one-fifth  of  these  being  colored  men. 
Out  of  the  Spanish  war  have  come  approximately 
34,000  pension  claims,  which  are  being  adjudicated 
with  all  the  rapidity  exercised  by  a  well-organized 
bureau.  Enlistments  from  the  southern  states  be- 
tween April  21,  1898,  and  October  26,  1898,  «^en  thtf  ■ 


Spanish  war  was  on,  were  in  number  4',^99.  '  having 
in  vi^'ilso  the  Philippine  war,  the  numbers  enlist- 
ing' from  the  southern  stat'is  between  the  date  last 
named  and  January  i,  1900,  was  8,136,  only  1,591  of 
these  being  colored.  Nearly  1,000,000  pensioners 
were  paid  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  and  they 
received  $I38;4«2,130.6<.  Of  these  pensioners,  only 
179.553  were  residents  ojF  the  15  southern  stsft^  (ih- 
ctuding  MSsoHlH  and  Maryland),  and  they  Were  ^xA 
$24i327,294.90.  TUfr^tate  of  Ohio  alone  received,  for 
the  same  period,  more  than  half  as  much-^'.  '«:,  $15,- 
171,113.211 

About  334,000.  soldiers,  exclusive  of  colored 
troops,  were  furnished  to  the  union  army  from  the' 
southern  states  during  the  Rebellion,  Sand  it  is  shown 
b^-  the  records  that  comparatively  few  of  the  pen- 
sioners residing  in  those  states  cajne  from  the  north- 
em  states.  There  is,  howeVei-,  a  considerable  sprin- 
kling of  population  from  northern  settlers,  not  often 
in  aggregations,  but  scattered  through  the  farming 
communities,  and  bringing  with  them  the  energy  and 
push  of  their  colder  latitude.  Subdivisions  of  old 
farms  have  been  occupied  not  only  by  brave  and 
hardy  young  nordiemers,  but  by  thrifty  old  men  who 
are  tilling  the  very  soil  over  which  they  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea  nearly  two  score  years  ago.  It 
adds  to  their  usefulness  as  citizens  that  a  quarterly 
stipend  comes  to  so  many  of  them  from  the  govern- 
ment. Twenty-four  millions  paid  annually  can  not 
but  be  felt  in  a  region  so  widely  agricultural,  whcr 
distributed  in  small  sums  four  times  a  year. 

The  southern  people  do  not  expect  that  the 
United  States  will  ever  pension  men  as  a  reward  fw 
taking  up  arms  against  the  government ;  trtit  they  do 
expect,  and  already  have  the  benefit  of,  more  and 
more  liberal  action  as  to  recognition  of  everything 
the  southern  men  individually  have  ever  done  for  the 
government  since  the  day  when  Lee  handed  Grant 
his  sword  and  Grant  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman  to  take  it.  The  present  commissioner  of 
pensions.  Colonel  H.  Clay  Evans,  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  and  one  who  is  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  execute  the  pension  laws  rightly,  is  in  favor  of 
removing  the  disability  under  Section  4716,  revised 
statutes,  as  applied  to  ex-confederates  who  enli^ed 
in  the  .union  army  1  and  are  seeking  pensiokts  under 
the  act  of. June  27,  1890,  just'>as  this  >disabi)ky  has 
already  been  partially  removed  in  'cases  filed  under 
the  general  law.  Removing  old  stains  from  the 
record  will  not  plunge  the  southern  !ieart  into  a  %ild 
passion  for  claiming  pensions. 

Hie  Steel  Combination  « 

Braditrtett,  New  York  I 

Accustomed  as  the  public  now  is  to  arrangemems 
between  banking  and  corporate  interests  involviflg 
scores  of  millions  of  capital,  the  magnitude  of  the  deal 
just  announced  concerning  the  principal  holdings  of 
stock  in  the  Camegie  steel  company  is  calculated  to 
create  feelings  akin  to  amazement.  It  had  been  under- 
stood that  negotiations  had  been  on  foot  between 
Messrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  tjie 
latter  representing  other  steel  manufacturing  com- 
panies, but  it  was  with  more  or  less  surprise  that 
both  the  general  public  and  the  financial  world  heard 
the  news  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  that  the  former's 
interest  in  the  company  bearing  his  name  was  to  ie 
disposed  of  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates.  The 
conclusion  which  was  mort'  generally  accepted  ^ 
that  the  arrangement  in  question  would  be  followed 
by  a  plan  to  consolidate  the  Carnegie  properties  with 
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the  Federal  Steel,,  .A^e^can, Steel  and  Wire,  ajid  Na- 
tional St?el  C9mpaiues,  resume:  iii  a  neiw  "tp^"  to 
use  tl^e  tenq,generay;^  empjoyed  in  such  piatters,  rep- 
resenting a  capital  qI  nq  l^s  than  $i,ooo,ooo,opo., 
Fears  that  the  .minority  interests  in  the  company  will 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  .sch<;me  have  foe^n  expressed, 
(Mr,  Carnegie  holds  ($82,000,000  of  thje- $160,000,000 
share,  capital),  but  ;the.  intim^ions.are  that,  the  deal, 
Uiough  not.  coin)pleted.,in  .all  its.details«>liiiay  be  re- 
garded as  in  satisfactory  shape  iox  consunjimation  in 
the  neaf  future. 

New  York  Evtuing  Post  (Ind.) 

The  question  will  rise  in  njany  minds,  What  will  be 
the  end  of  th^  consolidations  ?  How  can  society  pro- 
tect itself  against  a  mcmopoly  in  the  production  of 
steel,  for  instance?  .  IJobQdy  is  wise  enough  to  answer 
this  question  off-hand,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
so.  For. the  present  it  may  Jbe  said  that  as  long  as  the 
raw  materials  of.  industry  are  not  monopolized,  there 
can  be  no  monopoly  of  long  duration  in  the  fmished 
products.  While  tjif> .  negotiations  for  acquiring  the 
Carnegie  properties  have  been  pending,  two  anaounce- 
ments  have  been  made. of  projects  for  new  works  to 
compete  with  the  old  ones  in  one  or  more  specialties. 

New  York  WvrU  (Dera.) 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  three  colossal 
combinations  of  corporations  have  been  effected  since 
the  reelection  of  President  McKinley.  .TTie  more  per- 
fect union  of  the.  anthracite  coal  interests,  the  practical 
consolidation  of  the  great  transcontinental  railroads, 
and  the  merging  of  the  gigantic  steel  concerns  into  a 
billion-dollar  trust  afford  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  kings  of  finance  and  the  masters  of  industry  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  people — ^in  view  of  the  strong  cam- 
paign against  trusts  and  monopolies — as  a  license  to 
combine. 

Chicago  (UL)  Enening  />m/  (Rep.) 

Time  was  when  so  colossal  an  operation  would 
have  provoked  excited  discussion  and  even  agitation 
for  legislative  intervention,  but  we  are  now  habituated 
to  the  idea  and  practise  of  combination,  and  are  aware 
of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  check  a  world-wide 
movement  by  weak  and  crude  additions  to  the  statute 
books.  Combination  has  its  serious  drawbacks  and  its 
dangers,  but  under  conservative,  economic,  and  en- 
lightenedjjmauagement  it  is  (tapable  c^  yielding  sub- 
stantial benefits.  ;1lo  the  consumers  and  workmeti  of  all 
grades.    The  real  'question  is.  Can  we  be  certain  that 


the. managemep^j will  ^ways,  he  far-s^gl^lj^aftn.d  con- 
siderate oL.thie  publi9.,interes^?^ 't-epslat|on  is  inji- 
potent,  arid  it  ren>ains.to  be  seen  how :fi^r  the  sense, of . 
self-interest  will  take  its  place  as  a  check  and  preven-, 
tative.  .  . 

,.  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  i'M/(Dein.)  ,     .     j 

If  the  cotpbinatipn  has  taken  place  <»i  the  mam^ 
moth  scale  reported,  the  American  people  will  be  aipt 
to  open  their  ey^  wide  on  the  industrial  and  business, 
j|nd  even  the  political,  possibilities  of  the  future.  .  It 
means  the  absorption,  practically  under  one  manage- 
ment, of  the  iron  jind  steel  interests  with  the  control 
of  the  transportation  and  coal  interests.  The  obtains 
of  industry,  with  decreased  numbers,  will  have  become 
the  emperor,  or  autocrat  of  business  and  industry,  for 
the  name  of  Morgan  stands  out  as  the  promoter  and 
ruling  spirit  of  the  proposed  fusion  of  interests, 

Boston  (Mass.)  //>r«A/(Dein.) 
The  combination  movement  has  gone  >n  at  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  rate,  and,  if  maintained  would,  be- 
fore the  present  generation  has  passed  i  way,  bring 
practically  all  producing  and  transportation  agencies 
under  the  control  of  certain  united  dominating  forces. 
Whether  these  changes  are  to  lead  to  that  state  social- 
ism which  has  been  predicted,  time  alone  will  deter- 
mine. If  a  limited  financial  group  shall  come  to  repre- 
sent the  capitalistic  end  of  industry  in  this  country, 
the  perils  of  socialism,  even  if  this  is  brought  about 
by  a  somewhat  rude,  because  forcible,  taking  of  the 
instruments  of  industry,  may  be  looked  upon  by  even 
intelligent  people  as  possibly  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

RoDNBY  Blakr,  in  the  February  Home  Magatint,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Pdblic  Ofiniom 
The  American  king  of  finance  is  a  many-sided  man. 
Known  as  a  practical  Christian,  generous  and  philan- 
thropic, he  is  at  the  same  time  a  high-liver  and  a  lib- 
eral "spender,"  to  use  the  sporting  phrase.  He  en- 
joys unstintingly  all  the  good  cheer  of  a  fine  dinner  at 
his  home,  or  a  voyage  in  his  gorgeous  steam  yacht 
in  foreign  waters;  As  an  art  connoisseur  he  collects 
rare  things  of  all  sorts,  even  peachblow  vases,  and  he 
has  made  liberal  donations  to  the  Metropolitan  and 
other  art  museums.  He  lc?»e8'  fast  horses  and  owns 
many  of  them ;  high-class  dogs,  and  breeds  them ;  rare 
booki,  and  treasures  them.    His  famous  Cragston  ken- 


OLNi-.v   ro  TOWNS    "  Oh,  get  on  behind 


"Uncle  Mark.  I  see  you't  setting  to  be  a 
great  eectety  leader  in  Waablngton.  Does 
jrou  thinU  yba  could  lead  d*  Qcrman  ?  " 

"1  guecsia,>vllllam,  if  it  ian'taay  harder  than 
leading  the  Pretldent." — San  K'amiitc*  Exmmimtr 


"DONT,    DON'T  I      YOU   WILL    SPOIL 
THB  CKKV%T."—PhilaMfhm  Ntih  AmtrUan 
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nelp,  adioiqjng  hjs.country.njanor.on  the  fludson  river, 
o.ear  West  Ppiht,  are,  known  ,to  every  dog.  fancier  in 
Europe  and  America.  His.  library  of  £ne  books<  rare 
manuscripts,  and  scarce  prints  is  second  to  none  upon 
this  continent.  Socially  he  is  a.  man  of  prominence, 
fpi;  be  is  a  member  of.  all  the  leading  clubs  of  ithei  me- 
tropolis;.. In.  4  business  way  he  is  an  expert  banker, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  leading  financier  in  the  United 
States.  -,  ..•,.,•:.,.,.;• 

.  ,The  great  financier. mras  born  in  Hartford,  Conns,, 
April  13,'  1837.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  fresh 
from  hiscjoniversity  course  in  Germany,-  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  full  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dabney,.  Morgan 
&  Cp.,  in  Exchange  place,.  New  York.  Then  came 
the:  formation  of'  the  ^great  banking  hoase  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  I  &  Co.,  -which,.  1  by.  the  comparatively  recent 
death  of  the  senior.member.,  has  been,  changed  in  name 
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only  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.  He  is  not  only  the 
nominal,  but  the  actual,  executive  head  of  this  great 
house.  He  controls  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of 
London;  has  a  partnership  interest  in  Drexel  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  and  maintains  the  closest  relations 

with,  DrexeUHarj.es  etCie,.  of -Paris.- 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  can  command  more  ready 
money  of  his  own  and  of  other  people  for  the  further- 
ance of  any  great  enterprise  than  any  one  man  in  the 
world.  So  well  established  is  his  reputation  that  his 
name  is  invariably  mentioned  in  connection  with  any 
vast  commercial  transaction,  bond  sale,  or  industrial 
formation  floated  in  Wall  street,  or  only  having  a 
newspaper  suggestion.  Since  the  civil  war  this  noted 
money-maker  has  been  almost  constantly  before  the 
public  as  a  man  who  was  the  master  mind  in  schemes 
of  Stupendous  import,  where  not  only  millions,  but 
hundreds  of  millions,  were  used.  He  has  reorganized 
great  railway  lines,  he  floated  the  national  bond  issue 
of  $200,000,000  in  1895,  and  he  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  investment  and  management  of  the  great  Van"- 
derbilt  estates.  To  relate  his  various  commercial^ 
achievements  would  be  simply  to  rehearse  the  best- 
known  facts  in  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  forty  years.  His  occasional  gifts 
toi  public  institutions,  such  -  as  a'  milKon  dollars  to  a 
New  York  hospital,  are  indications  of  a  large-handed 
and  large-hearted  liberality  in  private  matters..  He  is 
lavish  in  his  personal  expenditures,  but  that,  is  a  right 


conceded  to-aiman  whose,  .wealtl}  is  ,'^^timatf4  at  $75,- 
000,000..    ....... ...,:.,.  .^1.,, ',.,- ■■>       .',,,.  . 

, ,  I£  Mr.  ]\(organ  were' to  deyote-  hi?,  time  to 'specu- 
lating, be,  cpuld  be  the  richest  tnan  19  Americja;  for  his 
power  In.  Wa^  street  i^  practically  ^unlimited.  But  he 
holds  .stock  tickers  and  speculator^  in  cpntempt,  and 
prefers  to  ^mass.his  millions,  by  organizing  and  reor- 
ganizmg.  Finance  to  him  is  a  science,,  and  to  this  is 
due  his  success,, for  he  long  since  mastered,  the  science. 
He  is  practically  the  American  representative  of  the 
English  and  European  millions  seeking  investments  in 
this  country.  , 

■'    .        ■  ■  <     . 

Croker  ;  ;  .  , 

William  Allbn  White,  in  the  Tebriiiry  JftCiuri's  iit^gviuu, 
New  York.    Excerpt 

When  Croker  is:  in  America,  he  lives  at  the,  Demcv- 
cratic  club,  which  may  be  described  ^  the  "St.  jamf5s" 
of  the  Tammany  nobility.  There  gather  the  h^uty 
and  the  chivalry  of  the  institution.  •  Inthe  evjening 
justkes,  counsellors,  captains  of  police,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  lord,  mayort  t]a,e  k^per.  of  the 
buckhounds,  courtiers,  npbhj^,  .aod-  gentry,  and  his, 
sacred  majesty  tliie  kipg,,^!  asse^nb^e  ihere  to  p^s  a 
quiet  hour |di§cu5si|ig.matt(?rs,0|f  state*  This  Demo- 
cratic clMDiia  qu^rtgred.ip  ^.highn  browpstone  struc- 
•ture  well,  up  tp\ifarii  Centi?il..p3rtr  on  Fifth  avenue, 
Yvhere  gentle;m^  p^i^  the  i4qor  all  day  and  as  late  at 
night  as  geptleincn  ve,  Qut  of  bed.  Here  are  four 
floors  upon  whicK .  l»e  thick .  velvet  carpet — ^bought, 
they  will  tjell  you,  by. the  ''cbiief,"  meaning  .Croker. 
Complete,  sets  lof  fat  leather  furniture  and  sets  of  gilded 
spider-legged  chairs  ^nd  divans,  also  selected  bythe 
"chief,"  are  set  against  the  wall,  whereon  glowing  picr 
tures  framed  in  gold  hang  exactly  on  the  line,  in  the 
shut-up  throne-room  of  a  parlor.  A  library,  where 
are  government  reports  and  brtiken  sets  of  editions  de 
luxe  of  foreign  novelists,  is  conveniently  near  the  card- 
room,  and  under  the  roof  is  a  dining-room,  splendid 
with  much  fine  gold,  where  the  court  frescoer  has 
adorned  the  ceiling  with  saintly  pictures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic fathers,,  with  allegoric  scenes,  in  pink  and  pea- 
green  and  blue  from  American  history,  and  at  each 
corner  of  the  fresco  with  the  smiling,  satisfied  face  of 
a  tiger  on  an  "animated  bust."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  this  room  expresses  in  terms  of  form  and 
color  the  orison  singing  in  the  king's  heart. 

•  In  -the  royal  palace  Croker  is  treated  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  that  become  a  king.  When 
he  enters  the  dining-room  robust  conversation  gasps 
into  silence  until  Croker  is  seated.  When  he  pauses 
before  a  table  the  diners  rise.  When  he  leaves  a  group 
of  courtiers  and  goes  to  a  quiet  corner,  with  an  un- 
lighted  cigar  between  his  teeth,  court  etiquette  says 
that  he  must  not  be  disturbed  except  on  pressing  mat- 
ters of  the  kingdom.  When  he  appears  in  a  dress  suit 
he  will  not  budge  a  step  to  meet  any  human  being. 
Strangers — whether  they  be  president,  senators,  mes- 
sengers of  kings,  or  allies — must  be  brought  to  Croker 
for  presentation,  for  the  law  of  the  Tunnel  Gang — get 
your  bluffs  in  first — is  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians. 

And  all  this  homage,  all  this  boot-licking,  to  a 
mild-mannered,  soft- voiced,  sad-faced,  green-eyed 
chunk  of  a  man  who  talks  slowly  that  he  may  peg  in 
his  "seens"  and  his  "saws,"  hi»"doi\es"  and  his  "dids" 
where  -they  belong,  who  has  a  loggy  wit,  who  ca^es 
neither  for- books,  nor-musiCf  nor-theatrical.  perfcHtn- 
ances,  nor  good  wine,  nor  a  dinner,  nor  the  society  of 
his-  kind !  All  this  blind  obedience  by  men'  of  brdih? 
arid  some  Tudipientary  culture  to  a  dull,  emotionless, 
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prosimian  hulk  of  bone  and  sinew — 3l  sort  of  human 
megatheridm;  .whO' has  come  crashing  rtip  ■  frdm 'the 
:^ainps  splashed  with  thd  slime  lofr  pre*-AdanMteiwick- 
ednesst '  •  And  now  he  sits  on  a  throne  and 'disposes  a 
sort  of  }ungle ;  jnstke,  While<  civilization  khooks.  its 
knees  together  in  stupid,  terrified  adulation!  And 
■why?  What  is  the  secret  of  this  man's  power— this 
man  who  scorns  the- aesthetic  joys' which  delight  his 
fellows,  and  is  pleased  only  with  three'  things:  the 
companionship  of  ^horses  and  dc^s,  the' faces  of  chil- 
dren, and,  stripped  to  the  shaggy  skin  of  him,  a  plunge 
in  theusea  far  out  beyond- the  breakers-,  far  oi;it  where 
there  is  room  to  romp  and  scuffle  and  wrestle  with 
danger?  What  has  set  this  barbarian  to  rule  over  a 
free  city?  What  natural  selection ?  What  survival  of 
the  fittest?  Is  society  a  knock  down  and  drag  out? 
Civiliaatidn  bloody  of  tooth  and  nail  ?  Yet  here,  up 
the  natural  stepping-stones  of  a  political  system  of  a 
great  city,  comes  :a  primitive  man  with  a  simple  mind, 
to  which  the, -spectacle  of  the  shifting  vitascope  of 
modem  life  is  as  meaningless  as  the^figtires  in  the 
kaleidoscope,  ^nd  mea  hail  him  chief->a»id'bow  before 
him,  and  lose  their  appetite  when  he  frowns,  and  gar- 
land him  with  roses  when  he  starts  upon  a  journey. 
Why? 

Congressioinal  Summary ; . 

February  4. — In  the  sertate  the.  subsidy  bill  was  for- 
mally laid  aside,  and  the  greater  part,  of, the  time  was 
given  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  on  the 
right  of  the  senate  to  demand  and  receive  information 
on  file  in  the  executive  departments.  •  The  house 
passed  the  senate  bill  to  create  a  commission  to  ad- 
judicate:  the  claims  of  .United  States  citizens  against 
Spain;  a  bill  was  also  passed  to  extend  the  charter  of 
national  banks  for  another  period  of  twenty  years  after 
1902,  when  the  present  extension  expires,  The  John 
Marshall  centenary  .was  observed  in  both  houses. 

February  5. — The  senate  passed  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  and  took  lip  the  military 
academy  bill.  The  house  had  the  post-office  appro- 
priation bill  under  consideration; 

February  6.-^A  night  session  Vas  held  by  the 
senate  to' consider' the  ship  siibsidy  bill,  at  which  the 
Democrats,  under  the  leadership  of  Sehatdr  Jones,  of 
Arkansas,  re$orted  to  filibustering' tactics, , 'and  ex- 
citing scenes  re!sultied  5  at  the  day  sessibn  the  amended 
war  tax  reduction  bill  atid' the  military  academy  ap- 
propriation '  bill  Were  passed.'      ,  .       —    ~ 

February  y.- — The  senate  passed  the  pension,  ap- 
propriation bill,  carrying  $144,000,000,  after  a  few 
minutes'  consideration;  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  was 
taken  up  and  was  debated  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  during  "the  night  session.  .  The  house 
passed  the  post-office  appropriation  bill. 

February  8. — In  the  senate  an  ineffectual  efTort 
was  made  to  secure  an  agreement  on  a  time  for  a  final 
vote,  upon  the  shipping  bill;'Mri  Pritchard  (Rep. 
N.  C.)  spoke  in  support  of  the  shipping  bill,  and  then 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  was  considered  the  rest 
of  the  day}  die  shipping,  bill  being  laid  aside  infor- 
mally. The  house  passed  184  private  pension  bills 
and  also  a  general  pension  bill  to  restore  to  the  pen- 
sion rolls  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  rebellion  who  sub- 
sequently married  and  became  widowed  or  divorced. 

FeblTiary  9.— The- naval  ap^jropriatiOn  bill  waS  con- 
sidered by  the  senate,  the  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  battleship^  and  two  cruisers  being  stricken 
out.  In  the  house  no  important  business  was  trans- 
acted. ■•  •  •     ,.  ' 
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„'v  *^*^«  .^^t^re.  of  Trap9«a8pia  ; 
,  .Mr,  IjeBiry  Norman,  reaches*th«  conclusion  of  his 
Russian  papers,  in  the. February  Scribner'j,  the  fea- 
tures of- bis  final  ar-ticle  being  a  description  of  the  new 
and  old  cities  of  Transcaspia,  the  railroad  and  the 
future  of  the  coupt^y,,  iWe  quot«.-from  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  article.:    .,,  '    ..•,       . 


Transcaspia 'has  an  area  of  about  215,000  square 
miles  and  only  about  •36o;ooo  inhabitants.  '  Its  scanty 
populatiom.can  not'  increase,  bedause  each  Turkottian 
head  of  a  family  requires,  to  livcwith  anything  like 
comfort,' ten' camels;  foiir  to  five  horses,  fifty  sheep, 
and' two  cows,  and  to  feed  these  ten;square  vrirSts'are 
lieeded.  Camels  caft  not  be  replaced  by  horses,  for 
only  camel's' and  asses  can  eat  the  pricfkly  "camel's 
thorn,"  which' is  the  only  fodder  available  dwing 
much  of 'the  year.  The  attempt  to  improve  the 'con- 
dition of  Transcaspia  is  therefote  a  struggle  between 
civilization  amd  this  nomad  life,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  civilization  Will  win.' 


TRANSCASPIA,  SHOWiNO  RAILROADS 

Not  only  can  not  the  population  of  Transcaspia 
increase,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  its  produc- 
tivity is  likely  to  decline.  Cotioh  is  its  chief,  indeed, 
practically  its  only,  important- 'export.  It  formerly 
possessed  the'  finest  race  of  horses  in  the  world,  and 
the  Turkoman,  who  liv^d  by  raiding,-  esteemed  his 
steed  far  above  all  his  other  belongings,  including  his 
wife;  But  Russian  rule  has  imposed  peade  upon  him, 
and  therefore  the  heed  of  his  horSe,'and  his'  ittdentive 
to  breed  and  cheris;h  it,  have  gone.  So,  in' spite  of 
imperial  commissions  and'  the  impdrtatioil  Of  Arab 
stallions,  th6  fleet  and  tireless  Turkoman  hofse,  with 
his  flashing  eye  and  scarlet  nostril,  iS  6xtinct  forever. 
And  the  production  of  cotton  can  not  increase  with- 
out an  increase  of  Water  iot  irrigaitioh,  and  instead  of 
more  ther6  is  growing  steadily  less.  ' 

■  The  Kopet  Dahn  mountains,  which  risfe  above 
Askhabad,  and  are  the  great  'Source  of  vfrater-sUpply, 
are  g^radually  -w/earing  a\vay.  i  Ages  agt)  thef e  was 
eternal  snow  Upbn  them ;  no\v  they  ate  nowhere  more 
than  9,ddo  feet  high.     The  explanafiOn  is*  that  they 
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are  of  clajsey  substance.  In  Summer  the  great  heat 
calcines  this  clay.  to. powder,  then  the  rains  come  and 
wash  it  awfty.  Hence  the  fecundating  powers  of  the 
rivers,  but  hence  also  their  ultimate  disappearance.  A 
geographical  authority  has  said  of  this  whole  region 
^  that  "both  glaciers  and  rivers  continue  to  lose  vol- 
.  ,um«;  ,>the  lakes  are  shrinking  and  the  extremes  of 
temperature  become  more  marked,  while  the  sands 
of  the  desert  are  steadily  encroaching  on  the  culti- 
vated zones."  A  well  was  recently  sunk  three  miles 
from  the  mountains  to  a  depth  of  700  meters  without 
striking  water.  The  truth  is  that  this  water  question, 
vital  to  the  prosperity  and  indeed  to  the  existence  of 
Transcaspia,  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  political  ques- 
tion— z  peculiarly  interesting  example  of  the  forces 
underlying  diplomacy  and  national  ambitions.  For 
the  water-basm  of  this  part  of  Transcaspia  is  in 
Persia,  and  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  controls,  in  the 
River  Murghab,  the  water-supply  of  the  great  Merv 
oasis  and  other  districts. 

If  these  possessions  of  Russia  are  ever  to  regain 
their  ancient  wealth,  when  Merv,  for  instance,  was 
really  "Queen  erf  the  World,"  Russia  must  rule  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Northern  Persia — the  prov- 
ince of  Khorasan — is  probably  at  her  mercy,  to  seize 
whenever  an  opportunity  or  an  excuse  presents  itself, 
but  Afghanistan  is  quite  another  matter,  for  the 
British  fleet  blocks  the  way  thither.  Thus  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  central  Asia,  and  purchases  for  Russia 
on  the  markets  of  Richmond  and  New  Orleans — for 
it  Is  Russia's  desire  to  grow  all  her  own  cotton  and 
buy  none  abroad — depend  at  last  upon  the  number 
of  ironclads  that  fly  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  the 
channel  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a  pecu- 
liarly interesting  example  of  the  correlation  of  politi- 
cal forces,  but  it  should  not  surprise  the  countrymen 
of  Captain  Mahan. 

♦ 

Kitchener  and  His  Task 

Jambs  Barnbj,  in  the  Pebraary  WorV/  JVori,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  pictures  of 
Kitchener  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  liie  bold,  fearless  eyes,  the  short 
n6se,  the  aggressiveneiSfftnd  deterthirtatitjn  of  his  ex- 
pression, leave  i  strong  fft'ipression.  He  appears  t'6  be 
handsome — a.  hero-looking  soldier.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  first  thne  that  I  saw  him.  I  was  a  bit  startled. 
I  had  preconceived  him  as  something  so  very  difFei-ent. 
He  was  tall,  about  six  feet  two  or  three;  his  figure 
ungainly,  and  his  shoulders  sloped ;  he  slouched  in  his 
gait  as  he  walked  in  long,  knee-bending  strides.  He 
was  a  much  older  man  than  his  pictures  made  him 
appear"  to  be.  His  face — it  may  have  been  the  Egyp' 
tian  sun — was  brick  red.  It  was  full  of  little  lines, 
and  his  prominent  steel-gray  eyes  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression ;  one  of  them — I  have  forgotten  whether  it 
was  the  left  or  the  right — had  a  habit  of  roving  by  it- 
self, while  the  other  transfixed  you  with  a  cold  and 
piercing  glare ;  to  a  certain  extent,  the  eyes  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  for  Kitchener  is  known  to  be 
able  to  see  things  near  by  and  things  far  off,  at  the 
same  time. 

He  is  a  man  of  prejudices  and  a  man  of  strong 
beliefs.  He  does  not  like  correspondentsj  he  €d^  "not 
care  for  married  men;  it  is  even  hinttfd  thW'hfe'be- 
longfs  to  that  mythical  class  one  reads  about — the 
woman-hater.  One  thing  that  he  believes  in  and  that 
he  is  a  living  exponent  of  is: — work.  He  will  stand  no 
half-way  methods  nor  half-hearted  efforts.  He  wishes 
to  have  men  near  him  who  will  do  the  thing  he  says.- 


Let  them  fail,  he  has  little  mercy,  and  Kstens  to  no 
excuses. '  Soldiers  to  him  are  merely  pawns  in  the 
game.  Slaughter  does  n6t  shock  him.  Death  may  be 
made  the  means  to  an  end ;  aiid  yet  'I  Ka^e  h^rd  it 
said  that  he  is  not  a  hard  man. 

On  the  best  of  authority  I  am  informed  that  he 
was  opposed 'W  the  burning  of  farms,  although  in  a 
great  many  cases  it  seefns  to  have  been  necessary, 
owing  to  military  exigencies.    Yet  he  could  hardly  be 
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accused  of  being  an  extreme  humanitarian ;  he  wastes 
no  kindly  glances.  However  he  may  look  at  things  in 
general,  he  has  a  habit  of  going  at  the  root  of  any  mat- 
ter and  digging  at  it.  As  one  of  his  officers  said  of 
him :  "He  goes  to  work  with  a  spade,  not  a  pnming- 
knife."  He  is  careless  of  criticism ;  he  allows  no  one 
to  interfere;  he  likes  to  play  his  own  hand;  nothing 
discourages  him.  He  has  no  nerves  and  few  sympa- 
thies ;  his  ambitions  always  seem  to  be  centered  in  the 
thing  nearest  him.  One  thing  he  exacts  is  obedience. 
Certainly  no  English  officer  that  I  have  ever  met  would 
think  of  questioning  an  order.  For  though  "K.  of  K." 
is  not  beloved  or  even  popular,  he  is  trusted  and  re- 
spected' by  rank  aiWPffle.  Whe(n  the  field  iH8rsh4l  left 
him  to  work  what  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  of  the  war,  tlwre  was  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  a  single  officer  that  he  had  chdSen  well,  for  the 
■problem  was  no  easy  one,  although  it  has  been  called  a 
huge  "police  job." 

No  one  a  stranger,  to  the  Boer  country  can  conceive 
how  it  .lends  itddi  to  guerilla  warfare.  It  took  a  good 
part  of  our  little  Ajnerican  regular  anrff  and  a  fair 
number  of  Mexican  troops  two  years,  more  or  fcss,  to 
finish  off  "the  Kid's"  band  of  Apaches,  and  during  this 
time  the  chief  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  a  half  score  of 
times.  Part  of  the  Raiders'  land  in  South  Africa  is 
like  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  length  of 
time  the  irreconcilablcs  can  remain  in  the  field  depends 
upon  their  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food,  multiplied 
by  their  capacity  for  not  being  cornered.  In  tlje  mean- 
time the  colony  is  waiting  breathless,  and  on  it  is  set- 
tled one  of  Kitchener's  aJd  gray  eyes.  English  and 
Dutch  are  waiting  to  see  what  he  will  do. 

His  plans  hav^  hardly  yet  been  fairly  tried.  Rec- 
onciliation enters  into  them,  but  persormlly  he  has  no 
charm  of  manner  that  attracts  others  to  him.  He  does 
not  rely  upon  proclamations  or  propaganda,  except 
that  of  force;. at  this,  be  is. a  master.  He  is  juist,  but 
inexorable,  and  before  the  settlement  commences  the 
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eflFect  (4  J^Si  strong  hapd  will  be  visible  in  the  running 
to  earth  of  the  roving  commandoes  and  the  'isolated 
bands  of  guerillas ,  that  how  are  startling  the  world 
and  winning  plaudits  by  their  boldness.  Kitchener 
has  great  respect  for  the  prowess  of  General  De  Wet. 
I  should  like  to  be  present  at  their  meeting,  for  meet 
they  must,  before  many  months  are  ovwri  if  the  brave 
and  stM})boim  Boer  leader  is,  jQot  l^Ued  in  one  of  his 
forays.  That  he  may  live  is  the  expregs^^^  swish  of  all 
the  English  officers  and  of  Kitchener  himself.  "K.  of 
K."  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Give  me  one  man  like 
De  Wet,  and  I  will  send  home  one-third  of  the  army." 
And  De  Wet  is  quoted  as  having  spoken  as  follows : 
"I  will  give  Lord  Roberts  three  years  to  catch  me.  I 
will  give  Kitchener  three  months,  and  Lord  Methuen 
all  his  life." 

4. 

What  England  Ought  to  Do 

This  title,  given  by  "A  Continental  Observer"  to 
an  article  in  the  February  North  American  Review, 
inspires  interest  because  it  seems  to  be  a  general  idea 
that  England  ought  to  "do"  something.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Observer  considers  "a  regular  and  disci- 
plined army"  of  prime  importance.  "The  formation 
of  a  standing  army,"  he  says,  "based  on  compulsory 
service,  as  numerous  as  her  home  defense,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  her  colonies  and  her  possessions  impose 
upon  England,  remains  henceforth  for  her  a  question 
of  life  or  death.  Thus  only  can  she  attain  'the  point 
reached  by  other  nations  in  the  scientific  instructioQ  of 
officer  and  soldier.  Thus  only  can  she  impose  upon 
the  foreigner  such  respect  as  will  secure  her  against 
insult  or  disdain,  and  thus  only,  being  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  defiance  implied  in  the  haughty  attitude 
of  the  nations,  will  she  be  able  to  preserve  a  pasting 
peace,  because  visibly  prepared  for  modem  warfare. 
And  thus,  little  by  little,  the  nation,  feeling  more  and 
more  deeply  the  pride  of  the  flag,  and  having  the  proud 
consciousness  of  being  obliged  to  defend  it,  will  be 
penetrated  by  that  general  patriotism  which  regular 
soldiers,  recruited  from  every  corner  of  the  nation  and 
from  all  ranks,  finally  succeed  in  inculcating." 

The  second  thing  England  should  do  is  to  se- 
cure a  well-armed  diplomacy.  England  has  neg- 
lected the  j)ractical  e]ducation  of  her  diplomatic  corps ; 
she  has-,g^en  i^  5^iJt>^d  orgahiz^t^n.    "England  has 


acted  toward  her  diplomatic  army  as  she  has  acted 
toward  her.militaty  army.  She  has  neglected  its  prac- 
tical educaMon.  She  has  given  it  a  bad  orgfanization. 
She  has  not  accustomed  it  to  regular  and  daily  tasks; 
she  has  not  taught  it  the  social  topography  and  \ht 
ethnography  of  the  countries  which  she  will  have  to 
fight.  She  has'  left  the  filling  of  the  most  impoitant 
posts  to  caprice,  to  personal  sympathies,  or  to  consid- 
erations of  birth."    The  Observer  grants  that  EhgHsh 
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diplomacy  is  everywhere  well  educated,  punctual,  obe- 
dient, and  discreet,  "but  it  wears  the  indelible  stamp  of 
its  origin.  Its  politeness  is  mathematical;  its  greet- 
ings traditional ;  its  amiability  theoretical.  It  executes 
with  a  marvelous  mechanism  the  orders  it  receives ;  it 
transmits  with  a  graphophonic  accuracy  the  commu- 
nications made  to  it.  It  is  an  admirable  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  direct  it.  But  it  has  an  Im- 
mense fault,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  govern  it, 
is  perhaps  a  quality :  it  is  not  automatic"  Besides  the 
correction  of  these  faults,  the  writer  suggests  that 
English  diplomats  adopt  methods  characterized  by 
less  austere  virtue,  and  a(}opt  "the  ordinary  methods, 
discountenanced  .j>y  strictqgigrals,  employed  by  the 
other  .-diplomacies  throughout  the  world.  It  has  no 
secret  funds,  and  hardly  possesses  even  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of,  its  private  police." 
..  Fmally  the  Observer  makes  the  rather  startling 
suggestion  that  England  exchange  Gibraltar  for  Ceuta. 
"Such  an  act  would,  as  the  Duke  of  Fernand  Nunez 
said,  make  Spain  the  most  devoted,  the  most  grateful, 
and  the  most  loyal  friend  of  England ;  and  the  latter 
which,  very  rightly,  complains  of  the  pretty  general 
ill-will  and  almost  uniform  hostility  against  her,  would 
find  in  this  new  friendship  a  consoling  compensation 
for  the  unjust  suspicions  of  which  she  is  the  vlc&n. 
If,  by  the  exchange  of  Gibraltar  for  Ceuta,  England 
were  to  become  veritably  the  friend  and  ally  of  a  de- 
voted Spain,  she  would  at  the  same  time  annul  the 
danger  lurking  in  the  question  of  Morocco's  beconfiog 
a  formidable  apple  of  discord,  around  which  might  m 
let  loose  a  universal  war.  So  that  thus  also  would 
England  enormously  serve  her  own  ends,  render  a 
servj^^ipo,  }ess  great  to  Spain,  render  a  service  to  the 
peace  of, the  world,  and  aggrandize  herself  as  well  as 
Spain." 

These  three  things  embody  the  ideas  of  Observer 
a?  to  what  Elngland  dught  to  do ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  adequate  to  the  occasion,  but  are  offered 
in. the  absence  of  anything  better.  '  
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The  Glasgow  International   Exhibition 

VnhrvarjAtigtf-Aateriettn  Magoaint,  New  YdrW.i   .  Condensed 
tor  PuBUC  Opinion  .    . 

.The  international  ea^hibitipn  to  be  held  in  Glas- 
gow frora.M4y  to',NQvember,..i90i,  promises  to  he 
an.importapt;  affair,  though  not  so  grfeat  in,  its,  ?cope 
as  the  Taris  of,  Chiqago,  world's  falfs..  Many  of  th^ 
li?ading  countpes  of  5ie  wqrid  will  be  represented, 
and  the  United  ,  Kingdom  will,  of  course,  make,  a 
great  display  in  every  section.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  officially  repre- 
sented, although  a  number  of  American  manufac- 
turers wilt  exhibit  in  the  machinery  section.  The 
Scotch  have  a  world-wide  reputation 'foV  doing  every- 
thing thoroughly,  and  -it.  is  hot  to  be  doubted  that 
their  efforts  in  the.  direction  of  this  exhibition  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  it  Witt  offer  attrac- 
tions to  the  majority  of  Aiherican  visitors  to  England 
this  summer.  .  ,  ^•-         '^ 

The  exhibition' ■  will'have  four  principja  divisions: 
Fine  art,  industrial  and'.'applied  art  exhibits,  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  arid"  entertainments,"  The  build- 
ings, which  are  now  fapidly  approaching  cpmpletion, 

onsist  of  three  main  groups..  The  style^'is  Spanish 
.  -^inaissance,  which  harmonizes  -well  with  the  art 
g  leries  (whkK'are  to  be  perriianenl))  "and  lends  it- 
seu  to  brightness  of  color.  '.The  d^^gn  is  bpr  Mr. 
James  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  whose"  conception  is  re- 
garded by  the  critics  as  a  bold  and  striking  on6.  He 
has  discarded  the  system  of  separate  courts,  and  the 
whole  space  to  right  and  left  of  his  central  group  of 
features  is  thrown  into  two  vast  halls.  Including  the 
fine  art  gallery,  the  main  building  covers  an  area  of 
about  twenty  acrefe.  The  industrial  section  covers 
tiearly  six  acres. 

Among  the  cotmtiies  that  will  be  officially  repre- 
sented are  Russia,  Franc'e,  Austria,' Japan,  Canada, 
Morocco,  Mexico,  Persia,  Australia,  India,  arid  Den- 
mark. Some  of  these  are  erecting  special  pavilions. 
Russia  is  to  have  four,  of  which  one  will  be  reserved 
for  the  display  of  the  appurtenances  of  the  imperial 
estates,  which  are  similar  to  the  British  crown  lands. 
There  is  every  indication  that  this  exhibition  will  be 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  of  its  kind, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will^  attract  a  host  of 
American  as  well  as  continental  visitors. 

.'■■*..■■ 
Various  Topics 

CONDITION  OF  MEXICO:  In  six  years  the  import 
duties  of.  Mexico  have  increased  from  $15,000,000  to  $27,- 
000,060,  while  in  five  years  the  revenue  from  stamp  taxes 
has  increa|Sed  from  $15,000,000  to  $24,000,000,  and  in  four 
years  the  postal  revenue  has  increased  from  a  little  over  a 
million  to  !fi,86o,ooo;  the  revenue  from  telegraph  lines  has 
increased  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000.  In  four  years  the 
total  revenue  of  the  government  has  increased  28  per  centl 
The  proposed  expenditure  for  1901-02  is  $2,500,000  above 
the  last  budget,  but  it  is  nearly  $3,000,000  under  the  actual 
revenues  for  1899- 1900.  . 

LORD  ROBERTS'S  REPORT:  Commenting  upon 
the  statement  in  Lord  Roberts's  report  that  "the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  the  republics  depends  upon  the  complete  dis- 
armament of  their  inhabitants";  that  this  is  a  task  "difficult, 
I  admit,  but  attainable  with  time  and  patience,"  the  New 
York  Times  says:  ''There  is  not  much  comfort  in  Lord 
Roberts  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Rhddes.  Consider 
that  his  weapon  is  as  much  the  part  of  the  outfit  of  every 
adult  male  of  either  republic  as  his  shirt.  .  Consider  further 
that  the  disturbed  area  is  'larger,'  still  to  quote  Lord 
Roberts,  'than  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  combined.' 
The  promise  he  .holds  out  is  that,  'with  time  and  patience,' 
this  vast  area  may  be  converted  into  a  South  African  Ire-, 
land.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  even  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  can  make  that  prospect  alluring."- 
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Arresting  Degeneracy 'in  East  London 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  the  closing , chapter  of  the 
study  of  East  London  he  has  been  contributing  to  the 
Century,  sets  forth  briefly  the  principal  attempts  njade 
in  the  arrest  of  degeneracy,;  the  creation  of  that  kind 
of  public  opinion  which,  more  than,  law^-makes  for 
order ;  the  culture  of  what  bias'  been  called  the  aris- 
tocracy of  labor;  the  civilization  of  the  more  de- 
graded,' and  the  cleansing  of  the  slums.  He  begins 
with  the  parish,  stating  that  there  is  no  organization 
for  betterment  more  complete  than  that  of  a  well- 
worked  London  parish :  " 

The  various  organizations  of  a  busy  parish  at,  the  present 
moment  are  amazing.  It  wcftild  seem-^— it  doubtless  is — the 
object  of  the  clergy  to  interest  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  institutions  and  'associations  be- 
longing to  a  single  .parish.  There  are  actually  seventy-five 
of  them !  These  include  guilds, ,  societies,  wards, '  classes, 
clubs,  and  .schools.  There  are  institutions  ptirely,  religious 
and  institutions  purely  secular.  Among  the  Bible  classes  and 
the  guilds  are  such  things  as  the.  penny  baifk,  the  sharing 
club,  the  sale  of  clothes,  the  library,  'the '  maternity  society; 
the  cookery  class,  and  the  blanket  society.-  'These  associations 
are  Conducted  by  the  vioar,  four  curates,  and  about  twenty 
ladies.  Of  course,  without  a  great  deal  of  unpaid  assistance 
the  work  could  not  be  carried  on;  but  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able sign  of  the  time  that  the  tinpaid  assistance '  never  does 
fail.  -Unfortunately,  the  parishes  are  large;  even  a  district 
church  has  often  ,ten  thousand  .people  or  more,  and  .those 
mostly  poor,  so  that  the  struggle  would, be^  if  it  ,we^e  not  sup- 
plemented, almost  hopeless.  ,         ,        ,  , 

The  work  of  the  parish  is  supplemented,  chiefly  by 
the  London  school  board,  active  thrpugh  th?  Techni- 
cal Education  board, -which  spends  £150,000  a-year  in 
maintaining  classes  for  technical  education  of  about 
45,000  students,  all  of  the  working  class.  The  Lon- 
don county  council  has  taken  in  hand  the  housing 
question,  and  in  East  London  has  erected  forty-one 
blocks,  housing  60,000  people,  a  very  small  friction, 
however,  of  the  people  whc  live  in  the  blocks.  Sir 
Walter  agrees  with  a  .writer  recently  quoted  in  Public 
Opinion  (January  10)  that  the  council  has  not  yet 
solved  the  housing  problemL  .  He  thpTcs  its  next  step 
will  probably  be  the  creation  of  workmen's  vil- 
lages from  five  to  ten  miles  out.  of  London,  with 
cheap  workmen's  trains.  The  London  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  infirmaries,  and  special  hospitals  seem 
to  be  almost .  adequate  for  the  case  of  tKje,  indigent 
sick.  Sir  Walter  says  that,  no  other  city  has  so  many 
hospitals.  They,  ire  iiobly  endowed,  and,"  in  addition 
to  endowments,  the  goy.ernors.  and  trustees  of  these 
institutions  raise  £300,000,000  by.  public  and  private 
subscriptions.  -  Among  other  institutions  for  better- 
ment or  alleviation,  the  writer  mentioiis  thi^  six  or 
seven  free  libraries  .in  fcist  London ;  tl\e  Bamardo 
homes,  wherje  about  5,000  waifs  are,sbrought  up, 
trained  to  a  trade,  and  then  sent  out  to  the  colonies ; 
the  fraternities  for  mutual  assistance,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Foresters,  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Metro- 
politan Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants. 
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Of  almsh.QjUse^,  ;(g^i\,. there  are  ini  and' about  (London 
some,  hundred  and  fifty,  of  these  excellent  .-endow- 
meqts, .  about  half  pf  them  being  ia  Edst  London: 
The  City  Conipapies  maintain,  for  decayed  ■  members 
of  their  pwn  ti;«vdes,  a  great  nlany ;  of  the  rest,  many, 
founded,  by  members  of  various  companies,  are  under 
their  control.  .  The. Drapers'  company,  for  instance, 
administers  eight  almshouses;,  the  Goldsmiths'  com- 
pany has  charge;  of  twenty  different  charities,  includr 
ing  almshouses.  In  addition  to  ithe  almshousi^s  there 
are  hundreds,  of.  charjties  .which  provide  assistance  or 
annuities; to  persons  qf..ev^ry  kind  Irom  the  necessi- 
tous gentlewoman  to.the  flower-girl..    •  ■   . 

Sir  Wa^t^r  fias  /ound  that  two  of  the.most  power- 
ful agencies .  in  arresting  degeneracy  are  the  settle^ 
ment  ajid  the.Sailjifation  army, 
■    4. 
The  Changing, Character  of  Immigratiofi 
The  recently  published  statistics  of  immigration 
^ow  an  interesting  change  during  two  decades  in' 
the  proportions  of  nationalities  that  have  come  to 
us.     During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  nearly 
half  a  million  immigrants  were  registered  at  the  New 
York  barge  office.    The  arrivals  compared  with' those 
of  two  previous  years  of-  large  immigration — 1882 
and  1892- — show  German  and  Irish  immigration  has 
shrunk,  and  Italian  has  greatly  increased.    It  is  note- 
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worthy  that  the  Austro-Russian  group  and  the  Ger- 
man-Scandinavian group  have  changed  places  as  ex- 
tremes since  1882.  Last  year  arrivals  from  Italy  go 
beyond  any  previous  record,  with  a  totdl  of  over  a 
htmdred '  thousatld,  about  double  the  arrivals  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  together,  double  the  ar- 
rivals frbm [Ireland  in  1892,  and  one-third  m.ore  than, 
the  Irish  arf'iyals  in  ;i882. 

Kate  HoUaday  Claghprn,  who-  has  made  a  study 
of  the  year.'s  immigrants  for  t4ie  February  World's 
Work,  says-  that  the  inoticfeable*  feature- in  recent  im- 
migriXian  is  thcpredoitiinartce  6i  thrfee'  racial  stocks, 
the'9lWi;nhei;  ItihatiS,  ind  the  Hebrews.  Our  prob- 
lem is  no  longer  the  problem  of  the  Irishman  and 
the  German. 


If  we  Ipok  at  the  human  tide  as  it  first  washes  our  shores 
at  the  immigrant,  station,  we  shall  see  patient  family  groups 
— father, .  mother,  and  little  childreit,  old  gfandfather  and 
grandmother,  perhaps,  and  sturdy  grown  sons  and  datighter^ 
— ^as  they  sit  beside  fheir  littje  possesion;,  aws^iting  .with  e^r 
erhess  the  m'onient  of  their  exit  ^  to  a  lan(^  of  freedom  ,an;d 
ot)portunity:  'I'he' girls  and,  woipen  who  pass  ihft  jgate  alone 
ari  mor^l'itid' indilstriou's  p'easaihts  in  the  inaiii — wives  com- 
ing'to'  husbanU^,  sisters  to  brothers,  or  they  are  iniking  the 
venture > on 'their  own  responsibility.  Even  the  bands  of  un- 
attached >  men.  are>  not  so  bad',  as  foncy' paints  them.  Tall, 
fei;f>ciBIUSTlooking  Croats  and  Slovacks  are  found,  upon  a<f- 
quai^a^e^  with  them  under .  normal  conditions, .  to*be  simple 
country  fellow;,  ready  to.talk.  and  sing,  or.  to  drink  .sociably. 
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ready  to  work  at  anything  that  offers  itself,  planning  to  save 
the  greater  part  of  their  earnings  for  wives  and  children  left 
behind.  Weather-beaten  Italians,  with  seamed  and  lowering; 
countenances,  are  meditating,  no.thing  darker  than  their 
chances  of  slipping  by  the  inspector  and  gaining  their  foothold 
in  the  promised  land. 

■We  have  practically  no  immigration  from  city  slums,  and 
very  little  from' city  populations  of  any  sort,  except  the  Rus- 
sian Jewish  immigrants,  whose  circumstances  are '  'peculiar, 
and  who  can  not  be  said,  as  a '  people,  to  have  become  infected 
with  the  characteristic  slum  vices.  Our  immigrants  as  a 
whole  are  a  peasant  population,  used  to  the  open,  with  the 
simple  habits  of  life,  the  crude  physical  and  moral  health 
that  the  open  air  and  poverty  together  are  apt  to  produce. 
Practically  all  the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  which 
has  grown  so  considerably  of  late  years,  is  from  the  country, 
as  is  also  the  immigration  from  Italy..  The  Italian  mendir 
cant,  who  is  seldom  seen  here,  is  a  member  of  a  highly  spe-, 
cialized  class,  and  is  as  unwilling  to  leave  his  city  haunts  as 
any  other  specialized  and  privileged  social  product  of  his 
country  would  be. 

;  In.the  immigrant  group  as  a  whole  are  to  be  found  pdv-i- 
crty,  ignorance,  weakness,  a.  pathetic  patience,  a  no  less  pa-- 
thetic  hopefulness  of  what  the  fut.ure  will  bring,  a  childlike 
ingenuity  of  deceit  in. eluding  the  pains  and  penalties  of  de- 
tention and  exclusion ;  but  S9  little  full-fledged  and  out-break- 
ing viciousness  that  it  is  not  worth  talking  about. 

A  writer  in  the  February  American  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  speaking  of,  the  recent  change  in 
the  character  of  Pacific, coagt  immigrataon,-  says  rtiat 
at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1890  there  were  only 
about  2,000  Japanese,  all  told,  in  the  United  States; 
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but  in  the  e^ly  part  of  the  year  1900  they  were  for 
a  while  lOfWihg  at  the:  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand 
a  week.  There  arose  in  California  and  neighboring 
states  an  farmed  agitation  against  Japanese  immi-. 
gration,  and  a  demand  that  the  exclusion  acts  be  ex- 
tended to  include' the  Japanese,  and  perhaps  some 
other  Asiatic  races.  This  sudden  and  remarkable  in- 
crease of  Japanese  immigration  was  probably  due, 
in  part,  to^  the  misrepresentations  of  agents  for  steam- 
ship lines  and  coolie-labor  contractors,  and  also  in 
some  part  to  the  belief  in  Japan  that  a  war  was  about 
to  break  6ut  with  Russia,  which  might  lead  to  exten- 
sive compulsory  military  service.  The  tidal  wave 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  through  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  government  itself. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Nprth  Carolina 

WUhin  the  last  few  months  of  1900  there  were 
strikes  and  lockouts  involving  not  less  than  thirty 
cotton  factories  in  North  Carolina.  As  these  out- 
breaks between  labor  and  capital  are  new  in  this  sec- 
tion, Jerome  Dowd,  professor  of  economics  and  so- 
ciology in  Trinity  college,  Nprth  Carolina,  has  in- 
vestigated their  origin  and  nature  and  published  the 
results  of  his  study  in  Gunton'f  Magazine,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following: 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  to  tempt  capi- 
talists into  manufacturing  in  the  south  was  that  there 
were  no  labor  organizations  to  make  trouble.  Mill 
presidents  and  promoters  always  gave  out  that  the 
most  pleasant  and  cordial  relations  existed  between 
the  employer  and  employee.  Only  last  spring  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  associa- 
tion the  president  felicitated  the  members  upon  the 
happy  and  contented  condition  of  the  wage-earners. 
Some  time  in  April  of  last  year  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  commissioned  Mr.  C.  P.  Davis,  of 
High  Point,  North  Carolina,  to  organize  local  unions 
throughout  the  southern  states.  He  began  work  first 
in  his  own  state,  going  from  factory  to  factory  and 
quietly  effecting  organizations.  The  operatives  lent 
themselves  readily  to  the  movement,  and  before  it 
was  known  among  the  mill-owners  many  unions  had 
been  formed. 

About  the  first  of.  MkV  the  first  skirmish  took 
place  between  organiifcd  labor  and  Capital  at  thfe 
Proximity  mill,  near  Greensboro,  where  a  thousand 
dr  more  hands  were  employed.  When  the  president 
of  the  mill,  Mr.  Cone,  learned  of  the  movement,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  operatives,  including  twenty- 
five  women  and  children,  had  enrolled.  The  mill  was 
immediately  closed  and  a  notice  posted  that  all  opera- 
tives were  discharged.  Mr.  Cone  declared  that  he 
had  come  south  to  get  away  from  labor  organizations 
and  would  tear  down  his  mill  before  he  would  run  a 
day  with  union  labor.  The  company's  store  was  at 
the  same  time  closed  and  no  one  could  obtain  pro- 
visions without  going  to  the  city,  two  miles  away. 
After  a  lockout  of  a  week  the  mill  resumed  with  non- 
union operatives,  each  one  being  required  to  sign  an 
agfreement  not  to  join  any  organization  of  laborers. 
Some  of  these  who  had  joined  the  union  renounced 
it  and  returned  to  work,  while  others,  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  their  organization,  left  the  com- 
munity to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  jirh^fJfOting 
men  secured  positions  in  the  Erwin  mill  at  Durham, 
but  the  same  day  they  were  discharged  upon  informa- 
tion that  they  came  from  the  seat  of. the  trouble  at 
Greensboro. 

The  next  clash  took  place  in  Alamance  county, 
where  there  are  twenty  or  more  cotton  mills.    Or- 
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gli!nizer  Davis  haa  eflfecteH  labor  umbos  at  nearly 
eyery  one  of  these  plantfc-'  Upon  the  discharge  oi  a 
ujtiion  operative  in  one  of  nkttta  the  wnistle^of  the  mill 
t^ew  and  the  machinery  stopped,  Withfn  an  hour 
three  other  miHs  shut  down  and  800  operatives  filed 
out  into  the  stireets.  The  mill  proprietors,  determin- 
ing to  bring  the  question  of  organized  labor  to  issue^ 
declared  a  general  lockout  against  titnion  labor.  Upott 
ihqviry  jwibmj,'  llit  laborere  «s  to  thcnaittire*^  their 
grievances  and  tiiClobjiict  jOf  11i^ir*>ir|^ization,  the 
writer  learned  tKaf'^e-opieratlvr^.  wi^ed  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  introduction  of  low-priced 
laborers  to  undermine  those  already  at  work,  and  to 
obtain  better  wages  for  adults,  so  that  the  small  chil- 
dren might  be  sent  to  school  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  work  in  the  mills.  More  than  five  thousand  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of , age  are  employed  in  the 
industries  of  this  state.  •  .    : 

There  can  be  but  one  outcome  bf  this  lockout. 
The  laborers  must  renounce  the  union  or  seek  other 
means:  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  do<M-s  of  all  mills 
are  closed  to  them,  while  hundreds  of  recruits  are 
ready  to  accept  the  places  left  vacant.  The  opera- 
tives chose  a  very  inopportune  time  to  press  the  issue 
of  organized  labor.  The  price  of  yams  is  low  and 
raw  cotton  high,  and  many  mills  are  running  at  a 
loss.  A  further  mistake  was  that,  after  having  or- 
ganized, the  operatives  began  too  soon  to  make  de- 
mands. The  day-laborers  in  the  south  are  peculiar 
in  that  all  have  the  southern  characteristic  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  quickness  of  temper.  They  will  not  take 
an  insult,  and  when  spoken  to  roughly  they  retaliate 
with  interest,  and,  in  case  of  women,  often  with  in- 
terest compounded.  Much  friction  in  mills  and  much 
of  the  moving  from  one  mill  to  another  arise  from 
this  fact.  Labor  organizations  in  the  south  will  be 
hampered  for  some  years  to  come  by  their  liability  to 
hasty  and  untimely  action.  They  lack  the  experience 
and  head-work  necessary  to  formulate  wise  policies. 


.  Various  Topics 

PITTSBURG'S  NEW  CHARTER  is  based  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  Bullitt  bill,  under  which  Philadel- 
phia is  governed.  More  power  is  given  to  the  mayor,  who 
will  appoint  his  directors,  as  does  the  mayor  df  Philadelphia. 
The  first  election  undcH  the  bill  is  fixed'  for  Feb^Mryi  1903, 
the  mayor  hiea'n^*hile  being  subject  to  appointment  by  the 
governor.  Pittsburg  has  long  been  in  the  grip  of  a  con- 
tractor, who  has  t>e*n  sO'-greedy  that  the  best  cifiiStis 'have 
cried  out  against  his  methods. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ARBITRATION  has  been  adopted  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  provides  for  cooperation  in  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  state  business  me^'s  association,,  land  the  lab<ir 
organizations.  It  would  not  be  compulsory  arbitration,  of 
course,  but  the  belief  is  that  public  sentiment  would  force  a 
resort  to  arbitration  by  one  party  to  a  controversy  if  the 
other  party  favors  that  ftiethod  of  settlement.  The  proposi- 
tion has  received  the  endorsement  of  many  employers  of 
labor  in  New  Haven,  and  has  been  favorably  commented  on 
by  the  wage-earners. 

SALOONKEEPERS  ON  MIDNIGHT  CLOSING:  A 
curious  fact  was  -  disclosed  in  the  interviews  with  s*loon- 
keepers  published  recently  in .  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  A 
general — ^but,  as  shown  by  the  facts,  incorrect — ^notion  is 
that  all  saloonkeepers  are  in  favor  of  the  all-night  saloon 
and  a  "wide-open"  town.  Such  is  not  the  case.  A  large 
proportion,  and  that  of  the  better  class,  favors  enforcement 
of  the  midnight-closing  law.  Ex- Alderman '  William  Man- 
gier (a  salocJnkeeper),  for  instance,  says:  "I  would  like  to 
see  the  saloons  clbsfc  at  midnight  and  on  Sunday.  I  blame 
the  city  administration  for  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Chica- 
go today.  Under  the  sy^em  the  mayor  ckn  control  the  is- 
suing of  licenses  if  he  wants  to." 
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Sanitary  Superstitions 

F.  L.  OswAtD,  M.]>.,  in  the  February  CiaMMvywaM,  Cleveland 
,  CtoBdcase4  {of  Public  Otimioh 

That  Catarrhs  Are'  CAt«ED  by  Cold 
Weather:  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Benja- 
min Franklin  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  med- 
ical friend,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  explain  why 
damp,  rather  than  wet,  clothes,  should  cause  catarrhs, 
because  he  doubted  tfie  fact.  "I  suspect,"  he  added, 
"that  the  causes  of  respiratory  disorders  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  dampness  or  cold  air."  A  large  num- 
ber of  unprejudiced  observers  have  since  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  "Consumption  is  a  house  dis- 
ease," Miss  Florence  Nightingale  wrote  from  a  Cri- 
mean field  hospital,  "and  in  order  to  open  a  gate  of 
escape  from  its  ravages  we  should  begin  by  opening 
the  sick-room  windows."  Langenbeck,  the  anato- 
mist, wrote :  "I  am  sure  now  of  what  I  suspected  long 
ago,  viz.:  that  pulmonary  disorders  have  very  little 
to  do  with  dietetic  mistakes  and  much  less  with  cold 
weather,  but  are  nearly  exclusively  (if  we  except 
hereditary  tendencies,  transmitted  from  both  parents, 
I  say  quite  exclusively)  produced  by  the  breathing  of 
foul  air."  Impure  air  breathed  in  weather-tight, 
overheated  dwellings  causes  epidemics  of  respiratory 
disorders  almost  unknown  to  the  denizens  of  the 
wilderness.  Habitual  outdoor  life,  even  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  almost  implies  a  guarantee  of  exemption 
from  catarrhs ;  nay,  cold,  dry  air  seems  to  be  nature's 
specific  for  the  expurgation  of  lung  microbes. 

That  Late  Suppers  Are  Injurious  :  Dr.  Boer- 
have  advised  dyspeptics  never  to  eat  till  they  had 
leisure  to  digest,  and  during  a  period  of  eleven  hun- 
dred ye^^s  Ae  wisest,  healthiest,,  and  most  vigorous 
nations  of  antiqqity'made  it  a  rule  to  eat  their  prin- 
cipal meal— call  it  dinner  or  supper — at  the  end  of 
the  working  day.  The  indorsement  of  that  rule  by 
the  lessons  of  instinct  may  be  inferred  from  the  habits 
of  our  nature-abiding  fellow-creatures.  A  gorged 
wolf  retires  to  his  den ;  deer  and  wild  cows  browse 
all  night  to  pass  the  day  drowsing  in  the  shelter  of  a 
thicket;  surfeited  serpents  rests  for  weeks.  Infants, 
too,  sleep  soundest  after  being  nursed,  and  become 
fretful  under  the  too-long  ignored  monitions  of  ap- 
petite. The  plan  of  eating  a  heavy  meal  at  noon  and 
returning  to  work  almost  directly  from  the  dinner- 
table  explains  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia  in  coun- 
tries not  enjoying  the  long  afternoon  recess  of  the 
tropics.  "No  other  hygienic  mistake,"  says  a  sani- 
tary reformer,  "has  done  so  much  to  multiply  alimen- 
tary complaints  as  the  habit  of  after-dinner  work." 
Converts  to  the  "one  meal  and  a  half"  system  need 
not  join  the  midnight  revels  of  metropolitan  gor- 
mands.  A  light  breakfast,  a  mere  nibble  of  Graham 
dackers  at  noon  and  a  full  meal  at  6  p.  M.  would  be 
a  good  compromise  arrangement;  and  with  a  long 
evening  and  all  night  for  digestion  the  stomach 
would  soon  get  its  arrears  of  work  under  control. 
That  Night  Air  Is  Injurious  :  In  passing  along 


a  row  of  citjf  tenements  in  the  dawn  of  a  midsummer 
day  about  ^ynety.-nine  of  a  hundred,  windows  can  be 
seen  tightly  ^closed.  Sleepers  whp^^  lung9  crave  life- 
air' as  a  desert  traveler  thirsts  after  a  draught  pf  cold 
water  have  excluded  the  refreshing  night  wind  in 
obedience  to  the  behest  of  a  sanitary  superstition. 
"Beware  of  draughts,  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  >veather- 
strips ;  be  sure  to  close  your  windows  after  dark!'— 
in  other  words,  exclude  die  air  which  the  ^hildr^  of 
nature  have  for  myriads  of  ages  breathed  with  per- 
fect impunity,,  and  poison  your  lungs  with  the  azo- 
tized,  sickening  atmosphere  of  an  unventilated  bed- 
room. We  might  as  well  advise  .a  health-seeker  to 
avoid  rock  springs  and  fill  his  water  bucket  at  the 
effluent  pipe  of  a  festering  city  sewer.  We  might 
with  the  same  logic  admonish  our  children  to  beware 
of  fresh  vegetables  atid  mountain  strawberries  jind 
still  their  hunger  with  the  garbage  of  a  dump-pfle. 

That  Physical  Vigor  Depends  upon  Flesh 
Food:  Widespread  fdlacies  can  generally  be  traced 
to  some  half-truth,  some  ill-recordedi  or  misinter- 
preted phenomenon  of  the  world  of  facts.  The  advo- 
cates of  "camivorism,"  as  Dr.  Alcott  used  to  call  it, 
seem  to  have  been  misled  by  noticing  the  debilitating 
effects  of  a  bread  and  potato  diet.  Beings  of  our 
species  can  not  thrive  Jipon  starch  alone,  and  only 
indifferently  on  starch  and  sugar ;  their  organic  needs 
crave  an  admixture  of  fat,  in  some  form  or  other. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  ingredient  has  to  be 
derived  from  the  flesh  of  a  slaughtered  fellow-crea- 
ture. It  will  serve  its  purpose  as  well,  or  better,  in 
the  form  of  olive  oil,  nut  food,  butter,  or  milk. 

That  the  SicJk  Must  Be  Dosed  with  Drugs: 
Alarmed  by  the'  results  of  their  manifold  sins  against 
the  health  laj/s  of  nature,  the  dupes  of  the  drug- 
monger' fe§p4he  impulse  to  "take  something,"  t.  e., 
to  swallow  a  dose  of  virulent  chemicals.  The  time  is 
near,  when  under  similar  circumstances,  the  disciples 
of  natural  hygiene  will  feel  prompted  to  stop  swal- 
lowing, t.  e.,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  fast.  Missing  a 
meal  is  generally  all  that  is  needed  to  assist  nature, 
which  will  manage  the  remedial  process  successfully, 
in  a  manner  of  her  own,  when  not  handicapped  by  a 
load  of  undigested  food.  A  day  of  total  abstinence, 
in  that  literal  sense,  may,  moreover,  obviate  the  risk 
of  pathological  complicatip^^ ;  the  .patient  will  save 
the  price  of  three  restaurant  tickets,  together  with  a 
long  bilj  of  supplementary  drugs.  Those  who  insist 
on  "taking  something"  should  be  advised  to  take  a. 
bath  or  a  little  outdoor  exercise. 

4* 

The  Awesome  Proteids 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  in  his  "Story  of  Nine- 
teenth Century  Science"  made  it  fairly  plain  to  us  that 
every  department  of  science  swarmed  with  unsolved 
problems.  Now  Professor  Ira  Remsen"(in  the  Feb- 
uary  McClure's  Magazine)  singles  out  the  unsolved 
problems  of  chemistry,  the  most  "awesome"  of  which 
relates  to  the  proteids,  of  which  he  says : 

What  about  the  proteids?  'What  about  them,  in- 
deed ?  Let  us,  rather,  go  back  to  cellulose  and  starch 
and  recover  our  courage  and  our  heads.  This  atmos- 
phere is  stifling.  I  always  feel  like  running  away  when 
any  one  begins  to  talk  about  proteids  in  my  presence, 
ari^  hferv'!  am,  trying  to  write  something  about  them. 
I  ought'  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  Quoting  from  a 
text-book  of  physiology :  "These  (proteids)  form  the 
principal  solids  of  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  glandu- 
lar tissues,  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  of  serous  fluids, 
and  of  lymph."    That  tells  the  story.    What  could  we 
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dojvithput-them^  <-It  4»iinot  fcur  lae  tQ  s»){  what.  we. 
know  ^bopt  prpteid»<.  In  jny,  youth  X  l»ad  a.  (Jfiisire  to 
attack  Xhq$€.  dragon;^ -ttiit  .tio)^  I^api,  alraid  Qi  .them,- 
FortttQat^ly,  there  is-4)o,. occasion ;tve^9,for  enlarg^ing 
upianjthe;in-<  t  ion>y..want  to  majbe, clear  the  fact  that 
the\y,{^]^^  unsolved,  problems  of  (;l}eoii$tryy;  .and,  letjnt 
ad<^  they  areJikely  ta .remain  such  for  generations^. 
coine» ,  -.  Yet  every .  one  ivho..-  Jcno^s  -anything  about 
ch^gijstty.  and  physiology  knows  that  these  proteidft 
mtMti.b^:understoQdi- before ,>r^  can, hope  to  have  a 
cleft5<F(jRC?pUo;».Qf  tjve  ehepiical  pi:Gftesses  qf  the  hur. 
m^ji  t>fli(ily.  fortunately  fqr  us,  th^e  ^re  always  some 
chwnsi»ts  ,wliQ  deligfet  in-woFMngupoj},  the  most  diffi- 
cuH';$n9ble4is  and,^re  not  willing,  to  tak^"No"  for.  an 
answfkr-j  So4h<9  there  is  always  &ome;One  working. 

b(U^  ^ht:fi«ild  of  <synthetio.  chemistry,  perhaps  the 
mostnilnp<;wtant;.p!rDblefn  ampng;  those  that  areun- 
sc4v«d'is  that,  presented  by  protoplasm.  -I  have  re- 
cently heard  of.  a  qchooUand  a  primary- school  at  that, 
where  .tht- small'. children  are  introduced  to  the  mys- 
teries of  Jife  by  bging  told  "all  about"  protoplasm.  If 
I  were.a.pupU  in  that  school,  I  might  be  able  to  .tell 
my  readers  what  pcotoplasm  is,  but,  as  I  have  not  that 
privilege,, I  shall  have  to,  acknowledge  that  I  know 
very  littl«  about  it.-  In-  fact,  it  is  a-  substance,  or  a. 
mixture  of  substances,  vyijli  which  the  chemistr.can  do 
very  little.  Great  .interest  has  been  taken  ip  aH  that 
pertains  to  protoplasm,  because  it  is  so  directly  con- 
nected with' life.  '  The  simplest  organisms  are.  the 
amabft.;  These  may  be  regarded  as.  representing  life 
reduced  to;  its  lowest  form.  Now,  znanueba  "is  wholly 
or  alnstost  wholly  protoplasm."  "It  lives,  n«oves,  eats, 
growSi, and):  after  a  time,  dies,  having- been,  during  its 
wl^leilife/.iiardLy  anything  more  than  a  minute  lump, 
of.  pjtotCjplasm"— (Foster).  Regarded  as  a  chemical 
substance,  it  contains  the  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
ni(it9|g^,  carbon,  and  sulphur  in  fairly  constant  pro- 
poktions.'  It  would  be  a  great  day  for  chemistry,  if  a 
chemist  should  succeed  in  putting  together,  and  caus- 
ing to- imite,  the  above-named  elements  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  present,  in  protoplasm,  and 
he  should  find  that  he  had  made  protoplasm  artificially. 
If  this  artificial  protoplasm  should  move  and  eat  and 
grow  be  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  Pygmalion 
of  old. ,  What  are  the  prospects  ? 

In  the  first  place,  protoplasm  does  not  appear  to 
be  a' single  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  substances. 
It  contains  something  that  is  derived  from  a  proteid, 
something  else  derived  from  a  fat,  and  still  a  third  de- 
rived from  a  carbohydrate.  Perhaps  these  three 
things  are  chemically,  united  with  one  another,  and  not 
simply  mixed,  The  problem  presented  to  the  chemist 
is  oine  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  would  be  neces- 
ary  for  him  to  determine  exactly  what  proteid,  what 
fat,  and  .what  carbohydrate  are  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  protoplasm;  then  to  bring  these  together, 
and  show  that  the  substance  thus  obtained  is  identical 
with  protoplasm.  This  might  be  accomplished,  and 
yet  the  protoplasm  Obtained  not  be  a  living  thing ;  for 
there  is  dead,  as  well, as  living,  protoplasm.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  chemist  is  engaged  in  attempts 
to  make  protoplasm  in  the  laboratory.  Possibly  some 
are  dreaming  of  this  problem,  but  dreams  are  gen- 
erally harmless,  and  sometimes  they  are- pleasant,  and, 
indeed,  useful.  Before  we  can  understand,-  if  we  ever 
are  to  understand,  the  difference  between  -a  living-  and- 
a  dead  tissue,  we  must  understand  what  protoplasm- 
is,  and  our  chances' of  solving  the  problem  presented 
by  this- ifnportant  basis  of  life  are  extremely  poor. 
Sfiir,  we  rhay  hope  to  get'  nearer  its  solution  by  con- 
tinued investigation,  and  We  shallHave  to 'be  satisfied- 
with  small  returns  for  our  labor. 


,'  A  Defense  of  Christian  Science 

.  In  the  September,.  1900,-  magazine  number  of 
Public  Opinion  we  printed  la  condensation  of  an 
article  by  Professor  Jastrow  onthctnodem  occult; 
th^  book  in  which  this  article  later  appeared  was  re- 
viewed in  our  issue  of  December  ^7,'  The  editor  of 
the  PoPfitUr  Science  Monthly,  in  wh^h  the  article  re- 
fei?:ejU.Q^ftEt,3Epe§f edj  no\v_  pybHphej  Av-letter .  aim- 
ing to  refute, tjie  coijtention^  .qf  Professor"  jastrow, 
and  from  this  letter^  we  take  tKfe-. following — no  part 
of  the  letter  deals  with  the  substance  "of  Professor 
Jastrow's  criticisqj;    .     . .... 

T-Oi  begin  withi  let  it  be  understood  that  in  very 
fact  Professor  Jastrow  did  not  attack  Christian 
Science  at  all.  "He  thought  he  did,-  and  was  no  doubt 
perfectly  honest  in  decrying  a  thing  sb  occult' and 
wrong  as  whatihe  believed  Christian  Science  to  be;- 
and  were-Jt  such  a.  thing  I  would  join  issue  with  our. 
critic  against  it— but  behold  the  fact:  Christian 
Science  is- as  far' above  what  Professor  Jastrow  at- 
tacked in  die  "oecult"  as  the  science  of  astronomy  is 
above  "ti^ledewinks."  Professor  Jastrow  says: 
"Logic  is  the  language  of  science.  ■  Christian  Science- 
and- what  sane  men  call  science  can>  not- communicate, 
because  they  do  not  speak  the  same  language."  Here 
the  professor,  a  material  scientist,  confesses  profound 
ignorance  of  our  spiritual  premises,-  yet  sits  in  judg- 
ment-on  mentally  scientific  and  metaphysicar  state- 
ments in  "Science  and  Health,"-  •vilifies  the  science, 
and  calls  its  votaries  insane.  Such  a  position  makes 
our  critic's  lo^c  lame.  ■  Surely,  Professor  Jastrow 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  very  many,  as 
erudite  as  he,  swell  the  ever-increasing  ranks  of 
scientific  Christianity ;  and  in  face  of  these  facts  his 
position,  to  say  the  least,  seems  unfair  and  unkind. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Quimby  practised  Chris- 
tian Science  or'  that  his  mental  method  contained 
some  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  Science  accounts 
for  the  further  assertion  that  Christian  Science  is  not 
Christian.  Professor  Jastrow  deserves  credit  for  dis- 
cerning that  Dr.  Quimby's  methods  were  adverse  to 
Christ's  teachings,  but  just  how  the  good  professor 
determines  the  finality  of  what  has  defied  eighteen 
centuries  of  time  and  scholastic  theology  is  a  mys- 
tery; to  wit:  the  Doctrine  of  Christ.  Why,  ages 
have  wrangled  and  fought  over  this  subject  until 
history  points  with  scarlet  finger  to  unchristly  deeds 
and  impotent  creeds,  all  in  his  name;  and  even  yet 
the  lack  of  unity  among  Christian  denominations  and 
the  utter  want  of  that  power  and  glory  which  char- 
acterized the  founder  of  Christianity  and  the  early 
Christians  puts  to  shame  the  theological  labor  of  the 
centuries.  Professor  Jastrow  is  not  an  authority  on 
Christianity,  yet  he  pronounces  Christian  Science 
unchristian. 

Professor  Jastrow  also  says  Christian  Science  is 
not  a  science,  and  that  materia  medica  is  a  science. 
This  first  assertion  is  most  wanting  in  reason  or 
proof,  for  if  Christianity  is  not  scientific  it  is  not  true.' 
Anything  which  has  a  demonstrable  principle  is  said 
to  be  science.  If  Christianity  lacks  a  principle,  it  is 
nothing  but  theory  or  belief;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Christian  religion  has  a  prhiciple,  it  is  a  scientific 
religion  or  a,  Christian  science.  The  second  assertion 
that  materia  medica  is  a  science'  challenges  the  wis- 
dom of  experienced  men  who  are  authority  on  this 
subject,  while  Professor  Jastrow  is  not.  The  "Stand- 
ard Dictionary"  says  of  materia  medica :  "It  is -the 
most  empirical  and  tentative  of  all- sciences."  Many 
erriinwit'  medical'  teachers  and  practitioners  do  not 
agree   with    Professor   Jastrow's   views   on   materia 
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medica.  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.',  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  college  of  physicians  •  of  London;  says : 
"No  systematic  or  theoretical  classification  of  diseases 
that  therap^wtiti  science  has  ever  promulgated  is  true 
or  anything  like  the  truth,  and  none  can  be  aidop'ted 
as  a  safe  guidance  to  the  practise." 

The  above  is  to  show  the  weakness  of  Professor 
Jastrow's  argument,  and  not  to  depredate  .the  philan- 
thropic efforts  and  labor  of  the  noble  multitude  of 
M.D,'s,who  have  alleviated  much  suffering  and  done 
much  good  in  the  world.  We  honor  them  for  the 
noble  lives  and  the  good  they  have  done  and  are  still 
doing.  Professor  Jastrow  is  no  doubt  a  very  clever 
and  very  learned  man,  but  he  has  not  proved  himself 
capable  of  classifying  the  sciences  nor  of  sitting  in 
judgment  on  Christianity- 
.     4.. 

Lightning  from  a  Cioudless  Sky 

Chaklbs  E.  ASHCRAFF,  jn.,  Weather  Bureau,  Dominica,  W.  I., 
iti  the  AfitntAly  Wtathtr  Review,.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  phenomenon  of  lightning  from  a  cloudless  sky 
seems  to  be  regarded  in  the  states  as. one  of  very,  rare 
occurraice,  as  it  very  likely  is.  I. can  not  remember 
of  ever  observing  it  while  in  the  states,  but  down  here 
in  the  West  Indies  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrencie, 
so  frequent  in  fact  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  remark- 
able by  the  people. 

The  appearance  of  the  flash  is  that  of  sheet  light- 
ning, generally  single  flashes  being  seen  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  five  minutes,  and  again  only  two  or 
three  occasional  flashes  will  be  seen  during  an  even- 
ing. They  do  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar qaarter  of  the  sky  for  local  reasons,  as  I  lave  ob- 
served them-  in  all  quarters.  I  do  not  think  flashes 
are  due  to  falling  meteors,  but  they  may  be  the  reflect- 
ed flashes  of  distant  thunderstorms,  although  a  clear 
sky  certainly  does  not  offer  so  good  a  reflecting  sur- 
face as  a  clouded  one.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  theory  of  the  exchange  of  electricities 
between  vertical  currents  of  air  is  a  very  plausible  ex- 
planation, for  the  following  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  the  phenomenon  has  always  been  observed  in 
the  evening,  usually  between  7  and  9  p.  m.,  never  be- 
fore 7,  I  believe,  but  several  times  after  9  o'clock.  As 
this  latitude  is  free  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  ever- 
passing  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure,  the  diurnal 
phases  of  the  weather  are  therefore  very  constant  and 
much  alike  from  day  to  day.  So  that  ordinarily  be- 
tween 7  and  9  p.  M.  the  temperature  falls,  cool  breezes 
spring  up,  a  rapid  clearing  condition  sets  in,  the  clouds 
disappearing  sometimes  like  magic,  and  by  9  p.  m.  the 
sky  is  usually  clear.  Now,  it  is  always  at  this  time, 
when  the  colder  currents  of  air  are  descending,  caus- 
ing the  cool  breezes-and  clearing  condition  and  setting 
up  a  vertical  circulation  with  steep  gradients,  that  the 
lightning  is  seen.  Sc»netimes  the  sky  is  not  absolute- 
ly clear,  a  few  clouds  nearly  always  hanging  over  the 
mountains  to  the  east  of  the  station,  but  the  lightning 
will'be  seen  far  out  to  sea,  perhaps,  to  the  westward, 
where  not  the  least  vestige  of  doud  is  visible.  Then  it  is 
about  this  time  in  the  evening  that  the  maximum  elec- 
trification of  the  air  occurs,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  lightning  always  occurs  at  the  one  time,  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  exchange  of  electricities  between 
the' descending  and  ascending  currents,  having  differ- 
ent temperatures,  and  humidities,  and  therefore  dif- 
ferent electrical  potentials,  is  the  cause  thereof. 
•  I  may  add  that  tbeSe  lightning -flashes  have  been 
(Aserved  more  frequently  during  the  hurricane  season, 
bijt  just  what  weather  conditions  prevailed  oil  the 
dates  of  occurrence  I  am  unable  to  say. 


RELIGIOUS 

Sikhism,  and  the  Sikhs 

Sir-  Lepel  Griffin  has  written  a  piaper  on  "Sikhism 
and  the  Sikhs"  for  the  North. American  Review's  Great 
Religions  of  the  World  series.  The  writer  has  lived 
long  among  the  Sikhs,  was  for  many  years  chief 
magistrate  of  their  principal  districts  of  Lahore  and 
Amritsor,  and  at  one  time  was  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  Sikhs  of  position  in  the  Punjab.  Hie  be- 
gins his*  article  by  likening  the  revolt  of  Sikhism 
against  Brahmanism  to  that  of  Protestantism  against 
Romanism,  in  that  it  wa<  not  a  contradiction  of  dog- 
ma, but  a  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  priestly 
class.  He  then  expounds  the  doctrine  of  Nanak,  the 
founder  of  Sikhism,  and  of  his  eight  successors  in 
the  office  of  guru  or  spiritual  leader;  notes  the  im- 
portant changes  introduced  by  Govind  Singh,  the 
tenth  guru  and  founder  of  the .  Church  Militant  of 
Sikhism ;  and  observes  the  practise  of  the  Sikhs  of 
today  and  the  degree  in  which  they  have  fallen  away 
from  the  teaching  of  both  Nanak-  and  Govind  and 
reverted  to  Hindu  ceremonial  and  modes  of  thought 
The  teachings  of  Nanak,  who  was  born  in  1469,  have 
been  preserved  in  an  enormous  volume  known  as  the 
"Adi  Granth."  The  only  form  in  which  it  is  accessi- 
ble is  the  translation  of  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp,  who 
spent  seven  years  in  rendering  the  exceedingly  ob- 
scure Gurmukhi  in  which  it  is  written  into  Gentian. 
Sir  Lepel  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  gospel 
of  Nanak:    - 

Nanak  was  a  true  prophet,  and  accomplished  worthily  an 
exalted  mission.  His  system,  like  all  systems,  had  many 
imperfections;  and  chief  of  them  were  those  which  equally 
belonged  to  Calvinism,  in  the  substitution  of  one  tyranny  for 
another,  and  the  overshadowing  of  all  human  joy  by  a  pt-e- 
destined  lot  which  no  faith  or  virtue  could  modify.  But  the 
good  far  outweighed  the  evil.  Nanak  taught  the  wisdom 
and  omnipotence  of  one  Supreme  God,  and  the  equality  of  all 
men,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  in  His  sight ;  purity  of  life, 
charity,  humility,  and  temperance.  He  enjoined  kindness  to 
animals,  and  forbade  both  female  infanticide  and  the  burning 
of  widows.  He  condemned  idolatry  and  asceticism,  and 
preached  the  wholesome  doctrine  that  the-  state  of  the  worker 
and  householder  was  the  most  honorable  condition,  and  that, 
to  find  God  and  serve  Him,  it  was  not  necessary  to  practise 
austerities  or  retire  from  active  life.  His  object,  in  wiiich 
he  largely  succeeded,  was  to,  purge  Hinduism  of  the  dross 
which  had  gathered  about  it;  to  lift  it  from  the  slough  of 
polytheism  and  vain  ceremonial  in  which  it  was  choked, 
and  to  bring  it  back,  to  the  firm  ground  and  the  pure  air  of 
the  Vedas. 

Govind  Singh,  the  tenth  and  last  guru,  who,  on 
the  martyrdom  of  his  father,  became  leader  of  the  sect 
till  his  death  in  1708,  introduced  certain  fundamental 
changes  in  the,  order  of  Sikhs. 

He  was  no  qtiietist  like  Nanak;  but  a  man  of  action,  ani- 
mated by  the  passion  of  revenge.  The  monotheistic  theory 
he  did  not  dispute;  but  hfs  patron  saint,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
fierce  goddess  Durga,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  offered  a 
human  sacrifice  to  inaugurate  his  mission.  He  formed  thp 
Sikhs  into  a  rtiilitary  brotherhood  under  the  name  of  the 
Rhilsa:  -  He  Sbdlished'  caste  akogefher,  which  Nanak  had 
never  ventured  to  do ;  and,  although  this  offended  many  of  the 
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better  classes, ,  jt  ^was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  lower 
orders,  who  flodced  to  his  standard.  He  instituted  ai»  initia- 
tory rite  of  baptism,  known  as  the  pahul,  a  feast  of  commun- 
ion, and  a  distinctivie  dress  to  distinguish  his  disciples  from 
other  Hindus.  Sikhs  were  forbidden  to  cut  their  hair  or 
beard,  to  gamble,  or  to  smoke  tobacco;  but  intoxicating 
liquors  were  allowed,  and  the  richer  classes  have  always  been 
hUri  drinkers,  though  the  peasants  are  tenqmate  enough. 
No  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  Vedas,  Shastras,  or  the  Koran, 
neither  to  Hindu  priests  nor  Mohammedan  mullahs;  visits  to 
temples  and  shrines  and  the  observance  of  Hindu  ceremonies 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  death  were  alike  forbidden.  The  mild 
law  of  Nanak  was  transformed  into  a  gospel  of  intolerance 
and  hate,  directed  not  only  against  his  bitter  enemies,  the  Mo- 
hammedans, but  against  the  members  of  all  alien  creeds  and 
non-conforming  Sikh  sects,  of  which  several  had  arisen. 
But  the  Mohammedans  were  the  chief  objects  of  Sikh  hatred. 
To  salute  one  of  the  accursed  race  was  a  crime  worthy  of 
hell,  and  the  life-long  duty  of  the  Sikh  was  to  slay  Moham- 
medans and  wage  constant  war  upon  them.  The  result  of 
this  teaching  and  practise  turned  the  Punjab,  for  a  hundred 
years,  into  an  ^rena  of  bloodshed. 

The  religious  ardor  of  the  Sikhs,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  regular  army  and  the  orderly  progress 
of  civil  life,  has  steadily  declined. 

Day  by  day,  the  new.  faith  of  Govind  loses  its  hold  over 
the  people,  and  the  old  creed  of  Hinduism,  with  its  Brahman- 
ical  sacerdotalism  and  its  worship  of  strange,  gods,  is  taking 
its  place.  The  Sikh  still,  from  time  to  time,  visits  the  temple 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Granth;  he  abstains  from  to- 
bacco and  leaves  his  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  while  his  ob- 
servance of  caste  restrictions  is  lax,  and  he  is  content  to 
take  food  from  even  the  hands  of  a  Mohammedan.  But  the 
Brahman  has  now  again  become  an  object  of  reverence  and  is 
called  to  o£5ciate  at  births  and  marriages ;  the  men,  and  espe- 
cially the  women,  always  most  superstitious  and  most  ready 
to  accept  priestly  control,  visit  the  idol  temples  and  local 
shrines;  and,  in  those  districts  of  the  Punjab  most  distant 
from  the  religious  center,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the 
Sikh  of  today  from  the  ordinary  Hindti. 

An  English  Passion  Play 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  in  the  February  Century, 
tells  the  story  of  a  passion  play  founded  on  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Dorothea,  which  she  witnessed  last  siun- 
mer  in  a  little  village  on  the  Cornish  coast.  Mrs. 
Davis  says  that  the  spot  is  ridi  in  legends : 

A  vast  mountain-peak  jutting^  out  into  the  ocean,  but 
v/hich  the  tides, pf  ages  had  ei^awed  in  two;  on  the  steep 
side  of  the  inner'  height  a  dozen  old  stone  houses,  clinging 
like  barnacles  to  a  ship's  prow:  this  was  the  village.  It 
was  there  when  Christ  was  bom,  overhanging  the  angry  sea, 
which  then,  as  now,  clutched  incessantly  up  to  reach  it.  The 
bafHed  cry  of  it  has  not  been  silent  for  centuries.  Down  that 
defile  in  the  rocks  Sir  Galahad  and  Tristram  often  had 
ridden,  for  it  was  here  that  the  king  founded  his  Round  Table. 
Yonder  was  the  enchanter  Merlin's  cave,  and  it  was  on  that 
very  beach  that  he  walked,  weaving  his  spells,  when  the  ninth 
wave  washed  up  the  babe  Arthur  to  his  feet. 

The  announcement  that  called  the  writer's  atten- 
tion to  the  play  read  as  follows : 

Presentation  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Dorothea! 

Soldiers.    Barbarians.     Goths. 

Emperor's  Hall  of  Audience.    Noble  Ladies  of  Cappadocia. 

Death  of  Dorothea.    Angels.    The  Saint  in  Heaven. 

The  whole  village  had  been  at  work  at  the  play  all 
summer,  the  different  parts,  as  at  Oberammergau,  be- 
ing taken  by  the  villagers  themselves.  The  daughter 
of  a  weaver,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  as- 
signed 'the  role  of  Dorothea.  Of  the  play  and  itS  oti- 
gin,  Mrs.  Davis  says:  ''  ''■  '" 

A  quiet,  grave  little  man  came  out  in  front  of  the  curtain 
and  raised  his  hand,  and  from  somewhere  in  the  room  came 
the  strains  of  a  parlor  organ  playing  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 
'The  people  all  rose.  They  did  not  sing  the  hymn,  but  stood, 
:reverent,  with  bowed  heads.    After  the  music  ceased  there 


was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the  little  ^an  in.  Ifovt  of 
the  curtain  .said  quietly:  "You  all  know  why  we  are  bere. 
We  are  a  i4W  friends  and*  heighb'Ors  who  are  trying  to. make 
our  liv^s  cleaner  and  better.  Long  ago,-  in  the  third  century, 
a  young  girl  tried  to  do  the  same  thinff.  We  are  gtiingto 
make  real  her  story  to  ourselves  in  a  series  of  silent  pictures,  . 
so  that  we  may  better  understand  bow  she  woa  her  victory. 
I  hope  that  God  vidll  rgive  us  ability  to  do  it,  for  His  honor 
and  for  the  help  to  our,qwn  s.q^s."  .' !    .    - 

He  then  tol^bc^^.  the  story  of  Dorothea,  who,  when  she 
was  little  more  tnan  a  child  in  her  father's  palace,  while  pre- 
paring for  her  marriage,  was  converted  by  a  Christian  slave. 
Shie  confessed  her  faith,  was  arrested  and  dragged  'to  t6e 
dungeons.  After  Diocletian  had  starved  the  girl  and  tor- 
tured her  by  wild  beasts,  she  was'  driven  to  the  stake  through 
the  streets,  and  as  she  staggered  along,  stoned  by  the  rabble, 
her  lover,  the  g^eat  patrician  Antoninus,  met  hki,  and,  leaping 
from  his  chariot,  knelt  beside  her,  praying  her  to  give  up  the 
miserable  Jew,  Jesus,  who  died  with  the  thieves,  and  to  come 
back  to  happiness,  to  life,  and  to  him.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  Dorothea  knew  what  a  man  can  be  to  a  woman.  She 
looked  into  his  face  ^nd  loved  him.  "Then  she  kissed  him  and 
bade  him  farewell  and  went  on  to  deaith.  A$  they  lighted  the 
fagots  under  her  feet  she  beckoned  to*  him  and  told  him 
that  after  she  was  dead,  if  she  found  that  the  story  of  Jesus, 
for  which  she'  was  dying,  was  true,  she  would  come  back  and 
bring  him  a  sign.  She  died  in  the  fire. .  That  night  she  came 
back  and  gave  the  sig^  to  him.  And  he,  when  morning 
came,  declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Diocletian. 

We  all  know  this  story  far  o£F  and  vaguely,  as  we  do  other 
histories  of  the  early  martyrs.  But  it  was  real  to  these  Cor- 
nish villagers.  How  the  quiet  little  man  had  contrived  so  to 
fill  their  lives  with  it  I  don't  know.  You  saw  that  it  had 
become  a  part  of  them.  It  touched  them  to  the  quick,  as 
would  the  recollection  of  their  mothers  or  their  babies  who 
were  dead. 

The  play  was  a  jumble  of  tableaux,  absurd  beyond  words 
in  externals.  But  it  was  not  the  begilt  kitchen  chair  that 
you  saw,  nor  the  red  calico,  nor  the  togas  made  of  shirts.  If 
these  things  brought  a  smile  to  your  lips,  the  tears  rushed 
with  it  and  choked  you.  For  in  these  awkward  bodies  were 
honest  souls  struggling  to  go  back  and  live  the  life  of  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  with  beasts  in  Rome,  who  were 
stoned  in  the  streets,  who  died  inch  by  inch  in  the  fire,  be- 
cause they  wo'jld  not  deny  Jesus. 

4. 
An  Irish  Monastery 
In   the   February  Outlook,   Mr.   Clifton  Johnson 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  mediaeval  comjnunity 
of  monks  now  dwelliBg.in  southerr)^  Ireland :  ,  ., 

The  institution,  in  its  origin,  dates  back  to  1833, 
when  a  group  of  Irish  monks  was  expelled  for  political 
reasons  from  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Mounl  iHel- 
leray,  in  France.  They  returned,  penniless,  to  their 
native  country,  and  a  nobleman  living  in  the  valley  of 
the  Blackwater  took  pity  on  them  and  gave  them  a 
tract  of  wild  land  here  among  the  hills.  They  at  once 
set  to  work  with  their  Own  hands  to  reclaim  it.  For 
many  years  the  community  was  so  poverty-stricken 
that  it  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  but  in  time  it 
grew  prosperous  and  independent.  The  land  as  the 
monks  found  it  was  a  barren  heath  full  of  stones. 
They  laboriously  dug  out  the  stones,  carted  them  off  to 
be  used  on  the  roads  or  for  building  purposes,  and 
made  the  land  productive  by  subsoiling.  About  sev- 
enty members  at  present  maice  up  the  Mount  Melleray 
brotherhood.  It  is  not  often  there  are  so  few,  but  the 
monastery  has  been  depopulated  by  a  recent  exodus  to 
esjiablish  a  new  colony.  Several  branches  own  this 
for  theii-  parent  community,  including ,  one  in  the 
United  States,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  main  tenets  of 
the  religion  as  exemplified  by  them  are  separation  from 
the  world,  long-houred  daily  devotions,  and  strict  hab- 
its of  silence  and  humility.    The  only  two  members 
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not  bouild  by  the  rules  of  silence  are  the  brother  por- 
ter, who  communicates  with  visitors,  and  t^f  "procu- 
rator'' Of ^  housekeeper,  who  is  privileged  to  speitk  to 
any.  one  when  there  is  occasion.  The  usual  method  of 
communication  is  by  signs,  and  words  are  employed 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  monies  misapply  their  own 
bodily  needs — raise  their'iOwn 'ibod,  erect  their  own 
buildings,  and  do  their  own  farm  W<tt1c'aild  housework, 
even  to  making  bread  and  Washing  clothes.  The 
mon];!^  make  their  own  clothing^  and  shoes,  and  they 
grow  on  their  own  sheep  all  me  wool  used  in  their 
garments.  The  only  process  consigned  to  outsiders  in 
the  transformation  of  the  wool  into  clothing  is  the 
weaving.  This  is  done  in  a  neighboring  mill,  but  the 
monks  hope  soon  to  run  a  loom  on  their  own  premises. 
Their  greatest  lack  is  skilled  mechanics,  and  they  are 
always  glad  to  have  suth  join  their  number.  Practi- 
cally everything  raised  is  consumed  on  the  place.  For 
income  they  depend  on  chance  sums  donated  to  them, 
on  summer  lodgers,  and  on  their  school,  which  rarely 
numbers  less  than  one  hundred,  and  which  stands  in 
high  repute  among  such  of  the  Catholic  gentry  as 
desire  an  ecclesiastical  education  for  their  sons.  Be- 
sides these  aristocratic  pupils  the  monks  teach  the 
ragged,  barefooted  children  of  the  mountain ;  but  this 
is  for  charity,  not  gain.  A  considerable  amount  comes 
to  the  brotherhood  from  pious  persons,  residing  both 
near  and  far,  who  send  ten  shillings  or  a  pound  when  a 
relative  dies,  with  the  request  that  the  holy  men  of 
the  monastery  may  say  high  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
lost  one's  soul.  Another  source  of  income  is  reform- 
ing drunkards.  The  unfortunates  are  received  into 
the  monastery,  and  the  salutary  effect  of  the  seclusion 
:and  the  religious  surroundings,  together  with  the  fact 
that  their  liquor  is  taken  from  them  gradually,  works 
a  cure,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 


The  Impotency  of  the  Churches 

JosKFH  Pakkbr,  in  the  February  HomiUtit  Review,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  OriNION 
I  am  not  sorry  that  the  editors  of  this  review  have 
made  it  part  of  their  editorial  plan  for  1901  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  churches 
of    Christ  in  their  most  discouraging  aspects.     "To 
"know  oursehrefe'  diseased  is  hiSH  the  cure."    We  shall 
make  no  true  progress  in  the  direction  of  health  and 
efli^ient  energy  until  we  get  to  know  how  truly  impo- 
tent the  churches  have,  in  many  cases,  allowed  them- 
selves to  become.    The  churches  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing their  distinctiveness  as  Christian  institutions.  They 
are  becoming  clubs,  recreation-grounds,  mutual  enter- 
tainment societies,  and  the  like.    Our  ancestors  uSed 
to    speak    of    Christian    communions    as    "gathered 
churches."    I  do  not  even  object  to  the  word  "separa- 
tists," if  it  be  the  outcome  of  a  self-mortifying  and 
self-humbling  temper.     I  denounce  everything  merely 
^dantic  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  titles,  but 
I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  the  word  separa- 
tist, so  long  as  it  carries  with  it  the  sacred  meaning 
•of  the  New  Testament  word  "sanctified."    It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when,  by  a  world- 
wide declaration  on  the  part  of  Christians,  organized 
churches  should  taJce  a  new  start.    We  should  resolve 
.  that  the  churches  of  Christ  humble  themselves  before 
r  God,  repent  of  much  in  their  owa  history,  and  ask  God 
to  permit  them  to  begin  de  novo,  casting  away  all  dis- 
ennobling   antecedents  and  putting   forth  trembling 
liands  to  the  holy  work  of  sacrifice  and  testimony. 
"We  must  get  back  as.  far  as  possible,  even  under  pain 
•of  suffering  much  self-mortification  and  public  scorn. 


Oiir  conduct  has  been  so  faulty  that  we  have  in  many 
instances  made  shameful  shipwreck  of  faith.  Christ's 
house  was  intended  to  be  a  house  of  prayer,  bit  we 
have  turned  it  into  a  den  of  definitions  and  a  menag- 
erie of  denominatioQS. 

Nor  are  such  shortcomings  to  be  made  up  by  the 
toy  efforts  which  some  people  are  so  fond  of  multiply- 
ing. Anything  new  is  sprung  at  with  avidity,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  may  be  cast  off  whicii  has  beien  proved 
to  be  of  solid  worth.  Only  get  up  a  new  society,  a  H«fw 
scheme,  a  new  toy  of  any  kind,  and,  like  every  quack 
medicine  in  the  world,  it  will  be  loaded  with  testimo- 
nials. We  have  bands,  and  guilds,  and  rings,  and  fel- 
lowships out  of  count.  Under  wise  and  critical  con- 
trol each  may  be  able  to.  do  a  useful  work.  I  am,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  unostentatious,  persevering,  and  de- 


CHASINO  THE  DEVIL  AROUND  THE  bTUMP 

Althsnch  It  doeto't  accompliib  much,  yet  ■ometimc*  there  ta  a  good 

ealaty  attached  to  the  Job.— ffam't  Htm 

vout  labor  for  Christ.  I  do  not  measure  success  by 
statistics.  I  pray  God  that  the  churches  may  never 
make  an  idol  of  numbers.  The  crowd  for  excitement 
— but  the  "two  or  three"  for  living,  loving,  heighten- 
ing communion  with  the  mystical  Presence !  I  do  not 
know  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  contemplated  a  drum  and 
brass  band  as  one  of  the  agencies  for  arousing  a  revival 
in  His  church.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  the  Saviour  ever 
imposed  an  elaborate  and  artistic  ritual  upon  his  di- 
sciples. In  the  Old  Testament  I  do  read  of  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  organs,  but  in  the  New  Testament  I 
read  of  a  simpler  ritual :  "And  when  they  had  sung  a 
hymn  they  went  out"— Jfcsus  to  the  mount  of  Olive's, 
to  the  fresifi  air,  and  to  tlie  symbolic  sunshine.  We 
can  not  make  up  for  shortcomings  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mechanical  appliances.  We  are  not  deficient  in 
machinery,  we  are  deficient  in  d)mamic  force. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  importance  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  but  we  must 
not  throw  them  out  of  perspective  and  mak^  them  oc- 
casions for  hindering  the  very  gospel  which  they  are 
intended,  by  their  very  name,  to  propagate  and  pro- 
claim throughout  the  world.  Let  Christians  come  to 
know  that  in  the  matter  of  drunkenness,  gambling, 
prostitution,  and  insidious  attempts  to  wreck  the  Bible, 
the  sanctuary,  the  Sabbath, 'and  every  ordinance  of 
Christianity,  and  they  will  realize  the  ghastly  and 
tragic  fact  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  open  hell. 

URSULINES  TO  MEET:  A  convention  of  tlie  mothers 
superior  of  all  the  Ursuline  convents  in  the  world  will  shortly 
its  bfild  in  Rome,  in  response  to  a  summons  by  the  pontiiT. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  convention  is  to  unite  in  one 
organization  under  one  head  all  the  Ursuline  convents  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world.  The  order  of  Ursuline  nuns 
was  founded,  in  1537,  by  St  Agatha  Mesrici,  for  the  education 
of  youth,  and'  the  members  are  carefully  trained  for  that 
work.  There  are  convents  all  oyer  the  world,  including 
many  in  the  United  States. 
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Victor  Hugo  as  an  Artist 

M.  Paul  Meurice,  a  friend  of  Victof  Hug^o's  and 
one  of  his- literary  executors,  contribiites  to'the  Feb- 
ruary Harper's  the  second  part  of  his  sketch  of  the 
novelist's  attempts  at  art.  He  tells  us -that  Victor 
Hugo  never  learned  how  to  draw,  that  he  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old  when  he  said  to  a  friend  who 
had  laughe<l  at  one  of  his  crude  sketches^  '-'It  is  nec- 
essary that  I  should  draw;  I  Tvill  draw."  V^to'how 
he  succeeded,  M.  Meurice  says:        '     '  * 

He  possfessed  a  strdng  will,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  percep- 
tion.    In   suGcetding   excursions   he  produced    further    draw- 


THE  CASTLS  WITH  THB  CROSS 

ings,  that  ^ew  less  and  less  imperfect  and  uncertain.  After 
the  tenth,  he  no  longer  destroyed  his  sketch ;  aftei*  the  twen- 
tieth, he  was  sure  of  his  point  of  view  and  sure  of  his  hand. 
In  short,  he  knew  how  to  draw ;  he  did  draW.  Almost  imme- 
diately he  developed  a  great  facility.  Between  1835  and  1848 
the  greater  number  of  his  designs  bear  the  dates  of  his  va- 
rious tours,  and  were  improvised  while  seated,  perhaps,  on  a 
stone  by  the  wayside,  or  on  the  bench  before  an  Inn,  many  of 
them  being  traced  on  the  margins  of  letters.  '  In  the  illustra- 
tions of  his  book  "The  Rhine,"  we  may  see  these  same  fugi- 
tive Sketches.  Some  of  the  drawings  were  intended  for  the 
especial  delectation  of  his  childi-en.  On  one  we  read  this  in- 
scription: "For  my  Didine,  while  the  horses  are  being 
changed."  This  rapidity  of  executron  in  the  case  of  Victor 
Hugo  was  the  result  of  the  accuracy  and  clearness  of  his 
vision.  At  the  first  glance  he  seized  the  essential  feature,  the 
luminous  point,  and  equally  at  the  first  glance  he  was  en- 
abled to  reproduce  what  he  saw  with  a  masterly  simplicity 
and  firmness.    It  is  well  to  add,  with  an  extreme  precision. 

The  voyage  up  the  Rhjne  opened  up  to  him  an 
entire  world.  From  Cologne  to  Bingen  he  explored 
all  the  ancient  castles  of  the  burgraves,  palaces  of 
princes,  and  caves  of  brigands.  He  sketched  almost 
all  these  ruins,  and  on  his  return  to  France  his  all- 
powerful  imagination  transformed  them;  "He 
dreamed,  invented,  constructed  on  paper  a  multitude 
of  castles,  stranger,  more  savage,  and  withal  quite  as 
real  as  the  original  castles  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine."  The  best  known  of  these  imaginary  castles 
is  "The  Castle  with  .the  Cross"  that  so  appealed  to 
benjamin  Constant.  M.  Meurice  gives  the  following 
history  of  this  sketch : 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Victor  Hugo  was  obliged  to 


give  up  his.  literary  labors  for  a  while,  »nd  devoted  this  re- 
spite'to  drawing.  In  a  little  room  of  a  house  in. the  Rue  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  tranquil  and  solitary,  with  the  immense, 
sheet  of  paper  before  him,  he  started  to  trace 'the  design  of 
his  dreams.  During  the  space  of  three  months  he  cbnSfecrded 
every  morning  to  this  work,  employing  prefcmineittly  thit  im- 
aginative power  which  can  create  a  world  of  its  own.'  As 
for  this  colossal  castle,  this  lake,  this  bHdgt,  this  cross,  not 
one  of  them  had  ever  existed  excei>t  in  the  brain  of  the  poet, 
and.  when  he  desired  to  contemplate  his  ipodel,  he 'actually 
had  to  clpse  his  eye$.  ,This  transpired  during  the  summer  of 
1851;  In  December  of  this  same  ye^r  burst  forth  tfie  coup^ 
d  etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  After'  making  the  lieroic  resist- 
ance which  has  passed  itito  history,'  Victor  Hugo  was  forced- 
to  quit  France.  He' was  not  o'nly  prostrib€d,'  however;  he 
was  ruined.  'He  had  to  sell  his  furniture;  hii' books,  and' 'his 
entire  art  collection — one  of  the -first,  if  nbt  thi' very 'first," 
brought  together  with  so  much  foresight  and  taste.  '  A  n-am- 
ber  of  sketches  by  Victor  Hugo  were  on  the  catalogue,  includ- 
ing the  large  picture  of -"The  Castle  with  the  Cross."  He 
wished  tQ  save  the  great  work  if  possible,,  apd  wrlten  it  was 
placed  on  sale  at  auction  he  took  pains  to  be  represented  in 
the  bidding.  It  moUnted  as  high  as  510  francs,  nearly  half 
what  the  tapestry  brought!  Finally '  it  was  awarded  to  the 
writer,  and  Victor  "Hugo  was  satisfied  to  know  that  his  fa- 
vorite w6rk  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend'.  '"The  Castle  *rith 
the  Cross,"  which  I  had  framed,  remained  in  my  cabinet  until' 
the  war  of '  1870,  or  until  the  fall  of  the  second  em|>ire.-  Vic- 
tor-Hugo  came  back  to  France;  he  reimbursed  me  for  the 
sum  advanced,  and  he  recovered  his  picture. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  exile,  from  1852  to 
1870,  when  Victor  Hugo  produced  the  most  nu- 
merous and  important  of  his  literary  works,,  he  con- 
tinued to  sketch.  At  this  period'  he  resided  suc- 
cessively in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  "old  ocean, 
in  all  its  aspects,  calm,  misty;  or  tempestuous,  became 
the  chief  inspiration  of  the  painter-poet."  From  that 
time  he  became  a  delineator  of  marine  pieces.  The 
manuscript  of  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  belonging 
to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  is  illustrated  by  the 
author,  on  the  margins,  or  on  the  full  pages,  with 
original  and  vi'vid  drawiiigs.  Ih  1863  there  arrived 
at  Guernsey  an  etcher  of  great  talent,  Maxime  La- 
lanne,  of  whom  Hugo  took  his  first  and  last  lesson. 
The  rriaster  insisted  on  his  going  on  with  his  lessons, 
declaring  that  he  might  easily  become  a  second  Rem- 
brandt in  etching,'  but  Hugo'  replied,  "I  do  not  desire 
that  my  task  should  become  d  passion.  I  feel  that  I 
would  yield  too  often  to  the  temptation  of  this  work, 
which  is  so  attractive.    I  will  stick  to  my  trade."     . 

The  Dark  in  Literature 

Richard  Burton  in  the  February  Forum,  New  York 
Condensed  for  PUBLIC  Obinion 

Has  the  dark — meaning  thereby  the  somber  and 
sad,  the  terrible,  brutal,  and  abnormal  elements  of  life 
reflected  in  books — any  justification,  and  where  are 
the  bounds  to  be  set?  Upon  the  answers  depend  the 
whole  attitude  toward  literature  and  the  amount  of 
substantive  enrichment  received  from  it.  Few  even  of 
those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  dark  in  literature  will 
deny  that  the  sad  has  some  right  there,  or  that  pleas- 
iire  may  co-exist  with  sadness.  To  shut  out  the  im- 
aginative presentation  of  the  tragic  would  result  in  a 
woeful  weakening  and  crippling  of  literature — would, 
indeed,  decapitate  masterpiece  after  masterpiece.  Frpm 
the  time  that  Aristotle  pointed  out  the  noble  function 
of  tragedy  in  purging  our  souls  through  terror  Jind 
pity,  the  major  creators  in  literature  have  steadily  illus- 
trated, his  position.  Nor  should  we  forget  that,  be- 
sides this  prpper  acceptance  of  what  I  may  term  the 
legitimate  and  wholesome  sad  in  literature,,  many  folk 
ha-ve  a  i^orbid  love  of  sadness  for  its  own  isake.  .There, 
is  no  hypochondriac  like  your  young  person  in  the 
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storm  and  stress  period  of  his  or  her  career.  Fears 
are  lus^foed-aad  tears  his>4^;lj'portto&.  -This  pteasufe 
in  the  lugubrious  is  cerfeiinT^a^^fait  to  be  found  at  leajBt 
sporadically  in  the  wc«'l<j;  ■'P^ti^pi  it  e»sted  in  t^e 
past  more  frequefttl)f_*thjm  UJ'tJqes  now — I  hope  sf». 
Judge  Sewall  has  'ihisr  entry  iii  Tbw  diary :  "Spent  t^e 
morning  in  Uie  vault  rearranging  the  family  ccrfKn^. 
It  was  a  pleasant  but  aw^ul  ^J'ea^."  t 

Beyond  peradventure^tl^  ugly»i5;iniean  the  mora% 


who  does  rtiore  to  braee^  for  the  spirftbal  battle-field  ? 
No,  the  test  must  go,  fieeper,.th3tt,theL.  matter  of  mate- 
rial or  theme ;  it  is  the  character  of  the  literary  creator 
—his  aim  and  ideal — that  settles  1;he  thing.  GiVen  the 
right  kind  of  worker  behind  the  Vvork,  and  no  subject, 
no  matter  how  repulsive,  is""  inadmissable  to  art — at 
least  in  the  morkl  yiew.  jCaution  is,  the  watch-word  in 
judging  a  great  man's  handling  6i  the  seamy  side  of 
life  in  literature.  In  the  last  analysis;  perhaps,  the 
only  insuiferable  use  of  the  dark  is  that  which  fouls, 
poisons,  panders  to  the  base, .  and  often  this  is  nQt 
somber  at  all,  but  rather  speciously  flittering  and  se- 
ductive :  the  gaiety  of  the  "Contes  Drolatique,"  the  al- 
luring voluptuousness  of  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupiii." 
In  current  literature  we  have,  God  knows,  enough  of 
this  and  to  spare. 

I  would  thus  defend  a  generous  use  of  the  dark  in 
literature.  We  must  be  athletic  enough  to  enjoy  it, 
and  thoughtful  enough  to  learn  its  lessons,  no  more 
flinching  them  than  we  do  the  lessons  of  life  itself. 
For  literature  is  not  merely  an  escape  from  life,  though 
in  some  of  its  idyllic  moments  it  may  do  us  minor  .serv- 
ice of  this  kind.  It  is  also  a  criticism  of  life,  in  Ar- 
nold's phrase,  or  better,  an  interpretation  of  our  days 
and  deeds,  so  that  symbol  explsiins  fact,  and  we  see  not 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but,  for  the  nonce,  face  to  face. 

The  Jewish  Spirit  in  Literature 

Ckarlks  Johnston,  in  the  February  Atlantic  AfiHthly,  Boston 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Whatever  separates  persons  in  feeling,  though  h 
may  be  the  iodder  of  wit,  is  fatal  to  humor,  just  as  it 
is  fatal  to  sympathy  or  to  gentle  charity.  Therefore, 
to  have  true  humor,  we  must  first  hold  in  abeyance 
the*  elements  of  hostility,  difference  of  race  or  rank, 
difference  of  faith  or  hope.  Humor  can  know  no 
difference  of  race.  For  it,  we  are  all  human  beings, 
all  children  of  the  common  soul.  For  this  reason, 
along  with  many  others,  the  best  American  humor 
stands  preeminent  throughout  the  world  and  through 
all  time.  It  recognizes  no  difference  of  race.  It  is 
free  from  that  miserable  tribal  vanity  which  is  the  root 
of  half  our  human  ills.  The  Jewish  spirit  is  perhaps 
the  supreme  instance  which  human  history  affords  of 
this  tribal  self-love,  with  its  reward  of  intensity  and  its 
punishment  of  isolation.  And  as  certainly  as  night 
follows  day,  or  day  night,  we  find  in  Jewish  wit  the 
last  essence  of  bitterness,  the  culmination  of  that  un- 
humane  quality  which  externally  divides  it  from  hu- 
mor. Read  sentence  after  sentence  of  Koheleth,  the 
Preacher— the  living  dog  better  than-  the  dead  lion, 
the  gibes  at  women,  the  perpetual  mockery  at  fools, 
the  deep  pessimism  under  it  all — and  you  will  realize 
how  closely,  tribal  zeal  attd  bitterness  are  bound  to- 
gether; how  certainly  the  keen  sense  of  race  differ- 
ence closes  the  door  of  that  warm  human  heart  from 
which  along  humor  cain  come. 

All  Jewish  writing,  ancient  or  modem,  has  th^ 
same  defect.    There  "is  always  the  presence  of  two 


qualities,  seemingly  unconnected,  but  in  reality  bound 
very-closelytogetheifT— a  certain  bitter. sensuality  imd<a 
s^doniia,  cjncl.  ^ondjmt,  wit  Both  spring  .from  the 
sa^c  .thi.Qg:>  an  overkeen  sense  of  bodily  difforenoe, 
whether  of  :S«x  vs.  of  lace.  The  fii'st  .4ense  of  di^er- 
.ence. ' causes. :a,  subjection  to  sex  tyranny,  which  re- 
venges itself  in  jgibes  a&i  epignuns>  as  with  that  uxo- 
.rJottS  king- tO' whom  tradition  accredits  the  Proverbs. 
The  second*  the  keen  sense  of  race  difference,  breeds  a 
hostile  and  jealous  spirit,  a  perpetual  desire. to  exhibit 
one's  own  superiority,  to  show  off,  to  "get  the  laugh 
on'!,  the ;  supposed  inferior  races  and  .outer  barbarians, 
which,  going  withexpess  pf  vital  power — k  marvelous 
characteristic  of  the  Jew*— «riil.  inevitably  give  birth 
to  keen  and  biting  wut,  but  %o  humor,  neveF..  The 
gibes  of  the' Preacher,  the  courtly  insincerities  of 
O'lsraeli,  the  morbid  sensubusness  of  Zbla,  all  flow 
fr<HB'  the  same  race  character,  and  ar&  moods  of  the 
same  mind.  ■•■...  1 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  same  thing  cropping-  up  in 
Alphonse  Daudet, ;  who' was  of  mixed  race;  hjilf. Jew, 
half  Provencal.  One  may  follow  that  fanious  iiiiage 
of  his  own,  which  describes  the  two  Tartarins — Tar- 
tarin-Quixote  and  Tartarin-Sancho-Panza^  or,,  mdre 
familiarly,  Tartarin  lapin-dt-garemje  and '  Tartjarin 
lapin-de-choux — and  say  that  there  are  two  Daudets, 
Daudet-Kdieleth  and  Daudet-Tartarin ;  the  one/  the 
Semitic  author  of  Sappho,  of  Rose  et  Ninetteyof.Fro- 
mont  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine ;  the  other,  th*  creatbr  bf 
the  many-sided  meridional,  Tartarin-Numa-Nabab. 
There  lies  the  difference  between  wit  and  huofoir,  as 
it  is  influenced  by  exclusiveness  of  race,  or^togive  a 
foolish  thing  a  commoner  name,,  by  tribal  vanity. 

:  ^   '  ' 

Thacketay  and  "The  Cornhil    JMsgazine" 

Sir  George  Murray  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  celebrated  the ,  fortieth  anniversary  of 
that  periodical  by  recounting  for  the  Critic  its  history 
during  Thackeray's  editorship  (1860-1862). , 


We  'had  Secured  a  quite  remarkable  body  of  cdn- 
tributors,*' public  attenti«m  was>  keenly  fixed  on  the  new 
venture,'  and  when  the  first  number  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, i860,  the  sale  was  astonishing.  It  was  the  liter- 
ary event  of  the  year.  Along  Comhill,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  people  carrying  bundles  of  the  orange- 
colored  magazine.  Of  the  first  number  some  120,000 
copies  were  sold,  a  number  then  without  precedent  in 
English  serial  literature.  The  success, of  the  Cornhitt 
was  so  far  beyond  my  expectation  that  I  thought  that 
its  editor  ought  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  that  success; 
I  told  Thackeray  he  must  allow  me  to  double,  his,  edi- 
torial payment.  He  seemed  much  touched  by  my  comr 
munication.  I  have  said  that  our  payments  tp  con- 
tributors were  lavish.  As  figures  are  generally  inter- 
esting, I  may  mention  that  the  largest  amount  exr 
pended  on  the  literature  of  a  single  number  was  ^1,183 
3s.  8d.  (August,  1862),  and  the  total  expenditure  un- 
der that  head  for  the  first  four  years  was.i32,28a  "s., 
the  illustrations  costing  in  addition  i4,376  ris.  The 
largest  payment  made  for  a  novel  was  i/.ooo  to  Mrs. 
Lewes  (George  Eliot)  for  "Romola,"  The  largest 
payment  made  for  short  articles  was  £12  12s.  a  page, 
to  Mr.  Thackeray^  for  his  "Roundabout  Papers."' 

The  first  novel  written  by.  Miss  Jhackefay,,  the 
charming  "Story  of  Elizabeth,"  appeared  in  the  Carn- 
hill  Magazine  toward  the  end  of  1862.  •  As  I  was  c6m- 
ing  away  from  her  fathei-  onerhorhing  early  in  that 
year,  she  slipped  out  bf  the.dining-rooiii,.put,a  packet 
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into  my  hand,>  said  In  a  pretty,  shy  manner,  "Will  you 
please  read  this?"  and  disappeared.  The  packet  con- 
tained the  "Stoiy.  o£  £Uzabeth".;  after  reading  it  I  had 
it  put  into  type  for  the  Cornhill,  and  sent  a  proof  to 
her  father.  When  I  next  saw  him  I  asked  if  he  had 
read  it.  "No,"  he  said ;  "I  tried  to,  but  I  broke  down." 
This  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  indications  of  Thack- 
eray's'  sensibility  and.  of  the  great  love  between  the 
father  and  dat^hterv 

.  I  must  say  that  I  think  our  success  was  well  de- 
served. Our  contributors  gave  the  new  magazine  of 
their  very  best.  No  other  group  equally  brilliant  had 
ever  been  brought  together  before  within  the  covers  of 
one  magazine.  During  the  first  year  there  were  ar- 
ticles from  the  following  writers :  Anthony  Trolley, 
Sir  John  Bowring,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Rev.  F.  Mahony 
(Father  Prout),  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Thornton  Hunt, 
Allen  Young,  Mrs.  Archer  Clive,  M.  J.  Higg^s  (Ja- 
cob Omnitun),  Thomas  Hood,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
George  Augustus  Sala,  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  Frederick  Greenwood,  Herman  Merivale, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  John  Ruskin,  Adelaide  Proctor, 
Henry  Gole,  E.  S.  Dallas,  Albert  Smith,  John  Hol- 
lingshead,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Laurence  Oliphant, 
Miss  Thackeray,  George  Macdonald,  James  Hinton, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Mrs.  Browning,  Sir  John  W.  Kaye, 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  Edward  Townsend,  T.  Adolphus 
TroUope,  Lord  Lytton,  Charles  Lever,  Frederick 
Locker. 

Thackeray  was  far  too  tender-hearted  to  be  happy 
as  an  editor.  He  could  not  say  "No"  without  himself 
suffering  a  pang  as  keen  as  that  inflicted  by  his  "No" 
on  the  rejected  contributor.  He  would  take  pains — such 
as,  I  believe,  few  editors  have  ever  taken — to  soften 
his  refusal.  The  beautiful  letter  to  Mrs.  Browning  is 
an  example  of  the  pains  that  he  took  in  writing  to  the 
contributors  of  rejected  articles.  Thackeray  poured 
out  his  sorrows  as  an  editor  in  one  of  his  "Roundabout 
Papers."  It  is  entitled,  "Thorns  in  the  Cushion,"  and 
is  a  good  example  of  Thackeray's  humor  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  upon  him  of  editorial  duties.  No 
one  can  read  the  article  without  realizing  as  I  did 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  came  to  a  wise  decision  when  he 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  magazine,  and  thus  con- 
sulted his  own  conifort  andpea^e  of  niiftd. 
I,'  .■■  ••;■         1  ijj;fl  ■->■  .      •■    I   •  f 

VaiiouB  Topics 

l^NNY  LINiyS  LETTERS  to  an  Italian  friend,  writ- 
ten during  the  period  from  1845  to  1874;  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  an  Italian  firm.  It  is  said  that  the  letters  num- 
ber over  one  hundred,  and  give  the  prima  donna's  out- 
spoken opinions  of  the  njusic  and  musicians  of  her  time. 

M.  OSIRIS,  OF  PARIS,  has  initituted  a  prize  of  100,000 
francs,  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Paris  press 
syndicate  to  the  author  or  authors  of  a  work  adjudged  by 
the  committee  to  be  the  most  meritorious,  whether  from  the 
artistic  or  industrial  point  of  view,  or  on  the  ground  of  gen- 
eral service  to  humanity. 

"HENLEY  AND  BURNS,  OR  THE  CRITIC  CEN- 
SURED," is  a  collection  of  papers  replying  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley's  biography  of  Burns,  edited  by  Mr.  John  D.  Ross. 
The  venom  oT  the  collective  reply  concentrates  itself  in  the 
verses  called  "The  Penurious  Cockney,"  in  which  Mr.  Hen- 
ley is  made  to  say: 


t  /I1U1I7 


Weel  ap  in  Scotch,  I  set  myseV  to  wailc 

To  strip  the  Pott  to  his  very  sark. 

An'  gie  the  warld  a  pictur'  o'  the  Man  . 

An'  a'  bis  Doin't — on  the  cut-throat  plan. 

My  book,  %aX  up  reijairdless  o'  expense. 

Was  hailed  the  book  by  ilka  man  o'  sense; 

Some  "  half-road  "  gowks  ayont  the  Tweed  micbt  sneer, 

An'  name  mytel'  in  words  so'  fit  to  hear; 

I  only  leuch.    The  man  himsel'  was  deid — 

He  couldna  reach  me,  sae  I  didna  heed. 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Philip  Bourke  Marston,  the  blind  poet,  died  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1887.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Westland 
Marston,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Marston,  the  plajrwright  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik)  was  his 
godmother,  and  Jie  was  the  Philip  of  her  poem, 
"Philip,  the  King."  Browning,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Swinburne,  Morris,  and  the  Rossettis  were  his  friends. 
He  published  four  volumes  of  verse.  The  following 
is  from  his  "Wind-Voices,"  dedicated  to  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton. 

PuRK  Souls 

Pure  souls  that  watch  above  me  from  afar. 
To  whom  as  to  the  stars  I  raise  my  eyes. 
Draw  me  to  your  large  skies. 

Where  God  and  quiet  are. 

Friendships  may  change,  or  friends  may  pass  away. 
And  Fame's  a  bride  that  men  soon  weary  of; 
Since  rest  is  not  with  Love, 

No  joy  that  is  may  stay.  . 

But  they  whose  lives  are  pure,  whose  hearts  are  high — 
Those  shining  spirits  by  the  world  untamed, 
May,  at  the  end,  unshamed. 

Look  on  their  days  gone  by. 

St.  Valentine,  priest  and  martyr,  according  to  the 
authorized  Roman  legend,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  chains  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Qaudius, 
and  handed  over  to  Calphumius,  who  employed  one 
Asterius  to  try  and  win  him  back  to  idolatry.  Valen- 
tine miraculously  healed  the  blind  daughter  of  Aste- 
rius, who  accordingly  believed  and  was  baptized  with 
ilH  his  house.  The  saint,  after  long:  imptisortment, 
was  beatert  with  dubs  iirid  beheaded' oti 'the  Flammian 
Way,  February  14,  270  A.D. 

Richard  H  of  England  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  murdered  February  14,  1400,  in  Pontefract 
castlt,  where  he  was  imprisoned  after  his  dethrone- 
ment by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (Henry  IV). 

February  14,  1779,  terminated  the  career  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  son  of  a  farm-servant,  cabin-boy,  and  coiti- 
mon  sailor,  who  rose  to  command  and  successfully 
conduct  three  great  naval  expeditions  for  discovery  in 
untraversed  seas.  It  was  on  a  second  visit  to  the 
Sandwich  islands  that  Ciptain  Cook's  life  was  taken 
by  the  natives. 

On  February  14,  1879,  the  "Marsellaise"  was  offi- 
cially recognized  as  the  French  national  anthem  in 
conformity  with  the  decree  of  1795,  ^^  which  the  hymn 
of  Rouget  de  Lisle^  composed  m  a  single  night  at 
Strasburg,  and  known  up  to  that  time  as  "Chant  de 
Guerre  de  I'Armee  du  Rhin,"  was  sounded  over  the 
republic  to  rouse  volunteers. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  author  of  "Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,"  died  February  14,  1780,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

February  14,  1869,  the  remains  of  Booth,  the  as- 
sassin of  President  Lincoln,  were  given  up  to  his  rela- 
tives, arid  i-emoved  to  Baltimore  for  interment. 
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^     .*-*■■  ""la'  6iemtm<!Pt  petlhiiog? 

AmBLIA  Gbrb  Mason,  in  the  Fabnuuy  Century,  New  York 
Condense^  ftw  Public  UrniiON  .-. 
It  used  to  be-'Cptfeasant  little 'fiction  that  sentiment 
'was  a  good  thing.  I  say  fiction  now,  because  we  have 
grown  wise  and  know  better ;  but  it  was  the  new  truth 
a  few  centuries  ago,  and  the  fiction  was  on  the  othtr 
dside.  It  was  supposed  ^  be  a  fi^sh  factor  in  the  ad- 
yancement  of  the  wpriff,  "to  refine  the^assions,  put  a 
ctifb*dn  Ihfi'Urutalities  of  a  franE  sensualism,  teinper 
the  rule  of  "tKe  strongest,  afld"s<jften  the  asperities  of 
life.  But  the  good  people  who  -try  to  think  for  us  now 
give  it  bad  names,  and  lay  at  its  doors  half  the  sins 
of  the  world,  moral,  literary,  and  social. '  It  gives  false 
views  of  life,  they  tell  us,  and  does  not  make  for  hap- 
piness or  prosperity  of  any  sort.  It  creates  wants 
without  supplymg  them ;  it  is  enervating ;  it  is  selfish ; 
it  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion — z.  veiled  sensualism, 
which  is  a  great  deal '  worse  than  sensualism  without 
any  veil.  In  short,  sentiment  has  had  its  day ;  we  have 
outgrown  it.  The  reign  of  science  and  reason  has 
begun. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  fashionable  attitude 
toward  sentiment  is  distinctly  patronizing.  It  is  weak 
to  feel  deeply,  but  to  show  that  you  feel  is  worse ;  it  is 
bad  form.  When  it  is  possible  for  wives  to  dissect 
their  husbands  and  men  their  wives  as  mercilessly  as 
they  would  a  plant  or  a  flower ;  when  youth  looks  upon 
respect  as  antiquated,  reverence  as  a  dead  superstition, 
and  emotion  as  vulgar ;  when  a  school-girl  can  tell  you, 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  that  her  mother  lacks 
the  character  to  assert  herself  properly^  that  her  fath- 
er is  a  "back  number,"  and  that  she  is  going  to  "lead 
her  own  life" — whatever  that  may  mean — if  she  has  to 
"smash  things"  to  do  it,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
sufficiently  free  from  the  little  foibles  of  sentiment  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  critics.  "I  have  a  scien- 
tific mind,"  said  an  up-to-date  girl,  quite  too  young  to 
know  what  kind  of  mind  she  had:  "I  hate  poetry;  I 
hate  sentiment ;  I  propose  to  range  my  life  on  a  basis 
of  fact.    My  nature  craves  luxury.     I  want  position, 

r)wer,  and  fine  appointments.    That  means  money,  so 
have  definitely  made  up  my  mind  not  to  marry  with- 
out it." 

But  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  love  only  that  is  put- 
tine^j^t^elf  on  a  more  practjf;aj  and  less,  disquieting 
b'asip^.,"fri.fn<^ip  in  the  coining  age,"  they  tell, us, 
"is  to  be  universal  and  hearts  will  be  large  enough  to 
embrace  the  world."  Just  yvhat  sort  of, friendship  this 
is  to  j)'e  it  is  not  easy  to  determine!  When, an  emotion 
is  diluted  to  that  extent  it  becomes  simply  a  theory, 
and  there  is  not  much  left  for  anybody.  Imagine,  too, 
what  life  would  be  if  our  heartstrings  were  really  at- 
tached to  every,  one  we  happened  to  meet,  with^all  that 
implies!  Friendliness  is  one  thing,  friendship,  in  any 
true  sense,  quite  another.  But  we  are  evolving.  ,  Per- 
haps we  are  on  the  road  to  that  blessed  time  when 
everybody  will  be  too  muph  like  everybody  else  to 
rouse  a  special  emotion.  Certainly  the  old  ideals  have 
grown  antiquated.  The  friendship  of  Amis  and 
Amiles  would  be  pronounced  a  species  of  lunacy  today, 
and  with  some  reason,  though  it  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  prj^ctical  altruism,  that  I  know  of.  That  simi- 
lar friendships  do  not  exist  today,  one  can  not  say. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  fine  sympathies  that  never 
come  to  the  surface.  But  the  drift  of  the  age  is  alto- 
gether agjWnst  them.  There  is  no  time,  for  them,  and 
they  are  lo^ed  upon  largely  as  dreams. 

All  this  may  imply  a  more  sepsible  view  of  things 
and  a  rational  widening  of  human  interests.  It  is  pos- 
sibly better  to  love  many  people .  a  little  than  a  few 
people  a  great  deal.    We  are  told  that  it  is,  by  those 


whd  afe  doubtless  wiser  than  I.  Love  of  a  theoretical 
soft  may  grow  by  distribution.  It  is 'like  shattering 
to  atoms  tte  mirror  that  reflects  the  sky,  so  thatevery- 
•  cwie  may  carry  away  a  bit  of  it.  After  all,  you  have 
only  your  poor  little  bit  of  glass,  but  where  is  the  sky 
with  its  infinite  depths?  To  be  sure,  you  get  rid  of 
the  old  spiritual  exclusiveness.  Whether  this  is  desir- 
able or  not,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  problems  as 
the  equalization  of  human  conditions  and  the  parity  of 
human  talents.  If  we  have  no  mountains,  we  shall 
have  no  valleys.  But  when  we  have  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting down  ail  the  heights,  dashing  genius  from  its 
pedestal,  sentiment  from  its  possible  dtitudes,  patient 
merit  from  its  goal,  and  reducing  the  world  to  a  dead 
level  of  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  mediocrity, 
we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  a  sterile,  shadeless 
desert,  without  even  a  possibility  of  the  poor  makeshift 
of  irrigation  that  permits  us  to  draw  from  nature's 
stores  when  the  trees  and  hilltops  fail  us. 

The  <<  Occupative "  Element  in  Education 
Chaklbs  F.  Thwing,  in  the  February  ,^or»>H,  New  York 

Excerpt 
The  content  of  education  should  be  educative  for 
both  men  and  women,  and  not,  to  use  the  word  which 
Edward  Rowland  Sill  uses,  "occupative."  The  occu- 
pative element  too  often  displaces  the  educative.  Let 
the  educative  prepare  for  the  occupative.  Let  not  the 
woman  while  in  college  be  concerned  much  with  her 
future  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  not  the 
man  while  in  college  be  concerned  immediately,  but 
only  mediately,  with  his  occupation.  The  first  con- 
cern of  each  is  education.  On  this  gfround,  therefore, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  in  practise  I  should  not  like 
to  have  a  woman  select  courses  in  domestic  science, 
for  usually  these  courses  do  not  Und  her.  Let  not  the 
college  laboratory  be  turned  into  a  kitchen.  Also,  I 
should  say,  let  no  college  girl  select  the  lighter  courses 
of  the  curriculum,  the  merely  cultural  or  social  courses, 
for  they  do  not  usually  Und  her.  Let  not  the  class- 
room be  turned  into  the  parlor.  I  would  not  have 
the  college  man  take  courses  in  psychology  on  the 
ground  that  some  time  he  may  be  a  father.  Do  not 
turn  the  lecture-room  or,  the  laboratory  into  a  nursery.. 
Let  women  and  men  be  ti-ajned  in  those  studies  which 
train  them  to  think,  which'will  give  them  the  power  of 
appreciation,  and  make  them  righteous.  When  they 
are  thoroughly  trained  to  think,  to  appreciate,  and  to 
do  right,  and  when,  having  these  qualities,  they  are 
called  upon  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  I  am  sure  they  will 
apply  their  power  of  thought  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  kitchen.  Let  them  be  trained  to  think, 
to  appreciate,  and  to  be  righteous,  and  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  train  children  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
bear  to  this  training  the  same  essential  elements. 

The  best  lawyer  is  the  student  who  never  goes  near 
the  courts  or  the  office  until  he  has  finished  his  course 
of  studies  in  both  the  college  and  the  law  school.  To 
think,  is  the  lawyer's  first  duty.  He  will  learn  the 
technique  of  procedure  and  practise  easily  enough 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  take  up  procedure  and  prac- 
tise. The  best  business  man  is  not  the  graduate  of  the 
business  college,  or  the  business  course  of  the  high 
school,  but  the  graduate  of  the  classical  course ;  for  to 
think  is  the  duty  of  the  business  man,  and  the  power  to 
think  is  best  trained  bythe  classical  course  of  the  high 
school  or  college.  The  business  man  will  learn  easily 
enough  all  the  details  about  business  when  its  prin- 
ciples are  mastered.  -  Train  the  woman  and  the  man 
to  think,  to  appreciate,  and  to  be  righteous,  then  send 
each  out  to  do  his  work,  to  live  Tiis  life. 
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Lincoln  in  Contemporary  Caricature 

We.jire  isdebted  to.  the  Reviszv  of  Reviews  for  the 
Qaricatiufes  of  -  Lincoln  ,  reproduced  herewith  from  a 
large  cojlection  in  the  ..February,  number  of  that^maga- 
«ne,  .  '^Political  cartooiivig,"  .the.  Revietv,  says*  ''was 
not  in  Lincoln's  day  so  familian  a 'bitancfai  of  journalism 
a&  it. has  5ince rbecome. ,.  It:  wa&.used  ta  £oipe 'extent, 
hovrevei:;:  ^ad  then,  as  Jiowy  it  served  to  show  how 
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people  holding  different  points  of  view  really  felt. 
Apropos  of  the  present  interest  in- 'Lincoln  and  his 
times,  we -haTe  thought  it  worth  while  to  reproduce  a 
number  of  cartoons  in  which  Lincfo'lh  was  the  principal 
figure,  tisirig  for  that  purpose  the  files  of  Harper's 
Wiekly,  Ffank  Leslie's,  and  London  P'uncH,  and  a  col- 
lection df  lithographed  poster  cartobtis  that  were  is- 
'sued  gfeparttely  from  time  to  tihie  by  Messrs.. Currier 
&  Ives,  of  N6W  York." 
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'      UntBAD  tItVOOUI  AITS  TU  OLD  MAH  OF  TH  UU, 
MCnVTAHT  or  TVll  HATT  VUXM, 


MM.  KOftT^I  AKD  nm  ATTOKHST., 
*    Un.  Hoimii  "To*  •«•,  Mr.  UiHjcU';w»'bA««fftM«i'' 
torlr  in  <tor  ooor**  of  action;  I  v»ut  peivie,  Andto,  tf  ytm 

cAonot  effect  ah  unicAMe  mrr«6t*nteat.  X  niMt  ptft  tM  MiiB 
Into  other  hADdi."-nt)iBPiuiefc,teptiteba*M,Ult.,    .."> 
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'Azffecan    family,    in   atl   Its   Variations, 
wfth' wiiat  appears  to  be  in  'island' 'of 
Atliapascans '  or  Bortel  ineti  preserved 
'  iii '  the  midst  by  glacial  'c6nditi6ils  Rn- 
■  geri'hg  in   the^  high  "rfegion's  ' hear  the 
'  Mexico-United  Stitts  lint;   'then   fi;)!- 
loWs  the  Siouan ;   Iheni  the  Wrdespreiid 
Algbn(}uian  stock;    liext  the'  Athapas- 
can;  atid  finally  the  EskimWan,  which 
Had 'always  b'feen'  held  againsl  the  Sedge 
of  the  glacier's  by. the  back  pressuire'of 


The  Nortb-Americfins  of  Testerdmy 

TV  Ntrtk-Amtricant  af  YfsttrJmy.  By  Frioebick 
S.  Du-Lkmbaugh.  Cloth,  pp.  4S7,  (4.  New  York  : 
G;  P.  Putnmm>  Sons.  .    '  ,    ,.     . 

This  is  a  comparative  study  of  North 
American  Mii,-  customs,  and  products, 
written  on  the  theory  of  the  ethnic 
unity  of  the  race.  The  author  can  not 
even  speak  calmly  of  the  theories  of  dif- 
ferentiation of  race  which  are  'based 
upon  uneven  development  aldng'any 
line.  The  presencej'df  the  ■  Amerinds, 
Mr.  Dellenbaugh  explains  by  a  theory 
that  there  was  before,  or'  perhaps  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of,  the  glacial  period 
a  wider  distribution  of  land  surfaces  on 
latitudinal  lines,  whieh  invited  latitudi- 
nal migrations.  The  cold  pushed  all 
southward,  without  regard  to  the 
method  of  their  arrival,  towards  the  nar- 
row, funnel-like  part  of  the  continent, 
and  also  to  the  lower  levels.  "The 
most  crowded  tribes  developed  most 
rapidly  because  such  development  was 
imperative  for  self  preservation,  and 
their  culture  filtered  through  in  dimin- 
ishing ratio,  according  to  distance,  to 
the  less  crowded  regions — that  is,  to 
the  climatically  less  favorable  regions; 
but  all  who  were  closely  crowded  into 
the  funnel  progressed  along  similar 
lines  and  in  much  the  same  degree, 
without  regard  to  relationship,  so  that 
we  find  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  largest  number  found 
refuge   from  the  cold,   many  different 


stocks  in  almost  pafallel  stages  of  cul- 
ture." 

Of  the  great  stocks  surviving  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Columbian  era,  which 
may  be  traced  by  their  language  from 
Panama  northward  as  they  expanded 
to'  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
author  says:  "The  Yucatec  tribes  had 
•held  the  region  south  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  isthmus,  and  owing  to  this  slight 
barrier,   and   perhaps   to   another  bar- 


BIRD-SHAPBO  EARTHEN  BOWL,  ARKANSAS.    M 


rier  of  a  strait  through  the  land  about 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
canal,  had  developed  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  tribes  to  the  north,  and  may 
also  have  preserved  more  of  their 
original  character.  Thence  stretching 
north  far  into  the  United  States  was 
the  great  composite  Shoshone,  or  Uto- 


DEATH-lf  ASK  VASB,  TENNESSEE.     % 


the  southern  stocks,  and  being  most 
remote  was  less  affected  by  filtration 
from  the  development  center,  and  thus 
remains  today  a  more  differentiated 
stock  than  any  other.  The  western 
arm  of  these  stocks  was  generally 
farther  north  than  the  eastern  because 
the  climate  wis  and  is  milder  in  the 
west,  the  trend  of  the  ice  front  being 
now,  and  apparently  always  having 
been,  N.  'W.  to  S.  E.  Distribution  of 
skill  in  pottery  follows  about  the  same 
lines,  'petering'  out  wdth  stocks  farth- 
est from  the  Yucatec  center." 

The  author  splendidly  illustrates  his 
theories '  in  the  several  chapters  on 
language,  writing,  basketry  and  pot- 
tery, weaving  and  costume,  carving, 
architecture,  weapons  and  implements, 
employments,  amusements,  customs, 
myths,  and  organization  and  govern- 
ment. Each  chapter  contains  a  large 
numter  of  pictures  strictly  related  to 
the  text  and  by  their  aid  the  novice 
can  make  many  comparisons  that  are 
very  interesting  to  himself  if  riot  very 
valuable  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
A  vast  amount  of  material  relating  to 
the  Americans  of  yesterday  is  brought 
together  here  in  the  form  of  typesuof 
the  more  important  discoveries  'Re- 
garding them.  Much  morei  howeVfer, 
remains  to  be  collected,'  and  it  Ts-  the 
author's  hope  that  his  book  Will  'arouse 
deeper  interest  in 'the  gathering  of  this 
material.  TTiis, ''indeed;  should  be  the 
effect  of  the  volume.  The  reader 
stands  in  awe  of  the  results  which 
patient      investigators      have     already 
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achievicd,  and  hopes  for  the'  clearing 
up  of  many  pointk  Which  remain  unset- 
tled regarding  the  remote  inhabitants 
of  our  land.  Wonder  succeeds  won- 
der as  we  come  upon  the  evidence  that 
the  continent  was  peopled  at  a  period 
so  remote  that  other  races  had  not  yet 
developed  their  present  characteristics, 
before  the  glacial  epoch,  and  when  the 
land  surfaces  of  the'  world  were  per- 
haps distributed  latitudinally,  and  sepl- 
arated  only  by  narrow  waters. 

The  History  of  Tammany  Hall 

Tk*  HitUry  y  Tummmny  M»U.  By  GustavW 
Mveu.  Cloch,pp.3S7,  Si-SO'  Publlihed  by  tho 
Author,  59  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Myers  tells  of  the 
di£5culties  he  encountered  in  securing  a 
publisher,  for  this  book.  Two  large 
houses  here  refused  to  examine  the 
manuscript;  four  others  considered  the 
publication  inadvisable,  although  their 
readers-  returned  favorable  recommen- 
dations ;  and  even  >after  the  expense  of 
publication  had  been  guaranteed  to  a 
certain  house-,  the  firm  replied,  "We 
should  hardly  feel  warranted  in  lock- 
ing horns  with  Tammany  Hall."  We 
trust  that  the  dangers  of  publishing  the 
book  will  not  extend  to  the  reviewer. 
At  all  events,  we  have  the  temerity  to 
commend  the  book  as  a  very  praise- 
worthy piece  of  work  as  a  history  and 
as  a  political  document. 

Mr.  Myers  has  been  inspired  by  no 
partisan  intent  in  writing  his  book,  and 
he  often  characterizes  political  rascals 
and  rascalities  by  far  milder  terms  than 
are  commonly  used.  He  disposes,  in 
the  course,  of  his  story,  of  a  good  many 
pretenses  that  are  very  common  in  New 
York  city,  and  elsewhere  where  the 
Democratic  party  sees  fit  to  uphold  the 


criminal '  association  that  controls  the 
party  w  this  city.  .  Mr.  .  Mxe^s  ^ows 
that  every  Taimmany  leader  from  Willr 
yaxa  Mooney,  famous  for  his  charge  tO' 
the  public  account  of  about  $1,000 
w6rth  of  "trifles  for  Mrs.  Mooney,"  to 
Richard  Croker,  have,  been  involved  io: 
some,  degree  of  theft  from  the  city,  if 
not  directly,  then  by  the  manipulation 
of  contracts  and  sale  of  nominatiMA 
and  offices. 

There  is  sufficient  answer  here  for 
those  who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe, 
that  Tammany  is  a  respectable  political 
organization  which  has  fallen  tempo- 
rarily into  bad  hands.  It  was  never 
respectable.  It  was  born  of  a  false 
pretense,  the  charter  being  granted  for 
a  charitable  or  benevolent  institution, 
and  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  be- 
tween the  hall  and  the  society  so  far 
as  actual  results  are  concerned.  The 
society  has  always  ruled  the  hall.  Tam- 
many's first  political  campaign  -  tpok 
place  in  1800;  and  we  are  told  that  to 
evade. the  election  laws  "Tammany  had 
recourse  to  artifice."  "Artifice"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  in  every 
campaign  since  that  time,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Myers's  most  frequent  captions  is 
"More  Disclosures." 

In  1815,  Tammany  gained  absolute 
control  of  both  city  and  state,  a  power 
which  it  has  held,  ^with  some  bpses. 
up  to  the  present.  It  was  in  1850,  it  ap- 
pears, that  more  scientific  methods  of 
political  corruption  were  invented  and 
adopted.  Fernando  Wood  is  credited 
with  having  greatly  refined  the  methods 
employed  up  to  that  time,  and  from 
Wood's  time  to  the  present  Tammany 
Hall  has  been  ruled  by  a  sucession  of 
bosses   who   have   permitted    the    rank 


and  file  only  the  most  aominasl  part  in. 
the  control,  of  affairs.  Wood,  Tweed, 
Kelly,  and  X^foker  have;  succeeded  one 
another  as  "boss"  pi  .  Taumm^y  and 
New  York  city.  All  except  Kelly  ac:i 
cumulated  immen^  fortunes  without 
being  engaged  in  any  known  business  of 
the  ordinary  character. .  Those  who  in- 
S(^,  th%tt  good  ?ver  h^,  or  ever^can, 
come  out  of  Tammany  Hall,  should 
Tta^  Mr.  Myers's  voliline* 

*        '  ■'      ■    . 

EastoTer  Court  Honae 

EatUmr  Cmri  Hamf.  By  Hinky  Buimham  Boons 
and  KsNNirrH  Bbowk.  Cloth,  pp.  31S,  %\.y>. 
New  York  :  Harper  &.  Brochen. 

The  series  of  navels  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent phases  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can life  has  begun  every  promisingly 
with  "Eastover  Coart  House."  It  is  a 
Virginia  story  of  today,  and  while  it  is 
no  doubt'  a  true  enough  picture  of  ex- 
isting conditions,  it  is  just  as  dis- 
tinctly a  romance  as  the  tales  dealing 
with  that  state  in  the  hazy  days  of  its 
early  history.  The  writers  have  chosen 
for  the  scene  of  the  story  a  picturesque 
'  community  that  has  been  passed  by  in 
the  march  of  progress  and  slumbers 
away  undisturbed  by  the  activity  and 
rush  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
newly  arisen,  thriving,  bustling  towns 
farther  south.  Something  of  the  life 
of  the  old  south  is  here  preserved.  A 
few  old  families  still  cling  to  remnants 
of  the  big  plantations.  The  clerk 
comes  back  from  his  hall  bedroom  in 
New  York,  and  a  throng  of  broad- 
hatted  planters  and  farmers  shake  him 
by  the  hand  and  make  welcome,  for  is 
he  not  the  son  of  Colonel  Gilmer,  of 
Mo'ten's  Bend?  His  emfdoyer,  re- 
turning to  his  childhood's  home,  finds 
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hiinseM  siili  t«iUeml:>t;red  a$  tbe  son'  of 
an  overseer,  and  alt  his '  money  and 
even  Us  fine  team'  of  'bd^s  'bring  no 
change  ita^Maf  social 'Status.  No  one 
had  ever''  received  the  father,  why  the 
son?  Even  the  Negroes  descended 
from  the  slaves  of  "fam-bliei  Of  Qual- 
ity" speak  in  lofty '  cbntempt  of  "free 
niggers'."  Hugh  Carrihglton,'  the  hei<o,- 
refuses  to  join  the  cbwpahy  of  young 
men  who  year  bjr  year  Arigrate  to  -Va- 
rious cities  to  earn  their  living.  A 
shop  or  even  a  profession  would  ham- 
per his  independence,  so  he  clings  to 
the  acres  of  his  fathers  by  heroic  thrift 
and  ingeniously  dodg^ing  his  creditors. 
He  has  inherited  along  with  "a  fine 
sense  of  honor,"  an  utter  indifference 
to  "common  honesty,"  the  payment  of  ' 
debts '  being  regarded  as  a  shop- 
keeper's, not  a  gentleman's,  virtue. 
He  is  only  brought  to  see  things  in 
their  true  perspective '  when  his  aunt, 
in  her  pride  and  courage  when  brought 
to  bay  a  fine  specimen  of  the  southern 
woman  of  the  old  regime,  offers  to  sell 
the  family  plate  to  dear  his  accounts, 
and  when  his  sweetheart  denounces 
his  remissness  as  a  stain  on  his 
boasted  chivalry.  All  the  diaracters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Englishman, 
who  has  come  over  fOr  the  hunting, 
and  the  oily  politician  and  his  wife, 
who  might  belong  to  any  part  of  our 
country,  exhibit  some  trait,  good  or 
bad,  of  the  conditions  from  which  they 
sprang.  There  are  a  number  of  stir- 
ring incidents  in  the  story,  notably  a 
steeplechase  and  an  attempted  lynch- 
ing. The  love  interest  is  marred  by 
giving  overweight  to  Hugh's  passing 
fancy  for  the  general's  wife,  and  surely 
it  was  a  breach  of  art  to  send  him  gal- 
livanting off  to  the  Philippines  when 
his  conduct  would  have'  appeared  far 
more  heroic,  and  the  plot  have  gained 
in  construction,  by  allowing  him  to 
do  his  duty  at  home. 

»  MjjH^  Br^far  N|»tice8 
TMrlbraty  {C^ion  of  the  works  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale  now  stand  com- 
plet^^kpollection  of  "Poems  and  Fan- 
dfes^^upplying  the  tenth  and  last 
volume.  It  has  been  the  author's  priv- 
ilege in  his  eightieth  year  to  review 
the  work  of  a  lifetime  and  to  revise  its 
publication.  He  has  supplied  new  in- 
troductions for  all  of  the  volumes, 
which  have  proved  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  edition.  'We 
have  already  spoken  from  time  to  time 
in  commendation  of  individual  vol- 
umes, and  we  now  add  our  unqualified 
praise  of  the  edition  as  a  whole.  It 
preserves  for  us  in  a  handsomely 
made  set  of  books  the  opinions  of  an 
original  thinker  on  various  political, 
social,  and  educational  themes  that 
have  been  up  for  discussion  during  the 
last  half  century,  and  the  fancies, 
irave  or  gay  or  whimsical,  of  a  very 
entertaining' 4|i|iter.  (Qoth,  10  vols., 
$1.50  each.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
BostM.) 

G.  P.  Putnam's  SonS' issue  "A  Short- 
er Course  in  Munson  Phonography,"  a 
condensation    of    James    £.    Mimson's 


"Art  of  Phonography,"  containing '  all 
of  the  eSdentiaU  of  the  latter  and  be- 
ing esift'clill^  adapted  for  school  titc 
The  author  claims  for  his  system,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  many  years,  a 
simpler  alphabet,  absence  of  those  try- 
iiig  "exceptions"  to  rules,  and  the  ad^ 
mtion  of  the  system  to  the  practical  rd* 
quirements  of  reporting.  It  is  very  dif- 
iiaiH'to  obtain  unbiased '  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  various  systems '  of 
phonography;  the  expert  in  one  system 
invariably  declares  that  his  is  the  one 
end  only  true  method.  Mr.  Munson's 
claims  are,  however,  well  supported  by 
internal  evidences  and  the  experience 
of  others,  and  we  are  inclined  to  add 
that  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  all  the 
inventors  of  phonographic  systems. 
(Ooth,  pp.  236.) 

Mr.  Ira  N.  Hollis  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable history  of  "The  Frigate  Consti- 
tution," making  the  vessel  the  central 
figure  in  our  navy  under  sail,  as  indeed 
she  was  and  is,  at  least  in  spirit.  For 
no  one  will  dispute  the  affection  gener- 
ally inspired  by  "Old  Ironsides,"  now 
an  outwardly  contemptible  hulk,  mast- 
less,  roofed  over,  and  deprived  of  every 
suggestion  of  the  noble  ship  that  car- 
ried terror  to  the  Tripolitans  and  won 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  American 
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sea  prowess  in  the  war  of  1812  by  three 
distinct  victories  over  British  ships,  not 
to  mention  the  outwitting  of  as  many 
squadrons.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  to 
her  original  condition,  providing  the 
sum  of  $400,000  for  this  purpose  is 
raised  by  private  subscriptions.  The 
Massachusetts  society  of  the  Daughters 
of  1812  are  the  agents  of  this  praise- 
worthy undertaking,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  meet  with  success. 
(Cloth,  pp.  263,  $1.50.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Of  the  Riverside  Biographical  Series, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
we  have  received  two  volumes,  "James 
B.  Eads,"  by  Louis  How,  and  "Benja- 
min Franklin,"  by  i^Btjl  E.  More. 
The  authors  in  each  case  have  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  but  Mr. 
How  had  the  advantage  of  a  subject 
whose  life  and  accomplishments  might 
more  readily  be  comprised  in  a  small 
volume  of  one  hundred  pages.  "The 
. -imany-sided  -FrBBMin"  presented  great- 


er difficulties,  but  bis.,biflgTapiher  has 
done  as  well  as  could  be  iexpected  in  the 
space  at  faisj  dnposal.;  ;The  volume^ 
meet  satisfactorily  the,  general  demand 
for  "thumb-nail"  biographies.  (Qotl^ 
?S  cents  each.)  .. 

'  Dorothea  Gerard,  in  "The  Conquest 
of  London,"  has.  told  the  story  of  four 
English  girls'  who  in  one  London  sea- 
son spend  the  whole  of  a  legracy  of 
£4,0001  in  a[n  attempt. to  dazzle  society 
and  capture  rich  husbands.  They  have 
a  good  time,  but  the  fish  that  comes 
into .  their  net  iE>  of  suQh  poor  quality 
that  it  is  straightway  thrown  back  into 
the  water.  They  return  to  poverty  and 
to  their  despised  suburban  home, 
where  two  of  them  find  what  London 
has  denied  them.'  (Cloth,  pp.  321, 
$1.25.  F.  M.  Buckles  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  Ca'S 

New  Books 

THE  NEW  EPOCH  FOR  FAITH 

By  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  author  of 
"  The  Christ  of  To-Day,"  "  The  Witness 
to  Immortality,"  etc  i2mo,  $1.50. 
This  book  is  an  uncommonly  fresh  and 
valid  contribution  to  the  best  kind  of  modem 
religious  literature.  It  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  religious  conditions  of  to-day  fiom  the 
point  of  view  of  a  progressive  thinker.  Dr. 
G  irdon  assumes  as  clearly  true  that  the 
direction  of  religious  development  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  toward  a  freer  and 
fuller  faith.  ~  His  work,  while  carefully  <iis- 
criminating,  is  distinctly  optimistic,  and  is 
written  with  remarkable,  literary  pow;er  and 
charm. 

SAM  LOVEL'S  BOY 

By    Rowland    E.    Robinson,    author    of 
"  Uncle  Lisha's  Outing,"  "  A  Danvis  Pio- 
neer,"  etc     l6mo,  $1.25. 
Sam  Lovel  is  a  well-known  hero  of  Mr. 
Robinson's.      The  present  story  tells  of  his 
son  from  the  time  when  Gran'ther  Hill  as- 
sisted at  naming  him  until   he   entered  the 
Union  army.     It  describes  how  Uncle  Lisba 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature- 
lore  and  trained  him  to  fish  and  hunt.     The 
story  is  very  well  told  and  is  fi4l  of  htmiori 

RIVERSIDE  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES 

A  group  of  compact  volumes  showing 
History  in  the  making,  through  the  Lives  of 
Leaders  in  the  State,  the  Army  or  Navy,  the 
Church,  Letters,  Science,  Invention,  Art,  In- 
dustry, Exploration,  Pioneering,  or  others  of 
the  various  fields  of  human  activity.  Vol- 
umes have  already  appeared  on  Andrew  Jack- 
son, James  B.  Eads,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Three  iVlore  Are  Now  Ready: 

PETER  COOPER 
By  RossiTER  'W.  Raymond. 

THOVIAS  JEFFERSON 
By  Hbnry  C.  Merwin. 

VILLIAM  PENN 
By  George  Hodges,  D.D. 

Strong,  compact,  effective  accounts  of  the 
careers  of  these  notable  Americaps.  Each 
i6mo,  with  photc^ravure  portrait,  75  cents ; 
School  Edition,  with  half-tone  portrait,  50 
cents,  net. 


■    Sold  iy  all  Booksilleri.     Sent,  postpmd,  by 
HOiUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,   Boston 
.  1 1  East  17TH  Street,  New  York 
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•.'MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   4 

DoMiOTlc.-^P  resident  McKinley 
made  a  larg^  number  of  nominations 
under  the  new  army  ^organization  law. 
. .  .The  observance  'bf  John  Marshall 
day  was  general  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the   country. 

F,OREioN.-T-The  body,  of  Queen  Vjc-, 
toria"was  entombed  at,  Frogmore. 
mauspletim,  Windsor,  tjesjd^,  that  of 
the  Jrincfe  •  fcoiisdrt,  the  4!<iremony  be- 
ing partly  public;  King  Edward  is- 
sued messages  to  the  people  of  Jhe 
British  cfcloriids  arid  ot  tile' empire;  a 
meeting  of  Guelph  sympathizers  was 
dispersed  b^  the  police  in  'Hanover. 
...The  begmning  of  the  festivities  to 
mark  th?  marriagp  of  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  occurred  at  The  Hague ,...  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  reported  brisk  fighting 
in  South  Africa,  with  the  capture  of  a 
Boer  gu^  and  the  killing  of  sixteen 
Boer  invaders  Of  Cape  Colony;  Gen- 
eral'De  Wet  is  reported  to  be  well  on 

his  way   to   the    Orange   river The 

first  joint  meeting  o/  the  Chinese  and 
foreign  peace  negotiators  wilL  be  held 
in  Peking.  ,  ,         . 

TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    $ 

Domestic. — ^The  president  appointed 
general  officers  under  the  army  reor- 
.ganizAtion  law,  making  Miles  lieuten- 
ant-general and  Young,  Chaffee,  and 
MacArthur  -  major  -  generals;  twelve 
brigadier-generals  also  were  nominated. 
...Henry  E.  Youtsey,  convicted  in 
Kentucky  of  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  Governor  Goebel,  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  . 

Foreign. — At  the  joint  conference 
of  envoys  at  Peking  the  foreign 
powers  submitted  demands  for  ■  the 
deaths  of  fifteen  Chinese  officials,  in- 
cluding Prince  Tuan;  Li  Hung  Chang 
strongly  urged  a  modification;  the 
question     of     withdrawal     of     foreign 

troops    was    also    mooted Emperor 

William  has  conferred  upon  Earl  Rob- 
erts the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
highest  German  decoration. 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    6 

Domestic. — ^Two  Manila  merchants 
and     contractors     were     arrested     on 

charges    of    aiding   the   insurgents 

The  South  Carolina  house  has  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $200,000  for  con- 
federate pensions. 

Foreign. — ^The  British  war  office 
has  decided  to  send  30,000  more 
mounted  men  to  the  aid  of  Lord 
Kitchener  in  South  Africa;  the  Boers 
cut  the  railroad  line  fifty-three  kilo- 
meters from' Lorenzo  Marques The 

Italian  government  was  defeated  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  at  Rome  by 


the  vote  of  618  to  102  on  the  debate 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  labor  ex- 
change at  Genoa. ..  .General  Julian 
Acosta,  chief  of  the  Venezuelan  revo- 
lutionists, is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
•of  the. government  forces. 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY'  7    ' 

Domestic. — Sailors  from  the  naval 
vessel  Lancaster  had  an  encounter,  with 
the  populace  at  •  Laguira,  Venezuela, 
and  were  obliged  to  flee  to  their  ship. 
.,.  Charles,  A.  Boutelle  ■  resigned  as 
member   of   congress   from   the   IVth 

Maine    district Five    persons    were 

killed  outright  and  a  score  more  or 
less  seriously  injured  by  the  wreck  of 
an  Erie  Chicago  express,  going  west, 
at  Greenvjlle.rPenn. 

Foreign.— The  wedding  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  and  Duke  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  took  place  ;at 
The  Jiagve.i.'.The  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Peking  replied  to  the  note 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  suggesting 
modera,tion  of  several  penalties  de- 
manded....  Five  hundred  people  have 
perished  in  the  oil  conflagration  at 
Baku,  Russia,  and  the  fire  is  reported 
beyond  control Recruiting  for  ser- 
vice in  South  Africa  is  brisk  in  Lon- 
don, and  three  Union  line  steamers 
have  been  requisitioned  to  transport 
troops  to  Cape  Town;  the  editor  of 
the  South  African  News,  at  Cape 
Town,  was  arrested  for  seditious  libel. 

FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    8 

Domestic. — P  resident  McKinley 
discussed  the  questions  of  relations  with 
Cuba  and  an  extra  session  Of  congress 
with  a  number  of  senators The  sen- 
ate committee  on  military  affairs  fa- 
vorably reported  all  the  nominations  of 
general  officers  made  by  the  president, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Generals 
Wood,    Grant,    and    Bell,    which   were 

held  up  for  further  investigation No 

official  notice  was  taken  of  Minister 
Wu's  attack  on  General  Otis,  although 
his  utterances  are  regarded  as  criticism 
of  the  president  and  Secretary  Root. 
The  secretary  of  war  has  asked  the  sen- 
ate to  provide  for  the  payment  of  .ex- 
penses amounting  to  $15,780  incurred 
in  collecting  data  concerning  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditures  in  Cuba. 

Foreign. — G  e  n  e  r  a  1  Roberts's  dis- 
patches to  the  war  office  during  1900 
from  South  Africa  were  published  in 
the  "Official  Gazette"  in  London;  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  reports  further  regarding 

military  operations  in  South  Africa 

A  petition  inviting  Belgium  to  arbitrate 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers 
was  presented  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties at  Brussels. 
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DoMESTic.-i-The  report  of 'the  con- 
gressfonal'committee  which  investigated 
the  West  Point'  military  academy  was 
mide  public,  together  with  its  recom- 
inendations  for  the  suppresion  of  haz- 

'ing A  mertiber  of  the  cabinet  said 

it  would  not  be  possible 'to  withdraw 
the  United  States  forces  from  Cuba 
before    next    fall    at    fhe    earhest. 

Foreign. — General  French  has  oc- 
cupied Ermelo,  in  the  Transvaal,  six 
thousand  Boers  retiring  before  his  ad- 
vance; a  deterniiifed  Boer  attack  on  a 
British  outpost  ■  at LBothwell  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss:;  the  teJct'  of  Piet  De 
Wet's  appeal- to  his  brother  Christian 
to'  cease  'fighting  is  cabled  from  South 
Africa;  the  German  press  continues 
■•tt»'  attack  Emperor  William  savagely 
■for  bestowing  the'  Order  of  the  Black 

'Eagle  on  Lord  Roberts Anti -Jesuit 

demonstrations  continued  in  Spanish 
cities;  in' Madrid  the  carriage  of  the 
papal  nuncio  was  storied. 

SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY    10 

■  D9MESTIC. — The  pacification  of  Pan- 
ky  is  regarded  at  Washington  as  a 
most  hopeful  sign  for  the  progress  of 

peace    ill .  the     Philippine     islands 

'Colonel  Altert  D.  Shaw,  representative 
in  congress  from  the  XXI Vth  Xew 
'York  district,  was  found  dead  in  his 
room  at  Washington. 

''K6retgv. '-7^. General  Kitchener  re- 
ports' that '.a  .Boer  force  under  Louis 
Bolha,  attacked  General  Smith-Dor- 
rien's  camp  at  3  A.  M.  on  February  6, 
and  were,  driven  off  after  heavy  fight- 
ing, ,the  British  losing  twenty-four 
killed  and  fifty-one  wounded,  the  Boers 
having  a  general  and  two  field  cornets 
killed,  and  leaving  twenty  dead  in  the 
hands  of  the  British;  the  Boers  under 
De  Wet  attacked  a  British  force  and 
captured  a  gun;   there  are  fen  cases  of 

plague   in    Cape   Town The    Cuban 

constitutional  convention  has  com- 
pleted its  work.  J 
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On  Her  Account 

On  her  account  they  left  the  land 
Where  rich  papa's  soap-factories  stand, 
And  'mid   the   Old   World's   classic 

show. 
Where    rank    is   high,    if   funds   are 
low, 
She    fought     the     fight     mama     had 
planned. 

At  that  strategic  dame's  command 
She  led   her    trumps   for   court-cards, 
and 
At  length  kind  Fortune  did  bestow 
On  her  a  count. 

And  so  she's  titled,  great,  and  grand; 
Mama  is  proud,  the  count  is  bland; 
All  three  are  pleased,  but  this  we 

know: 
Most  pleased  are  those  he  chanced 
to  owe, 
For  now  he  draws  with  lavish  hand 
On  her  account. 
—Job  Lincoln,  in  the  Century. 


The  Friencis  of  Youth 
"Ob,   where    are    the    friends    of    my 
youth?" 
In  a  moment's  reflection  I  cried; 
Through   a  door  peeped  a  head,  and 
the  ofHce  boy  said: 
"There's   a   gent   wants   to   see  you 
outside" : 
'Twas  one  of  the  friends  of  my  youth. 
With   emotion    he   grasped    my    hand 

tight: 
"You  will  pardon  these  tears,  I've  not 
seen  you  for  years — 
Could  you  loan  me  a  V  till  tonight?" 
— E.  P.  Neville,  in  the  Smart  Set. 


A  Recipe 

From  the  tomes  of  ancient  sages. 

Roosting  high  upon  your  shelves. 
Take  the  first  attractive  pages 

Into  which  your  fancy  delves. 
Then,  your  midnight  oil  igniting. 

Boil  them  gently  to  a  stew. 
Mix  with  ink,  and  spread  in. writing 

Firmly  fixed  'twixt  covers  new: 
And  this  modern  thought  transference 

Makes  a  dramatist  of  you. 

—Life. 


Love's  Alphabet 

A  the  Art  of  man  and  maid, 
B  the  Blush,  so  fair,  displayed, 
C  the  Challenge  in  the  eyes, 
D  the  Dart  that  quick  replies, 
E— but  why  the  rest  recall? 
The  rest  is  E-Z;   that  is  all. 
—Edwin  L.  Sabin,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


The  Power  of  Suggestion  - 

A   fentipede  was  happy   quite, 

Vntil  a  frog  in. fun 
Said,    "Fray    which    leg   comes    after 

which?"       .,, 
This  raised  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 
She  lay  distracted  .in  the  ditch 
,   Consideriag  how  to  run. 

— Scribner's. 


Managing  a  Husband 

"Aunt"  Charlotte  (colored  —  very 
much  so)  was  so  mild  a  creature  that 
we  had  never  suspected  it  of  hef.  The 
good  auntie  was  a  widow,  a  fact  of 
which  she  seemed  rathei-  proiid,  thoijgh 
she  always  spoke  of  the  late  departed 
with  the  igreatest  respect,  and  often  de-_ 
plored  her  condition;  but  the  state  of 
widowhood  appeared  to  be  rare  In  her 
circle,  and  it  gave  her  a  soit  of  distinc- 
tion. Somehow,  too,  she  seemed  to 
hold  vaguely  that  it '  rendered  her  judg- 
ment clearer  and  made  her  decisions 
deserving  of  greater  attention. 

"Fact  is,"  she  began,  one  day,,  with- 
out warning,  "yo'  gotter  know  how  to 
get  erlong  wid  a  man.'  Ain't  no  man . 
wot  ain't  gotter  be  managed,  'deed  there 
ain't.  There  was  my  'Gustus — jess  the 
bestest-meaning  man,  but  whah  would  I 
been  if  I  hadn't  managed  him?  Yo' 
see,  he  used  to  be  a  potah  on  a  sleeping- 
kyar,  an'  he'd  come  home  sleepy  an' 
cross,  which  was  natural.  Well,  he'd 
come  home  an'  scold  round  'bout  this 
thing  an'  that  thing  an'  udder  thing. 
Course  I  knowed  he  didn't  mean  it,  but 
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I  seen  it  didn't  do  him  no  good,  an' 
dida'jC  dooBauELsnO'gQad.. .«^o«I- jew  made-, 
yp^goy'taipd  to  see  'bout  it  One  mahn- 
ing  in,  ne' come, 'bout  nine  o'clock,  an' 
be  je^  kinder  fotwd  fault  ia^er.  gen'ral 
vfay.'bout  every  thing,!  an'  den  went  into 
de  udder  room  an'  jess  flopped  himself 
down  dA,  ,de  w'^ite  oed-spread  'thout  so 
'much  asvtekin'NijS  his  shoes,  an'  wont 
to  sleep.  -This  was  jess  a  little  too 
iBUcb--for.  me,  -an'  I  say»-  to  myself, 
IHe's  mah  laiyful  'usbaadi  thater  prom- 
ised to  love-'an'  honaih' 'an''''bey,;  bi^  I 
gotter  tek  him'  in  hand  fer  His  own 
good,  so  I  have  I' 

"So,  attfer  a  while,  when  'he  was  snor- 
ing right  lively,  I  jess  tek  mah  needle 
an'  mah  thread  an'  I  goes  in  an'  I  draws 
de  spread  all  up  around  him,  an'  I  sews 
it  good  ah'  strong  all  up  around  him, 
jess  like  er  cat  in  a  bag,  tight;  an'  says 
I,  'When  I  let  dat  cat  outer  de  bag  he'll 
be""er  better  cat,  so  he  wilU'  Den  I 
gets  'de  'tater-mashah,  an'  I  jess  gives 
it  to  him  good,  hard's  I  could  pound. 
He  wakes  up  an'  'gins  to  holler  mighty 
loud,  /  tells  yo' ;  but  I  jess  <keeps  on 
a-swinging  dat  mashah.  H6  keeps  tear- 
ing round  right  smaht,'btit  lie'ban't  get 
erway  nohbw.  Den  I  rests  a  little  an' 
asks  him  hoW  he  'feels  'bout  de  future, 
an'  he  don't /seem  to  feel  right'  an'  keeps 
trying  to  get  but,  an'  pretty  soon  turns 
ovah;'so  I  gets  up  an'  I  jess  mash  him 
some  moah  on  ''tother  side,-  tncbby  little 
wuss  dan  befofa,  seeing  I  had  a  hard 
subject  that  wa'n't  ready  to  listen  to 
reason.  An'  byme-by  he  'comes  more 
still,  an'  I  seen  he  was  'coming  to'  be 
reckerciled,  so  I  stops  an'  says  I, 
"Gustus,  do  yo'  reckon  yo'  be  good 
now,  an'  stop  yo'  fault-finding?'  an'  says 
he,  'Deed  I  Will,  Cha'lotte!  Lemmy 
out,  please  I'  An'  I  seen  he  meant  it,  so 
I  jess  ripped  de  seams  wid  mah  shears 
an'  let  him  out;  an'  a  mighty  meek  col- 
ahed  man  he  was,  too,  an'  nevah  wasn't 
cross  no  moah,  an'  took  off  his  shoes 
befoh  he  went  to  bed.  It's  jess  as  I  say 
— ^yo'  gotter  manage  a  man." — R.  S.  D., 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Buaineas  Situation 

Selected  and  Condeased  for  Public  OriMiOM 

THX  GENESAL  SITUATION 

Brmdttnttt,  New  York,  February  9 

More  seasonable  weatlier  in  tlie  east 
has  brought  up  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  retail  lines  a  little  tliis  week, 
and  at  the  west  and  south  distribution 
of  merchandise  is  on  a  satisfactory 
stale.  Prices  of  staple  products  show 
but  moderate  decline,  and  quotations 
of  manufactured  goods  are  steady  in 
all  directions.  Pressure  to  sell  is 
everywhere  conspicuously  absent.  Job- 
bers report  good  orders  for  spring 
goods,  particularly  for  the  western 
trade,  and  the  only  complaint  still 
comes  from  the  woolen  goods  market 
in  the  east,  which  has  not  yet  felt  the 
expected  stimulus.  In  this  line,  how- 
ever, prices  do  not  decline,  and  agents 
expect  better  conditions. 

□tOK  AND  STEKL 

Large  operations  in  the  stocks  of 
leading  steel  companies  do  not  affect 
the  volume  of  business  or  the  prices 
of  their  products  as  yet,  and  probably 
will  have  no  material  influence  in  the 
future.  Quotations  will  depend  on  the 
relation  of  supply  to  demand,  which 
at  present  gives  an  undertone  of  great 
strength.  This  is  most  evident  in  bil- 
lets, which  can  not  be  secured  at  the 
pool  price.  While  former  quotations 
are   nominally  in   force,   it  would   re- 

Suire  a  material  advance  to  secure  con- 
tacts. Structufel  "forms  fjeh  SXio  in 
notably  brisk  demand,  and  'It  is  im- 
possible to  secure  prompt  delivery  of 
aity  finished  steel  at  Pittsburg.  Chica- 
go makers  also  have  orders  far  ahead, 
and  at  all  leading  points  the  placing 
of  new  business  is  limited  to  small 
contracts.  Bessemer  pig  Is  firm  at  the 
recent  advance  to  $13.50,  although  no 
large  sales  are  reported.  Cut  nails 
have  followed  the  lead  of  wire  nails, 
advancing  $3  per  ton,  while  many 
other  forms  are  expected  to  be  put  on 
a  higher  level  when  producers  meet. 

WHEAT  AND  OOKN 

Wheat  fell  below  80  cents,  ample 
snow  affording  the  desired  protection 
in  winter  wheat  states,  while  the  chief 
support  was  a  better  inquiry  on  foreign 
account,  including  moderate  purchases 
for  Spain.  Atlantic  exports  for  the 
week,  including  flour,  were  2,874,111 
bushels,  against  2,247,402  in  the  week 
preceding,  and  2,115,875  a  year  ago. 
Corn  is  quiet,  maintaining  an  advance 
of  over  seven  cents  compared  with  the 
same  date  last  year. 

COnON  AND  woo. 

Textile  industries  do  not  revive  ap- 


preciably, even  the  lower  temperature 
failing  to  infuse  life  into  woolens, 
aside  from  better  retail  dealings.  Man- 
ufacturers make  small  purchases  of 
raw  material,  showing  preference  for 
the  cheaper  grades,  and  even  then  in- 
sisting on  small  concessions.  London 
auction  operations  became  less  satis- 
factory as  the  sale  progressed.  Cot- 
ton goods  are  uniformly  dull,  with 
some  labor  controversies  added  to  the 
other  troubles  at  the  mills.  Another 
reduction  in  the  average  price  of  raw 
silk  makes  a  loss  of  nearly  $2  per 
pound  since  January  I,  1900.  Spot 
cotton  lost  an  eighth  on  Monday  and 
another  on  Tuesday,  making  the  de- 
cline $12.50  a  bale  within  a  week. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS      • 

Comparative  returns  to  date  of  rail- 
road earnings  in  January  show  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  8.8  per  cent 
and  a  gain  over  1899  of  28.4  per  cent. 
The  heavier  gains  are  reported  from 
the  south  and  southwest,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  reflect  expanding  wholesale 
trade  in  dry  goods  and  groceries. 

FAILtTBIS 

Failures  for  the   week  were  269   in 
the  United  States  against  245  last  year, 
and  35  in  Canada  against  33  last  year. 
'staple  prices. 

Fti.  8, 1901.    Fri. »,  J90O. 

wheat,  No.  a  red rSJic.  liiic. 

Com,  No. » mixed  'Jjc.  'vJc 

Oate.No.a joWc.  agUc 

Rye.  No. »  We«em  el^c.  Xmc 

Coitw,  Mid.  upld...,,,..        ,?ic.  gj-iic" 

Pnnt  cloths,  64x64 ^Wc.  \\ic 

Wool.  Ohio  &^.X ,4,|?5c.  3/J3;c. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg 090.  30c 

Pork  mew  new..     «i3.7Sff«M.5o  tio.1}&ixt.ia 

Lard,  prime,  contt  r.ysar.Soc.         (.ax 

Butter,  ex.  creamery  ..^*.        aac.  a6c* 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.O.F....           lac  ia\c' 

Sugar,  centnt  960  ^j^c.  4540. 

su^r,  granulated...;....        5.50c.  5  joc 

Coffee,  No.  7  job'e  lots..         j%c.  jHc' 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal 7.70c.  i.ooc 

^teeJ  billets,  ton Jaoso  S33.TO 

SteelraiU    .....     «a6.oo  «35.«, 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb 17.03c.  16  a5c 

'.•^V'  4-37MC.  4.70c! 

"''•"> .    ...      20.a5c.  29.3  c. 

•Pittsburg. 
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Financial 

THE    MONEY  MARKET 
Bradttrufa,  Sew  York,  February  9 

There  has  not  been  this  week  the 
slightest  sign  of  any  curtailment  in  the 
supply  of  funds  available  for  stock 
market  purposes,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  coming  froni  the  interior  to  New 
York.  Some  increase  in  the  inquiry 
for  time  money  was  noted,  and,  as 
the  greater  activity  of  industrials  ne- 
cessitated larger  borrowings  on  that 
class    of    collaterals,    lenders    were    in 


nlany.  cases  disppsed.to  Isk  bigbit 
rates  for  loans  en  it  than  where  otAj 
a  modeiiate  'proportion  was  included. 
Otherwise  the  amounticii money  of- 
fered on  time  was  liberal,  and  the  .rates 
were  only  steadier  at  3®3l/i  per  cent 
for  thir^  to  sixty  days,  while  for 
longer  arrangements  the  figures  were 
i3i6  per  cent  For  call  money  2  per 
«ent  has  been  quoted  in  most  in- 
stances, though  rates  for  bankers'  bal- 
ances vary  between  i^@2^  per  cent 
Commercial  paper  is  not  offered  freely 
at  present,  and  the  buying  demand  is 
smaller  than  it  has  recently  been. 
Rates  are  based  upon  s'AlSiH  P<r 
cent  for  prime  double  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  decline  of  discount  rates  in  the 
London  open  money  market  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week '  was  accepted  in 
the  exchange  market  as  an  indication 
that  a  lowering  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land rate  was  liable  to  be  made  on 
Thursday.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
that  such  action  would  be  adopted 
mainly  to  prepare  the  London  mar- 
ket for  the  reception  of  the  expected 
issue  of  a  new  British  war  loan  for 
some  £10,000,000,  and  incidentally  to 
facilitate  subscriptions  for  the  new 
bonds  in  this  country.  A  weaker 
money  market  in  London,  supple- 
mented by  similar  tendencies  at  Ber- 
lin, had,  of  course,  more  or  less  effect 
on  the  market  here.  The  marking 
down  of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  on 
Thursday,  though  fully  anticipated,  had 
a  further  weakening  influence  on  the 
market  for  exchange,  and  on  that  day 
the  actual  quotation  for  demand  fell 
sharply,  going  as  low  as  4.87^.  This 
was  attended  by  a  reduction  of  yi  cent 
in  both  the  long  and  short  nominal 
rates  of  most  drawers.  The  market 
closed  on  Friday  at  4.84^@4.84^  for 
long,  4.87>4@4-88  for  short,  4-88H@ 
4.889^  for  cables,  and  commercial  on 
banks  4.83^@4.84l 

THE   STOCK  MARKET 

~  Exceedingly  lieavy  transactions  and 
mariced  advance's  in '  stock  market 
prices .  were   occasioned    on   the    New 
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York  Stock  exchange  this  week  on  the 
purchase  of  Southern  Pacific  by  the 
Union  Pacific  road,  and  by  the  antici- 
pated successful  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  sale  of  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Carnegie  steel  company 
to  the  other  large  steel  companies. 
On  the  latter  the  industrial  stocks  ad- 
vanced materially,  while  •  railroad 
shares,  headed  by  the  Pacific  and 
southwestern  stocks,  were-  the  objects 
of  heavy  speculative  purchasing  and 
advanced  rapidly.  The  market  was, 
however,  depressed  on  Thursday  by 
reports  of  an  obstruction  to  the  Car- 
negie deal  and  was  rather  unsettled 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  exhibiting  signs 
of  heavy  speculative  profit-taking  and 
some  liquidation.  There  have  been 
many  rumors  of  railroad  combinations 
which  affected  prices  of  stocks  and 
served  to  keep  alive  the  speculative 
excitement,  although  it  is  apparently 
realized  that  exaggeration  has  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  these  alleged  trans- 
actions. Foreign  interests  were  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  the  action  of 
our  market  and  bought  international 
stocks.  Public  participation  in  the 
market  has  been  increased,  although 
professional  manipulation  and  support 
seem  responsible  for  many  of  the 
movements  and  much  of  the  activity. 
Bonds  have  been  very  strong,  particu- 
larly speculative  issues,  and  recent  ad- 
vances in  second-grade  issues  are 
held,  and  some  new  lower-priced 
bonds  were  favorably  affected  by  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  railroad 
world. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  are  still  affected  J>y 
active  speculation  at  New  York,  ag- 
gregating for  the  week  $2,282,042,943, 
a  gain  of  12  per  cent  over  last  week 
and  of  26  per  cent  over  last  year.  Out- 
side of  the  metropolis,  however,  there 
is  a ,  gain  shown  of  6.7  per  cent  over 
last  week  and  of  4  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago. 


W^E.  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
"  by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  bum. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top  "and 
"pearl  glass"  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.    Try  them. 

Our  "lodcx"  describes  a/l  lamps  and  their 
^»frr  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
me  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lanp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbith,  Pittsburgh,  P>. 


Seod  i«c.  to  tlw  Jo*.  IMson  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  M.  J.  for  a  Huaple  package  of  tlieir  Amerlon 
OtapUte  Pe^dla,  worth  doable  the  moaay.  Men- 
tioa  roBuc  OrncioM. 
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iae  World 

dHARLU  B.  GoiMC,  in   the  February  Enriiutriitg 
1  MVMMT,  New  Yorlc.    Condensed  for  Pi)a^o  . 
^  OriHioH 

'  Will  it  pay?  Bald  and  sordid  as  the 
question  may  sound,  it  is  the  vital  one 
&>r  the  advocate  of  arbitration  to 
Answer. 

Can  there  be  any  answer  to  this  but 
alr^mphatic "Yes?"  Can  there  be 
any  feeling  but  condetnnation  mixed 
with  wonder  toward  a-  system  which, 
in  its  present  stage,  spends  exhaustive 
study  in  saving  a  fraction  of  a  pound 
of  coal  burned  under  the  boiler,  and 
wastes  unmeasured  human  energy 
wrangling  with  the  fireman  while  the 
costly  plant  stands  idle?  Which  spends 
unlimited  money  and  brain  power  per- 
fecting machines  that  can  run  con- 
tinuously without  stoppage  for  read- 
justment, and  then  tolerates  weeks  of 
inactivity  while  struggling  over  an  ad- 
justment with  the  machine  tenders? 
Which  "scraps"  unhesitatingly  tens  of 
thousands  in  money's  worth  of  trans- 
mission machinery  in  favor  of  a  newer 
type  giving  a  higher  percentage  of  ef- 
ficiency, and  tolerates  the  wastage  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  strikes  and 
lockouts,  brought  on  by  clinging  to 
an  antiquated  system  for  transmitting 
an  understanding  between  employer 
and  employees,  which  system  has 
about  as  low  an  efficiency  as  possible? 
Would  any  sane  board  of  managers  at- 
tempt to  run  a  railway,  or  start  an 
electric-lighting  plant,  or  operate  a 
mill  or  factory,  or*  send  a  liner  to  sea, 
with  a  mechanical  equipment  which 
was  certain  to  break  down  periodically 
and  lie  in  inevitable  idleness  until  re- 
pairs could  be  patched  up?  And  yet 
that  is  almost  an  absolute  analogy  to 
the  status  of  labor  conditions  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  range  of  such 
enterprises. 

The  land  which  is  to  gain  or  to 
maintain  industrial  supremacy  must 
perfect  methods  of  dealing  between 
manufacturers  and  workmen  as  she 
perfects  her  methods  of  building 
bridges  or  locomotives.  She  must 
send  the  lockout  and  the  strike  to  the 
scrap-heap  along  with  the  thousands 
of  other  inefficient  and  obsolete  de- 
vices she  has  thrown  out  of  her  shops. 
Their  wastefulness  is  intolerable,  and 
should  be  abhorrent. 

The  growing  movement  toward  or- 
ganization, among  employers  and 
^workmen  both,  affords  the  perfect  ma- 
chinery which  should  be  installed  in 
place  of  the  old  disorder.  I  believe 
that  in  the  conferences  of  the  leaders 
of  manufacturers'  and  workmen's  asso- 
ciations lies  the  complete  solution  of 
the  matter.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority desire  only  what  is  fair  and  just, 
and  in  the  organization  the  few  hot 
heads  are  harmless  against  the  pre- 
vailing reason  of  their  fellows.  Most 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  past  have 
arisen  from  partial  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  each  side,  of  the  views,  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions of  the  other.  Organization  fa- 
cilitates association,  and  association 
promotes  understanding.     In  this  vol- 
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PUBLIC   OPINION 

untary  arbitration,'  m  which  the  repre- 
sentatives pf  the  coaperating  paj.^jes-— 
capital  and  labor,  are  .tljietr  own  arbi- 
trators, .1  believe,  lies  the  perfectioo . 
of  hitrmony  and  the  completion  of 
ecopomy  in  the  industrial  world. 

'  .        '.^     .       .      ..  . 

Various  Topics 

Government  receipts  from  -  all 
sources  last  month  were  $47,520,286,  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  January, 
1900,  of  about  $492,000.  Expenditures 
were  $40,i09,5«)7,  which  leaves  the  sur- 
plus $^,4ii,oaa  Receipts  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  (seven  months)  exceed 
those  for  the  corresponding:  months 
last  year  by.  $10,240,000. 

The  total  output  of  iron  ore  •  from 
the  Lake  Superior  region  last  year 
amounted  to  19,059,393  tons.  It  is  for-, 
ty-six  years  .or  so  since  the  first  ore 
was  shipped,  and  in  that  time  171,- 
418,984  tons  have  been  sent  forth.  The 
output  of  the. last  five  years  has  been 
about  71,000,000  tons,  as  against  100,- 
000,000  tonS'  for  all  the  years  between 
1855-and  189s  inclusive.  The  Mesaba 
range  last .  year  contributed  over  41 
per  cent  of  the  total.  • 

It  is  reported  that  the  Standard  oil 
company,  has  a  new  pipe-line  competi-' 
tor  in.  the  shape  of  the  United  States 
pipe  line,  which  is  now  finished  from 
the  old  fields  of  McKean  county  to . 
tidewater  in  Delaware  bay.  There  are 
double  pipes  laid  along  tlie  entire  line^ 
380  miles,^  one  for  crude  and  the  other 
for  refined  oil.  The-  pipes  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  20,000  barrels  per  day. 

Consul  Hayes,  at  Rouen,  in  a  report 
to  -the  state  department,  says  .  that 
there  is  an  .open  field  throughout  most 
of  France  for  everything  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  cold  drinks. 
Ice-cream  freezers,  milk  shakers,  soda- 
water  fountains,  and  refrigerators 
would  find  a  ready  sale  if  the  people 
knew  of  the  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  their  use.  Rouen,  a  city  of  over 
150,000  people,  has  no  ice  factory, 
though  a  few  people  keep  ice  in  their 
cellars.       

NEW  YORK  &  FLORIDA   LIMITED, 

Via  Penn.  and  Southern  Ry.,  resumed 
service  Jan.  14th.  Lv.  New  York,  12.40 
p.m.  daily,  except  Sunday.  Dining, 
Compartment,  Observation  and  Draw- 
ing Room  Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to 
St.  Augustine,  also  carrying  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car,  New  York  to  Aiken, 
Augusta  and  Port  Tampa.  Diagrams 
now  open.  New  York  Offices,  271  and 
1185  Broadway. 


$80.00  Chicago  to  Calirornia,Portland, 
Semttle,  Tacoma  and  Pnget  Sound. 
Chicago  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
western Line.  Tickets  on  sale  each 
Tuesday,  February  12  to  April  30. 
Shortest  time  en  route.  Finest  scen- 
ery. Daily  tourist  car  excursions  per- 
sonally conducted  semi-weekly.  For 
tickets,  illustrated  pamphlets  and  full 
information  inquire  of  nearest  ticket 
agent,  or  address  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway,  461  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 
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Soathern  Railway's  Winter  Serriee  t* 

Florida  and  the  Resorts  and 

Cities  Month. 

The  tourist  Siea'son  has  opened  and 
this  winter  eVery  indication  points. to  a 
greater  flow  of  tourist  travel  to  this  fa- 
vored resorts  of  the  gjorious  sunny 
South.  The  Southerri  Railway,  with  its 
custoAary  foresight,  with  all  appliances 
and  meins,  is  prepared  to  carry  its  pa- 
trons to  them 'in  ,a  style  beyond  any  or; 
dinary  conception  of  luxury.  B^low 
are  given  the  departures  of  its  luxu- 
rious traiiis  from  New  York: 
12.40  Moon— NEW  YORK  AND 
„  «  -  ^  FLORIDA  LIMITED 
"•"J,^*«**«     for  St.  Augustine  and 

saaasjr.        .p^^    Tampa— Pullman 

Drawing  Room  Compartment  Sleeping 
Cars,.  Liljrary,  Observation  ao4  Dining 
Cars,  New  York  to  St  Aqgustine. 
Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars, 
New  York  to  Aiken  and  Augusta. 
Connection  at  Jacksonville  (parlor  cjir) 
for  Port  Tampa. 

3.26  p.    M.— N.  Y.  AND  FI.ORI- 
DA    EXPRESS.      St, 
'*»Myr  Augustine,  Palm 

Beach,  Miami  and  Port. 
Tampa.  Pullman  ,-  Drawing  Room 
Sleepipg  .Cars,  New  .York  to  Columbia,. 
Savannah,  Jacksonville^  Port  Tampa 
and  Augusta..  .Sleeping  Cars  Jackson-. 
ville  to  Palm  Beach  and  Miami..  Din- 
ing Car  service.  ,  Steamship  connec- 
tions for  Key  West  and  Havana. 
3.26  P.  M.— W ASHINGTON 
AND  CHATTANOO- 
»»"r.  GA    LIMITED,    VIA 

LYNCHBURG  AND 
BRISTOL.  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Roanoke, 
Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis.  Dining  Car  service. 
4.26  P.  M.-W  ASHINGTON 
AND  SOUTHWEST- 
Daily.  ERN  LIMITED.  Pull- 

man Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Cars.  New  York  to  Atlanta, 
Macon,  New  Orleans,  Birmingham, 
Memphis,  Asheville,  Knoxville,  Chatta- 
nooga and  Nashville.  Dining  Car  ser- 
vice. Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days Sunset  Limited  connection. 
12.10  Night— FAST  '  MAIL.  Pull- 
man, Jacksonville,  Port 
Daily.  Tampa    and.  Miami. 

Buffet  Sleeping  Cars, 
New  York  to  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville.  Steamship  con- 
nections for  Nassau,  Key  West  and 
Havana.    Dining  Car  service. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or 
address  New  York  offices,  271  and  1185 
Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern 
Passenger  Ag:t 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIR5 

The  Tariff  and  the  Steel  Trust 

Chicago  (111.)  Tinus-HiraU  (Rep.) 
Congressman  Babcock's  bill  to  put  steel  rails, 
billets,  iron,  wire  nails,  car  wheels,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  on  the  free  list  is  the  best  kind  of  an 
answer  to  the  silly  cry  that  a  protective  tariff  is  the 
mother  of  trusts.  This  measure  is  aimed  especially 
at  those  articles  manufactured  by  the  gigantic  steel 
trust  which  has  just  been  organized.  It  does  not 
touch  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  or  tin  plates,  but  opens  the 
field  of  competition  to  the  world's  manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel  products.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
showing  where  the  Babcock  bill  would  hit  the  steel 
and  iron  trusts  is  by  means  of  the  following  table  of 
the  imports  of  principal  articles  affected  by  it  during 
the  year  1900: 


Value 

Bar  iron  $1,058,761 

Bars,  railway,  of  iron  or  steel  or  in  part  of  steel. .  56,i2<> 

Hoop  band  or  scroll 12,409 

Ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets  and  bars  of  steel  and 

steel  in   forms 1,332.896 

Sheet  plate  and  taggers  iron  or  steel 426,541 

Wire  rods   1,212,594; 

Wire  and  articles  made  from 409,087' 

Cutlery    i,S77.S86' 

Firearms 799.337 

Machinery    3.963.395- 

Needles       369.36s 

Shotgun  barrels  in  single  tubes 207,7o6- 

Miscellaneous   1,686,083' 

Total   $i3,iii,88<>. 

The  tariff  on  the  various  articles  under  these  gen- 
eral descriptions  is  so  various  that  only  the  experts 
of  the  treasury  department  can  calculate  the  customs 
receipts  from  their  importation.  But  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would 
yield  in  the'  neighborhood  of  $5,900,000.  This  is  a 
sum  which  the  government  can  very  well  afford  to 
invest  in  the  experiment  of  testing  to  what  extent  s 
protective  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts. 

Nevir  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  immense  significance  that  an  at- 
tack upon  the  tariff  has  started  in  an  influential  Re- 
publican quarter.  Here  we  may  hopefully  look  for 
relief  from  the  more  than  mediaeval  policy  embodie<f 
in  the  Dingley  act.  Nor  could  we  expect  real  relief 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  Democrats  are  too- 
much  disorganized  by  differences  on  the  monejr 
question,  on  Bryanism  and  Populism,  to  make  any- 
effective  movement  for  tariff  reform.  But  when  the 
Republicans  make  such  a  movement  it  will  be  ir- 
resistible. The  combinations  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
any  effective  opposition  to  the  Babcock  bill;  and  if 
this  one  passes,  others  will  follow  until  every  monop- 
olized article  is  placed  on  the  free  list.  How  muclt 
effect  this  movement  may  have  on  the  prices  of  the 
articles  in  the  domestic  market  can  be  learned  only 
by  experiment.  The  steel  combine,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  will  charge  the  highest  prices  they  can  get, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  the  law  of  trade. 
They  habitually  sell  at  lower  rates  in  Europe  than  ir» 
America,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  tariff.  It  is- 
no  new  phenomenon.  It  was  done  by  the  producers 
of  copper  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  tariff  was  ar- 
ranged with  full  knowledge  that  they  might  do  so. 
That  system  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  end  will' 
come  soon  if  Chairman  Babcock  is  in  earnest  in  push- 
ing his  bill.  The  need  of  any  protective  duties  on 
iron  and  steel  passed  away  long  ago. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Rtpublican  (Ind.) 

This  would  be  a  reasonable  and  effective  measure 
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of  restraint  upon  the  proposed  monopoly,  which  in- 
tends to  buttress  itself  against  the  protective  tariff  in 
securing  control  of  the  domestic  market  and  exacting 
monopoly  tribute  upon  an  inflated  capital.  The  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States,  in  the  first 
place,  needs  protection  no  longer.  It  has  reached  a 
point  where  its  operations  are  offensive,  rather  than 
defensive,  in  respect  to  foreign  competition.  Its  rapid 
rise  to  this  position  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
commercial  world.  An  industry  in  this  position  needs 
no  protection.  The  protective  tariff  in  such  case  is 
merely  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  monopoly  in 
placing  the  home  market  under  monopoly  tribute. 
If,  then,  the  Republican  scheme  of  protection  has  not 
degenerated  into  one  for  the  protection  oi  billion- 
dollar  trusts,  these  iron  and  steel  duties  will  be 
promptly  removed  by  the  majority  in  control  at 
Washington.  We  shall  know  from  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Babcock's  proposal  how  the  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  stands  in  respect  to  billion-dollar  trusts — 
whether  it  is  in  favor  of  government  encouragement 
and  aid  to  them  in  home-market  extortions  or  not. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  xVortA  American  (Rep.) 

The  trusts  will  not  be  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  desire  of  Representative  Babcock,  of  the  house 
ways  and  means  committee,  to  put  iron  and  steel 
products  on  the  free  list.  If  their  equanimity  is  ruffled 
by  this  passing  breath  of  anti-trust  agitation,  they 
should  soon  recover  their  normal  composure  by  re- 
calling the  fate  of  the  anti-trust 'bill  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  judiciary  committee  and  passed  by  the 
house  in  the  closing  days  of  the  long  session  last 
June.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  imita- 
tors may  continue  to  perfect  their  "consolidations" 
and  "amalgamations"  witholit  fear  of  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  impossible  to  take  Representative  Bab- 
cock's mild  attack  of  monopoly-phobia  seriously. 
The  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  its  development. 
If  fellow-members  of  the  house  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  should  show  alarming  symptoms,  the  ways 
and  means  knows  of  a  safe  cure.  Should  it  come  to 
the  worst,  the  senate  has  an  infallible  remedy.  Con- 
sider how  efficacious  its  treatment  of  the  house  anti- 
trust bill  has  proved.  Representative  Babcock  is  on 
the  right  track,  but  he  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
he  will  accomplish  anything  worth  while. 
Chicago  (III.)  Chronicle  (Dam.) 
It  is  morally  certain  that  the  bill  can  not  pass 
before  the  expiration  of  this  congress,  and  then  the 
measure  will  be  as  dead  as  though  it  had  never  been 
introduced  at  all.     We  can  not  be  so  uncomplinien- 
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tary  to  Mr.  Babcock's  intelligence  as  to  suppose  he 
thought  it  possible  to  pass  the  bill  at  this  time.  It 
looks  much  as  thought  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  making  a  play  to  the  anti-trust  galleries — a 
play  which  he  well  knew  would  harm  no  trust,  exist- 
ing or  in  process  of  gestation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Babcock  for  admitting,  as  he  does 
by  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  billion-dollar  combine  as  this  steel  trust  would 
hardly  be  thought  of,  and  if  carried  out  would  be 
harmless  to  the  public,  in  the  absence  of  a  tariff  law 
which  enables  and  encourages  such  a  combine  to 
hold  up  and  rob  the  American  people. 

Chicago  (111.)  Evening  Pott  (Rep.) 

How  about  the  smaller  manufacturers  and  con- 
cerns in  the  steel  industry?  Would  not  the  placing 
of  their  products  on  the  free  list  tend  to  injure  them 
even  more  than  the  competition  of  the  gigantic  com- 
bination? Attractive  as  the  withdrawal-of-the-tariff 
remedy  is  in  the  case  of  trusts  guilty  of  extortion,  it 
is  recognized  by  fair-minded  economists  like  Pro- 
fessors Jenks  and  Ely  that,  instead  of  checking  mo- 
nopoly, it  may  under  certain  conditions  foster  it  by 
preventing  successful  operations  by  weaker  com- 
petitors. There  are  observers  who  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  monopoly  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry  even 
under  the  "community  of  interest"  to  be  created  by 
the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Carnegie  company. 
Competition  may  prove  irresistible. 

Threatened  Commercial  Warfare  •viiih 
Russia 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  (Dcm.) 

It  is  freely  predicted  in  Washington  that  the  order 
of  Secretary  Gage  to  assess  the  discriminating  duty 
of  not  quite  a  cent  a  pound  upon  the  bounty  paid 
sugar  of  Russia  will  lead  to  a  tariff  warfare  with  that 
country.  But  the  thing  may  not  turn  out  so  badly 
as  represented,  in  view  of  the  explanation  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  enforce  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  consequences, 
and  in  deciding  this  question  in  favor  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment and  against  Russia  he  will  bring  the  matter 
to  a  judicial  determination.  What  excites  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  Russian  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington much  more  than  the  amount  of  commerce  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  is  the  refusal  of  the  treasury 
aiitlioritics  to  accept  their  official  declaration  that 
Russia  iirrants  absolutely  no  export  boimty  on  sugar. 
P.iit  as  Germany  and  other  European  countries  which 
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export  sugar  to  the  United  States  pay  the  discrim- 
inating duty,  it  was  but  fair  to  them  as  well  as  to  this 
government  to  have  the  question  brought  to  a  ju- 
dicial decision. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  country's  trade 
with  an  empire  of  nearly  a  hundred  million  inhabi- 
tants has  been  put  in  some  jeopardy  by  this  dispute 
over  a  duty  on  a  few  hundred  tons  of  sugar.  [In 
Russian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1900  sugar 
amounted  to  $340,815  out  of  a  total  of  $7,897,030.] 
By  imposing  the  maximum  rate  of  the  Russian  tariff 
upon  imports  from  the  United  States  that  govern- 
ment can  effectually  discriminate  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  other  of  our  rivals,  and  it  may, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  these  rivals  will  rejoice  in  a 
quarrel  that  promises  to  turn  out  so  much  to  their 
advantage.  It  is  stated  that  considerable  quantities 
of  Russian  sugar  are  awaiting  shipment  to  the 
United  States  upon  removal  of  the  discriminating 
duty.  On  this  ground  retention  of  the  duty  is  strong- 
ly urged  by  the  American  sugar  interests,  which  had 
influence  enough  to  impose  an  unconstitutional  tariff 
on  Puerto  Rico.  Not  satisfied  with  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  average  sugar  duty  of  y^  per  cent, 
which  yielded  last  year  a  fiscal  revenue  of  nearly 
$60,000,000,  they  quarrel  with  a  discriminating  duty 
on  a  little  Russian  sugar  in  the  absurd  fear  that  the 
latter  will  become  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  cane  and 
beet  sugar  production  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  (Dem.) 

The  action  may  benefit  the  sugar  trust  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  challenge  Russia  to  the 
levying  of  retaliatory  duties  which  may  cost  Ameri- 
can dealers  in  things  other  than  sugar,  ten  or  a  dozen 
millions  per  annum.  This  is  an  act  of  economic  war, 
committed  by  one  executive  department  upon  a  state 
with  which  a  sister  executive  department  is  at  peace 
and  in  alliance. 

Press  Dispatch,  St.  Petersburg,  February*  16 

The  finance  minister,  M.  de  Witte,  has  proved  his 
ability  to  hit  quick  and  hard.  He  sent  to  the  senate 
on  Wednesday,  for  publication,  an  ordinance  levying 
30  per  cent  increased  duty  on  the  most  important 
American  imports  into  Russia.  The  ordinance  was 
published  today  in  the  OMcial  Messenger,  and  becomes 
effective  on  March  i.  This  action  is  greatly  regretted 
in  American  circles,  which  anticipate  much  harm 
therefrom. 


"Substitutes  for  Ship  Subsidies":   A  Reply 

Alexander  R.  Smith,  in  the  February  North  American  Review, 
New  York.      Excerpt 

It  is  a  somewhat  significant  commentary  on  the 
paucity  of  argument  against  government  aid  for 
American  merchant  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  that 
recourse  is  had  so  often  to  the  statistics  of  our  do- 
mestic shipping  to  prove  an  increase  in  "our  mari- 
time efficiency."  In  advocating  small  bounties  on 
cargoes  carried  from  the  United  States,  as  "substi- 
tutes for  ship  subsidies"  (see  Public  Opinion,  17 
January),  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller  falls  into  this  error. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  subsidies  are  not 
asked  for  vessels  in  our  domestic  trade,  but  only  for 
our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade.  Our  domestic 
shipping,  which  is  protected  by  our  laws  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  shipping,  is  in  a  state  of 
healthy,  prosperous,  and  profitable  growth.  The  re- 
verse is  true  of  our  unprotected  shipping  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  And  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  subsidies 
and  bounties  are  asked  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Windmuller,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
come  much  nearer  to  a  correct  statement  of  the  con- 
dition he  wished  to  describe  had  he  submitted  such 
a  table  as  the  following  in  place  of  the  one  he  used 
in  his  article: 

AMERICAN   TONNAGE  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN    189O  AND   1899  COM- 
PARED 

Total 
Year  Tonnage  Sail  Steam 

i^ 946.69s  749.065  197,630 

1899 848,246  488,216  360,030 

Here  is  shown  an  actual  decline  of  over  ten  per 
cent  in  our  tonnage  under  register  (in  the  foreign 
trade)  in  ten  years.  But  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to 
assert  that  there  had  been  an  actual  decline  in  the 
"efficiency"  of  our  tonnage,  as  it  is  estimated  that  a 
ton  of  steam  shipping  is  equal  to  three  tons  of  sail 
shipping.  On  this  basis,  therefore,  Mr.  Windmiiller 
might  contend  that  the  following  would  be  a  fairer 
statement  of  the  efficiency  of  our  shipping  under 
register: 

EFFICIENCY  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  UNDER  REGISTER  IN  I89O  AS 
COMPARED    WITH    1899 

Total 
Tonnage 
Year.  Efficiency 

1890  I.34I.9S5 

1899   1,568,306 

This  would  show  a  g^rowth  in  the  efficiency  of  our 
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marine  in  the  foreign  trade  of  over  seventeen  per 
cent.  But,  to  be  just,  Mr.  Windmiiller  would  have 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  our  steam  shipping 
that  has  been  aided,  during  the  larger  part  of  tlie 
decade  named,  in  which  the  growth  has  occurred, 
and  that  the  decline  has  been  in  our  sail  tonnage, 
which  has  received  no  aid  whatever  during  that  time. 
There  are  no  regularly  established  lines  of  steam- 
ships under  our  Hag  in  the  foreign  trade  that  do  not 
receive  direct  aid  fronx  our  government,  and  as  to 
steamships  which  do  not  receive  aid,  it  will  be  found, 
■upon  examination  of  the  official  records,  that  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  engaged  as  much  in  the  do- 
mestic as  in  the  foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that,  but  for  the  aid  given  by  the  enact- 
ment of  our  postal  subsidy  law  of  1891,  crippled  as  it 
was,  there  would  have  been  no  substantial  growth  in 
our  steam  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  between  1890 
and  1899. 

Mr.  Windmiiller  presents  a  fair  summary  of  the 
•essential  provisions  of  the  bill  now  pending,  but  he 
<ontends  that  "it  will  fail  to  accomplish"  its  "avowed 
•objects."  ^The  reason  he  ascribes  for  this  sweeping 
•opinion  is  that  the  subsidies  "will  chiefly  accrue,  for 
•some  time  to  come,  to  American  lines  which  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
passengers  and  expensive  freight."  He  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  this,  as  the  subsidies  will  chiefly  accrue  to 
^argo-carrying  ships.  But  the  "expensive  freight" 
<arried  in  fast  steamships  from  the  United  States  is 
mone  the  less  the  product  of  our  people  than  is  the 
inexpensive  freight,  and  happy  is  the  nation  which  is 
able  to  export  a  larger  quantity  of  "expensive  freight" 
than  of  inexpensive  products  in  their  unmanufactured 
state!  We  must  not  overlook  the  usefulness  of  fast 
steamships  as  mail  carriers.  And,  whether  or  not 
their  existence  stimulates  an  increase  of  passenger 
traffic,  it  should  be  remembered  that  passengers  are 
not  all  carried  in  the  cabins,  and  that  those  brought 
hither  in  the  steerage  have,  generally  speaking,  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  helping  our  people  to 
develop  their  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  and 
thus  adding  to  the  nation's  visible  and  tangible 
wealth.  Mr.  Windmiiller  thinks  that  "what  the  coun- 
try really  needs  is  carriage,  at  reasonable  rates,  for 
the  immense  yield  of  our  agriculture,  and  for  the 
bulky  products  of  our  mines,"  and  he  adds  that,  if 
ships  "were  readily  obtainable,  exports  could  be 
further  increased,"  especially,  he  further  points  out, 
in  direct  communication  with  the  southern  portions 
of  our  continent.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  all  of  the 
testimony  presented  to  the  congressional  committees 
which  have  favorably  reported  the  shipping  bill  for 
passage,  goes  to  show  that  freight  carriers  of  the 
most  modern,  economical,  and  useful  type  will  be 
constructed  in  the  United  States,  if  the  bill  passes 
in  its  present  form. 

Disfranchisement  in  Maryland 

The  action  of  Governor  Smith  of  Maryland  in 
calling  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
new  election  law  is  the  subject  of  not  a  little  interest, 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernor's party  is  to  pass  a  law  which  will  disfranchise 
a  large  number  of  the  Negro  voters  of  the  state.  The 
session  will  meet  on  March  6. 


Baltimore  (Md.)  HeraU  and.) 
The    governor,    after    a   stilted    and    high-flown 
preface,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  actuated  by  the  most 
patriotic  and  elevated  impulses,  and  asserts  that  he 


is  rendering  obedience  to  a  popular  mandate,  pro- 
ceeds to  outline  the  program  which  will  be  laid  before 
the  general  assembly.  The  latter  is  to  provide  for  a 
new  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Maryland  as  a 
means  of  correcting  the  "palpable  errors  and  dan- 
gerous and  unjust  results  in  certain  of  the  counties 
under  the  recent  federal  census,"  and  to  supply  a 
basis  for  a  fair  and  just  reapportionment;  to  pass  a 
new  election  law  in  order  to  remedy  such  pretended 
evils  as  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  "many  thou- 
sands of  voters  not  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state," 
who  "are  permitteQ  to  regfister  and  go  to  the  polls, 
and  by  their  votes  materially  influence,  and  in  some 
«  quarters  absolutely  control,  the  votes  of  our  resident 
population";  to  suppress  bribery  at  elections,  and 
to  pass  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Balti- 
more to  provide,  without  further  delay,  an  adequate 
sewerage  system.  Governor  Smith's  excuses— ;the 
document  apcompanying  the  call  can  hardly  be  desig- 
nated by  any  other  name — ^are  lame  and  singularly 
cowardly.  People  were  prepared  for  buncombe  about 
the  sewerage  and  the  state  census,  but  they  thought 
that  the  governor  would  attempt  some  explanation  of 
the  disfranchisement  scheme  by  which  the  bosses  hope 
to  kill  independence  in  Maryland  and  put  Gorman  and 
his  spoilsmen  in  power  again. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Amtrkan  (Kep.) 
In  Spite  of  earnest  protests  from  men  of  the 
highest  prominence  in  all  professions  and  callings — 
men  who  have  the  deepest  interest  and  concern  in 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  their  state — in  the 
face  of  the  united  opposition  of  all  Maryland's  most 
important  business  interests,  the  governor  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  by  those  who  make  politics  a 
trade,  and  who  hope  by  file  work  done  at  Annapolis 
next  month  to  add  a  long  lease  to  the  power  they 
now  possess.  The  governor  declares  that  this  extra 
session  will  cost  the  state  but  little,  but  if  the  Demo- 
cratic bosses  are  allowed  to  carry  out  the  program 
they  have  prepared,  and  which  they  boast  they  can 
push  through,  this  extra  session  will  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive venture  Maryland  ever  made.  It  will  bring 
the  state  and  its  law-making  body  into  contempt 
among  American  commonwealths,  will  drive  capital 
from  its  borders,  and  will  discourage  those  who  have 
labored  long  and  well  for  the  improvement  of  its 
laws  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  its  people. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  (Dem.) 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  in  advance 
of  the  alleged  intention  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  leg^islature  to 
incorporate  in  the  law  an  educational  qualification, 
like  that  of  Massachusetts,  which,  it  is  claimed,  would 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Republicans  by 
virtually  depriving  thousands  of  illiterate  Negroes  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
such  a  qualification  would  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner against  a  great  many  white  voters,  so  that  such  a 
provision  would  cut  both  ways.  Until  the  proposed 
law  is  formulated  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  will 
be  aimed  at  any  party  or  at  any  class  of  citizens.  To 
have  any  legal  standing  it  must  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  both  the  state  and  federal  constitutions 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  it  is  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  any  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed that  will  not  keep  well  inside  of  these  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  A'im'^  (Ind.  Dem.) 

The  Democratic  party  of  Maryland  is  now  in  for 
the  extra-session  experiment.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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the  Democratic  politicians  feel  happy  over  it.  They 
had  better  get  all  the  happiness  they  can  while  it  is 
fresh,  for  the  chances  are  that  the  older  it  grows  the 
less  fun  there  will  be  in  it.  The  scheme  has  been 
adopted  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  most 
sober  and  level-headed  men  in  the  party,  the  men 
upon  whose  aid  and  counsel  the  party  has  largely 
depended  in  the  past.  The  object  sought  is  too  well 
known  to  be  obscured  by  any  pretenses  which  may 
be  put  forward.  What  is  wanted  is  to  put  the  elec- 
tions back  into  the  control  of  ring  politicians,  and  all 
the  resources  of  political  ingenuity  will  be  employed 
to  effect  this  purpose  in  a  way  which  shall  give  as 
little  offense  as  possible  to  the  honest  sentiment  o^ 
the  community. 


Government  by  Public  Opinion 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  delivered  an  address 
last  month  at  Princeton  on  Government  by  Public 
Opinion.  We  briefly  referred  to  the  address  in  Pub- 
lic Opinion  for  January  31,  and  as  this  note  has 
brought  us  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  ad- 
dress we  now  print  the  following  authorized  abstract. 
President  Hadley  writes  to  us  that  the  address  in 
expanded  and  final  form  will  be  delivered  as  a  Char- 
ter day  address  at  the  University  of  California  on 
March  23. 

There  are  three  distinct  means  by  which  the  so- 
cial activity  of  large  bodies  of  men  can  be  regulated: 
political  machinery,  self-interest,  and  public  opinion. 
Wherever  we  have  government  by  a  small  class  po- 
litical machinery  is  the  means  upon  which  that  class 
relies  for  making  its  authority  felt.  The  power 
which  lies  behind  such  machinery  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  class  represents  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
community — the  only  power  which  can  make  itself 
respected  abroad  and  at  home.  If  the  fighting  power 
is  concentrated  in  one  man,  we  have  monarchy ;  if  it 
is  confined  to  a  small  body  of  men,  we  have  aris- 
tocracy. In  modem  times,  when  large  armies  are 
needed  and  large  numbers  of  men  must  help  those 
armies,  the  extension  of  power  which  has  resulted  in 
modem  democracy  is  the  inevitable  result.    . 

Under  such  circumstances  reliance  on  govern- 
ment machinery  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  The 
divergent  interests  of  the  large  number  of  men  ad- 
mitted to  share  in  the  government  make  its  problems 
of  administration  more  complex.  Any  attempt  to 
extend  government  machinery  to  cover  all  the  activi- 
ties of  public  life  in  that  modem  democracy  would 
destroy  that  very  freedom  which  such  a  democracy 
seeks  to  preserve. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  have  had  recourse 
to  self-interest  as  a  means  to  supplement  the  deficien- 
cies of  political  machinery,  and  have  so  arranged  our 
system  of  industrial  activity  as  to  make  the  enlight- 
ened selfishness  of  each  individual  contribute  toward 
the  common  end.  We  have  developed  an  institution 
of  private  property,  which  serves  as  a  motive  to  labor 
and  a  stimulus  to  invention.  We  have  arranged  a 
system  of  competition  which  is  intended  to  prevent 
trade  from  degeneratinpf  into  a  fight  between  buyer 
and  seller,  and  makes  it  a  means  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. We  have  gradually  transferred  these  ideas  of 
comcidence  of  public  and  private  interest  into  a  field 
more  extended  than  that  of  economics,  and  have  tried 
to  develop  a  system  of  political,  and  even  of  personal 
morality,  along  similar  lines.  Instead  of  compelling 
people  to  obey  laws  because  they  were  imposed  by  a 


superior  authority,  we  have  striven  to  show  that  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  obeying  such  laws — that 
by  a  violation  of  public  advantage  they  will  in  the 
long  run  hurt  themselves  scarcely  less  than  they  hurt 
others. 

The  first  eflFects  of  the  substitution  of  freedom  in 
the  pursuit  of  self-interest  for  the  restrictions  imposed 
under  the  older  system  were  most  salutary.  But  as 
time  has  gone  on,  we  have  come  to  see  that  self- 
interest,  in  the  present  degree  of  human  intelligence, 
produces  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  with  which  we 
can  not  rest  satisfied.  We  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  regard  the  principles  of  political  economy 
in  their  trae  light,  as  a  valuable  scientific  discovery, 
but  not  in  their  false  light,  as  a  panacea  for  social 
evils.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  special  I^s- 
lation;  this  legislation  in  modem  democracies  bemg 
based  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  more  or  less 
clearly  ascertained,  rather  than  on  the  physical  power 
of  the  class,  acting  in  its  own  interest.  But  the  re- 
sults of  this  exercise  of  power  by  modem  democracies 
by  no  means  promise  to  solve  the  question  of  prop- 
erly ordering  our  political  life.  Ill  devised  statutes, 
passed  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  seldom  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  coercing  the  wicked.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  systematically  evaded  as  to  become  a 
mockery.  Sometimes  they  simply  result  in  incon- 
venience to  good  and  wicked  alike.  Sometimes  they 
are  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  means  of  blacktnaiL 
Nor  is  it  really  possible  that  most  of  them  should 
result  otherwise.  A  statute  passed  by  a  majority,  in 
the  fact  of  a  reluctant  minority,  does  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  legislation  in  favor  of  a 
class,  which  happens  at  the  moment,  through 
methods  good  or  bad,  to  control  the  greater  number 
of  votes. 

Most  people  object  to  trosts.  Why?  Largely  be- 
cause they  do  not  own  them.  If  a  man  really  believes 
that  a  trust  is  a  bad  thin^^,  and  would  refuse  to  coun- 
tenance its  proceedings  if  he  were  given  a  majority 
interest  in  its  stock,  he  can  fairly  call  his  own  objec-  / 
tion  and  that  of  men  like  himself  by  the  name  of  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

If,  however,  the  critic  is  trying  to  dQ  on  a  small 
scale  what  the  trasts  are  doing  on  a  large  scale,  and 
objects  to  their  practises  because  he  is  at  the  losing 
end  of  the  transaction  instead  of  the  winning  one, 
his  words  count  for  nothing.  No  matter  how  many 
thousands  of  men  may  feel  as  he  does,  they  have  no 
right  to  call  their  feeling  by  the  name  of  public  senti'- 
ment;  nor  can  they  expect  anything  to  result  from 
this  feeling  except  the  passage  of  a  certain  amount 
of  ill  considered  and  inoperative  legislation.  It  can 
not  be  too  often  repeated  that  those  things  which  a 
man  is  prepared  to  maintain  at  another's  cost,  but  not 
at  his  own,  count  for  little  in  forming  the  general 
sentiment  of  a  community  or  in  producing  any  effec- 
tive public  movement. 

The  essential  mark  of  a  gentleman,  distinct  from 
accidents  of  birth  and  clothes,  of  manners  and  speech, 
is  his  readiness  to  accept  trusts,  even  when  they  are 
personally  disadvantageous.  This  readiness  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people.  It  makes  them 
essentially  gentlemen.  It  also  makes  them  capable  of 
self-government  There  is  much  which  is  as  yet  de- 
fective in  our  social  and  political  code  of  honor ;  but 
the  fault  is  in  the  code  and  not  in  the  men,  and  tliere- 
fore  the  task  of  the  reformer  is  no  insuperable  one. 
For  a  political  leader  who  has  fixed  standards  of 
right,  and  a  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  ao- 
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cept  those  standards,  the  times  are  always  ready. 
Calhoun  and  Clay  and  Webster  and  Lincoln  differed 
in  their  opinions,  but  they  were  alike  in  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  note  of  personal  appeal  to  that  of  public 
sentiment.  The  spirit  in  which  they  met  and  finally 
solved  the  problems  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that 
which  we  must  carry  into  those  of  the  twentieth. 


Congressional  Summary 

February  ii. — ^The  senate  passed  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill,  and  then  took  up  the  shipping  bill :  Mr. 
Caffery  (Dem.  La.)  occupied  the  floor  throughout  the 
session;  opposition  senators  made  the  point  of  no 
quorum  several  times,  and  demanded  a  call  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  finally,  this  drew  out  a  warning  from  Mr.  Frye, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce,  that  if  sena- 
tors desired  a  river  and  harbor  bill  to  be  reported  at 
this  session  they  would  better  not  interrupt  the  com- 
mittee having  the  measure  under  consideration.  The 
house,  after  an  animated  debate,  disagreed  with  the 
senate  substitute  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
war  revenue  reduction  act,  and,  by  a  vote  of  233  to 
38,  asked  for  a  conference. 

February  12. — ^The  senate  considered  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  completing  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  measure.  The  house  passed  the  army  ap- 
propriation bill  and  entere3  upon  consideration  of  the 
sundry  civil  bill. 

February  13. — Both  houses  met  in  joint  convention 
and  witnessed  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote,  the 
election  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  being  formally 
declared.  In  the  senate's  executive  session  the  nomi- 
nations of  brigadier-generals  made  by  the  president 
were  confirmed,  the  only  names  to  cause  criticism  be- 
ing those  of  Generals  Bates,  Wood,  Grant,  and  Bell ; 
in  open  session  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  was 
considered,  and  Mr.  Foraker's  bill  for  retirement  of  the 
Hawaiian  currency  was  passed.  The  sundry  civil  bill 
was  under  consideration  in  the  house 

February  14. — ^The  senate  devoted  practically  the 
entire  day  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill ;  the 
measure  was  not  completed ;  during  the  discussion  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, sounded  notes  of  warning  against  the 
enormous  appropriations  being  made  by  the  present 
congress ;  a  brief  night  session  was  held  to  complete 
the  reading  of  the  District  of  Columbia  code  bill.  The 
house  disposed  of  forty-three  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pages  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill ;  there  was  a  sharp  debate  over  the  sale  of  the 
New  York  custom  house  to  the  National  City  Bank : 
in  answer  to  Democratic  criticism  of  the  treasury's  ac- 
tion in  this  case,  Mr.  Hopkins  (Rep.  111.)  read  a  num- 


ber of  letters,  two  of  which  were  signed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  Qones  and  Richardson),  asking  favors 
for  banks  on  political  grounds. 

February  15. — The  senate  passed  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  and  continued  the  debate  on  the 
shipping  bill ;  Mr.  Teller  (Rep.  Colo.)  announced  his 
purpose  to  prevent  a  vote  on  this  measure  at  this  ses- 
sion, to  which  notice  sharp  responses  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Aldrich,  Chandler,  and  Hanna ;  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  California,  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the  bill. 
The  house  wasted  the  entire  day,  Mr.  Cannon,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  leading  a  fili- 
buster to  prevent  the  consideration  of  private  claim 
bills,  which  was  desired,  by  the  Democrats,  this  being 
the  last  day  under  the  rules  which  could  be  devoted  to 
such  bills. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  an  energetic  press  depart- 
ment, the  public  has  been  fully  informed  of  the  scope 
and  plans  of  the  Pan-American  exposition  at  Buffalo, 
and  of  the  progress  made  in  carrying  out  these  plans. 
From  the  later  literature  issued  by  the  exposition  man- 
agers, we  have  selected  some  facts  not  heretofore  given 
in  Public  Opinion: 

The  substantial  encouragement  and  support  given 
by  the  federal  government,  by  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  a  government  exhibit  at  the  exposition, 
are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  merit.  "To  view  the 
magnificent  buildings  and  their  multitude  of  treasures 
alone  will  be  well  worth  going  a  long  distance."  The 
display  to  be  made  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
will  be  of  great  value  and  interest  to  those  concerned 
in  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  live  stock  indus- 
tries, comprehending,  as  it  will,  all  their  varied  fea- 
tures. The  workings  of  the  different  bureaus  of  the 
department  of  state  will  be  illustrated.  The  coining 
of  money  will  be  a  feature  of  the  exhibit  by  the  treas- 
ury department.  Here  a  coin  press  will  be  in  opera- 
tion, coining  money  at  the  rate  of  90,000  coins  per 
hour.  These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the  repre- 
sentative exhibits. 

In  the  court  of  state  and  foreign  buildings  and 
other  parts  of  the  exposition  grounds  there  will  be 
buildings  and  exhibits  of  the  different  states  and  coun- 
tries of  the  western  continent.  The  Argentine  Repub- 
lic has  applied  for  1,500  square  yards  of  space.  Bo- 
livia will  have  2,400  square  feet  of  space.  Chili  has 
appropriated  a  sum  equal  to  $185,000  in  United  States 
money,  and  will  have  a  building.  Costa  Rica  will  have 
1,900  square  feet  of  space.  A  building  for  the  Hon- 
duras government  is  being  erected.  Ecuador  will 
have  a  building.  Guatemala  will  have  1,100  square 
feet  of  space.     Hayti  will  be  represented  by  a  special 
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exhibit  made  by  the  department  of  agricuUure.  Mex- 
ico will  have  16,000  square  feet  of  space.  Nicaragua 
will  have  i  ,400  square  feet  of  space.  Salvador  haS  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  take  part.  Peru's  exhibit  will 
take  up  2,500  square  feet  of  space.  The  Colombian 
government  will  be  represented.  Canada's  resources 
will  be  exhibited.  The  West  Indian  colonies,  includ- 
ing Jamaica,  have  generally  accepted  invitations. 
Santo  Domingo  will  have  a  building.  There  will  be 
extensive  exhibits  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippine  islands. 

The  prominent  display  in  the  division  of  agricul- 
ture will  be  the  magnet  that  will  attract  progressive 
farmers.  Here  they  can  learn  what  their  brother 
farmers  are  doing  to  lighten  labor  and  improve  the 
products  of  the  fields.  The  exhibit  will  embrace  all 
phases  of  agricultural  work,  showing  the  advantages 
of  different  processes  and  methods  of  work,  and  the 
products  of  the  garden  and  field  in  their  great  variety 
under  all   sorts  of  conditions. 

Preparations  for  the  live  stock  exhibit  show  are 
well  advanced,  and  accommodations  are  being  made 
for  6,000  head  of  stock.  A  grand  horse  show  is  to  be 
one  of  the  prominent  features.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
tensive display  of  dairy  products,  and  modern  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  used  in  and  about  the  dairy. 
In  connection  with  the  dairy  exhibit  will  be  an  exten- 
sive mechanical  refrigerating  plant  which  will  supply 
certain  uniform  temperatures  in  the  different  divisions 
of  a  glass  refrigerator  case  eight  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  running  through  the  center  of  the  building, 
in  which  displays  will  be  made.  A  model  dairy  will 
be  conducted  on  the  grounds.  Deserved  attention  will 
be  given  to  bee-keeping. 

In  the  graphic  arts  building  will  be  made  a  most 
timely  display,  illustrating  the  remarkable  progress  of 
printing  and  its  allied  arts.  In  the  mines  building  will 
be  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of  mines  and  metallurgy. 
Minerals  will  be  fully  represented,  comprising  every 
production,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  mined  from 
the  earth.  All  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  every 
country  of  South  and  Central  America,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  islands  of  the  sea  will  contribute  specimens 
for  the  exhibit.  All  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  ma- 
nipulating ores  will  be  exhibited.  The  great  advan- 
tages that  the  Americas  have  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  wealth  of  their  minerals,  in  connection 
with  climatic  condition,  accessibility,  etc.,  will  be  clear- 
ly illustrated. 

Broad  in  its  scope  and  strong  in  its  educational  fea- 
tures is  the  exhibit  to  be  made  in  the  manufactures  and 
liberal  arts  building.    The  United  States  produce  one- 


third  of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  world,  though  pos- 
sessing only  one-twentieth  of  the  population.  The  . 
building  in  which  these  exhibits  will  be  shown  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  contain  the  greatest  variety 
of  manufactured  products  evei  brought  together,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  World's  Fair  exhibits  of 
this  class. 

Mechanical  and  civil  engineering  and  public  works 
will  be  presented  in  such  a  clear  and  interesting  way,  ' 
by  means  of  all  sorts  of  costly  and  ingenious  exhibits, 
that  the  lay  mind  will  find  it  scarcely  less  attractive 
than  the  expert.  Foods  and  their  accessories,  a  divis- 
ion having  a  place  in  the  manufactures  and  liberal  arts 
building,  will  show  the  possibilities  for  food  produc- 
tion in  Pan-America.  The  requirements  of  soil  and 
climate  for  a  great  variety  of  foods  and  accessories 
now  brought  from  the  orient  will  be  shown  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  countries  of  the  western  world. 

A  writer  in  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  describes  the 
electrical  tower  which  will  be  the  "center-piece"  of  the 
exposition.  "The  lower  portion  is  built  upon  the  ai-c 
of  a  circle,  with  colonnades  extending  in  either  direc- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle.  These  colonnades 
are  75  feet  high,  and  above  them  the  main  body  of  the 
tower  rises  in  three  diminishing  sections  to  a  height 
of  300  feet  gfreater.  The  summit  of  this  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  superb  figure  in  hammered  brass  typi- 
fying Light.  Rows  of  incandescent  lamps  will  outline 
every  feature  of  the  tower,  40,000  of  them  being  em-  , 
ployed  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  thos^  required 
for  lighting  the  interior.  At  the  base  of  the  tower, 
within  the  segment  of  its  curving  wings,  will  be  a 
magnificent  cascade.  The  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  tumbling  down  from  ledge  to  ledge  will  be  illu- 
minated by  powerful  lamps,  and  the  solid  panel  of  bril- 
liantly lighted,  vari-colored  spray  will  very  appropri- 
ately form  the  chief  aquatic  feature  of  'The  Rainbow 
City.'  At  night,  with  the  illuminated  fountains  at  full 
play,  the  lakes  glistening  and  sparkling  with  their  in- 
visible lights,  the  various  buildings  outlined  by  the 
200.000  incandescent  lamps  which  are  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  electric  tower  overtopping  all 
with  its  dazzling  effulgence,  the  scene  revealed  will  be 
an  electric  fairyland.  The  most  beautiful  effect  of  all 
will  be  in  the  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  arti- 
ficial day.  When  dusk  has  fallen,  the  current  will  be 
turned  on  gradually,  so  that  the  lights,  beginning  with 
a  faint  glow,  will  increase  gradually  to  their  full  bril- 
liancy. The  process  will  occupy  about  fifty  seconds, 
and  will  involve  the  wasting  of  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rent, but  it  will  produce  a  beautiful  natural  effect 
never  before  achieved  in  large  illuminations." 
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King  Edward  Opens  Parliament 

The  first  parliament  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VII 
was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  on  Thursday.  The 
ceremony  was  carried  out  in  a  degree  of  pomp  not 
observed  for  many  decades.  The  king  and  consort 
were  enthusiastically  cheered  as  they  drove,  with  their 
attendants,  from  Buckingham  palace  to  the  houses  of 
parliament.  The  speech  opened  with  a  reference  to 
the  queen's  death  and  her  policy,  and  the  king  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  "earnest  desire  to  walk  in  her  foot- 
steps." The  only  subject  of  general  interest  that 
was  touched  upon  in  the  speech  is  the  war  in  South 
Africa.    Of  this,  the  speech  says: 

The  war  in  Sooth  Africa  is  not  yet  entirely  terminated, 
but  the  capitals  of  the  enemy  and  his  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication are  in  my  possession,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  which  will,  I  trust,  enable  my  troops  to  deal  effectually 
with  the  forces  by  which  they  are  still  opposed.  I  greatly 
regret  the  loss  of  life  and  expenditure  of  treasure  due  to  the 
fr^tless  guerrilla  warfare  maintained  by  Boer  partisans  in 
the  former  territories  of  the  two  republics.  Their  early  sub- 
mission is  much  to  be  desired  in  their  own  interests,  as  until 
it  tdces  place  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  establish  in  those 
colonies  the  institutions  which  will  secure  the  equal  rights  of 
all  the  white  inhabitants  and  protection  and  justice  for  the 
native  population.  The  prolongation  of  the  hostilities  in 
Sooth  Africa  has  led  me  to  main  a  further  call  on  the  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  of  Canada  and  Australasia.  I  rejoice 
dut  my  request  has  met  with  a  prompt  and  loyal  response, 
and  large  additional  contingents  from  those  colonies  will 
embark  for  the  seat  of  war  at  an  early  date. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inguirtr 

The  speech  from  the  throne  itself  was  character- 
ized by  a  vigor  and  a  freshness  which  it  has  customar- 
ily lacked.  It  was  of  a  kind  to  deepen  the  extremely 
favorable  impression  which  the  new  ruler  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  through  the  constmtmate  tact  which  has 
marked  all  his  words  and  actions,  had  previously  pro- 
duced. He  had  already  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  honored  and  lamented  predecessor, 
and  this  intention  he  has  now  repeated  in  terms  which 
preclude  any  doubt  as  to  their  perfect  sincerity.  His 
declaration  that  his  mother,  during  her  prolonged  ca- 
reer, had  set  the  example  of  what  a  monarch  in  these 
latter  days  should  be,  will  command  a  hearty  and  gen- 
eral assent,  and  there  will  be  great  gratification  at  the 
assnrance  that  this  acceptable  example  will  be  scru- 
pulously followed. 

New  York  Triiun* 

So  far  as  Ifing  Edward's  speech  deals  with  cur- 
rent issues,  it  makes  perfectly  clear  what  we  have 
from  the  outset  regarded  as  certain — ^that  his  reign 
will  be  marked  with  no  "new  departures"  of  policy. 
Edward  VII  is  a  constitutional  monarch,  as  his  mother 
was,  and  he  will  rule,  as  she  did,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  nation,  through  parliament  and  the  ministry. 
There  is  no  hint  of  any  change  of  policy  in  South 
Africa,  but  rather  a  reaffirmation  of  intent  to  complete 
the  suppression  of  all  resistance  to  British  supremacy. 
In  regard  to  China,  the  statements  of  the  speech  are 


purely  perfunctory,  and  we  may  conclude  that  no  strik- 
ing changes  of  tactics  are  in  contemplation  in  that 
quarter.  The  speech  is,  as  usual,  far  more  official  than 
personal,  and  is  thus  to  be  regarded  the  utterance  of 
the  sovereign  rather  than  of  the  man.  As  such  it  is 
reassuring  of  a  maintenance  of  the  policies  which 
made  the  preceding  reign  the  most  beneficent  in  Brit- 
ish history. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ltdgtr 

The  new  king,  so  far  as  his  first  formal  deliverance 
as  monarch  indicates,  feels  the  weight  of  the  crown, 
and  realizes  what  the  British  public  expect  from  the 
successor  of  the  lamented  queen.  England  is  gov- 
erned by  parliament.  Its  prerogatives  are  secure,  bu^ 
an  unworthy  occupant  of  the  throne  would  be  a  dis- 
grace and  a  burden  unendurable  by  modern  England. 
As  to  domestic  lenslation  the  king  said  nothing  be- 
yond a  mere  recapitulation  of  proposed  measures.  In 
this  he  followed  many  illustrious  precedents.  In  open- 
ing one  of  the  early  parliaments  of  her  reign,  Victo- 
ria's speech  was  so  framed,  says  an  English  writer, 
that  its  contents  would  be  matters  of  safe  discussicm. 
"It  was  on  domestic  subjects  that  antagonism  was  most 
likely  to  arise,  and  the  speech  was,  therefore,  confined 
to  topics  of  foreign  policy."  King  Edward  was  simi- 
larly discreet  in  avoiding  contentious  topics. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press 

The  speech  from  the  throne  of  Edward  VII,  save 
in  its  length  and  its  few  personal  touches,  differed  in 
little  from  the  usual  speeches  of  his  mother,  whicli 
were  models  of  the  non-committal.  In  the  ceremonies, 
the  pageantry,  the  pomp  of  people  and  place  and  the 
decorative  circumstances,  the  king  was  the  monarch, 
but  in  his  speech  he  was  the  constitutional  king,  who 
reigns  but  does  not  rule.  If,  as  he  himself  set  out,  his 
eflfort  is  to  follow  in  Queen  Victoria's  footsteps,  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown 
as  against  the  cabinet  and  parliament  on  his  part,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  speech  will  be  the  most 
picturesque  one  is  likely  to  hear  from  him  for  years. 

Berlin  Lekal  Auuigtr 

It  passes  over  England's  foreign  policy,  momen- 
tarily so  interesting,  with  a  meaningless  allusion,  and 
entirely  avoids  touching  on  the  subject  of  Emperor 
William's  visit  and  the  attendant  circumstances  which, 
at  least,  open  important  prospects,  unless  changed  re- 
lations have  intervened.  What  he  says  about  the 
Transvaal  appears  decidedly  too  optimistic  to  any  per- 
son who  has  followed  South  African  events.  Those 
who  indulged  in  hopes  of  peace  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed with  the  king's  words. 

Disturbed  Spain 

The  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Madrid  on  the 
14th  was  the  climax  of  a  week  of  riotous  outbreaks 
extending  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  These 
outbreaks  appear  to  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  an  alliance  which  is  looked  upon 
by  the  liberal  and  republican  elements  as  reaction- 
ary and  threatening.  Prince  Charles  is  a  cousin  of 
the  legitimist  pretender.  Some  of  the  religfious 
orders  have  shared  the  hostility  of  the  rioters,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances  Jesuit  institutions  have  been 
attacked  and  destroyed.  By  the  employment  of 
harshly  repressive  measures  by  General  Weyler,  cap- 
tain-general of  Madrid,  more  orderly  conditions  have 
been  brought  about,  but  the  army  appears  to  be,  in 
part  at  least,  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  press  dis- 
patches mentioning  the  arrest  of  soldiers  among  the 
rioters  at  Madrid  and  Grenada. 
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New  York  Trihint 

Spain  is  a  country  of  inestimable  possibilities. 
Anything  may  come  of  such  agitation  as  the  present, 
or  nothing  may  come  of  it.  The  republicans  are  at 
the  head  of  it,  led  by  the  veteran  Pi  y  Margall  and 
others  of  that  stamp.  Well,  there  have  been  various 
republican  agitations  in  recent  years  which  have 
come  to  naught,  and  there  was  one,  with  this  .same 
Pi  y  Margall  in  the  \  van,  which  upset  a  Bourbon 
crown.  We  shall  see.  The  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  ever  present  possibility  of  a  Carlist  uprising, 
which  would  cause  confusion  worse  confounded. 
For  the  present  government  is  pro-Catholic,  and  of 
course  anti-Carlist  and  anti-republican.  The  repub- 
licans are  anti-Catholic,  and  anti-Carlist.  And  the 
Carlists  are  pro-Catholic,  but  anti-Alfonsist  as  well 
as  anti-republican.  There  would  thus  be  a  three- 
corned  fight,  with  scarcely  a  possibility  of  alliance 
between  any  two.  But  such  ominous  possibilities 
may  come  to  naught  and  the  whole  affair  simmer 
down  to  await  the  perennial  "mafiana."  Time,  how- 
ever, must  some  day  catch  up  with  "maiiana." 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Amtrican 
There  was  a  period,  just  after  the  war,  when,  by  se- 
lecting capable  advisers  and  allowing  them  to  intro- 
duce imperative  reforms,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  avert  insurrection  and  gradually  better  the  condition 
of  Spain  as  a  nation.  That  time  seems  to  have  passed 
for  the  present  dynasty.  This  insurrection  may  be 
quelled,  though  even  that  is  doubtful,  but  the  stolid, 
downtrodden  masses,  having  once  been  stirred  into 
a  realization  of  their  brutal  condition,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government  which  oppresses  them,  will 
be  emboldened  to  make  other  ventures,  until  the 
wretched  government  is  overthrown.  Pi  y  Margall, 
the  most  eloquent  statesman  and  the  purest  patriot  of 
Spain,  believes  the  time  has  come  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  While  experience  does  not  jus- 
tify high  hopes  of  a  Spanish  republic,  anything  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  Spanish  people  than  the 
present  corrupt  government. 

New  York  EvtniHg  Post 
Behind  all  this  stands  the  republican  agitation 
and,  above  all,  the  army.  A  soldier  is  usually  the 
dnu  ex  machina  in  Spain,  and  the  soldier  to  whom  we 
now  have  to  look  is  our  old  friend  General  Weyler, 
at  present  captain-general  of  Madrid.  It  was  a  pre- 
decessor in  that  office  who,  Cromwell  fashion,  turned 
the  deputies  out  of  doors  in  1874,  and  made  Alfonso 
king.  The  significant  feature  of  the  present  military 
situation  is  that  Weyler  has  openly  professed  repub- 


lican sympathies,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  said  in 
his  place  in  the  senate  that  the  troubles  in  Catalonia 
might  yet  be  made  the  means  of  "regenerating"  the 
country.  Of  course,  the  only  regeneration  likely  to 
be  had  from  his  hands  would  be  a  military  dictator- 
ship, with  one  Valeriano  Weyler  undertaking  the  part 
which  Marshal  Prim  played  in  1868. 
New  York  Prets 
The  Lord  is  not  in  the  wind  that  is  blowing  over 
Spain,  and  the  still  small  voice  which  was  heard  there 
.  shortly  after  the  kingdom's  fortunate,  if  humiliating, 
escape  from  its  colonial  embarrassments  seems  to  be 
silent.  In  other  words,  the  sort  of  politicians'  revolu- 
tion with  which  the  country  is  now  menaced  means 
no  betterment  of  conditions,  while  the  reform  move- 
ment of  the  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial 
bodies,  which  in  Saragossa  and  Barcelona  went  as 
far  as  a  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  seems  to  have  spent  it- 
self. Save  for  some  fine  oratory  from  Emilio  Cas- 
telar  and  his  colleague  and  survivor.  Pi  y  Margall, 
what  has  constitutional  government  brought  to 
Spain?  Nothing  but  an  increase  of  the  debts  and  a 
decrease  of  the  territory  accumulated  by  a  church- 
ridden  absolute  monarchy.  What  more  would  a  re- 
public, especially  one  installed  by  Valeriano  Weyler, 
bring?  The  same  nothing,  and  possibly  a  larger  in- 
crease of  the  same  debt. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prest 
What  this  may  all  amount  to  depends  mainly,  as 
always  in  Spain,  on  the  attitude  of  the  army,  or  rather 
of  the  influential  generals.  The  foremost  of  these  is 
Weyler,  who  is  now  in  command  at  Madrid  and  who 
is  assumed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  court.  As 
long  as  Weyler  is  loyal,  popular  demonstrations  and 
street  rows  are  not  immediately  threatening,  however 
significant  of  the  drift.  But  Weyler  is  not  exempt 
from  ambitions  of  his  own,  and  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  have  usually  been  made  by  the- 
general  who  controlled  the  army, 

*  .: 

The  Death  of  Ex-King  Milan 
Ex-King  Milan  of  Servia  died  at  Vienna,  Feb- 
uary  11.  Milan  I,  ex-King  of  Servia,  a  grandson  of 
Ephraim  Obrenovi'tch,  founder  of  the  line,  was  bon> 
in  1854  at  Jassy,  being  the  son  of  a  Moldavian 
mother  who  had  married  the  only  son  of  Prince 
Ephraim.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee,  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Paris,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  when 
Michael  Obrenovitch,  the  ruling  prince  of  Servia, 
was  assassinated  in  1868.  Hurrying  to  Belgrade, 
Milan  was  proclaimed  prince^  of  Servia.    The  friend- 


I'LL  SMOKE  IT  AFTER  A  WHILE.  THE  OBRMAN  :  "Look  what  it  It  you're 

—Si,  Paul Pitnttr  Prett  itepping  on."—Ckic*fInttr-0<nn 


HE  SAW  HIS  SHADOW. 

—Mmmtafttii  Irihi** 
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ship  of  the  powers,  who  had  intervened  to  save  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  Turkey,  was  weakened  by 
Milan,  on  September  16,  1876,  causing  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Servia,  this  step  being  taken  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Russian  general,  Tchernayeflf, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Servian  army.  War 
broke  out,  and  the  Turks  at  once  ignominiously  de- 
feated the  Servian  army.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  con- 
flict Milan  saw  his  opportunity,  took  the  field  with 
Russia,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  independence 
of  Servia  was  recognized.  Prince  Milan  married  on 
October  17,  1875,  Natalie,  daughter  of  the  late  Rus- 
sian Colonel  Keschko  and  his  wife  Pulcheria,  princess 
of  Stourdza.  The  royal  couple  proved  an  ill-matched 
pair,  and  for  years  their  domestic  quarrels  were  the 
talk  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  On  March  6,  i88q, 
in  consequence  of  these  quarrels.  King  Milan  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Alex- 
ander, who  was  born  in  1876,  and  who  is  now  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Servia.  In  March,  1894,  the 
decree  of  divorce  between  the  ex-king  and  ex-queen 
was  annulled,  and  in  April  Alexander  restored  his 
father  and  mother  by  royal  ukase  to  their  constitu- 
tional rights  as  members  of  the  royal  house.  The 
■evil  influence  of  the  profligate  king  was  set  forth  in 
detail  in  an  article  from  the  Revue  de  Paris  printed  in 
Public  Opinion,  January  ii,  1900. 

Commenting  upon  the  speech  of  King  Alexander 
at  the  recent  opening  of  the  skoupchtina,  tho  Paris 
Temps  points  out  that  Servia's  internal  policy  is 
closely  related  to  its  external  policy,  and  that  in  the 
latter  are  reflected  the  changes  of  the  former.  "King 
Ale.sander  has  taken  occasion  to  thank  publicly  and 
with  emphatic  gratitude  Czar  Nicholas  for  havmg 
been  so  good  as  to  act  as  witness,  or,  according  to 
the  orthodox  rite,  godfather,  to  his  marriage  to 
Madam  Draga.  This  is  a  sort  of  act  of  faith  and 
homage  rendered  by  a  vassal  to  his  suzerain  and  is 
only  a  very  natural  thing  to  do.  Russia  and  Servia 
are  linked  together  historically  and  indissolubly  by 
race  and  religion.  The  czar  cleverly  and  with  a  good 
grace  rendered  great  service  to  a  young  prince  in 
love,  who  needed  caution  and  powerful  support  to 
marry  beneath  him.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  at  Belgrade,  which  will  see  a 
drawing  together  with  St.  Petersburg,  perhaps  a  re- 
turn to  the  traditions  of  the  Servian  party.  In  Vienna 
naturally  this  possibility  is  looked  on  with  apprehen- 
sion. The  language  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  press 
is  full  of  meaning.  If  it  pleads  for  filial  piety  and 
blames  the  more  than  cavalier  fashion  in  which  King 
Alexander  treats  officially  ex-King  Milan,  his  father, 
it  is  much  less  out  of  sympathy  for  this  last  person- 
age or  out  of  regard  for  good  taste  than  because  the 
disappearance  of  this  influence,  the  emancipation  of 
the  king  and  the  enthroning  of  Queen  Draga  mean 
the  setting  up  again  of  Russian  hegemony  in  Bel- 
grade." 

SOCIALISTS  AGAINST  AGRARIANS:  Mass  meet- 
ings called  by  the  Socialists  throughout  Germany  last  week 
passed  strongly  worded  resolutions  against  the  proposed 
prohibitive  agricultural  duties,  branding  them  as  a  most 
unjust  and  most  onerous  burden  for  the  working  part  of  the 
nation,  and  dictated  solely  by  the  "brutal  class  of  the  empire 
and  the  lowest  Agrarian  selfishness."  They  not  only  protest 
against  increased  duties,  but  demand  their  entire  abolition. 
The  Berlin  Ntuestt  Nachrichtm  (Conservative)  has  printed 
a  widely  circulated  article  making  a  strong  arg^ument  that 
Germany  has  no  need  to  fear  a  tariff  war  with  the  United 
States,  even  if  large  agricultural  duties  are  imposed,  because 
American  imports  here  are  two  and  one-half  times  those  of 
Germany  to  the  United  States. 


SOCIOLOGIG\L 

Codperation  in  Ireland 

February  World's  Work.  Condensed  for  PUBLIC  Opinion 
Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  it  is  now  plain,  has  inaugfu- 
rated  nothing  less  than  an  industrial  revolution  in 
Ireland,  and  in  so  doing  has  provided  an  example  for 
backward  rural  populations  everywhere.  Being  a 
clear-headed  man  of  affairs,  he  saw  that  what  Ireland 
needed  was  not  political  agitation  but  economic  de- 
velopment, and  he  set  to  work  about  ten  years  ago  to 
introduce  cooperation  among  small  farmers.    He  be- 


MAP  OF  IRELAND  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  OF  CO-OPERATivE  SOCIETIES        | 
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gan  with  the  creamery  business.  Two  hundred  co- 
operative creameries  are  in  operation,  with  a  share- 
holding membership  of  over  twenty  thousand,  and  an- 
nual sales  of  half  a  million  sterling.  And  every  year 
brings  a  steady  increase.  The  demand  for  com- 
petent creamery  managers  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
better  stock,  better  milk,  and  better  prices  show  what 
the  farmer  has  gained.  The  average  increase  in  value 
of  the  product  of  each  cow  is  estimated  at  seven  dol- 
lars a  year;  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more.  Many 
more  laborers  now  own  cows  than  formerly. 

Seven  years  ago  the  movement  beg^un  by  Mr. 
Plunkett  and  his  associates  had  grown  until  it  became 
necessary  to  form  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
society  to  carry  it  on.    This  is  made  up  of  men  of  all 
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creeds  and  parties.  It  seeks  to  teach  those  who  most 
need  help  how  to  help  themselves ;  it  gives  nothing 
but  advice.  Wherever  any  branch  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry seems  likely  to  be  benefited  by  combination,  its 
agents  are  ready  to  organize  a  society,  and  to  explain 
the  methods  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
most  successful.  The  results  have  surprised  even  the 
founders.  Five  hundred  societies  have  been  regis- 
tered, with  a  membership  of  fifty  thousand  farmers  and 
laborers,  mostly  heads  of  families.  Many  of  these  are 
for  the  purchase  at  w,holesale  prices  of  articles  used  in 
agriculture — implements,  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.  An 
enormous  saving  has  resulted.  The  more  difficult 
problem  of  marketing  produce  without  the  interven- 
tion of  middlemen  is  now  being  attacked.  The  im- 
proving of  live-stock  is  another  object  sought ;  many 
small  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  secure  blooded 
bulls,  boars,  rams,  and  stallions.  This  work  has  been 
carried  into  the  very  poorest  parts  of  Ireland.  Other 
societies  concern  themselves  with  the  conduct  of  home 
industries  which  afford  profitable  employment  for  the 
women  and  children,  while  already  the  second  stage 
of  cooperation  has  been  reached  in  the  federation  of 
local  societies  into  central  bodies  for  larger  trade  pur- 
poses. The  Agricultural  Wholesale  society  purchases 
farmings  requisites  for  its  members,  the  cooperative 
agricultural  societies,  and  the  Irish  Cooperative 
Agency  society  markets  the  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs 
of  the  dairying  and  poultry  societies.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  England,  just  across  the  channel,  year- 
ly pays  to  foreign  countries  twenty  million  dollars  for 
eggs  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  poultry  societies 
have  a  future  before  them  only  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  cooperative  creameries. 

The  most  valuable,  however,  of  all  the  projects  of 
the  Organization  society  for  Ireland's  economic  re- 
generation are  its  agricultural  banks,  more  properly 
called  credit  associations,  on  the  Raiflfeisen  system. 
There  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  associations 
scattered  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland. 
Each  association,  which  only  admits  approved  mem- 
bers, borrows  money  (seldom  over  a  hundred  pounds) 
on  the  joint  and  several  security,  and  this  is  employed 
by  a  committee  of  farmers  in  small  loans  to  approved 
borrowers,  who  are  required  to  furnish  two  sureties, 
and  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
wanted.  The  rules  provide — and  this  is  the  salient 
feature  of  the  system — that  money  shall  only  be  lent 
for  a  productive  purpose,  which  may  be  expected  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  repay  out  of  his  profits  fifteen 
dollars  to  buy  one  loom  and  to  repair  another. 

An  experiment  in  cooperative  grazing  is  being 
conducted  at  Donaghpatrick,  in  the  County  Meath. 
A  society  rents  a  piece  of  land,  which  it  sublets  to  its 
members  at  current  rates,  dividing  the  profits  among 
them  in  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  by  each.  Similar 
undertakings  have  been  embarked  in  elsewhere,  and 
the  Organization  society  is  seeking  to  have  the  land 
purchase  laws  amended  to  permit  of  government  ad- 
vances to  cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  their  members. 

4- 

The  Poor  Whites  of  Cape  Colony 

London  Saturday  Review.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
A  telegram  appeared  a  few  days  ago  informing  us 
that  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  the  Cape 
Colony  lest  the  "poor  whites"  should  join  the  in- 
vading Boers.  Probably  more  than  one  reader  asked 
himself,  who  and  what  these  "poor  whites"  were,  and 
why  their  poverty  made  them  pro-Boers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  "bywoners,"  or  metayer  tenants,  who 


form  the  most  respectable  section  of  the  "poor 
whites"  of  South  Africa,  have  constituted  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  Republican  force.  So  obscure 
a  class  has  naturally  attracted  little  attention  hitherto, 
since  Englishmen  have  hardly  realized  that  in  South 
Africa  there  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  worst 
phenomenon  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States,  much  of  the  white  population  of  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  Negroes  among  whom  it  lives.  Never- 
theless there  is  such  a  population  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape  Colony. 

In  all  that  has  to  do  with  animals,  the  Negro 
competition  drives  out  the  white  labor.  It  is  as  rare 
to  find  a  white  herdsman  iij  the  Dutch  district  as  a 
white  man  in  charge  of  horses.  But  the  whites  have 
almost  a  monopoly  of  agriculture.  Wherever  there 
is  water  there  is  irrigation,  however  rude;  and  the 
land-owner  who  can  not  till  his  land  with  the  help  of 
his  own  family  calls  in  the  b)rwoners.  As  far  as  set- 
tlement has  extended,  the  landless  white  has  followed 
the  grantees  of  the  great  African  farms.  He  gives 
nothing  but  his  labor;  he  pitches  his  tent,  or  makes 
a  shelter  of  old  corrugated  iron,  or  builds  himself  a 
"pondok"  of  mud,  such  as  the  Negroes  raise,  on  the 
land  he  is  to  cultivate,  and  receives  half  of  the  pro- 
duce, for  which  the  land-owner  has  provided  the  in- 
struments and  the  seed.  In  a  good  year  he  does  well ; 
one  bywoner,  in  a  remote  and  mountainous  part  of 
the  Prince  Albert  district,  last  year  had  £ioo  as  his 
half  share  of  the  crop  he  had  raised. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  the  poor  whites  were  as  use- 
ful as  bywoners.  But,  unhappily  for  themselves, 
many  of  them  are  owners  of  fragments  of  land.  The 
Roman-Dutch  law  allows  a  settlement  of  estates 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  stringent  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  instances  where  a  settler,  perhaps  a 
pioneer  of  the  last  century,  has  confined  the  succes- 
sion of  his  land  to  his  descendants,  who  may  sell  to 
one  another  but  not  to  aliens.  Naturally  enough,  it 
has  been  difficult  in  such  cases  to  find  a  purchaser; 
and  there  are  many  isolated  settlements  forming 
round  a  spring,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  are 
cousins,  and  the  worst  results  of  the  inter-marriage 
of  relations  are  manifest.  The  watered  land  is  in- 
sufficient to  provide  its  owners,  grown  in  some  cases 
to  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  with  a  livelihood. 
•  In  one  instance  fifteen  children  are  the  joint  pos- 
sessors of  a  portion  of  a  farm,  itself  undivided,  which 
is  worth  about  £200.  But  on  it  they  are  living,  and 
will  live,  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  the  men  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  casual  labor,  but  the  girls  too 
proud,  even  if  their  habits  rendered  them  fit  for  it, 
to  go  into  domestic  service.  Their  standard  of  truth- 
fulness is  that  of  southern  Ireland  or  southern  Italy, 
and  one  of  their  resources  is  theft — a  weakness  of 
which  they  usually  accuse  the  neighboring  Negroes. 
Of  violence,  however,  they  are  guiltless;  South 
Africa  is,  in  spite  of  its  loneliness,  a  singularly  safe 
country  to  live  in.  If  we  desire  to  learn  the  truth 
about  these  people  we  must  win  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  better  class  of  Dutch  ministers.  Of  such  they 
are  the  despair.  A  short  time  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  at  Prince  Albert  by  Mr.  Adrian  Hofmeyr,  then 
the  minister  of  that  place,  to  reclaim  some  of  them 
by  accustoming  them  to  regular  work.  After  a  few 
days  they  all  absconded.  The  Cape  government  is 
making  strenuous  attempts,  with  small  resources,  to 
spread  education  among  them ;  but  there  are  several 
districts,  in  which  well-worked  missions  of  the  Berlin 
society  are  established,  where  it  would  be  easier  to 
find  a  white  man  than  a  black  who  could  not  read. 
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Prisoners'  Aid  in  Paris 

Emily  M,  Hentsch  contributes  to  the  Humanita- 
rian the  following  account  of  the  Paris  Discharged 
Prisoners  Aid  society,  known,  from  what  was  former- 
ly its  only  sphere  of  action,  as  L'  Oeuvre  des  Liberees 
de  Saint  Lazare. 


Ranking  with  the  youngest  of  kindred  French 
schemes — one  of  the  oldest  being  founded  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fry,  during  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1839 — lead- 
ing facts  in  the  outward  and  visible  history  of  the 
CEuvre  are  these.  It  was  started  formally  just  thirty- 
one  years  ago  by  the  joint  efforts  of  two  servants  of 
the  church,  L'Abbe  Michel,  chaplain  to  Saint  Lazare, 
and  his  niece,  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Grandpre, 
the  historic  institution  in  the  Rue  de  Faubourg  St. 
Denis  being  then,  as  it  remained  till  after  1887,  the 
only  female  prison  and  house  of  correction  in  Paris 
and  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  object  pro- 
posed was  twofold:  first,  to  safeguard  women  and 
girls  in  time  of  moral  danger ;  second,  to  fit  for  social 
life  those  discharged  prisoners  who  are  considered, 
by  trained  judgment,  suitable  subjects  for  the  attempt. 
T^e  value  of  the  work  accomplished  in  its  earl>  stage 
was  attested  by  a  grant  from  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, in  1878.  After  that  the  work  gained  steadily 
an  breadth,  vigor,  and  stability. 

Its  efficiency  developed  on  the  following  lines. 
Almsgfiving  being  checked,  funds  were  more  produc- 
•tively  administered.  Directors  of  the  night-refuges 
were  induced  to  allow  extension  of  time,  railway 
companies  to  grant  tickets  for  rapatriement,  to  cases 
-duly  recommended.  Cooperation  with  other  bodies 
secured  benefits  of  a  like  nature.  Self-respect  was 
•fostered  by  encouraging  women  to  save  up  small 
sums — and  often  they  did  so  literally  sou  by  sou — 
towards  the  legal  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
their  cases.  From  1888  onwards  these  voluntary  re- 
payments have  regularly  formed  an  item  on  the  bal- 
ance-sheet. In  a  few  cases  the  entire  outlay  has  been 
refunded.  As  time  went  on,  closer  relations  were  set 
up  with  the  legal  authorities,  and  examining  magis- 
trates began  to  put  suitable  cases  in  touch  with  the 
society.  Chiefly,  and  this  after  repeated  refusal,  the 
right  of  entry  was  granted  to  the  directress  and  her 
representative,  in  1883.  And  the  sisters  in  charge 
welcomed  further  outside  provision  for  the  after-care 
of  not  a  few  discharged  prisoners. 

Another  project,  then  new,  was  suggested  and  car- 
ried through  by  the  QEuvre.  It  was  t£e  founding,  as 
a  preventative  economic  measure,  of  a  small  tem- 
porary home  at  Billancourt,  just  outside  Paris,  for 
children,  who,  but  for  some  such  succor  as  this,  would 
at  that  time  have  passed  into  the  prison  with  their 
mothers.  Later  a  second  home  was  added  to  the 
•first — ^both,  like  the  third  which  replaced  these  two 
■in  1895,  kept  small,  on  principle. 

The  following  reforms  in  the  case  of  women  pris- 
oners have  gradually  been  brought  about  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  CEuvre.  In  1896  St. 
Lazare  ceased  to  receive  young  girls  under  sixteen 
Avithin  its  "enigmatic  walls,"  a  few  exceptions  being 
very  occasionally  made ;  and  the  worst  evil  was  abol- 
ished— ^^this  with  less  delay — by  the  absolute  and  final 
separation  of  inmates  with  regard  to  the  two  main 
sections.  These  were,  and  still  are,  first,  women 
awaiting  trial  together  with  others  serving  short  sen- 
tences; second,  fallen  women  and  girls  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Both  sections  are  under  the  continual 
•care  and  rule  of  the  devoted  sisters  of  Marie-Joseph, 
.as  they  have  been,  except  for  the  brief  interval  in  1871, 


ever  since  1850.  The  latter  are  visited  In  prison  and 
looked  after  on  discharge  by  Les  Dames  du  Ek>n 
Pasteur  and  others.  "Die  former  alone  are  dealt 
with  by  the  CEuvre. 

Girls  and  women  from  the  distant  places  neces- 
sarily come  only  indirectly  under  the  notice  of  the 
CEuvre.  But  nearly  1,000  visits  to  St.  Lazare,  over 
700  to  the  Depot,  some  560  to  Nanterre,  together 
with  a  great  many  others  that  secured  l^gal  points 
(often  the  benefits  of  the  loi  Berenger)  by  direct  in- 
tervention at  the  courts — these  facts  and  figures  make 
up  a  sum-total  that  affords  some  measure  of  the  time 
and  energy  given  to  the  prison-mission  side  of  the 
work  in  Paris  and  the  neighborhood  during  the  year. 

The  Essex  Colony  of  the  Salvation  Army 

One  feature  of  the  Salvation  army's  London  work 
not  yet  recorded  in  Public  Opinion  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  the  current  Century: 

Some  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  London,  where  the  coast 
of  Essex  rises  in  a  low  hill  facing  the  Thames  estuary  and 
overlooking  an  island  which  has  been  redeemed  from  the 
mud,  there  lies  a  large  farm  which  is  unlike  any  other  farm 
in  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  colony  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Here  they  bring  the  men  whom  they  have  dragged 
out  of  the  mire  and  the  depths.  There  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  them.  When  they  come  here  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unable  to  do  a  day's  work,  even  unable  to  lift 
a  spade  or  to  manage  a  hoe.  They  are  set  to  light  work, 
for  there  is  work  of  all  kinds  on  a  farm.  On  this  farm  they 
grow  fruit  and  vegetables;  they  have  dairies,  and  make  but- 
ter and  cheese;  they  have  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
They  have  also  a  very  large  brick-making  industry.  The 
men  live  in  small,  detached  barracks;  they  are  paid  by  the 
piece ;  they  live  by  the  money  they  earn ;  they  buy  their  own 
food  in  the  canteen,  where  it  is  sold  at  prices  as  low  as  will 
pay  for  the  bare  cost. 

The  farm  belongs  to  the  army,  and  pays,  or  very  nearly 
pays,  its  way.  If  it  did  not,  within  certain  limits,  it  would 
still  be  an  economical  concern.  For  every  one  of  those  men, 
if  left  to  himself  and  to  his  own  promptings,  would  cost  the 
country  (including  his  maintenance,  without  counting  the 
loss  of  his  labor,  and  including  the  expenses  of  prisons  and 
police  to  take  care  of  him)  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  We  have,  therefore,  a  very  simple  sum:  How  much 
can  the  colony  afford  to  lose  every  year  and  yet  remain  an 
economical  gain  to  the  country?  On  a  roll  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  there  is  the  gain  to  the  community  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  If,  therefore,  the  colony  shows  a 
deficit  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the -country  is  still 
a  gainer  by  twenty-two  thousand  pounds.  Any  one  may  carry 
on  this  little  calculation.  Or  suppose  that  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cases  prove  failures;  the  remaining  fifty  still  save  the 
country  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  And,  what  is  much 
more,  they,  being  honest  themselves,  bring  up  their  children 
to  ways  of  honesty— their  children  and  those  who  follow 
after.    Who  can  calculate  the  gain  thereby? 

4- 

Various  Topics 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS: 
In  the  larger  cities  of  Saxony,  in  Germany,  such  as  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  Chemnitz,  and  Zwickau,  institutions  are  maintained 
in  which  boys  are  kept  after  school  hours  to  keep  them  from 
evil  associations.  In  these  places  well-trained  and  enthusias- 
tic teachers  keep  the  boys  (and  in  some  cases  the  girls)  em- 
ployed with  manual  work  and  plays  until  the  hour  arrives 
when  fathers  and  mothers  come  home  from  the  factories. 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL  BETTERMENT:  The  League 
for  Social  Service  has  added  a  new  line  to  its  work.  A 
weekly  report  on  industrial  betterment  is  forwarded  to  its 
commercial  members.  The  first  of  these  contains,  with  an 
account  of  the  annual  award  of  prizes  to  the  employees  of 
the  Briarcliff  farms,  near  Scarborough-on-the-Hudson,  a  re- 
port of  the  farms'  business  methods  in  agriculture,  communal 
home  for  unmarried  employees,  reclamation  of  waste  land, 
etc.,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  animating  all  branches  of 
the  work  and  contributing  to  its  success. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

The  Study  of  Meteorites 

Dft.  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  in  the  February  Popular  Scitnct 
MtHthly,  Nev  York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  the  study  of  meteorites. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  attitude  of 
scientific  men  toward  the  accounts  of  stones  reported 
to  have  fallen  from  the  sky  was  in  general  one  of 
scorn  and  incredulity.  Thus  an  account  prepared 
with  great  care  by  the  municipality  of  Juillac  France, 
telling  of  a  stone  shower  which  occurred  there  in 
July,  1790,  was  characterized  by  Berthelon  at  the  time 
as  "a  recital,  evidently  false,  of  a  phenomenon  physi- 
cally impossible"  and  "calculated  to  excite  the  pity 
not  only  of  physicists  but  of  all  reasonable  people." 
Bonn,  in  his  Lithophylacium  Bonnianum,  refers  to 
the  Tabor,  Bohemia,  meteorite,  which  fell  in  1753,  as 
"e  coelo  pluvisse  creduliores  quidam  asseverant." 
Chladni,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
speaks  of  many  meteorites  which  were  thrown  away 
in  his  day  because  the  directors  of  museums  were 
ashamed  to  exhibit  stones  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  the  sky.  President  Jefferson  when  told  that 
Professors  Silliman  and  Kingsley  had  described  a 
shower  of  stones  as  having  taken  place  at  Weston, 
Conn.,  in  1807,  said :  "It  is  easier  to  believe  that  two 
Yankee  professors  will  lie  than  to  believe  that  stones 
will  fall  from  heaven." 

The  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
and  especially  scientific  men,  which  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  was  due  largely  to  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  French  academy  <rf  the  shower  of 
stones  which  fell  at  L'Aigle  in  1803.  This  investiga- 
tion established  so  absolutely  the  fact  of  the  fall  to 
the  earth  at  L'Aigle  of  stones  from  outer  space  that 
scientific  men  were  logically  compelled  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  reports  of  similar  occurrences  elsewhere. 
Further,  the  papers  of  Chladni  and  Howard  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time,  strenuously  urging  that 
other  masses  reported  to  have  fallen  upon  the  earth 
could  not,  because  of  their  structure  and  composition, 
be  of  terrestial  origin,  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the 
growing  faith  that  solid  cosmic  matter  not  of  ter- 
restrial origin  does  at  intervals  come  to  the  earth. 
Since  this  beginning  the  study  of  meteorites  has  been 
one  of  constantly  widening  interest  and  purport. 

Continued  investigations  of  the  compounds  found 
in  meteorites  up  to  the  present  time  have  resulted  in 
the  detection  of  at  least  twenty-one  whose  composi- 
tion is  certain,  besides  several  of  a  somewhat  prob- 
lematic nature.  Of  these  compounds  seven  have 
been  found  to  differ  in  composition  from  any  known 
terrestrial  substances.  The  character  of  these  indi- 
cates the  complete  absence  of  water  and  of  oxygen  in 
any  large  amount  from  that  portion  of  nature's  labo- 
ratory where  meteorites  are  formed.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  actually  observed  meteoric  falls 
is  the  total  recorded  during  the  century.  It  is  a  re- 
markable   fact  regarding  the  nature  of  the  material 


fallen  that  only  five  of  these  have  been  of  meteoric 
irons.    One  of  these  irons  fell  at  Mazapil,  Mexico, 

during  the  star  shower  of  November,  1885,  at  the 
time  when  the  return  of  Biela's  comet  was  looked  for, 
and  was  thus  considered  an  occurrence  corroborative 
of  the  already  suspected  relationship  among  comets, 
shooting  stars,  iand  meteorites. 

The  indifference  to  the  collecting  of  meteorites 
which  characterized  the  early  part  of  the  century  has 
given  place  in  its  latter  days  to  an  extraordinary  dili- 
gence in  the  search  for  these  bodies.  One  meteorite 
has  of  late  acquired  a  value  equal  to  four  times  its 
weight  in  gold  and  several  can  be  sold  for  two  and 
three  times  their  weight  by  the  gold  standard.  The 
meteorite  collection  of  the  natural  history  museum 
in  Vienna  has  for  many  years  been  the  leading  one. 
What  it  has  cost  to  build  it  up  may  be  known  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  any 
single  collection  in  that  great  treasure  house.  Repre- 
sentatives of  over  five  hundred  meteoric  falls  are 
exhibited  in  this  collection,  and  the  meteoric  matter 
has  a  total  weight  of  seven  tons.  The  collection  of 
the  British  museum  of  natural  history  is  nearly  as 
large,  while  at  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Cal- 
cutta, together  with  Washington,  Chicago,  Cam- 
bridge, and  New  Haven,  in  our  own  country,  are 
gathered  extensive  and  important  collections.  The 
establishment  of  such  large  (:ollections  has  for  the 
first  time  put  the  study  of  meteorites  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  and  given  lively  hope  that  important  truths  will 
be  discovered  by  researches  thus  made  possible. 

The  general  similarity  of  the  stony  meteorites  to 
the  basic  volcanic  rocks  of  the  earth  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  similarity  of  many  physical  structures 
such  as  brecciation,  slicken-sided  surfaces  and  veins 
has  been  proved.  The  chondritic  structure  and  the 
crystalline  structure  represented  by  the  Widman- 
statten  figures  are,  however,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
peculiar  to  meteorites,  and  it  will  remain  for  the 
twentieth  century  to  discover  what  these  structures 
mean.  Classifications  of  meteorites  based  on  their 
mineralogical  and  structural  characters  have  been 
established,  and  important  differences  among  me- 
teorites shown,  in  spite  of  their  family  resemblances. 
It  would  be  idle  perhaps  to  recount,  as  might  be  done, 
many  theories  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  me- 
teorites which  have  been  found  untenable  as  a  result 
of  the  century's  study.  The  theory  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  meteorites  had  at  times  such  able  supporters  as 
Laplace  and  J.  Lawrence  Smith.  Odier  able  ob- 
servers have  believed  meteorites  to  be  material  ejected 
at  some  past  period  from  the  earth's  volcanoes ;  some 
have  regarded  them  of  solar  origin,  and  still  others 
as  fragments  of  a  shattered  planet.  All  of  these 
theories  may  be  said  to  have  proved  fallacious.  The 
discovery  reported  by  Hahn  in  1880  of  remains  of 
sponges,  corals,  and  plants  in  meteorites  excited  for 
a  time  eager  inquiries  into  the  possibilities  of  proving 
by  the  study  of  meteorites  the  existence  of  life  out- 
side our  own  globe.  No  satisfactory  evidence  of, the 
existence  of  extra-terrestrial  life  has,  however,  as  yet 
been  obtained  from  meteorites.  The  most  positive 
and  enduring  results  of  the  century's .  study  may, 
therefore,  be  summed  up  as  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  of  the  fall  of  solid  cosmic  matter  to  the  earth 
and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  nature  to  distin- 
guish it  from  matter  of  terrestrial  origin.  Satisfac- 
tory conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  this  matter  and 
its  relations  to  the  visible  bodies  of  the  great  out- 
lying universe  remain  yet  to  be  drawn. 
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"  Cancer  " 

Dr.  Herbert  Snow  writing  on  this  subject  in  the 
February  Humanitarian  (London)  takes  note  of  the 
increased  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  (from  8,117 
in  1864  to  22,945  in  1895  in  England),  and  in  making 
a  plea  for  a  more  scientific  $tudy  of  cancer  clears  up 
many  popular  misconceptions  regarding  the  maladies 
commonly  grouped  under  this  term.    We  quote : 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the 
sufferers  are  perfectly  curable  by  a  surgical  operation 
within  certain  limits  of  time.  In  ten  per  cent,  or  nine 
out  of  every  ten  cancer  cases,  the  organ  attacked  is 
amenable  to  the  resources  of  practical  surgery,  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  palliate,  but  to  eradicate  per- 
manently. The  bogie  of  heredity,  t.  e.,  of  a  trans- 
mitted constitutional  taint,  has  been  extinguished  by 
the  past  twenty  years'  research  and  experience.  No 
one  conversant  with  those  investigations  now  enter- 
tains the  smallest  doubt  on  the  fact  that  cancer  is 
primarily  a  purely  local  malady;  that  it  differs  only, 
say,  from  a  carious  tooth,  in  its  peculiar  properties  of 
emitting  cells  which  carry  infection  to  distant  parts  of. 
the  organism.  Hence,  if  it  be  wisely  dealt  with  by 
the  operating  surgeon  within  that  pre-infective  pe- 
riod, a  stage  of  several  weeks  or  even  months,  it  is 
just  as  easily  extirpated  as  is  an  offending  molar  or 
incisor.  The  only  really  ab  initio  incurable  cases  of 
cancer  are  those  wherein  an  internal  organ  essential 
to  life  is  the  primary  site,  and  such  constitute  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  "cancer"  is  "something  in  the  system" ;  a  mys- 
terious entity  which,  when  cut  out  in  one  place,  is 
certain  to  show  itself  sooner  or  later  again,  either 
there  ,or  in  some  other  locality.  That  impression  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  uneducated.  Not  long 
since  I  heard  a  very  highly  placed  dignitary  of  the 
established  church  remark,  at  a  public  function, 
"Everyone  knows  that  who  once  has  cancer  always  has 
cancer."  Nothing  could  well  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  Cancerous  disease  invariably  arises  in  a  single 
minute  spot,  usually  a  small  group  of  cells;  and  is 
thus  purely  local  in  its  inception.  All  the  subsequent 
phenomena  follow  infection,  diffused  by  simple  me- 
chanical agencies  from  that  single  spot.  On  this 
principle  no  possible  doubt  exists.  Every  medical 
man  who  attends  a  cancer  case  throughout  witnesses 
this  primary  local  and  limited  development,  followed 
by  eventual  diffusion  of  cell-fragments  unmistakably 
derived  from  the  cells  at  the  initial  center ;  and  prov- 
ing that  origin  in  many  ways  which  can  hardly  be 
pointed  out  here  without  unprofitable  technicality. 
"But  why,  then,"  it  wU  naturally  be  asked,  "do  so 
many  people  continually  die  from  cancer?"  "Why 
does  the  disease  so  generally  reappear,  after  an  oper- 
ation which  has  appeared  highly  successful?"  ("Re- 
curred" is  the  highly  convenient  and  usual  term.) 

It  may  be  confessed  that  surgical  dealings  with 
cancer  are  almost  always  up-hill  work.  Nevertheless 
the  reasons  for  the  ultimate  failure  of  many  of  these 
operations  are  always  painfully  apparent.  Either  (a) 
the  infective  cell  fragments  have  been  allowed  to  dif- 
fuse themselves  to  other  parts  before  the  operating 
surgeon  was  called  in,  or  (b)  the  operator  has  done 
his  work  badly.  The  first  explanation  unfortunately 
accounts  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances. 
People  hardly  ever  think  of  consulting  an  operating 
surgeon,  or  even  of  applying  to  a  medical  prac- 
titioner at  all,  until  the  malady  has  slowly  progressed 
for  many  months.  But  the  second  also  covers  no 
small  field. 


A  If hebry  of  Lubrication 

Engineering  Afaganine,  Ke-w  York 
Lubricants  are  generally  supposed  to  act  by  form- 
ing thin  layers  of  a  viscous  medium  between  the  two 
surfaces,  the  rubbing  friction  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  reduce,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  general  this 
is  the  action  which  takes  place.  The  behavior  of  the 
particles  of  the  lubricant,  acting  upon  each  other, 
however,  has  not  been  so  generally  considered,  and 
hence  the  investigations  of  Professor  Petroff  are  of 
interest  and  value.  Professor  Petroff's  paper,  treat- 
ing of  what  he  calls  "intermediate  friction,"  was  pre- 
sented before  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg,  by  which  it  was  awarded  the  Lomonos- 
sow  prize,  and  has  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  academy. 

The  variations  in  the  lubricating  efficiency  of  va- 
rious oils  are  well  known,  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments  of  Professor  Petroff  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions of  other  investigators  that  the  value  of  a  lubri- 
cant can  not  be  determined  from  its  density,  its  tem- 
peratures of  inflammation  and  congelation,  its  trans- 
parency, or  its  general  appearance.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  sought  to  determine  the 
causes  for  these  variations  in  lubricating  action,  and 
hence  Professor  Petroff  has  made  a  study  of  the  in- 
ternal friction  of  the  particles  of  the  film  of  lubricant 
upon  each  other.  That  such  an  internal  friction  exists 
appears  from  the  fact  that  when  one  surface  slides 
upon  another  the  force  of  friction  is  more  or  less 
completely  transferred  through  the  film  of  lubricant 
from  one  surface  to  the  other,  and,  as  the  film  does 
not  move  entirely  with  either  surface,  an  internal  mo- 
tion of  its  particles  must  be  produced. 

The  problem  really  becomes  one  of  hydro- 
dynamics, and  demands  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  two  forces  of  external 
friction  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  and  the  internal 
friction  in  the  particles  of  the  lubricant.  In  order  to 
determine  the  data  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Professor  Petroff  has  made  many  experi- 
ments, of  which  he  gives  the  tabulated  results  in  his 
paper.  The  theoretical  examination  of  the  problem 
leads  to  the  rather  unexpected  conclusion  that  the 
internal  friction  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces  and  of  the  density  of  the  lubricant. 
The  experiments  made  to  verify  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion are  given  in  detail  in  Professor  Petroff's 
paper,  the  results  of  more  than  six  hundred  experi- 
ments being  tabulated  and  plotted  as  curves,  the  re- 
sults not  only  confirming  the  theoretical  deductions, 
but  also  serving  to  determine  the  numerical  value  of 
constants  for  a  great  number  of  different  lubricants. 
The  result  of  the  investigations  showed  that  each 
lubricant  possesses  what  may  be  called  a  characteris- 
tic curve,  and  an  examination  of  these  curves  enables 
the  relative  internal  friction  to  be  compared. 

4- 

Z.  T.  Gramme 

.SiLVANus  P.  Thompson,  in  the  London  Electridan.     Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

By  the  death  of  M.  Zenobe  Theophile  Gramme, 
the  electrical  world  loses  one  of  the  pioneers  to 
whom  the  vast  developments  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  are  largely  due.  Bom  in  Belgium  in  1826, 
he  was  bought  up  as  a  carpenter,  but  he  early  mani- 
fested a  talent  for  machinery,  which  was  developed 
by  attendance  at  some  scientific  lectures  at  Liege. 

It  was  in  the  sixties,  while  Gramme  was  working 
his  way  upward  in  Paris,  that  other  improvements 
were  being  made  in  generating  machinery  in  other 
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parts  of  the  world.  Pacinotti,  then  a  mere  student, 
now  still  professor,  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  had 
made  and  described  his  magneto-electric  machine 
having  a  toothed-ring  armature.  But  Pacinotti's 
ring  fell  still-born,  and  his  machine  was  relegated, 
unheeded  though  meritorious,  to  the  shelves  of  the 
museum.  In  England,  Wilde  had  broken  new 
ground  by  showing  how,  from  the  minimum  of  cur- 
rent the  most  powerful  currents  could  be  mechani- 
cally generated,  by  using  that  minimum  to  exalt  the 
magnetism  of  field-magnets  of  soft  iron ;  and  by  this 
principle  of  multiplication  he  led  up  to  the  so-called 
self-exciting  machines  of  1866  and  1867.  It  is  a  bare 
matter  of  history  that  the  name  "dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine" was  first  aplied  to  the  machine  of  Wilde,  and 
then  to  the  self-acting  forms. 

Wilde  was  himself  assiduously  developing  various 
types  for  industrial  purposes,  when,  in  1870,  Gramme 
appeared  upon  the  scene  with  the  simple,  uniformly 
wound  ring  armature  with  which  his  name  will  ever 
be  associated.  The  rapid  commercial  success  of 
Gramme's  machine  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes. 
It  was  the  first  practical  machine  in  which  were  com- 
bined the  features  of  the  continuity  of  commutation, 
the  self-exciting  arrangement,  good  lamination  in  the 
armature  core,  and  reasonably  good  proportions  in 
the  magnetic  circuit.  No  doubt,  also.  Gramme  was 
fortunate  in  having  behind  him  a  good  firm  of  me- 
chanical engineers  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
liis  machines.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  "Machine  Gramme,  Type  A"  conquered 
the  industrial  world,  and  gave  to  its  inventor  a  repu- 
tation British  engineers  would  be  the  last  to  belittle. 

•I* 
Various  Topics 

TO  RECOGNIZE  ERASED  WRITING:  In  examining 
handwriting,  Comphuis,  army  apothecary  at  Malang,  Dutch 
East  India,  succeeded  in  making  erased  letters  reappear  by 
means  of  a  silver  nitrate  solution.  When  an  erasure  was 
suspected,  a  one-tenth  normal  silver  nitrate  solution  was  ap- 
plied and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  a  short  time.  The 
letters  appeared  on  the  resulting  black  background.  The 
cause  is  probably  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  ink,  which 
retard  the  reduction.  In  the  reducing  of  the  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion, impressions  of  the  hands,  etc.,  were  also  plainly  visible. 
—Pharmaceutiscke  Centralhalle' 

RADIO-ACTIVE  MINERALS:  In  searching  for  radio- 
active substances  with  one  of  Professor  Rood's  new  elec- 
trometers, an  instrument  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  several  minerals  not  hitherto  noted  were  found  to 
be  radio-active.  Professor  Rood  suggested  that  I  should 
try  columbite,  and  gave  me  some  specimens.  The  electrome- 
ter immediately  shows  that  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mineral  is  ionized,  and  later  photographic  tests  confirm 
the  radio-activity  of  columbite.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the 
specimens  has  not  yet  been  made,  but,  according  to  Dana, 
columbite  does  not  contain  uranium  or  thorium.  Specimens 
of  erbium  oxide  and  niobium  oxide,  from  the  museum  of 
the  chemical  department,  also  show  with  the  electrometer  a 
slight  ionizing  eflfect. — Science. 

TINNED  FOODS:  When  a  tin  is  purchased  it  should 
be  examined  externally  before  use.  If  the  ends  of  the  tins 
bulge  outwards  instead  of  being  somewhat  sucked  in,  the 
article  should  be  rejected,  for  the  tin  is  "blown";  the  gases 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  food  have  collected 
and  are  exerting  pressure  on  the  tin.  The  dishonest  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  know  this  sign  of  decomposition,  and 
when  the  effect  is  noticed  they  prick  the  ends,  and  after  al- 
loying the  gases  to  escape  they  reseal  the  tin.  Such  pricked 
tins  usually  have  two  dabs  of  solder  on  the  end  of  the  tin  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  one.  The  odor  and  appearance  of  the 
food  should  always  be  very  carefully  noted  when  a  tin  is 
first  opened.  Any  taint  of  decomposition,  however  slight. 
should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  tinned  food. — British 
Medical  Journal. 


RELIGIOUS 

The  Secret' of  Mormon  Success 

William  E.  Smvthb,  in  New  York  Harper's  Weekly. 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
For  a  full  half-century  public  sentiment  has  waged ' 
war  on  the  Mormon  church.    Its  latest  achievement,., 
accomplished    by  a  popular    uprising   of   American 
women,  with  the  practically  unanimous  support  of  or- 
ganized   religion    throughout   the   country,   was   tc^- 
banish  Brigham  H.  Roberts  from  the  halls  of  con-r 
gress.    Its  next  eflfort,  according  to  a  prominent  Con- 
gregational newspaper,  will  be  to  attempt  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mormon  hosts  by  the  careful  distribution- 
of  tracts  among  their  homes  in  Utah.    Against  this 
achievement  and  proposed  further  effort  to  shatter  the 
power  and  curb  the  growth  of  the  Mormons,  let  us 
set  the  following  items  of  current  news: 

I  The    New    England   newspapers   report   great   activitr 
among  Mormon  missionaries  in  the  staid  old  state  of  Maine. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  not  only  speaking  to  large  audiences, 
but  meeting  with  success  in  forming  local  societies  with  a.- 
view  to  building  churches.    It  is  announced  that  their  success- 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  them  in  sending  for  more  mis- 
sionaries to  assist  in  their  prosperous  labors.     2     During- 
the  past  few  months  the  Mormon  authorities  at  Salt  Lake 
have  concluded  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  large  tracts- - 
of  land  watered  by  the  irrigation  enterprise  in  the  Big  Horn  • 
country  of  Wyoming,  which  was  projected  and  partly  com- 
pleted by  Colonel  William  F.  Cody  ("BuflFalo  Bill").     It  is 
announced  that  they  will  send  thirty  thousand  settlers  into  ■ 
this  district  during  the  present  season,  which  will  only  wit- 
ness the  beginning  of  their  colonization  there. 

The  Mormon  church  is  growing  faster  today  than  ■ 
ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  building  more 
churches,  planting  more  settlements,  maintaining- 
more  missionaries,  all  over  the  earth.  The  general 
public  appears  to  know  nothing  of  it  except  polyg- 
amy. And  polygamy  is  only  the  ornamental  buckle 
on  its  shoe.  Behind  that  is  the  sturdy  body  and  enter- 
prising brain  of  a  great  materialism,  which  possesses 
attractions  far  more  potent  than  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Whatever  mysteries  may  be  embalmed  within  the  ex- 
clusive precincts  of  Mormon  temples,  there  is  nothing^ 
occult  about  their  method  of  gaining  converts  and 
making  those  converts  prosperous  and  contented. 

The  Mormon  policy  is  colonization.    The  Mormon 
method  is   cooperation.     Fifty  years  of  expanding; 
prosperity  have  shown  that  this  is  a  winning  combi- 
nation.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  wiir 
appeal  less  effectively  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  present  economic  tendencies  more  • 
urgently  favor  emigration  and  cooperative  industry 
than  those  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.    Where 
the  missionaries  of  other  churches  speak  chiefly  of" 
security  in  the  life  to  come,  Mormon  missionaries  add 
their  prescription  for  security  here  and  now.     The 
missionary  who  holds  out  the  hope  of  "three  square 
meals  a  day"  in  this  world  has  a  striking  advantage 
over  his  rival  w!io  deals  only  in  the  hopes  of  futurity. 
The  great  social  and  economic  facts  which  alone  give- 
the  Mormon  religion  a  habitation  and  a  name,  and' 
enable  it  to  survive  the  assaults  of  congresses,  presi— 
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dents,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  land,  have  been  over- 
looked. The  truth  is  that  the  Mormon  church  is  a 
great  plan  of  cooperative  settlement,  to  which  thou- 
sands of  people  have  fled  as  to  a  rock  of  refug^.  Those 
who  ask  this  church  for  bread  do  not  get  a  stone.  They 
get  an  irrigated  farm.  They  get  the  shrewd  but  kindly 
assistaifce  of  able  men  in  making  their  way  from  servi- 
tude to  self-employment  and  landed  proprietorship. 
All  the  church  asks  in  return  is  obedience. 

Chicago  (lU.)  Advance  (Cong.) 

According  to  the  statistics  of  religious  bodies  in 
the  United  States  the  Mormons  have  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years  from  144,352  to  300,000,  more  than 
doubling  their  numbers  during  the  decade.  For  more 
than  a  generation  Mormonism  has  been  discredited 
in  the  estimation  of  enlightened  minds  by  the  g^'oss 
materialism  of  its  doctrines ;  by  its  antagonism  to  the 
principles  of  democracy;  by  its  strong  intolerance 
which  would  play  the  part  of  "boxer"  with  all  other 
forms  of  religion,  if  it  had  the  power ;  by  its  serpent- 
tongued  mode  of  proselyting  which  withholds  knowl- 
edge of  its  "peculiar"  doctrines  until  its  victims  are 
fully  in  its  power;  and  by  its  long  and  determined 
effort  to  make  lust  the  chief  virtue.  But  Mormonism, 
though  it  stands  condemned  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Why?  Mainly  because  of  the  zeal  of  its  missionaries 
and  members.  From  a  recent  leaflet  on  the  Mormon 
question  we  extract  a  number  of  facts: 

At  the  present  time  one  Mormon  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  (counting  children  and  all)  is  out  doing 
missionary  work  in  behalf  of  the  system — about  2,000  in  all, 
of  whom  the  majority  are,  in  this  country.  About  200  of 
these  center  at  Brooklyn  and  about  500  at  Chattanooga. 
These  latter  report  for  1899  in  the  south  alone  1,118  adult 
converts  baptized,  making  7,123  in  all;  662,394  miles  trav- 
eled—mostly on  foot.  The  system  controls  the  vote  of  Utah, 
and  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  most  of  the  surrounding 
states  and  territories. 

Chicago  (III  )  ff)rthwuttrn  Christian  AdvocaU  {}li^Vi\.) 

During  1899  the  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists  gained  49,300,  while  the  Mormon 
church,  with  a  population  about  one-fifteenth  as  large, 
gained  63,000,  or  about  13,000  more  than  all  of  them 
put  together.  Naturally,  the  question  arises,  "How 
have  they  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  ?" 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  from  1,700  to  2,000  missionaries  going  all  over 
the  country,  visiting  from  house  to  house  and  making 
■converts. 

* 

The 'visit  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

'  Tf  ew  York  Churchman  (Epis.)  Condensed  for  Pmuc  Opinion 
The  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  England  because,  unlike  most  men  of  his 
class,  he  does  not  regard  the  national  church  as  a  re- 
spectable piece  of  governmental  machinery,  deserves 
more  than  passing  attention.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
English  ecclesiastical  politics  within  the  last  four  years 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  avoid  taking  a  pretty  definite 
position,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
ideals  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Kensit  are  not 
those  which  are  held  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
friends.  The  church  press  in  England  is  not  unfa- 
miliar to  the  public  here.  When  it  became  known  that 
the  policy  for  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  is 
to  find  its  expression  in  the  Church  Review,  it  seemed 
that  there  was  little  gfround  for  optimism.  Not  to 
flravv  too  close  a  parallel,  the  spirit  of  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  the  Univers,  the  Cologne  Volkszeitung  is  not 
absent  from  its  pages.  We  do  not  at  all  believe  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  that 


journal  would  regard  the  comparison  as  anything  but 
complimentary.  An  eirenic  catholicity  is,  we  submit, 
what  is  demanded  now,  not  one  which  protests  at 
every  characteristic  of  this  age  because  it  was  not 
found  in  the  period  of  the  unquestioned  sway  of  Latin 
Christianity.  Not  protest,  not  scolding,  not  incon- 
siderate orthodoxy  of  the  St.  Peter  Damian  type  is 
going  to  win  the  battle  for  Christ  and  His  Church  in 
this  century. 

We  have  no  desire  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship  to 
minimize  or  to  depreciate  what  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  in  view  when  he  undertook  his  mission.  It  is 
because  we  are  not  partisans  that  we  question  the  gen- 
eral utility  of  a  united  movement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  inspired  by  the  attitude  already  characterized. 
The  present  condition  of  ecclesiastical  politics  in  Eng- 
land may  not  be  very  encouraging  to  the  advocate  of 
Christian  peace  and  Christian  unity.  But  if  anything 
is  clear,  it  is  this,  that  a  solidification  of  the  tenden- 
cies championed  by  the  Church  Review  will  be  the  most 
ineffective  cure  for  the  defects  of  taste  and  temper  so 
peculiarly  visible  since  the  present  agitation  in  England 
began.  Our  disapproval  is  directed  against  a  policy  of 
rigid  formalism  and  of  unbending  temper.  We  have 
no  desire  to  do  injustice ;  but  from  all  that  is  known  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  American  allies 
propose  the  result  will  be  to  intensify  the  spirit  which 
found  its  expression  in  the  Fond  du  Lac  ceremony. 
This  attitude  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  enable  the 
American  church  to  fulfill  its  present  mission.  It  has 
no  connection  with  the  history  and  needs  of  American 
Christianity.  It  will  do  nothing  to  set  the  church  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country  as  anything  but  an  in- 
comprehensible and  exclusive  body,  as  far  removed 
from  the  current  of  modern  life  as  are  the  monks  on 
Mt.  Athos. 

I^ew  York  Sun 

The  Episcopal  church  in  this  country  is  now 
largely  recruited  from  members  of  other  Protestant 
denominations  in  whom  the  old  tenacity  of  specific 
religious  conviction  has  been  weakened  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed, though  the  craving  for  a  form  of  religious 
worship  remains  in  them.  To  this  element,  bred  in 
strict  and  uncompromising  Protestantism,  the  "Cath- 
olic" movement  is  naturally  repulsive;  and  it  is  now 
an  important  element  in  the  Episcopal  chtu-ch,  making 
up,  probably,  the  majority  of  attendants  on  its  serv- 
ices. Really  the  "Catholic"  party  is  much  closer  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  than  it  is  to  the  vast  body  of 
recruits  gained  by  the  Episcopal  church  during  recent 
years,  and  its  tendency,  perforce,  it  would  seem,  must 
be  toward  Rome  as  a  congenial  home,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  substantially  only  the  papal  sovereignty,  the 
"Roman  obedience,"  as  the  "Anglo-Catholics"  call  it, 
remains  as  a  cause  of  separation. 

The  simultaneous  publication  in  England  and  this 
country  of  the  newspaper  organ  of  the  "Catholic" 
party  would  not  be  likely  to  afford  any  considerable 
assistance  to  its  movement,  but  more  probably  would 
tend  to  provoke  here  the  same  violence  of  opposition 
to  "ritualism"  which  is  now  so  significant  in  its  dem- 
onstration in  England.  Professionally  religious  pa- 
pers, moreover,  are  losing  the  influence  they  once  had 
with  us.  The  proposed  joint  "ritualist"  organ,  there- 
fore, would  be  restricted  in  this  country  to  a  field  so 
narrow  that  at  the  meeting  when  it  was  under  con- 
sideration, a  subsidy  of  $25,000  was  recognized  as 
necessary  to  set  it  going.  So  far  as  such  a  paper  suc- 
ceeded in  making  any  impression,  too,  it  would  be 
likely  to  stir  up  bad  blood  in  the  Episcopal  church  by 
provoking  controversy  in  a  religious  fold  where,  in 
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the  treatment  of  divisions,  a  policy  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  toleration  has  prevailed  for  many 
years,  since  the  quieting  of  the  warfare  between 
"High"  and  "Low"  church  and  the  practical  substi- 
tution of  the  "Broad"  church  party  for  the  old-time 
opponents  of  sacerdotalism. 

The  Introduction  of  Babism  into  the  United 
States 

New  York  Sun.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Babism,  which  is  a  branch  of  Mohammedanism^ 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  a  Dr. 
Kheiralla,  who  says  he  is  a  native  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  came  here  seven  years  ago.  His  mission  was  to 
tell  the  people  of  this  country  that  God  had  manifested 
himself  in  the  flesh  again,  under  the  name  of  Beha 
UUah.  The  latter  was  born  in  Persia  in  1819  and  died 
at  Acre  in  Syria  in  1892.  He  left  a  large  family,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  the  Abbas  Effendi,  was  declared  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Abbas  Ef¥endi  is  now 
living  in  his  father's  palace,  which  is  named  Behjeh, 
or  Delight,  at  Acre.  He  has  but  one  wife  and  a  few 
children,  whereas  his  father,  the  Beha  Ullah,  had  two 
wives  and  twelve  children. 

Some  American  men  and  women  took  an  interest 
in  this  new  faith  as  Dr.  Kheiralla  taught  it,  and  at 
parlor  meetings  held  by  Dr.  Kheiralla  in  New  York 
were  seen  former  Theosophists,  Spiritualists,  free 
thinkers,  and  agnostics,  and  also  a  few  progressive 
people  who  still  retained  their  membership  in  ortho- 
dox churches.  There  were  a  few  others,  who  knew  of 
Babism,  through  the  very  able  books  written  on  that 
sect  by  Professor  Browne,  of  the  chair  of  Persian  lit- 
erature at  Oxford,  England.  The  new  faith,  in  the 
garb  it  first  assumed  in  Dr.  Kheiralla's  hands,  showed 
some  of  the  features  of  Christianity,  but  Dr.  Kheiralla 
mystified  those  who  asked  for  a  full  exposition  of  his 
doctrine.  Not  one  of  his  hearers  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  teaching  until  the  end  of  his  course  when,  in 
the  last  lesson,  he  gave  them  the  information  that 
God  had  come  down  to  earth  again  and  had  lived  for 
seventy-three  years  in  Persia  and  Syria,  and  that  his 
vicegerent  on  earth  was  his  son,  now  living  at  Acre. 
Acre  is  called  the  Holy  City  by  the  Babists;  It  is  a 
place  not  impossible  to  find  by  those  who  have  timCj 
money,  and  inclination  to  go  there,  and  Dr.  Kheiralla 
was  listened  to  by  some  people  who  had  curiosity 
enough  to  go  to  Syria  and  investigate  for  themselves. 
Only  those  succeeded  in  seeing  Abbas  Effendi  who 
had  letters  or  endorsements  of  some  kind  from  Dr. 
Kheiralla.  Those  who  did  and  those  who  did  not  see 
the  "Holy  Family,"  or  some  member  of  it,  talked  a 
good  deal  in  Acre  about  what  they  had  learned  from 
Dr.  Kheiralla,  and  much  comment  and  no  little  criti- 
cism of  the  doctor  followed. 

Thereafter  Dr.  Kheiralla  hastened  to  Acre  himself 
and  took  into  the  presence  of  the  new  Messiah  two 
American  women  converts.  One  of  these  was  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  the  wealthy  Calif omian,  who  now  re- 
sides in  Washington.  Mrs.  Hearst  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  Abbas  Effendi  pay  her  special  attention, 
and  bless  her  by  laying  his  hands  on  her  bowed  head. 
When  she,  kneeling  before  him,  was  told  to  rise  he 
bade  her  "be  of  good  cheer."  So  much  impressed 
was  she  by  him  that  when  she  came  back  to  America 
she  increased  her  already  liberal  contributions  to  the 
cause  until  her  gifts  are  said  to  count  up  into  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  She  declared  her  faith  in  writing 
in  these  words :  "I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
that  he  is  the  Master,  and  I  hope  that  all  who  call 
themselves  believers  will  concede  to  him  all  the  great- 
ness, all  the  glory,    for  surely  he  is  the  son  of  God." 


A  great  many  of  the  believers  do  not  agree  with 
Mrs.  Hearst,  and  the  sect  in  this  country  is  now  di- 
vided, one  faction  admitting  that  Abbas  Effendi  is 
the  Christ,  the  other,  virith  Dr.  Kheiralla  at  its  headj 
denying  it,  and  urging  that  Beha  Ullah  is  the  only  one 
who  should  be  worshipped.  Mrs.  Hearst  has  been 
paying  the  expenses  of  several  of  the  convert  teachers 
and  has  made  the  cause  her  own.  But  if  Abbas  Effen- 
di has  a  wholly  devoted  convert  in  her,  he  has  also  an 
American  woman  opposing  his  pretention  to  Mes- 
siahship.  This  is  Mrs.  Rose  Owen  Oliphant  Temple- 
ton,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  spiritualist,  Robert  Dale 
Owen.  Mrs.  Templeton  went  to  see  Abbas  Effendi, 
argued  with  him  and  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  folly 
of  his  course. 

Sunday  and  weekday  meetings  are  now  being  held 
in  New  York  to  propagate  Babism.  Mr.  Arthur  Pils- 
bury  Dodge,  the  founder  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine, who  has  recently  visited  Abbas  Effendi  and 
speaks  of  him  as  "Our  Lord,"  has  inaugurated  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  Carnegie  building  to  expound  his 
teachings.  «^ 

The  Union  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists 

New  York  Outhfk 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  joint  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  of  English  Baptists  and  Indepen- 
dents, or,  as  we  say,  Congregationalists.  The  fact 
carries  with  it  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
union  of  these  two,  the  chief  representatives  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  this  country,  of  the  Congregational  polity. 
The  conditions  for  this  are  much  more  favorable  in 
England  than  here,  the  communion-table  in  the  Bap- 
tist churches  there  not  being  fenced  so  strictly  as 
here  against  persons  baptized  otherwise  than  by  im- 
mersion. Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  a  leader  in  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  has  set  forth  in  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  Christian  World  the  need  of  mutual  con- 
cessions in  order  to  union.  He  is  ready  to  concede, 
with  disinterested  scholars,  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  no  trace  of  infant  baptism,  but  only  points 
of  attachment  for  the  practise  of  it  to  spring  from. 
On  the  other  side,  he  thinks  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  New  Testament  practise,  after  Christian  missions 
have  produced  a  settled  Christian  community,  is  not 
as  unchangeable  as  New  Testament  principle.  He 
claims  that  "a  baptism  unto  faith  accords  with  the 
Sacramental  Word,  and  meets  one  aspect  of  the  mind 
and  work  of  Christ,  no  less  than  a  baptism  upon  faith 
meets  another."  Is  it  impossible,  he  asks,  to  grant 
that  each  form  needs  the  other's  truth  to  correct  the 
falsehood  of  their  extremes  in  regenerationism  and  in- 
dividualism ?  The  only  ground  on  which  further  ap- 
proximation of  the  two  bodies  seems  to  him  possible 
is  the  acknowledgment  that  "both  are  right."  Such 
a  discussion  has  the  more  significance  among  British 
Baptists  as  they  are  more  ripe  for  it  than  American 
Baptists,  and  in  an  already  closer  fellowship  with 
their  Congregational  brethren.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  1891,  when  the  proposal  was  made  by 
British  Congregationalists  that  Baptists  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  next  international  Congregational 
council.  The  union  of  these  two  Congregational 
bodies,  divided  now,  as  one  might  say,  only  by  a  drop 
of  water,  can  not  be  very  far  away,  when  leacfing 
men  on  both  sides  are  earnestly  desirous  of  effecting  it. 

«!• 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVISION  COMMITTEE 
concluded  its  work  February  14.  Two  reports  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly.  The  majority  report  will 
recommend  a  supplemental  explanation  of  the  creed.  The 
minority  report  will  recommend  a  supplemental  explanatory 
statement  of  doctrine. 
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New  York's  Opera  Season 

Lawrbnce  Reamer,  in  New  York  Harptr's  Weekly.  Con-"] 
densed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  season  at  the  Metropolitan  opera  house,  which 
has  just  passed  the  half-way  point  in  its  progress,  has 
already  been  fixed  in  description  as  a  "Jean  de  Reszke 
season" ;  and  none  of  its  subsequent  developments  is 
likely  to  lessen  the  appropriateness  of  the  phrase.  The 
great  tenor  has  indeed  dominated  the  year's  doings 


JSAN  DB  RBSZKB  AS  TRISTAN 


as  he  never  did  before,  and  appreciation  of  his  powers 
has  been  increased  by  the  realization  that  they  have 
so  far  Achibited  no  signs  of  decay.  It  is  to  the  in- 
comparable excellency  of  his  Lohengrin,  Tristan,  and 
Faust  that  one  must  look  for  the  topmost  achieve- 
ments of  the  year,  and  they  have  combined  artistic 
and  popular  success  in  an  unusual  degree.  As  if  to 
prove  that  he  is  still  as  much  equal  to  the  roles  of  his 
earlfer  career  as  to  those  associated  with  his  later 
fame  as  a  tenor,  M.  de  Reszke  has  gone  back  to 
Radames  in  "Aida"  and  Rodrigue  in  "Le  Cid."  All 
that  remains  for  him  is  to  attempt  the  Duke  in  "Rigo- 
letto,"  or  some  other  rival  of  the  period  in  which  he 
had  never  contemplated  Tristan  as  the  crowning 
point  of  his  career.  In  all  these  varied  efforts  M.  de 
Reszke  has  shown  himself  as  great  an  artist  as  ever, 
and  there  need  be  no  surprise  that,  ignoring  the  more 
conventional  symbols,  the  season  has  already  taken 
its  name  from  the  artist  who  has  so  overshadowed  his 
associates,  and  received  from  the  public  such  multi- 
tudinous honors  as  were  never  before  shown  to  any 
one  performer.  At  the  Metropolitan  opera  house  it  is 
not  easv  to  dominatic  the  situation,  for  thither  come 


the  singers  who  have  made  their  reputations  on  the 
world's  lyric  stages. 

Looking  from  M.  de  Reszke's  share  of  the  winter 
work,  it  is  in  the  new  operas  that  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  interest  is  found.  Strangely  enough,  both 
of  these  are  the  work  of  one  composer.  "La  Bo- 
heme"  and  "Tosca"  were  written  by  Giacomo  Puc- 
cini, who  comes  of  a  family  that  has  for  five  g:enera- 
tions  concerned  itself  with  music.  None  of  his  pre- 
decessors has  gained  the  renown  that  has  come  to 
this  last  of  the  name,  who  is  just  now  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  popularity,  and  fulfilling  today,,  so 
far  as  his  own  country  is  concerned,  Verdi's  prophecy 
that  Puccini  was  most  likely  to  succeed  to  his  place 
among  the  Italian  composers.  Besides  the  custo- 
mary Wagner  and  the  usual  Gounod,  the  operas  se- 
lected have  been  intended  to  introduce  new  singers. 
Boito's  "Mefistofele,"  revived  at  intervals  since  Al- 
wina  Valleria  and  Italo  Campanari  first  sung  the 
work  at  the  Academy  of  Music  under  the  Mapleson 
administration,  was  brought  forward  earlier  in  the 
season  for  Margaret  Macintyre.  Lucienne  Breval 
was  fortunate  enough  to  appear  first  as  Chimene  in 
"Le  Cid,"  surrounded  by  a  group  of  singers  so  emi- 
nent as  MM.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Plangon, 
and  Mme.  Melba.  Mile.  Breval  has  hitherto  sung 
only  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  and  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent all  the  traditions  of  that  theater.  She  does  this 
admirably  in  her  acting,  which  is  so  dramatic  and 
stirring  one  can  readily  understand  why  her  country- 
men should  so  much  love  to  apply  to  her  that  stock 
phrase  of  their  criticism,  "lyric  tragedienne."  In 
pose,  movement,  and  bearing  Mile.  Breval  proved 
how  valuable  must  be  the  training  of  the  French  na- 
tional lyrice  theater.  Her  singing  was  an  equally 
powerful  proof  that  its  methods  applied  to  the  voice 
are  destructive.  The  apostles  of  French  operatic  art 
that  journey  nowadays  to  this  country  suggest  a 
strange  situation  in  their  own  land.  Albert  Alvarez 
came  here  with  a  voice  that  should  have  made  him 
the  greatest  tenor  of  his  day,  and  a  method  of  sing- 
ing that  made  success  for  him  impossible  in  any 
country  that  cherishes  ideals  of  musicianship  or  taste 
in  song,  and  Mile.  Breval  could  have  been  one  of 
the  imposing  operatic  figures  of  her  day  had  not  her 
natural  talents  been  so  misguided.  Both  of  these 
singers  were  from  the  Opera  in  Paris,  which  to  the 
credit  of  its  later  days  also  produced  such  artists  as 
Albert  Saleza  and  Pol  Plan^on.  M.  Saleza  frankly 
admits  that  he  became  a  singer  of  his  present  rank 
only  because  he  forgot  as  rapidly  as  he  could  all  that 
the  professors  in  the  Conservatoire  had  taught  him 
about  singing. 

The  two  novelties  by  Puccini — famous  names 
grouped  together  in  the  performance  of  old  operas — 
and  of  course  M.  de  Reszke's  triumphs,  have  been 
the  striking  features  of  the  season's  first  half,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  know  anything  more  brilliant  than  the 
performance  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  by  the  great 
Polish  tenor  and  Mme.  Ternina.  This  has  marked 
the  year's  artistic  climax,  so  far.  All  of  the  Wagner 
operas  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  whose  steady  advancement  and  growing  au- 
thority as  a  Wagnerian  conductor  are  among  the 
season's  revelations. 


PEROSI'S  NEW  ORATORIO,  "The  Annunciation," 
has  been  sung  at  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  Rom«.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  oratorios  illustrating  the 
entire  life  of  Christ.  Countess  Pecci,  a  niece  of  tlie  pope, 
took  the  role  of  the  Virgin  and  achieved  a  distinct  success. 
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The  Death  of  Maurice  Thompson 

Maurice  Thompson  died  at  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana, February  15.  The  following  sketch  of  his  ca- 
reer is  taken  from  the  New  York  Times : 


In  the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  Maurice  Thompson 
held  a  place  in  literature  distinctly  his  own,  belonging 
to  no  school  and  having  no  imitators.  His  style  was 
light  and  graceful  and  his  insight  into  nature,  gained 
through  years  of  outdoor  life,  is  mirrored  in  all  his 
works.  Though  born  in  the  north,  he  came  from  an 
old  southern  family,  his  first  American  ancestor,  Nich- 
olas Thompson,  having  settled  at  Fleur  de  Hundred 
in  1623.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  northern  Geor- 
gia, and,  though  the  home  of  his  mature  years  was 
in  Indiana,  his  winter  months  were  almost  always 
spent  somewhere  along  the  gulf  coast,  and  the  first 
works  to  bring  him  into  prominence  dealt  with  the 
southland  of  his  forefathers.  Mr.  Thompson  came  of 
fighting  stock,  too,  many  of  his  ancestors  having 
fought  in  the  revolution  and  others  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  himself  fought  in  the  Confederate  army  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Franklin 
county,  Indiana,  September  9,  1844.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Grigg  Thompson,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man. The  family  moved  to  Kentucky  in  Maurice's 
early  infancy,  and  to  "Cherokee  Georgia"  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  He  was  educated  principally  by 
a  tutor,  though  he  had  various  short  experiences  at 
different  schools.  It  was  a  passion  with  him  to  study 
out  of  doors  while  a  boy,  and  in  later  years  the  mate- 
rial for  his  best  works  was  sorted  out  and  arranged  in 
his  mind  by  the  light  of  a  lonely  campfire.  He  gained 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  also  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  from  his  preceptor,  and 
still  found  much  time  for  hunting  and  fishing.  An 
English  naturalist  heard  of  his  prowess  as  a  sports- 
man and  engaged  him  to  get  a  collection  of  American 
birds,  including  the  great  black  woodpecker,  now  ex- 
tinct or  nearly  so. 

Sherman's  army  swept  away  his, father's  property, 
yet  he  accepted  defeat  without  bitterness,  having  al- 
ready concluded  that  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  against  human  slavery.  Then  he  went  to 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  to  make  his  living,  and  there 
married  Miss  Alice  Lee,  daughter  of  a  prominent  rail- 
road man  of  that  place,  who  survives  him  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  He  subsequently  became  chief 
engineer  of  one  of  the  Indiana  roads,  and  was  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  afterward 
state  geologist.  His  profession  took  him  too  much 
away  from  home,  and  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
becoming  a  successful  attorney.  He  wrote  much  at 
this  time.  This  is  the  first  verse  of  the  poem  which, 
forwarded  to  W.  D.  Howells,  introduced  him  to  Bos- 
ton and  to  the  literary  world : 

I  heard  the  woodpecker  pecking, 
I  heard  the  sap-sucker  sing. 
I  turned  and  looked  out  of  my  window, 
And  lo,  it  was  spring. 

Soon  after  there  followed  a  collection  of  newspa- 
per sketches  reprinted  under  the  title  "Hoosier  Mo- 
saics," and  several  papers  on  archery,  including  the 
"Witchery  of  Archery,"  which  appeared  in  1878  and 
started  the  craze.  His  novel  of  "A  Tallahassee  Girl," 
printed  anonymously,  served  to  make  the  half-forgot- 
ten capital  of  Florida  a  popular  winter  resort.  "By- 
Ways  and  Bird  Notes,"  published  in  1885,  met  with 
great  success,  and  other  notable  works  are  "His  Sec- 
ond Campaign,"  "Stories  of  the  Cherokee  Hills," 
"Songs  of  Fair  Weather,"  and  "Sylvan  Secrets." 


The  gathering  of  material  for  Thompson's  gen- 
erally considered  greatest  achievement,  "Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes,"  extended  through  four  years,  and  there 
is  historical  warrant  for  every  important  incident  of 
this  story  of  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark's  heroic  expe- 
dition of  1779.  Present  indications  are  that  Thomp- 
son's later  work,  "The  King  of  Honey  Island,"  which 
deals  with  the  war  of  1812,  will  have  an  even  greater 
sale  than  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes."  Mr.  Thompson, 
for  many  years,  held  an  editorial  position  on  the  Inde- 
pendent, of  this  city,  yet  did  his  work  mostly  at  his 
home,  Sherwood  Place,  Crawfordsville.  The  most  he 
asked  of  the  future  he  embodied  in  these  lines : 
So,  when  I  fall  like  some  old  tree. 

And  sublle  change  makes  mold  of  me, 
There  let  earth  show  a  fertile  line 

Where  perfect  wild  flowers  leap  and  shine. 

The  Real  Ibaen 

Mr.  William  Archer,  in  the  current  International 
Monthly,  combats  certain  "popular  errors"  concern- 
ing Ibsen.  These  are  that  Ibsen  is  lacking  in  style, 
literary  form,  and  dramatic  construction ;  that  he  is 
a  pessimist;  that  he  has  no  humor;  that  he  is  pro- 
vincial. Mr.  Archer  says  that  the  first  error  is  mainly 
due  to  the  imperfections  of  translations ;  that  no  .one 
who  can  read  Norwegian  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
Ibsen  is  a  consummate  master  of  language,  and  one 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  century.  "In  point  of  mere 
style,  diction,  poetic  force,  and  color,  one  must  go  far 
to  find  parallels  to  the  fourth  act  of  'Brand,'  or  Aase's 
death-scene  in  'Peer  Gynt,'  to  name  only  two  out  of 
twenty  equally  magnificent  passages.  And  if  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  most  consummate  instance  of  tech- 
nical genius  in  modern  drama,  I  should  point  to 
'Rosmersholm.'  Here,  and  in  others  of  his  later 
plays.  Ibsen  has  gone  so  far  beyond  the  currently  ac- 
cepted French  technique  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
newspaper  critics  should  fail  to  appreciate  his  crafts- 
manship." 

No  current  critical  dog^a  has  been  more  widely 
accepted  than  that  which  declares  Ibsen  to  be  a  pes- 
simist, yet  Mr.  Archer  stoutly  affirms  that,  in  the 
philosophic  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not  a  pessimist. 

Leopardi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  consistent  of  pessi- 
mists, has  summed  up  the  creed  in  the  following  sentence: 
"Men  are  miserable  by  necessity,  and  resolute  in  believing 
themselves  to  be  miserable  by  accident."  But  no  one  is  more 
resolute  than  Ibsen  in  the  latter  belief.  He  does  not  say  with 
Leopardi,  "Life  is  bad  at  the  best" ;  he  says,  "Life  is  bad  be- 
cause so  many  men  happen  to  be  knaves  and  fools;  let  us 
correct  human ' knavery  and  folly,  and  life  will  be  eminently 
worth  living."  Perhaps  this  is  an  overstatement  of  his  posi- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  bind  him  down  to  a  positive 
assertion  of  the  ultimate  value  of  life.  But  at  least  he  is  suf- 
ficiently hopeful  to  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  worth  while  to 
correct  such  evils  as  are  plainly  corrigible.  Dr.  Brandes  has 
long  ago  defined  very  exactly  Ibsen's  attitude  toward  life,  in 
calling  him  an  "indigrnation-pessimist."  Indignant  he  is  at 
the  prevailing  paltriness  of  the  human  character.  He  is  al- 
ways and  essentially  a  satirist.  But  pessimism,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  leaves  no  room  for  satire  and  indignation. 
If  life  is  evil  to  the  core,  why  tinker  at  the  incidental  evils 
on  the  surface?  Every  seeming  improvement  in  human  con- 
ditions merely  creates  an  opening  for  new  life — new  sentience, 
new  misery — to  rush  in.  This  is  the  logical  position  of  philo- 
sophic pessimism;  it  is  almost  entirely  foreign  to  Ibsen. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  Ibsen  has  no  sense  of 
humor,  Mr.  Archer  calls  this  illusion  "the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds."  He  says  that  it  was  precisely 
Ibsen's  humor  that  first  attracted  him  to  the 
dramatist. 

In  1872,  when  my  acquaintance  with  him  began,  only  one 
of  his  social  plays,  "The  League  of  Youth,"  was  in  existence. 
This  is  a  brilliant  comedy,  verging  now  and  then  upon  farce. 
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The  man  who  can  read  oi*  see  it  and  lieclare  that  the  author 
has  no  sense  of  humor,  would  be  capable  of  making  the  same 
deduction  from  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  or  "She.  Stoops 
to  Conquer."  Then,  again,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  glittering 
wit  of  "Love's  Comedy"  (it  loses  fatally  in  translation)  and 
by  the  delightfully  amusing  character  of  the  sheri£F  in 
"Brand."  As  for  "Peer  Gynt,"  what  is  it  if  not  a  carnival  of 
humor,  of  whimsical  mirth,  of  fantastic  drollery?  It  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  that,  of  course,  but  it  is  that  or  nothing. 
If  the  creator  of  Aase  has  no  humor,  we  may  certainly  say 
the  same  of  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  or  of  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber.  Hjalmar  Ekdal  is  a  figure  of  humor  all  compact,  a 
monumental  creation,  worthy  to  rank  with  Daudet's  Numa 
Roumestan  or  Mr.  Meredith's  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne.  In 
the  theater  and  out  of  it  people  laughed  till  they  were  tired 
over  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  and  "The  Wild  Duck."  But 
what  of  that?  The  critics  who  had  staked  their  reputation 
on  Ibsen's  total  lack  of  humor  simply  took  refuge  in  the  as- 
sertion that  they  were  laughing  at  him,  not  with  him;  and 
that  he  did  not  himself  see  or  intend  the  ludicrous  effects  he 
produced. 

Mr.  Archer  attributes  the  "illusion  of  provincial- 
ism" to  the  fact  that  "Ibsen  constantly  betrays  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  community  in  which  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  a  year  means  wealth  and 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  opulence.  That  is  the 
melancholy  truth;  there  is  no  disguising  it;  and  if 
people  of  narrow  means  were  necessarily  people  of 
narrow  emotions,  criticism  would  have  every  right  to 
deplore  this  unfortunate  limitation  of  his  art.  But  it 
has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  capacity  of  human  be- 
ings for  sin  and  suffering,  for  exultation  and  agony, 
varies  in  direct  proportion  to  their  yearly  income; 
and  until  this  is  proved,  the  insistence  on  Ibsen's 
'provincialism'  or  'suburbanism*  is  a  piece  of  irrele- 
vant snobbery." 

Mr.  Archer  sums  up  "the  real  Ibsen"  as  follows : 
"A  master-poet — ^that  term  sums  up  the  real  Ibsen. 
He  is  a  great  creator  of  men  and  women,  a  great  ex- 
plorer of  the  human  heart,  a  great  teller  of  stories,  a 
great  inventor  and  manipulator  of  those  'situations,' 
those  conjunctures,  and  crises,  in  which  human  nattu'e 
throws  off  its  conventional  integfuments  and  expresses 
itself  at  its  highest  potency.  He  is  neither  an  in- 
dividualist nor  a  socialist,  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a 
democrat,  neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist.  He 
is  simply  a  dramatist,  looking  with  piercing  eyes  at 
the  world  of  men  and  women,  and  translating  into 
poetry  this  episode  and  that  from  the  inexhaustible 
pageant.  Poetry, — poetry :  that  is  the  first  word  and 
the  last  of  any  true  appreciation  of  Ibsen." 

•!• 

Varioas  Topics 

JOHANN  STRAUSS'S  NEW  OPERETTA,  called  in 
its  English  form  "Vienna  Life,"  has  had  its  first  performance 
in  New  York  at  the  Broadway  theater.  The  company  is 
under  the  direction  of  Rudolph  Aronson.  The  scene  of  the 
operetta  is  Vienna,  and  the  time  is  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

BOSTON'S  VELASQUEZ:  The  trustees  of  the  Boston 
museum  of  fine  arts  have  bought  a  large  and  important 
painting  by  Velasquez,  "The  Prince  Balthazar  Carlos  and 
his  Dwarf,"  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  the  great 
Spanish  master.  It  comes  from  the  private  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  whose  residence.  Castle  Howard,  at 
York,  England,  it  has  hung  for  many  years. 

GEORGE  INNESS,  JR.,  has  offered  a  new  annual  prize, 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  picture  at  each  recurring  National 
Academy  exhibition.  The  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal 
worth  $100,  to  be  called  the  George  Inness  medal,  in  mem- 
ory and  in  honor  of  Mr.  Inness's  father,  the  eminent  land- 
scapist,  George  Inness.  The  terms  of  the  competition  have 
not  yet  been  decided  upon  by  the  council.  It  is  understood 
that  the  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  painting,  without 
regard  to  subject. 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Washington 
(Born  February  22,  1732) 

....    Father  and  leader,  prophet  sure, 

Whose  will  in  vast  works  shall  endure. 
How  shall  we  praise  him  on  this  day  of  days. 
Great  son  of  fame  who  has  no  need  of  praise? 
How  shall  we  praise  him?    Open  wide  the  doors 

Of  the  fair  temple  whose  broad  base  he  laid. 

Through  its  white  halls  a  shadowy  cavalcade 
Of  heroes  moves  o'er  unresounding  floors- 
Men  whose  brawned  arms  upraised  these  columns  high, 
And  reared  the  towers  that  vanish  in  the  sky, — 

The  strong  who,  having  wrought,  can  never  die 

— From  the  Columbian  Exposition  Commemoration  Ode, 
by  Harriet  Monroe. 


Sub  Pokdxrk  Crsscit 
(By  James  Russell  Lowell,  born  February'32,  1819) 
The  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day  by  day; 
I  hear  the  soul  of  Man  around  me  waking. 
Like  a  g^reat  sea,  its  frozen  fetters  breaking. 
And  flinging  up  to  heaven  its  sunlit  spray, 
Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful  play. 
And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grinding  thunder. 
That  makes  old  emptinesses  stare  in  wonder; 
The  memory  of  a  glory  passed  away 
Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell, 
Resounds  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea, 
And  every  hour  new  signs  of  promise  tell, 
That  the  great  soul  shall  once  again  be  free. 
For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  murmurs  swell 
Of  inward  strife  for  truth  and  liberty. 


Pharisaism  of  Reform 
(By  George  William  Curtis,  bom  February  34,  1824) 
No  American,  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  unworthy  the 
name  as  he  who  attempts  to  extenuate  or  defend  any 
national  abuse,  who  denies  or  tries  to  hide  it,  or  who 
derides  as  pessimists  and  Pharisees  those  who  indig- 
nantly disown  it  and  raise  the  cry  of  reform.  If  a  man 
proposes  the  redress  of  any  public  wrong,  he  is  asked 
severely  whether  he  considers  himself  so  much  wiser 
and  better  than  other  men,  that  he  must  disturb  the 
existing  order  and  pose  as  a  saint.  If  he  denounces 
an  evil,  he  is  exhorted  to  beware  of  spiritual  pride. 
If  he  points  out  a  dangerous  public  tendency  or  cen- 
sures the  action  of  a  party,  he  is  advised  to  cultivate 
good-humor,  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  to  remember 
that  the  world  is  a  very  good  world,  at  least  the  best 
going,  and  very  much  better  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  an  ill  sign  when  public  men  find  in 
exposure  and  denunciation  of  public  abuses  evidence 
of  the  Pharisaic  disposition  and  a  tendency  in  the  critic 
to  think  himself  holier  than  other  men.  To  the  cant 
about  the  pharisaism  of  reform  there  is  one  short  and 
final  answer.  The  man  who  tells  the  truth  is  a  holier 
man  than  the  liar.  The  man  who  does  not  steal  is  a 
better  man  than  the  thief. 
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POVBRTY  PAETS  GOOD  COMPANV 

(By  Joanna  Baillie,  died  February  33,  1851) 
When  my  o'erlay  was  white  as  the  foam  o'  the  lin, 

And  siller  was  chinking  my  pouches  within; 

When  my  lambkins  were  bleating  on  meadow  and  brae, 

As  I  went  t«  my  love  in  new  deeding  sae  gay — 
Kind  was  she,  and  my  friends  were  free, 
But  poverty  parts  good  company.    .    .    . 

Wherever  I  gaed  kindly  lasses  looked  sweet. 

And  mothers  and  auaties  were  unco  discreet; 

While  kebbuck  and  bicker  were  set  on  the  board; 

Bnt  now  they  pass  by  me,  and  never  a  wordl 
Sae  let  it  be,  for  the  worldly  and  lie, 
Wi'  poverty  keep  nae  company. 

Sidney  Smith,  who  died  February  22,  1845,  o"c< 
said  that  the  greatest  folly  of  which  a  man  could  be 
gnflty  was  "spending  all  his  life  in  letting  down  empty 
buckets  into  empty  wells  and  frittering  away  his  age 
in  trying  to  draw  them  up  again." 

Robert  Southwell,  poet  and  Jesuit  martyr,  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn,  February  21,  1595.  We  take  the 
followtng  from  his  poem,  "Loss  in  Delay" : 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before. 
Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead; 
When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more, 
And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 
Works  adjourned  have  many  stays. 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Pope  Julius  II  died  February  21,  1813.  He  was 
the  fotmder  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Dur- 
ing his  papacy  of  ten  years  he  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  war,  first  against  the  Venetians  to  recover 
die  Romagna,  afterwards  against  the  French  in  order 
to  drive  them  out  of  Italy.  In  these  wars  he  assumed 
all  the  character  of  duties  of  a  military  commander, 
and  when  Michaelangelo,  while  making  a  statue  of 
him,  asked,  "Holy  Fadiej-,  shall  I  place  a  book  in  your 
hand?"  he  answered,  "No,  a  sword  rather;  I  know 
better  how  to  handle  it." 

Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  father  of  Lady 

Jane  Grey,  vras  beheaded  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
''elMnary  21,  1554.  The  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Qiarles  Brandon  and  Mary 
Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 

James  I  of  Scotland  was  murdered  at  Perth  by  the 
Earl  of  Atholl  and  Robert  Graham,  February  21, 
1437-  4. 

Stanford  University's  Defense 
The  first  official  statement  from  anyone  authorized 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  Stanford  university  comes  from^ 
the  acting  president,  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner.  It  has  been 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  papers,  and  is  in  part 
as  folows : 

The  question  at  issue  in  the  case  of  Professor  Howard  is 
nmply  this :  Are  tht  professors  in  this  institution  at  libtrty 
to  arraign  the  umversity  management  in  the  presence  of  their 
clasust  If  such  a  liberty  is  looked  upon  as  academic  free- 
dom, then  I  beg  to  say  that  such  freedom  (if  that  is  the 
word)  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  tolerated  in  this  institution  so 
long  as  it  is  under  its  present  management  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this  position ;  it  is  no  new  policy ;  but  it  has 
been  assumed  from  the  outset  that  every  one  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  university  existence  under  any  other  condi- 
tions. There  are  here,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  proper  chan- 
nds  through  which  all  disagreements  can  be  adjusted  with- 
out overstepping  the  bounds  of  official  courtesy  and  propriety. 
When  affairs  which  concern  the  feculty  or  the  students,  either 
dtfectly  or  indirectly,  either  individually  or  collectively,  re- 
<Ioire  or  seem  to  require  modification  of  any  kind,  it  is  die 
doty  and  the  pleasure  of  the  president  to  hear  and  consider 
every  complaint  and  every  suggestion,  and  every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  him  knows  that  no  man  is  more  accessible  than  Prai- 
dent  Jordan. 


Coupled  with  this  comes  an  unofficial  statement 
from  President  Jordan  that  he  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Howard  (see  Public 
Opinion,  January  24)  and  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  San  Francisco  alumni  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  "the  confidential  and  other 
reasons"  for  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Ross  (see 
Public  Opinion,  November  29).  The  report  en- 
dorses the  professor's  dismissal  on  the  ground  of 
"unfitness  for  the  responsible  position  of  head  of 
the  economics  department  of  the  university." 

New  York  C»aitt>t  Wtekly 

The  forced  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  leading  and 
oldest  instructors  in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university 
and  the  sympathetic  resignation  of  three  others 
during  the  past  month  has  caused  an  upheaval 
which  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  educational 
circles.  When  Dr.  Ross  was  dismissed  there  was 
an  outburst  both  within  and  without  the  uni- 
versity. It  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that 
he  was  removed  because  of  his  general  sympathy 
for  the  poor  as  against  the  rich  on  most  social 
questions.  It  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Stanford  to  suppress  academic  freedom. 
Opposed  to  this  view  was  that  of  the  university  man- 
agement and  its  friends,  who  asserted  that  Dr.  Ross 
left  the  university,  not  because  there  was  the  re- 
motest thought  of  abridging  freedom  of  thought,  or 
of  speech,  or  of  destroying  academic  freedom,  but  be- 
cause Mrs.  Stanford  had  taken  an  aversion  to  the 
personality  of  Dr.  Ross  and  insisted  upon  her  legal 
right  of  directing  his  withdrawal.  Among  the  most 
ardent  partisans  of  Dr.  Ross  in  the  faculty  was  Dr. 
George  Edward  Howard,  the  head  of  the  history  de- 
partment, an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Jordan  and  the  first 
professor  appointed  to  the  university.  In  an  address 
before  one  of  his  classes.  Dr.  Howard  declared  that 
Dr.  Ross  was  a  martyr  to  principle  and  that  in  his 
retirement  a  serious  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  free- 
dom of  speech.  In  concluding  he  uttered  the  follow- 
ing words:  "I  do  not  bow  down  to  Saint  Market 
Street.  I  do  not  doff  my  hat  to  the  Chinese  Six 
Companies.  Neither  am  I  afraid  of  the  Holy  Stand- 
ard Oil."  Dr.  Howard's  remarks  were  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed  at  the  time  by  President  Jordan.  Re- 
cently President  Jordan  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  How- 
ard, in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  waited  a  reason- 
able time  in  the  hope  that  reflection  would  enable 
Dr.  Howard  to  see  that  some  explanation  and  an 
apology  were  desirable.  Failing  to  hear  fro^n  him, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  request  from  him  a  suitable 
apology  and  the  assurance  of  an  attitude  toward  the 
university  that  would  guarantee  a  proper  harmo- 
nious relation  in  the  future.  Dr.  Howard  replied  that 
he  had  no  apology  to  offer,  that  what  he  had  said 
was  said,  as  he  believed,  in  the  cause  of  individual 
justice  and  academic  liberty.  He  also  called  Dr. 
Jordan's  attention  to  a  conversation  which  he  had 
had  with  him  after  the  Ross  incident,  in  which  Dr. 
Jordan  had  asked  him  to  remain  in  the  university 
and  had  stated  that  he  would  not  ask  for  his  resigna- 
tion unless  Mrs.  Stanford  demanded  it.  To  this  Dr. 
Jordan  replied  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  Dr. 
Howard's  resignation.    It  was  as  promptly  tendered. 


THE  PEABODY  INSTITUTE,  of  Peabody,  Mass.. 
owns  a  picture  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  which  she  gave  to 
George  Peabody  in  recognition  of  his  great  philanthropy.  It 
is  a  half  length  miniature,  framed  in  gold,  is  valued  at  $50,000, 
and  is  inscribed,  "Presented  by  the  Queen  to  George  Pea- 
body, benefactor  of  the  poor  of  London." 
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TheiOpera  P«»t  and.Present 

Tktfiptra  Paa  audPrtunt.  By  William  Fostik 
ArTHOcr.  Cloth,  pp.  «38.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner't  Sons. 

The  Scribners  recently  inaugurated  a 
""Music  Lovers'  Library,"  a  series  of 
popular  volumes  on  various  important 
branches  of  the  art  of  music  by  writers 
of  recognized  authority,  including  "The 
Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music,"  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson;  "Songs  and 
Song  Writers,"  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck; 
"Choirs  and  Choral  Music,"  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Mees.  They  have  just  added  a 
dear  and  connected  account  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  gradual  evolution  of 
the  opera  by  Mr.  William  Foster  Ap- 
thorp.  The  writer  begins  by  showing 
how  a  general  desire  for  some/ such 
iorm  of  dramatico-lyric  art  as  the  opera 
was  manifested  in  France  and  Italy  con- 
siderably before  any  possibility  existed 
of  its  coming  into  actual  being.  This 
desire  found  expression  in  dramas  with 
incidental  music,  madrigal-plays,  and 
-court  ballets,  the  nearest  approach  to 
opera  being  the  court  ballet  in  France 
under  the  Valois.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  musicians  were  still 
poping  about  for  a  form  of  music  that 
'Could  be  put  to  scenic  uses.  About  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  a  coterie  of 
Florentine  nobles  made  the  noteworthy 
discovery  that  though  the  renaissance 
in  art  and  literature  was  almost  two 
centuries  old,  the  art  of  music  had  been 
untouched  by  it.  Once  awake  to  this 
-fact,  they  instituted  the  so-called  Flor- 
entine Music  Reform — a  movement  of 
greatest  importance,  since  it  brought 
music  for  the  first  time  under  the  sway 
of  renaissance  principles  and  called  the 
opera  into  being.  The  first  high  festi- 
val of  the  new  musical  cult  was  the  per- 
formance of  "Dafne,"  the  libretto  by 
Rinuccini,  the  music  by  Peri,  at  Corsi's 
palace  in  1595.  Thus  was  the  opera 
1)om:  of  a  determined,  if  utterly  fool- 
ish and  futile,  attempt  to  revive  the 
classic  Greek  drama,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Apthorp,  the  principles  of  artistic 
monodic  composition  upon  which  the 
opera  was  first  established  were  essen- 
tially identical  with  those  promulgated 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Richard 
Wagner.  The  opera  was  first  diverted 
from  its  original  artistic  purpose 
through  the  influence  of  Carissimi,  and 
from  being  an  essentially  dramatic  and 
scenic  form  of  art,  became  a  purely 
musical  one.  Mr.  Apthorp  regards  Gia- 
-como  Carissimi  as  the  greatest  musical 
genius  of  his  time  (1604-1674).  He 
did  a  mighty  work  in  developing  the 
oratorio,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  that  this 
wonderful    man    developed    and    estab- 


lished well-nigh  every  form  of  vocal 
composition  in  Bach's  and  Handel's  day. 
The  writer  shows  how  the  Carissimi 
influence  continued  to  make  itself  felt, 
even  through  and  in  spite  of  the  Gluck 
reaction  against  it,  until  Wagner  at  last 
gave  it  its  death-blow.  The  history  of 
this  conflict  Mr.  Apthorp  regards  as  the 
history  of  the  opera,  and  in  telling  the 
story  of  this  long  warfare  between  two 
opposite  principles— the  original  Flor- 
entine dramatic  one  and  the  Carissimi 
anti-dramatic — he  has  considered  only 
those  composers  who  took  a  prominent 
active  part  in  the  fight,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  who  fought  on  the  dramatic 
side.  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  have 
been  made,  in  the  cases  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  whose  genius  was  too  close- 
ly in  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  opera  for  them  to  be  neg- 
lected, although  the  writer  believes  that 
they  exerted  little  influence  upon  either 
their  contemporaries  or  their  succes- 
sors in  this  field  of  composition.  The 
composers  are  grouped  in  chapters  ac- 
cording to  the  three  schools:  The  Ital- 
ians, The  French  School,  The  Germans 
Gluck  and  Wa£:ner  have  each  a  chap- 
ter apart  The  closing  chapter,  The 
Present,  brings  us  down  to  Gustave 
Charpentier,  whom  Mr.  Apthorp  cred- 
its with  having  turned  over  an  entirely 
original  leaf  in  his  "Louise"  (Opira 
Comique,  1900). 

The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward  VII 

Tht  Prlvaf  LIfi  cf  King  Edward  VII :  Prince  of 
Wales,  18^1-1001.  By  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Household.  Cloth,  pp.  306,  |i.;o.  D.  Applelon  & 
Co, 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  adjust 
our  minds  to  the  spirit  in  which  such 
volumes  as  this  are  written.  An  Amer- 
ican can  not  conceive  of  so  perfect  a  be- 
ing as  Albert  Edward  is  here  described 
to  be.  As  for  that,  neither  can  an  Eng- 
lishman form  such  a  conception,  either 
in  abstract  or  concrete  form.  But  an 
Englishman  can,  particularly  if  he  be  "a 
member  of  the  royal  household,"  write 
or  read  with  a  straight  face  such  a  pan- 
egyric as  this  and  more  than  half  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true.  It  is  the  polite 
thing  so  to  believe;  "the  king  can  do 
no  wrong"  is  only  in  a  measure  an  ob- 
solete max-m.  It  still  governs  utter- 
ances of  this  sort — a  form  of  homage 
which  is  quite  harmless.  Let  this  peer- 
less and  so  greatly  beloved  and  respect- 
ed prince  step  a  hair's  breadth  beyond 
the  narrow  political  confines  of  the 
English  throne,  and  he  would  be  pillo- 
ried as  the  greatest  villain  that  ever 
lived. 
As  we  have  intimated.  King  Edward, 


whose  life  as  Prince  of  Wales  is  here 
set  forth,  is  described  as  a  man  of  per- 
fect thought  and  action  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.  He  is  most  tactful,  gener- 
ous, and  sympathetic;  he  is  also  "the 
best  shot  in  the  kingdom,"  a  prince  of 
good  fellows,  and  shows  "great  restraint 
and  wisdom  in  all  that  concerns  his 
wardrobe."  But  beneath  the  shower  of 
adulation  there  is  a  substratum  of  fact 
And  few  of  us  are  indifferent  even  to 
the  trivial  details  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  occupied,  and  will  occupy,  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  little  of  interest 
here  in  the  description  of  the  prince's 
noble  country  estate  of  Sandringham, 
which  he  has  built  up  for  himself,  and 
of  his  town  life  at  Marlborough  house 
and  in  society  generally.  For  one  who 
has  been,  we  are  assured,  "one  of  the 
hardest  working  men  in  the  world," 
the  king  has  found  considerable  time 
for  amusement,  affording  the  author 
material  for  chapters  on  the  prince  at 
play,  on  the  course,  and  as  a  sportsman 
afield.  Between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand head  of  game  is  "the  average  re- 
sult of  a  single  shoot  nowadays."  And 
when  "a  clearance  of  rabbits  is  neces- 
sary," a  large  party  of  shots  is  invited 
and  6,000  are  generally  killed.  Aside 
from  trivialities,  there  are  some  char- 
acterizations 9f  the  king  that  are  doubt- 
less true  and  praiseworthy  at  the  same 
time.  He  has  so  readjusted  social  lines 
that  now  "the  upper  classes  of  English 
society  welcome  with  open  arms  all  that 
is  witty  and  charming  from  every  coun- 
try, and  from  every  rung  of  the  social 
ladder."  His  slightly  democratic  tend- 
encies date,  we  are  told,  from  his  visit 
to  America.  "His  extreme  delight  at 
his  first  introduction  to  a  purely  demo- 
cratic people  had  great  results,  and  his 
sincere  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
Americans  date  from  that  visit  which 
he  always  recalls  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  remembrances  of  a  life  that 
has  been  full  of  memorable  experiences. 
Generally  speaking,  the  book,  while  fail- 
ing to  convince  us  that  King  Edward  is 
a  paragon  of  every  talent  and  virtue, 
confirms  the  general  opinion  held  in  this 
country,  that  he  supported  an  extremely 
difiicult  position  with  somewhat  more 
skill  and  credit  to  himself  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  that 
the  English  people  now  have  a  king 
who  is  not  at  all  likely  to  lower  appre- 
ciably the  degree  of  honor  and  affection 
to  which  his  throne  was  raised  by  his 
mother. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters 
The  English  publisher  into  whose 
hands  fell  the  mss.  of  "An  English- 
woman's Love  Letters"  failed  to  pro- 
tect his  rights  in  this  country,  and  the 
regrettable  result  is  that  we  have  any 
number  of  printiflgs  of  the  Letters, 
from  the  authorized  edition  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  (cloth 
$1.50  net)  to  the  paper  bound  editions 
which  are  to  be  found  on  all  New 
York  news  stands,  and  which  are  sold 
for  10  cents.  The  mystifying-author- 
ship  scheme  of  selling  a  book  is  not 
new,  but  it  has  only  developed  into  a 
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fine  art  in  the  case  of  the  Love  Let- 
ters. And  so  long  as  there  is  a  woman 
living  to  whom  the  authorship  may  be 
attributed  (and  be  by  her  denied),  the 
game  will  go  on.  The  London  pub- 
lisher asserts  that  he  does  not  know 
who  wrote  the  book,  and,  adds  Mr. 
Murray,  "I  can  not  even  guess.  My 
impression  is  that  they  are  genuine 
oiough,  and  that  they  were  edited  by 
a  literary  hand,  so  as  to  give  them 
that  perfect  touch  which  has  made 
them  such  a  delight  to  the  reading 
public."  Our  own  impression  is  that 
they  are  not  even  "genuine  enough." 
There  are  many  internal  evidences  that 
the  letters  were  fabricated;  we  are 
told  just  enough  of  the  love  affair  to 
make  the  letters  intelligible,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
cause  of  its  untimely  ending.  There 
are  eighty-five  letters  in  the  collection, 
fifty-nine  of  which  were  written  before 
"good-by"  is  said  at  the  insistence  of 
the  demi-god  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed.  The  remaining  letters,  a 
note  informs  us,  "were  found  lying 
loosely  together.  They  only  went  to 
their  destination  after  the  writer's 
death."  Early  in  the  correspondence 
the  hostility  of  the  man's  mother  is 
brought  out,  but  her  death  does  not 
alter  his  determination  that  the  "good- 
by"  shall  be  final.  This  phase  of  the 
mystery  contained  in  the  letters  is  al- 
most too  cleverly  built  up  to  be  gen- 
uine. Of  all  the  guesses  as  to  the 
source  of  the  letters  we  most  incline 
to  that  which  attributes  them  to  some 
skilful  hack-writer,  probably  a  man. 

As  to  the  character  of  these  erotic 
epistles.  The  miscalled  "explanation" 
that  prefaces  the  volume  sjfys  that 
"Very  little  has  been  omitted  which 
in  any  way  bears  upon  the  devotion 
of  which  they  are  the  record."  We 
should  say  not!  Very  soon  the  reader 
begins  to  wonder  what  part  of  the 
wooing  is  left  to  the  -object  of  the 
Englishwoman's  ardent  passion,  and 
the  Englishman  (if  there  was  one) 
seems  to  have  been  troubled  by  the 
same  wonderings.  For  in  letter  XVI 
we  read:  "You  told  me  to  be  still — to 
let  you  'worship' ;  I  was  to  write  back 
acceptance  of  all  your  dear  words. 
Are  you  never  to  be  at  my  feet,  you 
ask.  Indeed,  dearest.  I  do  not  know 
how,  for  I  can  not  move  from  where 
I  am."  Thus,  ever  sprawling  at  her 
lover's  feet,  the  Englishwoman  bab- 
bles and  drools  a  stream  of  superla- 
tive terms  of  endearment,  of  protesta- 
tions of  superhuman  affection,  and  of 
the  most  extravagant  adulation — the 
like  of  which  no  woman  ever  felt  or 
expressed  before. 

•!• 

Briefer  Notices 

"The  Cripple  of  Nuremberg"  is  a 
well  written  historical  tale  of  that 
quaint  and  interesting  city  during  the 
fight  of  the  Smalkaldic  league  for  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  "crip- 
ple" was  the  deformed  son  of  a  no- 
bleman, who  secretly  espoused  Protes- 
tantism under  the  influence  of  the 
poet,     Hans     Sachs,     and     eventually 


saved  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  league 
from  death  by  the  celebrated  Iron 
Maiden.  The  story  is  especially 
adapted  for  young  readers,  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  photog^raphs 
of  the  castle,  the  palaces  along  the 
grand  canal,  the  home  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  other  places  for  which  the 
city  is  famous.  (By  Felicia  Buttz 
Clark.  Qoth,  pp.  290,  $1.25.  Jennings 
&  Pye,  Cincinnati,  O.) 

"One  of  Ourselves,"  by  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford,  has  many  of  the  elements  of  a 
good  story,  and  only  just  missed  that 
goal  by  a  lack  of  proportion.  The 
opening  chapters  were  too  finely  spun, 
and  in  the  closing  ones  the  threads 
are  too  hastily  gathered  up.  The  Far- 
rells  as  a  family  are  exceedingly  well 
drawn,  but  their  doings  would  be 
deadly  dull  reading  if  they  were  not  en- 
livened by  the  sprightly  Colvins,  who 
never  fail  to  amuse  us.  Billy  Farrell 
is  certainly  something  unique  in  the 
line  of  the  villain,  and  in  unmasking 
him  the  author  gives  us  a  genuine 
surprise.  (Cloth,  pp.  448,  $1.50. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"The  Magna  Charta  of  The  King- 
dom of  God  or  Plain  Studies  in  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  by 
George  F.  Genung,  D.D.  A  young 
minister  once  presented  to  a  grave 
committee  a  well  studied  and  well  writ- 
ten sermon.  When  it  was  returned  he 
found  written  on  it  the  following 
words:  "The  biggest  thing  about  this 
sermon  is  the  text."  Sometimes  the 
author  is  bigger  than  his  subject,  but 
here  the  subject  is  greater  than  author 
or  book.  Notwithstanding  the  eu- 
phonious title  this  little  book  is  sim- 
ply notes  on  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
These  notes,  however,  are  full  of  com- 
mon sense  and  suggestive  thoughts. 
(Qoth,  60  cents.  American  Baptist 
Pub.  Society.  Philadelphia.) 

"Survivals,"  by  L.  V.  F.  Randolph, 
is  to  be  noticed  as  indicating  a  love 
for  the  poetic  rather  than  as  poetry. 
The  verse,  though  sweet,  wistful  and  at 
times  with  a  strain  of  tender  pathos, 
has  not  the  reach,  depth,  richness,  mel- 
lowness, nor  intensity  of  imagination 
which  pronounces  work  poetry  and  the 
writer  a  poet.  The  illustrations  of  the 
book  are  excellent  in  selection  and  ex- 
ecution. (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Qoth.     $1.) 

"Wilderness  Ways,"  by  William  J. 
Long,  although  evidently  designed  for 
juvenile  readers,  will  be  found  delight-" 
ful  and  instructive  reading  by  those  of 
mature  age.  The  book  is  the  second  of 
a  series  of  nature  stories  by  Mr.  Long. 
The  first.  "Ways  of  Wood-folk,"  ob- 
tained a  well  merited  popularity.  The 
book  expresses  a  free  delight  in  sky  and 
meadow,  wood  and  mountain,  that 
makes  of  every  page  a  charm,  health- 
giving  and  inspiring.  (Cloth,  pp.  154. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

If  there  is  anything  interesting  to  be 
recorded  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  a 
famous  song,  we  feel  safe  in  asserting 
that  it  has  not  escaped  Mr.  S.  J.  Adair 
Fitzgerald,  who  has  written  two  vol- 
umes of  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
each  on  "Stories  of  Famous  Songs." 


All  the  national  songs  and  the  most 
universal  home  songs  of  Elngland, 
Cjermany,  some  other  continental 
countries,  and  America,  are  included. 
(Cloth,  $3.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lily  Feet,"  by- 
Helen  F.  Clark,  is  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese stories,  written  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  and  presenting  the  evils  of 
Chinese  society  in  a  form  more  agree- 
able than  literal  narrative.  (Qoth,  50 
cents.  The  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press, 
Philadelphia.) 

Some  articles  and  sketches  on  the 
subject  of  our  recently  acquired  pos- 
sessions have  come  to  us  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Greater  America,"  the  con- 
tents of  which  has  already  appeared  ii» 
the  Youth's  Companion.  (Cloth,  pp.  189, 
50  cents.  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

"The  Mystery  of  Madeline  Le- 
Blanc,"  by  Max  Ehrmann,  if  handled 
and  elaborated  with  greater  ease  and 
power,  might  have  ranked  as  an  ex- 
cellent story  of  the  grruesome  class. 
(Cloth.     Co  Operative  Pub.  (To.) 

"The  White  Flame,"  by  Mary  A> 
Cornelius,  is  a  story  of  phantoms, 
passion,  murder  and  sudden  death, 
mingled  with  a  skill  that  produces  a 
story  of  singular  repulsiveness  and 
morbidity.  (Cloth.  Stockham  Pub. 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

In  "The  Sunny  Side  of  Life"  Dr. 
George  L.  Perin  preaches  an  optimistic 
gospel  in  a  series  of  twenty  sermons, 
his  general  theme  being  "(jod's  in  his 
heaven,  all's  «%ht  in  the  world." 
(Qoth,  pp.  386,  $1.  Every  Day  Pub. 
Co.,  Boston.) 

"Instructions  for  Chinese  Women 
and  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  is 
a  translation  from  the  Chinese,  from 
which  considerable  information  regard- 
ing Chinese  customs  may  be  obtained. 
(Cloth.    Eaton  &  Mains.  New  York.) 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Bennet.  Charles  1- .  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Secondary  School.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Maryon.  Maud.  How  the  Garden  Grew.  Cloth. 
$i.i;o. 

Randolph,  B.  VV.  The  Example  of  the  Passion. 
Cloth.  80  cents. 

Matthews.  Brander.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Short 

•    Story.    Notes  on  Speechmaking.    Cloth. 

MCCLURE,  PHILLIPStt  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Book.  A  Facsimile  Re- 
production of  the  Original.    Boards. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
Howe,  W.  H.    Here  Lies.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 

Peloubet,  F.  N.  The  Teachers'  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.   Cloth. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Jackson,  Samuel  Macauley.  Huldreich  Zwingli. 
Cloth,  t2. 

R.  H.  RUSSELL,  NBW  YORK 
Smith,  Harry  B.    Stage  Lyrics.    Cloth. 
SALVATION  ARMY,  NEW  YORK 
Booth,  General  William.    The  Training  of  Chil- 
dren.   Paper,  locents. 
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Harper's  Be^zeLr 

Monthly  Efdition  J^  One  Dot  tar  a  jrear 

'Det^ofed  Ejcclusi'Oely   to    Fashionsand   'Domestic    Interests 


Al  Special  Fashion  dumber 

of  the  Bazar  will  appear  the  first  of  each  month  hereafter.  These 
numbers  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  fashion,  good  form,  and 
domestic  interests,  and  each  of  the  fields  will  be  covered  more 
thoroughly  afid  brilliantly  than  in  any  other  periodical  published  in 
Europe  or  America. 

This  is  a  new  departure.  The  price  of  the  regular  once-a-week 
Bazar  still  continues  at  four  dollars  a  year — for  fifty-two  numbers, 
but  hereafter  one  nunvber  a  month  of  the  Bazar  will  be  issued 
as  a  Special  FasKion  Nvinvber — a  big  magazine — at  one 
dollar  a  year. 

This  once-a-month  number  will  contain  over  90  pages  devoted 
to  fashions,  good  form  and  domestic  topics. 

It  will  have  a  colored  cover  illustrating  a   new   and  special 

fashion  of  the  month.    It  will  contain  atdvance  and  exclusive 

information  from  the  fashion  centres  of  the  world — from   London 

and  Paris  and   New  York  and  Vienna — all  written  by  women   of 

fashion  and  by  women  who  know.     It  will  speak  with  all  the  dignity 

and  authority  that  a  generation  of  success  has  given  it 

Setuf  One  Dollar  for  a  years  subscription  to  the  MONIHL  Y  FASHION 
EDITION  to 


^^  Harper  tSL  'Brothers 
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NEWS   OF    THE    V/EEK 


MONDAY,  FEBRUAKY   II 

Domestic. — An  important  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  White  House  on 
the  president's  nominations  for  pro- 
motions in  the  army;  the  nominations 
of  Generals  Wood,  Grant,  and  Bell 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  senate 

committee    on     military    affairs A 

delegation  of  prominent  Cubans  called 
on  the  president  and  discussed  the  con- 
dition pi  affairs  in  the  island  with  him. 
...The  senate  committee  on  the  Phil- 
ippines ordered  a  favorable  report  on 
the  Spooner  amendment  to  the  army 
appropriation  bill  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines A  mob 

took  a  Negro,  charged  with  assaulting 
a  woman,  from  a  jail  at  Paris,  Ky.,  and 

lynched     him Ex-Congressman 

Samuel  Maxwell  died  from  heart  fail- 
ure, at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Foreign. — The  disturbances  con- 
tinue in  Spanish  cities  that  were 
aroused  by  the  approaching  royal  mar- 
riage in  Madrid,  and  the  government 
is  uneasy  over  the  outcome;    martial 

law  has  been  declared  in  Valencia 

Enteric  fever  is  increasing  in  British 
garrison  camps  in  South  Africa;  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  plague 
are  being  taken  at  Cape  Town;  Secre- 
tary Chamberlain  informed  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  at  the  Cape  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  British  policy  in 
South  Africa. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 

Domestic. — ^The  Philippines  com- 
mission was  heartily  received  as  the 
members  started  out  on  a  trip  to  or- 
ganize provisional  governments.... 
Owing  to  retirements,  the  president 
will  have  the  appointment  of  twenty 
or  more  general  officers  in  the  army 

within  the  next  eighteen   months 

Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  arrived  in  Chicago 
and  was  greeted  by  a  small  audience 

at   her    first    lecture    there Major- 

General  S.  M.  B.  Young  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  General  Shafter  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Foreign. — ^The  marriage  contract  of 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Spain  was 

signed  at  Madrid The  emperor  of 

China  is  said  to  have  given  a  choice 
of  modes  of  suicide  to  the  officials 
whose  deaths   are   demanded   by   the 

representatives  of   foreign  nations 

It  was  reported  from  Pretoria  that 
General  De  Wet  crossed  the  Orange 
river  Sunday  night  into  Cape  Colony. 

WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY    I3 

Domestic. — ^The  provincial  govern- 
ment   of    the    Philippine    province    of 


Pampanga  was  organized  under  direc- 
tion of  the  American  commission,  and 
officers  were  appointed.... A.  F.  Ode- 
lin,  acting  attorney  general  of  Puerto 
Rico,  has  been  appointed  to  a  judicial 
position  in  the  Philippines. 

Foreign. — T he  Madrid  police 
charged  the  populace  in  the  streets 
and  many  persons  were  injured;  the 
preparations    for    the    royal    wedding 

were  completed The  corporation  of 

the  city  of  London  and  the  London 
county  council  presented  addresses  to 
King  Edward,  to  which  he  made  for- 
mal   reply The    governor    of    the 

province  of  Shen  Si  is  appealing  for 
aid  in  behalf  of  4,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  famine-stricken  districts. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY   I4 

Domestic. — P  resident  McKinley 
nominated  Admirals  Sampson  and 
Schley  and  the  other  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  for  advancement,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  thanks  of  congress  be 

voted  to  them Judge  James  Monroe 

Jackson,  former  member  of  congress 
from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
died. 

Foreign. — King  Edward  VII,  with 
Queen  Alexandra,  rode  in  the  gilded 
George  III  chariot  of  state  from  Buck- 
ingham palace  to  the  houses  of  par- 
liament with  much  pomp;  the  house 
of  lords  was  crowded  with  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  the  realm  when 
the  king  took  the  "No  Popery  Oath" 

and  read  his  speech  from  the  throne 

The  princess  of  the  Asturias  was  mar- 
ried at  Madrid  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  the  ceremonies  taking  place 
within  the  palace  and  affording  no  op- 
portunity for  a  popular  outbreak 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Madrid 
and  disturbances  were  reported  at  va- 
rious places  in  Spain,  a  change  in  the 

ministry  being  threatened The  death 

of  the  king  of  Gojam,  Abyssinia,  by 
poison,  was  made  known  and  the  fact 
that  two  pretenders  are  fighting  for  the 
throne. 

FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    1$ 

Domestic. — A  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Minnesota  legislature  appropriating 
$10,000  for  a  statue  for  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  to 
be  placed  in  Statuary  hall,  Washington. 

Foreign. — King  Edward  relinquished 
the  office  of  Grand  Master  Mason  of 
England,  taking  the  title  of  Protector 
of  English  Masons,  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  being  named  for  Grand  Master; 
the  king  reviewed  Strathcona's  Horse 
at'  Buckingham  palace,  presenting 
medals  and  a  standard  to  the  regiment. 


...A  large  force  of  Boers  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  by  General  French 
in  the  Transvaal;  General  De  Wet  is 
being  pursued  by  Colonel  Plumer  in 
Cape  Colony. . ..Sixty  miners  were  im- 
prisoned as  the  result  of  an  explosion 

in  a  coal  mine  at  Nainaimo,  B.  C 

It  Ts  reported  that  the  deadlock  in  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Peking  is  due  to 
differences  between  the  foreign  en- 
voys and  the  military  authorities  there; 
in  the  reichstag  Herr  Bebel,  the  So- 
cialist leader,  bitterly  attacked  Ger- 
many's policy  and  conduct  in  China 

Further  trouble  occurred  in  Spanish 
cities,  excepting  Madrid,  where  normal 
conditions  have  been  resumed.... 
Riotous  scenes  marked  the  procession 
of  several  thousand  idle  workmen 
through  the  streets  of  Budapest. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    16 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  congn'css  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceives the  Cuban  constitution The 

conferees  of  the  senate  and  house  are 
in  a  deadlock  over  the  war  tax  reduc- 
tion  bill General    Miles's   plan  for 

organizing  the  artillery  corps  of  the 
army  was  made  public The  presi- 
dent issued  an  order  reducing  the  ex- 
port duties  on  Cuban  tobacco  50  per 
cent  after  April  I. 

Foreign. — General  Kitchener  re- 
ports the  close  pursuit  of  De  Wet 
north  of  De  Aar  in  Cape  Colony,  the 
Boer  chief  losing  prisoners,  a  Maxim 
gun,    and    part    of    his    ammunition 

train M.    De    Witte,    the    Russian 

finance  minister,  issued  a  retaliatory 
decree  raising  duties  on  American 
steel  and  iron  goods  50  per  cent  be- 
cause of  Secretary  Gage's  action  im- 
posing countervailing  duties  on  Rus- 
sian sugar. 

SUNDAY,   FEBRUARY    IJ 

Domestic. — Many  insurgent  officers 
are  surrendering  in  the  Philippines. 
...Maryland  Republicans  conferred  in 
regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  Gor- 
man's plans  to  return  to  the  senate  by 
disfranchising  Republicans A  Ne- 
gro murdered  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
two   children   in   Louisiana,  and  then 

was    lynched Mrs.    Nation    led    a 

force  of  "joint"  smashers  in  Topeka, 
and  was  four  times  arrested. 

Foreign. — Count  von  Waldersee 
has  asked  'he  American  and  French 
commanders  in  China  to  furnish  all 
their  available  troops  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the   west   of  Peking,   to  last 

eighty  days There  has  been  heavy 

withdrawals  of  goods  from  bond  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  merchants  who 
fear  an  increase  of  taxation  will  be 
embodied  in  the  next  year's  budget. 
...The  flooding  of  the  mines  on  Van- 
couver island,  where  sixty  miners  were 
entombed,  continues,  but  it  will  be 
several  days  before  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  can  be  recovered. 


Send  16c  10  the  Joa.  Dlzon  Crucible  Co.,  Jeraey 
City  N.  J.,  for  a  aample  package  of  their  Ainericaa 
Rraphlte  PenciU,  worth  double  the  money.  Men- 
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BUSINESS    AND     FINANCE 


The  Business   Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

THE  CENDAI,  SITUATION 

Dmt't  Xtiritw,  New  York,  February  i6 

Business  continues  of  good  volume  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  re- 
ports from  the  west  and  southwest  of  a 
satisfactory  distribution  of  merchandise 
by  jobbers  begin  to  have  a  familiar 
sound.  Heavy  orders  come  from 
agents  on  the  road.  There  is  no  im- 
portant change  in  prices  in  any  de- 
partment of  manufactured  goods,  and 
some  staples  rise  while  others  decline; 
but  the  longer  the  situation  remains 
as  at  present  the  surer  the  business 
world  feels  about  a  rise  in  prices  in  the 
future,  for  the  demand  for  merchandise 
for  profhpt  consumption  does  not  de- 
crease. Sonie  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  settlement  of  labor 
differences  in  the  far  west,  and  the 
temper  of  soft  coal  miners  is  more 
amicable;  while  there  is  little  concern 
among  steel  interests  over  the  sensa- 
tional stories  of  organization  at  the 
mills  to  enforce  the  demands  for 
higher  wages.  The  standard  measures 
of  business  make  favorable  compari- 
sons. 

□tON  AND  STEEL 

At  some  points  there  are  evidences 
of  an  inclination  to  delay  operations  in 
iron  and  steel  until  something  definite 
is  known  regarding  the  proposed  com- 
bination, but  this  applies  only  to  small 
undertakings  which  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  urgent  dealings 
that  can  not  be  postponed.  Pur- 
chasers find  difficulty  in  securing  even 
approximate  dates  for  delivery  of 
goods  in  many  products,  and  mills  are 
so  far  behind  orders  as  a  rule  that  no 
new  contracts  are  sought.  Structural 
material  and  railway  supplies  are  in 
greatest  request,  numerous  heavy  or- 
ders being  accepted  this  week  at  full 
prices.  There  is  no  inclination  to 
shade  quotations  of  finished  forms, 
and  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  again  ad- 
vanced. Recent  reports  of  resumption 
at  many  idle  furnaces  had  given  rea- 
son to  expect  an  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  pig  iron,  so  there  was  no  sur- 
prise over  the  Iron  Age's  statement 
which  showed  271  furnaces  in  blast  on 
February  i,  with  a  weekly  capacity  of 
278,258  tons.  These  are  the  largest 
figures  since  July,  when  284  furnaces 
were  making  ^3,413  tons  weekly. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,899  tons  in  furnace  stocks  during 
January. 

CEREALS 

Wheat  was  advanced  this  week  by 
reports  of  receipts  at  the  mills  unfit 


for  grinding.  Flour  output  at  Min- 
neapolis is  much  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  and  a  further  decrease  is  ex- 
pected. Atlantic  exports  of  wheat,  in- 
cluding flour,  for  the  week  were  2,478,- 
521  bushels,  against  1,529,533  last  year. 
According  to  the  official  statement, 
exports  of  breadstuffs  during  January 
were  valued  at  $24,138,008,  against 
$17,543,036  last  year.  The  principal 
item  was  wheat,  exclusive  of  flour, 
$8,956,021,  against  $4,384,503.  Mainly 
owing  to  the  higher  price,  corn  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $8,437,0x9, 
against  $6,008,527. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

News  regarding  the  textile  manu- 
facture is  less  encouraging,  despite  the 
fact  that  sales  of  wool  at  the  three  chief 
eastern  markets  rose  to  6,972,600 
pounds,  far  exceedingly  all  recent 
records,  and  showing  a  gain  of  960,600 
pounds  over  the  same  week  last  year. 
It  was  at  this  time  in  1900  that  the 
movement  commenced  to  fall  off,  and 
the  depression  began  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

Cotton  fabrics  continue  quiet,  and 
domestic  mills  are  not  fully  occupied. 
Liverpool  cables  have  given  no  sup- 
port, while  Manchester  is  seciring  raw 
cotton  from  India  in  unusually  large 
quantities.  These  influences  caused  a 
further  decline  in  middling  uplands, 
taking  the  price  to  the  lowest  point 
in  three  months.  Exports  in  January 
were  valued  at  $35,837,924,  against 
$27,089,251  in  1900,  but  the  increase 
was  entirely  due  to  an  advance  of  2.2 
cents  a  pound  in  the  price,  as  the 
quantity  was  1,842  bales  smaller. 

EXPORTS 

Official  returns  of  foreign  commerce 
for  January  show  an  excess  of  mer- 
chandise exports  over  imports  of  $67,- 
217,160,  and  including  net  exports  of 
gfOld  and  silver  there  was  an  increase 
in  foreign  indebtedness  for  the  month 
of  $72,898,512.  Exports  were  $136,317,- 
354,  an  arhount  exceeded  only  in  four 
other  months,  of  which  three  were 
those  immediately  preceding.  Exports 
for  the  week  from  the  port  of  New 
York  were  $845,465  larger  than  the 
same  week  last  year,  while  imports 
were  $i,79S,3io  smaller.  The  month 
opens  with  indications  of  a  better  trade 
balance  than  in  February,  1900. 

RAILROAD    EARNINGS 

The  railroads  of  the  country  report- 
ing for  the  first  week  of  February 
show  a  grain  of  8.0  per  cent  in  gross 
earnings  over  last  year,  and  26.7  per 
cent  over  1899. 

FAILtTRES 

Failures  for  the  week  numbered  257 


in  the  United  States,  against  218  last 
year,  and  in  Canada  40  against  42  last 
year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

fti.  IS,  1901.    fti.  i<,  igoe^ 

ncror.s«ht.»tat l3.*=®«3.75  iMsOHi^ 

Wheat.hfb.9re* „jfc  76«<^ 

Corn,  No,  a  mued 40c.  HHC 

Oata.No..^. joj^e.  39'ic. 

Rye,  No.  3  Western 6ic  63)40. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 9Mc.  8?ic 

Print  cloths,  64x64 3Hc.  3%c, 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X itlSasc  33«34C 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg 29c.  jaffjjc. 

Pork  mess  new it3-JStS*i4.5o  Sio.7Va $11.50 

Lard,  prime,  cont't 7.80c.  6-32HC. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery aatSf^aJic.  25c. 

Cheese,  St.Te,  L.  O.F....          lac.  "Jic. 

Sugar,  centrit.  9«o   4}fc.  4  7-i6c. 

Sugar,  eranulated 5.500.  5.200. 

Coffee,  No.  7 job'ij  lots  ..          7^0.  9)^0, 

Petroleum,  rid  gal.  ......        7.80c.  9.90c 

!■■"""'  Bf,»-  P« ^     »M;^5  iM^ 

'*Steel  billets,  ton t19.75ra4ao.7s  $33.00 

Steelratis            $26.00  $3S«o 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb 17.00c.  16.150. 

i*a<l,..">  *-V}i<^  4-»«- 

Tin,  lb   aD.8$c.  30.00c. 

■*PittsburK.    tAdvaiicw  onpool  price  offered  for 
l.nmediate  delivery. 

4- 

Financial 

THE    MONEY  MARKET  * 
Braditruft,  New  York,  February   16 

No  decided  change  can  be  seen 
in  the  condition  or  tendencies  of  the 
New  York  loan  market.  There  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  better  inquiry 
for  time  money,  and  the  offerings  of 
funds  in  that  way,  though  still  ample 
for  all  requirements  are  at  firmer 
rates.  The  large  borrowings,  necessi- 
tated by  current  railroad  and  other 
deals,  have  apparently  influenced  the 
market  at  least  to  the  extent  of  ren- 
dering lenders  more  inclined  to  stand 
out  for  slightly  better  figures  than  they 
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27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT     SECURITIES. 

Garfield  National  Bank 

CAPITAL   AND   SURPLWS  $1,000,000 
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U  ADAMS  STRHBT.  CHICA«0.  BLI. 

12.40  Nooif  the  Florida  Limited. 
The  Standard  Train  of  the  Present  Date. 

First  to  leave  New  York  (daily  except 
Sunday)  via  P.  R.  R.  and  Southern  Ry. 
First  arriving  St.  Augustine.  First  in 
every  respect.  Two  other  fast  trains 
daily  by  the  Southern  Railway.  Draw- 
ing-Room, Compartment  cars  through  ; 
Dining  car  service.  N.  Y.  Offices,  271 
and  1 1 8s  Broadway.  Alex.  8.  Thwcatt, 
Eastern  Pass.  Agent. 
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were  obtaining  on  time  loans.  The 
quotation  for  thirty  to  ninety  day 
money  is  held  at  3^  per  cent,  and  3K 
^  per  cent  are  the  figures  for  longer 
arrangements,  the  usual  distinction  in 
regard  to  rates  being  made  where  in- 
dustrial collateral  is  concerned.  Com- 
mercial paper  is  still  quiet.  The  sup- 
ply of  attractive  names  is  not  large, 
and  there  is  a  less  active  buying  de- 
mand. Prime  double  names  are 
quoted  at  3H@4  per  cent  Call  money 
has  been  quoted  at  i^@2>4  per  cent, 
but  the  prevalent  rate  to  stock  ex- 
change borrowers  has  been  2  per  cent. 

FOKEIGM   EXCHANGE 

There  was  an  increased  buying  de- 
mand for  bills  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  on  Monday  the  posted  quo- 
tations for  sterling  were  advanced  yi 
cent,  making  the  figures  4.85^^4.89. 
The  augmented  inquiry  was  not  trace- 
able to  any  one  source,  and  would 
seem  to  represent,  in  fact,  remittances 
by  importers  as  well  as  payments  for 
securities  purchased  abroad  for  Ameri- 
can account.  Operations  of  the  latter 
character  are  assuming  greater  magni- 


tude and  importance.  The  advance  in 
the  market  early  in  the  week  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  very  general  ap- 
prehension of  renewed  gold  exports, 
as  the  London  money  market  re- 
mained comparatively  easy  but  steady, 
and  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
particular  demand  for  gold  at  that  city. 
The  large  increase  in  the  Bank  of 
England's  gold  reserves  also  had  a  fa- 
vorable effect  on  the  exchange  mar- 
ket here.  Long  bills  and  continental 
exchange  rates  yielded  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  in  demand  ster- 
ling. Closing  rates  were  4.84}^® 
4.84H  for  long,  4.87^@4.87J4  for 
short,  4.88^  for  cables,  and  4-83^® 
4.84  for  commercial  on  banks. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

Expectations  of  a  favorable  outcome 
in  the  negotiations  for  a  combination 
of  the  principal  steel  companies  caused 
the  stocks  of  those  concerns  to  show 
decided  firmness  and  a  readiness  to 
advance.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  deal,  however,  checked  the 
development  of  speculation  in  them. 
The    railroad    share    list    was    quieter. 


but  there  were  no  large  offerings  of 
stocks,  and  bear  operators,  after  offer- 
ing prices  down,  rallied  them  by  cov- 
ering their  contracts.  Less  attention, 
however,  is  given  to  stories  of  further 
deals  and  combinations,  but  confidence 
is  shown  in  the  continued  ability  of 
railroads  to  pay  their  dividends,  and 
the  investment  buying  of  securities  is 
notably  large.  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  combinations  in  the  railroad  world 
are  not  exhausted,  and  in  some  cases 
reports  of  this  kind  about  smaller 
properties  apparently  have  a  good 
foundation.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
activity  was  smaller,  but  speculation 
awaits  definite  developments  in  the 
steel  situation  with  confidence.  Bonds 
are  firm,  though  some  low-priced  is- 
sues, which  have  l>een  advanced  by 
speculation,  have  receded. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  (only 
five  business  days  at  many  cities)  ag- 
gregate $2,056,761,197,  a  decrease  of 
9.8  per  cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain 
of  36.6  per  cent  over  this  week  a  year 
ago.    Outside  of  New  York  clearings 
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show  a  decrease  of  5.3  per  cent  from 
last  week,  but  a  gain  oi  10  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

Cub*2the  Key  to  Our  Commercial 
Expansion 

WmJA.  McCokklb,  Late  GoTernor    rfaw.;  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Munufactmrtr't  Rtcrrdy  Baltimore 
Condenied  lor  Public  OriHiOH 

Facing  the  problems  of  a  broader 
commerce  and  more  complicated  rela- 
tions with  the  world,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fundamental  commercial  condi- 
tion of  the  day  demands  that  this  coun- 
try should  dominate,  strategically, 
commercially,  and  actually,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  I 
am.  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  this  obiservation.  I  believe 
that  it  is  today  the  most  vital  principle 
of  our  commercial  life.  These  seas 
are  American  seas,  and  so  far  as  politi- 
cal or  physical  or  commercial  power  af- 
fects the  commercial  situation,  they 
should  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
under  the  control  of  this  country.  The 
vast  rivers  of  the  New  World,  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  their  wondrous  valleys  filled 
with  all  the  needs  of  mankind,  practi- 
cally flow  into  their  broad  bosoms. 
Their  waves  wash  the  shore  lines  of 
our  states.  Their  islands  strategically 
dominate  the  Mississippi  and  control 
in  every  direction  the  lanes  of  Ameri- 
can commerce.  To  interfere  with  or 
impede  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  would  affect  the  lives  and  stag- 
nate the  business  of  35,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. In  no  sense  would  its  effect  be 
local,  but  practically  it  would  affect  the 
whole  country.  These  seas  control 
within  their  borders  every  phase  of 
American  commerce.  The  trade  with- 
in the  immediate  control  of  these  seas 
is  the  easiest  trade  for  us  to  conquer. 

With  the  building  of  the  isthmian 
canal  these  waters  will  be  again  the 
most  populous  on  the  globe,  and  will 
be  the  center  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  Is  it  not  the  principal  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  far-seeing  people  to 
acquire  control  of  the  islands  of  these 
seas,  which  carry  with  them  the  essen- 
tials of  our  commercial  life,  and  which 
exercise  such  potent  influence  in  the 
development  of  our  trade  with  the 
world?  Some  of  them  are  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe. 
Shall  we  allow  them  to  be  changed  in 
the  hands  of  our  powerful  rivals?  Can 
any  words  of  mine  add  to  the  trans- 
cendent importance  and  necessity  of 
their  acquirement  by  this  .country? 
Through  these  American  seas  must 
pass  our  growing  commerce  to  the 
western  coast,  as  well  as  the  commerce 
to  China,  South  America,  and  the 
Pacific. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  strategi- 
cal and  commercial  situation.  Every- 
thing shipped  from  the  northern  ports 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  must  pass 
through  the  straits  of  Florida,  between 
Cuba  and  Florida.  Cuba  absolutely 
dominates  these  passes.  Every  vessel 
through  the  isthmian  canal,  with  its 
wealth  of  American  commerce,  must 
pass  between  Hayti  and  Cuba,  or  be- 
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tween  Hayti  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  every 
passage  into  the  canal  is  controlled  by 
the  English  island  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Windward  islands.  With  this  power  to 
destroy  and  control  our  commerce, 
should  not  every  energy  of  this  coun- 
try be  directed  to  controlling  as  ab- 
solutely as  possible  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  and  the  purchase  and  the 
possession  of  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  now 
held  by  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world?  This  country  should  not  allow 
a  coaling  station  owned  by  a  foreign 
nation  within  striking  distance  of  this 
continent.  I  repeat  that  our  growing 
commercial  importance  will  surely 
bring  about  coalition  against  us,  and 
if  we  are  not  vigilant,  as  surely  the 
jealousies  of  the  world  will  have  their 
full  play  to  our  detriment  and  our  in- 
jury. 

The  American  people  will  not  tol- 
erate a  political  result  which  will  place 
at  the  mouth  of  their  greatest  river,  in 
the  sight  of  our  shores,  an  island  which 
may  be  dominated  physically  and  po- 
litically by  the  nation  with  whom  we 
at  that  moment  may  be  waging 
war,  political,  commercial,  or  actual. 
These  are  plain  words,  but  the  trans- 
cendent importance  of  the  situation  de- 
mands the  plainest  speech.  Any  fair 
regard  for  the  safety  and  the  commerce 
of  this  nation  demands  that  Cuba  can 
not  and  must  not  possess  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  The  situation  demands 
that  we  shall  break  no  promises,  that 
we  shall  not  make  undue  haste,  but 
common  foresight  and  prudence  de- 
mand that  Cuba's  rights  at  this  time 
to  make  foreign  treaties,  to  regulate 
foreign  trade,  to  construct  a  navy,  to 
make  political  alliances  with  foreign 
nations  should  only  be  with  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  The  deep,  underlying 
sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
backed  by  every  dictate  of  common 
prudence,  demands  that  Cuba  shall  be 
an  integral  part,  politically  and  com- 
mercially, of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

4- 

*  Varlons  T*pic* 

The  trade  returns  of  Cape  Colony 
for  1900  show  that  imports  increased 
about  £500,000.  The  exports  were 
only  £8,147,670,  against  £23,217,258. 
The  principal  decreases  were:  Gflld, 
£13,478,888;  produce,  £1,608,389,  and 
diamonds,   £701,751. 

Reports  have  it  that  negotiations 
looking  to  a  consolidition  of  Vickers' 
Sons  &  Maxim,  of  England;  the  Cramp 
ship  and  engine  building  company,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Midvale  steel 
company,  of  Nicetown,  have  been  satis- 
factorily concluded. 

The  Philadelphia  Prtss  says  that 
Anton  Segal,  who  has  associated  with 
him  several  wealthy  capitalists,  will 
build  one  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries 
in  the  United  States  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fighting  the  American  sugar 
refining  company.  The  plant  will  be 
situated  upon  the  Delaware  river  and 
will  cost  several  millions  of  doll.irs. 
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AMLRJCAN  AFFAIRS 


Commercial  Warfare  with  Russia 
Referring  to  the  placing  of  a  discriminating  duty 
on  Russian  sugar  (see  Public  Opinion,  February 
21),  Secretary  Gage  has  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  manufacturers  desire  or 
think  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  sug^ar 
refiners  or  our  beet  sugar  raisers  desire  or  think  ought  to 
be.  It  is  a  question  purely  of  law  and  of  fact.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  sworn  to  enforce  the  law,  not  to 
make  law.  The  late  decision  as  to  the  liability  of  Russian 
sugar  to  pay  a  countervailing  duty  is  based  on  the  depart- 
ment's apprehension  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts.  The  board 
of  general  appraisers  is  a  body  constituted  by  congress 
especially  to  hear  and  judicially  determine  disputed  ques- 
tions of  law  and  of  fact  growing  out  of  the  administration  of 
the  customs  law.     Our  own  citizens  take  their  grievances 


there,  the  importers  of  Russian  sugar  may  teke  their  griev- 
ances there.  The  way  is  open  for  the  prompt  hearing  and 
determination  of  their  appeal  if  made.  It  lies  with  them  to 
consent  by  silence  or  to  seek  a  judicial  review  through  the 
avenue  that  our  laws  provide. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  J\rtrtA  American  (Rep.) 
Secretary  Gage  would  do  well  to  reconsider  his 
ruling.  It  would  be  humiliating  to  have  to  reverse 
himself  so  soon,  but  he  asks  the  manifold  industries 
that  are  disastrously  affected  by  Russia's  prompt  re- 
prisals to  surrender  too  great  advantages  for  the 
single  benefit  of  an  already  favored^  monopoly.  The 
Germans  will  be  quick  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
field  from  which  Secretary  Gage  has  compelled  Rus- 
sia, in  self'defense,  to  bar  American  manufacturers. 
Once  the  Germans  are  in  possession,  even  if  the 
courts  eventually  decide  that  Secretary  Gage  was  not 
correct  in  his  construction  of  the  Russian  law,  jt  will 
be  a  difficult  and  tedious  task  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  regain  the  forfeited  territory. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  HeraU(lnA.) 

Because  Secretary  Gage,  acting  under  an  opinion 
given  by  the  attorney-general  and  in  obedience  to  the 
clause  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  which  provides  that 
any  article  of  import  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a 
bounty  shall  be  subject  to  an  extra  duty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  bounty,  levied  one  cent  additional  on 
every  pound  of  Russian  beet  sugar  brought  into  the 
United  States,  the  opposition  press,  without  waiting 
to  ascertain  the  facts  or  fortif)ring  itself  with  sound 
argument,  declares  in  the  most  positive  terms  that 
Mr.  Gage,  and  inferentially  the  president  himself, 
have  surrendered  ignominiously  to  the  sugar  trust 
and  are  guilty  of  rank  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
big  combination.  For  recklessness  of  statement  and 
perversion  of  essential  details  this  assertion  stands 
almost  unparalleled. 

New  York  Press  (Rep.) 

The  Russian  embassy  was  informed,  and  must 
have  apprised  M.  De  Witte,  that  the  action  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  not  final ;  that  he  was 
making  a  test  case  on  the  point  whether  the  Russian 
method  of  subsidizing  its  export  sugar  trade  was  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  evasion  of  the  United  States 
differential  rate  in  the  bounty-made  staple.  In  fear, 
apparently,  that  the  supreme  court,  to  whom  lay 
finally  the  appeal  from  the  secretary's  decision,  would 
decide  in  his  favor,  the  Russian  minister  of  finance: 
promptly  issued  the  decree  shutting  American  ma- 
chinery and  steel  and  iron  goods  out  of  the  empire  by 
the  imposition  of  a  discriminating  tariff  of  50  per 
cent.  He  has  gone  about  commercial  hostilities  as 
Louis  Napoleon  went  about  political  hostilities  in 
1870.    He  is  bound  to  make  us  fight. 
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Chicago  (111.)  Evining  Pott  (Rep.) 

Undoubtedly  the  episode  is  profoundly  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  where  does  the  blame  properly  rest  ?  The 
Dingley  law  is  mandatory.  It  requires  the  imposition 
of  a  countervailing  duty  on  any  article  upon  which  a 
foreign  government  bestows,  directly  or  indirectly,  an 
export  bounty.  The  Russian  government  vigorously 
denies  that  it  is  paying  a  bounty  on  exported  sugar, 
but  are  we  to  allow  Mr.  De  Witte  to  construe  the 
Dingley  law  for  us  and  define  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "indirect  bounty"?  Who,  then,  is  to  decide 
whether  the  payments  made  by  Russia  do  or  do  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Dingley  provision  for 
a  countervailing  duty?  Secretary  Gage  has  clearly 
answered  the  question. 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 

It  appears  plain  that  the  bounty  intended  was  one 
that  would  place  our  own  manufacturers  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  foreign  manufacturers.  The  remission 
of  Russia's  internal  duties  does  not  have  this  effect. 
It  simply  frees  the  foreign  exporter  from  special 
burdens  which  are  imposed  in  the  home  market,  and 
at  most  only  places  him  on  the  same  level  as  our  own 
manufacturer,  so  far  as  taxation  in  his  own  home  is 
concerned.  We  remit  taxes  in  precisely  the  same 
way  on  exported  sugar  and  on  other  things.  Surely 
qo  one  can  claim  that  we  pay  export  bounties.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  need  that  Secretary 
Gage  should  decide  as  he  has  done.  The  conse- 
quences are  most  unfortunate,  for  we  have  justified 
the  Russian  government  in  taxing  our  exports  of  a 
hundred  times  the  value  of  the  sugar  we  get  from 
Kussia.  We  trust  there  is  some  way  in  which  so 
Kunprofitable  and  unnecessary  a  difference  can  be 
adjusted. 

New  York  Evening  Pott  (Ind. ) 

The  blame  must  rest  ultimately  upon  our  protec- 
tive legislation.  That  is  the  petard  with  which  its 
own  framers  are  now  hoist.  Our  tariff  was  planned 
for  international  jealousy  and  the  \ex  talionis,  and  it  is 
working  beautifully  as  designed.  We  made  our  fiscal 
legislation  a  storehouse  of  projectiles,  and  now  that 
they  are  bursting  about  our  heads  we  have  no  right 
to  complain.  We  are  swaggering  about  as  a  world- 
power  with  laws  fitted  only  to  some  pent-up  Utica. 
We  send  our  agents  abroad  to  get  contracts,  and  then 
issue  orders  at  Washington  to  render  their  execution 
impossible.  We  could  not,  as  we  now  see,  more 
cleverly  have  followed  Franklin's  "Rules  for  Reduc- 
ing a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One." 

Chicago  (111.)  />ifer-0«a«  (Rep.) 

Up  to  this  time  many  articles  of  American  iron 
and  steel  manufacture  have  been  imported  into  Russia 
at  a  very  low  tariff  or  absolutely  free  of  duty.  The 
trade  in  both  has  grown  enormously.  In  1900  we  ex- 
ported to  Russia  iron  and  steel  products  valued  at 
$30,000,000.  All  this  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
hasty  suspicion  that  Russian  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States,  which  amounted  in  1900  to  $22,000, 
has  the  benefit  of  an  export  duty.  To  discriminate 
against  an  importation  of  a  single  cargo  of  Russian 
sugar  we  sacrifice  a  trade  of  $30,000,000.  This  is 
almost  beyond  belief,  but  it  is  true. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  /aurual  (Rep.) 

Our  foreign  trade  is  in  no  imminent  danger  from 
the  European  threats.  If  the  president's  reciprocity 
policy  were  pushed  by  his  own  party,  the  gain  to  that 
trade  would  be  very  great,  but  the  party  has,  with 
strange  obstinacy,  neglected  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  Commissioner  Kasson  with 
such  fidelity  to  our  commercial  interests.    France,  for 


instance,  has  made  the  most  liberal  commercial  con- 
cessions, exceeding,  indeed,  our  concessions  to  her. 
The  opposition  to  these  treaties  is  opposition  to  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  country. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Tranter ifiiilad.  Rep.) 
The  whole  affair  is  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
believing  that  you  can  always  trad^  one  way,  always 
sell  to  a  customer  and  never  buy  from  him.  It  may 
be  productive  of  much  good  if  it  stimulates  our  busi- 
ness community  to  get  together  to  consider  how  we 
may  strip  ourselves  of  restrictions  that  will  severely 
cumber  us  in  the  race  for  the  world's  markets  upon 
which  we  have  really  but  just  entered. 

London  St.  James's  Gazette 

Some  Americans,  including  Secretary  Gage,  ap- 
pear to  think  that  the  United  States  has  the  monopoly 
of  the  protection  policy ;  but  they  have  been  sharply 
reminded  by  Russia  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of 
hostile  tariffs,  as  the  import  of  Russian  sugar  is  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  exports  to  Russia.  The 
pi^sent  game  of  retaliation  is  one  in  which  Russia 
holds  the  best  cards.  Therefore  she  will  win  most  of 
the  tricks. 

4- 

The  St.  Louis  Pair 

Congress  has  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  en- 
couragement of  the  world's  fair  of  1903  at  St.  Louis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803, 
by  appropriating  $5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  exposition. 
The  people  of  St.  Louis  have  complied  with  the  condi- 
tion made  some  time  since  that  they  should  "raise" 
$10,000,000  before  federal  aid  was  sought. 


St.  Louis  (Mu.)  Globe- Democrat 

The  absence  of  geographical  and  party  lines  in  the 
vote  in  the  house  on  the  world's  fair  bill  of  1903  which 
the  division  reveals  was,  of  course,  expected.  The 
vote  was  191  in  favor  of  the  fair  to  41  against  it. 
The  afiirmative  as  well  as  the  adverse  vote  represented 
all  sections  and  all  parties,  except  that  all  the  Popu- 
lists were  on  the  affirmative  side,  and  there  were  a  few 
more  Democrats  on  the  negative  side  than  there  were 
Republicans,  or  thirty-one  of  the  former  and  eleven 
of  the  latter.  This  effacement  of  section  and  party  in 
the  vote  on  the  measure  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
negative  vote  means  that  the  country  grasps  the  na- 
tional dimensions  of  the  project.  The  acquisition  of 
the  vast  empire  comprised  in  the  Louisiana  territory  of 
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1803  was  not  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  party  or 
locality.  The  annexation  had  opponents  at  tie  time, 
but  nearly  all  its  antagonists  who  lived  a  few  years 
after  the  cession  were  ashamed  of  their  earlier  attitude. 
The  annexation  quickly  justified  itself  to  all  its  oppo- 
nents. There  is  not  a  single  person  among  the  76,- 
000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  today  who 
regrets  the  annexation.  Jeflferson  will  probably  be 
remembered  longer  as  the  author  of  the  Louisiana  ex- 
pansion than  he  will  be  as  the  framer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  RepuHU 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  accounting  for  the 
overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  in  the  house  was  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  those  of  the  vast  territory  included  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  heartily  approve  the  world's  fair 
project.  This  fact  of  approval  has  been  made  very 
plain  to  their  representatives  in  congress.  Its  influ- 
ence will  also  be  felt  to  a  similar  extent  in  the  senate. 
There  is  something  especially  gratifying  in  this  atti- 
tude of  the  American  public  toward  the  world's  fair 
of  1903.  More  than  anything  else,  it  means  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  It  was  first  demonstrated  in 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  movement  was  begun 
in  the  various  states  interested;  the  promptness  with 
which  the  respective  legislatures  acted ;  the  unanimity 
of  the  choice  of  St.  Louis  as  the  world's  fair  city.  It 
will  as  certainly  be  felt  in  appropriations  for  state  ex- 
hibits and  in  the  popular  insistence  upon  the  surpass- 
ing excellence  of  these  displays. 

Chicago  (111. )  Rtcard 

In  view  of  the  various  expositions  which  have 
been  held  since  the  Chicago  world's  fair  and  the  pro- 
jected plans  for  still  other  expositions,  there  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  some  danger  of  overdoing  the  mat- 
ter. To  mention  only  the  fairs  which  are  to  be  held 
in  the  near  future,  Buffalo  will  open  its  Pan-American 
exposition  this  spring,  the  South  Carolina  Interstate 
and  West  Indian  exposition  is  scheduled  to  open  next 
December,  and  the  St.  Louis  centennial  exposition  in 
commemoration  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  is  to  be 
opened  in  1903.  The  Ohio  Centennial  and  Northwest 
Territory  exposition,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Toledo  in  1902,  has  been  abandoned,  but  New  Orleans 
has  a  fair  in  prospect  in  the  remote  future  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  interoceanic  canal.  It  is  obvious  that  com- 
mendable as  exposition  projects  may  be  in  themselves, 
such  a  multiplication  of  similar  enterprises  must  tend 
in  the  long  run  not  only  to  destroy  their  value,  but  to 
weaken  the  public  interest  necessary  to  their  success. 
It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  every  time  congress 
makes  an  appropriation  to  some  exposition,  it  is  con- 
firming a  precedent  which  is  costly  and  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  ignore  when  later  applications  are  made.  It  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  voted  by 
the  house  of  representatives  is  designed  for  an  exposi- 
tion which  actually  promises  to  be  of  first  importance. 
So  long  as  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  made  a  start, 
and  have  shown  such  zeal  in  the  project,  the  neighbor- 
ing states  would  do  well  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
making  the  affair  a  success. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Bte 

The  principal  opposition  to  the  appropriation, 
strange  to  say,  was  from  the  south,  the  section  in 
which  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  the  most  mem- 
orable and  important  achievement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson  would  be  most  honored.  The 
purchase  from  France  of  that  territory  was  the  great- 
est act  of  expansion  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  and 
it  would  seem  that  no  admirer  of  Jefferson  at  this  time 


could  refuse  to  vote  for  an  appropriation  to  celebrate 
the  acquisition  of  that  territory  which  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  which  is  to- 
day the  bulwark  of  the  republic's  power  and  prosper- 
ity. If  the  plans  as  contemplated  are  carried  out, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  exposition 
commemorative  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  will  be 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Columbian  exposition, 
which  is  still  unparalleled. 

State  Legislation 

Condensed   from  Press  Dispatches  and  the  Summaries  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Pest 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  cigarettes  or  cigarette 
material  has  been  prohibited  in  Delaware. 

Woman  suffrage  constitutional  amendments  have 
been  rejected  in  Oregon  and  South  Dakota. 

A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  rati- 
fied by  the  Texas  legislature,  would  limit  the  exercise 
of  suffrage  to  those  who  had  paid  the  poll-tax. 

By  a  majority  of  one  vote,  the  South  Carolina  sen- 
ate has  passed  the  house  bill  repealing  the  law  against 
the  use  of  free  passes  by  legislators. 

After  a  heated  debate,  the  Wisconsin  house  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution  petitioning  congress  against 
the  passage  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  by  a  vote  of  78 
to  15. 

The  North  Carolina  senate  has  concurred  with  the 
house  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  directing  the  attorney- 
general  to  defend  Democratic  election  officials  indicted 
in  the  federal  courts  for  alleged  election  frauds. 

On  the  last  day  of  its  session,  the  Wyoming  legisla- 
ture passed  an  anti-gambling  bill,  over  which  there 
had  been  heated  strife  during  much  of  the  session.  It 
is  not  to  go  into  effect  for  a  year. 

A  bill  for  the  erection  in  Indianapolis  of  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  Generals  Hackleman  and 
Lawton  has  been  rejected  by  the  Indiana  senate,  the 
majority  believing  that  the  existing  monument  to  all 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  sufficient. 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  visited  Pensacola,. 
Fla.,  on  invitation,  to  look  at  the  shipping  facilities  and 
other  features  of  the  city.  Pensacola  is  headquarters 
for  the  movement  looking  to  the  purchase  by  Alabama 
of  the  five  western  counties  of  Florida. 

A  resolution  has  passed  the  Oregon  legislature  to 
submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  abro- 
gating the  clause  which  limits  the  voting  privilege  to 
"white  male  citizens."  The  repeal  is  largely  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  as  the  restrictive  clause  is  inoperative. 

The  passage  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Idaho 
house  of  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  flags  car- 
ried in  the  Philippines  by  the  Idaho  regiment  was  ac- 
companied by  this  remark  from  the  speaker:  "The 
chair  feels  the  flags  would  be  a  memory  of  lasting 
honor  to  the  state,  but  a  memory  of  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  United  States." 

After  a  warm  political  debate,  the  West  Virginia 
senate  has  concurred  with  the  house  in  passing  the  bill 
increasing  the  corporation  tax,  and  liberalizing  the 
state's  policy  regarding  capital  aggregations.  Ten 
"ripper"  bills  have  been  passed  by  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  West  Virginia  legislature  to  gain,  it  is  al- 
leged, a  partisan  advantage.  They  give  the  incoming 
governor  the  authority  to  reorganize  all  the  boards  of 
public  institutions  in  the  state. 

The  effect  of  the  opposition  to  radical  measures 
manifested  by  the  Kansas  legislature  will  go  far  in 
the  east  to  bring  back  confidence  in  Kansas  invest- 
ments, says  the  Topeka  correspondent  of  the  Post. 
"The  representatives  of  capital  have  had  a  fair  hear- 
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ing,  and  have  been  consulted  on  matters  affecting  their 
clients.  The  plain  business  sense  that  has  character- 
ized the  proceedings  has  been  creditable  to  the  state. 
The  session  is  nearly  ended,  and  only  the  general  meas- 
ures remain  for  consideration.  The  railroad  law  will 
be  fonnulated  and  passed  late  in  the  session ;  the  To- 
peka  exposition  project  for  1904  will  probably  be  de- 
feated." 

Although  the  clergymen  and  newspapers  of  Mon- 
tana waged  a  strong  fight  against  the  proposed  law  to 
license  gambling,  the  measure  had  so  many  friends  in 
the  legislature  that  a  compromise  was  accepted.  The 
bill  was  withdrawn  on  condition  that  a  substitute 
should  be  presented,  making  gambling  a  misdemeanor, 
instead  of  a  felony.  The  Montana  house  has  voted  to 
add  to  the  school  fund  the  $30,000  of  alleged  bribery 
money  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer  a  year  ago 
by  State  Senator  Whiteside  during  the  effort  to  elect 
Clark  to  the  United  States  senate.  Whiteside  charged 
that  the  money  was  given  to  him  by  an  agent  of  Clark, 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  votes. 

The  bill  for  the  constitutional  convention  in  Vir- 
ginia has  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  It  provides 
for  a  convention  of  one  hundred  delegates,  to  be  elect- 
ed from  the  house  districts,  names  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  May  for  the  election,  and  June  16  as  the  date  for 
the  convention  to  assemble.  •  Its  work  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  voters  now  qualified.  Just  before  final  ad- 
journment, the  Virginia  legislature  strengthened  that 
part  of  the  state's  separate-car  law  which  applies  to 
steamboats.  Hitherto,  commanders  of  boats  were  only 
required,  where  practicable,  to  set  apart  separate  apart- 
ments for  Negroes.  Now  it  is  obligatory,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty,  of  complying  with  the  law,  the 
matter  will  probably  go  to  the  courts.  The  difficulties 
seem  insurmountable,  especially  on  boats  which  ply  in 
Maryland  waters,  where  the  Negroes  can  claim  the 
right  to  enter  any  saloon  or  stateroom  on  the  vessel. 


The  169th  Birthday  of  Washington 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Letf^er 

His  public  deliverances  have  become  the  rubric  of 
American  patriotism.  The  immortal  Farewell  Ad- 
dress is  the  chart  by  which  our  Ship  of  State  can  still 
securely  sail.  He  stood  for  the  nation.  No  American 
was  so  free  from  the  factional  spirit.  He  sought  to 
repress  the  angry  partisanship  which  threatened  the 
country  at  its  birth  by  calling  to  his  cabinet  the 
representatives  of  the  warring  parties.  Party  gov- 
ernment is  inevitable  in  a  democracy,  so  that  Wash- 
ington is  likely  to  remain  the  only  American  president 
receiving  the  votes  of  all  the  electors.  Colorless  him- 
self as  to  partisanship,  he,  nevertheless,  foresaw  the 
danger  of  an  intolerant  party  spirit.  Much  of  the 
Farewell  Address  is  devoted  to  solemn  warning  on 
this  subject.  This  spirit,  he  said,  is  to  be  seen  "in  its 
greatest  rankness"  in  popular  governments.  The 
tendency  of  party  strife,  he  feared,  would  be  to  incline 
gradually  "the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  re- 
pose in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual."  To  him 
there  was  an  ever  present  danger  of  an  excess  of  this 
spirit.  The  recurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  this  illustrious  American  patriot  and  political  seer 
draws  attention  once  more  to  the  immutable  principles 
of  good  government  and  sound  national  policy  which 
he  represented. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prtjs 

Today  the  nation,  in  its  centralized  strength  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  realizes  Wash- 
ington's dream  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  man  of 
his  time.    And  the  celebration  of  his  birthday  in  the 


first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  need  not  awaken 
any  misgivings  as  to  our  alleged  departures  from  the 
methods  of  the  fathers,  or  from  the  principles  of  the 
greatest  American  of  them  all.  The  whole  trend  of 
Washington's  life  and  thought  absolutely  precludes 
the  idea  that  he  would  range  himself  against  the  in- 
evitable policy  of  national  growth  and  expansion, 
while  his  moderation  and  balance  would  keep  him  far 
aloof  from  the  hysterical,  whose  sole  enjoyment  of  life 
comes  from  opposing  constructive  statesmanship. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

The  more  his  character  is  studied  the  more  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  great  in  every  relation  of  life.  He 
had  to  overcome  in  himself  a  strong  antipathy  to  a 
foreign  alliance,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  and  of 
his  country  he  conquered  his  prejudices  and  gave  the 
French  his  heartiest  cooperation.  Not  many  years 
later,  when  American  independence  had  been 
achieved,  and  when  the  young  republic  had  taken  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  warned  his 
countrymen  against  all  "entangling  alliances."  That 
advice  is  as  sound  now,  notwithstanding  the  power 
and  position  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  a  century 
ago.  Americans  who  are  not  afraid  of  being  thought 
"old  fashioned"  or  "provincial"  will  still  find  in  Wash- 
ington the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  best  in  Ameri- 
can patriotism  and  statesmanship. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times 

It  is  not  a  healthy  sign  that  in  the  multiplication  of 
popular  holidays  the  nation  generally  attaches  less 
importance  to  Washington's  birthday.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  Washington  as  old-fashioned,  and 
even  his  virtues  as  obsolete,  in  these  days  of  com- 
mercialism and  expansion.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  re- 
call attention  to  his  memory,  and  the  day  is  well 
chosen  for  a  gathering  of  Americans  who  still  believe 
in  high  ideals  of  national  honor  and  of  liberty  and  in 
the  stern  devotion  to  principle  that  guided  the  fathers 
in  the  foundation  of  a  republic  which  only  like  devo- 
tion to  principle  can  preserve. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  fferaU 

Other  personages  have  flashed,  meteor-like,  across 
the  horizon  of  American  history,  to  dazzle  the  multi- 
tudes with  their  brilliancy  and  then  undergo  extin- 
guishment, leaving  a  streak  of  darkness  where  before 
had  been  luminosity.  The  torch  of  Washington's 
fame  bums  with  a  flame  that  grows  brighter  as  the 
years  recede.  Such  features  as  would  tend  on  a  close 
view  to  intercept  the  light,  and  which  are  due  to  the 
human  element  in  Washington's  character,  are  no 
longer  perceptible  at  this  distance. 


PAPA  TRUSTS :  "  Yea,  WlUie,  I  raccived  thii  Inioltinc  valea- 
tine  from  the  Common  People.  Soinohow  the  Common  People  dont 
■eem  to  like  Papa  very  well— and  efter  all  the  troable  Papa  is 
taking  to  ran  their  government,  toot"— Ckicmf  Amtrican 
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Kansas's  Prohibition! Status 

Chaklbs  M.  Harg&r,  Abilene,  Kansas,  in  the  New  York  Indt- 
pefuUnt.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion. 

The  sensational  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in 
connection  with  a  movement,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  new  crusade,  against  the  Kansas  saloons,  have 
caused  much  discussion  as  to  the  reason  therefor,  and 
the  conditions  which  could  make  such  an  undertaking 
possible  in  a  state  having  absolute  prohibition  em- 
bodied in  its  constitution  and  fortified  by  the  most 
stringent  laws  on  its  statute  books. 

Kansas  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  commonwealth 
having  prohibition  in  theory  and  local  option  in  prac- 
tise. For  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  in  1880  prohibiting  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  "except  for 
scientific,  medicinal,  and  mechanical  purposes,"  there 
was  a  general  attempt  to  enforce  the  regulation.  The 
temperance  people,  glorying  in  their  victory,  were 
aggressive,  and  they  used  the  courts  to  the  utmost  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  It  was,  too,  with  tol- 
erable success,  at  least  so  far  as  the  lower  courts  were 
concerned,  but  the  loop-holes  found  by  appeals  made 
a  demand  for  stronger  laws  and  severer  punishments. 
These  were  secured,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibitory provision.  Grand  juries  may  be  secured  by 
petition,  the  evidence  of  spies  may  be  used,  and  in- 
junctions, both  permanent  and  temporary,  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  courts. 

In  spite  of  this,  saloons — "joints,"  the  Kansan 
calls  them — flourish  in  most  parts  of  the  state.  They 
vary  in  appearance  and  surroundings,  from  the  open, 
plate-glass  fronted  saloons  on  the  main  streets  of 
cities  like  Wichita,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Pitts- 
burg, to  bare  little  rooms,  with  a  few  chairs,  a  dirty 
table,  a  keg  of  beer,  and  a  guard  at  the  door,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  temperance  towns.  Between  these 
extremes  is  the  great  average  class,  such  as  exist  in 
the  country  towns  with  fairly  liberal  tendencies.  One 
of  two  things  is  found:  either  a  town  is  "dry"  and 
stays  so,  of  it  is  "wet"  and  the  joints  are  openly  al- 
lowed. Only  occasionally  is  there  a  middle  ground, 
and  none  will  deny  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
"wet"  territory.  In  some  towns  the  saloons  have 
never  closed.  In  others  they  have  been  closed  at 
times.     Few  towns  have  never  tolerated  them. 

The  hard  times  of  the  early  and  middle  '90's  were 
the  days  of  the  joints'  victory.  Most  of  the  towns  of 
the  state  were  hard  up.  Even  with  a  tax  levy  reach- 
ing to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  the  expenses  could  not 
be  met,  and  scrip,  unhonored  and  circulated  far  be- 
low par,  was  issued  to  keep  the  municipality  from  be- 
coming bankrupt.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  the 
jointist  came  with  his  proposition,  not  in  words,  but 
by  the  natural  course  of  local  legal  procedure.  There 
was  a  fine  and  the  joint  kept  on  running;  another 
fine  and  no  stoppage.  Then  city  councils  began  to 
have  "executive"  sessions  to  decide  on  what  fine 
should  be  imposed.  Usually  it  was  either  $50  a 
month  or  $50  every  alternate  month,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  liquor  men  to  pay.  Seldom  did  a  town 
have  less  than  two,  the  county  seats  had  five  to  ten. 
This  relieved  the  taxes  and  the  custom  spread. 

The  opposition  to  the  joints  found  their  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  officers  and  the  juries.  No  lack  of  evi- 
dence existed — any  one  could  go  up  to  the  bar  and 
buy  liquor.  But  when  the  county  attorney  had  been 
induced  to  bring  the  case  and  the  jury  heard  the  evi- 
dence the  chances  were  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
agreement, or  a  conviction  on  one  count  with  an  ap- 


peal and  much  legal  red  tape.  I  have  seen  juries 
listen  gravely  to  witnesses  who  swore  positively  and 
produced  the  actual  liquor  purchased,  then  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  It  seemed  to  be  that  where  pub- 
lic sentiment  had  allowed  the  joints  to  run  there  it 
was  difficult  to  secure  a  jury  that  would  convict.  The 
"pocketbook  argument"  was  made  on  every  side. 
Local  papers  openly  have  supported  this  view,  and 
the  ignoring  of  the  state's  law  has  gone  on  by  a  sort 
of  common  consent. 

Out  of  such  conditions  has  grown  the  "joint- 
smashingf"  of  Mrs.  Nation  and  her  followers.  Mrs. 
Nation  is  probably  sincere,  btit  a  study  of  her  for 
two  days  in  the  midst  of  her  fiercest  attacks  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  she  is  not  well  balanced  mentally 
and  that  no  permanent  good  or  general  tnovement  of 
value  can  result  from  her  crusade.  It  may  not  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Kansas  law  to  punish  her 
for  destroying  the  implements  of  law-breaking,  but 
few  women  would  care  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
insults  and  dangers  faced  by  her,  while  the  effects 
have  been  rather  in  the  nature  of  comic  opera  cli- 
maxes than  of  serious  aspect. 

The  minute  that  public  sentiment  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  political  power  to  allow  the  saloon  to  run, 
the  saloon  will  pass  away.  Every  victory  brings 
others,  for  it  ends  the  argument  that  "neighboring 
towns  will  get  our  trade  if  we  do  not  keep  open 
house."  Just  how  far  the  pendulum  of  enforcement 
will  swing  is  difficult  to  prophesy,  but  if  the  state  be- 
comes in  earnest  it  has  the  machinery  of  law  and  the 
force  to  carry  out  its  wishes  and  become  a  prohibition 
commonwealth  in  reality. 

The  Philadelphia  Election 

Some  jispects  of  the  comparatively  unimportant 
election  in  Philadelphia  last  week  are  not  without  gen- 
eral interest.  The  election  involved  only  the  choice 
of  candidates  for  tax  receiver  and  magistrate  and 
some  lesser  offices,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
first  office  receiving  123,326  votes  against  30,000  for 
the  Democratic  candidate,  and  16,341  for  the  candi- 
date of  the  Municipal  Le^^e,  the  reform  organiza- 
tion. The  vote  for  magistrate  showed  about  the  same 
result.  "Making  every  allowance  for  fraud,  coercion, 
and  the  activity  of  the  henchmen  of  the  machine,"  the 
Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  says,  "the  result  shows  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  deliberately  prefer 
boss  rule  to  good  government.  The  vote  cast  for  the 
candidates  of  the  Municipal  League  is  an  index  of  the 
amount  of  independence  displayed  at  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion. The  political  situation  in  Philadelphia  is  about 
as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
politicians  train  together,  and  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  made  a  mere  tender  to  the  Republican  ma- 
chine." 

The  North  American,  also  an  independent  Repub- 
lican journal,  reports  some  rather  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  election,  showing,  the  paper  asserts,  conditions 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  New  York,  where 
Tammany's  misdeeds  are  endured  only  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  the  city  then  rising  in  wrath  and  insisting  upon 
a  general  house-cleaning.  The  saloons  were  supposed 
to  be  closed  during  the  election,  but  the  North  Amer- 
ican tells  of  one  place  where  a  policeman  in  full  uni- 
form was  found  standing  at  the  bar  with  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  makmg  a  political  speech.  The 
policeman,  when  the  place  was  raided  by  the  Law  and 
Order  society,  refused  to  send  for  the  patrol  wagon 
and  tried  to  dissuade  the  constables  holding  the  war- 
rants from  making  arrests.    The  same  paper  says  that 
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the  captain  of  detectives  and  a  squad  from  the  cen- 
tral office  followed  the  Municipal  League's  agents, 
who  were  trying  to  prevent  ballot  frauds,  from  prt- 
dnct  to  precinct,  and  seeing  that  two  former  machine 
men  were  spotting  the  repeaters  and  pointing  them  out, 
arrested  them  as  "suspicious  characters."  Comment- 
ing upon  these  occurrences,  the  North  American  says : 
"In  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  the  employ- 
ment of  the  police  force  for  the  protection  of  ballot- 
box  stuffers  and  the  promotion  of  fraud  would  arouse 
public  opinion  to  the  blazing  point  and  bring  swift 
punishment  to  the  responsible  officials.  But  Philadel- 
phia notes  the  outrage  with  indifference  and  dismisses 
it  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  municipal  politics,  a  thing 
to  be  expected  and  mildly  deplored.  Is  there  any  limit 
to  the  vicious  lethargy  of  public  opinion  in  this  plun- 
dered and  gang-ridden  city?" 

Congressional   Manners 

Boston  (Mass.)//>r«/</(Ind.) 
Senators  and  representatives  in  congress  must  be 
getting  very  tired.  Their  tempers  are  as  attenuated  as 
that  of  a  housemaid  who  has  been  at  work  from  four 
in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night  on  Monday,  having  the 
children  to  watch,  while  her  mistress  was  attending 
the  club,  beside  doing  the  washing  and  shovelling  the 
clothes-line  paths.  How  they  will  endure  their  en- 
forced doing  business  together  until  the  end  of  the 
session  without  a  riot  does  not  clearly  appear.  The 
public  schools  have  enjoined  upon  them  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  manners  as  well  as  the  impartment  of 
knowledge ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  pupils,  most  of 
them,  have  access  to  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  home, 
where  they  may,  if  they  get  time  after  taking  in  the 
regular  sporting  intelligence,  read  the  reports  o£  pro- 
ceedings in  congress,  and  acquire  all  the  refinements 
of  insolence  in  conversation  as  exemplified"  by  the  de- 
bates of  angry  statesmen. 

What  could  have  induced  Senator  Beveridge  to  in- 
sist that  Senator  Tillman  must  tell  the  meaning  of  the 
two  Latin  words  from  which  he  had  said  the  word 
agriculture  is  derived  unless  he  had  a  deliberate  intent 
to  worry  him  ?  The  hypothesis  that  Beveridge  asked 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Latin  words  used  by  Sen- 
ator Tillman  from  any  other  motive  than  malice  and 
deviltry  is  inadmissible.  But  he  succeeded  to  a 
charm.  Tillman  took  the  bait,  at  first  doubtfully,  but 
finally  with  a  gulp.  Stopping  in  the  mid  rush  of  his 
classical  frenzy  and  turning  to  his  questioner,  he  said : 
"Whether  the  senator  is  attempting  to  display  my 
ignorance  or  to  display  his  own  I  prefer  to  let  him 
interpret." 

If  he  had  stopped  there,  the  attempt,  whatever  it 
was,  would  have  fallen  impotent.  But  Mr.  Tillman 
is  not  a  master  of  the  art  of  stopping.  He  proceeded 
to  become  fretful,  which  was  precisely  the  purpose  of 
the  tormentor,  and  he  betrayed  confusion.  He  set 
forth  his  own  presumption  as  to  his  own  motive, 
which  was  a  queer  thing  to  do.  Then  he  accused  the 
senator  of  "begging  the  question,"  which  is  queerer 
yet.  Finally,  he  spit  forth :  "He  is  attempting  to  use 
a  pitchfork  which  he  has  not  got ;  it  is  but  a  little  old 
tin  spoon  split  in  two."  But  to  a  repeated  demand 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Latin,  he  yielded.  This 
was  weakness.  Finally,  he  designated  Beveridge  as 
a  "wasp  from  the  Wabash."  Beveridge  professed 
satisfaction  that  the  sting  had  taken  effect,  and  Till- 
man retorted  that  this  wasp  didn't  have  any  sting,  that 
he  only  buzzed  around  and  had  to  be  brushed  off. 

But  the  passage  in  the  house  between  Messrs. 
Grosvenor  and  Cannon  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Lentz  on 
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the  other  was  even  a  more  defiant  example  of  bad 
blood  and  bad  manners.  When  Mr.  Lentz  charged 
that  a  judge  who  lately  died  in  New  Mexico  had  b«en 

S'ven  his  territorial  office  in  return  for  his  vote  in  the 
hio  legislature  for  a  senator,  he  probably  stated  what 
he  could  not  prove  in  court ;  but  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently improbable  in  the  statement.  If  any  reply 
were  made,  it  would  be  well  that  it  should  have  had 
the  presumption  in  its  support  of  a  diecent  dignity  of 
expression.  But  Cannon  shouted:  "Brave  men  fight 
the  living;  ghouls  ravish  the  tombs  of  the  dead." 
This,  of  course,  was  no  pertinent  reply,  inasmuch  as 
the  persons  chiefly  involved  in  the  accusation  of  Mr. 
Lentz  are  yet  very  much  alive.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  when 
he  could  get  no  leave  to  speak  in  parliamentary  order, 
hurled  out  the  unparliamentary  remark  that  "the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  guilty  of  a  malicious  falsehood." 
Grosvenor  and  Cannon  put  their  faith  in  virulence  of 
denunciation  and  the  staggering  effect  of  calling  an 
opponent  had  names.  It  is  probable  that  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  wit  and  g^ace  of  their 
performance.  But  it  does  not  ishine  in  print.  The 
record  would  be  cleaner  if  it  were  blotted  out. 

4> 

Distribution  of  Government  Offices 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentintl 
A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  contains  some  details  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  government  service  at  Wash- 
ington, their  compensation  and  the  states  from  which 
they  were  appointed  that  are  likely  to  be  of  general 
interest.  It  has  always  been  realized  that  an  army  of 
officeholders  made  Washington  their  residence,  but 
their  exact  number  has  been  ^  matter  of  estimate.  It 
.seems  that  the  pay  rolls  of  the  government  show  that 
there  are  19,446  resident  officeholders.  They  are 
employed  in  the  different  departments  and  bureaus 
and  do  not  include  the  employees  about  congress. 
Those  19,446  employees  are  paid  $19,628,505.72  an- 
nually. The  distribution  of  these  federal  officeholders 
among  the  different  states  and  territories  is  given  as 
follows : 

Aggregate 
Number  annual  pay 

District  of  Columbia 5,314  $4,097,243.13 

New  York  1,734  3,056,000^4 

Maryland   1,365  1,190,842.0s 

Pennsylvania    1,255  I428i6i3.0t 

Virginia    1,252  1,031,097.99 

Ohio 837  974,875-01 

Illinois    708  896,596.88 

Massachusetts  467  595.588.84 

Indiana    459  551,852.56 

Michigan    354  431,569^4 

New  Jersey 338  410,176.55 

Iowa  324  392,953.33 

Missouri    322  409,790.54 

North  Carolina  306  301368.94 

Tennessee  277  319,837-54 

West  Virginia  276  293,886.60 

Georgia   261  297,032.05 

Kentucky   237  268,845.90 

Kansas    232  290,605.84 

Wisconsin    224  288,580.37 

Connecticut  195  243,887^5 

Minnesota    195  241,424.06 

Texas    193  214,219x10 

South  Carolina  181  176339.85 

Alabama   167  170,608.64 

Maine    ifo'  230,160.35 

California  161  I93,7ia75 

Nebraska   140  166,04847 

Mississippi   133  153,591-8'! 

Vermont   126  149^615-04 

New  Hampshire  121  157,007.1* 
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Louisiana    114  127,165.85 

Arkansas   85  99,127.63 

Colorado  74  96,704.53 

Delaware   67  68,772.15 

Florida   61  67,258.58 

Rhode  Island  54  65,163.03 

South  Dakota 44  48,631.53 

Oregon  36  44.248.13 

North  Dakota  25  .  26,065.76 

Wyoming  25  34,483.12 

Washington   24  17,720.79 

Montana    23  23,268.00 

New  Mexico  23  30,586.88 

Alaska   18  14,708.00 

Idaho    17  19,750.96 

Utah    14  15,496.00 

Nevada   14  13,787.92 

Oklahoma    13  13,927.00 

Indian  Territory  8  7,083.25 

Arizona   6  8,887.65 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  equal  distribution  of  offices  among  the  states. 
There  is  an  office-holding  class  among  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  secured  more 
than  one-quarter  of  appointments.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  states  have  received  only  an  insignificant 
number  of  places. 

Congressional  Summary 

February  18. — ^The  senate  devoted  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  session  to  the  post-office  appropriation  bill, 
which  was  practically  completed ;  Mr.  Pettus,  of  Ala- 
bama, delivered  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  ship 
subsidy  bill;  just  before  adjournment  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  academy  appropriation  bill  was 
laid  before  the  senate ;  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  made 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  provision  which  debars  a 
cadet  convicted  of  hazing  from  ever  holding  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps.  The 
house  passed  the  St.  Louis  exposition  bill  by  a  vote 
of  191  to  41. 

February  19. — The  senate,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  42, 
rejected  the  conference  report  on  the  military  academy 
appropriation  bill ;  this  action  came  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  spirited  debate  upon  the  provisions  against  hazing 
inserted  by  the  conference  committee,  and  the  report 
of  the  conferees  was  rejected  because  it  was  regarded 


as  too  drastic;  early  in  the  day  Mr.  Deboe,  of  Ken- 
tucky, delivered  a  speech  upon  the  Nicaragua  canal; 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  consideration  for  the 
bill  reviving  the  grade  of  vice-admiral  of  the  navjr  for 
the  benefit  of  Rear-Admirals  Sampson  and  Sdiley, 
but  it  was  unavailing.  The  house  continued  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  com- 
pleting ninety-nine  of  the  135  pages  of  the  measure. 

February  20. — ^The  senate  spent  the  whole  day 
on  the  post-office  appropriation  bill,  making  some 
progress,  but  not  completing  it.  The  amendment  trf 
Mr.  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  proposing  a  reduction 
of  about  nine  per  cent  in  the  pay  for  railway  postal 
service  was  defeated,  18  to  51 ;  the  pneumatic  tube 
amendment  was  thrown  out  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
house  finally  passed  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill,  and  entered  upon  consideration  of  the  general  de-. 
ficiency — the  last  of  the  general  appropriation  bills. 

February  21. — ^The  senate  had  under  discussion  for 
nearly  two  hours  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  discharge  the  judiciary  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  anti-trust  bilj,  passed  by 
the  house  at  the  last  session,  and  to  bring  it  before 
the  senate  for  consideration;  the  resolution  went  to 
the  calendar ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  the 
post-office  appropriation  bill  was  under  discussion. 
The  house  passed  the  general  deficiency — the  last  of 
the  appropriation  bills.  During  the  debate,  Mr.  Hep- 
bum,  of  Iowa,  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  officers  of 
the  navy,  and  there  was  a  commotion  over  charges 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Dinsmore,  <Jf  Arkansas,  con- 
cerning irregularities  with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
house. 

February  22. — ^The  senate  passed  the  post-office 
and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 
The  house  passed  a  large  number  of  private  pension 
bills,  including  one  giving  $50  a  month  to  Mrs.  Law- 
ton. 

February  23. — In  the  senate  the  fortifications  bill 
was  passed,  and  the  army  bill  was  taken  up;  the  bill 
granting  $5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  St.  Louis  expositi<Mi 
was  passed  with  amendments  providing  for  Sunday 
closing  and  a  government  exhibit  at  the  Charleston 
exposition.  A  committee  to  investigate  charges 
against  employees  was  appointed  by  the  house;  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills  were  sent  to  conference. 
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The  New  Austrian  Parliament 

Vienna  Correspondent  London  ChronicU 

The  elections  for  the  reichsrath  have  now  ended. 
It  has  taken  about  ten  weeks  to  complete  the  house. 
Slowly  and  cumbrously  moves  public  life  in  this  com- 
plicated country.  The  franchise  law  is  artificiaJ,  com- 
plex, made  in  the  interest  of  the  privileged  classes, 
to  prevent  the  working  classes  from  sharing  in  the 
work  of  legislation.  The  government  endeavor  to 
retain  their  control  over  the  elections,  and  all  that 
requires  time.  And  what  does  the  house,  brought 
together  with  so  much  trouble,  look  like  ?  It  is  worse 
than  the  old  one.  It  consists  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  parties,  being  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
parliaments  of  Europe  not  only  by  that  peculiarity, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  can 
neither  read  or  write 

The  elections  took  place  under  the  banner  of  re- 
action. But,  despite  that,  the  spirit  of  progress  has 
on  the  whole  clearly  manifested  itself.  Clericalism 
has  sustained  a  decided  defeat,  the  first  since  Austria 
became  a  constitutional  state.  That  was  the  most 
surprising  phenomenon  of  these  elections.  The  sup- 
port from  Rome,  the  influence  of  the  court,  the  abund- 
ance of  money  which  the  monasteries  placed  at  the 
party's  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  electioneering  agi- 
tation, could  not  save  the  Clerical  party  from  defeat. 
And  in  the  very  strongholds  of  Clericalism,  Tyrol, 
Salzburg,  and  Upper  Austria,  the  party  has  been  most 
severely  beaten.  The  intellectually  most  important 
leader  of  the  Catholic  People's  party,  Baron  Dipauli, 
fell  in  the  districts  of  Wels,  Salzburg,  Ischl,  and 
Gmunden.  Two  other  leading  Clericals,  Dr.  Kath- 
rein  and  Dr.  Fuchs,  both  former  speakers  of  the 
House,  retained  their  seats  at  Hall  and  St.  Johann  in 
Pongau,  only  by  very  small  majorities 

Also  the  second  Clerical  party,  that  of  the  Anti- 
Semites,  suffered  severely,  and  highly  significant  are 
the  losses  they  sustained  in  the  campaign.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  seats  they  had  they  could  save  only 
seventeen.  In  Austria  they  call  themselves  also  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  but  in  reality  they  are  the  disguised 
guards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  supported  by  it 
and  the  aristocracy  to  produce  confusion  amongst 
the  discontented  lower  classes,  and  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  Socialist  party,  whose  greatest  enemies, 
in  fact,  they  are,  although  professedly  they  have  an 
antipathy  only  towards  the  Jewish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races. 

A  cabinet  with  an  anti-German  tendency  in  the 
present  house  would  have  a  majority  of  thirty  against 
it.  But  the  Germans  also  can  not  form  a  ministry, 
because  they  are  split  up  into  so  many  factions.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  majority,  none  for  the  Germans,  none 
for  the  Slavs.  And  as  the  Germans  and  Czechs  can- 
not ag^ee  on  a  compromise  between  themselves,  the 
relations  between  them  having  been  too  strained  for 
the  last  twenty  years  to  admit  of  that,  the  government 
will  not  find  any  majority  in  the  house.    Accordingly, 


for  the  present,  the  Korber  ministry  will  remain  in 
office.  It  reckons  on  there  being  no  obstruction  at 
first.  The  most  necessary  measures  of  all — ^the  re- 
cruiting bill  and  the  election  of  the  delegates — ^are 
sure  to  be  passed. 

Probably  not  later  than  May  obstruction  will 
begin  afresh.  The  government  would  then  take  the 
place  of  the  legislature,  governing  by  means  of  the 
emergency  clause.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  whether 
in  that  case  the  house  will  be  dissolved  and  an  attempt 
made  with  a  new  one,  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  those  in  power  will  decide  in  favor  of  a  short 
period  of  absolutism.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Germans  in  the  present  parliament  wish 
and  advise  the  government  to  decide  on  about  two 
years'  absolutism.  This  may  seem  incredible  advice 
from  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact.  The  Germans  think  that  nothing  else 
will  humble  the  Czechs.  Everything  would  be  taken 
from  the  latter  in  order  later  on  to  give  them  some- 
thing. But  absolutism  has  its  dangerous  conse- 
quences. No  state  would  be  able  on  a  legal  basis  to 
renew  with  Austria-Hungary  its  commercial  treaties 
which  will  lapse  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Besides, 
it  would  endanger  the  monarchy's  financial  credit. 
Under  such  auspices  the  new  Austrian  parliament 
assembled.  It  is  not  expected  that  it  will  display  any 
very  salutary  activity.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
points  to  the  probability  that  once  more  it  will  become 
a  mere  arena  for  nationalist  struggles. 


The  Outlook  in  Spain 

This  very  timely  article  from  the  pen  of  Lionel 
Holland,  who  seems  to  be  very  well  informed  upon 
his  subject,  appears  in  the  February  National  Review, 
London.  Carlism,  we  are  told,  is  "a  dead  horse,"  but 
this  does  not  ensure  to  Alfonso  XIII  a  peaceful  reign. 
"The  hour  glass  of  the  monarchy  is  running  low,"  it 
is  not  safeguarded  by  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
its  most  recent  step,  the  marriage  of  the  heiress-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne  to  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon 
is  "an  act  of  doubtful  policy,"  which  has  already  pre- 
cipitated riotous  opposition,  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
issue  of  Public  Opinion.  This  marriage,  the  writer 
says,  "would  seem  to  disclose  a  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  queen-regent  that  the  monarchy  will  find  its 
best  chance  of  life  in  shaping  its  policy  to  the  liking 
of  the  reactionaries,  and  in  endeavoring  to  neutralize 
the  antagonism,  not  of  reformers,  but  of  Legitimists. 
Possibly  she  has  not  calculated  amiss ;  yet,  if  her  esti- 
mate of  chances  be  a  right  one,  it  is  ominous  to  the 
safety  of  the  throne ;  for  it  infers  that  the  prospect  of 
conciliating  that  section  of  the  nation  inclined  to  re- 
publicanism is  desperate.  If  she  can  not  tempt  the 
loyalty  of  the  mass  of  her  subjects,  she  hopes  at  least 
to  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  resistance  against  their 
discontent." 

And  while  the  clergy  is  attached  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  monarchy,  the  people  are  further  alienated  because 
the  priests  are  regarded  with  "distrust  and  dislike" 
for  the  reason  that  "the  curse  of  untempered  liberty 
has  carried  corruption  to  the  core  of  the  church  .  .  . 
until  it  has  become  a  proverbial  saying  among  the 
people  that  the  best  way  to  follow  the  example  of 
Christ  is  to  avoid  following  the  example  of  His  min- 
isters." Nevertheless  the  monarchy  has  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powerful  authority  of  the  pope.  "It  has 
the  uncertain  friendliness  of  Castilians  and  Madri- 
leiios,  and  is  favored  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
nobility.     On  its  side  is  ranged  in  addition,  with  rare 
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exceptions,  the  whole  body  of  politicians,  deputies, 
placemen,  officials,  and  wire-pullers,  who  have  reaped 
a  rare  harvest  under  the  present  regime,  and  have  con- 
verted the  Spanish  budget  into  "the  civil  list  of  the 
middle  classes." 

Mr.  Holland  describes  in  detail  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  commercial  and  industrial  discontent,  the 
activity  of  the  national  union,  and  the  anti-Spanish 
attitude  of  Catalunia,  and  says  in  conclusion: 

In  Spain  we  are  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
powers  that  be  maintaining  their  rule  by  force  of  arms 
against  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  commercial  and 
working  classes.  All  the  elements  of  revolution  are  there; 
yet,  so  long  as  the  leaders  of  disaffection  are  men  of  sub- 
stance, whose  intransigent  sympathies  are  tempered  by  a 
profound  attachment  to  life  and  fortune,  or  until  a  com- 
mander appears  who  is  willing  to  appeal  to  force,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  enlist  an  armed  following,  the  monarchical 
government  through  the  cortes  may  prevail.  Only  it  has 
its  dwelling-place  over  a  crater.  Discontent  is  smouldering, 
ready  to  flame  up  to  the  breath  of  a  determined  chief;  and 
it  is  true  still  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Spain — since  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  it  has  possessed  a  character  of  its 
own — "it  is  a  fire  that  can  not  be  raked  out;  it  bums 
fiercely  under  the  embers."  For  the  time  the  army  holds 
the  key  to  the  situation,  when  it  is  by  arms  alone  that  the 
present  monarchy  can  be  preserved,  or  that  it  can  most 
easily  be  upset;  and  it  is  from  the  army  one  must  look  for 
the  guardian  or  destroying  angel  to  appear.  The  great 
majority  of  persons  occupying  important  military  positions 
are  either  supporters  of  the  reigning  family  or  Carlists. 
There  is,  however,  one  figure  which  transcends  them  all  in 
influence,  whose  political  views  are  an  enigma.  General 
Weyler  is  the  man  to  stem  a  revolution  or  to  direct  one. 
Ministers  may  have  assured  themselves  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
established  monarchy  or  by  his  promotion  they  may  hope  to 
satisfy  his  ambition.  Yet  ambition  is  an  appetite  that 
grows  with  eating,  while  self-loyalty  is  the  supreme  faith 
of  the  Spanish  statesman. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias,  the  reaction- 
ary and  ultramontane  policy  of  Sefior  Silvela's  administra- 
tion, the  corruption  and  obstinate  blindness  of  the  cortes, 
have  helped  to  amalgamate  the  forces  that  make  for 
progress.  Their  triumph  may  be  delayed  for  lack  of  a 
leader;  it  is  unlikely  to  be  gained  peacefully;  while  the 
longer  it  is  deferred  the  fiercer  will  be  the  fight,  and  the 
greater  the  danger  of  a  tyrannical  and  injudicious  use  of 
victory.  Even  after  a  present  victory  it  is  probable  that 
further  disappointments  are  in  store,  for  the  corroding 
effects  of  a  long  period  of  misrule  and  subjection  will  not 
easily  be  expelled.  Nevertheless,  fancy  may  detect  through 
the  approaching  storm  a  gleam  of  promise  that  the  tide  of 
decay  has  turned. 

4, 

Political  Conditions  in  England 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Times,  February  23.  Excerpt 
Although  its  life  has  barely  begun,  parliament  has 
already  given  significant  indications  to  observers  that 
its  days  will  be  brief.  Many  politicians  have  told  me 
that  they  do  not  expect  the  khaki  house  of  commons 
to  last  more  than  two  years,  and  I  rather  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  their  forecast.  Now  I  begin  to  fear  the 
term  they  assign  is  too  long.  On  the  main  questions 
that  divide  the  parties  there  seems  to  be  no  proba- 
bility of  a  government  defeat.  The  obedient  pawns 
will  always  come  up  at  the  call  of  their  leaders  and 
vote  no  matter  how  they  may  dissent  from  the  opinion 
they  are  ordered  to  support.  A  defeat,  however,  may 
come  any  week  in  the  session  on  some  side  issue  that 
nobody  has  thought  of  or  is  prepared  for.  The  gov- 
ernment majority  this  week  went  down  to  45  on  a 
trivial-looking  dispute  about  supplementary  questions 
addressed  to  Lord  Salisbury's  son.  That  was  ominous 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  parliament's  life,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  symptom  of  inherent  weakness 
in  its  constitution. 


The  union  of  the  two  Irish  factions  alone  is  certain 
to  throw  the  whole  gear  of  legislature  into  confusion. 
The  Ulster  Unionists  and  the  Land  League  Nation- 
alists are  as  one  on  the  destruction  of  "landlordism," 
and  will  work  together  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  house  from  carrying  on  its  work  unless  their 
demand  is  attended  to.  They  have  dominated  the  de- 
bates this  week  in  a  fashion  that  would  be  perfectiy 
astounding  were  we  not  so  familiar  with  the  mar- 
velous capacity  of  the  Celt  and  Scoto-Celt  to  drown 
time  in  word  floods.  The  ingenuity  of  these  fellows 
and  their  utter  contempt  for  all  precedents  and  sacred 
parliamentary  usages  put  the  authority  of  the  speaker 
at  defiance,  and  when  they  are  unable  suddenly  to 
spring  a  discussion  on  the  house  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  murder  its  precious  hours  by  strings  of  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  ministers. 

This  heckling  system  has  grown  up  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  and  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  the 
Opposition  in  keeping  a  check  upon  the  actions  of 
the  government.  Already  in  this  session  Irish  mem- 
bers have  displayed  an  amazing  assiduity  in  finding 
topics  on  which  to  address  queries  to  the  government, 
and  still  more  striking  is  their  capacity  to  excite  squab- 
bles over  answers  that  do  not  please  them.  The  fol- 
lowers of  O'Brien  and  Redmond  are  a  wild  set,  con- 
taining among  their  number,  as  an  Irishman  said  to 
me,  "Fifty  of  the  finist  whisky  drinkers  in  Oirland," 
and  their  very  ignorance  of  parliamentary  usages 
promises  to  be  serviceable  in  throwing  the  business 
of  the  house  into  confusion. 

Still,  were  the  Irish  out  of  the  way,  I  fear  legisla- 
tion would  not  go  forward  smoothly.  Discontent 
rankles  within  the  solid-looking  phalanx  of  the  Tory 
majority.  The  men  are  restive  under  the  Cecil  domi- 
nation to  a  degree  I  confess  being  surprised  at,  and 
there  are  questions  in  relation  to  the  army  and  navy, 
the  drink  traffic,  the  government  of  London,  and 
doles  to  landlords  from  the  municipal  rates,  all  of 
which  mean  cleavages  among  the  supporters  of  the 
government.  However  much  the  leaders  of  both  sides 
of  the  house  may  endeavor  to  put  the  South  African 
problem  in  the  background,  and  however  hotiy  the 
government  followers  may  support  its  policy  of 
"thorough,"  this  majority  can  not  be  trusted  to  hold 
together  throughout  the  clashings  of  interests  around 
some  of  these  other  points  of  dispute.  The  truth  is 
that  this  parliament  obviously  feels  itself  without  man- 
'  date,  and  individual  members  live  in  dread  of  their 
constituencies  to  an  extent  which  I  have  never  before 
witnessed.  They  are  looking  over  their  shoulders,  as 
it  were,  every  one  of  them,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
I  shall  be  surprised  at  nothing. 

The  ministry  might  be  out  in  three  months,  but  for 
one  consideration — it  can  not  be  dismissed  without 
involving  another  general  election.  No  Opposition 
ministry  could  be  got  together  capable  of  facing  the 
present  house  of  commons  rabble  for  a  single  week. 
Hence  were  Lord  Salisbury  to  be  turned  out  by  some 
surprise  vote,  as  was  the  Liberal  government  in  1895, 
and  were  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  or  any 
other  Opposition  leader  to  be  summoned  by  the  king 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  the  only  answer  possible 
would  be,  "I  can  only  do  this  if  allowed  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country."  No  faction 
desires  another  general  election  this  year,  and  there- 
fore in  spite  of  the  impotence,  in  spite  of  its  raging 
factions,  its  jealousies,  its  fears,  the  house  will  scram- 
ble through  the  session  somehow,  but  it  is  a  house  ob- 
viously without  cohesion,  without  a  definite  purpose  of 
a4egislative  kind  in  any  direction. 
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The  Cost  ef  a  Softer 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths  in  the  course  of  an  article 
on  the  British  military  establishment  in  the  February 
Fortnightly  Review,  gives  some  interesting  figures  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  individual  soldier  in  various 
continental  armies.  He  first  takes  the  British  army 
estimates  of  '99-00,  £20,617,200,  and  dividing  this 
sum  by  the  number  of  regular  soldiers,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  enormous  sum  of  £111  per  head  for  every 
soldier.  Increasing  the  divisor  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  reserves,  the  quotient  is  reduced  to  £33  per  head. 
In  the  calculation  made  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  animals,  the  horses  and  mules  so  expensive  to 
keep,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  credits 
<juoted  for  the  general  army.  The  statistics  obtained 
by  the  method  just  described  are  as  follows : 

In  France  we  have  a  budget  of  just  twenty-five 
millions,  a  peace  strength  of  600,000  men,  and  a  cost 
per  head  of  a  little  more  than  £40 ;  in  Germany,  where 
the  ordinary  budget  runs  to  twenty-six  millions,  the 
cost  per  head  in  a  grand  total  of  612,000  men  runs 
out  at  £42  per  annum ;  in  Russia,  where,  however,  the 
figures  given  are  not  entirely  trustworthy,  the  cost 
per  head  is  £35,  the  general  totals  being  an  annual 
budget  of  thirty-two  millions  and  a  supposed  peace 
strength  of  896,000;  in  Austria-Hungary  it  is  £48, 
according  to  one  set  of  figures,  those  provided  for 
1899-1900  in  the  excellent  work  of  Major  Lauth,  of 
the  French  staff,  namely,  a  budget  of  £17,540,000  and 
a  strength  of  363,000;  while  another  set  of  earlier 
•date,  obtained  from  our  intelligence  department,  puts 
the  cost  per  head  at  £34,  on  a  basis  of  £12,594,590 
and  the  same  strength,  the  difference  being  no  doubt 
attribujtable  to  extraordinary  expenditure ;  in  Italy  we 
bave  £40  per  head,  the  calculation  following  a  budget 
of  ten  millions  and  a  peace  strength  of  226,285;  in 
Japan  the  charge  has  more  than  doubled,  and  from  a 
yearly  charge  of  £12  per  head  has  gone  up  to  £29, 
the  increase  being  greatly  due,  a^  stated,  to  appropria- 
tions to  cover  the  outlay  of  the  late  war,  and  a 
great  development  of  military  strength;  Spain  con- 
versely is  saddled  with  great  surplusage  of  officers  and 
men  since  the  loss  of  her  possessions  beyond  sea,  and 
she  cannot  maintain  her  87,600  men  for  less  than  five 
tnillions,  or  a  cost  of  £66  per  head ;  last  of  all  Switzer- 
land, has  at  command  a  force  of  221,350  trained  men, 
easily  mobilized,  at  just  £4  4s.  per  head. 

•*• 

Various  Topics 

THE  EFFUSIVE  EXCHANGES  of  evidences  of  good 
will  between  King  Edward  and  Emperor  William  did  not 
please  the  German  press.  The  Neueste  Nachrichten  says: 
"England  is  incapacited  from  alliances  of  any  sort,  because 
she  has  been  tremendously  weakened  by  the  South  African 
war.  As  a  military  power  she  is  not  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention." 

MAKING  FRIENDS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  Here  is 
a  recent  commandeering  receipt  which  was  given  to  a  farmer 
named  Pretorius  in  the  Steynsburg  district  of  this  colony: 

"Seventh  Dragoon  Guards:    Received  from 200  sheep, 

average  twenty  pounds,  value  of  each  sheep,  as  stated  by 
owner,  15  shillings.  For  use  of  7th  Dragoon  guards  and 
section  O  battery,  R.  H.  A.  Payable  at  end  of  war,  provided 
owner  remains  loyal.  M.  C,  Lieutenant  for  O.  C."  Now, 
consider  that  document.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the 
weight  of  sheep  at  twenty  pounds,  whereas  Cape  sheep 
nearly  all  weigh  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds.  The  man  is 
deprived  of  his  property  and  deprived  of  the  interest  on  his 
money,  and  the  receipt  of  money  already  due  him  is  made 
contingent  upon  his  future  behavior.  One  asks.  Has  the 
British  officer  learned  nothing  since  Braddock's  day? — Cape 
Town  correspondent  Chicago  Record. 


SOCIOLOGIO\L 

The  Decrease  in  Marriages 

According  to  the  eminent  statistician.  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  the  decrease  in  marriages  during  recent 
years  has  been  general  and  striking.  Of  17,427  rep- 
resentative workingmen  in  22  cities,  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  under  25  years  of  age,  it  was  found  that 
according  to  the  last  census,  15,337  were  unmarried. 
These  figures  are  declared  by  Mr.  Wright  to  be 
"appalling." 

New  York  MedittU  Journal 

Several  theories  have  been  "advanced  to  account 
for  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  institution.  It 
is  possibly  true  that  young  men  have  become  more 
shy  and  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  the  modern 
go-ahead  girl ;  but  this  scarcely  accounts  for  the  single 
condition  of  the  thousands  of  young  working  women, 
all  of  whom  presumably  are  not  modem  go-ahead 
girls.  The  present  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  culti- 
vate self-assurance  and  independence  in  young 
women,  and  to  encourage  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. Many  avenues  are  open  to  them;  they  can 
make  a  comfortable  living  and  enjoy  life.  Many  a 
woman,  in  fact,  can  make  a  better  living  for  one 
than  the  majority  of  young  men  can  make  for 
two  (with  the  prospects  of  more).  This  situation 
tends  to  check  marriages  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
makes  the  women  more  independent  of  men,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  perhaps  a  trifle  less 
attractive  to  them.  The  pushing  and  business-like 
woman  does  not  appeal  to  the  delicate  emotional 
sentiment  that  prompts  a  young  man  to  seek  a  mate 
for  life.  The  competition  and  stress  of  modern  life 
are  also  deterrent  to  matrimonial  ventures,  as  every 
one  can  see  and  understand  in  his  daily  observation. 
How  few  men  are  able  properly  to  marry  before  they 
are  35  or  40;  and  by  that  time  the  girl  companions 
of  their  youth  are  almost  fitted  to  become  grand- 
mothers. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Ntvit  and  Courier 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  condition  as  to  the 
decreasing  popularity  of  marriage  and  the  tendency 
of  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  postpone  entering 
into  that  estate,  or  to  eschew  it  altogether,  is  nearly, 
if  not  wholly  confined  to  the  population  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  thickly  settled  districts  of  other  than 
an  agricultural  character.  It  is  very  questionable,  we 
think,  that  there  is  much  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  marriages  to  the  population,  or  tendency  to  post- 
pone marriage  on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  in  any 
strictly  agricultural  community.  And  if  this  view 
be  correct  the  explanation  of  the  rule  of  such  decrease 
and  tendency  in  other  communities  should  not  be  far 
to  seek.  It  would  be  found,  we  take  it,  without  diffi- 
culty or  doubt,  simply  in  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
due  both  to  the  stress  and  the  competition  of  modem 
life,  with  its  larger  demands  on  the  means  of  the  mar- 
ried, and  the  resulting  many  disadvantages  of  young 
married  people  of  small  means,  as  compared  with  their 
free  fellows  and  competitors  in  society. 
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New  York  Tritune 

IiT«rtw  great  cities  of  this  era,  and  especially  in 
New  York,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  strengthen 
the  inducements  for  young  men  to  remain  single. 
The  real  estate  columns  of  the  newspapers  are 
crowded  with  articles  describing  the  sumptuous  build- 
ings for  bachelors  which  have  been  raised  already 
or  are  certain  to  be  constructed  within  a  short  time. 
This  is  in  truth  a  remarkable  feature  of  urban  life 
in  this  period.  Celibates  of  ample  means  can  find 
homes  which  the  bachelors  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago  could  hardly  dream  of.  Then  consider  the 
growth  of  the  clubs  of  New  York !  What  stately  pal- 
aces in  Fifth  avenue,  some  of  them  own  and  occupy  I 
So  many  bachelors  are  so  liberally  cared  for  in  their 
clubs  that  visions  of  domestic  hearths  and  household 
affections  appeal  to  them  but  feebly. 
Galveston  (Tex.)  N*vis 

It  may  not  be  found  at  all  difficult  to  trace  the 
unfortunate  increase  in  the  demand  for  divorces,  and 
the  general  tendency  to  eschew  matrimony,  to  the 
same  or  similar  causes;  or  to  discover  that  in  many 
cases  both  troubles  are  traceable  to  alarming  weak- 
nesses of  character,  which  were  less  conspicuous  in 
the  men  and  women  of  former  times. 


The  Franklin  Institute 
Benjamin  Franklin  made  a  provision  in  his  will 
which  has  recently  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  some  contention  in  his  native  city.  This  pro- 
vision bequeathed  £i,ooo  to  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  oldest  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  "for  the  encouragement  of  young 
mechanics."  This  money  was  to  be  loaned  at  5  per 
cent  interest  in  sums  of  "not  more  than  £60  or  less 
than  £16  to  young  married  artificers  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  who  have  faithfully  served  apprentice- 
ship in  Boston,  so  as  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  from  at  least  two  respectable  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  become  their  sureties  in  a  bond  for 
the  payment  of  the  money."  The  will  likewise  pro- 
vided that,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  by  which 
time  Franklin  estimated  the  fund  would  have  in- 
creased to  £131,000,  the  trustees  should  "lay  out  at 
their  discretion  £100,000  in  public  works  which  may 
be  judged  of  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants, 
such  as  fortifications,  public  buildings,  aqueducts, 
baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may  make  living  in 
the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it 
more  agreeable  to  strangers  resorting  thither  for 
health  or  for  a  temporary  residence."  The  balance 
was  to  be  reinvested  for  another  hundred  years.  The 
February  Chautauquan  gives  the  following  history  of 
the  disposition  of  the  fund : 

The  trustees  soon  found  that  Franklin's  scheme  of  mak- 
ing small  loans  to  young  married  artificers  was  impracticable. 
The  loans  were  withdrawn,  and  the  money  invested  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  not  always  at  five  per  cent.  Now,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  after  Franklin's  death,  Boston  finds  itself  with  a  fund 
of  $390,000  on  its  bands,  and  the  question  has  repeatedly 
arisen  as  to  its  proper  disposition  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
provisions  of  Franklin's  will.  Ever  since  the  money  became 
available,  projects  of  various  sorts  have  been  suggested.  In 
view  of  Franklin's  evident  kindliness  toward  young  me- 
chanics, it  was  thought  that  the  endowment  of  a  trade  school 
would  meet  all  the  requirements,  but  the  project  was  aban- 
doned because  of  opposition  from  the  labor  unions.  At  last 
it  has  been  practically  decided  to  put  the  money  into  a  work- 
ingman's  institute,  to  be  known,  appropriately  enough,  as  the 
Franklin  institute,  and  to  locate  the  building  in  either  Frank- 


lin square  or  on  the  site  of  the  old  Franklin  schoolhousfc 
Both  of  these  sites  are  in  Boston's  south  end,  a  section  once 
devoted  to  fashion  and  the  dwellings  of  the  patricians,  but. 
now  passing  into  the  possession  of  foreigners,  mostly  Ital- 
ians and  Irish. 

That  Boston — or  any  other  large  city — ^presents  an  ad- 
mirable field  for  such  an  institute,  needs  no  demonstration; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  institute  it)  a  section  of  the  city 
that  has  entirely  lost  its  American  character  should  not  be  a 
bar  to  the  successful  inauguration  and  development  of  the 
project,  for  no  people  in  Boston  need  the  advantages  of  the 
institute  more  than  those  who  live  in  the  south  end.  It  is 
proposed  to  conduct  the  institute  on  broad  lines,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  definition  of  its  purpose:  "To  pro- 
mote educational  measures  of  two  principal  kinds ;  first,  those 
looking  to  general  education,  by  classes  and  lectures  in  his- 
tory and  political  and  social  science,  and  second,  those  looking 
to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  such  of  the  applied 
arts  and  sciences  as  are  best  calculated  to  stimulate  and  widen 
the  intelligence,  cultivate  the  taste,  enhance  the  skill  and 
measure  of  efficiency  of  the  people  of  Boston,  special  regard 
being  ghren  to  those  who  are  artisans."  If  the  plans  of  the 
trustees  are  carried  out,  the  name  and  fame  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  will  shine  with  greater  luster  than  ever,  and  his  lifa 
and  work  will  become  greater  blessings  to  his  feIlow-men_ 

Social  Settlement  Progress 

Two  interesting  documents  have  recently  appeared 
which  give  impressive  exhibits  of  the  spread  and  sub- 
stantial growth  of  settlement  work.    A  fourth  edi- 


OOODRICH  SOCIAL  SBTTLBMBNT,  CLEVELAND 

tion  of  the  "Bibliography  of  College  Social,  Univer- 
sity, and  Church  Settlements"  has  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Montgomery  for  the  College  Settle- 
ments association.  This  pamphlet  contains  resumes 
of  the  work  of  all  known  settlement  houses.  Besides. 
England  and  the  United  States,  France,  Holland,. 
Japan  and  India  are  represented.  We  have  compiled 
the  following  table  of  the  settlements  of  the  world  r 

Alabama  i      New  York  33. 

California 4      North  Carolina » 

Connecticut  2      Ohio    7- 

Illinois    16      Pennsylvania  5 

Indiana  4     Rhode  Island  t 

Iowa I      Wisconsin    a 

Kentucky   i  

Louisiana  i      Total  in  United  States...  109 

Maine   i      England  and  Scotland. ...  o 

Maryland   2      France  5 

Massachusetts  13      Germany  r 

Michigan    2     Holland  S 

Minnesota i      India   i 

Missouri  3     Japan    a: 

New  Jersey 3      New  South  Wales » 

The  other  document  to  which  we  referred  is  the 
report  made  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the  thirty- 
three  settlement  houses  in  this  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accounts  given  by  the  head  workers,  the 
report  includes  statements  from  workingmen  endors- 
ing social  settlement  service. 
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A  Suggested  Antidote  for  Lynching 

SiMBON  E.  Baldwin,  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
New  York  Jriiune.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  progress  of  civilization  tends  to  soften  man- 
ners, to  lessen  occasions  for  the  exertion  of  physi- 
cal force,  to  develop  sentiments  of  compassion  and 
charity.  These  results  are  sure  to  show  themselves 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  is  right 
that  they  should;  but  here,  as  with  everything  else, 
reform  is  something  that  may  be  pushed  too  far. 
Criminal  procedure  may  be  smoothed  down  and  pol- 
ished away  to  a  point  at  which  it  seems  to  the  mass 
of  men  to  content  itself  with  remedies  insufficient  to 
meet  the  evils  which  it  is  designed  to  oppose.  If 
so  there  will  be  a  reaction.  It  may  be  a  reaction  in 
the  law.  It  may  be  a  reaction  against  the  law.  Lynch- 
ing is  an  expression  of  the  latter.  It  should  be  met 
by  an  expression  of  the  former.  The  ordinary  course 
of  nature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ag^avated 
offenses,  committed  by  physical  force  and  causing 
pain,  ought  to  be  punished  by  an  exertion  of  physical 
force  which  causes  pain.  This  pain  ought  not  to  be  a 
cruel  one,  but  it  should  justify  its  name ;  it  should  be 
painful.  It  should  be  some  form  of  corporal  punish- 
ment which  the  offender  will  find  disagreeable. 
Whipping  is  a  punishment  of  this  kind. 

During  the  last  century  the  number  of  oflfenses 
for  which  it  may  be  inflicted  has  been  g^eady  de- 
creased throughout  the  civilized  world.  This  has 
been  due  to  three  main  causes.  One  is  the  feeling 
that  such  a  mode  of  punishment  is  barbarous.  An- 
other is  the  claim  that  it  degrades  and  brutalizes. 
Another  is  the  proposition  that  it  is  only  justifiable 
as  a  mode  of  retribution,  and  that  retributive  justice 
belongs  to  God  alone. 

The  objection  of  cruelty  is  one  that  applies  not 
to  whipping,  but  to  the  way  in  whicli  it  is  done. 
There  is  no  cruelty  in  a  father's  whipping  his  child. 
He  means  to  have  it  hurt,  and  it  does,  but  it  leaves 
no  scars.  Whether  whipping  degrades  and  brtital- 
izes,  again,  may  depend  on  the  manner  of  its  inflic- 
tion. The  public  whipping  post  in  the  jail  yard  ought 
not  to  be  restored.  A  cat-o'-nine-tails  or  a  knout 
ought  not  to  be  used.  A  leather  strap,  well  laid  on, 
in  the  presence  of  a  physician,  in  the  convict's  own 
cell  or  some  other  place  equally  private,  would  be 
enough.  But  a  ravisher  has  shown  himself  a  brute. 
He  has  degraded  his  victim.  His  brutality  demands 
his  own  degradation  in  the  ranks  of  society.  This  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  conviction.  That, 
probably,  under  the  law  will  deprive  him  of  his  right 
to  vote  or  hold  office,  and  be  always  receivable  in 
court  to  discredit  his  testimony  if  he  is  offered  as 
a  witness  or  appears  as  a  litigant.  He  is  known,  also, 
and  always  will  be,  as  a  "jailbird."  His  family  will 
suffer  for  it  through  generations.  These  things  de- 
grade more  than  a  private  flogging  can. 

The  third  objection — ^that  it  is  an  attempt  to  pun- 
ish rather  than  to  reform — is  its  best  defense.  The 
ravisher  ought  to  be  punished,  and  punished  so  se- 
verely that  such  crimes  will  be  less  apt  to  recur  than 
they  otherwise  might  be.  He  ought  to  be  punished 
because  he  has  done  wrong,  and  the  law,  which  for- 
bids the  woman's  relatives  to  take  summary  ven- 
geance into  their  own  hands,  comes  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  them  to  deal  out  retributive  justice. 

Judge  J.  G.  Gray,  of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 

I  should  deprecate  a  recurrence  to  primitive  or 

barbarous  forms  of  punishment.     Let  the  term  of 

imprisonment  be  as  long  as  the  people  shall  decide 

through  their  legislature  to  be  proportioned  to  the 


offense,  but  do  not  let  us  resort  to  practises  which 
are  not  in  accord  with  enlightened  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment and  which  can  not  be  seen  to  be  corrective 
of  the  evii.  If  obedience  to  law  and  a  decent 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  if  love  of  their  country  and  its  good  name, 
if  shame  and  fear  of  blame  are  insufficient  as  deter- 
rent influences  upon  people,  no  punishment  im- 
posed by  statute,  however  retributive  and  severe,  in 
my  judgment,  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  dis- 
graceful occurrences.  Infuriated  by  the  perpetration 
of  an  offense  which  brutalizes  the  victim  and  leaves 
her  degraded,  the  dominant  idea  at  the  time  will  be 
that  the  offender  shall  be  made  to  suffer  immedia- 
tely, and  that  his  removal  from  the  world  by  death 
will  alone  be  compensatory  to  his  victim  and  satis- 
factory to  an  outraged  public  sentiment.  These  are 
the  motives  for  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  for  summarily  and  perpetually  removing  the 
criminal  from  society,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  way 
of  counteracting  them  by  force  of  legislation.  That 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  an  improved  public  sentiment. 
Judge  David  Torrance,  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Baldwin  believes  that  the  use  of  the  whip 
as  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  crime  would  lessen 
the  number  of  crimes  and  the  number  of  lynchings. 
Judging  from  the  past,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
either  of  these  results  would  follow  the  use  of  the 
whip.  In  the  past  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  by 
the  whip,  the  knout,  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew- 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  controlling  the  conduct 
of  men,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  its  use  brutalized  alike 
the  users  and  their  victims.  The  whip  was  at  one 
time  freely  used  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  prison 
and  the  schoolhouse.  It  had  a  fair  and  full  trial, 
and  was  found  wanting,  and  was  abandoned.  To 
bring  it  into  use  again  for  the  purpose  advocated  by 
Judge  Baldwin  would  be  taking  a  step  backward. 

•«• 

Various  Topics 

DESCENDANTS  OF  FREE  NEGROES:  In  the  agri- 
cultural community  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  live  the  descendants  of  Negro  families  who  have 
been  free  for  125  years.  This  warranted  a  special  investiga- 
tion by  the  national  bureau  of  labor  to  determine  the  social 
and  economic  results  of  opportunities  continued  durins 
several  generations  of  freedom.  The  report,  just  made  by 
Dr.  William  T.  Thom,  is  not  very  encouraging  from  a  so- 
cial standpoint,  although  economically  the  Negroes  are  fairly 
prosperous  and  are  acquiring  property. 

A  MODEL  TENEMENT  FOR  CHICAGO:  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  house,  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen 
will  build  a  large  model  tenement  in  the  nineteenth  ward  of 
Chicago,  in  the  spring.  The  building  will  contain  one  hun- 
dred rooms.  It  will  be  of  stone  and  brick,  and  four  stories 
high.  Six  additional  stories  will  be  added  if  the  experiment 
meets  with  success.  Rooms  will  be  rented  for  from  $1  to  $3 
a  month,  and  each  room  is  to  have  steam  heat,  a  gas  range, 
electric  light,  and  hot  and  cold  water.  A  bathroom  is  to  be 
provided  for  every  three  rooms.  The  top  floor  is  to  be 
given  over  to  single  men.  A  central  court  will  contain  a 
fountain,  flowers,  and  a  playgpround  for  children. 

ALLEGHENY'S  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY  has  been 
established  by  subscriptions  from  well-to-do  persons  in- 
terested in  charitable  work.  The  society  is  modeled  after 
the  one  in  New  York.  It  pays  an  attorney  a  salary  of  $600 
per  year  to  take  charge  of  all  cases,  with  $400  for  additional 
expenses.  The  only  cases  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  so- 
ciety are  those  which,  upon  investig^ation,  prove  to  be 
worthy  ones,  and  which  involve  so  small  amounts  of  money 
as  to  make  them  unprofitable  to  the  average  lawyer.  An 
advisory  board  of  prominent  attorneys  has  been  appointed, 
in  addition  to  the  one  who  will  receive  a  salary. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Future  Achievements  of  Science 

Frbdekic  Dolman  in  the  February  Strand  Maganin*,  London.* 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Frederic  Dolman  in  the  February  Strand  Magazine 
reports  interviews  with  a  number  of  English  men  of 
science  upon  the  outlook  in  various  lines  of  scientific 
investigation  in  the  new  century.  Sir  Norman  Lock- 
yer  answered  for  the  astronomers.  "To  the  progress 
of  the  science,"  he  said,  "the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion will  probably  be  made  in  America,  which  now  has 
more  observers  and  better  instruments  than  either 
England  or  Germany.  The  first  of  these  achievements 
•will,  I  think,  enable  us  by  means  of  the  spectra  of  sun- 
spots  to  forecast  famines  in  India  and  droughts  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  other  important  weather  changes, 
a  long  time  in  advance.  I  have  arrived  at  ^this  convic- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  work  carried  on  in  this  ob- 
servatory since  its  establishment  twenty-five  years  ago. 
We  shall  be  able  to  predict,  not  only  the  time,  but  also 
the  area  and  extent,  of  drought  and  famine,  thus  ren- 
dering it  possible  to  take  timely  precautions."  Sir 
Norman  also  spoke  of  three  other  achievements  in 
astronomy,  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  the  twen- 
tieth century:  "First,  the  chemical  classification  of 
the  stars ;  second,  the  completion  of  a  photographic 
chart  of  the  heavens ;  and  third,  the  substitution  of 
photography  entirely  for  the  observation  of  indi- 
viduals in  recording  'transits'  of  the  stars." 

Sir  W.  H.  Preece  was  interviewed  as  to  the  prob- 
able advance  in  electrical  engineering.  He  was  un- 
willing to  make  any  definite  prophecies,  but  asserted 
his  confidence  "that  science  will  excel  itself  in  the 
coming  century.  Even  in  this  century  we  have  seen 
much  more  achievement  in  the  second  than  in  the 
first  half.  And  you  must  remember  that  with  the 
spread  of  scientific  education  on  every  hand  the  num- 
ber of  workers  applying  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
problems  is  rapidly  multiplying." 

Besides  the  extension  of  the  use  of  such  con- 
veniences as  the  telephone  and  telegraph.  Sir  William 
Crookes  expressed  tfie  belief  that  the  flying  machine 
was  sure  to  be  perfected  some  time  during  the  cen- 
tury. "Aerial  navigation  is  now,  I  believe,  only  a 
matter  of  money.  If  only  governments  would  devote 
big  sums  to  its  solution  the  problem  would  soon  be 
solved." 

Mr.  Dolman's  conversation  with  J.  W.  Swan, 
whose  incandescent  lamp  associates  his  name  with 
that  of  Edison,  suggested  that  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  twentieth  century  may  be  the 
substitution  of  some  new  chemical  for  the  present 
mechanical  method  of  generating  electricity.  "At 
present,  of  course,"  Mr.  Swan  remarked,  "the  chemi- 
cal method  is  much  the  more  difficult  and  expensive. 
At  this  Holland  Park  station  on  the  New  Central 
London  railway  machinery  of  something  like  3,000 
horse-power  is  employed  to  generate  the  electricity 
for  driving  the  trains  and  lifts  and  for  the  lighting. 
Well,  at  the  present  time  an  incalculable  number  of 


batteries  would  be  required  to  provide  an  equivalent 
amount  of  electricity.  For  the  time  being  the  attempt 
to  generate  electricity  chemically  has  been  almost 
abandoned.  Yet  in  some  respects  the  electrfc  current 
would  be  more  convenient  in  the  form  of  a  battery 
than  it  is  distributed  from  a  generating  station,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  some 
fresh  discovery  in  the  new  century  should  not  show 
that  it  can  be  produced  chemically  with  much  greater 
cheapness,  although  I  don't  profess  to  have  any  idea 
what  sort  of  discovery  it  will  be.  The  increasing  cost 
of  motive-power  will  probably  stimulate  efforts  in  this 
direction.  More  jjeneral  use  and  further  improvement 
in  lamps  will  doubtless  cheapen  electric  light  very 
much,  but,  after  all,  the  great  impediment  is  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  motive-power." 

M.  Berthelot,  the  French  scientist,  spoke  to  Mr. 
Dolman  of  the  possibilities  connected  with  the  more 
economical  generation  of  power,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  foods.  We  presume  that  this  para- 
graph is  to  be  taken  seriously :  "In  the  next  century 
the  day  will  come  when  everybody  will  carry  his  little 
gaseous  tablet,  his  little  ball  of  fatty  matter,  his  little 
bit  of  sugar,  his  little  bottle  of  aromatic  spice,  accord- 
ing to  his  personal  taste;  all  these  things  produced 
more  economically  and  in  inexhaustible  quantities  by 
our  chemical  manufactories,  independently  of  seasons, 
of  rain  or  drought,  of  heat,  which  dries  up  plants,  or 
of  cold,  which  blights  fruit ;  all  free  from  the  microbes 
which  cause  epidemics  and  are  the  enemies  of  life." 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  "much  substance"  in  the 
speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  man  taking  his 
food  in  condensed  chemical  form. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  medical  science, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bryant  said :  "The  bacteriological  work 
of  the  past  few  years  clearly  foreshadows  both  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  that  are  now  generally 
regarded  as  hopeless,  such  as  cancer  and  phthisis  or 
consumption.  The  cure  ot  consumption  has,  I  know, 
been  prematurely  announced  more  than  once,  but 
from  what  has  already  been  achieved  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  really  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  before  the  new  century  is  very  far  ad- 
vanced. For  similar  reason  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  plague  in  India.  We  are  now 
in  what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  this  work, 
the  discovery  of  the  friendly  bacteria — for  bacteria, 
you  know,  can  be  friendly  as  well  as  hostile  to  human 
life — and  this  is  certain  to  be  fruitful  in  great  results." 


The  Oldest  Mountain  Ranges 

Jambs  Gbikib,  in  the  InterHational  Monthly,  Burlington.  Excerpt 
The  oldest  mountain  ranges  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge  made  thier  appearance  in  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Europe.  TTiey  date  from  pre- 
Devonian  times  and  their  relics  are  now  seen  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  British 
islands.  The  general  direction  of  these  ancient 
ranges  was  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  formation  they  may  well  have  exceeded 
the  Alps  in  elevation.  The  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed  consist  essentially  of  coarse  gneiss  and 
overlying  strata  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  age.  Their 
structure  is  eminently  that  of  folded  mountains — the 
folds  being  usually  closely  compressed  and  unsymme- 
trical,  while  evidence  of  horizontal  displacement  is 
frequently  more  or  less  conspicuous.  In  the  British 
area  the  geological  structure  increases  in  complexity 
towards  the  northwest  of  Scotland,  where  overturn- 
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iq^aad'horizontal  displacements  are  developed  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  pointing  to  crustal  movements  of  an 
mtensity  to  which  hardly  any  parallel  has  yet  been  met 
with  elsewhere.  The  researches  of  Messrs.  Peach 
and  Home  have  shown  that  in  that  region  sheet  after 
sheet  of  rock,  often  measuring  many  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thickness,  have  been  driven  forward  one  upon 
another  for  distances  of  sometimes  ten  miles  and  more 
in  a  northerly  or  northwesterly  direction.  Further 
southward  crustal  movements  have  resulted  rather  in 
folding  than  in  horizontal  displacement  —  although 
"thrust  planes,"  as  they  are  termed,  are  now  and  again 
encountered  even  in  the  more  southerly  tracts. 

The  ancient  ranges,  of  which  the  British  and  Scan- 
dinavian heights  are  the  sorely  wasted  fragments,  are 
grouped  together  by  Professor  Suess  as  the  "Cale- 
donian Mountains."  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
earliest  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  owed  their  origin 
to  a  horizontal  movement  directed  from  south  or 
southeast.  In  the  extreme  northwest  Palaeozoic 
strata  were  thrust  against  a  rigid,  unyielding  area  of 
Archaean  gneiss — probably  an  ancient  land — and  great 
sheets  of  that  old  gneiss  were  successively  sliced  off 
and  driven  forward  along  with  the  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
until  they  came  to  rest  upon  the  borders  of  the  rigid 
Archaean  area.  South  of  this  marginal  region,  how- 
ever, the  Palaeozoic  strata  were  compressed  into 
unsymmetrical  folds,  the  crests  of  which  tended  gen- 
erally to  lean  in  the  direction  of  crustal  movement. 

As  the  final  result  of  geological  research,  we  are 
led  to  the  position  so  long  ago  maintained  by  Hut- 
ton  and  his  followers.  Howsoever  mountains  ^may 
differ  as  regards  their  origin — whether  as  in  the  case 
of  tectonic  mountains,  they  be  the  result  of  vol- 
canic action,  or  of  crustal  deformation ;  or  whether,  as 
in  the  case  of  relict  mountains,  they  are  the  surviving 
fragments  of  ancient  plateaus — they  all  alike  owe  their 
present  configuration  in  less  or  greater  degree  to  the 
operation  of  those  superficial  agents  of  change  which 
are  everywhere  and  always  striving  to  reduce  the  land 
to  sea-level.  * 

Zodiacal  Light 

Scientifie  American,  New  York 
M.  Leo  Brenner  has  lately  given  an  account  of 
the  observations  on  the  zodiacal  light  which  he  has 
made  at  the  observatory  of  Manora  (Austria).  Very 
few  persons  have  seen  this  phenomenon ;  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  continent  it  is  usually  quite  masked 
by  the  lighting  of  the  cities.  In  the  south  and  in 
the  tropical  regions  the  phenomenon  is  more  striking, 
but  the  writer  has  known  many  ship  captains  who 
have  sailed  around  the  globe  for  many  years  with- 
out having  seen  the  zodiacal  light.  This  phenomenon 
seems  to  have  been  observed  only  for  the  last  300 
years,  and  the  ancient  writers  make  no  mention  of  it ; 
some  have  concluded  from  this  fact  that  the  light 
has  only  been  visible  in  modern  time,  but  this  opinion 
is  difficult  to  admit.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
zodiacal  light  constitutes  a  clear  and  distinct  phe- 
nomenon only  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  Humboldt 
says  that  at  tiie  equator,  at  points  of  9,000  to  12,000 
feet  altitude,  it  often  exceeds  in  brightness  the  lightest 
part  of  the  Milky  Way.  However,  the  author  observes 
that  at  Lussin,  from  which  he  writes,  at  the  sea  level, 
the  zodiacal  light  is  generally  from  four  to  six  times 
as  intense  as  the  Milky  Way  and  often  eight  or  ten 
times  as  bright;  this  can  only  be  explained  in  two 
ways,  either  that  the  light  is  more  intense  in  that  re- 
gion or  that  the  Milky  Way  is  less  brilliant.  There 
the  zodiacal  light  appears  at  the  most  favorable  limes 


for  its  visibility,  namdy  from  January  to  March:  and 
also  in  September  and  October,  as  a  pyramid  of  lif^t 
whose  base  is  at  the  point  where  the  sun  has  set,  while 
the  point  traverse  the  zodiac ;  at  the  summit  the  light 
is  scarcely  apparent,  but  it  increases  afterward  and  at 
a  point  opposite  gives  a  second  cone  of  light  which  is 
called  "antizodiacal."  This  last  phenomenon  has  been 
the  object  of  observations  since  1854,  at  which  time 
it  was  examined  by  Brorsen ;  however,  it  was  seen  in 
1803  by  Humboldt.  The  author  states  that  the  bright- 
ness of  the  zodiacal  light  as  he  saw  it  was  such  that 
often  in  the  main  part  and  up  to  40  degrees  in  height 
he  could  not  see  any  of  the  stars  with  the  naked  eye ; 
as  to  the  antizodiacal  light,  which  few  observers  on 
the  continent  have  seen,  it  appears  three  times  as 
bright  as  the  Milky  Way,  and  thus  his  region  seems 
to  be  especially  favored  in  this  respect  The  spectro- 
scope shows  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  reflected  solar 
light,  and  the  polariscope,  by  which  the  polarized  light 
is  separated  from  the  ordinary  rays,  confirms  this  sup- 
position. The  green  lines  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
sometimes  seen  in  its  spectrum,  have  been  shown  by 
Wright  to  belong  not  to  the  zodiacal  light,  but  to 
aurores  which  are  only  observed  by  the  spectroscope. 
Various  theories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  zodiacal  light,  but  none  of  these  are  con- 
clusive. 


Air-borne  and  Water-borne  Diseases 

Dr.  Foster  Palmer,  writing  in  the  Medical  Maga- 
zine, is  quoted  as  follows  in  the  Medical  Record: 

Plague  and  typhus  we  look  upon  as  air-borne,  ty- 
phoid and  cholera  as  water-borne  diseases.  But  these 
terms  are  only  relative.  If  malarial  fevers  may  under 
certain  conditions  become  water-borne,  it  seems 
equally  clear  from  the  observations  of  Sir  Oiarles 
Cameron,  of  Dublin,  that  typhoid  may  frequently  be 
air-bome.  Sir  Chrftles's  long  experience  of  that  ty- 
phoid-stricken city  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  role 
which  water  plays  in  the  distribution  of  the  disease, 
though  considerable,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
great  as  is  generally  believed.  Local  epidemics  he 
considers  may  be  sometimes  due  to  infected  water  or 
milk,  to  vegetables  from  infected  soil,  and  to  other 
similar  sources ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dublin 
has  the  best  water  supply  in  the  world  and  that  the 
establishment  of  this  water  supply  was  not  followed 
by  any  diminution  of  typhoid,  he  can  not  admit  that 
the  general  prevalence  of  typhoid  in  that  city  can  be 
in  any  great  degree  due  to  its  water  supply,  nor  to  its 
milk  or  food  supply,  nor  even  to  defects  in  the  city's 
house  drainage,  which  is  by  no  means  exceptionally 
bad,  but  that  some  more  widespread  cause  rtiust  be 
looked  for. 

This  cause  he  finds  in  the  evaporation  of  bacillus- 
loaded  water  in  the  air  in  houses  standing  over  dry 
and  porous  soils.  In  support  of  this  argument  he 
points  out  that  whereas  on  the  gravel  soil  in  Dublin 
one  person  in  every  nine  is  attacked  with  typhoid,  on 
the  clay  soil  only  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five  is 
attacked.  These  views  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  usually  prevalent  as  to  typhoid  etiology,  but  he 
is  convinced  from  an  extensive  experience  of  typhoid 
in  Dublin  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  its 
distribution  and  the  geological  character  of  the  soil. 
This  conviction  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in  conflict 
with  previous  experience  of  typhoid  as  a  water-borne 
disease :  it  is  only  on  a  par  with  the  discoveries  with 
regard  to  malarial  fevers.    As  these  fevers,  although 
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essentially  air-borne,  may  by  the  absorption  of  their 
organisms  become  water-borne  or  mosquito-borne, 
so,  by  the  evaporation  from  the  soil  of  wrater  contain- 
ing typhoid  organisms,  typhoid  may  in  a  like  manner 
come  to  be  in  a  limited  sense  an  air-borne  disease. 
For  the  prevention  of  typhoid,  as  of  all  other  dis- 
eases, the  great  desiderata  are  good  and  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  air  and  water — one  is  useless  without  the 
other.  For  real  practical  purposes  we  can  draw  no 
distinction  between  air-borne  and  water-borne  dis- 
ease. The  immediate  cause  in  most  of  the  greater 
epidemics  is  to  be  found  in  the  susceptibility  of  the 
individual. 

4* 

Deadening  the  Noise  of  Machinery 

February  Cassitr's  Magazint^  New  York 

Hair  felt  has  repeatedly  received  mention  as  a 
means  of  deadening  vibrations  and  noise  from  ma- 
chinery, placed,  for  this  purpose,  between  engine 
bedplates  and  foundation  capstones,  and  underneath 
rails  subject  to  heavy  train  traffic.  Noa^,  however, 
cork  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Germany  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  available  particulars  being  to 
the  effect  that  a  sheet,  made  up  of  fiat  pieces  of  the 
cork,  in  mosaic  fashion,  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
bedplate  of  the  noisy  machine,  and  held  together  by 
an  iron  frame,  is  laid  under  the  machine.  What 
measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  with  this  new 
expedient  is  not  told,  though,  as  a  means  of  tem- 
pKjrary  relief,  it  probably  answered  the  intended  pur- 
pK>se.  The  true  solution  of  most,  if  not  all,  ma- 
chinery vibration  problems  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  proper  foundations,  ample  in  area  and  weight,  and 
it  generally  pays  to  provide  these  if  at  all  practicable. 
To  what  exercise  of  ingenuity  the  engineer  is  some- 
'  times  put  in  accomplishing  this  was  illustrated  a 
dozen  or  more  years  ago  in  one  large  factory  where, 
on  an  upper  floor,  a  row  of  small  engines  had  to  be 
installed  for  the  independent  driving  of  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  different  machines.  Though  the  build- 
ing was  of  substantial  construction,  with  steel  floor 
beams,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  that  row  of 
engines  would  cause  trouble  if  set  with  nothing  but 
the  floor  as  foundation,  and  as  it  was  undesirable  to 
raise  them  much  above  the  floor  level,  each  engine 
was  provided  with  a  separate  foundation,  built  up  of 
brick  and  mortar  in  the  usual  way,  but  suspended  by 
steel  straps  between  the  floor  beams  and  thus  pro- 
jecting down  into  the  head  room  of  the  floor  below. 
Seen  from  there,  each  foundation,  with  its  engine, 
appeared  as  if  resting  on  airy  nothing.  But  those 
suspended  foundations  accomplished  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them  as  vibration  absorbers. 

Various  Topics 

A  NEW  STAR:  A  telegram  was  received  Friday  at  Har- 
vard observatory  from  Dr.  T.  D.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh, 
saying  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  star  in  the  constellation 
Perseus.  It  is  said  to  be  the  brightest  star  discovered  in 
three  centuries.  The  new  star  is  almost  directly  west  of 
Capella.  It  is  at  present  almost  as  bright  as  Capella,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  stars. 

THE  DISINFECTING  PROPERTIES  OF  AL- 
COHOL: G.  Frank  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  modem  tend- 
ency to  ascribe  to  this  agent  only  a  secondary  role  in  the  va- 
rious disinfecting  procedures  in  vogue  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  and  his  experiments  with  anthrax  spores  seem  to  jus- 
tify his  views.  These  very  resistant  organisms  perish  in  a 
few  minutes  after  exposure  to  alcohol  or  its  vapor,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  intensity  of  action  is  not  dependent 
OB  the  concentration  of  the  chemical. — Munchener  Med. 
tVoehenschrift. 


RELIGIOUS 


Christianity  and  Public  Life 

A  writer  in  the  current  Contemporary  Review  says : 
"One  of  the  gravest  features  of  the  present  religious 
situation  is  the  alienation  from  the  Christian  church 
of  men  who,  by  their  general  moral  temper,  naturally 
belong  to  it;  who,  to  use  Tertullian's  memorable 
phrase,  are  animce  naturaliter  Christiana  and  yet  who 
base  their  dissent  from  historical  Christianity  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  morally  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  modern  society,  and  of  themselves  as  members  of 
it."  The  writer  regards  this  dissent  as  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  dissent  from  the  faith  upon  the 
purely  intellectual  grounds  of  historical  criticism  or 
natural  science.  He  quotes  the  passage  in  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  criticized  Christian  morality  on  the 
ground  of  its  incompleteness : 

Christian  morality  has  all  the  character  of  a  reaction;  it 
is,  in  great  part,  a  protest  against  paganism.  Its  ideal  is  neg- 
ative, rather  than  positive;  passive  rather  than  active;  inno- 
cence rather  than  nobleness ;  abstinence  from  evil  rather  than 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  good.  .  .  .  And  while,  in  the 
morality  of  the  best  pagan  nations,  duty  to  the  state  holds  even 
a  disproportionate  place,  infringing  on  the  just  liberty  of  the 
individual;  in  purely  Christian  ethics  that  grand  department 
of  duty  is  scarcely  noticed  or  acknowledged. 

This  defect  in  Christian  ethics,  its  want  of  insis- 
tence on  the  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  the  positive 
side  of  morals  generally,  is  due.  Mill  concludes,  to  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  Christian  moralists  to  recognize 
that  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented from  other  non-Christian  sources.  The  writer 
denounces  Mill's  criticism  as  unjust.  He  attributes 
"the  growth  of  that  incomplete  version  of  Christian 
morality"  to  the  failure  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  silence  of  Christ  on  the  political  and 
patriotic  virtues,  on  which  the  Greek  moralists  and 
Hebrew  prophets  were  so  explicit.  The  explanation 
of  this  silence  he  finds  in  the  singular  circumstances 
in  which  Jesus  had  to  carry  out  his  life  work. 

The  practical  problem  before  Him,  then,  was  (i)  to  retaia 
His  immediate  following;  (2)  to  prevent  the  insurgent  mes- 
sianic enthusiasm  awakened  by  His  words  and  deeds  from 
breaking  forth  into  what  the  Romans  might  consider  danger- 
ous sedition;  and  (3)  to  gradually  transmute  and  spirituaKre 
the  current  messianic  hope,  and  thereby  to  reveal  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  twelve  the  true  nature  of  the  new  spiritual 
commonwealth  which  was  already  in  germ  in  their  midst. 

In  this  we  have,  I  believe,  the  true  explanation  of  His  silence 
as  to  the  political  and  national  matters;  this,  along  with  the 
fact  that,  until  the  Jewish  nation  had  accepted  the  kingdom, 
the  true  ethics  of  Christian  patriotism  could  not  be  explicitly 
formulated.  For  in  the  context  of  the  national  thought  and 
feeling  Christ  could  not  handle  such  matters  without  declaring 
Himself  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  Messianic  ideals  ia 
a  way  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
His  vocation.  Let  any  one  ask  himself  how,  given  these  etr- 
cumstances,  Christ  could  possibly  have  expressed  His  mind 
without  wrecking  His  mission,  and  He  will  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  l^iatus  in  His  explicit  ethical  teaching  of 
which  Mill  and  Mazzini  have  spoken. 

The  writer  maintains  further  that  Christ  has  not 
left  us  wholly  without  guidance  on  these  matters : 
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If  we  take  the  great  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  think  out  all  that  it  means,  we  shall  find  implicit  in  it  all 
that  these  critics  find  lacking  in  the  Christian  morality.  This 
new  commonwealth  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  has  a  two-fold  aspect.  Since  His  advent  it  is  already 
in  tiie  world,  an  actually  present  society.  But  it  is  present 
only  in  germ.  It  is  weak  in  numbers,  straitened  in  resources, 
unable  fully  to  express  its  genius  on  the  great  collective 
spheres  of  social  action,  yet  steadfastly  militant  against  the 
genius  of  the  older  order,  which,  in  the  apostolic  writings,  is 
comprehensively  described  as  "the  world."  But  in  all  its  war- 
faring  it  contemplates  complete  and  final  victory,  the  winning 
of  the  human  race,  the  capture  and  transformation  of  its  so- 
ciety into  the  new  Divine  Human  Society.  It  can  not  have  es- 
caped so  penetrating  a  survey  of  human  life  as  that  of  Christ, 
nurtured  as  He  was  upon  the  prophetic  writings,  that  the  tem- 
poral good  things  depend  wholly,  and  that  even  the  more 
spiritual  good  things  of  the  kingdom  depend  in  part,  upon 
national  well-being ;  that  the  security  of  home  life,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage,  the  vigor  of  health,  depend  upon  the  secur- 
ity which  the  nation  has  against  external  rapacity,  or  the  out- 
break of  anarchy  within  its  borders,  upon  the  justice  of  its 
laWs  and  the  solidity  of  its  social  structure. 


A  Catholic  View  of  the  Future  of  Unbaptized 
Children 

The  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  in  the  New  Zealand  Tailtt 
Condensed  for  PuBUC  Opinion 

All  Catholic  theologians  are  agreed —  (i)  that  in- 
fants who  die  without  baptism  are  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  (2)  that  they  will  not  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  outside  heaven;  (3)  that  in  common 
with  adults  they  will  arise  and  be  assembled  for  judg- 
ment on  the  last  day ;  and  (4)  that  after  the  last  day 
there  will  be  but  two  states — namely,  a  state  of  super- 
natural and  supreme  felicity  and  a  state  of  what  may 
be  called  in  a  wide  sense  a  state  of  damnation.  The 
whole  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this :  In 
what  does  that  latter  state  consist  in  case  of  unbap- 
tized infants? 

Damnation  is  a  state  of  existence  admitting  of 
many  degrees  differing  widely  from  one  another. 
(i)Its  most  deplorable  form  is  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  reprobate,  who  in  the  prison  of  hell,  together 
with  the  positive  pain  of  loss,  will  suffer  also  positive 
pains  of  mind  and  body — the  worm  that  neverdies,and 
the  fire  that  is  never  extinguished.  (2)  It  may  consist 
in  the  positive  pain  of  loss  alone — that  is,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  lost  God  the  supreme  good,  but 
without  any  pain  of  sense.  (3)  It  may  be  limited  to  a 
negative  pain  of  loss,  i.  e.,  a  deprivation  of  the  beatific 
vision  without  any  consciousness  of  the  loss  sustained. 
(4)  Finally  it  might,  with  this  negative  pain  of  loss, 
include  a  large  measure  of  natural  happiness,  includ- 
ing a  natural  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

No  one  has  ever  maintained  that  unbaptized  in- 
fants suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  reprobate. 
We  believe  with  all  confidence  that  these  children 
suffer  no  pain  of  sense.  But  are  they  also  exempt 
from  the  pain  of  loss  ?  Do  they  know  and  grieve  for 
the  infinite  happiness  they  have  lost  in  being  excluded 
from  the  sight  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  His  glory? 
Some  have  held  that  as  these  infants  will  be  present 
at  the  general  judgment,  they  must  know,  and  know- 
ing, must  grieve  for  the  glorious  inheritance  they  have 
lost.  But  the  weight  of  authority  is  certainly  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  much  more  commonly  held  that  even 
if  they  know  that  others  are  happier  than  themselves, 
they  are  perfectly  resigned  to  God's  will,  and  suffer  no 
pain  of  loss  in  regard  to  happiness  which  is  not  suited 
to  their  condition.  But  Catholic  theologians  go 
further,  and  maintain  on  solid  grounds  that  these  un- 
baptized infants,  besides  being  exempt  from  all  pain 


of  sense  and  of  loss,  enjoy  all  the  natural  happiness, 
including  a  natural  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  which 
is  suitable  to  their  state. 

Some  imagine  that  this  natural  happiness  will  be 
enjoyed  on  this  earth  after  it  has  been  purified  by  fire 
and  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  these  unbaptized 
infants.  In  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  it  appears  to 
be  clearly  signified,  (i)  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  was  not  that  originally  intended  by  the 
Almighty ;  (2)  that  the  world  itself  was  not  the  cause 
or  occasion  of  the  unfavorable  change  to  which  it  was 
subjected;  (3)  that  the  visible  creation  expects,  as  it 
were,  a  glorious  change  and  "groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain"  till  it  be  accomplished ;  and  (4)  that  as  the  fall 
of  man  subjected  the  visible  creation  to  corruption, 
so  the  final  glory  of  the  blessed  will  be  reflected  in  the 
world  which  was  created  for  man's  use  and  enjoyment 
Supposing,  then,  that  this  world  will  undergo  such  a 
glorious  renovation,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  will  still  *>e  used  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  children  of  men  as  will  neither  be  reigning  in  glory 
with  God  in  heaven,  nor  shut  up  within  the  confines 
of  hell. 

* 

The  Northfield  Extension  Work 

New  York  Independent.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  Rev.  J.  Campbell  Morgan  modestly  disclaims 
all  purpose  of  taking  Mr.  Moody's  place  at  Northfield, 
and  assumes  only  "the  extension  work."  Extension 
work  is  self-defined  as  indoctrination  of  the  churches 
with  the  views  and  aims  which  Northfield  stands  for. 
This  is  practically  a  new  thing.  Mr.  Moody  was  a 
worker;  Mr.  Morgan  is  to  be  a  teacher.  He  will 
begin  with  immense  advantages.  The  "good  will"  of 
the  Northfield  connection  goes  over  to  him.  Of  late 
years  he  was  Mr.  Moody's  chief  reliance  at  the  sum- 
mer assemblies,  and  showed  not  a  little  of  the  same 
supreme  good  sense.  He  knows  his  Bible,  and  knows 
how  to  teach  it.  He  has  already  won  the  title  of  "the 
preacher's  preacher."  To  these  advantages  add  a 
singfularly  winsome  spirit  and  manner,  and  it  can  be 
understood  how  to  hear  him  state  his  convictions  is 
to  prefer  believing  all  he  says.  If  such  a  man  is  to 
"extend"  the  Northfield  views,  not  a  little  turns  on 
his  own  views ;  for  all  the  churches  are  expected  to 
be  open  to  him. 

And  with  great  frankness  he  permits  us  to  know. 
A  transient  statement  from  his  pen,  called  "The  Kes- 
wick Teaching,"  is  republished  by  the  Revell  Com- 
pany as  a  tract  under  the  title,  "Exactly  what  is  Meant 
by  Northfield  and  Keswick  Teaching."  To  begin 
with,  the  cautious  are  propitiated  by  the  statement  that 
the  writer  has  never  attended  a  Keswick  conference, 
and  a  good  many  readers  will  relish  his  sharp  denun- 
ciation of  "the  religious  nomads  whose  ears  are  ever 
itching  for  a  new  thing  and  who  settle  down  upon  the 
pastors  and  churches  with  their  latest  fad  and  a 
supreme  evidence  of  their  own  carnal  nature."  The 
misguided  persons  so  picturesquely  described  will  find 
their  beliefs  set  down  with  similar  explicitness  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  Mr.  Morgan's  recent  book, 
"The  Spirit  of  God."  Surely,  he  will  not  himself  ven- 
ture any  novelties,  nor  startle  us  with  departures  from 
sound  British  sense,  all  after  administering  so  plump 
a  buffet  to  nonsense.  And  yet  it  almost  takes  one's 
breath  away  to  read  in  both  the  tract  and  the  book 
some  originalities  which  neither  the  Keswick  folk  nor 
any  perfectionists  are  in  the  habit  of  venturing.  For 
example,  he  says,  "The  Holy  Spirit  takes  full  possess- 
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ion  of  the  whole  being,"  and  is  "unhindered  in  his 
blessed  work  of  transforming  us  into  likeness  to 
Christ."  "No  man  can  serve  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation save  as  he  is  filled  with  the  spirit."  "Christian 
service  begins  here,  and  should  only  be  attempted 
thus."    It  is  a  staggering  dictum. 

A  sentiment  so  disheartening,  so  revolutionary, 
bodes  ill  for  the  Northfield  "extension  work."  To 
insist  on  the  disqualification  of  Christians  as  they  now 
are,  or  to  seem  so  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  inciting  them 
to  obtain  a  peculiar  fullness  of  the  spirit,  which  not 
many  of  them  believe  in,  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the 
influence  of  the  able  minister  and  true  saint  whose 
language  seems  unhappily  explicit  and  depressingly 
unmistakable  on  this  point.  It  would  make  the 
Northfield  teaching  the  last  and  the  saddest  of  the 
many  eager  and  laborious  schemes  for  elevating  the 
spirituality  of  our  churches. 

The  Action  of  the  Revision  Committee 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Prtsbyttrian  Banner 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee  of  Sixteen 
were  unable  to  reach  entire  agreement  (see  Public 
Opinion,  February  21),  but  they  did  agree  on  the  end 
to  be  gained  and  disagreed  only  on  the  means  to  be 
used.  They  were  unanimous  that  some  change  is 
needed  in  our  credal  situation,  and  that  this  change 
should  be  in  harmony  with  our  system  of  doctrines. 
The  majority  would  effect  this  change  by  a  supple- 
mental explanatory  statement  that  will  explain  certain 
points  in  the  confession  peculiarly  subject  to  mis- 
understanding and  will  also  supplement  it  with  addi- 
tional statements  at  points  where  it  is  felt  to  be  de- 
ficient. The  minority  would  prepare  a  new  statement 
of  our  doctrines,  brief,  untechnical,  and  popular,  yet  in 
full  harmony  with  our  system,  that  would  have  an  ex- 
planatory relation  to  the  confession,  and  could  also  be 
used  as  a  short  practical  creed  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  If  two  reports  are  made,  it  will  be  for  the 
assembly  to  decide  between  them  and  commit  its  ref- 
erence to  a  committee,  which  will  report  at  the  follow- 
ing assembly,  and  if  this  report  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
sent  down  to  the  presbyteries.  It  will  thus  be  more 
than  two  years  before  any  change  can  be  carried 
through.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  desiring  a 
change  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  only  one 
method  presented  to  the  presbyteries,  for  if  two  are 
sent  down  to  them,  the  presbyteries  favoring  change 
would  likely  divide,  and  both  measures  would  be  lost. 
As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  preferences  of  majority 
and  minority,  that  of  the  minority  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  have  favored.  The  desire  for  a 
change  in  our  credal  statement  has  three  ends  in  view : 
to  explain  some  points  subject  to  misunderstanding, 
to  supply  some  deficiences,  and  to  furnish  a  popular 
creed  for  practical  use.  The  majority  report  meets  the 
first  two  points,  but  not  the  third.  The  minority 
sought  to  combine  all  three  points  in  a  new  statement. 

New  York  Evangelist  (Pres.) 

The  conclusions  of  the  labors  of  this  committee 
marks  another  step  in  the  progress  of  revision.  As  a 
committee,  to  be  sure,  their  powers  are  chiefly  though 
by  no  means  wholly  repertory.  But  if  their  recom- 
mendations are  but  the  embodiment  of  the  collective 
voice  of  the  presbyteries,  it  has  required  no  little  sa- 
gacity to  hear  and  to  recognize  the  true  import  of 
that  voice.  Yet  no  one  can  question  that  this  com- 
mittee has  correctly  apprehended  the  mind  of  the 
church.  The  official  reassertion  of  the  will  of  the 
presbyteries,  however,  only  three  months  before'  the 
gathering  of  the  next  assembly,  emphasizes  the  prob- 


lem with  which  that  assembly  will  have  to  deal,  and 
starts  speculation  as  to  the  results  it  will  reach.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  chronicle  the  results  already  attained 
by  the  present  agitation  of  the  revision  question — ^now 
given  official  sanction  by  the  action  of  the  assembly's 
committee.  The  first  of  these  is  the  signal  silence  of 
some  of  the  big  g^ns  which  at  the  beginning  under- 
took with  heavy  charges  of  powder  to  flank  the  whole 
movement.  The  process  of  discussion  during  the 
year  has  spiked  these  guns — rather  it  has  proved  that 
they  discharged  powder  only — they  carried  no  weight ! 
Or,  to  leave  the  figure,  the  prophecies  from  certain 
quarters  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  church  at  large 
on  this  question -have  been  proved  false  by  the  event. 
In  the  second  place,  the  committee's  report  emphasizes 
what  has  been  increasingly  apparent  since  the  last  as- 
sembly authorized  the  agitation,  namely,  that  the 
church  is  dissatisfied  as  a  whole  with  the  present  ex- 
pression of  her  faith.  A  third  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  of  individual  liberty.  The  year's  discussion,  de- 
veloping as  it  has  the  fact  of  so  widespread  a  diver- 
gence of  view  actually  held  within  the  church,  has 
already  set  the  individual  minister  free  from  the 
bondage  of  limitation  upon  his  religious  thinking. 
This  is  the  most  salutary  and  grateful  result  in  the 
case. 

>  Chicago  (HI. )  Interior  (Pres. ) 

The  movement  for  creed  revision  in  the  American 
church  has  been  calm  and  dignified.  There  has  been 
no  undue  haste,  no  disposition  to  force  a  crude  and 
ill-considered  solution  of  the  creed  problem.  The  ac- 
tion of  last  general  assembly  was  wise  and  thoughtful. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  the 
ecclesiastical  leaders  should  be  consulted.  A  repre- 
sentative body  of  men  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
receive  the  decision  of  the  presbyteries,  and  prepare  a 
report  to  the  approaching  general  assembly.  That 
committee  has  faithfully  devoted  itself  to  the  work 
with  which  it  was  entrusted. 

New  York  Outlook  (Ind.) 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  agitation  for  a 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  will  result 
either  in  nothing  or  in  a  supplemental  explanation 
leaving  the  confession  unchanged.  Such  an  explana- 
tion, it  is  urged,  would  leave  to  the  stubborn  con- 
servatives their  cherished  Westminister  Confession  in 
its  entirety,  while  to  the  great  majority  of  Presby- 
terians, more  broad-minded  and  warmer-hearted,  it 
would  give  a  chance  to  express  their  convictions  in  an 
amended  creed.  If  such  an  event  should  come  to 
pass — ^and  the  action  at  Washington  last  week  would 
indicate  it — the  Presbyterian  church  will  be  more 
sharply  divided  than  hitherto  into  two  distinct  parties. 

Various  Topics 

KING  EDWARD'S  MASS:   The  London  TabUt,  organ 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  looks  for  a  general  revival 
of  the  papal  power  in  the  British  islands,  as  a  fulfilment  of  ' 
the  old  prophecy: 

In  three  hundred  years  and  more 
Sixth  Edward's  mass  shall  be  laid  low, 
When  Seventh  Edward  he  shall  reigfn 
Sixth  Edward's  mass  shall  be  said  again. 

THE  JEWS  IN  CHINA:  In  Tangschwang,  southwest 
of  Kaifungtu,  is  an  old  colony  of  Jewish  silk  weavers.  They 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  once  flourishing  colony  in  Kai- 
fungtu. There  still  live  some  hundreds  of  Jews  in  this  city 
and  vicinity;  but  their  religion  has  almost  disappeared. 
They  have  neither  synagogues  nor  teachers;  they  do  not 
observe  the  Sabbath  and  are  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  They 
marry  with  Moslem  and  with  heathen;  one  Jew  is  a  Budd- 
hist priest. 
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Maurice  Thompson 

Jamis  Whitcomb  Rilbv,  in  the  Indianapolis  Mtos 
The  rest — the  recreation  he  would  choose 
Be  his  abidingly!    Long  has  he  served 
And  greatly — ^aye,  and  greatly  let  us  use 
Our  grief,  and  yield  him  nobly  as  deserved. 

Perchance — with  subtler  senses  than  our  own 
And  love  exceeding  ours — he  listens  thus 

To  ever  nearer,  dearer  pipings  blown 
From  out  the  lost  lands  of  Theocritus.    .    .    . 

Ho !  wheresoe'er  he  goes,  or  whosoe'er 
He  fares  with,  he  has  bravely  earned  the  boon. 
Be  his  the  open,  and  the  glory  there 
Of  April-buds,  May-blooms,  and  flowers  of  June  I 

Be  his  the  glittering  dawn,  the  twinkling  dew. 
The  breathless  pool  or  gush  of  laughing  streams — 

Be  his  the  triumph  of  the  coming  true 
Of  all  his  loveliest  dreams! 


The  Prospects  for  a  Berlioz  Revival 

Are  we  on  the  eve  of  a  revival  of  the  Berlioz-cult, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  is  Berlioz  to  receive  the 
attention  so  long  denied  him?  For  the  vogue  of 
Berlioz  has  always  been  restricted.  His  operas,  like 
those  of  Rubinstein  and  others,  were  kept  off  the 
stage  by  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner ;  while  his  sym- 
phonies and  his  religious  works  suffered  under  the 
double  misfortune  of  difficulty  and  eccentricity.  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman,  writing  for  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view, thinks  there  are  now  signs  of  a  reversal  of  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  "Messrs.  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  are  bringing  out  a  magnificent  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  score;  while  in  the  admirable 
little  Donajowski  editions  the  full  scores  of  the 
'Fantastic  Symphony,'  the  'Harold  in  Italy,'  the 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  about  half-a-dozen  of  the 
•vertures,  can  now  be  had  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  a  few  shillings.  Publishers  do  not  generally  take 
to  bringing  out  full  scores,  particularly  at  very  low 
prices,  unless  there  is  some  demand  for  the  works ;  and 
I  think  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  now  a  quickening 
interest  in  Berlioz."  Mr.  Newman  considers  it  an 
•pportune  moment  to  try  to  find  out  why  Berlioz 
has  hitherto  been  under  a  cloud  and  what  the  pros- 
pects are  of  his  becoming  better  known  and  better 
appreciated.     He   says   in   part: 

In  his  lifetime,  of  course,  part  of  his  lack  of  success  was 
4ue  to  his  being  his  own  worst  enemy.  Almost  before  his 
artistic  career  had  begun  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  ferocious  sans-culotte  who  ever  entered  the 
conservatoire;  and  though  we  may  not  swallow  all  he  tells  us 
in  his  memoirs  of  his  exploits  there  and  at  the  theaters,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  eccentricity,  his  pugnacity  and  his  sardonic 
humor  set  the  whole  academic  world  against  him  from  the 
outset.  On  the  musical  side,  then,  his  imagination  was  from 
his  youth  up  over-stimulated  by  the  colossal  works  he  de- 
voured so  ravenously.     On  the  intellectual  side,  his  impres- 


sions  were  almost  ail  Romantic.  The  result  might  have  beer> 
foreseen.  Conceiving  emotion  so  much  more  poignantly,  so 
much  more  concretely,  than  the  great  German  musicians,  he 
aimed  at  a  symphonic  form  that  should  express  actual  life  in 
all  its  color,  all  its  movement.  Unfortunately,  three  ttimgs- 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  complete  success.  Not  content  with 
taking  a  literary  or  dramatic  subject  for  his  orchestral  works, 
he  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
literary  suggestion,  in  association  with  music,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go.  His  excitable  temperament  and  his  passion 
for  the  grandiose  betrayed  him  at  times  into  the  most  egre- 
gious attempts  at  realism,  making  him  fling  a  pot  of  paint  at 
his  canvas  instead  of  using  his  brush,  or  shout  and  splutter 
incoherently  instead  of  speaking.  And,  worst  of  all,  his  musi- 
cal inspiration  often  gave  out  just  when  the  biggest  demands, 
were  being  made  on  it,  or  at  any  rate,  failed  to  raise  itself 
to  the  level  of  the  poetical  idea. 

The  years  in  which  his  powers  might  have  come  to  mellow 
maturity  were,  unfortunately,  the  very  years  in  which  all  his 
earliest  defects — except  that  of  exaggeration — became  inten- 
sified. Even  in  1861,  he  told  one  of  his  correspondents,  he 
could  not  command  his  brain  sufficiently  to  write  ten  lines  of 
prose  together,  and  sometimes  took  four  days  to  finish  a  smalt 
feuilleton.  With  his  days  passed  between  one  nervous  crisis 
and  another,  and  his  nights  between  insomnia  and  laudanum, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  his  brain  lost  all  its  fire  and  elasticity, 
and  his  music  became  heavy  and  uninspired.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  his  faults,  he  has  left  a  mass  of  work  of  the  highest  order, 
work  that,  at  any  rate,  even  in  its  Ie$s  happy  moments,  has  an 
extremely  personal  note.  Yes,  Berlioz,  after  all,  was  one  of 
the  big  men,  who  compel  not  only  admiration  in  what  they 
achieve,  but  sympathy  in  what  they  aim  at  and  fail  to  compass. 

The  Outlook  for  Spanish  Literature 

£.  GoMBZ  DB  Baqubko,  in  La  Espana  AftJerna.     Tianslated  for 
the  Living  Age.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

In  Spanish  literature  today  there  is,  above  every- 
thing else,  a  symptom  of  decadence,  transitory,  per- 
haps, but  one  which  indicates  a  lack  of  the  elements  of 
renovation.  The  last  brilliant  literary  generation  ap- 
peared about  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  September, 
or  was  formed  from  it.  Many  of  our  literati  of  the- 
first  rank  belong  to  the  school  of  an  earlier  period. 
Some  very  daring  personalities  have  appeared  fron» 
time  to  time,  but  we  still  continue  to  wait  for  the  suc- 
cessors of  Nuiiez  de  Arce  and  Campoamor  in  lyric 
poetry,  Echegaray,  and  Selles  in  the  drama,  Galdos, 
Pereda,  and  Valera  in  the  novel. 

Nevertheless,  we  read  more  today  than  we  did 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  press — the  modern  element 
of  propaganda — pays  more  attention  to  literature  and 
art.  Our  public  is  not  very  numerous  nor  very  well 
educated,  but  perhaps  it  has  made  more  progress  than 
the  authors  themselves.  Foreign  literature  is  daily 
competing  with  ours,  sometimes  by  translations,  some- 
times in  the  original  language,  when  this  is  attainable 
by  persons  of  some  culture.  This  most  frequently 
happens  with  the  French,  as  that  is  the  language 
most  generally  known  among  us  and  the  one  that  ex- 
ercises the  greatest  influence  upon  our  writers.  It  is 
also  the  medium  by  which  the  ideas  and  literary  crea- 
tions of  other  countries,  separated  from  us  by  the  dif- 
ference of  langfuage  and  the  lack  of  neighboring  com- 
munication, generally  come  to  us.  Therefore  it  happens 
that  instead  of  its  exercising  a  true  literary  influence 
over  us  and  a  spiritual  ascendancy,  we  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  to  our  own  literature  its  proper 
independence,  its  own  schools  and  its  original  and 
pure  ideas  and  methods.  It  is  all  due  to  this  fondness 
for  foreign  things,  to  the  perversion  of  taste  and  the 
caprice  of  fashion  that  leads  people  to  prefer  the  exotic 
to  the  national.  The  principal  reason  for  these  foreigri 
influences  is,  perhaps,  in  the  relative  inferiority  of  our 
contemporaneous  literature.     Our  own  literature  to- 
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<lay  is  far  removed  both  as  to  quality  and  volume  from 
the  Spanish  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
France  may  well  say  that  in  the  present  century  she 
has  not  only  equalled  but  surpassed  her  classical  era. 
Her  true  golden  age  has  been  the  nineteenth  rather 
than  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  bond  of  spiritual  relationship  that  nationality  im- 
poses should  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  decadent 
and  impoverished  literature  to  resist  the  competition 
of  another  in  the  full  florescence  and  vigor  of  life,  espe- 
cially when  that  other,  although  foreign,  is  derived 
from  the  same  sources  as  our  own.  We  hope  that 
some  day,  sooner  or  later,  the  new  literary  generation 
that  we  have  awaited  so  many  years  will  arrive.  In 
the  meantime,  we  see  only  a  few  rare  specimens,  a 
limited  number  of  explorers.  Perhaps  the  actual 
<learth  of  ideas  and  the  lack  of  desire  for  them  make 
their  advent  so  tardy  and  laborious. 

Portrait  Fiction 

London  Sptctator.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  protest  offered  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  in 
our  correspondence  columns  against  a  practise 
adopted  by  certain  writers  of  historical  romance  at  the 
present  day  will  appeal  to  all  gentle  readers.  He  com- 
plains that  in  order  to  spice  their  works  of  fiction  they 
<lo  not  scruple  to  introduce  distorted  and  unpleasing 
fancy  portraits  of  personages  of  whose  public  and  pri- 
vate form  authentic  records  exists.  Thus  in  the  special 
case  which  calls  forth  his  protest.  Lord  Kilkerran,  a 
direct  ancestor  of  his  own,  a  man  of  excellent  private 
character  and  high  official  position,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  exhibited  in  a 
novel  now  appearing  in  Blackwood  in  an  "artificial  and 
<lisgraceful  light,"  for  which  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation  in  fact.  We  sympathize  fully  with  Sir 
James  Fergusson's  very  natural  and  creditable  indig- 
nation. One  does  not  expect  a  writer  of  romance  to 
sift  his  materials  with  the  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness of  the  scientific  historian,  but  at  best  he  is  guilty 
of  culpable  carelessness  in  distorting  the  lineaments 
and  traducing  the  character  of  a  personage  whose 
record  is  clean  and  even  honorable.  The  offense  is  all 
the  greater  because  the  public,  who  know  nothing  of 
the.se  minor  historical  personages,  have  no  means  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait. 

•Sir  James  Fergusson  may  take  some  slight  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  an  ancestor  who 
lived  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  who  is  held  up 
to  reprobation,  and  not  himself.  For  no  one  who, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  makes  a  study  of  contem- 
porary fiction,  can  fail  to  notice  the  increased  reliance 
of  modem  novelists  on  direct  portraiture,  or  to  dis- 
cern in  the  spread  of  this  practise  a  symptom  of  ex- 
haustion and  degeneracy.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course, 
that  portrait  fiction  is  as  old  as  Fielding,  that  Dickens 
spared  neither  his  father  nor  his  friends,  that  Thack- 
eray drew  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  from  the  life,  and 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  personages  were  all  glorifica- 
tions or  caricatures  of  characters  well  known  in  Lon- 
don society.  That  is  all  true  in  a  sense,  but  one  has 
only  to  compare  the  methods  adopted  by  these  writers 
with  those  of  the  present  day  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  deterioration.  Subtract  from  the  sum  total  of 
Dickens's  dramatis  personee  all  those  admittedly  pla- 
giarized from  real  life,  and  what  a  wealth  of  masterly 
and  original  characters  still  remains.  The  same  holds 
good  with  Thackeray,  who,  when  he  was  indebted  to 
contemporary  life,  recreated  the  originals  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  his  imaginat'on. 

Modern  portrait  fictirn.  on  the  other  hand,  is  sug- 


gestive of  the  photograph,  the  phonograph,  and  the 
kinetoscope.  Its  exponents  are  not  content  with  let- 
ting the  readers  g^ess  that — to  take  a  hypothetical 
case — Sir  Milford  Wilner — is  intended  for  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  but  they  will  supplement  a  transparent  alias 
by  anthropometric  details  minute  enough  to  satisfy 
a  Bertillon,  a  record  of  antecedents  borrowed  from 
every  available  book  of  reference,  and  extracts  from 
every  authorized  and  unauthorized  interview  that  has 
appeared  in  print.  Setting  aside  the  ethics  of  such  a 
mode  of  procedure,  it  violates  one  of  the  essential 
canons  of  art.  It  is  a  cheap,  easy,  and  mechanical  sub- 
stitute for  imagination,  and  as  such  must  inevitably 
commend  itself  to  authors  who  are  impelled  to  write 
novels,  not  by  the  imperative  stimulus  of  the  creative 
instinct,  but  by  the  desire  to  manufacture  a  marketa- 
ble commodity  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  We  can  think  of  no  juster  condemnation  of 
works  of  this  type  than  that  passed  by  Warburton  on 
"The  New  Atlantis,"  an  eighteenth-century  novel.  "It 
was,"  he  said — we  quote  from  memory — "a  book  full 
of  court  and  party  scandal,  written  in  a  loose  effemi- 
nacy of  style,  and  appealing  to  the  debauched  taste 
of  the  better  vulgar." 

The  Poets  and  the  Queen 

London  Acadimy 

It  is  curious  that  our  poets  are  so  willing  to  utter 
themselves  on  public  occasions,  and  so  little  able  to  do 
it  with  distinction.  It  has  become  natural  to  expect 
that  they  vrill  fail ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  need  to 
apply  criticism  to  their  heartfelt  utterances  on  the 
nation's  recent  loss.  Enough  to  say  that  no  poem  on 
the  subject  has  left  a  deep  impression.  But  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  lines,  published  in  the  Times,  have 
a  dignity  that  should  preserve  them : 

V.  R.— 1819-1901. 
A  Revesie. 
Moments  the  mightiest  pass  uncalendered ; 

And  when  the  Absolute 
In  Time  agone  outgave  the  deedful  word, 
Whereby  all  life  is  stirred: 
"Let  one  be  born  and  throned  whose  mould  shall  constitute 
The  norm  of  every  royal-rated  attribute," 
No  mortal  knew  or  heard. 
But  in  due  days  the  purposed  Life  outshone. 

Serene,  sagacious,  free; 
Its  fourscore  cycles  beamed  with  deeds  well  done, 
And  the  world's  heart  was  won.    .    .    . 
Yet  may  the  deed  of  hers  most  bright  in  eyes  to  be 
Lie  hid  from  ours— as  in  the  All-One's  thought  lay  she- 
Till  ripening  years  have  run. 

The  most  interesting  efforts,  beside  Mr.  Hardy's, 
have  been  those  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Henley's  ode  is  rhetorical  rather  than  poetic,  and 
is  curiously  though  vaguely  echoic.  Its  most  strik- 
ing lines  are  these: 

Tears  for  her— tears !    Tears  and  the  mighty  rites 
Of  an  everlasting  and  -immense  farewell, 
England,  green  heart  of  the  world,  and  you, 
Dear  demi-Englands,  far-away  isles  of  home. 
Where  the  old  speech  is  native,  and  the  old  flag 
Floats,  and  the  old  irrisistible  call, 
The  o'er-word  of  so  many  ages  of  years, 
Makes  men  in  love 

With  toil  for  the  race,  and  pain,  and  peril,  and  death  t 
Tears,  and  the  dread,  tremendous  dirge 
Of  her  brooding  battleships  and  hosts 
Processional,  with  trailing  arm;  the  plaint- 
Measured,  enormous,  terrible — of  her  guns: 
The  appalling  throb  of  bells ;  the  blare 
Of  mourning  trumpets ;  the  discomforting  pomp 
Of  silent  crowds,  black  streets,  and  banners-royal 
Obsequious ! 
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Various  Topics 

TO  REVIVE  THE  SCOTS  LANGUAGE:  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  establish  in  one  of  the  Scotch  universities 
a  chair  for  the  study  of  the  Scots  language  and  literature. 
The  old  Scottish  tongue  as  written  by  James  V  is  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  modem  Scotchman. 

THE  PEEL  VAN  DYCKS:  The  two  celebrated  Van 
Dyck  portraits,  sold  at  the  Peel  auction  in  igoo,  have  been 
bought  by  the  Berlin  museum  from  a  London  dealer,  thus 
being  lost  to  England.  This  causes  the  Timts  to  bewail 
the  depleted  state  of  the  exchequer,  which  prevented  the 
national  gallery  from  acquiring  the  pictures. 

PADEREWSKI'S  NEW  OPERA:  Paderewski's 
"Manru,"  the  score-sheets  of  which  the  famous  pianist  is 
now  correcting,  is  described  by  the  composer  as  a  romantic 
opera  in  three  acts,  showing  a  dramatically  sharp  contrast 
between  the  existence  in  a  Polish  village  and  a  nomadic 
life,  and  expressing  musically  the  contrast  in  Slav  and 
Tsigane  characters  and  sentiment. 

ART  GIFT  TO  JOHNS  HOPKINS:  Theodore  Mar- 
burg, a  Baltimore  art  collector,  has  presented  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university  with  a  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 
antiques  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  The  collection  numbers 
about  ninety  pieces,  and  was  gathered  by  Colonel  Falkland 
Warren,  who  was  government  secretary  for  Cyprus  from 
1879  to  1891.  Professor  Max  O.  Richter  and  Professor 
Sayce,  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
collection. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  A  PREFACE:  George  Bernard 
Shaw  tells  why  he  writes  prefaces  in  the  preface  to  his  new 
book,  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans":  "I  am  ashamed  neither 
of  my  work  nor  the  way  it  is  done.  I  like  explaining  its 
merits  to  the  huge  majority  who  don't  know  good  work 
from  bad.  It  does  them  good;  and  it  does  me  good,  curing 
me  of  nervousness,  laziness,  and  snobbishness.  I  write 
prefaces  as  Dryden  did,  and  treatises  as  Wagner,  because  I 
can,  and  I  would  give  half-a-dozen  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
for  one  of  the  prefaces  he  ought  to  have  written.  I  leave 
the  delicacies  of  retirement  to  those  who  are  gentlemen 
first  and  literary  workmen  afterwards.  The  cart  and  trum- 
pet for  me." 

MR.  QUILLER-COUCH'S  "ANTHOLOGY."  unlike 
Mr.  Stedman's,  has  been  criticized  for  giving  too  little  space 
to  living  writers,  and  he  is  preparing  a  new  edition.  The 
Academy  has  a  contributor  who  is  not  pleased  with  the 
proposed  change  and  protests  as  follows: 

Sitting  down  to  Palgrave, 

After  reading  Q., — 
Like  winter  turned  to  May, — 
I  had  a  feast  to-day, 
A  feast  of  lyric  joy, 
A  feast  that  could  not  cloy. 
With  nevdr  a  line  of  Wilfrid  Blunt, 

Or  anybody  new. 

To  Hyde  and  Rands  and  Howells 

I  bade  a  long  adieu; 
My  weary  arms  had  rest. 
My  eyes  regained  their  zest. 
And  old  immortal  words 
Sang  in  my  heart  like  birds — 
Sitting  down  to  Palgrave 

After  reading  Q. 

STEVENSON  TO  MEREDITH:  The  new  edition  of 
Stevenson's  letters  contains  three  new  letters.  We  take  the 
following  from  the  one  to  Meredith:  "For  fourteen  years  I 
have  not  had  a  day's  real  health;  I  have  wakened  sick  and 
gone  to  bed  weary;  and  I  have  done  my  work  unflinch- 
ingly. I  have  written  in  bed,  and  written  out  of  it,  written 
in  hemorrhages,  written  in  sickness,  written  torn  by  cough- 
ing, written  when  my  head  swam  for  weakness;  and  for  so 
long,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  won  my  wager  and  recovered 
my  glove.  I  was  made  for  a  contest,  and  the  powers  have 
so  willed  that  my  battlefield  should  be  this  dingy,  inglorious 
one  of  the  bed  and  the  physic  bottle.  At  least  I  have  not 
failed,  but  I  would  have  preferred  a  place  of  trumpetings 
and  the  open  air  over  my  head." 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Gbnius 
(By  Hbnky  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  born  February  27,  1807) 
All  the  means  of  action — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  genius  I    The  rude  peasant  sits 
At  evening  in  his  smoky  cot,  and  draws 
With  charcoal  uncouth  figures  on  the  wall. 
The  son  of  genius  comes,  footsore  with  travel. 
And  begs  a  shelter  from  the  inclement  night 
He  takes  the  charcoal  from  the  peasant's  hand. 
And  by  the  magic  of  his  touch  at  once 
Transfigured,  all  its  hidden  virtues  shine. 
And  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  clown 
It  gleams  as  diamond.    Even  thus  transformed, 
Rude  popular  traditions  and  old  tales 
Shine  as  immortal  poems  at  the  touch 
Of  some  poor  houseless,  homeless,  wandering  bard. 
Who  had  but  a  night's  lodging  for  his  pains. 

Thb  Hope  of  Fkiendship 
(By  Thomas  Mooke,  died  February  26,  1852) 
So  brief  our  existence,  a  glimpse,  at  the  most. 
Is  all  we  can  have  of  the  few  we  hold  dear; 
And  oft  even  joy  is  unheeded  and  lost 
For  want  of  some  heart  that  could  echo  it  near. 
Ah,  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short  life  is  gone. 
To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  permanent  bliss; 
For  a  smile,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  hast'ning  on, 
Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  this.  , 

Napoleon 
(By  Victor  Hugo,  bom  February  25,  1802) 
Angel  or  demon!    thou— whether  of  light  ' 

The  minister,  or  darkness — still  dost  sway  ! 

This  age  of  ours:  thine  eagle's  soaring  flight 

Bears  us,  all  breathless,  after  it  away. 
The  eye  that  from  thy  presence  fain  would  stray. 
Shuns  thee  in  vain;    thy  mighty  shadow  thrown 

Rests  on  all  pictures  of  the  living  day, 
And  on  the  threshold  of  our  time  alone. 

Dazzling,  yet  somber,  stands  thy  form.  Napoleon  I 

John  Evelyn,  the  celebrated  English  diarist,  died 
February  28,  1706.  His  diary  was  begun  at  the  age 
of  eleven;  the  last  entry  is  twenty-four  days  before 
his  death.  It  thus  covers  the  varied  period  of  English 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  written  solely  for 
private  family  reading,  and  hence  contains  many  frank 
judgments  and  inside  facts  obtainable  nowhere  else. 
The  following  entry  under  the  date  February  13,^ 
1685,  gives  a  picture  of  the  court  of  Charles  II  that 
evidently  suggested  one  of  the  scenes  of  Paul  Kester's 
drama,  "Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury" :  "I  can  never  for- 
get the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profanenesses,  gam- 
ing, and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  for- 
gettulness  of  God, —  it  being  Sunday  eve'g — ^wh  this 
day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of — the  king  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland, 
Mazarin,  etc;    a  French  boy  singing  love-songs  in 
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that  glorious  gallerie,  whilst  about  twenty  of  ye  g^reat 
courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset 
round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2,000  in  gold 
before  them,  upon  wh  two  gentlemen  who  attended 
with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishment." 

Our  Acquisition  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 

New  York  Times.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  announcement  comes  from  Dr.  D.  F.  Becker 
of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  who  went  with 
our  troops  to  the  Philippines,  that  the  original  Garden 
of  Eden  was  located  somewhere  in  that  archipelago, 
probably  on  Luzon.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Philippine  archipelago 
that  somewhere  in  the  tertiary  period  these  islands 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  area  of  swamps  and  shallow 
seas  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Mediterranean  lake, 
which  extended  westward  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Then  a  good  many  things  happened  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  in  chronological  order.  The 
earth,  as  the  geologists  say,  "humped  itself,"  and  as 
the  result  the  bottom  of  the  sea  changed  places  with 
the  top.  Among  other  parts  of  the  sea  bottom,  what 
are  now  the  Philippines  were  lifted  and  became  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  is  not  clear  to  the.  un- 
scientific mind,  perhaps,  what  the  geological  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Philippines  have  to  do  with  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  but  evidently  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  Perhaps  it  is  the  fossils  in  3ie  post-tertiary  for- 
mations. The  late  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  home  of  man  was  in  the  Philippines,  or  very 
near  them,  and  that  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  was  the 
undoubted  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
human  family.  Dr.  Becker's  theory  is  not,  therefore, 
strikingly  original,  but  it  derives  e^ecial  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  verified  on  the  spot.  Dean 
Hall  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  a  geologist  of 
national  reputation,  is  so  well  convinced  that  Dr. 
Becker  has  put  his  finger,  so  to  speak,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  must  have  been,  if  it 
was  anywhere,  that  he  waxes  eloquent  and  proclaims 
that,  "in  bringing  under  our  flag  the  original  Garden 
of  Eden,  we  shall  secure  a  treasure  beyond  financial 
or  political  valuation." 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
What  a  demand  there  would  be  from  various  cor- 
porations for  eligible  sites  if  the  discovery  were 
authenticated  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt! 
There  would  immediately  be  a  proposition  to  convert 
the  garden  into  a  national  park — admission  free  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  twenty- 
five  cents  charged  on  those  days ;  ten  per  cent  of 
admissions  to  go  for  a  monument  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
And  then  there  would  be  the  lawns  upon  which  little 
Cain  and  Abel  gambled  with  the  megatherium,  rode 
upon  the  back  of  the  scelidotherium,  and  tickled  the 
paleoblattina  with  a  straw  to  see  it  run.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  garden  as  a  place  of  tourist  resort  would 
be  almost  unlimited. 

* 
The  Public  Schools  of  the  Future 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Pest.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  public  schools  of  the  future  will  have  saner 
administration  than  is  possible  now.  Early  in  the  new 
century  men  will  find  that  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
and  teachers,  also  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  tax- 
pajring  body  supporting  the  schools,  can  be  best  served 
by  conducting  the  schools  upon  the  same  lines  of  cen- 
tral and  expert  responsibility  on  which  banks,  rail- 


roads, and  other  great  business  institutions  are  con- 
ducted. The  citizen  of  the  early  future  will  insist  that 
the  public-school  system  shall  in  the  same  way  have 
expert  and  really  responsible  functionaries  for  superin- 
tendent and  business  manager,  to  whom  shall  be  com- 
mitted all  business  of  an  administrative  nature,  to  be 
attended  to  without  interference  on  the  part  of  board 
committees  or  members. 

The  new  century  school  will  be  better  taught  than 
now,  as  well  as  better  administered  and  graded.  When 
the  press  criticises  our  common  schools  it  tells  much 
truth,  yet  at  the  same  time  misses  much  truth.  In- 
stance what  is  said  in  criticism  of  "fads" — ^that  is, 
music,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  the  household 
arts.  The  work  performed  by  the  child  in  manual 
training  is  worth  all  its  cost  as  a  knack  or  sleight-of- 
hand,  and  ten  times  its  cost  as  an  aid  to  motor  effi- 
ciency and  morality.  No  other  pedagogical  agency 
equals  it  in  awakening  the  dull  or  in  reforming  the 
vicious.  Proper  manual  training  is  at  bottom  mental ; 
it  does  not  retard  but  advances  mental  attainments. 
Still  more  is  this  true  of  color  work,  drawing,  and  the 
various  attempts  at  art.  They  are  educative  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  exerting  a  manual,  a  mental,  an 
aesthetic,  and  a  moral  influence.  An  almost  sponta- 
neous art  power  resides  in  many  children,  which  needs 
only  cultivation  to  become  a  benign  factor  in  their 
lives. 

Twentieth  century  school  teaching  will  blend  into 
due  harmony  what  I  may  denominate  the  pedagogy 
of  g^sh  and  the  pedagogy  of  grind.  Teachers  of  a 
certain  sort,  very  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  highly 
successful,  deem  it  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  work 
to  tap  pupils'  spontaneity,  to  call  forth  their  interest, 
turning  it,  whenever  necessary,  from  voluntary  to  in- 
voluntary, to  arouse  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  them, 
to  keep  them  pitched  in  the  highest  key.  Over  against 
this  method  of  holding  a  child's  mind  to  his  school 
work,  depending  wholly  on  involuntary  interest,  there 
is  still  in  vogue  the  pedagogy  of  grind,  which  minim- 
izes spontaneity  and  involuntary  interest  and  places 
all  the  stress  upon  voluntary  interest.  No  greater 
virtue  can  exist  m  a  child  than  the  inspiration  to  finish 
an  unpleasant  task.  The  old-fashioned  country  school 
excelled  in  its  insistence  on  self-reliance.  Some  of  its 
methods  will  find  place  in  the  schools  of  the  next 
century.  ^ 

Various  Topics 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS:  In  the  whole  United 
States  the  public  high  schools  in  1899  graduated  20,344  boys 
and  36,124  girls.  In  1898  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  at- 
tendance at  public  high  schools  was  189,187;  of  girls, 
260,413. 

VERDI'S  WILL  contains  the  following  request:  "In 
the  dining-room  of  my  villa,  St.  Ag^ta,  will  be  found  two 
large  wooden  boxes  of  great  antiquity.  I  desire  that  neither 
shall  be  opened,  but  that  both  be  burnt  immediately  after 
my  obsequies."  It  is  presumed  that  the  two  mysterious 
boxes  contained  manuscripts  of  unpublished  operas  which 
the  master  did  not  wish  to  see  the  light 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  LIBRARY  RECORD:  The  in- 
troduction in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  of  a  bill  to 
establish  a  traveling  library  system  directs  attention  to  the 
precedence  of  the  state  in  public  libraries.  The  library  estab- 
lished in  Peterboro  in  1833  is  believed  to  be  the  first  free 
public  library  in  history.  This  preeminence  of  the  state  was 
fortified  in  1849.  when  the  first  general  law  authorizing  tax- 
ation for  library  purposes  was  passed.  Seven  years  ago  such 
taxation  was  made  compulsory,  and  now  each  town  is 
obliged  to  raise  funds  for  library  support.  Finally,  New 
Hampshire  has  the  distinction  of  having  instituted  and  main- 
tained the  first  state  library  in  this  country,  grants  having 
been  made  for  that  object  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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The'Law  andlPolicy  of  Annexation 

rkttam  aud  Pflicf  0/ Amuxmtim.  With  Special 
Reference  to  the  Philippine*,  together  with  Ubaer- 
vatlon*  on  the  Statue  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolfh.  Cloth,  pp.  e»6,  $3.  New  York:  Long- 
maoe.  Green  &  Co. 

This  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  ad- 
mirable presentation  of  the  legal  and 
political  aspects  of  "annexation."  Some- 
thing more  than  "special  reference  to 
the  Philippines"  characterires  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  written  with  an  eye  single 
to  its  application  to  the  problems  of  an- 
nexation as  they  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Paris.  Mr.  Randolph 
concedes  the  perfection  of  the  title  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippines, 
but  (and  this  is  the  keystone  of  tiie  au- 
thor's argument  throughout)  nothing 
can  overcome  his  conclusion  that  "land 
thus  brought  within  the  complete  and 
exclusive  sovereignty  of  our  legislature 
can  not  be  a  foreign  country,  but  must 
be  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter,  The  G>nstitution  and  the 
Philippines,  are  anticipated  after  read- 
ing the  author's  observations  in  his  in- 
troductory chapter.  He  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  constitution  is  self- 
extending,  and  he  asserts  that  "of  all 
heresies  that  embarrass  the  fair  discus- 
sion of  the  Philippine  question,  few  are 
more  mischievous  than  the  notion  that 
congress  is  competent  to  grant  and,  if 
to  g^ant.  to  take  away  or  withhold,  the 
constitution  at  pleasure."  And  it  nat- 
urally follows  that  "the  president  and 
senate,  acting  as  a  treaty-making  body, 
are  quite  as  incompetent  to  play  with 
the  organic  law  from  which  their  ex- 
istence and  their  powers  are  derived." 
If,  the  author  later  says  in  a  chapter  on 
The  Application  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Philippines,  it  is  determined  to  gov- 
ern the  Philippines  as  a  subject  prov- 
ince>  at  least  let  us  keep  the  constitu- 
tion unspoiled  by  interpretations  that  do 
violence  to  its  spirit  and  which  are  only 
to  be  recommended  by  their  momentary 
convenience  for  present  application. 
Recognition  of  the  constitution  in  the 
Philippines  would  not,  in  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's opinion,  check  the  expansion  of 
the  republic;  "it  will  tend  to  guide  the 
course  of  expansion  aright."  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  delega- 
ting "imperial"  prerogatives  would  se- 
cure "lawful  and  adequate  powers,  and 
would  serve  to  distinguish  the  repub- 
lic, governed  under  the  old  organic  law, 
from  outlying  provinces  ruled  as  policy 
shall  dictate."  Such  an  amendment,  in 
the  author's  view,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  "United  States,"  not  con- 
gress or  the  executive,  but  the  United 


States,  are  lawfully  to  govern  subject 
provinces. 

Again  in  the  chapter  on  The  Govern- 
ing of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Randolph 
asserts:  "The  legal  right  of  congress 
to  establish  a  territorial  government 
without  the  cooperation,  or  even  the 
consent,  of  the  people,  results  from  the 
necessary  denial  of  popular  sovereignty 
in  the  territories;  but  this  government, 
however  it  may  be  imposed,  must  rule  in 
conformity  to  the  constitution." 

The  author's  idea  of  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  under  the  present 
conditions  is  found  in  the  chapter  on 
The  Alienation  of  the  Philippines,  and 
after  discussing  alienation  from  nuny 
points  of  view,  including  that  of  the 
jingo,  Mr.  Randolph  demonstrates  at 
least  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  protectorate  on  con- 
ventional lines  is  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue.  But  he  claims  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  consider  the  capacity  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  and  many  will 
not  agree  with  him  in  this.  The  book 
as  a  whole  has  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  Iaw3rer's  brief.  It  is  one- 
sided. It  is  not  a  broad  discussion  of 
the  subject,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
exhaust  every  side  of  the  subject;  it 
elaborates  matter  which  may  be  used  to 
the  betterment  of  the  author's  position 
and  ignores  rather  than  disproves  the 
soundness  of  arguments  which  do  not 
correspond  with  his. 

The  anomalous  position  of  Cuba  is 
discussed  in  a  final  chapter.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph holds  that  "whatever  real  sov- 
ereignty there  is  in  Cuba  to-day  is  vest- 
ed in  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  who  administer  the  government 
of  Cuba";  that  our  occupation  is  ter- 
minable at  will  by  the 'recognition  of  a 
Cuban  state,  'and  that  this  recognition 
should  not  be  withheld  in  pursuance  of 
a  wish  to  annex  the  island — "an  end 
which,  if  improper,  should  not  be  pur- 
sued, and,  if  proper,  should  be  gained 
by  the  straightforward  method  'of  an- 
nexation by  act  of  congress." 


The  Method  of  Evolution 

T%f  Mttktxl  of  Evolution.    ByH.W.  Cook.    Cloth, 
pp.  408.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soni. 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  an  estab- 
lished and  accepted  fact  in  scientific 
study.  The  controversy  that  convulsed 
the  scientific  world  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  definitely  closed.  The  question  is  no 
longer  one  of  the  fact  but  of  the  method 
of  evolution.  Progress  and  deteriora- 
tion are  alike  the  result  of  variation  and 
selective    survival;    science    must   now 


discover  the  causes  of  variation  and 
trace  the  effect  of  conflict  and  tolera- 
tion on  the  individual,  and  on  the  spe- 
cies. Heredity  is  recognized  as  a  pow- 
erful predetermining  factor  in  organic 
evolution,  but  the  manner  and  extent 
of  transmission  of  characteristics  is  jret 
to  be  made  clear.  The  men  who  fonght 
the  first  fight  against  theology  and  igno- 
rance— in  this  case  synonymous  terms — 
have  finished  their  work  and  younger 
men  must  carry  it  on.  Professor  Coon 
speaks  as  an  exponent  of  the  youager 
school  in  describing  the  work  that  kas 
been  done  down  to  date  in  systematicing 
and  amplifying  the  primary  condusioas. 
Discussion  of  the  method  of  evolution 
naturally  begins  with  the  work  of  three 
great  men,  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and 
Weissmann.  Darwin's  theories  of  con- 
flict and  survival  leave  much 'of  the  ori- 
gin of  variations  yet  unexplaiaed. 
Lamarck  and  Weissmann  draw  a  dear 
issue  on  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics,  the  one  affirming,  the 
other  denying  it.  Professor  Coan's 
statement  of  the  difference  betweea  the 
two  and  of  Weissmann's  distinction  be- 
tween the  part  played  by  germ — and 
body — plasm  in  heredity  is  emineatly 
fair  and  scientific. 

The  book  is  what  it  pretends  to  be — 
a  review  of  the  subject  as  it  stands  to- 
day, presenting  the  studies  of  the  three 
great  evolutionists,  modified  and  ex- 
tended by  the  younger  scientists,  ft  is 
free  from  controversy  or  partisaaism, 
and  presents  the  chief  points  in  the  evo- 
.  lutionary  theory  in  clear  and  appreci- 
able language. 


The  People  of  the  Netherlands 

A  History  of  iht  PtofU  ^tkt  IMktrlamlo.  B^  Prr- 
Ru«  Johanhss  Blok.  Translated  bjr  Rath  Pulaain. 
In  five  parts.  Part  III.  Ctoth,  pp.  543,  ls.50. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  third  part  of  Professor  Blok's 
"History  of  the  People  of  the  Nether- 
lands" deals  with  the  most  important 
part  of  the  eighty  years'  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  author  has  handled  the  subject 
in  a  masterly  manner.  The  story  of  die 
struggle  of  the  plucky  little  nation  with 
the  over-shadowing  empire  of  the  Span- 
iard is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
those  who  seek  the  dramatic  element  in 
history  can  find  it  here.  From  1568  al- 
most to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  the  Dutch  fought  against  the  en- 
slaving power  of  Spain.  Neither  side 
spared  money  or  men,  and  the  end  found 
Spain  an  exhausted  and  bankrupt  state 
and  her  pygmy  conqueror  the  commer- 
cial ruler  of  the  world.  Professor  Blok 
has  not  failed  to  seize  upon  the  stirring 
scenes  and  mighty  actors  in  the  drama 
to  inspire  his  narrative  with  a  warm 
human  interest  The  reader  sees  them 
all  in  vivid  portraiture — ^William  of  Or- 
ange mustering  the  strength  of  Holland 
again  and  again  and  raising  bis  people 
to  new  effort  after  every  defeat  and 
falling,  at  last,  at  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer; his  son,  the  young  Prince  Mau- 
rice, bearing  his  father's  sword  and 
compelling  even  the  fanatic  Philip  11  to 
sue  for  truce;  the  patriotic  Oldenbame- 
velt  straining  every  nerve  and  throttling 
his  own  ambition  for  Holland's  sake, 
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only  to  go  to  the  scaffold  at  the  decree 
of  the  bigoted  states-general;  the  chiv- 
alrous Don  John  of  Austria,  the  young- 
est and  best-loved  son  of  Charles  V, 
striving  vainly  against  an  aroused  peo- 
ple and  perishing  miserably  of  a  fever, 
slighted  by  l^s  royal  brother  and  baffled 
in  his  own  high  ambitions ;  the  treacher- 
ous Alva,  Alexander  of  Parma,  and 
the  English  sea-dogs  who  bayed  the 
great  Armada— all  are  present  But  the 
scenic  and  romantic  have  not  drawn 
Professor  Blok  from  his  primary  pur- 
pose of  straightforward  truth-telling. 
The  narrative  is  supported,  step  by 
step,  by  all  the  state  papers,  official  cor- 
respondence, and  private  letters  acces- 
sible to  the  historian.  If  he  has  erred 
in  any  particular,  it  is  in  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  war  to  the  neglect  of  the  com- 
mercial. The  importance  of  the  former 
can  not  be  disputed.  Much  of  Philip's 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Dutch  may  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  their  religion.  But  Spain 
was  a  dying  nation,  commercially.  The 
English  buccaneers  had  harried  the  sea- 
ports and  sacked  the  home-bound  fleets 
until  a  Spanish  galleon  hardly  dared  to 
show  her  prow  at  sea.  The  defeat  of 
the  Armada  left  Philip  without  a  navy 
on  the  sea,  and  without  money,  men, 
or  credit  at  home.  Holland  was  com- 
pact, in  territory,  and  her  ships  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas. 
Spain's  bulk  counted  for  nothing  in 
such  a  case.  It  was  even  a  source  of 
weakness  to  her.  Had  it  not  been  for 
domastic  jealousies  and  bickerings,  Hol- 
land might  have  pushed  the  Spaniards 
into  the  sea  thirty  years  before  the  end 
fairly  came. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  better 
than  Professor  Blok's  book  has  yet  been 
written  in  Dutch  history.  It  is  valu- 
able, too,  as  a  model  of  the  scholarly 
work  now  being  done  at  the  Dutch  uni- 
versities. A  few  more  of  such  books 
will  raise  Leyden  to  the  rank  that  she 
occupied  among  the  universities  of  the 
world  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

•«• 

Omar  Khayyam 

TktXmUfyai  t^  Omar  Kkmyyam.  Translated  by 
Kdwa«o  Fitzgbralo.  With  a  commentary  by  H. 
M.  Batcom,  and  a  Biographical  lotrodaction  by 
K.  D.  Rots.  Boards,  pp.  388,  Si.jo.  New  York: 
G.  P.Pntnam's  Sons. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  some  respects  that 
this  book  comes  with  the  wane  of  Omar 
worship — after  a  distinguished  critic  has 
risen  to  say  that  Omar  is  "a  bore,"  and 
when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  wide 
hearing  for  a  really  masterful  exposi- 
tion of  the  Persian's  philosophy.  But 
such  an  exposition  as  Mr.  Batson  has 
written  is  worth  reading,  even  if  one's 
mterest  in  the  subject  is  growing  cold. 
The  commentator  warns  us  that  the  se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  the  nifrat 
by  Fitzgerald  is  "illusory  and  mislead- 
ing," but  it  is  entirely  justified.  Our 
present  critic  demonstrates  this  again 
and  again  (as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
before)  in  his  verse-by-verse  examina- 
tion of  the  poem,  leading  up  to  the  con- 
dunoo  of  unity  ahd  coherence.  To 
whom  this  coherence  is  to  be  attributed, 
is,  for  most  of  us,  merely  an  academic 
questkm  which  we  are  quite  willing  to 


leave  strictly  to  the  critics.  Omar  did 
not  learn  "one  letter  of  the  after-life  to 
spell" ;  he  holds  us  because  of  the  impet- 
uosity of  his  search.  All  one  can  cer- 
tainly say  of  him  is  said  by  Mr.  Batson 
in  his  closing  lines — ^"he  lived  as  one  of 
that  great  diffident  band  who  have 
stretched  groping  hands  of  mingled 
faith  and  doubt ;  and  of  him  as  of  many 
another  baffled  soul  we  may  believe, 
with  a  thinker  of  our  own  times,  who, 
after  much  tribulation,  'beat  his  music 
out"'— 

And  though  we  wear  out  life,  alas! 

Distracted  as  a  homeless  wind, 
In  beating  where  we  may  not  pass. 

In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find ; 
Yet  shall  we  one  day  gain,  life  past. 

Clear  vision  oVr  our  Being's  whole — 
Shall  see  ourselves,  and  learn  at  last 

Our  true  affinities  of  soul. 

Mr.  Ross's  historical  sketch  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  dealing  with  the  times  of 
Omar  and  with  Omar  himself.  The  ex- 
tracts from  every  original  source  of  in- 
formation dating  up  to  the  fourteenth 
century  are  given  verbatim  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  man- 
ner of  man  Omar  was,  and  how  and 
where  he  lived.  Exactly  when  he  lived 
is  not  settled,  Persian  and  Arabian  his- 
torians being  unbound  by  any  such 
thing  as  chronology;  but  the  generally 
accepted  date  of  his  death,  1123,  is 
shown  to  have  everything  in  its  favor 
and  nothing  against  it.  A  brief  sketch 
of  Fitzgerald  with  his  rendering  of  the 
quatrains  completes  the  volume. 

4- 

Briefer  Notices 
"Reasons  for  Faith  in  Christianity 
with  Answers  to  H3T>ercriticism."  By 
John  McDowell  Leavit.  The  author's 
point  of  view  in  this  discussion  may  be 
indicated  by  this  statement:  "Hyper- 
criticism  is  a  probability,  white  Chris- 
tianity is  a  certitude."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  underlying  assumption  expressed 
in  the  foregoing,  the  book  is  not  bigoted 
nor  does  it  rely  upon  feeling  to  induce 
conviction.  Whereas  the  argument  is 
one  which  has  before  been  pursued  by 
many,  and  we  can  not  say  the  book  is 
original  in  any  of  its  material,  the  dis- 
position and  treatment  is  distinctly  pop- 
ular, thoroughly  interesting  and  delight- 
fully logical  and  clear.  Dr.  Leavit 
draws  from  numberless  sources  for  the 
support  of  his  contention,  and  masses 
his  materials  with  learning  and  force. 
The  main  argument  begins  with  the  dif- 
ficulties underlying  all  branches  of  crit- 
icism from  Josephus  to  Shakespeare, 
proceeds  to  the  unity  of  the  universe, 
the  distinct  and  unique  quality  of  per- 
sonality, the  inexplicable  germ  in  proto- 
plasm, and  concludes,  as  did  Romanes, 
that  Christianity  is  the  one  and  sole  ref- 
uge and  explanation  of  the  universe. 
No  one  can  read  the  book  without  inter- 
est and  pleasure,  though  conviction  may 
not  follow.  (Cloth,  pp.  240.  Eaton  & 
Mains.) 

"Sands  of  Sahara,"  by  Maxwell  Som- 
merville,  resembles  a  guide-book,  though 
it  is  infinitely  less  interesting,  and,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  far  inferior  to 
Baedeker.    The  narrative  is  uneven  and 


crude;  we  have  long  descriptions  of 
trivial  matters  which  are  in  wretched 
taste.  The  great  desert  we  do  not  reach 
until  we  have  perused  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  book  and  we  can  -not  say 
the  impressions  conveyed  are  either 
clear  or  interesting.  The  voluAie  makes 
some  contribution  to  the  science  of  tal- 
ismans, etc.,  of  which  we  believe  the 
author  is  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  piece  of  book- 
making  the  work  is  delightful,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  more  interesting 
material  is  not  contained  between  its 
covers.  (Cloth,  pp.  162.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

"The  Last  Years  of  Saint  Paul,"  by 
the  Abbe  Constant  Fouard,  is  a  work 
of  manifold  merits,  not  the  least  among 
which  are  pleasing  narrative,  the  blend- 
ing of  sacred  and  secular  history,  and 
liberality  of  spirit  and  opinion.  The 
time  covered  is  from  the  first  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  in  Rome  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  book 
is  more  a  series  of  sketches  than  a  har- 
monious whole.  At  times  the  narra- 
tive is  jmooth  and  easy,  at  others  dis- 
connected, and  the  quotations  are  exten- 
sive to  the  point  of  superfluity.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  work  is  made  valuable  by 
virtue  of  careful  commentary,  informa- 
tion drawn  from  numberless  sources, 
and  vividness  of  style  in  description  and 
character-drawing.  (Translated  by  G.  F. 
Griffith.  Cloth,  pp.  326.  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"Shem."  by  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis,  is 
placed  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and 
from  many  aspects  may  be  declared  an 
excellent  production.  The  dramatic  ele- 
ment is  extremely  well  handled,  the  ac- 
tion is  quick  and  decisive,  and  the  char- 
acter-drawing has  realistic  strength. 
The  customs  of  the  time,  the  people  and 
other  features  are  grouped  in  a  swiftly 
moving  and  vigorous  life,  which  runs 
from  page  to  page  and  carries  our  inter- 
est to  the  last  (Qoth.  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  New  York.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    V/EEK 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY   18 

Domestic — ^The  American  dvil  com- 
mission established  provincial  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Tarlac,  Luzon.. . 
Secretary  Gage,  in  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  Russian  tariff  dispute,  expressed 
regret  for  the  retaliatory  action  of  Rus- 
sia, and  said  that  under  his  view  of  the 
law  he  was  compelled  to  impose  a  coun- 
tervailing  duty  on    Russian   sugar 

Mrs.  Nation  was  tried  twice  in  Topeka 
for  the  destruction  of  property,  decision 
being  reserved  in  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  she  was  sent  to  jail  in  default  of 

a  bail  bond  for  $2,000 The  first  class 

of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
was  graduated  seventy-three  strong.... 
Fred  King,  a  Negro,  was  lynched  at 
Dyersburg,  Tennessee,  for  an  assault 
upon  a  prominent  physician  of  that 
place. 

Foreign. — A  Berlin  dispatch  says  Von 
Waldersee  proposes  to  clear  the  prov- 
ince of  Pe-Chi-Li  of  Chinese  soldiery; 
the  Chinese  question  was  the  subject  of 
an  official  statement  in  the  house  of 
commons — A  statement  regarding  the 
heavy  death  rate  from  fever  in  British 
camps   in   South   Africa  was  made  in 

parliament The      student     agitation 

continues  in  Russia,  and  wholesale  ar- 
rests in  Moscow  have  been  made  under 
martial  law. 

TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY    I9 

Domestic. — The  state  department  in- 
structed Minister  Conger  to  express  to 
the  foreign  ministers  in  Peking  this 
government's  disapproval  of  further 
hostile  expeditions  against  the  Chinese. 
...An  arrest  was  made  in  the  Cudahy 
kidnapping  case  at  Omaha ;  the  prisoner 
was  identified  by  the  Cudahy  boy  who 
was  abducted — A  woman  was  killed 
in  a  raid  by  masked  men  on  a  saloon  at 
Millwood,  Kansas  ....  The  president 
nominated  George  D.  Gear,  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  second  judge  ot  the  circuit  court 
of  the  first  circuit  of  Hawaii. 

Foreign. — The  foreign  envoys  at  Pe- 
king have  given  the  Chinese  authorities 
eight  days  in  which  to  issue  satisfactory 

edicts A  dispatch  from  Peking  says 

Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  have 
informed  the  legations  that  the  court 
agrees  to  inflict  punishments  demanded. 
...Telegrams  received  by  Prince  Ching 
and  Earl  Li  at  Peking  indicated  that  the 
Chinese  court  will  comply  with  all  the 

demands  of  the  powers The  foreign 

envoys  at  Peking  gave  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities eight  days  in  which  to  issue 
satisfactory  edicts,  and  in  the  meantime 
preparations  for  Count  Von  Waldersee's 
expedition    are    continued Paul    Ar- 


mand  Silvestre,  the  French  poet  and 
critic,  died  at  Toulouse. 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    20 

Domestic. — More  insurgents  were  de- 
ported from  Manila  to  Guam,  and  ad- 
ditional arrests  of  those  aiding  the  reb- 
els have  been  made The  senate  mili- 
tary affairs  committee  embodied  the 
Spooner  Philippine  amendment  in  the 
army  appropriation  bill  and  reduced  the 
total  appropriation  $1,969,000 A  con- 
vention to  frame  a  new  constitution  for 

Venezuela  met   at   Caracas Charges 

were  made  by  Representative  Heam, 
Democrat,  at  Dover,  Delaware,  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  bribe  him  to  remain 
away  from  a  session  of  the  legisUture 

in  the  interest  of  Addicks Thirteen 

men  are  entombed  in  a  mine  at  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 

Foreign. — B  o  e  r  s  captured  Lord 
Kitchener's  baggage  at  Klip  river,  in  the 
Transvaal. ...A  dispatch  from  Lamu, 
British  East  Africa,  says  that  Affmadu, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ogaden  Som- 
alis,  has  been  occupied  by  a  British 
punitive  expedition,  and  the  Og:aden 
sultan  is  a  prisoner..  ..Pope  Leo  XHI 
was  congratulated  on  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  papacy. 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  21 

Domestic. — ^The  delegates  to  the  Cu> 
ban  convention  in  Havana  sig^ned  the 
completed  constitution,  except  Delegate 
Cisneros,  who  made  a  scene  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  hall,  attacking  the 
United  States The  bodies  of  thirty- 
three  soldiers  who  died  in  Cuba  were  in- 
terred in  the  national  cemetery  at  Ar- 
lington  Ex-United     States     Senator 

Stephen  M.  White,  of  California,  died 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Foreign. — ^The  Chinese  court  has  is- 
sued an  edict  confirming  the  demands  of 
the  powers  in  the  matter  of  the  punish- 
ments of  Chinese  officials;  fresh 
troubles  are  reported  in  Manchuria, 
where  the  Chinese  have  attacked  the 
Russians,  who  are  unable  to  subdue 
them.... At  a  Spanish  cabinet  council, 
at  which  the  queen  regent  presided,  the 
premier,  General  Azcarraga,  explained 
the  motives  which  compelled  the  min- 
istry to  declare  martial  law;  complete 

tranquillity  now  prevails The  federal 

cabinet  of  New  South  Wales  has  de- 
cided to  invite  Canada  and  New  Zea- 
land to  send  troops  to  the  opening  of 
the  federal  parliament. 

FRIDAV,    FEBRUARY    22 

Domestic. — The  president  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  Cuban  question  with  Sec- 
retary Root  and  Senators  O.  H.  Piatt 

and  Spooner The  president  sent  to 

the  senate  a  large  number  of  army  pro- 


motions, including  that  of  Colonel 
Aaron  S.  Daggett,  to  be  brigadier-gen- 
eral  The  Cuban  special  commission 

on  relations  with  the  United  States  in- 
structed its  secretary  to  draw  up  a  re- 
port outlining  the  policy  of  the  island 

toward  this  country Between  100  and 

150  lives  were  lost  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamship  City  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  Golden  Gate  entrance  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  Consul-General 
Rounsville  Wildman  and  his  wife,  from 
Hong  Kong,  being  among  those  un- 
saved; Captain  Ward  went  down  with 
his  vessel. 

Foreign. — The  foreign  ministers  at 
Peking  received  a  message  from  the 
Chinese  peace  commissioners  saying  the 

edicts  have  been  signed The  British 

cabinet  discussed  the  amended  Nicara- 
gua  canal  treaty In  St.  Petersburg 

an  authoritative  exposition  of  Russia's 
retaliatory    tariff   policy    on    American 

goods  was  made It  is  reported  at 

Constantinople  that  a  general  Arab 
rising  has  occurred  in  Yemen,  Arabia, 
against  Turkish  authority  and  that  the 
situation  is  serious. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    23 

Domestic. — The  president  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  senate  to  meet  at 

noon  on  March  4 Measures  are  being 

taken  by  the  American  authorities  at 
Manila  to  protect  the  gold  fields  and 
mining  claims  of  Luzon  from  prospec- 
tors and  squatters;  the  government 
buildings  at  Iba,  Province  of  Zambales, 
were  burned ;  the  rebel  General  Vinegta 
has  been  captured. 

Foreign. — King  Edward  left  London 
to  visit  his  sister.  Empress  Dowager 
Frederick,  at  Cronberg,  Germany — Sir 
Robert  Hart,  at  Peking,  has  protested 
against  the  seizure  of  his  property  by 
foreign  powers  in  order  to  enlarge  their 

legation    grounds Cardinal    Vaughan 

has  issued  a  declaration  against  the  anti- 
Catholic  oath  taken  by  King  Edward  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY   24 

Domestic. — John  P.  Mitchell  was 
elected  United  States  senator  by  the  Or- 
egon legislature,  to  serve  for  the  fourth 
term,  on  the  fif^-third  ballot  of  the  ses- 
sion  A     largely    attended    open-air 

meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church  was  held  in  Manila, 
where  tfce  Methodists  report  the  bap- 
tism of  258  converts  last  week. 

Foreign. — General  French  has  had 
sharp  fighting  with  the  Boers  in  the 
Eastern  Transvaal,  killing  or  wounding 
212  and  making  a  large  number  prison- 
ers, besides  capturing  a  great  quantity 
of  war  material  and  live  stock,  the  Brit- 
ish losing  158  officers  and  meh  killed  or 
wounded;  Colonel  Plumer's  force  has 
scattered  De  Wet's  force  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, taking  many  prisoners,  the  Boer 
chief,  it  is  reported,  escaping  across  the 

Orange  river  in  a  boat Semi-official 

organs  at  St.  Petersburg  print  articles 
saying  the  new  tariff  policy  of  Russia  is 
applicable  against  western  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 
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BUSINESS     AND     FINANCE 

restriction  of  output  by  New  England 
mills.  The  cotton  goods  trade  has  con- 
tinued dull.  Prices  of  print  cloths  have 
been  reduced  ^  of  a  cent  by  Fall  River 
manufacturers,  and  on  most  lines  of 
staple  goods  in  stock  the  price  position 
has  been  in  buyers'  favor.  The  wool 
trade  has  been  a  little  more  active,  but 
the  increased  business  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  further  concessions  in  prices. 
Ample  stocks  in  first  hands  and  a  de- 
sire to  realize  in  view  of  the  approach 
of  another  clip  season  have  been  de- 
pressing factors  in  the  wool  trade.  The 
woolen  goods  trade  has  continued  gen- 
erally quiet. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat  prices  have  fluctuated  within 
narrow  limits,  and  show  no  important 
net  change  for  the  week.  Several  fea- 
tures of  the  situation  tend  to  support 
values  at  their  present  level,  but  they 
afford  no  incentive  to  speculation  in  an- 
ticipation of  any  material  advance.  The 
interior  movement  is  moderate,  and  do- 
mestic visible  stocks  are  decreasing;  but 
the  latter  still  exceed  those  of  a  year 
ago  at  the  corresponding  period,  and 
available  supplies  are  believed  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  probable  re- 
quirements until  after  the  next  harvest. 
Crop  conditions  in  the  winter  wheat  belt 
are  very  favorable;  but  the  coming 
month  will  be  a  trying  period,  and  the 
possibility  of  accident  to  the  crop  holds 
bearish  speculation  in  check.  Current 
prices,  however,  are  8  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  as 
the  flour  trade  is  dull  and  exports  for 
the  season  have  barely  equaled  those  of 
the  previous  season  the  situation  affords 
little  encouragement  to  bullish  senti- 
ment. Foreign  demand  for  wheat  is 
fair,  but  not  urgent.  Corn  prices  have 
risen  %  to  ^  of  a  cent  per  bushel, 
owing,  mainly,  to  speculative  man- 
ipulation in  Chicago.  Receipts  at  west- 
ern centers  have  fallen  off,  but  the 
strength  of  prices  has  restricted  demand 
and  visible  stocks  have  increased. 
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Business  conditions  outside  of  the 
textile  trades  have  continued  generally 
satisfactory.  Local  trade  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  occurrence  of  two  legal 
holidays,  and  the  general  observance  of 
Washington's  birthday  anniversary  as  a 
holiday  has  cut  the  business  week  of  the 
whole  country  to  five  days;  but  in  spite 
of  these  facts  Bradstreefs  notes  an  in- 
crease in  bank  clearings  of  9  per  cent 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
week,  and  the  gain  over  the  correspond- 
ing five-day  period  last  year  will  prob- 
ably reach  64  per  cent.  The  continued 
depression  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  led  to  wage  reductions  in  New  Eng- 
land and  curtailment  of  production  by 
all  mills  in  the  Southern  yam  associa- 
tion. The  price  tendency  has  been 
downward  in  textile  raw  materials,  and 
their  products,  but  in  other  industries 
values  have  been  well  maintained. 
Spring  business  is  improving  rapidly  in 
the  central  west  and  in  the .  southwest, 
and  reports  from  other  sections  indicate 
a  generally  favorable  outlook  for  trade. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Cotton  prices  have  declined  3-16  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  owing  to  speculative 
trade  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  movement  has  been  moderate,  but 
this  fact  has  had  little  influence  in  re- 
straint of  price  weakness  in  view  of  the 
unsatisfactory  demand.  Southern  yarn 
manufacturers  have  stopped  night  work, 
and  reports  are  current  of  an  impending 
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INE— bright  people.  634 
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IRON  AND   STEEL 

There  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
pig  iron,  and  a  large  order  tonnage  has 
been  booked,  particularly  by  the  makers 
of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron.  Prices  of 
Bessemer  pig  have  advanced  25  cents 
per  ton,  and  quotations  for  steel  billets 
have  been  marked  up  75  cents  at  Pitts- 
burg and  $1.75  per  ton  at  Chicago.  Good 
orders  for  structural  material  have  been 
booked  by  leading  mills.  The  big  steel 
consolidation  is  still  the  uppermost  topic 
in  the  trade,  and  belief  g^ins  ground  that 
the  policy  of  the  managers  of  the  great 
combination  must  be  favorable  to  an  ex- 


pansion of  consumption  by  sharing  the 
results  of  economies  of  production  with 
the  users  of  the  output 

FAILUKES 

Business  failures  during  the  past 
week,  according  to  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
numbered  253  in  the  United  States  and 
39  in  Canada,  against  201  in  this  coun- 
try and  33  in  Canada  during  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

*  J>ti.  31, 1901.    ^£.33,190^ 

Floor,  strght.  wint t3.i°&t3-7i   tMSlStS]* 

Wheat,  No.  3  red  7«5<<:.  74Hc. 

Com,  No.  3  mixed    48KC.  43Kc> 

Oata,No.3 31c.  30c 

Rye,  No.  3  Western  58c.  fiiHci 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 9  s-i6c.  9  i-i6c. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 3C.  3MC. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa .  X 34^350.  33® 34c. 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg 39c.  38c. 

Pork  men  new ti4.oc(3(i4.7S  *to.75®<ii.so 

Lard,  prime,  cont't 7.75c.  0.15c. 

Butter  'ex.  creamery 33c.  sic. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.O.F sKc.  "JJc. 

Sugar,  centni:  960 4)ic.  4  7-«6c. 

Sugar,  granulated 5.S0C.  5.30c. 

Coffee,  No.  7  job'K  lots  ..         jfic.  8?ic. 

Petroleum,  rfdgal.  7.95c.  ?.9oc- 

•Iron,  Bess,  pig •■♦75  iM-9° 

•Steel  billets,  ton I19.7sralt31.3s     t33-Sa 

Steelrails     I36.00  fe5AO 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb ijMtc.  lo.asc 

Lead,  lb  4-37j<<:-       ■•       4.70«- 

Tin.lb   27x100.  3<.75e. 

•Pittsburj;. 

* 

Financial 

THK    MONEY  MARKKT 
Bradttrttf;  New  York,  February  33 

La^t  Saturday's  bank  statement,  as 
referred  to  elsewhere,  resulted  in  some 
apprehensions  in  speculative  circles, 
based  on  the  further  expansion  of  loans 
and  the  accompanying  reduction  of  the 
surplus  reserve  of  the  New  York  banks. 
The  only  tangible  effect  of  the  situation 
was  to  make  lenders  less  disposed  to 
put  out  money  on  time  with  freedom  at 
the  rates  which  have  lately  been  ac- 
cepted. There  was  also  a  greater  inquiry 
for  money  on  industrial  collateral,  and 
while  354  per  cent  was  quoted  for  thirty 
to  ninety-day  money  and  3j4@4  P*' 
cent  for  longer  loans  on  railroad  collat- 
eral or  securities,  including  only  a 
moderate  proportion  of  trust  stocks, 
there  were  not  a  few  arangements  con- 
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eluded  at  4@4^  per  cent  on  indus- 
trials solely.  The  tone  of  the  money 
market  generally  showed  an  improve- 
ment later  on,  due  in  part  to  the  fall 
in  exchange  rates  and  the  general  be- 
lief that  bankers  or  other  large  finan- 
cial interests  had  drawn  on  their  for- 
eign credits.  This,  it  was  argued, 
shows  that  the  New  York  market 
could,  in  case  of  necessity,  draw  gold 
from  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the 
supply  of  money  on  call  has  not  ap- 
parently diminished,  and  2  per  cent 
has  been  the  average  rate  for  bankers' 
balances,  though  early  in  the  week  a 
quotation  of  2^  per  cent  was  made  in 
sympathy  with  the  hardening  in  time 
loans.  Mercantile  paper  is  not  freely 
offered,  and  the  out-of-town  buying  de- 
mand is  good.  Rates  are  quoted  at  3^ 
@4  per  cent  for  prime  double  names. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  today's 
bank  statement  is  likely  to  be  more  fa- 
vorable than  those  of  the  past  few 
weeks. 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE 

There  has  been  a  more  active  mar- 
ket for  foreign  exchange  this  week, 
though  the  demand  for  remittances 
was  on  a  moderate  scale  and  offerings 
of  commercial  bills  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted. On  Wednesday  the  market 
became  narrow,  but  sight  bills  were 
weaker,  selling  off  to  4.87^,  while 
long  exchange  held  its  advance  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  market  on  Thurs- 
day exhibited  a  slightly  firmer  tone  in 
the  face  of  the  reduction  of  the  Bank 
of  England  rate  to  4  per  cent.  Qos- 
ing  rates  on  Thursday  were  4.85® 
4.88  for  demand,  4.83^@4.84  for  60- 
day  sterling,  and  4.87fi(  for  cables. 

THE     STOCK     MARKET 

Stock  speculation  at  New  York  has 
been  quieter  and  railroad  share  values 
have  reacted  on  sales  of  speculative 
holdings,  induced  by  the  lack  of 
further  deals  and  fears  about  money- 
market  conditions.  The  uncertainty 
regarding  the  great  steel  combination 
and  its  terms  also  contributed  to  check 
activity.  Steel  stocks  and  other  in- 
dustrials have  also  reacted  after  an  ex- 
hibition of  strength,  more  particularly 
in  the  preferred  shares.  The  reaction 
in  the  common  stocks  of  these  com- 
panies was  hastened  by  intimations 
that  less  favorable  terms  would  be  of- 
fered to  common  share  holders  than 
to  the  preferred  stocks  of  the  various 
companies.  Reports  of  changes  of 
control  in  Delaware  &  Hudson  or 
Burlington  have  been  circulated  only 
to  be  denied  in  the  former  case,  and 
railroad  interests  seem  inclined  to 
hold  back  further  combinations.  Pub- 
lic interest  in  the  market  has  fallen 
off,  and  professional  activity  has  been 
mainly  of  a  bearish  kind,  though  cov- 
ering is  seen  at  declines,  and  invest- 
ment buying  continues  in  dividend- 
paying  stocks.  Bonds  have  been  less 
active,  with  a  declining  tendency  in 
speculative  or  second-grade  issues, 
which  recently  had  material  advances. 

BANK  CLXAKINCS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  full  week 
promise  to  aggregate  at  least  $2,240,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  64  per  cent  over  this 
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$80.00  Chicago  to  California,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Taooma  and  Paget  Sound. 

Chicago  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
western Line.  Tickets  on  sale  each 
Tuesday,  February  12  to  April  30. 
Shortest  time  en  route.  Finest  scen- 
ery. Daily  tourist  car  excursions  per- 
sonally conducted  semi-weekly.  For 
tickets,  illustrated  pamphlets  and  full 
information  inquire  of  nearest  ticket 
agent,  or  address  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway,  461  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

IS. 40  Noon  the  Florida  Limited. 
The  Standard  Train  of  the  Present  Date. 

First  to  leave  New  York  (daily  except 
Sunday)  via  P.  R.  R.  and  Southern  Ry. 
First  arriving  St.  Augustine.  First  in 
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daily  by  the  Southern  Railway.  Draw- 
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and  1 185  Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Pass.  Agent. 
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y^  ET  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
^"^  and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
r^ot  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog? 

Be-  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "  Index"  describ«l  ail  lamps  and  thdr 
»r«^er  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 
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week  a  year  ago,  which,  by  the  way, 
included  only  five  days.  Compared 
with  last  week  there  is  an  increase  of 
9  per  cent.  Outside  of  New  York  the 
gain  is  40  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

A  meeting  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations was  held  in  New  Orleans  last 
week,  and  5485  organizations,  with  al- 
most 1,500,000  members  and  $575,000,- 
000  of  assets,  were  represented. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Record,  all 
of  the  big  silk-thread  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States  are  to 
be  consolidated.  The  money  is  to  be 
furni.shed  by  an  English  corporation, 
backed  by  a  capital  stock  of  $68,000,000. 
Transfer  of  property  is  expected  to  be 
made  by  March  I. 

The  central  committee  of  the  Euro- 
pean sugar  industry  has  recently  made 
public  its  estimate  of  the  crops  in  Eu- 
rope for  1900-1901.  There  was  a  5  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  in 
beets  in  Austria-Hungary  last  year, 
making  a  total  of  325,000  hectares  (803,- 
000  acres)  sown  during  1899-1900.  The 
total  European  crop  amounted  to  8,400,- 
000  metric  tons,  or  800,000  metric  tons 
more  than  in  preceding  years. 

Consul  Bergh  writes  from  Gothen- 
burg calling  attention  to  the  sale  of  Ger- 
man-made forks  stamped  as  an  "Amer- 
ican manure  fork."  This  article,  it  is 
stated,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  gen- 
uine, but  it  is  sold  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  real  thing,  hence  it  takes. 
Many  other  German-made  articles,  pur- 
porting to  be  American  manufactured, 
are  sold  in  Sweden.  Sweden  has  no 
law  compelling  the  mark  of  origin  to 
be  placed  on  imported  goods,  and  it  is 
very  easy  for  German  exporters  and 
Swedish  importers  to  flood  the  market 
with  this  kind  of  goods. 
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PHYSICIANS 
AGREE 

that  BOBIKSON'S  BATH  CABINET  cures  the  very  worst  cases  of  Shetunatism, 
Neuralgia,  Colds,  Catsrrli,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  Typhoid  and  other  Fevers,  Conges- 
tions.  Kidney,  Liver,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseaies,  Obeiity  and  Stomach  Tronbles, 
Soothes  the  Nerves,  and  prevents  siolcness.    Oives  a  beautifal  Complexion. 

A  TURKISH  BATH  AT  HOME  FOB  TWO  CENTS.  It  opens  the  pores  and 
sweats  the  poisons  (wh  ch  cause  disease)  out  of  the  bled.  The  best  physicians  in 
America  and  Europe  endorse  and  use  the  Robinson  Bath  Cabinet. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Yale  University,  nays :  "I  am  u«ing  your  cabinet  in  the 
College  Gymnasium,  and  at  my  home.  I  hnd  it  very  valuable  in  treating:  Bhenmatism 
and  many  other  diseases." 

Dr.  O.  F.  Adams,  of  Boston,  bsts:  "  The  Vapor  Baths  make  the  weak  and  de- 
bilitated grow  strong,  and  the  nervous  and  sleepless  are  quieted,  and  made  to  sleep 
like  a  young  child." 

fir  John  Fyfe,  M.D.,  says:  "Its  effects  are  most  remarkable  in  treating  dis- 
eases o(  the  Liver  and  Kidney.  ' 

Dr.  Brerfton  says  :  *'  It  has  become  a  question  with  me.  not  what  the  Vapor 
Bath  will  cure,  but  what  it  will  not  onre.    Pains  and  Aches  vanisli  as  if  by  magic  ' 

Thirty  Days' Trial:  If  not  found  exactly  as  represented,  money  refunded.  Our 
cabinet  possesses  four  Essential  Features,  covered  by  patents,  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  Cabinet  Bath. 

$2.00  Book  Free  to  Patrons,  It  contains  fullinstructions  for  curing  diseases, 
written  by  prominent  Physicians. 

Please  send  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  oatalogue,  and  our  "  SPECIAL 
OFFEtt"  to  customers. 
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$500  IN  GOLD  will  be  given  to  the  Agents  doing  the  largest  business  this  year. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  Introduction  of 
PUBLIC  OPINION  to  new  readers  by  present 
subscribers,  we  will  send.PUBLIC  OPINION  up 
to  June  isth,  1901,  upon  receipt  of  35  cents. 

This  is  a  special  trial  offer  made  for  new  sub8cril)er8  only,  and,  of  course, 
made  at  a  loss.  Having  once  doubled  the  circulation  of  Americans  Represent- 
ative Weekly,  we  wish  to  double  it  again  by  introducing  it  into  homes  where 
it  is  not  now  known. 

HOW  THIS  OFFER  MAY  BENEFIT  PRESENT  5UB5CRIBER5. 

The  almost  unprecedented  increase  in  tlie  circulation  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  is  due  veiy  largely 
to  present  subscribers  wiio  iiave  sent  us  so  many  clul>s  during  the  last  few  months. 

Any  one  sending  usclubs  for  new  trial  subscriptions,  which  include  every  weelcly  and  magazine 
Issue  up  to  June  15th,  at  35  cents  each,  may  receive,  sent  to  their  address  postage  paid,  premiums 
in  accordance  with  the  following  offer: 

I.    For  a  club  of  5  special  asc  trial  subscriptions  to  June  15th,  1901,  **Success,*' 

the '* Cosmopolitan"  for  an  entire  year  or  one  Handy  Binder  for  Public 

Opinion, 
a.    For  a  club  of  7  new  special  a5c.  trial  subscriptions  to  June  15th,  1901, 

Pearson's  flagazine;  Leslie's  Monthly;  or  Woman's  Home.  Companion 

for  an  entire  year. 

3.  For  a  club  of  10  new  special  asc  trial  subscriptions  to  June  15th,  1901,  any 

$1.50  book  ^postage  paid),  any  $1.00  Magazine,  or  the  "Critic"  or  the 
** Bookman''  for  an  entire  year. 
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Mew  Yo»k, 
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An   Important  Announcement ! 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  realize  the  labor  in- 
volved in  editing  Public  Opinion.  One  and  two- 
column  editorials  must  be  condensed  into  a  single 
paragraph.  Lengthy  magazine  articles  must  be  com- 
pressed into  a  few  sentences.  In  every  instance  the 
thought,  style,  and  the  words  of  the  author  must  be 
retained. 

Every  single  issue  of  Public  Opinion  is  the  re- 
sult of  exacting  and  painstaking  reading  of  no  less 
than  three  thousand  important  publications.  These 
thousands  of  publications  would  cost  a  subscriber 
about  $10,000  annually.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
editors  to  glean  anything  and  ever3rthing  of  import- 
ance appearing  in  these  papers.     , 

The  advertising  columns  are  the  cleanest  that  find 
their  way  into  any  home — ^absolutely  no  objectionable 
announcements  of  any  sort,  fMdicinal  or  financial, 
have  been,  or  will  ever  be,  admitted. 

Those  and  other  facts  impel  the  management  to 
advance  the  price  to  $3.00  per  year.  All  who  were 
subscribers  March  1st  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
renewing  yearly  a^  $2.50  as  long  as  they  live. 


AMLRJCAN  AFFAI 

CUBA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 
The  Action  of  Congress 

The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  have 
passed,  as  amendments  to  the  army  bill,  the  Spooner 
amendment  and  the  resolutions  defining  the  relations 
which  shall  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
These  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

First — That  the  government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter 
into  any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or 
powers  which  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  foreign 
power  or  powers  to  obtain  by  colonization  or  for  military  or 
naval  purposes  or  otherwise,  lodgment  in  or  control  over  any 
portion  of  said  island. 

Second — That  said  government  shall  not  assume  or  con- 
tract an^  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which  and  to 
make  reasonable  sinking  fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
charge of  which  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  island,  after  de- 
fraying the  current  expenses  of  government,  shall  be  in- 
adequate. 

Third — That  the  government  of  CtAta  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a 
government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property  and 
individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with 
respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United 
States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  Cuba. 

Fourth— That  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  during 
its  military  occupation  thereof  are  ratified  and  validated,  and 
all  lawful  rights  acquired  thereunder  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected. 

Fifth — That  the  government  of  Cuba  will  execute,  and, 
as  far  as  necessary,  extend  the  plans  already  devised,  or  other 
plans  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
cities  of  the  island,  to  the  end  that  a  recurrence  of  epidemic 
and  infectious  diseases  may  be  prevented,  thereby  assuring 
protection  to  the  people  and  commerce  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  to 
the  commerce  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  residing  therein. 

Sixtii — That  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the 
proposed  constitutional  boundaries  of  Cuba,  the  title  thereto 
left  to  future  adjustment  by  treaty. 

Seventh — ^That  to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Cuba  and  to  protect  the  people  thereof,  u 
well  as  for  its  own  defense,  the  government  of  Cuba  will  sdl 
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or  lease  to  the'  United  States  lands  necessary  for  coaling  or 
naval  stations  at  certain  specified  points,  to  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Eighth— That  by  way  of  further  assurance,  the  government 
of  Culba  will  embody  the  foregoing  provisions  in  a  perma- 
nent treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  so-called  "Spooner  amendment"  is  already 
familiar.  Its  opening  clause  provides  that  "All  mili- 
tary, civil,  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern 
the  Philippine  islands,  acquired  from  Spain  by  the 
treaties  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  loth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1898,  and  at  Washington  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1900,  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
congress,  be  vested  in  such  manner  as  the  president 
of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  and  for  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion." 
Restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises, the  lease  of  public  lands,  etc.,  and  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  provisional  government  are 
required.  These  restrictions  are  embodied  in  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Hoar. 

The  Cuban  constitutional  convention  anticipated 
the  senate's  action  by  adopting  the  following  declara- 
tions relative  to  the  relations  between  the  island  and 
this  country: 

First— The  government  of  Cuba  will  not  make  a  treaty  or 
agreement  with  any  foreign  power  which  may  compromise  or 
limit  the  independence  of  Cuba,  or  which  may  permit  or  au- 
thorize any  power  to  obtain,  by  means  of  colonization  or  for 
military  or  naval  purposes,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  foot- 
hold or  authority,  or  right  over  any  portion  of  Cuba. 

Second — ^The  government  will  not  permit  its  territory  to 
be  used  as  a  base  of  operations  for  war  against  the  United 
States  or  against  any  foreign  nation. 

Third— ^The  government  of  Cuba  accepts  in  its  entirety 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  which  are  affirmed  the  rights  of  Culw 
to  the  extent  of  the  obligations  which  are  explicitly  indicated, 
and  especially  those  which  the  international  law  imposes  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  substituting  itself  for  the 
United  States  in  the  pledge,  which  they  assumed  in  that  sense 
according  to  Articles  12  and  162  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Fourth — Cuba  recognizes  as  legally  valid  all  acts  of  the 
military  government  during  the  period  of  occupation,  also  the 
rights  arising  out  of  them  in  conformity  with  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  the  Foraker  amendment  and  the  existing  laws  of 
the  country. 

Fifth — The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
ought  to  regulate  their  commercial  relations  by  me|ins  of  a 
treaty  based  on  reciprocity,  and  with  tendencies  toward  free 
trade  in  natural  and  manufactured  products,  mutually  assur- 
ing ample  special  .Advantages  in  their  respective  markets. 

In  the  matter  of  loans  the  convention  referred  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution;  sanitary  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  alike  to  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  should  be  made  by  the  first  Cuban  govern- 
ment. 

Press  Comment 

Chicago  (III.)  XecorJ  {Ind.) 
The  bargain  which  the  United  States  is  attempt- 
ing to  drive  with  Cuba  is  a  hard  bargain,  because  the 
terms  are  humiliating  as  presented,  and  because 
neither  the  Cubans  nor  we  ourselves  know  whether  the 
authority  asked  under  the  proposed  treaty  will  be  em- 
ployed wisely  or  even  with  honest  motives  by  future 
governments  of  the  United  States.  There  is  force, 
perhaps,  in  the  argument  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
would  be  in  no  greater  danger  from  a  conscienceless 
government  at  Washington  than  would  the  Americans 
themselves,  and  that  if  the  proposed  treaty  were  not 
in  force  a  tjrrannical  American  government  could  none 
the  less  interfere  in  Cuban  affairs,  the  treaty  being,  in 
fact,  a  limitation  to  American  interference  with  the 
new-born  island  republic.     Doubtless  it  will  be  best 


for  all  parties  if  the  Cubans  will  accept  this  view  oi  the 
matter  peaceably  and  enter  into  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. But  will  they  swallow  their  pride  and  what 
they  believe  to  btf  ^eir  patriotism  and  grant  what  is 
demanded  of  them  ? 

Chicago  (Ilk)    Timttif/tMid  (Rep.) 

What  rights  or  special  privileges  have  been  ac- 
quired during  our  military  occupancy  of  Cuba  that  can 
so  have  transformed  our  sacred  trust  for  the  people 
of  Cuba  into  a  shameless  suzerainty  for  the  beneficiar- 
ies of  our  military  occupancy  ?  Before  these  questions 
and  the  stigma  of  broken  faith  and  national  perfidy  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  stands  aghast  and  humil- 
iated. We  are  told  that  "whatever  Ae  opinion  of  the 
country  may  be  there  is  very  little  division  of  senti- 
ment in  Washington" — where  the  policy  of  betrayal 
"commands  the  support  of  men  of  all  parties  in  con- 
gress." Which  merely  goes  to  show  that  the  political 
sense  of  Washington  is  as  dead  as  its  moral  sense. 

Providence  (R.  \.)  Journal  (lad.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  the  fulminations  of 
the  critics  without  suspecting  that  the  very  thorough- 


THB  CUBAN:    "I've  heard  that  word  before."— O/roi/  TrOmmt 

ness  and  fairness  of  this  arrangement  annoys  them. 
They  have  hoped  to  see  this  government  get  into 
trouble  with  Cuba,  they  protested  when  it  virrenched 
Cuba  from  the  g^asp  of  Spain,  they  fought  every  in- 
crease in  the  army  made  necessary  by  the  new  respon- 
sibility, they  have  predicted  all  kinds  of  dire  events, 
and  they  are  at  heart  sorry  because  all  parties  in  the 
senate  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  considerate  and  un- 
ambiguous solution  of  the  Cuban  problem.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  plan  that  especially  provoke  them  are 
those  relating  to  Cuba's  treaty-making  power  and  her 
ability  to  incur  debt,  but  it  can  honestly  be  contended 
that  these  provisions  may  prove  the  best  things  for 
Cuba  in  the  entire  plan. 

New  York   Tribune  (Rep.) 

This  nation  stands  pledged  to  establish  in  Cuba  "a 
stable  government,  capable  of  maintaining  order  and 
observing  its  international  obligations."  It  is,  more- 
over, pledged  to  safeguard  its  own  interests  in  Cuba, 
and  to  preclude  the  recurrence  of  any  such  intolerable 
conditions  as  those  which  necessitated  its  intervention 
three  years  ago.  Such  pledges  will  be  fulfilled  by  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  proposals  made  by 
the  United  States.  They  would  not  be  fulfilled  by 
this  Cuban  proposal,  even  if  it  were  adopted  and  en- 
forced. To  assume  that  they  would  be  fulfilled  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  scheme  which  is  self-confessed  to 
be  incapable  of  enforcement  would  be  the  merest 
trifling. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  {^t.^.) 

The  United  States  has  earned,  by  her  services  to 
Cuba,  a  right  to  have  her  relations  to  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment defined  beyond  the  possibilit>  of  doubt  and 
declared  beyond  the  possibility  of  their  being  set  at 
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naught.  Before  Cuba  shall  emerge  from  her  present 
transition  state,  she  must  state  distinctly  her  under- 
standing of  her  relations  to  the  United  States ;  in  her 
constitution,  so  that  these  relations  shall  constitute  a 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  state  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  in  the  future ;  aod  in  our  first'  trea£y,  so  as  to  give 
to  us  the  efficient  sanction  of  Cuba  herself  for  our  na- 
tional rights  in  the  premises. 

Boston  (Mass.) /o»r»<i/ (Rep.) 

It  would  be  perilous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Cuba 
itself  and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
if  whatever  political  group  of  Cubans  chanced  to  be 
uppermost  were  left  to  govern  the  island  at  its 
will,  without  restrictions  or  guarantees.  The  condi- 
tions enumerated  in  the  senate  declaration  are  moder- 
ate, and  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  Cuban  relations.  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats and  Populists.  They  will  be  bad  counselors  who 
advise  the  Cubans  to  hold  out  against  them. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 

To  Americans  who  think  that  if  Cuba  is  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  the  proposition  should 
emanate  from  the  Cuban  people  without  the  coercive 
influence  of  an  American  army  and  navy  of  occupa- 
tion, this  early  demand  for  Cuban  territory  is  repul- 
sive. The  Isle  of  Pines  is  a  part  of  Havana  province. 
It  is  only  thirty-five  miles  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba.  Its  permanent  occupation  by  the  United  States 
would  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  pledge 
of  1898,  unless  the  people  of  Cuba  should  freely  con- 
sent to  such  occupation. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American  (Rep.) 

If  a  nation  is  dishonored  when  it  breaks  faith, 
coolly,  openly,  and  for  the  sake  of  material  advantage, 
then  the  United  States  stands  before  the  world  dishon- 
ored. For  such  perfidy,  for  such  base  repudiation  of 
a  pledge  which  the  president  who  signed  the  Teller 
resolution  has  declared  to  be  of  the  "highest  honorable 
obligation,"  there  can  be  no  excuse  offered  that  will 
not  emphasize  the  national  disgrace. 
New  York  //eraU  {Ind.) 

There  is  no  hostility,  not  even  any  unfriendUness, 
in  this  country  toward  the  new  republic,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  right  hearty  godspeed.  We  only  ask  those 
whom  we  have  befriended  to  make  such  concessions 
as  will  not  interfere  with  their  progress  toward  stabil- 
ity and*  prosperity,  but  will  give  us  the  right  to  see 
that  their  independence  is  not  interfered  with  nor 
our  own  government  entangled. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  fferaid  (Ind.) 

The  fiery  addresses  against  the  Spooner  amend- 
ment are  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  how  complete- 
ly party  allegiance  will  overshadow  the  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  respect  for  historical  precedent.  All  the  min- 
ority senators  but  one  are  adherents  of  a  party  which 
regards  Thomas  Jefferson  as  its  founder  and  reveres 
his  writings  as  the  gospel  of  democracy.  They  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  statesman  and 
patriot  counseled  precisely  the  same  course  toward 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  that  President  McKinley 
now  wants  to  pursue  in  the  Philippines.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  what  basis  is  there  for  the  denunciation  of 
the  Spooner  amendment  as  being  "vicious  and  per- 
nicious legislation,  subversive  of  the  principles  of  this 
government  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  legis- 
lative enactment?" 

Boston  (Mass.)  ^<'x/(Dero.) 

By  a  party  vote  in  the  senate  the  constitutional 
powers  which  congress  derives  from  the  people  are 
turned  over  to  the  president.  The  surrender  is  com- 
plete.  We  may,  therefore,  face  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 


periment in  absolutism  such  as  no  republic  in  the 
world  ever  made,  as  history  tells  us,  until  republican 
principles  had  become  undermined  and  the  republic 
itself  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  In  his  great  speech 
against  the  Paris  treaty,  more  than  two  years  ago. 
Senator  Hoar  declared  that  the  historian  of  the  fu- 
ture would  date  the  downfall  of  republican  government 
in  America  from  the  administration  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley. It  begins  to  look  as  if  his  prediction  were 
coming  true. 

New  York  Evening  Pest  (Ind. ) 

"Pure,  simple,  undiluted,  unchecked  despotism," 
Senator  Hoar  called  the  action  of  the  senate  in  pass- 
ing the  Spooner  amendment  to  confer  absolute,  mon- 
archical powers  over  twelve  millions  of  human  beings 
upon  five  citizens  of  the  United  States — or  rather  upon 
two,  the  president  and  the  first  civil  governor  ap- 
pointed. The  one  encouraging  feature  of  this  whole 
melancholy  spectacle  of  the  senate  of  a  republic  voting 
away  such  vast  powers  in  obedience'to  blind  party  sen- 
timent, was  the  acceptance  of  Senator  Hoar's  amend- 
ment. 

War  Tax  Reduction 

The  war  revenue  reduction  bill  passed  both  houses 
of  congress  on  the  last  day  of  February.  Besides  ma- 
terial reduction  of  the  tax  on  beer,  tobacco,  bucket- 
shop  transactions,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  the 
following  taxes  were  repealed :  On  commercial  brok- 
ers, checks,  certificates  of  deposit,  notes,  money  or- 
ders, bills  of  lading,  express  receipts,  telephone  mes- 
*  sages,  bonds,  conveyances,  telegrams,  life  insurance, 
leases,  mortgages,  passage  tickets,  warehouse  receipts, 
proprietary  medicines,  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and 
chewing  gum.  The  modifications  of  the  law  go  into 
effect  in  nearly  all  ca^es  on  July  i,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  revenue  reduction  of  $41,000,000  will  be  ef- 
fected. ^ 


Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Past-Stanaar J  (Rep.) 

The  modification  of  the  war  revenue  tax  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  wisely,  the  taxes  which  affect 
the  people  who  can  least  afford  it,  and  which  bear 
upon  the  necessities  of  life,  and  which  have  a  bad  in- 
fluence upon  the  disposition  being  removed  first. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 

President  McKinley  had  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  war  taxes  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000. 
The  differences  between  the  senate  and  house  were  so 
radical'that  it  was  feared  that  compromise  was  out  of 
the  question.  Indeed,  there  was  an  impression  tiiat 
extravagance  in  appropriations  threatened  a  deficit 
and  that  no  relief  whatever  from  the  war  taxes  was  to 
be  granted.  The  bill,  as  finally  agreed  on,  shows  too 
much  deference  to  the  beer  and  tobacco  interests,  rep- 
resenting luxuries  that  might  well  bear  taxation,  but 
on  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf  it  will  be  gladly  accepted 
by  the  public. 

New  Yoric  fyorU  (Dem.) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  will 
effect  a  reduction  of  about  $42,000,000  in  the  $100,- 
000,000  of  taxes  voted  nearly  three  years  ago  for  a 
war  that  was  ended  in  four  months.  Of  this  reduction 
about  $10,000,000  is  taken  from  beer  (for  the  benefit 
of  the  brewers),  $10,500,000  from  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes  (for  the  benefit  of  the  tobacco  trusts), 
$7,000,000  from  bank  checks,  $4,000,000  from  pro- 
prietary medicines  and  chewing-g^m,  $3,000,000  from 
insurance,  $5,000,000  from  notes  and  conveyances, 
and  $800,000  from  telegframs,  express  receipts,  etc. 
Most  of  these  are  taxes  upon  wealth  or  upon  persons 
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jyi^  JWe^s.  The  taxes  acttiaUv  paid  by  the  consum- 
ers-^the  great  mass  of  the  people — are  left  untouched, 
as  was  the  case  in  repealing  the  war  taxes  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  But  as  the  stamp  taxes  are  vexatious 
and  uimecessary,  the  country  will  rejoice  at  their 
repeal. 

The  Sampson  Letter 
The  senate  on  the  26th  confirmed  all  the  naval 
nominations  for  promotion  except  those  of  Admirals 
Sampson  and  Schley.  The  bitterness  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  relative  deserts  of  these  two  officers 
has  been  accentuated  by  a  letter  of  Admiral  Samp- 


OUNNBR  MORQAN 

son's,  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  in  reference 
to  the  application  of  Gunner  Morgan,  formerly  of  the 
Maine,  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  under 
the  law  which  provides  that  six  warrant  officers  may 
by  examination  and  with  the  approval  of  a  command- 
ing officer  receive  commissions  as  ensigns.  Admiral 
Sunpson  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  said  in  effect 
that  Morgan  was  worthy  of  the  appointment,  but  he 
added : 

While  it  is  true  that  these  men  (warrant  officers)  are  se- 
lected from  a  large  class  of  men  of  very  unusual  ability,  which 
distinguishes  them  as  perhaps  the  professional  equals  of 
their  officers  as  far  as  their  technical  education  stands,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  are  recruited  from  a  class  of  men  who  have 
not  had  the  social  advantages  that  are  a  requisite  for  a  com- 
missioned officer.  It  is  submitted  that  in  time  of  peace  the 
navy's  function  consists,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  representing 
the  country  abroad,  and  it  is  important  that  the  navy's  rep- 
resentatives should  be  men  of  at  least  refinement.  While 
there  are  perhaps  a  certain  few  among  the  warrant  officers 
who  could  fulfill  this  requirement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  vast  majority  of  them  could  not.  Once  they  are  com- 
missioned, they  will  have  the  same  social  standing  as  other 
<^cers,  and  no  distinction  properly  could  be  made  in  extend- 
ing general  invitations.  The  consequences  that  would  arise 
from  their  acceptance  might  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
oavy  or  the  country  which  the  navy  represents. 

Effective  use  of  this  letter  was  made  by  the  ad- 
miral's foes  in  the  senate. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  (Dem.) 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  either  the 
army  or  the  navy  in  which  a  commander  has  objected 
to  the  promotion  of  gallant  subordinates  because  they 
are  recruited  from  a  class  without  social  standing 


egpal  to  the  officei;s  geneplly,  and  it  is  ^e,w9rsf  ^- 
hibition  of  snobbei^  teat  lias  ever  be^  publicly  pre- 
sented in  official  life  under  our  government.  "When 
Schley  had  won  the  greatest  naval  victory  of  the 
world's  history  at  Santiago  in  the  absence  of  Samp- 
son he  publicly  declkred  diat  the  victory  was  due  "to 
the  men  behind  the  guns,"  and  a 'private  on  his  ves- 
sel, who  performed  a  feat  of  uncommon  valor,  after 
several  officers  had  failed  to  extract  a  lodged  cartridge 
in  a  gun  that  was  much  needed  in  action,  was 
promptly  recommended  for  promotion,  without  in- 
quiring the  gentleness  of  his  birth,  and  it  was  as 
promptly  gfiven  by  the  government.  Sampson's 
record  protesting  against  the  promotion  of  the  man 
whose  merits  he  could  not  dispute,  solely  because  of 
the  social  position  of  the  gunner's  class,  is  disgraceful 
to  himself  and  grossly  unjust  to  the  heroic  gunner. 

New  York  7V»w^(Dem.) 

The  papers  and  politicians  that  aim  at  popularity 
with  the  unthinking  and  unintelligent  are  indulging  in 
frenzied  denunciation  of  the  officer  who  dared  to 
speak  of  refinement  and  social  graces  as  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  holding  of  naval  commissions, 
while  calmer  critics  admit  the  general  truth  of  what 
the  admiral  said,  and  object  chiefly  to  his  failure  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule  and  that  the  innovation  he  opposes  was  de- 
signed to  turn  one  class  of  exceptions  to  good  ac- 
count. With  a  door  opened  between  the  berth  deck 
and  the  wardroom,  even  though  the  door  is  a  very 
narrow  one,  the  life  of  a  common  sailor  on  a  man-of- 
war  would  become  endurable  to  men  who  now  would 
enter  it  only  in  a  moment  of  extreme  desperation. 
This  would  increase  the  number  of  those  exceptions 
the  existence  of  which  even  Admiral  Sampson  ad- 
mits, and  in  the  same  proportion  decrease  the  dan- 
gers which  he  fears  from  letting  down  the  ancient  bars. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  £t^ie  (Ind.  Dem.) 

We  regard  the  letter  of  Sampson  as  unfortunate 
and  inopportune,  as  embarrassing  and  unwise,  how- 
ever candid  or  however  entitled  to  respect  for  its 
candor  it  may  be.  Still,  we  are  not  sorry  that  it  was 
written,  for  what  is  in  a  man  ought  to  come  out  of 
him  when  the  man's  promotion  above  his  seniors  is 
urged.  Nor  are  we  sorry  that  it  has  been  published, 
for  people  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of  a  man  and  to 
the  whole  of  his  views  when  they  are  asked  to  honor 
him  above  all  of  his  sort,  under  the  operation  of  law. 
The  administration  has  very  justly  and  very  for- 
tunately discarded  the  suggestions  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son, who  has  rendered  the  ability  of  those  naturally 
desirous  to  secure  his  promotion  much  less  than  it 
was  before  the  disclosure  made  today. 
New  York  Press  (Rep.) 

Admiral  Sampson's  bitterest  enemy — and  of  ene- 
mies he  has  many-7-couId  not  have  conceived  a 
weapon  which  would  have  damaged  him  so  severely 
in  the  estimation  of  a  people  whose  government,  laws, 
and  customs  are  founded  on  the  reverse  of  that  ex- 
pressed opinion  as  those  words  from  his  own  lips. 
Nor  in  any  other  way  could  Admiral  Sampson  have 
injured  the  service  in  which  his  career  has  formed  so 
honorable  a  part,  for  he  has  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  relentless  foes  of  an  adequate  American 
navy — ^the  foes  whose  rallying  cry  has  been  that  to 
build  up  a  navy  was  only  a  guise  to  foster  a  privileged 
aristocracy  in  a  country  whose  constitution  opens  the 
highest  official  doors  to  all  her  "equal"  sons. 
Baltimore-^Md.)  American  (Kep.) 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  cad.  Literally  inter- 
preted, it  means  that  Admiral  Sampson  would  have 
the  official  list  of  the  navy  converted  into  a  register 
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'oif  bed'ecked  and  bedizqgod"s6cie^y  fops.  He  wHiiis 
men  who  can  wear  dress  uniforms  becomingly,  who 
can  dance  with  the  poetry  of  motion,  who  can  spend 
their  time  saying  meaningless  nothings  to  ladies. 
We  had  a  sample  of  them  in  Sampson,  and  the  nation 
should  give  everlasting  thanks  that  when  the  crucial 
moment  arrived  th^e  was  a  man  there  to  fight  and 
win  the  battle — a  man  who  was  and  is  a  gentleman, 
one  by  birth,  breeding,  and  training,  and  who  did 
not  waste  his  time  in  Oie  gay  social  circles.  Admiral 
Schley,  than  whom  there  is  no  truer  gentleman,  was 
not  afraid  of  the  noise  and  smoke  of  battle,  and  be- 
cause he  was  not  the  nation  won  everlasting  glory. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Zet/^er  (Ind.  Rep.) 

Every  patriotic  and  sensible  American  believes 
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just  as  Strongly  as  Admiral  Sampson  that  all  men 
who  represent  the  United  States  government  and  the 
great  American  people  in  an  official  capacity  at  home 
or  abroad  should  be  able  to  stand  "firm  in  their  shoes" 
in  any  company  at  any  time  and  not  appear  at  a  dis- 
advantage; but  Admiral  Sampson  is  in  error  in  as- 
suming that  the  excellent  training  school  at  An- 
napolis is  the  only  gateway  by  which  an  American 
sailor  may  become  an  "officer  and  a  gentleman." 
Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  Hull,  Stewart,  Barron,  Stock- 
ton, Porter,  Farragut,  and  other  distinguished  naval 
officers,  who  never  went  to  Annapolis,  are  cited 
against  Admiral  Sampson's  contention,  which,  in- 
deed, scarcely  admits  of  any  serious  defense. 
Philadelphia  (Fa.)  /VorM  American  (Rep.) 

Sampson's  conduct  towards  Schley  and  his  posi- 
tion regarding  the  application  of  Morgan  are  incom- 
patible with  the  course  which  a  true  gentleman,  from 
whatever  rank  of  life,  should  follow.  It  is  not  his 
fault — we  should  not  hate  him  for  it.  It  is  his  crown- 
ing misfortune,  and  we  should  give  him  compassion. 
There  are  many  men,  sprung  from  as  low  a  root  as 
Sampson,  who  would  have  borne  themselves  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  infinitely  more  nobleness 
and  irttelligence  than  did  he.  But  he  never  rose 
above  the  notion  that  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  gen- 
teel, and  that  error  has  destroyed  him. 

Chicago  (III.)  EvtMtng  Post  (Rep.) 

One  gentleman  will  always  discover  another,  no 
matter  what  the  manner  of  his  speech,  deportment, 
or  apparel,  and  he  can  just  as  quickly  see  where  gen- 
tle-manliness is  little  more  than  a  theatrical  make- 


'ip.  ''W  our  army  aira^'avy  merit  should  be^tiie  first 
consideration,  and  where  tliis  is  combined  with  ster- 
ling manhood,  constant  consideration  for  others, 
good  morals,  and  clean  speech,  there  lies  the  material 
for  the  most  efficient  officer  and  the  truest  gentle- 
man. We  need  never  fear  that  such  will  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  navy  or  the  country. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  />rM/ (Rep.) 

Admiral  Sampson  has  fearlessly  and  frankly  ex- 
pressed the  fefeling  of  naval  officers.  He  and  they 
are  wrong.  The  men  before  the  mast  have  improved. 
They  are  better,  all  around,  than  in  the  past  days  of 
the  cat,  the  triangle,  and  the  officer's  smoking  pistol 
and  dripping  cutlass  as  a  means  of  enforcing  dis- 
cipline in  action  behind  the  guns.  Old  traditions 
must  give  way.  The  way  into  the  wardroom  must 
be  opened.  But  no  candid  man  will  hold  Admiral 
Sampson  personally  responsible  for  sentiments  due 
to  traditions,  conditions,  and  precedents  shared  by 
all  other  naval  officers. 

4* 

Free  Speech  in  the  House 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 

The  grievance  of  Mr.  Lentz,  of  Ohio,  is  that  a 
"speech"  of  his,  which  he  had  turned  in  under  the  gen- 
eral "le^ve  to  print,"  had  been  omitted  from  the 
Record,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  speaker.  And  thereupon  Mr.  Lentz 
proceeded,  after  his  manner,  to  inquire  whether  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  to  be  denied  to 
members  of  congress,  whether  there  was  a  censorship 
of  their  utterances  "such  as  exists  in  the  Philippine 
islands,"  and  so  forth.  The  speaker,  on  his  part,  was 
dignified  and  pertinent.  He  explained  that  it  had 
been  complained  to  him  that  Mr.  Lentz's  so-called 
speech  went  even  further  in  defying  decency  and  in 
gross  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  house  than  is  the 
habit  of  its  author  when  he  actually  talks.  He  had 
accordingly  laid  the  speech  aside  to  examine  whether 
it  was  "fit  to  print."  But,  on  examining  the  copy,  he 
did  not  see  that  it  was  so  much  worse  than  the  stuff 
its  author  talks  in  the  house  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  interfere,  and  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Record  about 
twenty  minutes  before  Lentz  began  to  howl.  This 
explanation  seems  to  have  shut  up  Lentz.  But  there 
is  something  else  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  really  aggrieved.  The 
Congressional  Record  is  either  a  record  of  what  has 
been  actually  said  in  congress,  in  debate,  and  subject 
to  contradiction  or  correction,  or  it  is  nothing  for 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay.  They  are  no  more  bound  than  they 
are  inclined  to  keep  an  open  area  or  rag-bag  for  the 
individual  vagaries  of  members  of  congress  about 
things  in  general. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  CDem.) 

Should  this  act  be  tolerated  by  the  country  as  it 
has  been  by  a  partisan  majority  of  the  house  a  great 
abuse  of  the  power  of  a  speaker  might  follow.  It  has 
become  a  custom  to  fill  the  Congressional  Record  with 
undelivered  campaign  speeches  under  formal  leave  of 
the  house.  Some  of  these  speeches  appear  in  supple- 
ments for  distribution  throughout  the  country  after  the 
adjournment  of  congress.  But  a  speaker  of  the 
house,  acting  under  advice  of  an  unscrupulous  par- 
tisan like  Mr.  Grosvenor,  could  readily  order  the  pub- 
lic printer  to  withhold  the  speech  of  any  member  if 
upon  consultation  it  should  be  deemed  offensive  or 
injurious  to  the  party  in  power.  What  has  been  done 
with  the  speech  of  Representative  Lentz  could  be  re- 
peated on  occasion  in  any  number  of  cases.     Instead 
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of  covering  the  retreat  of  Speaker  Henderson,  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming  to  the  Republican  majority 
of  the  house  to  have  supported  the  resolution  con- 
demning, his  act  as  a  grave  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
its  members.  There  is  not  a  Republican  member  of 
the  house  who  would  not  denounce  any  such  act  of  a 
Democratic  speaker  toward  himself  as  a  great  outrage 
on  the  parliamentary  freedom  of  speech. 

Washini^oii  (D.  C.)  Timu  (Dem.) 

The  American  people  are  already  familiar  with  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  their  national  house  of  represen- 
tatives has  been  shorn  of  its  independence  and  the  or- 
dinary rights  of  a  deliberative  body.  Consequently, 
they  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  learn,  as  they 
will  from  the  press  today,  that  the  last  remaining 
right  of  representatives  in  congress,  that  of  free 
speech,  has  been  stricken  down  by  the  power  of  the 
Hanna  combination. 

4* 

The  Return  of  Minister  Conger 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 

We  have  the  feeling  that  there  will  be  not  much 
concern  that  the  interests  erf  the  United  States  will 
suffer  by  the  withdrawal  of  Minister  Conger  from 
his  post  in  China.  Neither  the  president  nor  the 
people  have  fdt  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  that  functionary  in  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  though  there  has  been  a  feel- 
vaz  of  forbearance  toward  him  until  the  fullest  facts 
renting  to  the  subject  have  been  made  known.  Mr. 
Rockhill,  who  takes  his  place,  may  be  the  man  best 
fitted  to  fill  it  permanently;   here,  too,  there  is  no 
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disposition  to  form  a  hasty  judgment;  but  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  general  mind  that,  in  the  crisis  of 
eastern  affairs,  it  is  pointed  out  as  necessary  that  the 
nation  should  have  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  can 
be  induced  to  take  the  place  sent  to  represent  it  in 
China. 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Rtgistir 
Nobody  believes  that  Mr.  Conger  voluntarily 
asked  for  leave  of  absence  at  this  critical  period  of 
negotiations  in  China.  He  has  long  been  out  of  ac- 
cord with  the  state  department,  and  his  impetuous 
and  thoughtless  conduct  has  seriously  jeopardized 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  the  councils  of 
the  powers  at  Peking.  In  removing  him  the  presi- 
dent does  well.    It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  improve  the 


situation,  however,  to  appoint  as  Conger's  successor 
William  W.  Rockhill,  acting  minister.  But  Mr.  Rock- 
hill  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  state  department, 
and,  of  course,  that  jetties  it.  Mr.  Rockhill  will  prob- 
ably get  the  post  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  appoint- 
ment will  be  an  open  affront  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  must  be  persona  turn  grata  in  a  high 
degree  because  of  his  hostile  statements  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Shanghai.  1 

Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Dematrat  and  Chronicle 

Mr.  Conger  is  an  able  and  experienced  man. 
When  the  siege  closed,  when  he  and  the  other  for- 
eigners were  assured  of  safety  by  the  arrival  of  the 
relief  forces  and  the  time  had  come  to  deal  with  the 
government  of  China  with  a  view  to  exacting  re- 
prisals and  guarantees  for  the  future,  Mr.  Conger 
could  be  depended  on  to  approach  the  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  foreign  ministers  in  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  a  statesman.  So  far  as  any  definite 
intelligence  shows,  he  has  said  and  done  nothing 
contrary  to  the  policy  and  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  experiences  of  the  past  year  have  im- 
posed a  tremendous  strain  upon  his  vitality  and  the 
health  of  his  family.  From  it  he  has  had  no  respite. 
His  environment  since  the  siege  has  been  constantly 
suggestive  of  the  awful  suspense  of  those  weeks  of 
terror  through  which  all  foreigners  in  Peking  last 
summer  had  to  pass,  and  the  time  has  now  come  in 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  imperial  authorities 
when  he  can  honorably  claim  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing home,  bringing  with  him  the  members  of  his 
family  who  so  nobly  endured  the  hardships  of  the 
siege. 

The   Death  of  a  Great  Lawyer :  W.  M.  Evarts 

William  Maxwell  Evarts  died  at  New  York  hist 
Thursday.  He  was  bom  at  Boston,  February  6, 1818. 
Mr.  Evarts  held  many  high  offices,  but  all  his  com- 
mentators agree  that  it  was  as  a  lawyer,  an  advocate, 
that  he  was  greatest.  His  most  notable  single  ef- 
fort was  his  defense  of  President  Johnson  in  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  of  1868.  To  Mr.  Evarts  is 
commonly  granted  a  large  measure  of  the  credit  for 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and 
next  to  this  case  in  importance  is  to  be  ranked  the 
Hayes-Tilden  contest,  in  which  Evarts  appeared  for 
the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Evarts  was  attorney  gen- 
eral, 1868-1869;  secretary  of  state,  1877-1881,  and 
United  States  senator  from  New  York,  1885-1891. 

The  New  York  Press,  commenting  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Evarts,  asks  if  we  have  seen  the  last  of  "great 
lawyers"  of  the  t)rpe  of  which  Webster  was  the  best 
example.  The  Press  is  disposed  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion affirmatively,  and  it  attributes  the  dearth  of  "great 
lawyers"  to  the  fact  that  the  client  now  overshadows 
the  lawyer,  while,  formerly,  the  conditions  were  re- 
versed. "In  the  Websterian  sense  we  seem  to  see 
the  last  of  gre^t  lawyers  in  the  passing  of  the  ven- 
erated patriot  whose  first  citizenship  of  this  great  com- 
monwealth was  so  long  unchallenged,"  the  Press  con- 
cludes. 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  EagU 
Mr.  Evarts  was  not  only  a  great  lawyer,  an  able 
statesman,  and  a  great  character,  but  he  was  an  unique 
New  Yorker.  His  was  the  wit,  diamond-pointed, 
which  sparkled  without  wounding.  His  was  the  hu- 
mor as  debonair  as  dry,  and  as  genial  as  subtle.  His 
was  the  power  of  epigram,  antitiiesis  or  characteriza- 
tion that  grave  to  thought  the  light  for  its  entrance  into 
the  mind,  and  to  fancy  the  barb  that  winged  its  course 
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to  the  recesses  of  the  imagination  and  to  the  center 
of  the  heart.  His  was  the  anecdotal  power  that  united 
the  finality  of  culture  with  the  simplicity  of  experience, 
and  which  gilded  conversation  with  the  sheen  of  gold, 
and  gave  to  it  the  (:harm  that  made  listening  a  luxury, 
enjoyment  contagious,  imitation  a  failure,  emulation 
a  temerity,  and  admiration  spontaneous.  And  all 
this  concurred  with  an  involution  and  circumlocution 
of  oratorical  style,  that,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
was  the  envy  and  despair  of  colleagues  or  of  rivals. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

Mr.  Evarts  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  schools  of  politicians,  if 
he  may  be  classed  among  them.  He  was  a  politician, 
if  at  all,  in  the  best  sense.  He  never  permitted  his 
ambitions  to  get  in  the  way  of  those  strong  general 
powers  which  he  made  so  serviceable  to  his  genera- 
tion. They  were  subordinate  and  incidental.  There 
was  always  ground  of  which  he  was  sure,  to  stand 
upon.  He  knew  there  was  always  room  at  the  top, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  took  his  place.  Though  not 
demonstrative,  especially  in  the  lighter  vein,  there 
was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  humor  and  appreciation 
of  humor  in  his  nature  which  frequently  flashed  out 
the  more  brilliantly  because  unexpected.  His  life 
work  was  ended  some  time  ago,  but  his  name  will  hold 
an  unquestioned  place  among  famous  Americans. 
New  York  Tributu 

Mr.  Evarts's  instincts  and  activities  were  invariably 
on  the  side  of  good  government,  and  he  never  lost  his 
influence  by  losing  his  mental  and  moral  balance.  No 
irrational  propaganda  obtained  his  support,  and  least 
of  all  a  prejudice  masquerading  as  a  principle.  He 
moved  through  life  serenely,  gathering  from  year  to 
year  the  rewards  of  high  ambition.  He  was  not 
solicitous  to  press  a  personal  claim  to  preferment  or 
m  the  slightest  degree  resentful  when  honors  which 
mi^ht  have  been  appropriately  bestowed  on  him  were 
assigned  to  others.  His  title  to  a  secure  place  among 
the  distinguished  citizens  and  servants  of  his  country 
is  indisputable. 

•I* 
The  Revival  of  Slavery 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
The  method  of  reestablishing  slavery  in  South 
Carolina  is  shown  by  a  contract  to  whidi  a  fanner 
named  Newell,  living  in  Anderson  county,  requires  his 
Negro  laborers  to  affix  their  names  or  marks.  Some 
of  the  conditions  to  which  they  subscribe  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  agree  at  all  times  to  be  subject  to  the  orders  and  com- 
mands of  said  landlord  or  his  agents.  He  shall  have  a  right 
to  use  such  force  as  he  or  his  agents  may  deem  necessary  to 
require  me  to  remain  on  his  farm  and  perform  good  and 
satisfactory  services.  He  shall  have  the  right  to  lock  me  up 
for  safe  keeping  He  shall  have  the  right  to  work  me  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  farm.  And  if  I  should  leave 
his  farm  or  run  away,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  offer  and  pay 
a  reward  of  not  exceeding  $25  for  my  capture  and  return, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  same,  which  amount  so  ad- 
vanced, together  with  any  indebtedness  I  may  owe  at  the 
expiration  of  above  time,  I  agree  to  work  out  under  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  contract  at  same  wages  as  above. 
In  one  case  arising  under  this  arrangement  a  Ne- 
gro was  shot  and  killed  while  attempting  to  escape 
from  a  stockade  where  he  was  confined  with  a  number 
of  convict  laborers.  During  t|ie  investigation  of  the 
murder  the  contract  was  brought  to  light,  and  was  .se- 
verely denounced  by  Judge  Bennett,  of  Anderson 
county,  who  declared  that  it  reduced  ignorant  and 
helpless  Negroes  to  a  condition  worse  than  old-time 
slavery.    He  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  make  an  ex- 


haustive inquiry  into  the  existence  of  such  contracts, 
charging  that  they  were  oppressive  and  unlawful,  and 
that  they  subjected  to  imprisonment  any  employer 
working  his  hands  on  the  conditions  described.  Judge 
Bennett  is  to  be  commended  for  his  just  indignation 
and  vigorous  action,  and  it  is  to  be  h<^ed  that  the  en- 
tire judiciary  of  the  state  will  take  a  like  view  and  en- 
force it  with  uncompromising  energy. 

Congressional  Summary 

February  25. — In  the  senate  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill  being  under  consideration,  amendments  were 
offered  defining  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  and  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Sharp  opposition  to  die  Philippine  amendment 
developed  on  the  Democratic  side,  beginning  with  a 
point  of  order,  which  the  senate  overruled,  and  fol- 
lowed with  speeches  by  Senators  Tillman,  Rawlins, 
Caffery,  Bacon,  and  Morgan;  the  amendment  was 
defended  by  its  author,  Mr.  Spooner;  Senators  Vest, 
Hoar,  Bacon,  and  Rawlins  offered  amendments  tend- 
ing to  limit  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Spooner 
amendment;  an  evening  session  was  held  to  allow 
time  to  continue  the  debate.  The  house  decided  to 
accept  the  senate's  action  in  striking  from  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  the  provision  for  two  battleships 
and  two  cruisers. 

February  26. — ^The  army  appropriation  bill  was 
considered  at  day  and  night  sessions;  a  modification 
of  the  Spooner  Philippine  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hoar  was  accepted ;  Mr.  Morgan  finished  his  speech 
in  opposition  Jto  the  government's  policy ;  Mr.  Allen 
made  a  sharp  attack  on  Admiral  Sampson  for  his 
letter  in  the  case  of  Gunner  Morgan.  There  was  an 
exciting  controversy  in  the  house  over  a  charge  made 
by  Mr.  Lentz,  of  Ohio,  that  one  of  his  speedies  had 
been  withheld  from  the  Record;  the  Indian  and  naval 
appropriation  bills  were  sent  back  to  conference. 

February  27. — ^The  senate  debated  the  Philippine 
and  Cuban  amendments  to  the  army  appropriation 
bOl ;  all  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  minority  were 
voted  down,  and  the  Spooner  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  27;  the  Cuban  amendment  was  then 
taken  up,  and  a  vote  was  not  reached  until  after  mid- 
night, when  it  was  passed,  ayes,  43;  nays,  20;  the 
army  appropriation  was  also  passed,  43  to  18,  and  at 
I  a.  m.  the  senate  adjourned.  The  house  had  a  busy 
day  of  routine,  agreeing  to  the  conference  reports  on 
the  fortification,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  military 
academy  bills,  the  last  named  containing  the  anti- 
hazing  legislation. 

February  28. — ^The  river  and  harbor  bill,  carr)ring 
$50,000,000,  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  sundry  civil  bill  began ;  much  other  routine 
business  was  transacted.  Conference  reports  on  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  and  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bills  were  adopted  by  the  house,  and  the  post- 
office  bill  was  sent  back  to  conference;  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  revenue  cutter  service  was.  considered.  Both 
houses  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  war  rev- 
enue reduction  bill,  thus  finally  passing  that  measure. 
March  i. — In  the  senate  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill  was  considered  at  day  and  night  sessions,  and 
a  large  amount  of  routine  business  was  transacted. 
The  senate  amendments  to  the  army  appropriation  bill 
^ere  concurred  in  by  the  house  by  a  vote  of  159  to 
134;  action  was  taken  on  a  number  of  conference  re- 
ports, including  those  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill ; 
the  St.  Louis  fair  bill  was  sent  back  to  conference; 
the  Charleston  exposition  amendment  was  defeated. 
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March  2. — ^The  senate  passed  the  general  de- 
ficiency, the  last  of  the  big  supply  bills,  thus  leaving 
the  way  clear  for  the  final  adjournment ;  the  measure 
increasing  the  cost  of  public  buildings  in  thirty-two 
states,  known  as  the  omnibus  public  building  bill,  was 
passed,  and  Mr.  Clay,  of  Georgia,  delivered  a  pre- 
pared speech  in  favor  of  the  construction  by  this  gov- 
ernment of  the  Nicaragua  canal;  the  night  session 
was  devoted  largely  to  listening  to  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Chandler  urging  an  investigation  of  the  election  of 
W.  A.  Clark  as  a  senator  from  Montana.  The  house, 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  passed  a  number  of  im- 
portant bills,  including  those  for  a  national  standard- 
izing bureau,  for  conferring  bronze  medals  on  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  for  dis- 
tinguished heroism,  to  amend  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws,  and  the  omnibus  public  building  bill ;  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  was  also  finally  disposed  of; 
many  conferences  were  advanced. 

March  3. — Both  senate  and  house  were  in  session, 
the  former  working  as  the  "legislative  day  of  Satur- 
day" and  the  house  as  of  Friday.  After  a  spirited 
fight,  both  in  conference  and  on  the  floor  of  the  sen- 
ate, the  final  conference  report  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill  was  agreed  to,  the  senate  receding  from 
the  one  contested  amendment  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  three  additional  Holland  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats.  In  the  house  there  was  a  contest  during 
the  afternoon  over  the  senate  amendment  to  the  sun- 
dry civil  bill,  which  linked  together  the  fate  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and  Charleston  exposition  appro- 
priations; Mr.  Cannon  led  the  fight  Against  them, 
and  defeated  a  motion  to  concur. 


The  fifty-sixth  congress  was  in  session  197  days, 
which  is  less  than  any  congress  for  years.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  bills  and  acts  is  given  by  the 
house  tally  clerk:  Number  of  bills,  14,336;  number 
of  reports,  3,000;  public  acts,  345;  private  acts, 
1,250;  total  acts,  1,595;  number  of  joint  resolutions, 
395.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  lapses  for  failure  of 
ratification,  and  it  is  expected  that  negotiations  will 
begin  anew  for  another  treaty.  All  the  reciprocity 
treaties  were  abandoned  some  days  before  the  end 
of  the  session. 

One  of  the  closing  incidents  of  the  session  was  the 
singing  of  popular  songs  by  members  during  the  night 
recesses.  While  the  national  anthem  was  being  sung 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  galleries 
rose.  A  number  of  West  Point  cadets  who  were  pres- 
ent stood  at  attention. 


Various  Topics 

NOT  YET:  The  itnrentor  of  liquid  air  has  not  yet  asked 
for  a  protective  tariflF  on  the  raw  material.— CommoMr. 

"MRS.  NATION  is  ruled  by  du^eory  that  the'  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  also  rocks  the  join!;"  says  the  Lawrence 
(Kas.)  Journal. 

THE  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES,  for  the  first  time, 
were  conducted  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  the- 
house,  the  custom  heretofore  having  been  to  leave  the  conduct 
of  the  inauguration. entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  body 
of  congress. 

THE  DANISH  GOVERNMENT,  says  the  Copenhagem 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  has  suddenly  brokeni 
off  dealings  with  the  United  States  regarding  the  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  due  to  a  satisfactory  offer  made  by 
the  Danish  East  Asian  steamship  company  to  administer 
the  islands  in  the  future. 

THE  OREGON  DEADLOCK  was  broken  last  week  by 
the  election  of  John  H.  Mitchell,  who  already  has  represented 
the  state  for  three  terms  in  the  upper  branch  of  congress. 
The  exciting  scenes  of  a  stampede  accompanied  the  election, 
which  occurred  after  a  night  of  wire-pulling  and  balloting, 
and  only  a  few  moments  before  the  legislature  adjourned* 
sine  die.  The  result  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
thirty-five  Republicans  and  eleven  Democrats,  making  forty- 
six  votes,  just  a  majority,  and  was  reached  on  the  fifty-third 
ballot 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS- 
is  not  one  that  is  calculated  to  impress  the  effete  legislatures 
of  the  old  world  with  the  expeditious,  businesslike  manner 
in  which  republics  transact  the  business  of  the  natioa 
Squeezing  the  speeches  and  inconsequential  debates  out  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  two  sessions  would  leave 
very  little,  in  fact,  for  the  historian,  who  must  confine  him- 
self to  actual  deeds.  Confronted  by  legislative  tasks  of  great 
national  import,  calling  for  the  highest  type  of  constructive 
statesmanship,  the  roll  of  work  actually  accomplished  by  the 
fifty-sixth  congress,  printed  in  great  primer  type,  would  not 
occupy  more  than  a  quarter-page  of  the  Record. 

NEW  VERBS:  The  felicitous  coinage  of  "morganeer"^ 
suggests  that  our  vocabulary  might  be  still  further  expanded 
on  the  same  principle  and  incidentally  serve  to  perpetuate 
historic  names.  Why  in  time  to  come  should  we  not  say 
that  our  universities  have  been  "rockefellered"  rather  than 
endowed?  That  our  public  libraries  have  been  "camegied," 
our  literary  fields  "howellized,"  and  our  rum  shops  "na- 
tioned?"  Furthermore,  since  the  ponderous  senator  from> 
Ohio  has  so  extended  his  sphere  of  influence  as  to  advise 
"a  business  man"  for  mayor  of  New  York,  why  not  a  gen- 
eral comprehension  of  the  mingling  of  business  and  politics- 
under  the  term  "hannarate?"  There  are  no  plainer  ways 
than  these  of  preserving  and  popularizing  the  large  facts  of 
history  while  we  talk. — New  York  World. 


A  bood  of  sympathy  dotb  dwall  within 
Oar  louU  and  mska  our  hoarts  akin. 

— Afimmiafalit  7Vit$m* 


CRoKKK— "If  1  hadn't  ahut  up  that  com- 
mittee they  would  have  rained  my  butlnata." 
—Mm  Vtrf  lyOmu 


nls  uNcl<b— "Take  It.  sonay.     IVa  goeA 
or  your  eonatltutlon."— J/nMMi^^«ASr.AM(nM/ 
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Political  Conditions  in  Italy 

London  Times 
The  overthrow  of  the  Italian  cabinet  had  been  for 
some  time  anticipated.  The  government  of  Signor 
Saracco  was  defeated  after  the  acceptance  of  an 
amendment  to  a  motion  of  censure  moved  by  Signor 
Daneo,  denouncing  the  vacillating  attitude  of  the  min- 
istry on  the  labor  question.  The  original  resolution 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  rather  more  than  two 
to  one,  an  amendment  being  adopted,  brought  for- 
ward by  Sigfnor  Fulci,  one  of  the  Giolittian  group. 
This  was  supported  both  by  the  extreme  Radical  fac- 
tions and  by  the  Conservative  Center,  of  which  Baron 
Sonnino  is  the  leader.  As  the  result  of  the  division, 
the  prime  minister,  Signor  Saracco,  laid  his  resigna- 
tion before  the  king,  which  was  accepted.  The  Italian 
parliament  is  divided  into  so  many  warring  factions 
that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will  be  the  result  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Saracco  cabinet.  The  king  sent  at 
once  for  the  presidents  of  the  two  legislative  chambers 
and  for  the  leaders  of  the  principal  political  groups. 
But,  for  some  days,  nothing  was  settled.  Even  now  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  sovereign  has  been  able 
to  entrust  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  a  statesman  with  a 
solid  majority  behind  him.  The  Italian  monarchy,  it 
seems,  will  have  to  go  on  with  a  policy  and  an  ad- 
ministration which  live  from  hand  to  moutfi.  It  is 
particularly  deplorable  that  this  should  be  the  case  at 
a  time  when  the  future  of  Italy  is  so  plainly  depend- 
ent on  the  permanence  of  her  social  system,  and  when 
any  shock  to  her  institutions  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  government  which  the  king  has  induced 
Signor  Zanardelli  to  form  will  at  least  remain  a  "going 
concern"  for  as  long  a  period  as  that  of  General  Pell- 
oux  or  of  Signor  Saracco.  Not  much  more  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  moment,  but  an)rthing  less  would 
be  a  disgrace  and  a  disaster  to  Italy  as  a  constitutional 
state. 

London  GMe 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  has  not  had  long  to 
wait  for  an  experience  of  the  chronic  difficulty  which 
besets  constitutional  government  in  Italy.  It  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  Saracco  cabinet  would  not  have 
had  a  much  longer  tenure  of  power,  even  if  it  had 
been  composed  of  more  promising  elements.  The 
crux  of  every  Italian  premier  in  turn  is  the  disorgan- 
ized condition  of  the  lower  house.  Factions  and 
groups  have  taken  the  place  of  parties  divided  by 
legitimate  differences  of  political  opinion,  and  even 
Cavour  himself  could  hardly  have  governed  with  no 
trustworthy  majority.  It  seems  probable  that  Signor 
Zanardelli  will  now  form  a-g6vemment,  but  it  can 
only  be  what  the  French  call  a  cabinet  of  affairs.  The 
new  prime  minister  is  compelled  to  associate  with  his 
own  Liberal  followers  such  a  politician  as  Giolitti,  and 
it  nw^  be  that  he  will  even  have  to  accept  the  help  of 
the  Conservative  leader,  Signor  Prinetti.  Such  a 
coalition  has  no  element  of  endurance,  and  is  only  to 


be  tolerated  because  the  king's  government  must  be 
carried  on.  The  evil  which  has  reached  a  climax  in 
Italy  is  unfortunately  not  confined  to  the  Latin  races. 
The  fissiparous  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  the  Ger- 
man reichstag,  and  there  have  been  unpleas&nt  signs 
of  its  presence  even  in  the  British  house  of  commons. 

London  Pa//  Mall  Gattttt 

The  outlook  is  not,  on  the  whole,  promising.  Af- 
ter a  weak  and  watery  exhibition  of  invertebrate  in- 
capacity to  formulate  a  policy  and  stick  to  it,  the  Sar- 
acco cabinet  has  fallen  foul  of  the  Italian  labor  lead- 
ers, having  first  hectored  and  then  truckled  to  them ; 
and  now  it  goes  the  way  of  its  numerous  transient  and 
embarrassed  predecessors.  It  was  Conservative,  of 
sorts,  was  the  Saracco  cabinet,  and  the  Zanardelli 
combination  will  be  Radical;  but  things  will  go  on 
just  in  the  old  unsatisfactory  way ;  the  various  groups 
at  Montecitorio  will  quarrel  and  cabal,  while  "Caio 
and  Tizzio,"  the  Italian  equivalents  for  our  man  in  the 
street,  will  regard  all  parties  with  impartial  contempt, 
and  the  young  king  will  not  think  royalty  much  of  a 
trade.     Life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles  in  united  Italy. 

* 

"Compnlsory  Purchase"  in  Ireland 
In  Public  Opinion  for  December  27  last  we 
printed  an  article  presenting  affirmatively  the  pro- 
posal of  T.  W.  Russell  and  the  Irish  Nationalists 
that  the  government  shall  purchase  the  land  of  Ire- 
land from  the  landlords  and  transfer  it  to  the  actual 
occupants.  This  proposal  is  violently  attacked  by 
"An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan,"  who  writes 
as  follows  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  February: 


"Ireland  demands  'Compulsory  Purchase';  com- 
pulsory purchase  will  assure  her  general  welfare." 
Ireland,  on  these  principles,  ought,  long  ago,  to  have 
been  blessed  with  home  rule;  but  let  us  see  how 
"voluntary  purchase"  has  worked,  before  we  gulp 
down  dogmas  of  folly  and  rapine.  Irish  tenants,  who 
have  become  purchasers  in  this  way,  as  a  rule  have 
cut  down  and  sold  every  tree  on  their  lands ;  Ireland 
is  thus  being  stripped  of  her  scanty  woodlands — 
thousands  of  acres  have  already  disappeared,  a  ruinous 
thing  in  a  very  wet  climate;  the  first  fruits  of  com- 
pulsory purchase,  therefore,  would  be  the  disafforest- 
ing of  three-fourths  of  the  island.  In  hundreds  of 
instances,  too,  these  purchasers  have  become  impov- 
erished, nay,  bankrupt;  their  modes  of  farming  are 
often  slovenly  and  bad;  they  have  often  sub-let  and 
mortgaged  their  lands;  and  this  was  precisely  what 
was  to  be  expected;  bribery  can  not  promote  hon- 
esty, thrift,  and  industry.  It  is,  moreover,  strange  to 
call  upon  statesmen  to  seek  a  policy  from  the  United 
Irish  league;  the  conspiracy  has  been  always  for 
land  purchase.  Pamell  was  wont  to  insist  that  peas- 
ants made  owners  of  farms  would  become  more  in- 
tensely "patriotic"  than  before;  and  experience  con- 
firms what  ought  to  have  been  foreseen;  the  United 
Irish  league  is  full  of  these  purchasers. 

Passing  from  this,  let  us  see  what  the  "compul- 
sory purchase  of  the  Irish  land,"  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  would  involve.  Natura  opposuit,  ought  to 
be  sufficient;  Ireland  is  a  land  of  a  low  watershed, 
of  great  sluggish  rivers,  of  vast  marshes  and  pastures, 
of  petty  country  towns ;  peasant  ownership  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  could  not  possibly  flourish  under  these 
conditions.  This,  however,  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  matter;  make  the  tenant  class  of  Ireland  owners 
of  the,  soil,  at  annual  renders  much  lower  than  any 
rent,  and,  as  certainly  as  water  runs  down  a  hill,  they 
would  sub-let  their  possessions  at  rack  rents — ^this 
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lus  been  the  inveterate  practise  of  Ages ;  they  would 
become  hindlords  of  the  very  worst  type,  lording  it 
over  a  multitude  of  down-trodden  serfs.  In  short, 
as  the  legislation  of  1881  has  reproduced  many  of 
the  evils  of  the  penal  code,  in  aU  that  relates  to  the 
Irish  land,  compulsory  purchase  would  throw  Ireland 
back  into  her  agrarian  condition  before  the  great 
famine,  when  millions  of  wretchedness,  squatting  on 
the  soil,  disorganized  agriculture,  and  prevented  so- 
cial progress.  It  is  high  time,  if  Ireland  is  to  pros- 
per again,  that  the  legislative  quackery  of  the  last 
twenty  years  shall  cease,  and  that  her  land  system 
shall  be  placed  on  something  like  a  safe  basis.  But 
the  government  will  have  to  deal  with  a  cry  of  which 
it  has  been  the  cause.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  for 
once  put  its  foot  down,  and  say  that  it  will  never  sanc- 
tion compulsory  purchase.  The  investigation  of  the 
Irish  land  question  must  follow.  I  suggest  that  the 
ministry  should  appoint  a  really  strong  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  land  acts, 
and  the  administration  of  them  by  the  land  commis- 
sion. I  confidently  predict  that  such  a  tribunal 
'  would  report  that  grave  mischief  and  wrong  has  been 
done,  and  that  the  true  reform  of  the  Irish  land  sys- 
tem, as  Burke  and  Stuart  Mill  had  pointed  out  long 
ago,  can  only  be  sought  from  the  side  of  tenure,  that 
is  in  the  relations  of  luidlord  and  tenant. 


Executions  in  Peking 

Peking  Press  Dispatch,  February  27 
A  crowd  of  fully  10,000  persons  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  Chih  Siu  and  Hsu  Cheng  Yu,  who  were  be- 
headed here  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
powers.  TTie  members  of  the  various  legations  were 
conspicuously  absent,  feeling  that  if  they  were  present 
they  might  seem  to  be  gloating  over  their  fallen  ad- 
versaries. Every  power,  however,  was  largely  repre- 
sented by  military  officials  and  soldiers,  and  there  was 
also  present  a  staff  from  each  of  the  foreign  powers. 
Besides  these,  many  missionaries  witnessed  the  execu- 
tions. Two  carts,  with  a  company  of  Japanese  in- 
fantry as  escort,  bore  the  condemned  officials  to  the 
place  of  execution.  They  wore  their  official  costumes, 
but  without  the  insignia  of  their  rank.  Chih  Siu  was 
calm  and  dignified.  He  walked  from  the  cart  and 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block  without  an  expression  of 
fear.  Hsu  Cheng  Yu  was  almost  unconscious,  hav- 
ing stupified  himself  with  a  heavy  dose  of  opium.  He 
had  to  be  led  to  the  block,  and  his  head  fell  upon  it  al- 
most inertly.  Siu  said  to  the  Japanese  attach^:  "I 
do  not  know  what  I  have  done  to  make  me 
deserving  of  death,  but  if  beheading  me  will  make 
the  foreign  troops  evacuate  Peking  and  my  em- 
peror return,  I  am  satisfied  to  die.  I  will  die  a  pa- 
triot." 

At  the  time  the  execution  was  being  carried  out 
the  ministers  held  a  meeting  and  determined  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  draw  a  curtain  over  further  de- 
mands for  blood.  United  States  Commissioner  Rock- 
hill  sided  strongly  with  those  favoring  humane  meth- 
ods, who  are  Sir  Ernest  Satow  and  M.  Komura,  Colo- 
gan,  and  De  Giers,  respectively  British,  Japanese, 
Spanish  and  Russian  ministers. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
It  is  not  possible  to  read  with  any  sense  of  satis- 
faction or,  indeed,  with  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  mortification  and  disgust  the  accounts  of  the  de- 
capitation of  the  two  Chinese  officials  which  took 
place  in  Peking.  These  men  may  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crimes  which  were  imputed  to  them.     They  may 


have  deserved  death.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
were  condemned  without  a  trial  upon  evidence  which 
largely  consisted  of  nothing  better  than  common  re- 
port, and  under  circumstances  which  constitute  a  gross 
and  flagrant  departure  from  the  established  custom  of 
civilized  nations.  The  fact  is  that  the  Chinese,  who 
have  been  scarcely  less  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
have  been  and  are  still  being  treated  as  though  they 
had  no  rights  whatever  which  need  be  respected,  as 
though  they  were  so  many  savages  or  wild  beasts. 
And  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  it. 
New  York  Timtt 
No  man,  civilized  or  savage,  Chinese  or  "foreign 
devil,"  can  gainsay  the  essential  righteousness  of  me 
awful  retribution  that  has  been  taken  at  Peking.  Both 
the  legationers  and  the  missionaries  were  where  they 
were  under  the  shield  of  China.  They  were  not  slain 
in  fair  fight,  but  through  foul  perfidy.  The  two  men 
who  were  beheaded  at  Peking  were  officials  who  used 
their  official  positions  to  break  the  faith  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  to  oppress  and  persecute,  even  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  those  whom  they  were  officially 
bound  to  protect.  Whether  we  take  the  "punitive," 
or  the  merely  examplary  view  of  punishment,  this  is, 
in  the  one  case  a  deserved  and  in  the  other  a  neces- 
sary retribution  that  has  been  visited  upon  these 
Chinese  officials.  ^, 

Chicago  (III.)  Seeord 

Formal  demands  having  been  made  upon  the 
Chinese  government  for  these  executions  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  demands  to  be  carried  out 
in  full  or  all  their  effect  would  have  been  lost.  The 
spectacle,  however,  becomes  no  more  pleasing  on  that 
account,  and  Americans  will  be  glad  when  they  learn 
that  all  such  scenes  of  revenge  are  ended  by  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  which  has  been  decided  neces- 
sary. If  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  can  be  produced 
by  any  modification  of  the  extreme  demands  it  will 
be  an  occasion  for  general  satisfaction.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  thing  to  see  the  chosen  military  representatives 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  conducting  such  an 
affair,  even  when  it  is  a  necessity.  Let  the  Chinese  be 
impressed  as  much  as  possible,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  miserable  business  may  be  brought 
to  an  end. 


X.  rJ 


A  Week  in  the  French  Chamber 


J.  CoKNELV,  in  the  New  York  Hirald,  March  3 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  recovered  from  his  grip, 
and  M.  Paul  Deschanel  returned  from  his  honeymoon 
and  simultaneously  reappeared  in  the  chamber  on 
Monday.  It  was  high  time  that  the  two  presidents 
returned.  Things  were  going  badly  in  their  absence, 
apropos  of  the  budget,  which  has  finally  been  voted. 
M.  Aynard,  who  took  the  place  of  M.  Deschanel,  per- 
mitted a  scandalous  proposition  of  a  radical  deputy 
named  Klotz,  a  proposition  which  imposed  a  pro- 
gressive tax  on  successions  up  to  sixty-four  per  cent 
on  large  fortunes.  This  surprise  was  due  to  the 
maneuvers  of  the  Right.  The  Rightists,  exasperated 
by  the  way  the  debate  on  the  associations  bill  was  go- 
ing, resolved  to  vote  for  everything  that  it  would 
please  the  Socialists  to  imagine  in  order  to  overturn 
the  cabinet.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  voted  for 
the  Klotz  proposition,  which  would  cause  the  for- 
tunes of  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Right 
to  disappear. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  game  that  they  are  play- 
ing— ^a  game  which  they  will  certainly  pay  ior  when 
the  tiim  of  fortune's  wheel  shall  have  placed  them  in 
a  position  to  receive  the  treatment  which  they  inflict 
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upon  others  today.  The  scandal  caused  by  this  atti- 
tude has  not  disgusted  the  Right  with  this  policy. 
They  tried  to  resume  it  this  week  in  connection  wi&i 
the  interpellation  to  be  brought'  in  by  the  Socialists, 
but  then  a  curious'  thing  took  place,  a  kind  of  chassee- 
croise.  As  fast  as  conservatives  become  revolution- 
aries, revolutionaries  become  conservatives.  The  So- 
cialist group  met  and  decided  not  to  support  the  in- 
terpellations of  its  members,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
traps  and  ambushes  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 

The  Nationalists  naturally  accuse  the  Socialists  of 
being  swindlers  and  unfaithful  to  their  program. 
This  reproach  is  somewhat  humorous,  coming  from 
persons  who  have  themselves  given  up  all  their  prin- 
ciples with  the  avowed  object  of  overthrowing  a  gov- 
ernment. This  is  because  the  Socialists  wish  to  see 
the  associations  bill  pass  and  the  Rightists  desire  to 
delay  this  by  every  possible  means,  as  they  under- 
stand that  the  day  the  cabinet  falls  will  be  the  day  of 
the  immediate  burying  of  the  bill  and  the  signal  for  a 
reaction.  This  law  will  soon  reach  the  point  which  is 
the  most  contested  and  the  most  contestable — ^the 
questi<Hi  of  property.  It  is  on  this  that  the  great  as- 
sault will  be  made  and  the  great  battle  waged.  This 
discussion  has  rendered  everybody  most  excited,  and 
the  state  of  irritation  has  become  such  that  it  this 
week  took  the  form  of  a  tremendous  uproar  in  con- 
nection with  talk  about  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 

4. 

The  German  Census 

New  York  Commereiai  Advtrtistr 

The  chief  significance  of  the  latest  German  census 
returns,  which  show  the  population  of  the  empire  to 
be  56,345,014,  is  the  added  emphasis  of  Germany's 
politicsd  importance  in  Europe.    These  figures  indi- 
cate an  increase  of  about  4,000,000,  or  nearly  eight 
per  cent  during  the  past  five  years,  and  are  a  sug- 
gestive contrast  to  the  stationary  birth  rate  of  France. 
The  difference  between  57,000,000  and  38,000,000  is 
hopelessly  ag^ainst  French  hopes  of  revenge,  unless 
they  are  fixed  in  almost  abject  subservience  to  the 
wishes  of  Russia,  and  even  with  that  humiliating  con- 
dition they  are  less  liable  to  be  realized  than  ever. 
Though  pressure  of  population  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
m  Germany,  it  has  by  no  means  reached  the  limit,  and 
symptoms  of  discontent  ascribed  to  it  are  more  inti-.. 
mately  connected  with  the  movement  of  population 
to  the  cities  than  anything  else.     Germany's  rapidly 
growing  industrial  importance  and  the  number  of  her 
available  fighting  men  will  soon  dominate  the  conti- 
nent, except  Russia,  while  her  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing rivalry  with  England  will  be  keener  and 
more  formidable  than  ever.    She  has  now  19,000,000 
more  inhabitants  than  France,  15,000,000  more  than 
Austria-Hungary,  22,000,000  more  than  Italy,  while 
the  efficiency  of  the  German  unit,  whether  industrial 
or  military,  is  so  superior  to  that  of  Russia  that  a 
comparison  can  hardly  be  made  between  them.    It  is 
a  great  showing  for  Germany,  in  whatever  light  it 
may  be  regarded,  and  will  give  increased  significance 
to  the  talk  of  absorption  of  smaller  states  or  elements 
of  German  population  in  larger  ones. 

COST  OF  A  CORONATION:  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  cost  of  William  IV's  coronation — ^which  amounted 
to  just  over  £40,000— was  built  up.  Here  are  the  official  items 
in  the  %in":  Their  majesties'  household,  £22,234;  office 
arms:  king's  herald  and  pursuivants,  £1,478;  office  of  works: 
fitting  np  Westminster  abbey,  £12,085;  royal  mint:  corona- 
tion medals,  £^^;  fireworks,  keeping  open  public  theaters 
on  the  night  of  the  coronation,  £3,034.  King  Edward's  ex- 
penses exceed  these  amounts. — Westminster  Gatette. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

SYSTEMS  OF  PUNISHING  CRIME 
Absurdities  of  the  English  System 
Robert  Anderson,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  London  Police, 
in  the  February  Ninetttntk  Century,  London.     (NewC- 

York :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co. )    Condensed  for  "*  • 

Public  Opinion 
We  justly  deplore  the  barbarity  with  which  past 
generations  treated  their  criminals.  The  elaborate 
folly  of  our  present  methods  will  excite  the"  wonder  of 
generations  yet  to  come.  All  I  wish  to  plead  for  is 
the  introduction  into  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
criminals  of  a  little  nineteenth-century  intelligence  and 
common  sense,  now  singularly  lacking.  Major  Ar- 
thur Griffiths,  one  of  our  best  authorities  in  such  mat- 
ters, has  declared  that  our  prison  population  may  be 
classed  in  two  grand  divisions,  those  offenders  who 
oughtneverto  have  been  sent  to  prison  at  all,  and  those 
who  ought  never  to  be  released.  Deduct  from  this 
statement  even  more  than  the  usual  discount  needed 
to  reduce  any  epigram  of  the  kind  to  the  level  of  fact, 
and  there  remains  a  truth  which  claims  the  most  earn- 
est consideration.  Why  do  we  imprison  our  crimin- 
als ?  Those  whose  breath  is  not  quite  taken  away  by 
a  question  they  will  deem  so"  extraordinary  will 
promptly  give  the  stock  reply:  First  to  punish,  sec- 
ondly to  deter,  thirdly  to  reform.  This  third  point 
may  here  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  if  the  state 
is  really  responsible  to  reform  its  criminals  its  meth- 
ods are  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose.  And  the 
state  is  no  more  bound  to  punish  criminals  than  to  re- 
form them. 

My  first  point  is  that  in  setting  themselves  to  pun- 
ish crime  our  criminal  courts  are  pursuing  a  wrong 
system,  a  system  unworthy  of  the  age,  a  sy^em  be- 
gotten of  mediaeval  superstition  and  ignorance.  In 
former  times  the  doctor  set  himself  to  cure  disease. 
The  result  to  the  patient  mattered  little.  Even  if  he 
died  in  the  process,  medical  science  scored  a  success ; 
for,  as  the  Irishman  expressed  it,  "he  died  cured."  In 
our  day  it  is  not  the  disease  the  physician  considers 
so  much  as  the  patient.  He  carefully  studies  his  con- 
stitution and  medical  history  and  regulates  his  treat- 
ment accordingly.  It  is  highly  discreditable  to  the 
age  that  a  like  change  of  method  has  not  yet  been  in- 
trodiiced  in  penology.  By  all  means  let  a  prisoner 
be  tried  only  upon  a  definite  charge,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  his  antecedents.  But  once  he  is  convicted, 
let  us  have  done  with  this  stupid  and  ignorant  sys- 
tem of  measuring  his  sentence  by  his  latest  offense. 

My  proposal  assumes  that  we  shall  cease  to  re- 
gard the  punishment  of  the  offender  as  a  matter  of 
primary  importance.  Let  him  suffer  his  term  of 
punishment,  as  at  present  enforced,  but  let  him  after- 
wards pass  under  a  discipline  of  a  different  character, 
and  be  allowed,  conditionally,  of  course,  upon  good 
conduct  and  industry,  every  relaxation  which  may  be 
found  consistent  with  order  in  the  prison  and  the  safe 
custody  of  the  prisoner.  Reforms  of  this  kind  seem 
to  be  "in  the  air,"  and  I  have  discussed  them  with  men 
of  large  and  varied  experience  in  the  management  of 
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prisons.  .The  creation  of  asylut^  prisons,  not  for  the 
piinishment,  but  merely  for  the  cletention,  of  prison- 
ers committed  for  life,  is  one  of  several  incidental 
problems  involved  in  the  scheme  I  advocate;  but 
space  precludes  my  dealing  with  them  here  in  detail, 
and  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  my 
scheme  is  a  matter  beyond  tiie  scope  of  this  article. 
Until  a  very  recent  period  every  outbreak  of  epidemic 
disease  led  to  panic  and  prayer-meetings;  epidemic 
crime  still  leads  to  panic,  but  abuse  of  the  police  takes 
the  plape  of  the  prayer-meetings.  The  abuse  is  less 
intelligent  even  than  the  panic.  But  in  this  matter  of 
crime  neither  science  or  common  sense  is  allowed  a 
hearing.  When,  after  repeated  warnings,  a  man  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  moral  leper,  an  outlaw,  a  crim- 
inal in  character  and  habitual  practise,  to  set  him  at 
liberty  is  quite  as  stupid  and  as  wicked  as  it  would  be 
to  allow  a  small-pox  patient  to  go  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Primitive  Survivals  in  Delaware 

March  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews .     Excerpt 

There  has  been  some  attempt  this  winter  in  the 
Deleware  legislature  to  change  the  laws  relating  to 
the  whipping-post  and  the  pillory ;  but  it  would  seem 


Fnm  afktttgrafk  taktmjer  tkt  New  Ytrk  Jnmat 

A  DBLAWARB  WHIPPIMO-POST  AND  PILLORY 

that  the  lawmakers  are  not  only  unwilling  to  repeal 
these  methods  of  punishment,  but  will  not  even  dim- 
inish their  publicity.  Thus,  the  Delaware  senate  was 
last  month  reported  as  having  voted  down  a  bill  to 
make  the  whipping  of  culprits  a  private  exercise.  We 
publish  herewith  an  illustration  to  show  what  is  no 
unusual  spectacle  in  the  American  state  of  Delaware 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is 
from  a  new  photograph  of  an  actual  scene  in  a  well- 
known  town.  It  represents  a  pillory  erected  on  the 
top  of  a  whipping-post.  One  poor  wretch  is  receiv- 
ing his  allotted  number  of  lashes,  while  two  others 
are  serving  out  the  prescribed  number  of  hours  with 
necks  and  wrists  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  is  reported 
tiiat  Chief  Justice  Lore  has  been  imposing  the  whip- 
ping-post and  pillory  with  especial  freedom  of  late, 
remarking  that  more  than  half  of  the  offenders  had 
come  from  other  states,  and  he  proposed  to  give  them 
a  kind  of  treatment  that  would  make  them  avoid  Dela- 
ware in  the  future. 


,,  Solitary  Cpjl.  Punishment 

Boston  (Mass.)  TVanfcrift.    Excerpt 

In  large  prisons  there  will  always  be  found  a  cer- 
tain number  of  intractable  prisoners;  "the  dangerous 
twentieth  of  the  prison  population,"  they  have  been 
called.  When  moral  considerations  fail  to  influence 
them,  an  appeal  must  be  made  through  some  form  of 
coercive  discipline.  And  it  is  in  the  treatment  of 
these  few  that  present-day  officials  are  tempted  to  err 
on  the  side  of  undue  severity.  The  total  of  very  re- 
fractory convicts  depends  greatly  upon  the  kind  of  use 
made  of  moral  means  and  mild  form  of  coercion- 
Treatment  of  this  nature  requires  much  time,  wisdom, 
and  long  patience.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  separate 
such  men  from  the  others  and  abandon  them  to  them- 
selves within  prison  walls;  in  other  words,  to  keep 
them,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  in  solitary 
confinement.  A  few  recalcitrant  prisoners  doubtless 
come  out  better  from  short  periods  of  seclusion.  But 
when  solitary  confinement  is  resorted  to  for  a  longer 
time  or  indefinitely,  this  form  of  discipline  becomes 
not  only  irrational  but  inhuman.  The  prisoner  who 
is  abandoned  to  himself  has  in  a  measure  triumphed 
over  the  officials,  which  tends  to  confirm  him  in  his 
misconduct,  and  he  is  still  in  a  position  to  create  dis- 
turbance and  exert  evil  influence  over  others.  More 
serious  is  the  fact  that  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions consonant  with  any  tolerable  state  of  affairs  in 
a  prison  establishment,  continued  cellular  confinement 
is  sure  to  injure  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  probably 
beyond  repair.  This  is  inhuman.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  horror  and  suflfering  incident  to  long 
solitary  confinement.  He  who  needs  to  have  his  im- 
agination supplied  with  gruesome  details  may  find 
them  in  the  revelations  made  some  years  ago  through 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  affairs  at  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary at  Philadelphia,  where  all  convicts  are  separately 
confined,  and  where  insanity  and  idiocy  have  fre- 
quently resulted  from  their  seclusion. 

One  Manufacturer's  Experiment 

Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  a  Norwegian,  who  has  built  up 
a  large  manufacturing  business  in  St.  Louis,  con- 
tributes to  the  New  York  Independent,  the  following 
account  of  his  social  experiment,  the  factory  com- 
munity at  Leclaire: 


The  motive  for  the  creation  of  the  village  Leclaire 
was  to  get  out  of  the  city  and  yet  carry  into  the  coun- 
try the  desirable  conveniences  of  a  compact  commun- 
ity. There  were  no  elaborate  plans.  We  were  guid- 
ed solely  by  the  common  sense  of  making  work  and 
homes  and  decent  living  under  favorable  conditions. 
We  got  125  acres,  moved  our  factories  by  degrees,  and 
built  homes  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted  and  the 
money  could  be  spared  to  build  them.  The  roads 
were  laid  out  by  the  natural  contours  and  our  refuse 
cinders  made  them  hard  and  dry.  There  is  no  ma- 
terial so  good  for  moderately  used  streets  as  cinders, 
and  they  cost  nothing.  Our  roads  are  the  tnvy  of  all 
the  towns  and  country:  they  are  the  equal  of  a  New 
England  road. 

Believing  that  the  world  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
joy,  we  helped  nature  along  by  planting  elms  and 
maples,  making  a  baseball  and  football  grounds,  a 
club-house,  a  bowling  alley  and  billiard  room,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  a  greenhouse  and  a  public  hall  and 
kindergarten  room.  We  meant  it  for  a  village  of 
homes,  and  tenements  aretjot  homes.  It  may  be  very 
convenient  to  pull  up  once  a  year  and  move  into  an- 
other rented  house,  or  to  another  city,  but  it  doesn't 
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make  homes  or  home  habited  Without  a  home  of  its 
own  a  family  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Even 
when  the  single  tax  gets  into  vogue  the  permanent 
tenure  will  be  not  less  but  more  secure.  We  built 
houses  to  suit  the  taste  and  needs  of  the  employees 
and  sold  them  outright  on  such  installment  payments 
as  about  equalled  city  rents.  In  ten  years  we  have 
had  only  two  defaults,  and  neither  of  diese  got  fairly 
started ;  a  number  of  them  are  entirely  paid  for.  Be- 
tween our  abhorrence  for  sky  scrapers  and  stairs  and 
our  love  for  the  land  itself,  we  have  built  our  factories 
and  most  of  our  dwellings  one  story  high.  We  like 
to  have  our  feet  on  the  ground,  and  it  keeps  us  closer 
to  our  neighbors.  Our  particular  pride  is  that  third 
of  an  acre  to  each  house,  though  we  have  some  with 
only  a  sixth  (50x150  ieet).  On  a  third  of  an  acre 
with  only  a  small  house  taken  out,  you  can  have  a 
lawn,  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  of  important 
proportions,  and  you  can  have  agreeable  outdoors 
pastime  for  the  whole  family.  Try  it  and  you  will 
thank  me  for  the  advice.  The  twentieth  century 
renaissance  is  to  be  joy  in  work,  and  no  kind  of  work 
offers  health,  wealth,  and  pleasure  in  so  generous  pro- 
portions as  a  suburban  garden.  John  Burroughs  and 
E.  P.  Powell  are  preaching  the  true  gospel  of  partner- 
ship with  nature.  The  solid  city  is  a  human  hothouse, 
hospital,  and  graveyard,  and  the  bonanza  farm  is  a 
desert. 

There  are  175  workers  in  the  Leclaire  factories, 
there  are  150  residents  in  Leclaire,  the  remainder  liv- 
ing in  Edwardsville,  which  for  all  social  purposes  is  a 
part  of  us.  We  have  no  "Keep  off  the  grass"  signs, 
no  rules,  no  policemen,  in  fact  don't  feel  the  yoke  of 
the  law.  Before  we  planted  Leclaire  in  1890  we  had 
been  working  on  the  so-called  profit-sharing  system 
for  five  years.  Up  to  1895  our  dividends  on  wages 
had  ranged  from  five  to  ten  per  cent ;  since  that  date 
the  profits  have  been  used  for  extending  Leclaire  with- 
out, however,  abandoning  the  plan.  What  is  now  be- 
ing called  social  betterment  is  one  form  of  sharing  the 
profits,  and  is  attracting  the  adherence  of  many  em- 
ployers. To  provide  halls,  special  schools,  dining 
facilities,  rest  rooms,  lectures,  beautiful  grounds  is 
quite  as  good  a  way  of  diverting  a  part  of  the  profits 
as  paying  them  in  cash  or  in  stock.  Let  any  manu- 
facturer or  merchant  who  chances  to  become  my  read- 
er undertake  any  or  all  of  these  neighborly  offices,  and 
he  will  find  it  a  better  investment  than  increasing  his 
plant  or  his  private  living. 


Municipal  Pawn  Shop  Progress 

New  York   Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer.      Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

The  municipal  pawn  shop  is  not  an  American  in- 
stitution by  right  of  discovery,  for  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  many 
years.  For  more  than  a  century  the  municipal  pawn 
shop  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  features  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  later  of  Leipzig.  The  Leipzig  pawn  shop 
was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  people,  and 
it  has  loaned  hundreds  of  millions  of  marks.  In  con- 
nection with  and  as  a  part  of  the  city  pawn  shop  is 
carried  on  a  savings  institution,  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  city,  and  naturally  conducts  an  enormous  busi- 
ness. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  doing  more  towards  recon- 
ciling the  American  public  to  the  pawn  shop  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  institution  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which,  with  the 
high  standing  of  its  board  of  directors,  two  of  whom 


are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  ai;id  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  respectively,  gives  it  a  respectability 
and  prestige  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
pawn  shop  to  obtain.  The  society  began  its  business 
operations  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  from  the  very 
first  was  attended  with  success.  After  the  first  six 
months  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  original 
capital  of  $50,000  to  $100,000,  in  order  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  business.  Quite  recently  this 
sum  had  to  be  augmented  by  a  temporary  loan  of 
$20,000,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  stockholders.  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell, 
Jr.,  who  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  recently 
said : 

More  money  is  needed  at  once  if  the  society  is  to  increase 
its  business  and  its  usefulness  in  the  community.  'Consider- 
ing the  results  achieved,  the  directors  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  stock  will  undoubtedly  earn  10  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  that  semi-annual  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum  (the  maximum  allowed  by  law),  can  be  reg- 
ularly and  safely  declared.  Although  the  required  year  has 
not  yet  elapsed  on  delinquent  loans,  before  sale  by  auction  is 
allowed,  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  first  loans  have  be«n 
redeemed,  and  so  many  expert  appraisements  have  been  se- 
cured, that  the  directors  feel  sure  that  all  probable  losses  from 
such  sales  have  been  more  than  provided  for  in  the  above 
statement  -From  present  experience  it  is  quite  probable  that 
$500,000  will  in  a  few  years  be  needed  to  carry  the  idea  of  the 
society  to  its  full  and  complete  development,  with  its  central 
office  and  branches  in  the  various  thickly  settled  and  needy 
districts  of  the  city.    The  following  table  will  be  of  interest: 

STATEMENT   BY   MONTHS   OF  LOANS   MADE   AND   REDEEMED 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Interest 

Insurance 

of  Loans 

Amount 

Redeemed   Redeemed 

Earned 

lilained 

1 899 

Nov.. 

J.4S9 

$19,185.00 

$2,038.50 

158 

♦307-34 

#140.17 

Dec.. 

1900 

Jan... 

1,406 

20,942.00 

5,488.00 

459 

364.52 

165.79 

l.««3 

17,96250 

7,117.00 

490 

509-37 

232,58 

Feb.. 

.  1,092 

16,690,50 

8.S73SO 

583 

516.16 

276.92 

Mar.. 

1,499 

21,105.00 

9.330-63 

682 

754-47 

344-99 

Apr.. 

1,284 

19.7SO-7S 

12,024.49 

839 

723-91 

330-19 
287.41 

May.. 

1.339 

19,962.00 

11,865.88 
14.768.75 

895 

633.82 

June. . 

•  1.479 

23.494-50 

1,021 

1,140.45 

514.80 

July.. 

1,694 

24,941.00 

i5,583-«> 

1,045 

98939 

446.93 

Aug.. 

«.597 

25,076.50 

18,092.75 

i.*44 

1,094.96 

496.57 

Sept. 

1.58s 

23,465.50 

17,810.50 

1,181 

1,123.13 

50795 

Oct,.. 

•  i.<5o4 

25,215.50 

17,883.25 

'.35* 

1,184.42 

533-69 

17,161  $257,790.75  $140,586.25    9,949  $9,341-94  $4,277-99 
* 

Various    Topics 

NEGRO  COLONY  AT  CAPE  MAY:  A  rival  to  Booker 
T.  Washington's  Tuskegee  institute  is  to  be  established  on 
1400  acres  of  land  ten  miles  north  of  Cape  May  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Fishburn  and  his  associates,  who  have  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Afro-American  Equitable  association.  They 
bought  the  land  from  State  Senator  Robert  EL  Hand  and 
have  raised  all  but  $400  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  $14,000 
which  they  will  pay  for  it  The  association  also  has  in  hand 
over  $3,000  for  beginning  the  construction  of  an  industrial 
school  and  manufacturing  plant  Farms  will  be  allotted  to 
colonists,  and  only  Negroes  will  be  allowed  to  do  any  work. 
It  is  understood  that  Negroes  from  New  Jersey  and  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  will  join  the  colony. 

THE  WORST  EVIL  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATION 
is  the  blackmail  believed  to  be  collected  from  gamblers,  and 
other  law-breakers.  This  is  a  world-wide  evil.  A  recent 
trial  in  Berlin  shows  that  such  bribes  have  been  paid  on  an 
enormous  scale  to  police  officials,  who  were  all  retired  army 
officers  of  high  rank.  Like  disclosures  have  occurred  in 
Paris.  The  London  police  has  from  time  to  time  had  its 
scandals.  There,  evils  of  city  life  are  often  urged  by  cynical 
men  to  be  "necessary."  As  the  public  conscience  grows 
more  exacting,  and  modem  methods  lay  bare  all  evils,  it 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  if  these  are  permitted  they 
will  inevitably  corrupt  the  police  and,  through  this,  municipal 
administration  itself. — Churchman. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

The  East  River  Bridge  Cables 

Scitntific  AmtrUan.  New  York 

Within  a  few  days  the  preliminary  work  for  string- 
ing the  great  cables  of  the  new  East  River  bridge 
wul  be  in  full  swing,  and  such  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  this  important  and  very  special  line  of  work 
since  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  twenty 
years  ago,  that  it  is  likely  all  four  cables  will  be  placed 
before  tfie  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  four  main  cables  will  be  i8^  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  each  will  consist  of  thirty-seven  strands, 
each  strand  being  made  up  of  282  steel  wires  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  each  cable,  therefore,  there 
will  be  10434  wires,  with  an  ultimate  or  breaking 
strength  of  about  20,000  tons,  a  total  of  41,736  wires 
with  a  combined  strength  of  80,000  tons.  This  means 
that  the  four  cables  would  be  equal  to  lifting  by  a 
direct  vertical  pull  a  fleet  of  eight  warships  of  the 
size  of  the  armored  cruiser  Brooklyn.  That  the  cables 
should  have  such  an  enormous  aggregate  strength  will 
be  fully  understood,  when  we  remember  that  each 
square  inch  of  section  of  the  wire  is  required  by  con- 
tract to  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  100  tons. 
tVeparatory  to  stringing  the  wires  of  the  main 
cables  four  temporary  footbridges  will  be  erected  for 
the  construction  of  each  cable.  Each  pair  of  foot- 
bridges will  be  thoroughly  braced  together,  and  also 
at  intervals  there  will  be  transverse  footways  connect- 
ing the  two  pairs.  The  four  footbridges  will  be 
double-decked,  the  lower  deck  being  about  fifteen  feet 
below  the  upper  deck.  The  upper  deck  will  be  util- 
ized for  making  the  thirty-seven  strands  of  which  each 
cable  is  composed,  and,  as  each  strand  is  completed, 
it  will  be  lowered  several  feet  to  the  position  which 
will  be  occupied  by  the  finished  cable.  The  working 
platforms  or  footbridges,  although  they  are  merely 
temporary  affairs,  will  require  four  cables,  of  an  aggre- 
gate strength  of  2,500  tons,  to  carry  them,  and  the 
cost  of  constructing  these  platforms  will  be  not  less 
than  $200,000.  The  stringing  of  the  footbridge  cables 
will  be  carried  out  in  a  novel  manner,  as  follows:  A 
lighter,  on  which  will  be  placed  the  reels  of  cable,  will 
be  moored  at  the  foot  of  the  New  York  tower.  A 
line  will  then  be  attached  to  one  end  of  the  cable, 
which  will  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  carried 
over  a  temporary  saddle,  and  down  to  the  New  York 
anchorage,  where  it  will  be  made  fast.  The  lighter 
will  then  be  towed  across  the  river,  the  cable  being 
paid  out  as  it  advances,  and  allowed  for  the  time  being 
to  He  upon  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  end  of  the 
cable  will  then  be  drawn  up  over  the  Brooklyn  anchor- 
age. When  the  four  cables  have  been  swung,  floor- 
beams  will  be  laid  across  them,  and  the  planking  and 
handrails  will  be  put  in  place,  thus  affording  a  con- 
tinuous footway  or  working  platform  from  the  anchor- 
ages up  to  the  towers  and  across  the  whole  wide  span 
of  the  river.  After  the  cables  are  completed  they  will 
be  clamped  with  bands  of  steel  to  which  will  be  at- 
tached the  suspenders  from  which  the  stiffening  trusses 


and  floor  will  be  hung.  The  cables  will  be  filled  in 
with  a  protecting  substance  composed  of  oil  and  pitch, 
etc.,  and  then  they  will  be  completely  inclosed  with 
half-round  steel  plates  which  will  overlap  each  other 
so  as  to  completely  shed  the  rain  water  and  give  a 
thorough  protection  against  the  weather. 

'k 

A  Wonderful  Steel  Mill 

March   tVorltTs  Work,  New  York.     Excerpt 

The  most  efficient  steel  mill  in  the  world  is  that  at 
Ensley,  Ala.  There  are  larger  ones  in  the  north,  but 
none  of  which  uses  such  remarkably  modem  methods 
in  all  the  processes  of  production.  Every  step  is 
automatic ;  from  the  time  a  miner  picks  up  a  piece  of 
ore  in  the  mines  and  places  it  in  his  barrow,  it  is 
not  touched  by  human  hands  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
packed  and  shipped  as  finished  product.  Meantime 
it  has  undergone  all  the  various  operations  of  the  fur- 
nace and  mill. 

The  building  in  which  the  steel  furnaces  are  lo- 
cated is  80  by  736  feet.  It  contains  ten  basic,  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  gas  heated,  each  of  fifty  tons'  capacity 
and  having  a  stack  150  feet  high.  The  material  is 
charged  into  the  furnaces  by  two  charging  machines. 
The  charging  boxes,  each  holding  two  tons,  are  run 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  furnaces  on  cars  carrying  four 
boxes  each,  and  the  machine  takes  one  of  these  boxes, 
thrusts  it  into  the  furnace,  inverts  it,  and  then  places 
it  back  on  the  car.  The  machine  and  cars  are  oper- 
ated by  electricity,  and  controlled  by  the  mere  touch- 
ing of  a  button. 

The  casting  side  of  the  mill  is  at  a  lower  level. 
When  the  mass  of  molten  metal  has  reached  the  de-. 
sired  condition,  the  whole  furnace  is  tilted,  and  the 
fiery  fluid  poured  off  into  wheeled  ladles,  which  roll 
up  on  tracks  under  the  lips  of  the  furnace  to  receive 
the  spitting  and  sputtt^ng  cascade  of  fire.  Tlie  metal 
is  then  moulded  mto  mgots,  and  subsequently  rolled 
into  billets.  The  blooming  mill,  where  the  latter 
operation  is  accomplished,  is  forty-four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  largest  but  one  in  the  country.  The 
shears  then  receive  the  metal ;  th^  can  cut  a  piece  ten 
inches  thick  and  thirty  inches  wide. 

The  coke  used  in  the  iron  furnaces  is  made  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  Coal  straight  from  the  mines 
is  passed  through  a  $600,000  plant,  which  saves  all 
the  volatile  portion.  The  tar  and  ammonia  are 
washed  from  the  smoke.  The  latter  is  crystallized 
into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  tar  is  made  into 
pitch  and  creosote.  The  gas  from  these  furnaces  is 
then  conducted  to  the  blast  furnaces,  where,  in  the 
process  of  iron  making,  it  is  forced  through  ihe  mol- 
ten metal.  Even  then  it  is  not  allowed  to  escape;  it 
is  made  to  do  service  in  heating  boilers  for  generating 
power.  Each  ton  of  coal  thus  treated  yields  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  20  pounds  of  ammonia,  and  100 
pounds  of  tar.  The  ammonia  is  used  for  refrigeration 
and  fertilization ;  the  tar  is  taken  by  a  roofing  concern 
wjiich  has  a  plant  near  by.  Another  industry  allied 
to  the  steel  and  iron  plant  is  the  one  which  utilizes 
the  slag  refuse  from  the  furnaces  in  the  manufacture  o( 
cement. 


Inert  Gases  of  the  Atmosphere 

March  Popular  Scientt  Monthly,  New  York 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  inert 

Sses  of  the  atmosphere  is  made  by  Professors 
veing  and  Dewar  in  a  paper  read  before  the  royal 
society.  The  gases  were  obtained  by  liquef3rtng  air 
by  contact  with  the  walls  of  a  vessel  at  atmospheric 
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pressure  cooled  below  — 'feoo"  C.  Some  200  ccm.  of 
liquid  air  were  thus  condensed,  and  the  more  volatile 
portion  was  then  distilled  over  into  a  receiver  cooled 
with  liquid  hydrogen.  This  portion,  consisting  of 
about  10  ccm.,  was  then  passed  into  spectrum  tubes, 
first,  however,  traversing  a  U-tube  immersed  also  in 
liquid  hydrogen.  In  this  manner  the  gas  was  com- 
pletely freed  from  every  trace  of  nitrogen,  argon,  and 
compounds  of  carbon.  The  tubes  showed  the  spectra 
of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  neon  with  great  brilliancy, 
but  also  a  large  number  of  lines  which  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  known  origin.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  a  sensible  proportion  of  hydrogen  exists 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  a  point  which  has  been 
much  disputed  in  the  past. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  shown  mathematically, 
that  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  molecule, 
the  earth  can  not  retain  this  gas  in  its  atmosphere, 
then  there  must  be  a  continued  accession  of  hydrogen 
to  the  atmosphere  from  interplanetary  space.  If  3iis 
is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  there  must  be  a  similar 
transfer  of  other  gases,  and  therefore  the  authors  of 
the  paper  sought  in  the  spectra  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  spectra  of 
nebulae,  of  the  corona,  and  of  the  aurora.  Nebular 
lines  were  found  in  the  tubes  as  above  prepared ;  but 
in  one,  the  gas  of  which  had  not  been  passed  through 
the  U-tube,  and  which  contained  traces  of  nitrogen 
and  argon,  a  Hne  was  found  very  close  to  the  prin- 
cipal green  nebular  ray,  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
other  tubes,  and  which  may  indicate  that  the  sub- 
stance that  is  luminous  in  the  nebulae  is  really  pres- 
ent in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Several  lines  were 
found  which  may  possibly  be  referred  to  coronal  rays, 
but  further  study  is  necessary  before  this  can  be 
established.  Still,  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  auroral 
rays,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  strong 
ray  of  argon.  The  ingenious  method  devised  for  the 
collection  of  the  gases,  the  demonstration  of  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  possi- 
bilities opened  up  by  this  manner  of  attack  render 
this  research  notable. 

Passing  of  the  "Family  Doctor" 

In  his  twentieth  annual  lecture  before  the  Hahne- 
mannian  society,  New  York,  last  week,  Dr.  William 
Tod  Helmuth  spoke  of  the  evolution  of  the  modem 
physician  and  of  the  passing  of  the  "family  doctor" : 


In  the  later  years  human  evolution  has  gradually 
turned  over  the  old  and  imperfect  systems  of  medical 
education.  It  has  multiplied  the  professots  from 
seven  to  at  least  fifty.  It  splits  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine  into  a  hundred  specialties  and  has  killed  off 
an  individual  once  known  as  the  "family  doctor." 

This  individual  was  formerly  called  in  to  attend  all 
the  ailments  from  which  a  patient  might  suffer.  He 
was  always  ready,  and  doctored  the  eyes,  the  nose, 
and  the  throat,  as  well  as  set  bones  and  lanced  felons. 
He  probed  wounds  and  sewed  cuts.  He  ate  and  drank 
with  the  family  and  the  family  loved  him.  No  such 
being  exists  upon  the  earth  today,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  untelephoned  and  untelegraphed  region, 
where,  as  yet,  human  evolution  has  not  laid  its  hand. 

There  can  be  no  permanence  and  concentration 
where  there  is  constant  diversity.  In  these  modem 
times  the  family  is  just  as  dividfd  as  to  its  specialists 
as  there  are  different  organs  in  the  human  body,  and 
he  who  was  formerly  known  as  the  "general  practi- 
ttoner"  must  often  depend  on  his  carriage  and  his 
clothes  to  earn  a  decent  living.     It  can  not  be  ex- 


pected in  the  nature  of  things  that  when  one's  re- 
gards are  divided  between  ten  specialists  the  simple- 
hearted  affection  that  used  to  be  given  to  the  family 
doctor  can  exist  at  all,  and  taking  all  thin^  into  con- 
sideration I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  condition,  which 
is  the  prodtict  of  modem  human  evolution,  is  not 
very  much  tetter  for  suffering  humanity. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Tratucript 

Perhaps  i  re  have  spoken  of  the  family  doctor  too 
much  in  the ,  ;>ast  tense.  He  is  not  yet  extinct,  what- 
ever Dr.  Helmuth  may  think  to  the  contrary.  He  is 
still  to  be  found  even  where  telephones  and  tele- 
graphs abound.  It  yet  requires  a  large  community 
to  furnish  livelihood  to  any  considerable  number  of 
specialists.  In  extreme  cases  such  may  be  sum- 
moned from  a  distance,  but  for  the  ordinary  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir  the  general  practitioner  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  dependence  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  men  should  still  be  educated  with  that 
kind  of  service  in  contemplation.  Men  and  women 
can  not  all  live  in  cities.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable 
that  they  should,  and  however  it  may  be  in  the  con- 
gested centers  of  population,  the  country  doctor  must 
continue  to  be  largely  a  family  physician,  taking  tea 
in  the  families  of  his  patients  and  cultivating  those 
relations  which  for  centuries  have  made  him  so 
popular. 

The  Clinical  Thermometer  as  a  Germ  Carrier 

PubUc  Htalth  Journal,  New  York 
Dr.  W.  L.  Conklin  writes  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal  of  the  risk  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  as  or- 
dinarily used,  serving  as  a  germ  carrier.  From  a 
series  of  carefully  prepared  drawings  by  Professor 
Dodge  he  shows  the  relative  sizes  of  a  bacillus  tuber- 
culosis and  a  bacillus  diphtherias  as  against  one  of 
the  smaller  graduation  marks  on  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer, and  also  against  a  scratch  and  pits  in  the 
bulb  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  found  that  a 
simple  computation,  based  upon  the  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  camera  drawing,  shows  that  a  degree 
mark  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  tu- 
bercle bacilli,  side  by  side,  and  that  an  area  with  the 
leng^  and  breadth  of  one  of  these  marks  would  fur- 
nish room  for  the  lodgment  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  tubercle  bacilli.  When  we  consider 
that  degree  marks  have  depth,  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  readily  measured,  we  see  that  each  of  them 
is  capable  of  harboring  a  much  larger  number  than 
this.  It  seems  evident  that  ordinary  washing  and 
wiping  can  not  be  relied  on  to  dislodge  bacilli  from  a 
surface  covered  with  such  indentations.  TTie  author 
records  four  experiments  tending  to  show  that  after 
free  washing  four  thermometers  retained  in  their  in- 
dentations the  various  bacilli — diphtheritic,  tuber- 
culous, etc. — ^with  which  the  thermometer  had  come 
into  contact,  which  bacilli  were  demonstrated  both 
microscopically  and  by  cultivation.  Two  thermome- 
ters used  in  the  same  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
which  had  been  sterilized,  were  found  free  from 
bacilli. 

^  consideration  of  the  risks  here  discussed  nat- 
urally suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  them 
altogether  by  taking  the  temperature  in  the  axilla. 
The  temperature  there  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
mouth,  but  to  a  known  extent,  and  so  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  reason  for  not  taking  it  in  the  axilla  is  a 
matter  of  convenience ;  and  it  seems  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience,  if  no  other 
objection  appears,  rather  than  to  the  introduction  in- 
to the  mouth  of  an  instrument  which  may  infect,  and 
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the  latter  method  when  harmless'  may  excite  the  dis*- 
gust  of  sensitive  people  who  know  that  the  instru- 
ment has  performed  a  like  service  for  others. 

•!• 

Varions  Topics 

MUSICAL  SOUNDS  FROM  THE  ELECTRIC  ARC: 
W.  Duddell,  an  electrician  of  London,  has  discovered  a 
method  of  producing  musical  sounds  from  the  electric  arc, 
and  recently  gave  a  lecture  upon  these  investigations  before 
the  London  institution  of  electrical  engineers.  It  is  only  the 
solid  carbon  that  is  capable  of  producing  these  unusual  sounds. 
Not  only  is  it  possible  to  obtain  musical  sound?,  but  they  may 
be  varied  so  as  to  produce  a  tune,  and  to  exemplify  his  thesis, 
the  inventor  played  a  popular  air.  The  variations  in  the 
sounds  are  accomplished  by  a  by-pass  or  shunt  placed  across 
the  carbons,  and  which  have  the  same  eflFect  as  the  fingers  and 
keys  upon  a  flute. 

TEMPERATURE  MINUS  i8o  C:  M.  d'Arsonval  re- 
cently made  some  astonishing  demonstrations  with  liquefied 
air  in  the  Paris  museum  of  natural  history.  By  enormous 
pressures  he  reached  a  temperature  of  minus  i8o  Centigrade. 
M.  d'Arsonval  exhibited  a  beefsteak  dipped  in  liquefied  air 
and  then  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  where  it  sounded  like  a  stone 
and  broke  to  pieces.  It  was  eventually  reduced  to  a  pink 
powder,  easy  to  masticate  and  assimilate,  and  likely  to  be  of 
important  service  in  hospitals.  Ice  dipped  in  liquefied  air  cut 
glass  like  a  diamond,  mercury  became  hard  as  antimony. 
Metals,  said  M.  d'Arsonval,  especially  steel,  had  their  quali- 
ties increased  tenfold  by  the  application  of  liquefied  air. 

LONGEVITY  IN  SPAIN:  If  anyone  is  ambitious  to 
achieve  the  honor  of  centenarianism,  he  might,  if  any  trust 
is  to  be  put  in  statistics,  do  worse  than  go  and  live  in  Astu- 
rias.  Each  of  the  electoral  districts  of  Langreo,  Morcin, 
Grado,  Villaviciosa,  and  Carreno  has  one  centenarian;  Siero 
and  Oviedo  have  each  two ;  Salas  has  electors  aged  respective- 
ly loi,  103,  and  104;  Cangas  de  Tineo  has  still  more  vener- 
able triplets  of  loi,  105,  and  106;  Boal  has  two  aged  loi  and 
102;  Franco  one  of  107;  Valdes  two  of  105  and  107;  Pitona 
two  of  102  and  104 ;  while  Parres  holds  the  record  with  three 
fine  relics  of  antiquity,  aged  respectively  103,  105,  and  107. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 

SLEEP  AN  APPETITE:  In  a  clinical  lecture  on  the 
causes  and  cure  of  insomnia,  Sir  James  Sawyer  describes  sleep 
as  an  appetite— that  is,  a  craving  produced  by  the  recurring 
wants  and  necessities  of  bodily  or  organic  life.  Its  two 
striking  characteristics  are  its  periodic  recurrence  and  its  or- 
ganic necessity.  If  resisted,  uneasiness,  discomfort,  and  pain 
result.  It  is  probable  that  sleep  is  due  in  part  to  intrinsic 
changes  in  the  ultimate  tissue  elements  of  the  brain  that  are 
concerned  in  consciousness — ^perhaps  induced  by  the  products 
of  tissue  waste — and  in  part  to  diminished  supply  of  blood  to 
the  brain.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  not  only 
the  brain  but  the  entire  body  is  at  rest  during  sleep. — Medical 
Record. 

THE  FOOD  OF  PREHISTORIC  MAN:  Our  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  called  to  some  curious  experiments 
conducted  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Charters  White,  M.  R.  C.  S., 
lately  the  president  of  the  royal  odontological  society  of 
Great  Britain.  Upon  examining  some  skulls  dating  back  from 
the  stone  age,  he  noted  that  several  of  the  teeth,  although 
quite  free  from  cartes,  were  thickly  coated  with  tartar.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  possible  by  a  rough  analysis 
to  identify  any  particles  of  food  that  might  be  embodied  in 
this  natural  concrete,  and  so  reveal  the  character  of  the  ali- 
ment partaken  of  by  prehistoric  man.  Dissolving  the  tartar 
in  weak  acid,  a  residue  was  left  which,  under  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  consist  of  corn-husk  particles,  hairs  from  tiie 
outside  of  the  husks,  spiral  vessels  from  vegetables,  particles 
of  starch,  the  point  of  a  fish  tooth,  a  conglomeration  of  9val 
cells  probably  of  fruit,  the  barblets  of  down,  and  portions  of 
wool.  In  addition  to  this  varied  list  were  some  round,  red 
bodies,  the  origin  of  which  defied  detection,  and  many  sandy 
particles,  some  relating  to  quartz  and  some  to  flint.  These 
mineral  fragments  were  very  likely  attributable  to  the  rough 
stones  used  in  grinding  the  corn.  This  inquiry  into  the  food 
of  men  who  lived  not  less  than  4,000  years  ago  is  a  matter 
of  great  archaeological  interest.— CAowft^rf**  Journal. 
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The  Protest   against  the   "No    Popery  Oath" 

On  February  23  Cardinal  Vaughan  issued  a 
declaration  against  the  anti-Catholic  oath  taken  by 
Edward  VII  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  "with 
the  hope  of  repairing  and  cancelling  the  injuries  thus 
committed  against  the  Divine  Majesty,"  declaring 
that  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent  a  general  com- 
munion of  reparation  should  be  celebrated  in  every 
Catholic  church  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  tliat  in 
the  future  the  words  "in  reparation"  should  be  pre- 
fixed, and  read  before  the  divine  praises  recited  after 
benediction.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  number  of  thirty,  issued  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  oath,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I,  Edward,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  and  in  the  presence 
of  God  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in 
the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  trans- 
substantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by 
any  person  whatsoever,  and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  su- 
perstitious and  idolatrous. 

London  Tailet  (Cath.) 

Such  language  from  the  mouth  of  the  ruler  of  ten 
millions  of  loyal  Catholics,  we  must  plainly  say,  is 
intolerable.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  pontiff  and  to  the 
Catholic  world;  it  is  an  insult  to  the  king  himself, 
and  to  nobody,  we  are  certain,  will  its  terms  be  more 
utterly  obnoxious.  In  this  respect  the  king  is  bound 
while  his  subjects  are  emancipated.  Until  1829  this 
very  same  oath  had  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  then  abrogated  for  subjects  of  the 
crown  except  in  the  case  of  the  lord  chancellors  of 
England  and  Ireland  and  a  few  other  high  officers  of 
state. 

New  York  Frieman' s  Journal (CaWi.) 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Balfour  said  the  other  day 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  this  oath  is  obsolete. 
He  could  hardly  have  said  so,  seeing  that  King  Ed- 
ward had  to  take  it.  Perhaps  what  he  said  or  meant 
was  thatlthe  spirit  of  it  is  "obsolete" — that  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  outgrown  and  cast  off  forever  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  which  prompted  its  enact- 
ment. If  this  be  so,  why  does  not  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
pose a  bill  in  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  oath  ? 
Certainly  he  is  not  himself  a  bigot.  He  is  entirely 
free  from  taint  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment,  as  he  has 
frequently  demonstrated  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  of 
the  claim  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  justice  in 
the  matter  of  university  education. 

New  York  Christian  A dvocate  ()A.'^\i.'\ 

Protest  as  they  may,  that  oath  is  the  inevitable 
and  inexorable  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the 
established  church  in  England.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land repudiated  transubstantiation,  and  considered 
the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  sacrament  of  mass  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 
Edward  VII  is  the  head  of  the  established  church  of 
England;  he  therefore  must  believe,  profess,  testify. 
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aa^Mdoabfe  his  belief  thst^hese- ^ings  are  fds^ 
^ere  are  volumes  of  histfry  in  that  oath. 
Colnmbtii{0.)  DisfateA 

The  king  of  England's  anti-Catholic  oath  is  a 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age  to  which  no  one  would  re- 
turn ;  and  there  is  abundant  reason  why  it  should  be 
amended  to  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  has  no  meaning  now,  and  only  offers  needless  of- 
fense to  a  great  mass  of  the  people  who  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  throne.  Up  to  this  time,  the  antiquated 
forms  employed  in  celebrating  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch  to  the  throne  have  only  been  amusing 
and  have  been  indulged  without  harm  to  anybody. 
But  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  retain  this  anti- 
Catholic  oath  without  a  violation  of  the  new  pro- 
prieties and  without  renewing  a  prejudice  that  should 
not  exist  at  all  and  has  almost  wholly  passed  with 
the  years. 

St  Paul  (Minn.)  Gloie 

Modem  intelligence  and  toleration  will  sustain 
Cardinal  Vaughan  in  the  demand  which  he  makes  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  subjects  of  King  Edward  VII 
that  the  senseless  recitals  of  the  coronation  oath  re- 
garding their  religion  shall  be  eliminated.  It  may 
be  right  and  proper,  regarded  from  the  English 
standpoint,  that  the  Protestant  succession  should  be 
maintained;  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  wanton  and 
brutal  insult  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  that  it 
should  be  maintained  with  such  absurd  attendants  as 
those  to  which  the  Catholics  of  the  world  take  natural 
exception. 

New  York  OutUeit  (Ind.) 

It  is  to  England's  credit  that  more  than  seventy 
years  ago  members  of  parliament  were  freed  from 
taking  this  oath,  and  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
nearly  all  officers  of  the  state  were  similarly  freed. 
And  while  it  may  be  legitimate  for  England,  which 
is  officially  a  Protestant  country,  to  require  of  its 
king  an  oath  to  support  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
provocative  tone  of  language  such  as  we  have  quoted 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  royal  pledge. 

•!• 

The  Rssults  of  the   Simultaneoas  Mission 

Boston  (Mass.)  Congreicationalist.  Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 
The  Simultaneous  Mission  of  the  Free  Churches, 
so  far  as  London  was  concerned,  lasted  from  Jan.  28 
to  Feb.  6.  British  papers  contain  extended  descrip- 
tions of  the  daily  meetings  in  about  200  places,  with 
opinions  of  many  who  took  prominent  part  in  them 
as  to  the  results.  Some  ministers,  as  appears  from 
their  own  and  others  testimony,  developed  new  power 
and  zeal  in  preaching  to  the  unconverted,  and  the  ef- 
fedt  of  the  mission  will  be  shown  in  coming  months 
among  their  own  people.  Others,  perhaps,  dis- 
covered their  lack  of  fitness  for  this  supreme  business 
of  the  preacher,  for  the  attendance  and  interest  varied 
greatly  in  different  localities.  At  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  where  Gipsy  Smith  con- 
ducted the  meeting,  some  1,200  came  into  the  inquiry 
room.  Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell  Morgan  and  J.  H. 
Jowett  at  Homsey,  Rev.  P.  T.  Forsyth  at  Highgate 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Qifford  at  Bishopsgate  were  conspicu- 
ously effective.  In  several  places  the  attendance  was 
small  and  confined  to  the  usual  churchgoing  people. 
There  will,  doubtless,  be  considerable  additions  to 
many  churches. 

Perhaps  the  best  fruits  will  be  the  wisdom  gained 
for  future  mission  efforts.  It  was  agreed  that  where 
any  considerable  interest  appeared,  ten  days,  the  time 
allotted,  was  too  short.  The  meetings  in  communities 
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mcDst  moved  came  to-^an  end  when  the  promise  iwas 
greatest.  The  most  effective  services  were  held  in 
communities  where  the  people  are  mainly  wage-earn- 
ers. The  suburbs  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes 
were  little  moved.  One  missioner  says:  "The  Phari- 
see is  still  well  housed.  It  is  the  common  people  who 
hear  the  evangel  most  gladly."  Rev.  Price  Hughes, 
who  was  assigned  to  a  wealthy  suburban  district,  re- 
marked with  pathos,  "Tht  man  who  dines  at  night 
can  not  work  up  a  passion  for  souls." 

The  greatest  results,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are 
with  young  men  and  women.  And  some  mission- 
ers  testified  that  in  London  the  preponderance  of 
women  attendants  was  greater  than  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Jowett,  at  a  meeting  of  the  workers,  said  that  in 
the  inquiry  room  and  through  correspondence  he  had 
not  encountered  one  man  with  intellectual  difficulties. 
"It  is  the  young  women  who  are  thinking — ^they  have 
the  intellectual  difficulties — ^the  men  are  burning  with 
vice." 

One  conclusion  agreed  on  was  that  if  outside  peo- 
ple are  to  be  reached  it  must  be  through  meetings  in 
theaters,  music  halls  and  public  buildings  other  than 
churches.  In  one  place  where  a  theater  had  been 
engaged  for  Sunday  evening  over  2,500  persons  at- 
tended and  hundreds  could  not  find  standing  room. 
If  churches,  instead  of  holding  thinly  attended  meet- 
ings on  Sunday  evening  in  several  places  in  the  same 
community,  would  have  one  meeting  in  some  central 
hall,  we  believe  much  greater  good  would  be  done, 
and  this  is  as  true  in  this  country  as  in  England. 

Altogether,  while  the  results  of  the  London  mis- 
sion can  not  as  yet  be  estimated,  they  appear  to  have 
measurably  met  the  expectations  of  those  most  inter- 
ested. It  was  believed  that  more  than  200,000  of  the 
6,000,000  people  of  the  city  and  suburbs  daily  at- 
tended the  meetings.  The  number  of  those  who  will 
be  added  to  the  churches  will  aggregate  several  thou- 
sands. The  ministers  have  been  brought  into  greater 
active  unity,  and  the  churches  have  been  newly  im- 
pressed by  the  vastness  of  the  work  to  which  they  are 
called  and  by  the  necessity  for  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  accomplish  it. 

4> 

A  Movement  toward  Unlimited  Episcopal 
Authority 

^YMaAA'phiA  (Va.)  Churck  standard (Efia.)  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
As  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  English  bish- 
ops at  Lambeth,  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  urgfing  the  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  small  minority  of  ritualists 
who  have  refused  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  on  the  cere- 
monial use  of  incense  in  public  worship  and  on  pro- 
cessional lights.  This  letter  is  signed  by  both  arch- 
bishops and  by  every  diocesan  bishop  of  both  prov- 
inces, with  the  single  exception  of  the  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  the  English  bishops 
concerns  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  of  interest  here  in  America  only  as  a  public 
document.  But  a  unanimous  statement  of  any  kind 
delivered  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  a  matter  of  fundamental  doc- 
trine and  polity  does  not  affect  the  Church  of  England 
only ;  it  affects  every  church,  however  remote,  which 
is  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
bishops  say : 

We  inherit  a  form  of  government  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  apostolic  times.  The  duty  of  guiding  the  church 
is  entrusted  to  the  bishops,  and  we  can  not  escape  the  re- 
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sponsibilhy.  All  antiquity  is  united  in  teaching  that  this 
burden  is  laid  upon  them,  and  if  any  doctrine  can  be  called 
Catholic  it  is  that  the  bishops  have  a  right  to  call  on  all  the 
clergy  to  follow  the  godly'  admonitions  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  godly  judgments  of  those  who  are  set  over  them  in  the 
Lord.  Those  who  refuse  such  obedience  are  practically  set- 
ting up  a  form  of  government  which  is  distinctly  not  epis- 
copal, and  they  can  not  claim  that  they  are  guided  by  Cath- 
olic principles  or  treading  in  Catholic  paths. 

This  is  pretty  high  doctrine ;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  will  bear  a  cool  investigation.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Anglican  churches  inherit  "a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  come  down  to  us  from  apostolic 
times."  But  is  it  equally  true  that  "the  duty  of  guid- 
ing the  church  is  entrusted  to  the  bishops"  without 
any  qualification  whatsoever?  If  we  look  no  further 
than  the  New  Testament,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
apostles  themselves  assumed  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  church  apart  from  the  elders  and  brethren.  In 
the  Qiurch  of  England,  at  all  events,  there  has  never 
been  a  day  when  the  episcopate  has  had  exclusive  con- 
trol of  that  church. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  when  the  whole  episcopate 
of  the  Church  of  England  sets  forth  an  unguarded 
declaration  that  fidelity  to  catholic  order  requires  the 
practical  application  of  a  theory  of  unlimited  episcopal 
authority  which  can  not  be  shown  to  be  catholic  in 
any  particular  of  the  Vincentian  test;  a  theory  which 
is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  applied  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  a  theory,  moreover,  which  is  simply  and 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  English 
episcopate  ought  very  carefully  to  avoid  the  publica- 
tion of  a  statement  which^  unless  materially  modified, 
reduces  every  Anglican  church,  and  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  rest,  to  the  position  of  an  uncatho- 
lic  sect. 


Senor  Buencamino  and  the   Evangelicals 

New  York  Outlook.  Excerpt 
Sefior  Buencamino,  a  prominent  Manila  politician, 
has  been  endeavoring  to  further  his  interests  by  the 
use  of  Protestantism.  At  a  recent  gathering  of  the 
Federal  party  he  addressed  the  five  hundred  persons 
present,  asking  his  applauding  audience  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  its  friars  and 
the  new  freedom  of  thought.  He  skillfully  advanced 
Protestantism  as  both  assuring  freedom  of  thought 
and  as  providing  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  of 
which  Filipinos  complain.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  he  introduced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodgers,  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  board,  who  explained 
evangelical  principles.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  followed  by 
a  Methodist  missionary,  and  he  by  two  native  con- 
verts. It  seems  to  have  been  a  purpose  with  the 
Filipino  leader  to  federate  the  Protestant  endeavors 
in  Manila  into  one  evangelical  movement.  At  all 
events,  a  week  later,  a  second  "evangelical  meeting" 
was  announced,  at  which  the  attendance  was  some- 
what larger  than  that  at  the  first  meeting.  The  non- 
attendance  of  avowed  Roman  Catholics,  however,  was 
notable;  Senor  Buencamino  said  that  the  priests  had 
directed  them  not  to  attend.  An  affirmative  expres- 
sion was  taken  of  the  views  of  the  meeting  on  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  an  Evangelical  church.  At 
this  second  meeting  no  Methodist  missionaries  were 
present.  They  had  ostensibly  gone  to  attend  the 
Methodist  conference  at  Singapore,  but  we  note  in 
die  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement:   "A  scheme  is  proposed  to  estab- 


lish an  Evangelical  church,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confu- 
sion of  denominations  and  present  one  open  and  un- 
equivocal substitute  for  Roman  Catholicism,  to  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  that  body.  This  should  be  watched  with  con- 
siderable care  by  our  representatives.  No  wave  of 
enthusiasm,  but  the  exercise  of  deliberate  judgement, 
is  called  for  in  discussing  a  proposition  of  permanent 
character*.  If  one  Evangelical  church,  so-called,  de- 
parts from  sound  doctrine,  another  will  have  to  be 
started,  and  Methodism  should  certainly  not  affiliate 
with  any  body  constructed  on  the  jelly-fish  principle. 
Two  largely  attended  meetings  were  held  the  last  Sun- 
day in  February  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangeli- 
cals, and  the  despatch  adds  that  Mr.  Rodgers,  with 
Senor  Buencamino,  is  preparing  articles  on  the  new 
church  polity  and  government. 

4p 

Keeping   Lent 

BY   ROBERT    HEKSICK 

Is  this  a  fast  to  keepe 

The  larder  leane 

And   cleane 
From  fat  of  veales  and   sheape? 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  fleshe,  yet  still 

To  fiU 
The  platter  high  with  fish? 

Is   it  to   fast  an  houre, 

Or  ragged  goe. 

Or  show 
A  downcast  look  and  soure? 

No!  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 

Thy  sheafe  of  wheate. 
And  meate, 

Unto  the  hungry  soule. 

J  ,-• 

It  is  a  fest  from  strife, 

From  old  debate  • 

And  hate-^ 
To  circumcise  "thy  life." 

To  show  the  hearte  griefe-rent. 

To  starve  thy  sin, 

Not  bin; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  lent. 


Various  Topics 

SUNDAY  EXPOSITIONS:  The  appropriation  bill  giv- 
ing $5,000,000  to  the  proposed  exposition  at  St  Louis,  to  cele- 
brate the  centennial  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  giv- 
ing, also,  $250,000  to  an  exposition  to  be  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  was  finally  passed  by  the  United  States  senate,  the 
appropriations  being  conditioned  on  the  requirement  that 
neither  of  the  expositions  shall  open  their  shows  on  Sunday. 
But  at  Buffalo  there  is  no  such  condition,  and  a  fight  is  on 
before  the  directors  of  the  exposition,  in  which  the  New  York 
Sabbath  committee,  Rev.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  secretary,  is  lead- 
ing in  the  endeavor  to  induce  the  directors  to  order  Sunday 
closing. 

MRS.  EDDY'S  BULL  ON  VACCINATION:  Mrs.  Ed- 
dy has  issued  the  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion and  reporting  contagious  diseases:  "Rather  than  quar- 
rel over  vaccination,  I  recommend  that,  if  the  law  demand 
an  iAdividual  to  submit  to  this  process,  he  obey  the  law  and 
then  appeal  to  the  gospel  to  save  him  from  any  bad  results. 
This  statement  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  apply,  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  Science,  to'  the  reporting  of  contagion  to 
the  proper  authorities  when  the  law  so  requires.  When  Jesus 
was  questioned  about  obeying  the  human  law,  he  declared: 
'Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,'  erro 
while  you  'render  unto  God  the  things  whidi  are  God's.'" 
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lETTERS   AND  ART 


The  Critical  Work  of  Gaston  Deschamps 

Albbkt  Schinz,  in  the  Boston   Transcript.     Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  the  last  Hyde  lecturer  at 
Harvard,  has  completed  a  course  of  eight  lectures  be- 
fore the  Cercle  Fran9ais,  on  "The  Modem  French 
Drama."  It  is  a  rule,  and  a  very  good  one,  to  have 
French  critics  address  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion.   An  exception  was  made  last  year,  when  M.  de 


OA3TON  DESCHAMPS 

Regrnier,  a  poet  and  novelist,  was  called  to  this  coun- 
try. What  he  had  to  say  was  no  doubt  very  interesting, 
and  yet  his  audiences  were  disappointed.  They  ex- 
pected to  hear  a  critic,  but  criticism  is  not  in  the  line 
of  a  poet,  and  novelist.  M.  Deschamps  did  not  have 
to  contend  with  such  a  difficulty,  for  he  is  a  critic  by 
profession.  It  is  his  business  to  introduce  new  au- 
thors to  the  public,  to  direct  the  taste  of  his  readers, 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  intelligent  judgment  of  a 
new  book  or  author — ^in  a  word,  to  explain  literature 
and  to  be  a  mediator  between  the  author  and  the 
reader.    And  that  is  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

He  was  first  employed  by  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
and  since  1893  ^^  ^^s  been  the  literary  critic  of  Le 
Temps.  Five  volumes  of  articles,  most  of  them  writ- 
ten for  Le  Temps,  have  been  published  under  the  title 
of  "La  Vie  et  les  Livres"  (1894-1900).  In  1899  M. 
Deschamps  published  "Le  Malaise  de  la  Democratic," 
a  very  timely  book.  A  novel,  "Chemin  fleuri"  (1894), 
and  a  short  work  on  "Marivaux"  (1897)  complete  his 
"baggfage  litteraire." 

M.  Deschamps  is  one  of  the  most  congenial  of  the 
present  French  writers.     It  is  not  often  that  we  have 


the  privilege  of  meeting  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
combine  an  ideal  conception  of  life  with  a  true  sense 
of  reality;  in  other  words,  one  who  knows  how  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
present  time  without  sacrificing  his  individuality.  It 
may  be  safely  said  at  the  start  that  herein  lies  the 
great  merit  of  M.  Deschamps.  He  makes  one  fed 
that  his  great  wish  is  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men, 
a  wish  admirably  expressed  in  the  title  "La  Vie  et  les 
Livres;"  not  books  alone,  but  life  also,  and  life  first 
of  all.  He  demands  of  a  book  that  it  shall  contribute 
towards  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
beings.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  prac- 
tical life  is  independent  either  of  art  or  of  science. 
The  writings  of  Flaubert,  Renan,  Taine,  the  natural- 
ists, the  symbolists,  in  fact  of  nearly  all  the  French 
authors  of  our  time,  no  matter  how  exquisite  and 
learned  they  may  be,  are  not  to  his  taste. 

This  is  very  evident  from  his  impressions  on  read- 
ing the  books  of  some  of  the  ablest  French  authors, 
works  inspired  by  the  tragfic  events  of  1870,  such  as 
the  "Soirees  de  M^dan,"  a  collection  of  sickening 
stories  written  by  Zola  and  his  disciples.     He  says: 

This  terrifying  struggle  of  two  nations  has  been,  for  many 
of  us,  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  for  making  sketches 
and  "pochades,"  for  going  behind  the  scenes  in  order  to  see 
the  distorted  faces  of  the  wounded,  the  grins  of  the  idiots, 
and  the  grimaces  of  the  drunkards.  All  this  seemed  very 
entertaining  to  the  mandarins  in  the  world  of  letters,  who 
were  proud  of  their  gift  of  speech,  proud  of  their  books,  and 
who  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  naive  crowd  whidi,  in 
spite  of  all,  trotted  good  naturedly  to  the  show  windows  of 
the  publishers,  to  look  upon  such  works. 

Further  on  he  speaks  ironically  of  that  confirmed 
egoist  Pierre  Loti,  who  seems  to  use  his  remarkable 
talents  only  in  order  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the 
public  for  his  interesting  impressions.  In  speaking 
of  Loti's  book  "Le  Desert,"  M.  Deschamps  says: 

Formerly  he  wrote  because  he  had  something  to  say;  now 
he  invents  something  to  say,  in  order  to  write.  ...  I  seem 
to  hear  him  speaking  to  himself,  becoming  excited  and  saying 
querulously,  "Up,  no  weakness.  The  sun  is  burning  on  the 
dazzling  sand,  and  I  feel  it  scorching  me  between  my  brows. 
My  throat  is  dry.  Could  I  but  sleep  in  the  shade  of  a  palm- 
tree!  Dieu,  I  wish  I  were  a  jackal.  .  .  .  Let  us  note  all 
this,  for  it  is  very  exotic.  ...  I  am  not  here  for  my 
pleasure.  .  .  .  Let  us  note  this  block  of  rosy  granite, 
these  little  pebbles,  and  these  thirsty  blades  of  grass.  .  .  . 
Let  us  note  everything,  everything!  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  the 
lip  of  this  camel  and  the  strange,  thin  spine  of  this  dog.  How 
incredible  is  this  reflection,  sparkling  and  dancing  like  a 
spangle  on  the  third  button  of  this  Mameluke's  vest  I  Note  it 
all,  note  it  all." 

Deschamps  approves  of  any  book  likely  to  direct 
our  attention  towards  practical  ends,  or  to  inspire 
action.  It  is  immaterial  how  we  act,  provided  we 
really  wish  to  accomplish  something.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  a  young  "brise-vitres"  like  Maurice  Pujo, 
whose  "La  Vie  Integrale"  is  a  somewhat  chaotic 
work;  for  he  feels  that  there  is  strength  and  enthu- 
siasm in  him,  and  hatred  for  all  indifference.  He 
approves  of  Dorchain,  who  writes  "poesie  vertue- 
use,"  as  his  works  are  called  by  his  adversaries.  He 
heartily  sympathizes  with  the  young  novelist  M.  de 
Rouvres,  who  describes  the  sufferings  of  those  mem- 
bers of  modern  human  society,  whom  the  struggle  of 
life  prevents  from  living  up  to  their  ideals.  We 
must  not  conclude,  however,  that  Deschamps  is  a 
severe  moralist,  for  whom  pleasure  does  not  exist. 
His  delightful  tirades  against  the  uncongenial  advo- 
cates of  a  cold,  unattractive  duty,  show  that  he  is  no 
ascetic.  But  he  is  emphatic  in  making  a  distinction 
between  pornography  and  mummery,  between  im- 
morality for  immorality's  sake  and  puritanism. 
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Gerhart  Hauptmann's   Return  to  Naturalism 

KuNO  Fkanckx,  in  the  New  York  Nation.  Condensed  for 
PoBLic  Opinion 
About  a  year  ago,  in  speaking  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann's "Fuhrmann  Hensch^I,"  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  Hauptmann's  return  to  the  uncompromising  nat- 
uralism of  his  earliest  works,  as  manifested  in  that 
drama,  would  prove  to  be  only  a  transient  phase  in  his 
development ;  that  his  next  serious  production  would 
again  lead  us  to  the  heights  of  existence  reached  in 
"Die  Versunkene  Glocke;"  would  ,show  the  poet 
once  more  journeying  toward  the  promised  land  of 
ideal  art.  In  a  way,  this  hope  has  sadly  been  disap- 
pointed. "Michael  Kramer,"  his  latest  drama,  is  al- 
together of  a  piece  with  his  first  revolutionary  out- 
bursts of  indignation  at  social  corruption.  Like  "Vor 
Sonnenaufgang"  and  "Das  Friedensfest,"  it  reveals  a 
world  of  atrocious  vulgarity,  foulness,  and  vice ;  and, 
like  these  earlier  productions,  it  forces  upon  us  the 
question :  How  is  it  possible  that  a  poet  of  such  re- 
finement of  moral  feeling,  such  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion, and  such  exquisite  lightness  of  artistic  touch, 
should,  after  all,  seem  by  preference  to  wallow  in  the 
mire  of  social  misery  and  moral  degradation  ?  Is  this, 
then,  really  the  life  led  by  the  typical  German  of  to- 
day? These  unhappy  and  unintelligent  marriages, 
these  capricious  and  masterful  parents,  these  re- 
bellious and  disloyal  children,  these  swaggering  men 
and  these  graceless  women,  this  stupidily  arrogant 
cavalierdom,  this  petty  and  self-seeking  bureaucracy, 
this  universal  indecency,  lust,  and  debauchery — that  is 
Germany,  that  is  what  we  were  fond  of  calling  the  land 
of  idealism,  the  land  of  intellectual  aristocracy,  the 
land  of  pure  and  loving  family  life? 

What  is  the  action  in  tfiis  latest  drama  of  his, 
"Michael  Kramer?"  One  might  say,  there  is  no  ac- 
tion at  all ;  there  is  only  a  situation,  a  calamitous  fam- 
ily situation.  The  father,  old  Kramer  himself,  is  a 
painter,  a  man  of  ardent  convictions,  but  apparently 
mediocre  talent.  His  convictions  have  been  inherited 
by  his  daughter,  who,  however,  is  a  singfularly  un- 
graceful person.  His  talents  have  been  transmitted 
to  his  son,  who,  however,  is  a  moral  wretch.  Add  to 
this  that  Kramer  has  no  inner  relation  whatever  with 
his  wife,  a  hopelessly  humdrum  and  unintelligent  per- 
son— and  the  necessary  ingredients  for  family  misery 
are  at  hand.  The  father,  with  stubborn  tenacity,  de- 
votes himself  to  his  art — so  much  so  that  he  lives 
almost  exclusively  in  his  studio,  apart  from  the  fam- 
ily ;  the  son,  with  equal  consistency,  wastes  his  vitality 
by  lounging  about  in  doubtful  resorts,  and  his  brain 
substance  in  intercourse  with  waitresses  and  chorus 
girls.  The  mother  limits  her  activity  to  taking  the 
son's  part  whenever  the  father's  indignation  at  his 
conduct  becomes  particularly  violent.  The  daughter 
bears  the  burden  of  the  whole  family.  The  end,  of 
course,  is  the  son's  suicide,  borne  by  the  father  with 
the  exaltation  of  a  man  brought  face  to  face  with 
eternity. 

And  yet  this  latest  drama  of  Hauptmann's,  like  all 
his  works,  has  something  of  that  inspiring  quality 
which  only  true  genius  can  give.  Here,  as  in  Fuhr- 
mann Henschel,"  there  stands  out  at  least  one  figure 
which  compensates  us  for  all  the  surrounding  vulgar- 
ity. Here,  it  is  the  brooding,  choleric  old  Michael 
Kramer.  Like  Henschel,  he  is  encompassed  by  noth- 
ing but  foulness  and  vice.  In  his  own  family  he  has 
nothing  but  disappointment.  His  son,  from  whose 
artistic  genius  he  had  hoped  for  the  consummation 
denied  to  himself,  he  sees  sink  into  utter  moral  disin- 
tegration. But  all  the  more  steadfastly  does  the  old 
man  cling  to  the  ideals  of  his  art;   in  his  work  he 


finds  his  religion ;  his  studio  becomes  to  him  the  holy 
of  holies;  here  he  consecrates  himself;  here  he 
wrestles  and  strives  through  lonely  hours,  lonely  days, 
lonely  years;  .here  it  becomes  ^ear  to  him  that  Uie 
true  artist  is  the  true  ascetic  and  the  true  anchraite. 
And  thus  he  acquires  the  moral  strength  which  en- 
ables hitato  bear  the  most  cruel  blow,  the  ignominious 
suicide  of  his  son,  not  only  without  flinching,  but  with 
true  elevation  and  grandeur  of  soul.  Deadi  now  ap- 
pears to  him  as  the  great  fulfiUer  and  sanctifier ;  and, 
as  he  stands  by  the  outstretched  lifeless  form  of  his 
son,  he  sees  in  his  pale  face  a  glow  of  triumph  and  at- 
tainment. "What  did  these  fools  know  of  him — ^these 
sticks  and  blocks  in  human  form?  What  did  they 
know  of  him  and  me  and  our  struggles?  They  have 
haunted  him  to  death;  they  have  killed  him  like  a 
dog.  That  is  past  now.  Tis  well  that  he  lies  there ; 
'tis  well ;  'tis  well.  Let  me  tell  you.  Death  has  been 
slandered;  that  is  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world. 
Death  is  the  fairest  form  of  Life ;  tis  the  masterwork 
of  Love,  the  Eternal." 


Books  Rejected  by  the  Boston  Library 

Boston  Correspondent  New  York  Sun.      Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 

Literary  Boston  is  now  experiencing  a  novel  sensa- 
tion owing  to  the  discoveries  that  have  just  been  made 
about  the  censorship  at  the  Boston  public  library,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  works  of  fiction.  The  list  of  the 
famous  novels,  the  pecuniarily  successful  books,  and 
the  books  highly  praised  by  professional  literary 
critics  which  have  been  rejected  by  the  examining,  or 
reading,  or  supervisory  committee  has  amazed  the 
public.  The  revelations  have  astonished  the  authors 
themselves  and  not  a  few  of  the  publishers  quite  as 
much  as  the  general  public.  If  the  decisions  of  this 
committee  haVe  surprised  people,  the  methods  of 
censoring  have  proved  fully  as  interesting.  The 
storm  has  been  brewing  for  some  time.  Many  months 
ago  rumors  were  floating  around  that  "David 
Harum"  had  been  rejected  by  the  Boston  library. 
Since  then  protests  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
certain  other  successful  works  of  fiction  which  were 
rejected  by  the  strenuous  criticism  of  the  library's 
reading  committee.  Under  the  heading  of  "Rejected" 
appear : 

Mary  E.  Wilkins's  "The  People  of  Our  Neighborhood," 
Maria  Louise  Pool's  "Friendship  and  Folly,"  "A  Golden 
Stream,"  and  "Land  'n  Bushes";  George  Ade's  "Doc  Home," 
and  his  latest  book,  "More  Fables" ;  Winston  Churchill's  "The 
Celebrity,"  Paul  Bourget's  "Domestic  Dramas."  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  "The  Changeling,"  Lillian  Bell's  "The  Instinct  of 
Stepfatherhood,"  and  "The  Expatriates";  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison's "Good  Americans,"  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "The  Tattle 
Tales  of  Cupid,"  Harold  Frederic's  "Gloria  Mundi,"  Amelia 
E.  Ban's  "Trinity  Bells,"  S.  R.  Crockett's  "lone  Marsh." 
Edgerton  Castle's  "Young  April,"  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
•wood's  "Spanish  Peggy,"  Max  Pemberton's  "Kronstadt,** 
Gertrude  Atherton's  "The  Califomians,"  "Senator  North," 
and  "A  Daug(hter  of  the  Vine";  R.  W.  Chamfeers's 
"la  the  Quarter,"  "Outsiders,"  and  "The  Conspirators"; 
Molly  Eliot  SeawcU's  "The  Loves  of  Lady  Arabella," 
Henry  James's  "The  Two  Magics,"  Robert  Bart's  'Tekla," 
Maarten  Maartens's  "Her  Memory,"  Julia  Magruder's 
"Struan,"  Jules  Verne's  "An  Antarctic  Mystery,"  Zola's 
"Stories  for  Ninon,"  Robert  Ban's  "Jennie  Baxter,  Journal- 
ist"; E.  W.  Homung's  "The  Amateur  Cracksman,"  'T>e*d 
Men  Tell  No  Tales" ;  Shan  F.  Bullock's  "The  Barrys,"  JosqA 
Hatton's  "When  Rogues  Fall  Out,"  and  "The  White  King  of 
Manoa";  Edward  S.  Van  Zile's  "With  Sword  and  Crudfix," 
Stanley  Waterloo's  "The  Seekers,"  Edith  Wharton's  "The 
Touchstone,"  John  Kendrick  Bangs's  'The  Idiot  at  Home," 
and  Opie  Read's  'In  the  Alamo."    Mrs.  Humphry  Vrard's 
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"Eleanor"  is  put  out  of  time  with :  "It  is  full  of  uncertain 
note&  because  it  comes  out  of  an  uns^tled  mind.  It  would 
not  be  good  for  girls.  They  would  bi'  casting  about  for  Ma- 
mistys,  as  girls  of  a  bygone  time  looked  for  Rochesters." 

The  revelations' in  tegard  to  the  methods  of  cen- 
soring novels  and  kindred  works  and  the  peculiar 
showing  the  labors  of  the  reading  committee  makes 
as  compared  with  the  verdict  of  the  public  or  the 
views  of  professional  literary  critics  have  aroused 
in  some  quarters  a  demand  that  this  kind  of  reading 
committee  business  be  summarily  dispensed  with. 
Minneapolis  (Bfinn.)  Times 

Like  a  second  Mrs.  Nation,  Boston  has  seized 
her  critical  hatchet  and  has  marched  straight  to  that 
literary  shop  where  the  founts  of  literature  may  be 
partaken  of  on  draught,  bottled  for  ages,  or  by  the 
keg  or  barrel — the  public  library.  By  a  strange  mis- 
understanding of  the  drink  habit  Boston  seems  to 
think  that  fresh  vinous  extracts  are  more  intoxicating 
to  the  public  than  the  old  brands,  and  has  struck 
boldly  and  with  remarkably  straight  aim  at  all  the 
new  writers  on  the  book  shelves.  Ideals  have  been 
shattered  faster  than  looking-glasses,  and,  now, 
flushed  with  victory,  and,  possibly,  with  the  too  ar- 
dent spirits  she  has  been  sampling,  such  as  Emil 
Zola  and  D'Annunzio,  she  has  emerged  from  her 
wreck  of  matter  to  face  a  grieved,  an  aggravated,  and 
a  remonstrating  world.  We  have  set  ourselves  firmly 
to  the  point  of  asking  Boston  why ;  and  to  ask  Bos- 
ton why  is  to  inspect  the  hub  of  that  New  England 
wagon  which  is  always  hitched  to  a  star,  or  else  to 
the  tail  of  a  comet. 

■  Providence  (R.  \.) /ourital 

The  excess  of  fiction  circulated  in  the  public  li- 
braries suggests  the  qiiestion  whether  these  institu- 
tions are  rightly  fulfilling  their  purpose,  which  is 
something  more  than  recreation,  and  which  includes 
education  as  well.  In  many  instances  more  than 
surty  per  cent  of  the  circulation  is  fiction.  The  ab- 
normal circulation  of  fiction  in  many  libraries  de- 
mands far  more  serious  consideration  than  it  is 
receiving.  Large  sums  of  public  money,  and,  what  is 
vastly  worse,  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  effort, 
are  expended  on  books  that  produce  useless,  if  not 
pernicious,  results.  Undoubtedly  too  much  that  is 
trashy  and  ephemeral  is  offered  to  the  public. 

New  York   Timts 

That  there  is  not  enough  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular book  is  a  proposition  which  a  library  commit- 
tee might  do  great  good  by  enforcing,  in  the  way  of 
recommending  books  that  have  been  overlooked.  But 
when,  on  the  authority  of  one  reader,  a  library  com- 
mittee assumes  to  declare  that  there  is  too  much  de- 
mand, it  takes  an  attitude  altogether  untenable,  Phara- 
saic,  and  what  the  enemies  of  Boston  call  Bostonian. 

4> 

Various  Topics 

"KING  OF  HONEY  ISLAND"  NOT  NEW:  We  are 
informed  that  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  article  quoted  in 
our  issue  of  February  21,  was  in  error  in  speaking  of  the 
"King  of  Honey  Island"  as  a  later  work  than  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Thompson  and  published  in  the  New  York  Ledger  twenty 
years  ago. 

LAURENCE  HOUSMAN  has  been  found  guilty  of  writ- 
ing "An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters."  The  Academy  says : 
^f  the  British  public  were  not  altogether  unaccountable  in 
its  idiosyncrasies,  it  would  have  granted  him  some  taste  in 
1899  (on  the  publication  of  "Rue")  of  the  favor  with  which 
it  has  inundated  him  in  1901 ;  for,  though  differing  in  method, 
the  two  volumes  are  one  in  spirit,  and  much  of  what  is  best 
in  the  letters  exists  in  germ  in  the  poems." 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

How  A  Man  Was  Maob  to  Walk 
(By  Euzabeth   Baskett  Browning,  bom  March  6,  1809) 
'Tis  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most: 
And  after  our  first  girding  of  the  loins 
In  youth's  fine  linen  and  fair  broidery. 
To  run  up-hill  and  meet  the  rising  sun, 
We  are  apt  to  sit  tired,  patient  as  a  fool, 
While  others  gird  us  with  the  violent  bands 
Of  social  figments,  feints,  and  formalisms. 
Reversing  our  straight  nature,  lifting  up 
Our  base  needs,  keeping  down  our  lofty  thoughts. 
Head  downwards  on  the  cross-sticks  of  the  world. 
God,  set  our  feet  low  and  our  foreheads  high. 
And  teach  us  how  a  man  was  made  to  walk. 

— From  "Aurora  Leigh." 
The  Arbitrary  Distinction  of  Wealth 
(By  Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  born  March  8,  1819) 
If  wealth  and  poverty  are  respectively  the  heaven 
and  hell  of  our  concrete  religion,  why  wonder  that 
men  will  do  anything  to  obtain  the  one  and  escape 
from  the  other?  Property  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  man  as  arbitrary  and  artificial  as  aris- 
tocratic privilege,  and  our  people  feel  that  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  equality — ^the  doctrine  that  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another — can  only  be  realized  by  striving  to 
make  one  man  as  rich  as  another.  If  the  capitalist 
asserts  himself  socially  as  an  aristocrat,  the  democrat 
trades  recklessly  on  what  he  borrows  from  the  capital- 
ist in  order  to  be  as  good  an  aristocrat  as  he.  A  few 
affluent  families,  composed  miscellaneously  of  million- 
aires vulgar  and  millionaires  refined,  of  millionaires  in- 
telligent and  millionaires  stupid,  combine  together 
and  impudently  attempt  to  confine  the  meaning  of 
"good  society"  to  the  possession  of  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment in  a  fashionable  street,  with  a  large  income 
to  support  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  lu- 
dicrous simplicity  their  pretensions  are  admitted,  and 
with  what  wear  and  tear  of  brain  and  conscience,  with 
what  sacrifices  of  health,  comfort,  and  honor,  thou- 
sands aim  to  qualify  themselves  for  entrance  into  that 
terrestrial  paradise. — From  "Outlooks  on  Society." 

•!• 

The  Economists'  Report  on  the  Stanford 
University  Case 

Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia; 
Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam,  of  Yale,  and  Professor 
H.  B.  Gardner,  of  Brown,  who  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  economists,  in  last 
December,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  dismissal 
of  Professor  Edward  Ross  from  Stanford  university, 
have  made  public  their  report.  Mrs.  Stanford's 
aversion  for  Professor  Ross  can  be  traced,  the 
committee  thinks,  to  her  objections  to  his  dec- 
larations in  favor  of  free  silver.  The  committee 
declares  that  resignation  was  practically  forced  upon 
Professor  Ross,  and  it  cites  the  report  of  the  alumni 
committee  of  the  university,  which  report  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  university  authorities,  as  its  evidence. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  economists  ends  with 
this  paragraph : 
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We  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  President  Jor- 
dan to  give  definite  replies  to  all  our  questions,'  there  may  be 
important  facts  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  not  but  feei  that  a  refusal  to  furnish  spe- 
cific information  in  a  case  of  such  importance — ^in  which 
it  is  charged  that  the  freedom  of  speech  is  at  stake — is  itself 
a  fact  of  significance,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  voices  the  opinion  of 
the  press  in  general  when  it  says  that  the  committee's 
report  "shows  beyond  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  vari- 
ous pretexts,  evasions,  and  equivocations  of  President 
Jordan  and  of  other  defenders  of  the  dismissal,  the  one 
decisive  influence  was  Mrs.  Stanford's  determination 
that  views  which  she  condemned  should  not  go  forth 
from  the  university.  The  committee  has  also  riddled 
the  infantile  reasoning  of  those  youthful  Stanford 
alumni  who  easily  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  action 
of  Mrs.  Stanford  in  asking  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross 
involved  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
The  findings  of  the  committee  of  economists,  together 
with  the  evidence  in  support  of  them,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  the  best-known  economists  in 
America,  who  give  their  unqualified  assent  to  the  con- 
clusions." 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  F.  Lummis  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Post  declares  that  "the  removal  of  Professor 
Ross  from  Stanford  had  no  relation  to  academic  free- 
dom, plutocracy,  Chinese  labor,  corporate  influence, 
or  Mrs.  Stanford's  tyranny.  Professor  Ross's  opin- 
ions, temperate  or  intemperate,  or  even  his  veerings  of 
opinion,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  than  had  the 
emotions  of  a  willing  witness  in  Cambridge.  The  sole 
issue  has  been  one  merely  of  academic  morals  and 
common  sense." 


An  Important  Discovery  of  Greek  Statues 

Dr.  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  director  of  the  American 
school  of  classical  studies  in  Athens,  has  written  for 
the  New  York  Independent  a  description  of  the  statues 
just  brought  to  Athens  after  being  drawn  out  of  the 
sea  near  Cerigo,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  near  the  island 
now  called  Antikythera,  the  ancient  Ogylos.  Dr. 
Richardson  regards  this  discovery  as  injportant  as 
that  of  the  Olympia  sculptures  or  of  the  archaic  sculp- 
tures of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  The  find  was  re- 
ported last  fall  by  some  sponge  fishers.  After  great 
difliculties  enough  was  hauled  up  and  brought  to 
Athens  to  allow  the  world  to  see  its  value.  On  this 
point,  Dr.  Richardson  declares,  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion: 

The  finest  piece  of  the  collection  is  a  bronze  statue  a  little 
over  life  size,  somewhat  broken,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  of  it 
is  lacking  unless  it  be  a  few  small  bits  around  the  loins.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body,  including  the  head  and  arms,  is  al- 
most as  fresh  as  when  it  was  new,  except  for  the  strong 
action  of  the  salt  water  upon  the  breast.  The  head,  perhaps 
from  being  covered  by  the  sand,  is  perfect,  even  to  the  whites 
of  the  eyes.  As  one  looks  upon  this  face  one's  first  thought 
is  that  it  is  a  second  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  in  bronze.  It  is 
perhaps  more  likely  to  be  pronounced  a  work  of  Lysippus 
than  of  Praxiteles;  and  it  may  even  be  brought  down  into 
the  third  century.  It  may  be  that  it  will  cause  disagreement 
among  the  authorities  in  sculpture  as  great  as  that  caused  by 
the  sculptures  from  Lycosura;  but  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  Greek  art  There  are  also,  in  the 
newly  found  treasures,  three  bronze  statuettes  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  One  of  them  is  generally  pronounced  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Phidias.  But  it  is  not  merely  bronzes 
that  give  the  collection  its  importance.  There  is  a  marble 
figure  of  a  youth  about  the  size  of  the  Mgim  gable  figures, 
bending  forward  with  an  intensity  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
"Wrestlers"  in  the  Naples  museum. 


tn  answer  to  the  question,  "How  did  these  statues 
come  to  be  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea?"  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson says :  ■ 

Of  course,  it  was  fif(hn  a  shipwreck ;  ^nd,  curiously  en6u^ 
we  have  a  record  of  a  shipwreck  whi^h'is  likely  to  have  been 
the  identical  one.  Lucian,  in  his  "Z^uxis,"  speaking  of  a 
picture  of  that  painter  representing  a  female  centaur  nursing 
two  baby  centaurs,  says  that  the  picture  now  shown  in 
Athens  is  a  copy;  "but  the  original  itself  Sulla,  the  Roman 
general,  was  said  to  have  sent  oflF  with  the  rest  of  the  plun- 
der to  Italy,  and,  near  Malea,  methinks,  the  ship  going  to 
the  bottom,  the  painting  was  lost  with  everything  else." 
Other  Roman  ships  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  art  taken 
from  Greek  cities  may  have  suffered  shipwreck  near  the 
dreaded  Cape  Malea;  but  here  is  a  case  that  fits  the  position 
of  our  statues  as  exactly  as  one  could  require. 

The  Irish  Language  Question 
The  question  of  pillowing  the  Irish  language  to  be 
taught  in  the  Irish  schools  is  likely  to  be  raised  again 
in  the  new  parliament.  Meanwhile  one  Irish  member 
has  shown  his  zeal  for  the  cause  by  attempting  to  ad- 
dress the  house  of  commons  in  his  native  Erse.  On 
being  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  speaker  he  is  said  to 
have  cried:  "I  shall  refuse  to  subside  only  when 
I  have  been  knocked  down  forcibly  and  dragged  from 
my  place.  When  the  house's  seargeant-at-arms  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  the  entire  membership  of  the  Irish 
party  will  come  to  my  support,  and  the  chances  for 
trouble  are  fair."  One  wonders  if  it  is  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  an  event  that  Mr.  George  Moore,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  makes  this  "Plea  for  the  Soul  of 
the  Irish  People:" 

In  Ireland,  just  as  in  Bohemia,  the  nation  became  sud- 
denly aware  of  what  it  was  losing,  and  in  five  years  150 
branches  of  the  Gaelic  league  have  sprung  up.  In  five  years 
it  has  become  an  honor  to  know  the  language  which  in  my 
youth  was  considered  a  disgrace.  In  five  years  prejudice  has 
melted  away;  those  whose  minds  are  alive  in  Ireland  today, 
desire  the  language,  in  the  north,  in  the  west,  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  east;  and  the  question  whether  Irish  children  may 
learn  their  own  language  in  the  schools  they  pay  for  was' de- 
bated for  the  first  time  in  the  last  session  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment On  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  side  the  debate  was 
z  disappointment.  It  was  generally  assumed,  on  the  English 
side,  that  the  English  language  was  capable  of  expressing 
every  thought  that  could  enter  the  human  mind,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  as  great  a  literary  heritage  as' 
Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  might  not  await  the  next  genera- 
tion. On  the  Irish  side,  I  think  I  can  say  that  no  speaker 
spoke  with  either  knowledge  or  conviction.  The  desire  of 
the  Irish  language  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  more  than  five  years 
old,  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  Irish  members  have  been 
engaged  in  bitter  party  politics,  in  internecine  strife,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  parliament  they  had  forgotten  that,  below 
the  religious  question  attd  the  home-rule  question,  the  funda- 
mental desire  of  Ireland  is  to  possess  her  own  soul.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  five  years  that  Ireland  has  come  to  see 
quite  clearly  that  the  saving  of  her  soul  is  inseparable  from 
the  saving  of  her  language. 

Various  Topics 

COST  OF  EDUCATION:  New  York  state  and  its  po- 
litical divisions  are  now  spending  $47,000,000  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  expenditure  last  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: Common  schools,  $33,421,491;  secondary  education, 
$6,096,374;  higher  education,  $7,663,037. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  HONORS  JOHNS  HOPKINS: 
In  recognition  of  the  work  of  Professor  Paul  Haupt, 
Emperor  William  II  has  presented  to  the  library  of  tiie 
university  a  copy,  handsomely  bound,  of  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  works  of  Frederick  the  Great.  As  a  further  ex- 
pression of  his  appreciation  of  the  scholarship  of  Professor 
Haupt,  the  German  emperor  bestows  upon  him  the  Prussian 
order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  fourth  class. 
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Holdreich  Zwingli 

HnUnich  ZmimgU.  By  Samuel  Macaulay  Jack- 
son. Cloth,  pp.  519.  ts.oo.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Soias. 

PsoFESsoK  Jackson's  book  is  a  genuine 
contribution  to  refonnation  history,  not 
to  much  because  of  its  own  merit  as  be- 
ause  of  the  general  ignorance  about  the 
life  and  work  of  Zwingli.  The  merits 
of  the  book  are  many  and  conspicuous. 
Original  sources  are  used  constantly  and 
naturally,  as  little  else  exists  that  is 
worth  considering.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  gloss  over  the  many  faults  of  the 
great  Swiss  or  to  give  him  a  better  place 
among  the  commanding  figures  of  the 
Protestant  world  than  is  his  by  right 
The  faults  of  the  book  may  be  summed 
up  under  two  heads:  The  author  has 
tried  to  serve  both  the  student  and  the 
general  reader,  and  has  failed  to  do  the 
best  possible  for  either;  and  he  has 
given  his  structure  a  decided  theolog- 
ical leaning.  Excessive  quoting  from 
original  sources  spoils  a  book  for  the 
casual  reader,  and  it  really  accomplishes 
little  for  the  student,  as  he  must  still  go 
back  and  get  his  matter  at  first  hand  to 
be  perfectly  sure  of  it  Professor  Jack- 
son's theological  bias  shows  plainly  in 
his  unsparing  condemnation  of  Catholi- 
dsra,  root  and  branch.  Evil  undoubt- 
edly existed,  but  there  had  been  for 
years  a  steady  improvement  in  the  mor- 
als and  practises  of  the  chtirch.  Igno- 
rance of  the  scriptures  was  by  no  means 
so  widespread  as  Protestant  zealots  de- 
light to  think.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been  translated 
into  German  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
and  no  less  than  ten  different  editions 
of  fragments  of  the  gospels  and  the 
Pauline  epistles  were  in  common  use. 

Professor  Jackson's  estimate  of 
Zwingli  himself  as  a  factor  in  the  ref- 
ormation is  admirable.  Bom  in  the 
same  year  as  Luther  and  arriving  inde- 
pendently at  many  of  the  same  conclu- 
sions, his  {greater  moderation  of  method 
and  narrower  field  of  labor,  combined, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  the  repre- 
hensible in  his  private  life,  condemned 
him  to  a  smaller  and  less  lasting  fame 
than  the  great  Saxon.  Zwingli  was  first 
and  always  the  scholar.  Next  to  die 
Bible,  his  greatest  inspiration  was  drawn 
from  the  classics,  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
His  letters  abound  in  classical  allusions 
•nd  oaths  that  come  strangely  from  a 
Christian  priest  and  theologian.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
the  great  minster  at  Zurich,  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  Politically,  he  could 
have  found  himself  in  no  better  position 
from  which  to  declare  his  disagreement 
with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.     Switzer- 


land was  the  recruiting  ground  for  the 
armies  of  Etirofte,  and  the  pope  of  Rome 
no  less  than  the  king  of  France  must 
ask  for  mercenaries  and  pay  well  for 
them,  to  boot.  In  such  a  case,  the  na- 
tion waxed  independent  and  insolent, 
and  took  a  certain  pride  in  backing  up 
Zwingli  and  his  heresies.  In  conse- 
quence, Zwingli's  doubt  of  the  efiSciency 
of  saintly  mediation  was  met  with  mod- 
eration and  mild  admonition  instead  of 
the  strenuous  rebukes  that  were  loaded 
upon  Luther. 

From  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  the 
most  helpful  part  of  the  book  is  tlie 
Zwingli  bibliography.  The  introductory 
chapter  by  Dr.  Vincent,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  g^ves  a  clear  view  of  the 
political  situation  of  Switzerland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith 

Tkt  tftm  Eptch  for  FaOk.    By  Gborgb  A.  GoitDON, 
D.D     Cloth,  pp.  4IS.    fi.Co.    Boston  :  Houshton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dk.  Gordon  is  an  adherent  of  the  new 
eclectic  theology  of  which  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  Dr.  Heber  Newton  are  the 
best-known  exponents.  Recognizing  that 
the  evolutionary  theory  is  a  scientific 
premise  established  hard  and  fast  for  all 
time  to  come,  he  casts  about  him  for 
some  signs  of  hope  for  him  who  would 
be  both  religious  and  scientific.  He 
finds  them  in  plenty.  The  scientific  ma- 
terialism of  the  last  generation  is  being 
followed  by  a  new  faith  that  makes  even 
the  facts  of  science  to  serve  it  Men  are 
throwing  off  the  oppression  of  natural 
selection  and  harking  back  to  the  old 
teleological  interpretation  of  progress. 
"Teleology  is  in  the  warp  and  woof  of 
humanity;  it  must  be  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  Deity.  Evolutionary  science 
has  but  strengthened  this  view.  Nat- 
ural selection  is  but  a  mean  disguise  for 
ignorance,  if  it  does  not  mean  cosmical 
purpose." 

A  better,  broader  humanity  is  the 
message  of  the  day.  The  spirit  of  a 
higher,  more  enlightened  democracy  is 
abroad  in  the  world.  "In  government 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  art,  in  phi- 
losophy, in  religrion,  the  people  have  met 
with  a  recognition  such  as  they  have 
never  before  received  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  True  enough,  but  that  is 
only  half  the  picture.  It  might  also  be 
called  a  day  of  conflict  and  conquest,  po- 
litical, social,  economic,  and  military; 
but  of  this  Dr.  Gordon  wisely  refrains 
to  speak.  The  mighty  Elizabethan 
spirit  of  expansion  appears  to  be  stir- 
ring again.  What  it  will  do  to  Dr.  Gor- 
don's Humanity  and  Democracy  will  be 
interesting  to  see. 


3'3 

The  author's  idea  of  the  province  of 
evolution  is  difficult  to  discover.  In  one 
passage  he  charges  it  with  a  malicious 
attack  on  the  human  race.  "Evolution 
that  thought  to  cast  man  down  to  hell 
has  raised  him  to  heaven.  The  idea  of 
humanity  has  met  science  in  its  extreme 
prejudice  and  enmity;  it  has  turned  the 
tide  of  prejudice  in  its  own  favor,  con- 
verted the  unbeliever  to  faith,  and  made 
its  stoutest  denier  the  confessor  of  its 
power."  Then,  in  another  passage,  he 
demonstrates  that  the  theory  is  passe  as 
well  as  malevolent  "^or  about  twenty 
years,  evolution  was  the  romance  of  the 
intellectual  world.  ...  As  an  intel- 
lectual interest  (it)  was  universal  and 
sovereign,  and  mainly,  although  not  ex- 
clusively, in  its  materialistic  form. 
Evolution  was  the  fad  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  that  means  that  it  must  sure- 
ly i^ss." 

Perhaps  it  will,  but  all  intellectual 
weather-cocks  point  the  other  way. 
There  is  a  new  epodi  for  faith,  surely, 
but  it  is  the  faith  to  have  faith— the 
will  to  believe.  Revivals  of  religions 
emotionalism  are  bound  to  recur  at  in- 
tervals, and  no  one  may  say  that  they  do 
not  have  their  place  and  purpose,  but 
religious  dogmatism  is  fast  losing  its 
grip  on  the  human  mind. 


Counael  from   Brander  Matthewt 

'nt  'PUUutMf  t/tht  Short  U*ry.  NMtt  <m  Stfch 
AttMmg.  By  Brakdbr  Matthews,  Cloth,  s  vols. 
New  York  :  Lonfmans,  Grean  &  Co. 

It  is  human  nature  to  scorn  good  ad- 
vice, and  in  this  instance  one  would  be 
tempted  to  dismiss  Mr.  Matthews's 
counsel  with  the  trite  observation  that 
no  one  ever  yet  made  a  speech  or  wrote 
a  story  by  being  told  how  to  do  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  lurking  conviction  that  one 
who  has  the  ability  and  will  to  do  these 
things  can,  at  least,  be  kept  on  the  right 
track  by  these  volumes.  Strange  to  say 
—ot  perhaps  it  is  only  natural — Mr. 
Matthews  writes  far  more  convincingly 
on  speech-making,  in  which  art  he 
claims  he  is  a  failure,  than'  bn  Short- 
story  writing,  in  which  he  could  rightly 
claim  success.  He  maintains  that  the 
ideal  Short-story  should  fulfill  the  three 
false  unities  of  the  French  classic 
drama:  show  one  action,  in  one  place, 
on  one  day;  yet  but  few  stories  he  has 
selected  as  models  meet  this  require- 
ment Mr.  Matthews's  "Manhattan 
Vignettes"  come  nearer  this  ideal  than 
any  other  stories  we  can  think  of  at 
present,  but  we  feel  sure,  from  his  sub- 
sequent remarks,  that  he  would  classify 
these  as  sketches  rather  than  Short-sto- 
ries. His  definition  of  a  good  Short-story 
writer  is  more  satisfactory:  "He  must 
be  concise,  and  compression,  a  vigorous 
compression,  is  essential.  If  to  com- 
pression, originality,  and  ipgenuity  he 
add  also  a  touch  of  fantasy,  so  mudi  the 
better."  Mr.  Matthews  writes  Short- 
story  with  a  capital  S  and  a  hyphen,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  story  which  is 
merely  short,  and  to  give  a  name  to  a 
department  of  fiction  whose  field  lies 
entirely  outside  of  the  novel,  the  novel- 
ette, or  the  sketch.  He  believes  that 
there  are  greater  possibilities  of  per- 
fection in  the  Short-story  than  in  any 
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^tUef 'foVifi  of  prose  literature."  lt<  ^e 
hands  of  a  master  it  may  easily  become 
the  sonnet  of 'prose.  Mr.  Matthews 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  it 
is  within  the  last  two  decades  that  the 
American  novel  has  forced  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  equality  with  the  British 
novel  and  the  French  novel,  for  fifty 
years  the  American  Short-story  has  had 
a  supremacy  which  any  competent  critic 
could  not  but  acknowledge. 

In  his  "Notes  on  Speech-making"  we 
find  that  Mr.  Matthews  is  not  among 
those  who  seek  to  explode  oratory  as  an 
outworn  anachronism,  nor  ^piong  those 
who  insist  that  if  it  be  allowed  to  sur- 
vive, it  must  renounce  its  old  allegiance 
to  the  emotions  and  appeal  solely  to  the 
intellect.  He  believes  that,  although  the 
wings  of  the  orator  have  been  clipped, 
there  were  never  more  occasions  oflFered 
to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  He 
notes  two  entirely  different  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances wherein  a  man  may  be  called 
upon  to  speak  in  public.  The  first  is 
when  he  has  something  to  say.  The  sec- 
ond is  when  he  has  to  say  something. 
Under  the  head  of  the  first  the  writer 
discusses,  in  a  very  able  and  pleasing 
manner,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  four  methods  of  speech- 
making:  the  manuscript  read,  the  manu- 
script committed  to  memory,  the  com- 
bination of  the  extempore  and  the  mem- 
oriter,  and  the  wholly  extempore.  Un- 
der the  head  of  the  second  he  discusses 
the  real  secret  of  after-dinner  oratory. 
He  endorses  Lowell's  recipe  for  a  good 
after-dinner  speech,  "a  platitude,  a  quo- 
tation, and  an  anecdote,"  and,  more 
heartily,  Judge  Hoar's,  "but  one  orig- 
inal idea,  clearly  stated,  and  but  one 
fresh  story,  well  told."  To  the  average 
after-dinner  speaker  he  aptly  applies 
Wycherle/s  words:  "He's  only  an 
adopter  of  straggling  jests  and  father- 
less lampoons ;  by  the  credit  of  which  he 
eats  at  good  tables,  and  so,  like  the  bar- 
ren beggar-woman,  lives  by  borrowed 
children."  An  appendix,  made  up  of 
"How  to  be  Heard  when  Speaking  in 
Public,"  Iff  Mr.  J.  W.  Churchill;  "Hints 
on  Speaking  out  of  Doors,"  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
Hughes,  and  "How  to  Prepare  for  Pub- 
lic Speech,"  by  Dr..  Lyman  Abbott,  adds 
to  the  practical  value  of  this  volume. 

The  Aztec  God 

TV  A^te  Gtd  a»i  ithtr  Drsmmt.  By  Gurcb 
Lamsino  Raymond.  Cloth,  pp.  447,  ti.25.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Patnam't  Sons. 

The  three  dramas  included  in  this  vol- 
ume represent  a  felicitous,  intense  and 
melodious  expression  of  art,  both  from 
the  dramatic  and  poetic  point  of  view. 
The  book  takes  its  title  from  the  first 
drama,  which  is  placed  among  the  Az- 
tecs, and  deals  with  a  civilization  partic- 
ularly rich  and  varied  in  texture  and 
coloring.  The  second  takes  Columbus 
for  a  central  figure,  and  the  third  deals 
with  modem  life  as  indicated  by  condi- 
tions in  the  south  shortly  before  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Raymond's  power  is  above  all 
that  of  psychologist,  and  added  thereto 
are  the  richest  products  of  the  imagina- 
tion, both  in  form  and  spirit  The  book 
clearly  discloses  the  work  of  a  man  pos- 


sessed iPan  extreme^  refined  critical 
poise,  of  a  culture  pure  «Bd  classical, 
and  a  sensitive  conception  of  what  is 
sweetest  and  most  ravishing  in  tonal 
quality.  The  most  delicately  perceptive 
ear  could  not  detect  a  flaw  in  the  mellow 
and  rich  music  of  this  blank  verse, 
which  flows  a  limpid  rill  of  sound,  now 
gigantic  in  its  meaning,  now  modulated 
to  the  most  indistinct  of  melody.  The 
dramatic  element  is  'treated  in  a  manner 
which,  while  at  times,  as  in  the  last 
drama,  dealing  with  characters  which 
are  over-idealized,  possesses  a  clear 
comprehension  of  that  necessary  balance 
between  words  and  movement,  the  ne- 
cessity of  compactness  in  expression  and 
intensity  of  phrase,  and  of  life  more 
than  words.  Altogether  the  volume  is 
the  enbodiment  of  art  as  well  as  excel- 
lent mastery  of  that  art,  and  it  may  be 
commended  as  representing  a-  note- 
worthy addition  to  American  dramatic 
literature. 

"The  Teacher's  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew."  By 
F.  N.  Peloubet.  A  careful  examination 
of  this  book  does  not  disclose  the  ab- 
sence of  any  essential  readings  nor  of 
any  necessary  explanations.  The  text  is 
the  combined  Authorized  and  Revised, 
and  the  commentary  on  the  text  is  ex- 
pressed in  language  admirably  simple 
and  clear.  There  are,  happily,  no  ab- 
struse philosophical  disquisitions,  nor 
labrynthine  excursions  into  the  domain 
of  philology,  the  book  being,  as  its  title 
implies,  for  teachers  and  those  not 
learned  in  the  language  or  thought  of 
the  schools,  and  for  these  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  both  in  treatment  and  arrange- 
ment. The  work  is  more  than  a  com- 
mentary ;  it  is  a  masterly  effort  to  show 
the  unity  of  Christ's  life,  work,  and  pur- 
pose, the  volume  as  a  whole  represent- 
ing a  particularly  satisfactory  labor  and 
one  which  we  gladly  endorse.  (Cloth, 
pp.  380.  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York.) 


Latest  Pnbllcatlona  Received 

ABBBV  FKBSS,  NBW  YORK 

Ayr,  Landis.   A  Priest  and  a  Woman.  Cloth,  (i. 

D.  APrLBTOH  a  CO.,  NEW  YORE 

Cobban,  J.  McLaren.    A  Royal  Exchange.  Cloth, 

DODD,  MEAD  a  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Maurice.  Arthur  Bartlett.    New  York  In  Fiction. 

Cloth,  Si. 3^. 
Vachell,  Horace  Annesley.  Life  and  Sport  on  the 

Pacific  Slope. 

iohn  Charity.   Cloth,  (i.so  each, 
loore.  Frankfort.    According  to  Plato.    Cloth, 
('■SO- 
Phillips.  W.  B.   How  Department  Stores  are  Car- 
ried On.   Cloth,  5*  cents. 

BAKPBR  a  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Pier,   Arthur  Stanwood.     The  Sentimentalists. 

Cloth,  SI.50. 
Clark.  Francis  B.   A  New  Way  Around  an  Old 

World.    Cloth,  «i.5o. 
American  Engineerine  Competition.   Cloth,  (i. 
Payson,  William  F.i.  John  Vytal.  Cloth,  (1.20  <ut. 

HOUGHTON,  HIKFLIN  a  CO..  BOSTON 

Abbott.  Lyman.   The  Life  and  Literature  of  the 

Ancient  Hebrews.    Cloth,  %t. 
Eckstorm,   Fanny    Hardy.     The    Woodpeckers. 

Cloth 
Frothingham,  Eugenia  Brooks.    The  Turn  of  the 

Road.    Cloth,  I1.5.0. 

lENNINCS  a  PYB,  CINCINNATI 
Alexander,  Arabel  Wilbur.  Light  Through  Dark- 
ened Windows :   A  "  Shut-itf'  Story.   Cloth,  |i. 


yCwiSR  PUB.  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA       1 

Songs  of  Exile  by  Hebrew  Poet*.,  Translated  by 
Nina  Davis.   Cloth. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  a  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Mortimer,  Alfred  G.    The  Eucharlstic  Sacrifice 
Cloth,, (3. 

MCCLURB.  PHILLIPS  a  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Holt,  Emily.   Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette.   Cloth. 

t-oTKAGB  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Faiiquhar,  Anna.   Tha  Devil's  Plough.    Cloth, 
»i.5o. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 

New  Books 

THE  LIFE  AND  UTERATURE 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS 

By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  author  of  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  the  Apostle," 
"The    Evolution  of    Christianity,"    etc 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 
Dr.  Abbott  traces  in  the  Bible  the  origin 
and  developement  of  the  religious,  politioU, 
and  literary  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on 
the  theory  that  this  life  was  a  gradual  devel- 
opment like  that  of  other  nations.    His  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible  is  free  yet  wholly  reverent, 
and  his  book  is  of  uncommon  interest  and 
value. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  ROAD 

A  Romance.  By  Eugenia  Brooks  Froth- 
ingham. i2mo,  $1.50. 
The  romance  of  a  singer  who  through  love 
wins  her  crowning  success.  The  hero  is  a 
loyal,  high-minded  American;  the  heroine  is 
an  ambitious,  self-reliant  American  girl.  She 
studies  in  Paris,  and  after  experience  of  the 
devotion  and  self-denial  of  the  hero,  becomes 
a  very  accomplished  singer.  The  story  is 
effectively  told,  and  merits  a  wide  popularity. 

A  PILLAR  OF  SALT 

By  Jennbtte  Lbe,  author  of  "Kate  Weth- 

erell."     l6mo,  $1.25. 

A  striking  story  of  the  passion  of  an  in- 
ventor for  working  out  his  dreams;  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  wife,  a  practical  New  England 
woman  ;  and  his  success.  Through  the  en- 
gaging story  is  woven  the  life  of  the  family 
and  of  "the  Street"  and  the  New  England 
factory  town  in  which  the  scene  of  the  story 
is  laid. 

THE  WOODPECKERS 

By  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.    With 
5    fiill-page    colored    designs    by    Louis 
AgaoSIZ  Fuertes,  and  many  text  illustra- 
tions.    Square  I2mo,  $1.00. 
Mrs.  Eckstorm  takes  up  a  single  group  of 
birds, — a  family  of  marked  individu^ity,  the 
several  species  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  easily  observed  and  identified,  a  family 
which   is    represented    in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  —  and  she  gives  a  lively  yet  accurate 
and  orderly  account  of  this  family,   treating 
somewhat  exhaustively  of  five  of  the  com- 
monest  woodpeckers,  and  less   fiilly  of  the 
others.     The  book  is  finely  illustrated  and 
will  delight  bird  lovers. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS 

By  Oscar  Fay   Adams.    Fourth  Edition, 

much  enlarged.     8vo,  $3.50. 

This  valuable  handbook  now  contains  over 
7,50obrief  biographies  of  American  authors 
comprising  statements  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  each  author  named. 


SoU  by  ail  BooiseUert.     Sent,  pottpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  &  CO.,   Bostok 

II  East  17TH  Street,  New  Yokk 
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NEWS   OF    THE    V/EEK 


UONDAY,  rSBKUAXY  2$ 

Domestic — At  Peking  Minister  Con- 
ger has  turned  the  conduct  of  United 
States  affairs  over  to  W.  W.  Rockhill 

and  prepared  to  return  home Father 

McKinnon,  at  Manila,  said  the  new 
federal  party  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
cloak  for  the  movement  of  evangelical 
denominations  to  break  up  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  the  islands;  eight  hundred 
native  priests,  it  was  said,  would  refuse 

the  sacrament  to  any  federalist Mrs. 

Nation  agreed  to  accept  bail,  and  was 
released  from  jail  so  that  she  can  edit 
a  Peoria  newspaper  for  one  day.... It 
b  reported  that  practically  all  of  the 
American  silk  manufacturers  will  join 
the  English  silk  trust 

FosEiGN. — General  Botha  is  said  to 
have  broken  through  the  British  lines 
with  two  thousand  Boers;  General  De 
Wet  is  reported  still  south  of  Orange 
river,  the  British  making  great  efforts 
to  capture  him;  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons it  was  stated  that  ten  officers  had 
been  dismissed  for  their  connection  with 
surrenders   of    British   posts   in    South 

Africa The  German  government  has 

definitely  decided  to  recall  the  Asiatic 
squadron;  Count  von  Waldersee  reports 
that  his  forces  were  recently  attacked 
by  the  Chinese,  and  that  in  the  fight 
that   ensued  300  of  the  Chinese  were 

killed Ex- Premier  Sarraco  has  been 

appointed  president  of  the  Italian 
senate. 

TUESDAX,  FEBRUAXY  36 

Domestic — ^Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  re- 
signed; Milton  E.  Ailes,  of  Ohio,  has 
been   selected   to   succeed   him   in   the 

treasury     department A     wonderful 

discovery  of  gold  is  reported  in  the  Sa- 
moan  islands;  black  sand  running  as 
high  as  $940  a  ton  is  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  Island  of  Upola Thir- 
ty-five miners  were  lost  in  a  fire  in  a 
coal  mine  at  Kemmerer,  Wyo A  Ne- 
gro accused  of  murdering  a  young 
woman  was  lynched  by  a  mob  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind — John  Knox,  a  white  man, 
was  lynched  at  Scranton,  Miss.,  for 
murder. 

Foreign. — ^Two  Chinese  officials  were 
publicly  beheaded  in  Peking  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  powers 

The  house  of  commons,  by  a  vote  of 
297  to  71,  adopted  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  king's  speech,  after  a  rejection  of 
the  amendment  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  South  African  war An 

extremely  exciting  scene  occurred  in 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies  when 
one  member  referred  to  tiie  condemna- 
tion of  Louis  XVI  as  assassination,  and 


others  took  it  up  as  an  insult  and  de- 
manded retraction,  and  tried  to  howl 
the  speaker  down. 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    27 

Domestic. — Jos£  Serapio,  an  uncle  of 
Aguinaldo,  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  province  of  Bulacan  by  the  Philip- 
pine commission There  is  little  like- 
lihood of  further  demands  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Chinamen  on  the  part  of  the 

representatives  of  the  allied  powers 

The  provisions  of  the  Cuban  cqnstitu- 
tion  covering  relations  with  the  United 
States  were  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  convention  in  Havana,  with  only 

three    dissenting   votes The    veteran 

organizations  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish 
wars  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
parade  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
McKinley,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  positions  assigned  to  them  by 
the  grand  marshal. 

Foreign. — The  cost  of  the  Boer  war 
to  date  was  estimated  at  £130,000,000; 
much  satisfaction  was  expressed  over 
Lord  Kitchener's  latest  report  of  the 
capture  of  Boer  supplies The  Ger- 
man war  office  has  received  a  dispatch 
from  Count  von  Waldersee,  saying:  "A 
patrol  of  eight  Germans  repulsed  an  at- 
tack by  one  hundred  and  sixty  Chinese 
imperial  troops  at  Suling  Pass,  killing 
twenty."  ....  Vice-Admiral  Cyprian 
Bridge  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  as  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  China  station. 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   28 

Domestic — The  program  for  the  in- 
auguration of  McKinley  and  Roose- 
velt at  the  capitol  was  made  public 

An  order  was  issued  at  the  war  depart- 
ment placing  Brigadier-Generals  James 
H.  Wilson  and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army. 

Foreign. — It  was  reported  in  Cape 
Colony  that  De  Wet,  unable  to  cross 
the  Orange  river,  owing  to  its  rise,  at 
one  point,  had  gone  to  another  to  make 
another  attempt A  new  list  of  Chi- 
nese officials  whose  punishment  is  de- 
manded was  announced  at  Shanghai; 
Germany  disclaimed  any  thirst  for  more 
vengeance. 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    I 

Domestic — ^Twenty-one  rebel  officers 
and  120  bolomen  have  surrendered  to 
the  Americans  in  the  province  of  Al- 
bay,  southern  Luzon;  excitement  over 
gold  mining  in  northern  Luzon  is  in- 
creasing  Cubans  in  Havana  show  a 

defiant  spirit  toward  the  United  States 
congress  in  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  new  republic  and  this  coun- 
try.... The  members  of  the  cabinet  ten- 
dered their  resignation  to  the  president. 


;^fiKiGK.— General  Kitche^^,reppr^ 
that  De  Wet  has  been  driven  norUi  of 
the  Orange  river,  losing  over  two  hun- 
dred men  captured;  also  that  the  Boers 
captured  eighty  British  of  a  scouting 
force  after  a  prolonged  fight;  in  the 
,  house  of  commons  Mr.  Balfour  charac- 
terized the  statements  of  ex-President 

Steyn    as    mendacious At    a    joint 

meeting  of  the  peace  commissioners  at 
Peking,  the  German  minister  proposed 
a  series  of  resolutions  looking  to  the 

hastening  of   the   negotiations Kar- 

povich,  an  ex-student  agitator,  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  Minister  Bogoliopoff 
in  St  Petersburg.  ...Sir  Alfred  Milner 
started  from  Cape  Town  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  as  governor  of  the  Trans- 
vaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

SATURDAY,    MARCH    2 

Domestic — A  force  of  rebels  on 
Leyte  island  was  defeated  by  an  Amer- 
ican detachment. ..  .A  torchlight  pro- 
cession was  held  in  Havana  in  honor  of 
the  stand  of  the  Cuban  delegates  against 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States  con- 
gress; several  delegates  have  been  won 
over  to  the  Conservative  party. 

Foreign. — ^A  Russian  column  near 
Moukdeh,  China,  was  defeated  by  « 
Chinese  force,  losing  a  gun  and  having 
twenty  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
...The  pope,  on  the  ninety^^first  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  attitude  of  the  church. 

SUNDAY,    march    3 

Domestic — ^More  insurgents  in  Lu- 
zon have  been  captured  and  more  have 
surrendered  to  the  Americans Prep- 
arations are  being  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  China  to  withdraw. 

Foreign. — King  Edward  returned  to 
London  from  his  visit  to  Cronberg. . . . 
Fifteen  hundred  Boers,  with  whom 
were  De  Wet  and  Steyn,  are  reported 
to  have  successfully  crossed  the  Orange 
river  on  Thursday   last   by  swimming 

their  horses The  bubonic  plague  is 

spreading  at  Cape  Town. 


CoTfhrs  ^^  £  Ci//^s. 

/P54         \^     .««fc 


MANY    ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  and  never  wilted. 
Very  convenient.  Btyli5b,  economical.  Hade  of 
flne  cloth  and  exactly  resemble  linen  good*. 
Turn  down  coUars  are  rererslble  and  give 
doable  Bervice, 

NO  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Wben  Hoiled,  diRcard.  Ten  Collars  or 
flvepalrt*  ofcafDi  ISSc.    Bymull.SOc* 

Send  DC.  in  stamps  lorBAmple  coUar  or  pairof 
caffii.    Name  size  and  style. 

Remsible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  X,  Boston. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  BoainetB  Situation 

Selected  and  Coodented  for  Pviuc  OrimoM 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Dmm'M  Rnitm,  New  Yock,  March  > 

JiAbing  trade  in  groceries,  hardware 
and  iron  specialties  has  further  gained 
in  volume  in  the  east  since  our  last  re- 
port, and  retail  business  has  been  good, 
except  for  a  slow  movement  of  some 
descriptions  of  dry  goods,  notably  cloth- 
ing, of  which  dealers  fear  they  must 
carry  over  unusually  large  stocks.  In 
the  west  and  southwest,  however,  the 
season  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
greatest  industrial  combination  ever  ar- 
ranged, that  providing  for  the  union  of 
the  leading  steel  interests,  has  not  di- 
rectly affected  business  as  yet,  and  may 
not  do  so,  otherwise  than  by  removing 
•omc  of  the  unnecessary  competition 
from  the  industry.  Meanwhile  prices 
of  commodities  decline  slightly.  Z7k«'« 
index  number  of  350  quotations,  made 
up  with  due  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  amounts  con- 
sumed, is  94,868  as  of  March  i,  against 
95,010  February  i,  a  loss  of  one-seventh 
of  I  per  cent. 

ntON  AND  STEEL 

Nominal  quotations  of  iron  and  steel 
are  misleading.  According  to  published 
lists,  it  appears  that,  while  pig  iron  has 
stealthily  advanced  for  many  weeks,  lit- 
tle change  has  occurred  in  finished  prod- 
ucts. Tliis  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fig- 
ures fixed  by  the  various  pools  and  as- 
sociations, but  at  which  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  prompt  deliveries.  Actual 
business  is  done  at  extensive  advances 
over  these  prices,  billets  selling  at  $31 
at  Pittsburg,  or  more  than  a  dollar 
above  the  nominal  rate,  while  plates, 
bars,  and  structural  shapes  are  only 
available  when  special  terms  are  offered. 
Even  on  distant  deliveries  mills  are  ask- 
ing higher  figures,  and  every  line  of  steel 
production  at  Pittsburg  has  already  cov- 


A  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORK. 


Lessons    in    Law 
For  Women 

By  JuDGB  Waitek  S.  Cox, 
i2ino,  35a  pages,  un.que  binding,  $1.50. 

_  The  author  In  his  profession  has  been  often 
impressed  with  the  helplessness  of  women  in 
matters  of  business,  and  it  has  seemed  to  him 
that  a  little  instruction  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  that  surrounds  them  and  bears 
apon  all  their  interests  and  actions  will  be  useful 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

ADVANCE  0&DEB8  TAKEK. 

BRENTANO'S,  New  York 


ered  full  contracts  for  the  next  two 
months,  while  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  material  advances  will  occur  before 
May  I.  Bessemer  pig  iron  sold  this 
week  at  $15.25,  and  Grey  Forge  at  $14; 
prices  that  have  not  been  equalled  since 
early  in  August.  Coke  production  is 
enormous,  and  Connellsville  prices  at 
last  show  a  definite  advance. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Grain  markets  are  firmly  maintained. 
Domestic  crop  conditions  are  encourag- 
ing, and  the  best  explanation  of  strength 
is  found  in  Atlantic  exports  during  Feb- 
ruary of  wheat,  flour  included,  amount- 
ing to  10,348,204  bushels,  against  7,671,- 
552  last  year,  and  14,730,262  bushels 
com,  against  13,724,645  in  1900. 

WOOL    AND   COTTON 

Further  increase  appears  in  sales  of 
wpol  at  the  three  chief  eastern  markets, 
8,830,500  pounds  changing  hands  for  the 
week,  against  8,528,500  in  the  previous 
week.  A  year  ago  total  transactions 
were  less  than  half  the  present  week's 
operations.  There  is  still  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  heavy  buying  results 
from  better  conditions  at  the  mills,  as 
orders  for  goods  do  not  appreciably  ex- 
pand, except  in  a  few  special  lines.  If 
manufacturers  were  bidding  for  raw  ma- 
terial largely,  the  decline  in  prices  would 
be  checked,  but  the  average  on  March  i 
was  the  lowest  since  June,  1899.  Cur- 
tailment of  production  by  southern  yarn 
mills  has  become  general,  and  at  Fall 
River  there  is  much  discussion  of  the 
advisability  of  reducing  output  or  lower- 
ing wages.  Loss  in  domestic  consump- 
tion of  raw  cotton  seems  assured,  and 
foreign  buying  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  position  of  this  staple  is  not  made 
firmer  by  news  that  sales  of  fertilizers 
surpass  all  records  in  many  southern 
states. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Mmr,  I,  ,901.    fita.' .  2,  1900. 

Floor,  strght.  wint %3.v-(a.%i  75    »J.35(<.  «3.55 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  7  c.  7-;c, 

Com,  No.  a  mixed 485^c.  4i|3<-~. 

Uats,No.3 31c.  38>ic. 

Rye,  No.  2  Western fiij^c.  6ic. 

Cutlon,  Aiid.  upld 9  3  i6c.  934c. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 3c.  3^c. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. X »4(S25C.  sjCoIsjc. 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg 3t^29C.  37&38C. 

Pork  mess  new (i4.oo(ati4.so  |io,75(5i$ii.25 

Lard, prime,  cont't 7.70c.  6.15c, 

Butter  'ex.  creamery  .....    33^c.  34j^c. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.  O.F....         uWc  isj^c. 

Sugar,  centnt.  96° 4  3-16C,  4j(ic. 

Sugar,  eranulated 5.S0C.  s.aoc. 

t'offee,  No.  7Job'Klots  ,.             8c.  S^ic 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal, 7.95c,  9-9oc. 

*lron,  Bess,  pig t>5'50  (34-co 

*Sreel  billets,  ton $22.00  $33.50 

Steelrails     $26.00  $35.00 

Copper,  lake  Ing,  lb 17.00c.  >6  asc 

Lead,  lb  4.37)^0.  4.7oc. 

lin.lb     l6.62jic  31.50C. 

»PitttburK, 

FAILURES 

Commercial  failures  in  February  were 


1,024  in  number  and  $11,387,211  in 
amount,  compared  with  1,242  in  January, 
with  liabilities  of  $11,230,811.  In  man- 
ufacturing there  were  212  defaults  for 
$4,398,741.  in  trading  757  for  $4,444373. 
and  in  other  commercial,  including  real 
estate,  brokeri^e,  and  transporting, 
there  were  55  failures  for  $2,443,597. 
Banking  insolvencies  were  seven  in 
number  and  $432,132  in  amount,  against 
eight  in  January  for  $1,070,857. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  thus  far  reported 
for  February  exceed  last  year's  by  8.9 
per  cent,  and  those  of  1899  by  35,3  per 
cent  The  daily  average  of  bank  ex- 
changes for  February  was  32,9  per  cent 
over  1900  and  10.2  above  i8gg, 

4> 

Financial 

THE    MONEY  MARKET 

Brmdlrttft,  New  York.  March  t 

Quiet  and  comparatively  easy  condi- 
tions have  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
New  York  loan  market.  Time  money 
has  been  offered  with  reasonable  liberal- 
ity, the  rates  being  at  about  3@3}4  per 
cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  days  and  3^@4 
per  cent  for  longer  periods*.  There  was, 
however,  an  increased  inquiry  for  loans 
upon  industrial  securities,  and  this  dass 
of  arrangements  necessarily  involved  the 
demand  for  and  acceptance  of  somewhat 
higher  rates.  Commercial  paper  has 
been  dull,  but  though  the  offerings  are 
not  large,  there  is  a  better  outside  de- 
m.^nd,  and  more  or  less  business  is  done 
on  the  ba.<!is  of  3^@454  per  cent  for 
prime  double  names.  Call  money  has 
been  in  normal  supply,  the  rates  quoted 
being  from  i}i®2'A  P"  c«nt  for  bank- 
ers' balances,  while  2  per  cent  has  been 
the  average  at  which  Wall  street  has 
efc'ected  its  day-to-day  borrowing. 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE 

Firmer  tendencies  distinguished  the 
exchange  market  this  week.  There  was 
a  recovery  in  the  actual  rates  from  the 
decline  of  last  week,  and  by  Thursday 
the  quotations  for  bankers*  demand  <*er-  i 
ling  rose  to,  4.875/^04.87^,  or  fully  }4  | 
cent  above  last  week's  low  point,  the 
posted  figures  being  marked  up  14  cent 
to  4.85@488'/4  on  that  day.    The  move- 
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ment  was  hardly  attributable  To  Aitjf 
change  in  the  conditions  as  respects  off- 
erings of  commercial  bills,  which  are 
still  in  moderate  supply.  On  Friday  the 
inquiry  decreased  and  fates  yielded,  with 
a  decline  in  sight  sterling  to  4.87^® 
4.87H. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

February  bank  clearings  as  wired  to 
Bradstreet's  from  eighty-five  cities  ag- 
gregate $8,301,920,357, '  a  decrease  of  22 
per  cent  from  the  record  total  of  Janu- 
ary, but  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  over  Feb- 
ruary a  year  ago,  and  more  than  double 
any  February  total  previous  to  1898. 
Every  group  of  cities  shows  gains,  the 
middle  states  leading  with  39.7  per  cent, 
followed  by  the  southwestern  cities  with 
26.4  per  cent,  the  far  western  with  16.6 
per  cent,  and  the  western  with  15.7  per 
cent  gain.  Gains  in  the  northwest,  the 
south,  and  New  England  are  relatively 
small,  the  increases  being  less  than  5 
per  cent. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

The  announcement  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  various  companies  are  invited 
to  come  into  the  proposed  steel  combi- 
nation caused  disappointment  on  the  part 
of  shareholders  of  some  of  them,  while 
the  increased  capitalization  was  also 
bearish  in  its  effects.  The  steel  indus- 
trials generally  sold  off,  though  those  of 
them  which  will  receive  more  new  stock 
than  was  expected  were  higher  on  pro- 
fessional buying.  Considerable  activity 
also  developed  in  the  curb  market  on 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  new  United 
States  Steel  securities.  Speculation  in 
the  general  market  was  checked  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  steel  position,  but 
merely  moderate  declines  were  seen  in 
most  railroad  stocks,  and  continued  sto- 
ries of  deals  caused  some  advances. 
The  announcement  that  the  St.  Paul 
will  issue  10  per  cent  in  new  stock  at  par 
to  its  shareholders  was  discounted  by  an 
advance  in  that  security,  and  vague  sto- 
ries of  a  combination,  including  Bur- 
lington, affected  it  in  the  market. 
American  sugar  was  active  and  irregu- 
lar on  another  trade-war  settlement  re- 
port, and  American  smelting  also  vi- 
brated on  the  internal  troubles  of  the 
company  and  a  report  of  a  settlement. 
Copper-mining  shares  were  very  strong 
on  a  variety  of  favorable  reports  about 
the  Amalgamated  company.  Bonds  have 
been  quieter,  though  investment  issues 
hold  firm,  with  a  good  demand  at  cur- 
rent figures,  and  some  manipulated  is- 
sues advanced. 

4> 
At  the  Head  of  the  World's  Export- 
ing Nations 

The  United  States  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  world's  exporting  nations. 
The  complete  figures  for  the  calendar 
year  1900^  when  compared  with  tfaoae  of 
other  nations,  show  that  our  exports  of 
domestic  products  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  The  total  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1900 
were  $i453tOi3,659;  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  heretofore 
led  in  the  race  for  this  distinction,  were 
$1,418,348,000,  and  those  from  Germany 
$1,050,611,000. 
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Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  first 
rank  which  the  United  States  now  holds 
as  an  exporting  tiation  by  the  fact  that 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  she  stood 
fourth  in  that  list.  In  1875  the  domes- 
tic exports  of  -the  United  States  were 
$497,263,737;  those  of  Gernumy,  $607,- 
096,000;  those  of  France,  $747,489,000, 
and  th«se  of  the  United  -Kingdom, 
$1,087,497,000.  Today  the  United  States 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  United 
Kingdom  second,  Germany  third,  and 
France  fourth,  with  the  figures  as  fol- 
lows: United  States,  $1,453,013,659; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,418,348,000;  Ger- 
many, $1,050,611,000;  France,  $787,000,- 
ooa  All  of  these  figures,  it  should  be 
remembered,  relate  to  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products.  Thus  in  the  quarter- 
century,  the  United  States  has  increased 
her  exports  from  $497,263,737  to  $i,4S3.- 
013,659,  or  192  per  cent;  Germany,  from 
$607,09(5,000  to  $1,050,611,000,  or  73  per 
cent;  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
$1,087,497,000  to  $1418.348,000,  or  34  per 
cent,  and  France  from  $747,489,000  to 
$787,060,000,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  following  table  compiled  from 
official  reports,  shows  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ger- 
many, in  each  calendar  year  from  1875 
to  1900: 


Year 

•875 
1880 

i88s 
189a 

1891 
1S93 
1893 
,894 

'^i 
1896 


1899 
1900 


United  States 
Dollars 

497,3*3.737 
875.564,075 
«73.593.5o6 
845.999.603 
957,331.55' 
9a3.S37,3'5 
854,7"9.454 
807,313,116 
807,742,41s 
q8£,830,oSo 

«.o79.834,a9S 
1,333,564,818 
».«53.4W.<»o 
1.453,013.659 


United  Kingdom 

Dollars 
1,087,497,000 
1,085,531,000 
1,037,194,000 
1,383,474,000 
l,303,l^9.ooo 
i,»os,747,ooo 
1,063,163,000 
1,051,193,000 

l,IOO,4^3,COO 

1,168,^71,000 
1,139,883,000 
1,135,643,000 
«.»07.97',o39 
1,410,348,000 


Germany, 
Dollars 
607,096,000 
741,003,000 
695,893,000 
809,810,000 
773,679,000 
718.806,000 
753.361,000 
730.607,000 
807,328,000 
857,745,000 
884,486,000 
894,063,000 
1,001,378,000 
1,050,611,000 


Various  Topics 

India's'- cotton  crop  is  estimated  at 
1.443.384  'bales  of  400  pounds,  against 
760,606  bales  last  season,  3i7>955  bales 
two  years  ago,  and  2,172,130  bales  in 
1897-98.  Later  figures  will  probably 
exceed  1,443,384  bales. 

Vice-Consul  Harison,  of  Asuncion, 
writes  that  the  consulate  is  receiving 
daily  applications  for  catalogues  and 
price-lists  of  machines  and  tools  of  all 
kinds;  also  railway  materials.  Cata- 
logues should  be  in  Spanish. 

A  record  was  made  last  year  in  the 
production  of  locomotives  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  in  their  export  About  16 
per  cent  of  the  output  was  exported. 
British  railroads  bought  more  of  these 
machines  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, Russia  being  a  close  second. 

According  to  a  consular  report,  the 
German  cotton  industry  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory position.  Manufacturers 
experience  great  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  output  without  making  con- 
cessions, although  stocks  are  small. 
The  colored-goods  trade  is  in  a  very 
unfavorable  condition,  and  the  print 
trade  is  also  depressed,  prices  show- 
ing no  prospect  of  proft  on  the  cur- 
rent costs  of  production. 
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AMERICAN  AFEM 


Mr.  McKinley  as  President 

Hbnky  B.  F.  Macfarland,  in  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Boston.      Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

To  understand  Mr.  McKinley  as  president  you 
most  understand  him  as  a  man.  This  seems  easy, 
smce  he  has  lived  so  simply  and  so  openly.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  hard,  because,  more  than  most  presi- 
daits,  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  at  once  misunderstood 
and  successfully  misrepresented.  Like  all  his  prede- 
cessors, he  is  neither  the  saint  that  his  friends,  nor 
the  sinner  that  his  enemies,  have  painted ;  but,  unlike 
most  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  been  made  to  appear, 
partly  by  friends  and  partljr  by  enemies,  very  different 
from  the  man  he  really  is.  Nothing  illustrates  the 
popular  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  McKinley  more 
thsm  the  astounding  delusion,  entertained  by  some  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  by  many  Democrats  who  do  not 


know  him,  that  he  is  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  Senator  Hanna.  This  sums  up,  in  a  way  that  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  picturesque,  all  the  notions  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  McKmley  is  a  yielding  and  unstable  perscm, 
without  convictions,  or  even  opinions,  that  can  not  be 
changed  at  thd  command  of  a  strong  man. 

At  all  events,  the  only  way  to  understand  President 
McKinley's  first  administration  is  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  administration.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this  fact  in  Washington,  where  the  whole  story 
is  known  in  detail,  and  all  the  diaracters  in  it  are  right- 
ly appreciated  because  thoroughly  understood.  Al- 
ways tactful,  serene,  patient,  modest  in  manner,  never 
sounding  a  trumpet  of  announcement  or  indulging  in 
noisy  threatenin^fs  or  complaining  recriminations,  he 
has  not  had  credit  for  his  courage,  persistence,  and  de- 
termination. He  has  cared  more  for  real  success  than 
for  making  people  think  that  he  would  have  it  or  had 
won  it.  Mr.  Garfield  was  the  only  president  of  our 
time,  except  Mr.  McKinley,  who  came  to  the  White 
House  after  such  an  experience  at  the  capitol,  and  he 
had  precisely  the  same  theory  of  the  relations  between 
the  president  and  congress.  According  to  this  theory, 
congress  ought  not  to  dominate  the  president,  the 
president  ought  not  to  dominate  congress,  but  they 
should  cooperate  as  far  as  practicable  for  the  good  oi 
the  country. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  president  should  be  patriotic 
and  high-minded  in  his  intentions  and  wise  in  his  pur- 
poses ;  he  must  also  be  efiicient  in  carrying  them  out 
In  point  of  efficiency  President  McKinley  has  no  supe- 
rior in  his  predecessors,  and  this  is  largely  because  he 
has  treated  congress  as  he  wanted  congress  to  treat 
him.  It  is  also,  however,  because  congress  believed  in 
him.  The  personal  equation  was  as  important  in  this 
case  as  in  any  other.  His  career  has  kept  him  under 
public  observation  from  the  day  when,  as  a  boy,  he  left 
his  simple  but  comfortable  home  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve to  go  to  the  civil  war.  He  was  constantly 
watched,  and  men  recorded  that  he  was  honest,  candid, 
courageous,  clean  in  speech  and  behavior,  a  model  son 
and  an  ideal  husband.  This  record,  with  his  intelli- 
gence and  industry  and  his  felicitous  manner,  has  given 
him  his  place  among  public  men.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  either  President  McKinley  or  his  reputation 
without  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  a  life 
as  nearly  blameless  as  that  of  any  public  man  of  our 
history. 

In  his  strictly  executive  work,  President  McKinley 
has  shown  administrative  ability  of  the  first  order. 
This  has  appeared  not  only  in  his  management  of  great 
affairs,  but  in  what  might  be  called  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  office.  Under  his  direction,  his  admirable 
secretaries,  John  Addison  Porter  and  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou,  revolutionized  the  business  methods  of  the 
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executive  mansion,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  everybody  who  had  business  with  the  presi- 
dent. In  the  matter  of  appointments,  small  and  great. 
President  McKinley  has  done  his  best  to  secure  the 
best  men  available,  and  with  remarkable  success. 

Without  undertaking  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  President  McKinley 
has  had  a  great  part  to  play,  and  has  played  it  well, 
and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  republic  that  he  was 
at  its  head  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

New  York  Nation 

American  political  history  has  had  its  "Era  of  Good 
Feeling^';  we  now  have  our  epoch  of  good  nature. 
Mr.  McKinley  is  likely  to  be  known  as  the  mildest- 
mannered  president  that  ever  suffered  long  and  was 
kind  in  the  White  House.  On  the  merely  personal 
side,  all  this  has  its  obvious  advantages.  It  enables  the 
president,  after  having  been  kind  to  everybody,  to  go 
off  to  unruffled  sleep.  Only,  the  question  is  whether 
this  is  the  fittest  temperament  for  the  chief  ruler  of  a 
gn'eat  nation. 

In  putting  this  theory  to  the  test — ^the  theory  that 
the  president  must  stoop  to  conquer,  and  that  honeyed 
words  will  extract  from  congress  what  no  reminder  of 
public  duty  can  secure — we  must  rule  out  all  that  has 
been  done  at  Mr.  McKinley's  request  in  support  and 
prosecution  of  war.  The  war  spirit  always  breaks 
down  the  opposition,  and  makes  the  man  master  who 
determines  to  give  it  its  head.  It  is,  rather,  to  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  legislation  that  we  must  look  to  de- 
termine whether  flabby  good  nature  is  the  quality  most 
to  be  desired  in  a  president.  And  here  it  will  be  found 
that  Mr.  McKinley  has  as  long  a  line  of  failures  as 
anjr  of  his  predecessors.  "International  bimetallism," 
shipping  subsidies,  the  Nicaragua  canal,  a  government 
cable  to  Hawaii — these  are  among  the  measures  whidi 
he  has  "earnestly"  urged,  or  described  as  a  "paramount 
necessity,"  but  none  of  which  he  has  accomplished.  The 
capital  instance,  however,  iS  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's treaties  have  been  flouted  by  the  senate.  The 
arbitration  treaty  with  England,  which  he  pressed 
upon  the  senate  with  religious  fervor,  it  first  amended 
out  of  all  semblance  to  the  original,  and  then  allowed 
to  die  of  inanition.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  canal  treaty 
has  met  an  even  more  contumelious  ^eath.  And  the 
whole  line  of  reciprocity  treaties  sleep  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking  in  the  senate  archives.  Surely  an 
irascible  and  impractical  man  like  Mr.  Cleveland  could 
have  fared  no  worse  than  this. 

In  a  larger  way  and  in  more  critical  questions,  we 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  past  four  years  of  good 

nature  have  been  four 
years  of  public  demorali- 
zation. A  president  who 
had  no  convictions  which 
could  not  be  gracefully 
waived  at  the  demand  of 
an  apparent  majority,  took 
us  kindly  and  prayerfully 
into  the  Spanish  war. 
There  was  the  supreme 
test  of  a  good-natured 
president,  and  it  broke 
down  so  disastrously  as  to 
discredit  hopelessly  this 
new-fangled  theory  that  a 
man  set  in  high  place  must 
use  a  wooden  lath  instead 

THB  WORLD  BBSS  HIM.  f     ^i  j     4.„| 
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President  McKinley's  Inaugural 

The  inauguration  of  William  McKinley  for  a  sec- 
ond term  as  president  of  the  United  States  took  place 
at  the  capitol  at  noon,  March  4.  The  inauguration 
ceremonies  followed  conventional  lines,  but  the  deco- 
ration of  the  city  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  parade,  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  pageantry  of  former  inaugurations. 
The  president's  inaugural  address  began  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  prosperous  conditions  we  now  enjoy, 
and  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  these  ccmditions 
and  those  under  which  Mr.  McKinley  began  his  first 
term  of  office.    The  president  also  said : 

Entrusted  by  the  people  for  a  second  time  with  the  office 
of  president,  I  enter  upon  its  administration  appreciating  the 
great  responsibilities  which  attach  to  thij  renewed  honor 
and  commission,  promising  unreserved  devotion  on  my  part 
to  their  faithful  discharge  and  reverently  invoking  for  my 
guidance  the  direction  and  favor  of  Almighty  God.  I  should 
shrink  from  the  duties  this  day  assumed  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
in  their  performance  I  should  have  the  cooperation  of  die 
wise  and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties.  It  encourages  me  for 
the  great  task  which  I  now  undertake  to  believe  tbftt  those 
who  voluntarily  committed  to  me  the  trust  imposed  upon 
the  chief  executive  of  the  republic  will  give  to  me  generous 
support  in  my  duties  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  to  "care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  national  purpose  is  indi- 
cated through  a  national  election.  It  is  the  constitutional 
method  of  ascertaining  the  public  will.  When  once  it  is 
registered  it  is  a  law  to  us  all,  and  faithful  observance  should 
follow  its  decrees.    .    .    . 

Our  institutions  will  not  deteriorate  by  extension,  and 
our  sense  of  justice  will  not  abate  under  tropic  suns  in  distant 
seas.  As  heretofore,  so  hereafter  will  the  nation  demonstrate 
its  fitness  to  administer  any  new  estate  which  events  devolve 
upoA  it,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  will  "take  occasion  by  the 
hand  and  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet"  If  there 
are  those  among  us  who  would  make  our  way  more  difficult, 
we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but  the  more  earnestly  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  upon  which  we  have  rightly  entered. 
The  path  of  progress  is  seldom  smooth.  New  things  are 
often  found  hard  to  do.  Our  fathers  found  them  so.  We 
find  them  so.  They  are  inconvenient.  They  cost  us  some- 
thing. But  are  we  not  made  better  for  the  eflFort  and  sacri- 
fice, and  are  not  those  we  serve  lifted  up  and  blessed?    .    .    . 

The  peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave  to  the  Cuban 
people  must  carry  with  it  the  guaranties  of  permanence.  We 
became  sponsors  for  the  pacification  of  the  island,  and  we 
remain  accountable  to  the  Cubans,  no  less  than  to  our  own 
country  and  people,  for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a  free 
commonwealth  on  abiding  foundations  of  right,  justice,  lib- 
erty, and  assured  order.  Our  enfranchisement  of  the  people 
will  not  be  completed  until  free  Cuba  shall  "be  a  reali^,  not 
a  name;  a  perfect  entity,  not  a  hasty  experiment  bearing 
within  itself  the  elements  of  failure."    ... 

The  congress  having  added  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
to  the  powers  already  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  execu- 
tive under  the  constitution,  thereby  leaving  with  the  execu- 
tive the  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines. 
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MR.  McK.  to  PRESIDENT  McK.:  "Take  my  advice,  and  be  can- 
(bl  of  the  company  you  keep  "—CUvUtnd  PUin  Vtaltr 

I  shall  continue  th«  efforts  already  begun  until  order  shall 
be  restored  throughout  the  islands,  and  as  fast  as  conditions 
permit  will  establish  local  governments,  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  full  cooperation  of  the  people  has  been  already 
invited,  and  when  established  will  encourage  the  people  to 
administer  them.    .    .    . 

Our  countrymen  should  not  be  deceived.  We  are  not 
waging  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
A  portion  of  them  are  making  war  against  the  United  States. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  recognize  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  and  welcome  it  as  a  guaranty  of  order  and 
of  security  for  life,  property,  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  them  fulU  protection  will 
be  given.  They  shall  not  be  abandoned.  We  will  not  leave 
the  destiny  of  the  loyal  millions  in  the  islands  to  the  disloyal 
thousands  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 
Order  under  civil  institutions  will  come  as  soon  as  those  who 
now  break  the  peace  shall  keep  it.  Force  will  not  be  needed 
or  used  when  those  who  make  war  ag^ainst  us  shall  make  it 
no  more.  May  it  end  without  further  bloodshed,  and  there 
be  ushered  in  the  reigfn  of  peace  to  be  made  permanent  by  a 
government  of  liberty  under  law! 

Press  Comment 

New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 

It  was  Mr.  McKinle/s  happy  lot  thus  to  speak 
and — ^without  apparent  or  intended  self-Iaudation,  but 
in  a  simple  and  straightforward  relation  of  in- 
disputable facts — to  cite  one  of  the  best  possible 
vindications  of  his  former  inaugural  and  of  his  first 
four  years  of  administration.  None  of  his  rational 
critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the  contrast  drawn  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  country  at  his  former  in- 
auguration and  that  at  his  second,  nor  are  there  many 
who  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  beneficent  change 
has  largely  been  caused  by  the  faithful  prosecution 
of  the  policies  of  government  with  which  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  and  the  Republican  party  are  inseparably  identified. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  />oj/(Dem.) 

The  president's  generalities  will  no  doubt  be  very 
attractive  to  those  who  have  got  in  line  or  been  coerced 
into  agreement  with  his  blundering  policies,  but  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  be 
equally  pertinent  and  more  wholesome.  It  is  when 
we  get  the  whole  question  before  us  and  judge  his 
platitudes  and  copy-book  morality  by  the  test  of  actual 
facts,  of  broken  promises,  criminal  aggression,  and  the 
fearful  reckoning  in  money  and  humanity  that  has  be- 
fallen two  peoples  at  peace  until  the  president  sounded 
the  hostile  note  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  that  we 
fully  realize  the  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.) 

All  this  will  be  pleasing  to  the  American  people. 
On  every  subject  which  was  touched  in  the  address 
the  president  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  an  im- 
mense majority  of  his  countrymen,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party  or  section.    The  address  will  undoubt- 


edly have  a  good  effect  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
In  both  localities  the  people  will  see  that  the  presi- 
dent's position  is  wise.  It  means  progress  and  happi- 
ness for  them.  It  will  avert  all  possibility  of  trouble 
between  them  and  the  United  States.  Every  line  of 
President  McKinley's  address  breathes  a  spirit  of  ro- 
bust, intelligent  and  progressive  Americanism. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  EagU  (Ind.  Dem.) 

It  is  an  inaug  ral  address  fit  to  be  made.  It  should 
arouse  the  enthv..  iasm  just  as  it  expresses  the  will  and 
commands  the  c  nfidence  of  the  country.  The  carry- 
ing out  into  a  F^cond  term  of  the  principle  set  forth 
in  this  inaugural  should  make  that  second  term  pro- 
lific of  good  to  the  people,  and  auspicious  of  happi- 
ness to  those  brought  under  the  benign  influence  of 
American  institutions. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  (Dem.) 

In  regard  to  the  president's  statement  that  we  are 
not  making  war  upon  the  Filipinos,  but  that  a  portion 
of  them  are  waging  war  against  us,  there  may  possibly 
be  some  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  president  is 
right,  the  Filipinos,  without  exception,  are  the  victims 
of  a  most  extraordinary  delusion.  Whatever  the  fact 
may  be  as  to  this  point,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
quote  Mr.  McKinley's  words,  that  the  war  "may  end 
without  further  bloodshed  and  there  be  ushered  in  the 
reign  of  peace,  to  be  made  permanent  by  a  govern- 
ment of  liberty  under  law." 

Cleveland  (O.)  Leader  (Rep.) 
There  is  nothing  about  this  address  which  smacks 
of  "imperialism."  It  is  a  calm  deliverance  to  the 
American  people  from  a  president  who  recognizes  the 
source  of  the  power  he  wields,  and  who  is  willing  to 
defer  to  his  masters  and  to  the  coordinate  branch  of 
the  government,  which,  in  common  with  himself,  rep- 
resents all  the  people. 

New  York  Wn-ld  (Dem.) 
The  president's  inaugural  address,  with  it?  famil- 
iar, beautiful  sentiments  and  solemn  humbug,  simply' 
means,  therefore,  that  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines and  all  other  unsettled  questions  he  is  going 
with  the  crowd,  when  he  finds  out  its  direction. 


"  Give  the   Country  the   Facts " 

March  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.      Excerpt 

The  country  has  been  deceived  as  to  the  plain 
facts  of  the  Philippine  situation.    The  reports  of  gen- 
erals in  the  field,  the  findings  of  the  two  commis- 
sions, the   messages  of  the  president,  the  speeches 
of  recognized  leaders   of   the  party,   contain   abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  statements.     Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion.    But  how  is  the  public-spirited 
citizen  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  most  elementary 
facts  concerning  the  Filipinos?    Are  the  revolution- 
ists   "a    few    disaffected 
Tagalogs,"  or  are  we  en- 
countering    the     patriotic 
resistance  of  a  patriotically 
united   people  ?     Every 
American  voter  has  a  right 
to  the  possession  of  these 
facts,    provided   the    facts 
are  known  at  Washington. 
If  they  are  not  known  at 
Washington,  they  ought  to 
be. 

The  precise  fashion  in 
which  this  necessary  in- 
formation is  to  be  gath- 
ered  and  laid   before   the 

AtTHTiran    nprtnio    H^pq    nnt    DR.  McKINLEY:    "But.  my  dear  n«ra«. 

American  people  aoes  not  y^y  ,„  not  xv\tim."—Minn—tciu  jtmmm^ 
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now  concern  US.  It  may  be  through  an  unparti'- 
san  information  bureau,  such  as  luis  lately  been 
organized  by  private  persons.  It  may  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  of  Senator  Hoar  or  of  Sen- 
ator Spooner.  Any  plan  is  better  than  no  plan.  If 
we  can  get  an  honest  Philippine  Blue  Book,  one  pub- 
lisher is  as  good  as  another.  But  by  some  means  or 
other  the  country  will  insist  upon  knowing  precisely 
what  it  is  doing  m  the  Philippmes.  It  wants  the  facts. 
The  duty  at  the  present  moment  is  to  cease  petty 
recrimination;  to  take  our  bearings,  and  face  the  situa- 
tion. We  want  the  plain  facts,  however  unflattering 
to  our  woodcraft  they  may  be.  Give  the  country  the 
facts  about  the  Philippines,  and  everything  else  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  American  people. 

March  Century  Magazine,  New  York.     Excerpt 

The  United  States  at. the  present  moment  is  not, 
technically,  engaged  in  any  war.  But  it  is  engaged  in 
the  warlike  enterprise  of  putting  down  what  is  techni- 
cally an  insurrection — i.  large  and  baffling  one.  It 
seems  strange  to  Americans  that  the  Filipinos— or  so 
many  of  them — are  so  bitterly  opposed  to  our  sover- 
eignty. They  must  know  it  is  likely  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  former  conditions.  They  must  know 
that  it  would  open  up  to  them  larger  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  self-government  than  they  have  ever  en- 
joyed; that  they  would  be  likely  to  prosper  as  never 
before ;  and  that  the  new  and  better  conditions  would 
be  owing  to  the  very  government  they  are  fighting, 
and  that  fought  -with  them  and  incidentally  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  they  fight  on.  The  situation  is  a 
depressing  one  from  every  point  of  view.  Good  mep 
are  perplexed.  Questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  con- 
sistency with  American  ideals  and  principles,  of  stifling 
the  "passion  for  independence,"  of  national  responsi- 
bility, of  prudence — all  are  hard  to  decide.  And  then 
comes  in  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  actual  facts 
and  conditions.  On  top  of  this  there  arises  the  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  the  idea  that  disagreeable  facts  ought 
not  to  be  brought  out,  and  that  opinions  opposed  to  of- 
ficial opinions  ought  not  to  be  expressed. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  country  must  be  remorse- 
less with  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  facts  about  a  matter 
of  importance  so  tremendous ;  and  opinions,  no  matter 
how  unwelcome,  are,  in  a  case  like  this,  a  part  of  the 
necessary  array  of  facts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
country  should  be  glad  that  there  are  several  agencies 
now  at  work  through  which  disinterested  attempts  are 
being  made  to  arrive  at  actual  facts,  and  to  publish 
the  same  without  prejudice.  These  movements  in- 
clude among  their  promoters  both  so-called  expan- 
sionists and  anti-expansionists.  Meantime  it  is  the 
part  of  good  citizenship  to  hold  the  mind  open,  and, 
above  all,  to  look  upon  all  genuine  facts  and  hotiest 
opinions,  not  as  pieces  of  treachery,  or  even  as  peas  in 
the  shoe,  but  rather  as  means  to  arrive  at  a  just,  ra- 
tional, and  genesous  conclusion. 


The  House  of  Do  and  the    House  of  Don't 

March  World's  Work,  New  York 
Ex-President  Harrison's  sharp  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministrat'on's  policy  in  the  Philippines  called  forth 
from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  a  reply 
in  an  address  that  he  delivered  before  the  New  York 
bar  association.  Mr.  Gardiner  showed  that  "the  pol- 
icy of  the  present  administration  is  identical  with  that 
instituted  by  General  Harrison"  in  the  case  of  Hawaii. 
He  went  on :  "When  President  McKinley  issued  his 
instructions  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  he 
not  only  followed  the  Hawaiian  precedent,  but  adopted 


General  Harrison's  language — ^he  guaranteed  the  Fili- 
pinos a  'just  and  benevolent  government'  according  to 
the  principles  and  'purposes  of  the  United  States.' 
And  yet  General  Harrison  now — seven  years  later— 
bitterly  attacks  his  own  policy." 

Ex-President  Cleveland,  also,  in  an  address  befwe 
the  Holland  society  in  New  York,  made  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  "headlong  national  heedlessness/'  and  a 
plea  for  "the  kind  of  conservatism  that  counts  the 
cost,"  and  that  "la3rs  out  a  voyage  with  chart  and 
compass,  and  follows  chart  and  compass  to  the  end." 
Mr.  Qeveland's  old-time  political  enemies  were  not 
slow  to  recall  his  Venezuelan  message,  which  surely 
did  not  count  the  cost  nor  lay  out  a  voyage  with 
chart  and  compass.  It  seemed  even  to  many  of  his 
friends  the  most  reckless  thing  that  a  president 
could  do. 

Most  men  cut  a  respectable  figure  when  they  are 
earnestly  doing  something,  but  few  men  appear  to 
advantage  when  they  are  telling  how  ill  other  men  do 
things.  Hedge  it  about  with  whatever  trappings  yon 
please,  depreciatory  criticism  is  an  ignoble  business. 
Yet,  just  as  ex-presidents  in  retirement  are  shocked 
at  the  "headlong  heedlessness"  of  a  president  in  action, 
who  in  fact  lacks  the  recklessness  that  at  least  one  of 
them  displayed,  so  good  men  who  would  reform  poli- 
tics still  think  that  they  can  affect  politicians  by  abus- 
ing them,  and  learned  men  think  that  they  can  affect 
literature  by  criticising  it. 

The  dwellers  in  the  House  of  Don't  hear  the  cheer- 
ful racket  in  the  House  of  Do,  and  are  sure  that  its 
inmates  are  gone  mad.  The  dwellers  in  the  House  of 
Do  pity  the  despondent  prophets  of  the  House  of 
Don't,  and  wonder  why  they  moan.  Neither  under- 
stands even  the  other's  language.  And,  when  a  man 
moves  from  one  house  to  the  other,  he  straightway 
forgets  the  life  that  he  used  to  lead. 


Our  Prosperity  and  Its  Continuance 

.  Charles  R.  Flint,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
merchants,  writing  in  the  March  North  American  Re- 
view of  The  Business  Situation  and  Prospects  in  the 
United  States,  says  that  of  course  the  present  era  of 
prosperity  can  not  continue  in  its  present  form  forever. 
Cycles  of  expansion  and  contraction  will  occur  as  in 
the  past: 


These  processes  are  as  inevitable  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun ;  but  whereas  in  the  past  the  United 
States  was  among  the  first  to  be  affected  by  these 
cycles  of  contraction,  she  will  in  the  future  be  among 
the  last  to  be  affected.  This  means  that  the  good  times 
we  are  now  enjoying  will  last  longer  than  any  period 
of  prosperity  heretofore  known  in  America.  It  can 
not  fail  to  be  otherwise  with  the  great  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor,  with  our  great  accumulated  wealth,  and 
with  the  rapidly  growing  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources. Long  after  all  the  other  nations  are  in  the 
throes  of  hard  times,  prosperity  will  continue  here. 
This  is  so  well  understood  abroad  that  the  foreigners 
are  everywhere  eager  seekers  for  our  securities.  Since 
the  last  election,  there  has  been  a  rush  for  American 
investments  unparalleled  in  history.  Both  the  New 
York  and  London  stock  exchanges  have  broken  all 
records  in  the  sales  of  our  stocks  and  bonds.  All  over 
the  world,  capital  is  anxious  to  go  into  partnership 
with  American  industrial  enterprises.  The  foreigners 
feel,  as  we  do,  that,  after  years  of  agitation,  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  currency  has  been  finally  established. 

It  is  our  great  good  fortune  that  our  prosperity  is 
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built  on  lines  that  place  us  beyond  the  competition  of 
the  world,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  our  mechanical  pro- 
cesses are  so  highly  developed.  We  have  cheaper 
steel,  cheaper  coal,  and  cheaper  lumber  than  any  other 
nation.  With  our  modern  machinery,  we  are  con- 
stantly going  into  virgin  fields,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  are  building  up  industries  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  impossible.  Only  recently,  a  busi- 
ness combination  was  effected  for  the  production  of 
lumber  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  result  of  which  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  feet  a  year  are  being  sent 
out  of  the  great  saw-mills  in  that  state,  where  formerly 
the  production  was  unimportant.  I  know  no  better 
illustration  of  the  far-reaching  control  of  our  mechan- 
ical perfection  than  the  fact  that  we  are  today  shipping 
lumber  from  this  country  to  South  America,  transport- 
ing it  to  the  seaport  by  rail,  reloading  on  vessels  and 
carrying  it  through  one  thousand  miles  of  forest  along 
the  Amazon,  to  lay  it  down  finally  in  an  interior  town 
of  Brazil  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manufactured  at  the 
very  doors  of  this  town  by  the  crude  proWses  em- 
ployed there. 

The  whole  world  is  adding  to  our  wealth,  and  here 
in  America  all  the  people  are  sharing  in  the  prosperity 
that  has  come.  Any  one  who  doubts  this,  and  who 
pays  heed  to  the  oft-repeated  outcry  against  the  cen- 
tralization of  wealth,  need  only-  study  the  statistics  of 
the  savings  banks.  In  New  York  state,  the  people 
have  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  over  one  billion 
dollars,  a  growth  in  two  and  a  half  years  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  in  round  numbers.  These  de- 
posits are  earning  for  their  owners  more  than  thirty 
million  dollars  a  year.  There  were,  in  round  numbers, 
over  two  hundred  thousand  depositors  who  had  ac- 
counts with  savings  banks.  Their  average  deposits 
were  $452.89.  Great  Britain's  average  was  only 
$96.57,  Prussia's  average  was  $155.91,  while  Austria- 


Hungary,  which  ranks  next  to  the  United  States,  aver- 
aged but  $220.47  to  each  depositor. 

Surely  the  American  people  have  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied. ^ 

How  Trusts  Can  Be  Crushed 
Discussion  of  the  trust  problem  may  have  become 
tiresome  to  scnne  readers,  but  so  long  as  the  trusts 
remain  as  a  problem  new  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion must  be  taken  note  of.  In  the  March  Arena,  Jus- 
tice Walter  Clark,  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Qtro- 
lina,  tells  us,  under  four  heads,  how  trusts  may  be 
crushed.  The  four  means  of  accomplishing  their  de- 
struction are  as  follows : 


I. — The  trusts,  being  illegal,  should  be  treated  as 
all  other  outlaws  and  forbidden  the  use  of  the  courts 
to  collect  debts  due  them  and  for  all  other  purposes. 
When  they  sell  goods  on  credit,  or  seek  injunction  to 
restrain  use  of  a  trade-mark  and  the  like,  the  defense 
that  the  plaintiff  is  a  trust  may  be  pleaded,  and,  if 
proved,  should  bar  any  judgment  of  execution  in  their 
favor.  Enormous  as  are  tiieir  illegal  accumulations, 
even  the  trusts  must  do  some  business  on  credit. 

2. — ^This  state  (North  Carolina)  has  passed  a  stat- 
ute that  forbids  any  corporation  chartered  in  another 
to  do  business  here  until  such  company  has  been  re- 
chartered  in  this  state  and  has  become  a  North  Caro- 
lina corporation.  Many  other  states  have  passed  sim- 
ilar statutes.  This  has  been  held  constitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  state,  and  similar  acts  have  been 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
By  its  rigid  enforcMnent  every  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  state  will  be  subject  to  state  control  and 
regulation.  If  any  of  them  are  proved  to  be  trusts, 
or  otherwise  doing  an  illegal  business,  they  can  be 
forced  to  cease  their  operations  in  this  state. 

3. — ^Another  just  measure  is  one  recently  put  in 
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force  in  Germany,  by  which  a  graded  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  earnings  of  corporations,  the  per  cent  of  taxation 
being  proportioned  to  gross  earnings.  This  discour- 
ages very  large  aggregations  of  capital  and  tends  to 
give  small  manufacturers  and  small  dealers  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  a  just  ap- 
plication of  the  maxim,  "the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,"  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  good  gov- 
ernment. 

4. — And  there  is  still  a  fourth  measure  of  relief. 
The  trusts  operate  by  underselling  the  small  dealer  and 
raising  the  price  of  raw  material  to  the  small  manu- 
facturer; and  after  they  are  forced  out,  the  trust  re- 
duces the  price  to  the  producer  and  raises  it  to  tlje 
consumer.  This  can  be  met  by  a  statute  empowering 
the  courts  in  such  cases  to  issue  writs  against  any  cor- 
poration that  has  thus  reduced  prices  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  from  again  raising  them,  and  making  an 
attempt  to  do  so  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  provided  a 
jury  shall  find  that  the  reduction  was  mad):  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition.  As  under  the  statute 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  numbered  i  above,  a  cor- 
poration can  not  do  business  in  a  state  without  taking 
out  a  charter  therein,  this  would  close  out  all  such 
operations.  Individuals  may  reduce  prices  at  will; 
but,  when  corporations  created  only  by  the  state  use 
their  powers  against  the  public  interest,  it  can  be  made 
cause  for  withdrawing  those  powers. 

Congressional  Summary 

March  4. — ^The  fifty-sixth  congress  completed  its 
work  and  adjourned  a  little  before  noon.  Senator 
Carter,  of  Montana,  signalized  his  retirement  from  the 
senate  by  talking  the  river  and  harbor  bill  to  death.  He 
occupied  the  floor,  constructively,  for  nearly  thirteen 
consecutive  hours,  although  in  the  aggreg^ate  about 
three  hours  of  that  time  were  devoted  to  other  busi- 
ness; all  the  other  appropriation  bills  were  completed. 
The  house  had  little  to  do  throughout  its  long  session 
beyond  final  action  on  the  conference  reports  which 
completed  the  appropriation  bills ;  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
Tennessee,  the  minority  leader,  presented  resolutions 
testifying  the  high  regard  of  the  house  for  the  able, 
impartial  and  dignified  manner  in  which  Speaker  Hen- 
derson had  administered  the  duties  of  presiding  offi- 
cer. At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  fifty-sixth 
congress,  Vice-President  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in,  and 
immediately  called  the  senate  of  the  fifty-seventh  con- 
gress to  order. 

March  5. — The  senate  confirmed  the  nominations 
of  the  cabinet  without  the  formality  of  reference; 
Senator  Piatt,  of  Qjnnecticut,  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  to  limit  debate,  and  the  subject 
was  debated  to  some  extent. 

March  6. — Mr.  Piatt's  resolution  looking  to  closure 
in  the  senate  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  rules ; 
Mr.  Morgan  spoke  in  favor  of  abrogating  the  Qayton- 
Bulwer  treaty ;  a  number  of  nominations  were  received 
from  the  president,  including  that  of  Robert  S.  McCw- 
mick,  of  Chicago,  to  be  minister  to  Austria-Hungary. 

March  7. — Mr.  Frye  was  unanimously  reelected 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate ;  Mr.  Morgan  fin- 
ished his  speech  in  favor  of  abrogating  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty;  nominations  were  received  iram  the 
president  and  confirmed. 

March  8. — No  important  business  was  done. 

March  9. — The  senate,  after  Senator  Mitchell,  of 
Oregon,  had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  after  the 
confirmation  of  all  pending  nominations,  adjourned 
sine  die;  the  extra  session  las'ted  only  six  days. 


The  president  on  Saturday  sent  to  the  senate^  a 
message  transmitting  a  supplemental  treaty  with 
France,  again  extending  the  time  for  the  ratification  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  thdt  country;  the  exten- 
sion this  time  is  for  eighteen  months,  making  the 
convention  expire  Septepiber  24,  1902,  unless  it  shall 
be  ratified  in  the  meantime.  Among  the  nominations 
sent  to  the  senate  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
that  body  were  the  following :  To  be  members  of  the 
commission  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  Arti- 
cle 7  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire;  Gerrit  J. 
Diekema,  of  Michigan ;  James  Perry  Wood,  of  Ohio ; 
William  A.  Maury,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Various  Topics 

THE  FIRST  HAWAIIAN  LEGISLATURE  began  its 
sessions  at  Honolulu  February  ao.  J.  A.  Akina  (Indepen- 
dent), a  Hawaiian-Chinese  member  from  the  island  of 
Kauai,  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Russell,  of  Hawaii,  a  white  man,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
senate.  On  the  third  day  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
unceremoniously  ordered  out  of  the  house,  and  escorted  out 
by  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

PHILIPPINE  CONDITIONS:  Judge  Taft's  latest  re- 
port on  Philippine  conditions  was  published  March  7.  He 
reported  the  capture  or  surrender  of  2,500  arms  and  six 
thousand  Filipinos  since  January  i.  He  also  reported  the 
extension  of  civil  government  and  said  in  conclusion: 
"Fragmentary  cable  dispatches  detailing  small  engagements, 
which  are  only  the  result  increased  activity  army  after  close 
wet  season  and  efficient  policing  count.ry,  made  possible  by 
active  native  cooperation,  create  wrong  impression  on  mind 
of  public  as  to  probable  continuance  war  and  as  to  condi- 
tions which  have,  in  fact,  never  been  so  favorable  t* 
restoration  of  complete  peace  and  accomplishment  of  de- 
clared purposes  of  president." 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  "RIPPER"  BILLS:  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  signed  the  bills  passed  by  the 
legislature  which  deprive  the  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Scranton, 
and  Allegheny  of  their  mayors,  substituting  recorders  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Governor  Stone  has  appointed 
as  recorder  of  Scranton  James  Moir,  who  favored  the  "rip- 
per" bill.  No  move  will  be  made  in  other  cities  ui(til  a  test 
case  has  been  brought  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  status  of  the  case  in  court,  Moir  will  do  pre- 
cisely as  Quay  and  Stone  want  him  to  do. 

"WE  SHALL  HAVE  AN  EMPEROR  AT  WASHING- 
TON within  twenty-five  years  unless  we  can  create  a  public 
sentiment  which  will  regulate  the  trusts,  regardless  of  l^s- 
lation."  This  statement  was  made  by  President  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  at  Old  South,  Boston,  on  Sunday,  in  an  address  on 
The  Development  of  the  Public  Conscience.  President  Had- 
ley also  said:  "How  do  things  stand  as  regards  the  need 
of  a  public  conscience  in  this  country  to-day?  The  Ameri- 
can standard  of  personal  morality  is  on  the  whole  high,  as 
compared  with  other  nations  and  other  ages.  We  have  de- 
veloped personal  virtues  through  individual  conscience  very 
well.  But  our  actions  in  politics  and  in  a  social  and  busi- 
ness sense  prove  oiu*  moral  standards  in  those  directions  des- 
perately low." 

MONTANA'S  NEW  SENATOR:  Paris  Gibson,  a 
Democrat,  of  Great  Falls,  was  elected  United  States  senator 
for  the  term  ending  in  1905  by  the  Montana  legislature  in 
joint  session  at  3:30  o'clock  a.  m.  March  8.  The  deadlock 
which  had  existed  for  weeks  was  not  broken  until  more 
than  three  hours  after  it  had  been  necessary  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  the  sixty  days  to  which  the  legislature's 
session  is  limited  by  law  expiring  at  midnight  March  7. 
Mr.  Gibson  was  bom  in  New  Jlampshire  on  July  I,  1830, 
and  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  college,  being  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1851.  He  went  to  Minneapolis  in  1858,  building 
the  first  flour  mill  in  that  city.  He  went  to  Montana  in  1^9, 
settling  at  Fort  Benton.  In  1883  he  became  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  water  power  that  could  be  developed 
by  die  falls  of  the  Missouri  river  at  the  site  of  the  present  - 
city  of  Great  Falls,  of  which  he  is  called  the  father. 
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RUSSIA 
Hopes  and  Pears 
Felix  Volkhovsky,  editor  of  the  London  revolu- 
tionary journal,  Free  Russia,  and  formerly  a  disciple 
of  Stepniak,  tells  in  the  March  Forum  of  the  disap- 
pointments suffered  by  the  reform  forces  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Nicholas.  But  even  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  expecting  reforms  from  the  czar  is  not  without  its 
advantages,  in  the  author's  opinion : 

People  in  Russia  will  still  eulogize  Nicholas  II; 
they  will  ascrJbe  to  him  all  kinds  of  good  actions ;  and 
they  will  continue  to  petition  and  address  him,  not, 
however,  because  they  expect  anything  of  him.  All 
this  will  be  done  because  under  the  protection  of  the 
czar's  name  the  struggle  against  his  irresponsible  rule 
is  safer  and  easier.  But  the  faith  in  his  personality  is 
gone  irrevocably,  and  with  it  a  good  deal  of  the  pres- 
tige of  his  position.  And  this  is  pure  gain.  So  long 
as  we  place  with  some  one  else  our  hopes  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  conditions,  we  are  not  politiailly 
mature.  But  when  we  have  no  one  to  rely  upon,  we 
must  rely  on  ourselves,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of 
political  maturity. 

The  tale  of  Russian  imperial  misrule,  of  the  ob- 
stacles put  in  the  way  of  progress,  is  long  and  harrow- 
ing; but  despondency  is  not  its  moral.  The  waste  of 
energy  caused  in  Russia  by  the  present  antiquated  sys- 
tem of  government  is  enormous ;  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
one's  heart  bleed  and  one's  blood  boil;  yet  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  stop  altogether  the  progress  of  the  nation 
toward  a  freer  and  better  and  brighter  day.  In  the 
relentless  struggle  between  the  vital  forces  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  pitiless,  all-grasping  system  of  police  tutel- 
age, which  makes  every  effort  to  keep  them  down, 
there  is  always  a  balance,  however  small,  in  favor  of 
progress.  And  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  because  the 
government,  and  that  unfortunate  legacy  of  our  his- 
tory which  it  represents,  however  reactionary  in  its 
tendencies,  inspired  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
must  inevitably,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain 
points,  uphold  with  one  hand  what  it  tries  to  crush 
with  the  other. 

Russia  can  not  maintain  her  present  position  among 
the  nations— the  position  of  a  great  international  pow- 
er— without  competing  with  them  in  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  culture,  social  development,  and  progress. 
But  progress  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  czardom,  as  a 
system  of  rule,  or,  rather,  misrule.  This  explains  why 
the  Russians  are  so  sensitive  to  international  opinion. 
Official,  reactionary  Russia  watches  that  opinion  with 
anxiety,  as  a  barometer  showing  how  far  she  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  really  international  quantity. 
Popular,  progressive  Russia  looks  at  that  opinion  with 
hope,  as  at  a  manifestation  of  the  precious  bond  ex- 
isting between  herself  and  the  universal  progress  of 
mankind.  Remember  this,  that  every  token  of  fra- 
ternal feeling  toward  the  Russian  people — everv  man- 
ifestation of  S)Tnpathy  with  their  hopes — is  an  indi- 


rect, yet  real,  factor  in  bringing  nearer  the  realization 
of  those  hopes.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by 
bringing  it  nearer  something  is  being  accomplished 
not  only  for  Russia,  but  also  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 
"Russia  is  a  country  which  is  yet  to  be  discovered," 
said  a  periodical  published  in  the  Russian  lang^uage,  <m 
the  free  soil  of  England.  It  will  be  discovered  only 
when  the  fetters  of  tyranny  shall  have  been  removed 
Then  only  will  come  the  full  bloom  of  the  moral,  ar- 
tistic, and  social  wealth  now  potentially  embodied  in 
the  race.  The  removal  of  these  fetters  will  be  a  most 
important  step  toward  bringfing  about  a  universal  dv- 
ilization ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  conscientious  stu- 
dent of  Russia — "It  will  be  good  to  live  in  that  day." 
M.  De  Witte  and  His  Policy 
From  an  article  in  the  March  Scribner's,  by  Henry 
Norman,  it  appears  that  when  Secretary  Gage  began 
a  "tariff  war"  with  Russia  he  had  to  deal,  in  M.  De 
Witte,  minister  of  finance,  not  only  with  a  radical  pro- 


M,  DB  WITTS 

tectionist  (this  was  already  known),  but  with  a  mmis- 
ter  who  was  seeking  just  the  opportunity  which  the 
action  of  the  United  States  gave  him.  Of  this  min- 
ister, Mr.  Norman  says: 


Economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  Russia  of  to- 
day is,  in  a  large  degree,  the  work  of  one  living  states- 
man, and  in  his  convictions  and  his  activity  its  direc- 
tion is  incarnate.  This  man  is  Monsieur  de  Witte, 
minister  of  finance,  and  his  career  is  many  diapters 
of  the  story  of  how  modern  Russia,  in  this  aspect, 
came  to  be  what  she  is.  Few  people  who  know  him 
well  would  dispute  the  opinion  that  he  is  probably  the 
ablest  and  most  far-seeing  statesman  in  Europe  today, 
and  certainly  no  other  exercises  so  great  an  influence 
as  he  upon  the  course  of  events. 

The  key  to  M.  de  Witte's  economic  views  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  career 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "The  Political  Economy 
of  Friedrich  List."    The  latter  (1789-1846,  "the  po- 
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litico-econcmiic  Messiah  of  two  worlds")  was  an 
apostle  of  what  may  be  called  "educational  protection" 
— in  plain  language,  the  development  of  home  indus- 
tries by  means  of  high  duties  upon  imported  manu- 
^ctared  articles  and  upon  raw  material  which  the 
country  itself  is  also  able  to  produce — has  been  the 
central  idea  of  M.  de  Witte's  national  policy.  With 
die  resulting  industrial  and  commercial  Russia  of  to- 
day he  is  more  closely  identified  than  any  other  man. 
In  his  latest  report  to  the  emperor  he  points  to  this 
with  pardonable  pride.  Classifying  the  national  in- 
dustrial production  under  nine  heads — ^textiles,  food, 
animal  products,  wood,  paper,  chemicals,  pottery,  man- 
ufactured metal,  and  various — from  1878  to  1887  Rus- 
sia produced  26,000,000  roubles'  worth;  from  1888- 
1892  the  output  was  41,000,000  roubles';  and  from 
1893-1897  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  161,000,000 
roubles'.  The  figures  relating  to  the  extraction  and 
production  of  minerals  are  as  striking  as  those  of  man- 
ufacture. Of  coal,  petroleum,  pig-iron,  iron,  and  steel, 
Russia  produced  in  1877  a  total  of  1,700,000  tons;  in 
1898  she  produced  close  upon  24,000,000  tons.  Such 
figures  are  alone  a  sufficient  justification  of  M.  de 
Witte's  policy. 

The  Pope's  Civil  Princedom 

This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  Public  Opinion,  but  it  seemed 
ondesirable  to  pass  over  the  following,  contribution 
to  the  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Ireland, 
appearing  in  the  March  North  American  Review: 


The  sole  solution  of  the  Roman  question  is  the 
pope's  civil  princedom;  and,  until  this  is  recovered, 
the  pope's  protest  will  continue.  The  situation  is  to- 
day no  less  intolerable  for  Italy  than  it  is  for  the  pa- 
pacy. The  court  of  the  king  is  obscured  by  that  of 
the  pope.  Rome  persists  in  being  papal,  in  deriving 
its  life  and  grandeur  from  the  papacy.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  Italians  are  divided.  The  adherents  of 
the  pope's  temporal  power  are  legion.  They  are,  too, 
the  most  conservative  elements  oif  the  population,  and 
as  they  refrain,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  order,  from 
active  participation  in  national  politics,  the  peril  daily 
.  grows  that  the  socialistic  and  revolutionary  elements 
in  the  country  may  obtain  control  of  public  affairs. 
Through  fear  of  papal  claims,  the  government  is  com- 
pelled to  impose  on  the  country,  much  against  the 
country's  deepest  wishes,  the  burden  of  an  oppressive 
militarism,  and  of  an  unnatural  and  unhistoric  alli- 
ance with  Austria  and  Prussia.  No  country  could 
hope  for  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  under  con- 
ditions of  this  nature.  All  Italians  realize  this,  all 
clamor  for  deliverance  of  one  kind  or  another.  Mean- 
while, the  papal  cause  will  necessarily  be  gaining 
ground  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  Italian 
people  are  profoundly  Catholic,  and  will  remain  Cath- 
olic in  every  fiber  of  their  souls,  as  long  as  they  are 
Italians.  And  once  the  heat  of  political  passion  is 
cooled,  and  it  is  more  plainly  seen  that  papal  inde- 
pendence is  a  religious,  not  a  political,  matter,  the 
proper  solution  to  the  Roman  question  will  be  given  by 
Italy  itself.  Time  may  be  required;  but  the  papacy 
has  the  patience  of  an  eternal  institution.  On  higher 
grounds,  however,  than  a  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Italy  do  Catholics  rest  their  hope  of  a  resto- 
ration of  papal  independence.  Were  the  conditions 
of  Italy  ever  so  adverse.  Catholics  are  calm  and  strong 
in  their  expectations.  They  have  the  enduring  con- 
fidence that,  whatever  the  conditions  in  Italy  are  to- 


day, or  may  be  tomorrow,  those  conditions  will,  in 
Providence's  own  good  time,  be  so  altered  as  to  allow 
the  papacy  to  regain  its  rights.  Since  the  church  is 
from  Christ,  and  one  of  its  requirements  for  the  prop- 
er fulfillment  of  its  spiritual  mission  is  the  civil  inde- 
pendence of  its  head,  the  present  "Captivity  of  Baby- 
lon" will  not  continue;  the  pope  will  regain  his  civil 
princedom. 

Non-Catholic  readers  may  not  admit  the  premises 
upon  which  Catholics  are  building.  They  will,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  concede  that  once  those  premises  are 
granted,  the  Catholic  position  regarding  the  temporal 
power  is  the  only  logical  one.  And,  furthermore,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  as  they  recall  what  they  have  read 
of  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  church  in  past 
ages,  they  will  be  slow  to  reject  as  impossible,  or  im- 
probable, the  statement  that  some  day,  be  it  sooner  or 
later,  the  world  will  again  see  the  pope  in  possession 
of  his  civil  princedom,  and  Rome  once  more  the  free 
international  city  of  the  Christian  world. 

Socialism  Abroad 

The  following  items  of  news  are  taken  from  the 
review  of  socialism  abroad  conducted  by  Professes 
Untemiann  for  the  International  Socialist  Review, 
Chicago : 


Germany:  Another  of  Mr.  Bueck's  letters  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vorwarts.  This  docu- 
ment reveals  with  startling  clearness  the  socialist  con- 
tention that  capitalistic  governments  are  simply  the 
servile  tools  of  the  capitalist  class.  Apart  from  show- 
ing a  most  fraternal  intimacy  between  the  ministry 
and  the  industrial  leaders,  the  most  significant  feature 
is  Mr.  Bueck's  open  admission  that  he  brought  about 
the  dismissal  of  the  former  minister  of  commerce,  von 
Berlepsch,  because  the  latter's  labor  reform  policy  was 
disagreeable  to  the  industrials. 

The  following  item  explains  why  the  socialists  can 
not  elect  any  candidates  to  the  Prussian  landtag:  The 
elections  for  the  landtag  are  held  under  a  system  of 
three  classes  of  voters  graded  according  to  their  year- 
ly taxrate.  This  is  3ie  way  this  bSiutiful  s)rstem 
works :  In  1898  there  were  6,447,253  original  voters. 
Of  these,  3.26  per  cent  belonged  to  the  first  class,  11.51 
per  cent  to  the  second  class,  and  85.35  P^*"  cent  to  the 
third  class.  But  the  947,218  voters  of  the  first  and 
second  class  had  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  the  third  class. 

Italy:  The  comrades  are  keeping  the  capitalist 
and  bourgeois  elements  constantly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  dangerous  elements  of  society  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  privileged  classes.  While  in 
Naples  the  chief  of  the  Camorra,  Cassalle,  met  his 
moral  death  in  consequence  of  socialist  activity,  two 
policemen  were  convicted  in  the  same  city  of  mal- 
treating a  young  man  to  death.  The  bourgeois  dep- 
uty, Palizzolo,  is  under  strong  suspicion  of  having  or- 
dered two  assassinations,  and  an  army  officer  in  Ve- 
rona was  convicted  of  murdering  his  mistress  and  cut- 
ting her  to  pieces. 

Japan:  Already  there  is  a  Japanese  Professor 
Herron  lecturing  on  socialism  under  the  guise  of 
"new  ethics,"  and  a  Japanese  college  professor  lectur- 
ing on  the  same  subject  under  the  name  of  "Eomomic 
History."  A  workingmen's  paper,  the  Labor  World, 
advocates  trade  unionism  and  takes  part  in  the  world- 
wide "class  struggle." 

Belgium:  L^st  month  a  congress  of  cooperative 
societies  of  producers  was  held  in  Brussels  for  the 
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purpose  of  strengthening  these  societies  and  encour- 
aging the  ptibik  to  take  more  interest  in  them.  Reso* 
lutions  favored  the  estaJblishment  of  equitable  ex- 
changes between  societies  of  producers  and  consumers. 

"An  Irish   Week"   in   Parliament 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  9 

Twelve  Irishmen  have  once  again  proved  how  ab- 
solutely the  whole  British  parliamentary  system  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  determined  men  whom  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  has  failed  to  reconcile  with  English 
rule.  It  has  in  truth  been  an  Irish  week.  The  spec- 
tacle of  policemen  entering  the  people's  chamber  and 
hauling  out  representatives  of  the  people,  much  as 
they  would  drunkards  out  of  a  tavern,  hardly  seems 
to  have  shocked  the  English  public.  Generally  the 
simile  of  a  nurse  carrying  a  naughty  little  boy  out  of 
the  drawing-room  occurs  to  them,  and  perhaps  they 
even  share  the  satisfaction  which  the  Spectator  ex- 

{resses  when  it  says  that  it  is  not  sorry  to  see  the 
rish  members  in  simulated  tantrums,  because  they  are 
never  dangerous  when  noisy.  As  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  case,  Mr.  Balfour  undoubtedly  is  far  too 
fond  of  closure,  and  can  use  his  power  in  the  most  ex- 
asperating way.  Moreover,  parliament  becomes  a 
farce  when  a  vote  of  $85,000,000  can  be  forced  through 
the  house  after  five  hours'  discussion  on  one  only  of 
half  a  dozen  burning  English,'  Irish,  and  Scotch  sub- 
jects affected  by  the  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  members  who  have  managed  to  squeeze  eighty- 
four  speeches  into  two  and  a  half  weeks'  sittings  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  gagged ;  but,  after  all,  the  practical 
point  is  that  if  the  Irish  Nationalists  choose  they  can 
by  concerted  extremist  measures  bring  the  British 
parliament  to  its  knees,  as  well  now  as  in  Pamell's  day. 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Times,  March  9 
It  is  freely  said  that  the  Irish  members  guilty  of 
this  outrage  and  uproar  were  drunken.  It  is  a  shock- 
ing and  lamentable  episode,  but  impartial  observers 
can  not  acquit  Mr.  Balfour  of  serious  blame  for  creat- 
ing the  situation  which  rendered  the  occurrence  pos- 
sible. All  parties  were  gfuilty,  and  he  is  by  no  means 
the  least  so,  because  the  wrath  of  the  Irishmen  was 
stirred  by  his  contemptuous  management  of  the 
house. 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Herald,  March  9 
Five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people  regard  the  commons 
as  a  foreign  legislature  and  sympathize  with  active  de- 
fiance of  its  rules  by  their  compatriots.  That  is  the 
central  fact,  not  the  speaker's  sternness  or  Mr.  Bal- 
four's indifference  to  liberty  in  debate.  If  the  speaker 
did  no  more  than  his  duty,  he  did  no  less.  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  not  the  only  possible  leader  of  the  house.  But 
the  disaffection  of  the  Irish  people  is  a  permanent  fact, 
which  neither  bullying  nor  coaxing  can  remove. 


FUTURE  OF  HOLLAND:  What  will  be  the  morrow 
and  the  future  of  the  queen's  wedded  life?  What  will  happen 
in  Holland  during  her  reign?  Will  the  Netherlands  con- 
tinue in  prosperity  and  independence?  Or  will  the  little 
democratic  monarchy  be  swallowed  up  in  Germany?  Who 
can  tell?  It  is  certain  that,  freed  from  the  political  lust  of 
conquest  and  ambitions  that  torment  other  nations,  the 
Dutch  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  continuing  in  many  ways 
their  long  service  to  humanity.  The  reign  of  the  virgin 
Queen  Wilhelmina  was  signalized  by  the  holding  of  the 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  and  contemporaneously  with 
her  nuptials  opens  the  house  of  all  nations  as  a  permanent 
international  court  of  arbitration.  It  may  be  that  hers  will 
be  the  reign  marked  in  history  as  the  world's  peace. — W.  E. 
Griffis,  in  the  Outlook. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

A  New  Way  of  Settling  Labor  Disputes 

John  R.  Commons,  in  the  March  American  Monthly  Revituef 
Reviews,  New  York.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Arbitration  is  never  accepted  until  each  party  to  a 
dispute  is  equally  afraid  of  the  other ;  and  when  they 
have  reached  that  point  they  can  adopt  something  bet- 
ter than  arbitration — ^namely,  negotiation.  This  high- 
er form  of  industrial  peace — negotiation — ^has  now 
reached  a  formal  stage  in  a  half-dozen  large  industries 
in  the  United  States,  which,  owing  to  its  remarkable 
likeness  to  parliamentary  government  in  the  country 
of  its  origin,  England,  may  well  be  called  constitu- 
tional government  in  industry. 

The  longshoremen  and  the  dock  managers  of  the 
great  lakes  now  meet  twice  a  year  in  a  grand  parlia- 
ment of  two  houses — ^the  house  of  lords  and  the  house 
of  commons.  The  house  of  lords  is  a  primary  assem- 
bly of  all  the  dock  managers  along  the  lakes,  each 
firm  or  corporation  appearing  in  its  primary  right  of 
ownership.  The  house  of  commons  is  a  representative 
assembly  of  two  delegates  from  each  local  union  of 
longshoremen.  The  dock  managers,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  meet  in  their  house  on  one  side  of 
the  street;  the  longshoremen,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
or  more,  meet  in  another  house  on  the  other  side.  Each 
house  appoints  a  conference  committee  of  four  or  five 
members,  including  its  president  and  secretary.  These 
committees  receive  proper  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituent bodies.  They  meet  in  joint  sessions,  where 
they  present  their  demands  and  counter-demands. 
These  are  referred  back  to  the  respective  houses  for 
discussion  and  further  instructions.  In  this  way,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  they  higgle  and  bluff  and  parry  un- 
til they  can  agree  on  a  scale  of  wages  and  conditions 
of  labor  for  every  port  and  every  kind  of  traffic  under 
their  joint  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  arbitration ;  nothing 
is  submitted  to  a  disinterested  third  party.  Each  house 
has  a  veto  on  the  other.  The  legislation  adopted  must 
be  such  that  each  independently  consents  to  it ;  not  that 
each  is  fully  satisfied  with  it,  but  that  each  is  convinced 
that  nothing  better  can  be  secured  without  civil  war— 
i.e.,  a  strike  or  lockout.  In  this  way,  some  twenty 
dock  companies  and  thirty-five  thousand  dock  laborers 
have  created  the  highest  form  of  industrial  peace— 
namely,  constitutional  government. 

The  bituminous  mine  operators  and  the  bituminous 
mine  workers  of  the  four  great  states  of  Illinois,  In<fi- 
ana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  essentially  the  same 
constitution,  except  that  the  two  houses  meet  at  times 
upon  the  same  floor.  This  annual  interstate  confer- 
ence of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  inspiring  event  in  the  modem  world  of 
business.  Here  is  an  industry  where,  for  many  years, 
industrial  war  was  chronic,  bloodshed  frequent,  dis- 
trust, hatred,  and  poverty  universal.  Today,  tfie  lead- 
ers of  the  two  sides  come  together  for  a  two  weeks' 
parliament,  face  to  face,  with  plain  speaking,  without 
politics,  religion,  or  demagogy;  and  there  they  Ins- 
tate for  an  industry  that  sends  upon  the  market  annu- 
ally $200,000,000  of  product. 
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Other  industries  with  powerful  labor  unions  have 
reached  results  similar  to  those  of  the  longshoremen 
and  coal  miners,  but  by  less  bulky  methods.  The  con- 
ference between  the  National  Stove  Founders  and  the 
Iron  Molders'  union  was  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  and 
the  first,  not  only  to  substitute  negotiation  for  arbitra- 
tion as  a  basis  of  ^cement,  but  dso  the  first  to  create 
the  double  executive  and  judiciary.  Practically  the 
same  corporations  which  formed  the  Founders'  associ- 
ation, along  with  other  metal  manufacturers,  entered  a 
new  organization  in  1899,  tt)e  National  Metal  Trades 
association,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  unions 
of  machinists,  boiler-makers,  blacksmiths,  pattern- 
makers, and  members  of  kindred  trades  other  than 
molders. 

The  most  important  result  of  these  trade  agree- 
mdits  is  the  new  feeling  of  equality  and  mutud  re^ 
spect  which  springs  up  in  both  employer  and  employee. 
After  all  has  been  said  in  press  and  pulpit  about  the 
"dignity  of  labor,"  the  only  "dignity"  that  really  com- 
mands respect  is  the  bald  necessity  of  dealing  with 
labor  on  equal  terms.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
capitalist  officials  who  make  these  agreements  with  the 
labor  officials  of  these  powerful  unions  testify  to  their 
shrewdness,  their  firmness,  their  temperance,  their  in- 
tegrity, and  their  faithfulness  to  contracts. 

* 

Slavic  Characteristics 

Mr.  Edward  A.,Steiner,  in  an  article  on  "Slavic 
Characteristics,"  written  for  the  March  Outlook,  points 
out  the  difficulties  of  designating  as  a  race,  or  even  as 
a  nation,  a  people  who  have  neither  a  history  nor  a 
literature  in  common,  whose  language,  though  philo- 
logically  one,  may,  in  its  different  dialects,,  be  likened 
to  the  confusion  of  Babel.  He  has,  however,  discov- 
ered the  following  things  in  common  in  the  social  life 
and  organism  of  these  diflEering  tribes  or  nationalities: 


Jiivm /it  OntUti 

A  TYPICAL  SLAV  HOUSK  IN  HUNGARY 
The  Beat  Rous  In  the  Village 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  temper  which  is  among  all  of 
them  impassive,  seldom  aroused  even  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink.  This  explains  the  ease  with  which  they 
have  been  conquered  by  other  races,  seldom  coming  to 
independence,  only  the  nature  of  their  country  having 
compelled  the  Russians  to  make  a  Russia,  which  they 
were  a  long  time  in  making.    This  also  explains  the 


despotism  of  the  czar,  the  patience  with  which  it  is 
borne,  and  the  long  stretches  of  years  without  revolu- 
tion or  reformation.  The  Slav  is  not  a  builder  of 
empires,  because  he  is  not  a  citizen  but  a  subject — a 
severe  master  or  a  submissive  servant.  As  a  rule,  he 
bears  oppression  patiently,  shrinks  from  overcoming 
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A  RUSSIAN  MOUJIK 

obstacles,  is  seldom  inquisitive  enough  to  climb  over  the 
mountains  which  lock  in  his  native  village  to  see  what 
is  beyond  them,  never  cares  much  for  the  sea  and  its 
perils,  and  the  Russian's  desire  for  harbors  is  a  polit- 
ical necessity  rather  than  a  natural  want.  Even  a 
democratic  institution,  such  as  the  "mir"  in  Russia, 
which  borders  strongly  upon  communism,  and  is  by 
some  scholars  urged  as  an  indication  of  the  Slavs'  in- 
dependent spirit,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  their  lack  of  that 
spirit.  Any  one  who  has  been  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"mir"  knows  that  the  one  or  the  few  never  dissent; 
things  go  ju-'t  as  they  come,  and  the  strong  rascal  (and 
there  are  sii:h  among  the  Slavs)  rules  "mir"  or 
"bratstvo"  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  no  one  says,  "Why 
do-ye  so  ?" 

The  family  bears  among  the  Slavs  strong  archaic 
forms,  especially  among  those  of  the  south,  where  the 
bratstvo  (brotherhood)  is  still  the  unit.  A  bratstvo 
occupies,  according  to  its  size,  one  or  more  villages; 
and  church,  cemetery,  meadows,  and  mills  are  held  in 
common.  Beside  these  peaceful  possessions,  they 
have  every  quarrel  in  common,  and  every  member  of 
the  bratstvo  is  most  ready  to  avenge  the  honor  of  his 
people.  In  Montenegro,  the  Herzegovina,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  Dalmatia,  blood  vengeance  is  still  prac- 
tised, and  it  not  seldom  happens  that,  to  avenge  one 
life,  war  is  waged  until  there  is  not  one  male  member 
left  who  can  carry  a  gun,  and  then  the  quarrels  are 
continued  by  the  next  generation.  The  bratstvo  is 
ruled  by  an  elder,  elected  by  all  its  male  members.  He 
is  their  justice  of  the  peace,  the  presiding  officer  at 
all  meetmgs,  and  in  case  of  war  is  the  captain  of  his 
company.  The  members  of  a  bratstvo  consider  them- 
selves blood  relatives,  and  intermarriages  were  for- 
merly prohibited,  and  even  now  are  not  common.  The 
aristocratic  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  me- 
chanics, especially  blacksmiths,  are  expelled  from  it 
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and  share  none  of  its  privileges  or  responsibilities. 
The  further  north  one  travels,  the  more  the  bratstvo 
decreases,  although  the  large  conununal  households  do 
not  entirely  disappear  even  in  Russia.  Everywhere 
the  bond  of  relationship  is  very  strong,  and  to  become 
the  godfather  of  a  child  unites  one  to  its  family  for 
w«d  or  woe.  There  is  one  relationship  common 
among  the  southern  Slavs  which  exceeds  that  of  the 
closest  tie  of  blood ;  it  is  that  of  probratimtsvo  or  pros- 
estrimtstvo,  a  brotherhood  or  sisterhood,  or  close 
friendship,  between  two  men  or  two  women,  or  even 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  whidi  among  orthodox 
Slavs  is  still  solemnized  with  the  sacraments  of  the 
church. 

Admirable  as  is  the  family  tie  which  bmds  the  Slav, 
abhorrent  even  to  the  strongest  "Slavophile"  is  the 
position  occupied  by  woman  m  the  family  and  in  the 
social  life.    To  escape  the  charge  of  prejudice,  I  shall 

3uote  a  few  proverbs  current  among  the  southern 
ilavs — a  few  out  of  many  hundreds : 

The  man  is  the  head,  the  woman  is  grass. 

One  man  is  worth  more  than  ten  women. 

A  man  of  straw  is  worth  more  than  a  woman  of  gold. 

Let  the  dog  bark,  but  let  the  woman  keep  silent 

He  who  does  not  beat  his  wife  is'  no  man. 

"What  shall  I  get  when  I  marry?"  asks  a  boy  of  his 
father.    "For  your  wife  a  stick,  for  your  children  a  switch." 

Twice  in  his  life  is  a  man  happy:  once  when  he  marries, 
and  once  when  he  buries  his  wife. 

Homicide  among  the  Ittlians 

Napoleone  Colajanni,  in  the  March  Forum,  says 
that  every  Italian  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  the 
prejudices  of  ordinary  patriotism  will  recognize  that 
the  moral  conditions  of  his  country  are  not  of  the  best, 
and  that  in  the  general  statistics  of  homicide  Italy  holds 
a  disgraceful  supremacy.  More  murders  are  committed 
in  Italy  than  in  Spain  or  Hungary;  and  in  the  latter 
two  countries  the  number  of  homicides  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  writer  pre- 
sents the  following  statistics : 

For  the  years  1^5-96-97  we  find  that  an  average  of  12.58 
per  100,000  inhabitants  in  Italy  have  been  accused  of  homi- 
cide. A  more  detailed  study  brings  to  light  these  facts:  (i) 
The  provinces  of  Italy  which  give  the  highest  averages  for 
homicide  are  Girgenti,  52.65;  Sassari,  36.53;  Trapani,  33-25; 
Palermo,  32.25;  and  Naples,  31.76.  (2)  Those  which  yield 
the  lowest  averages  are  Mantua,  1.87;  Bergamo,  2.12; 
Padua,  2.15;  Sondrio,  2.47;  and  Cremona,  2.65.  These 
figures  go  to  prove  that  there  exists  in  Italy  a  large  zone — 
almost  all  northern  Italy — which,  as  regards  homicide,  very 
nearly  approaches  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 
Difficult  as  is  the  study  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  exists  in  that  country  also  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  different  regions.  For 
example,  in  the  statistics  for  1898  we  find  a  maximum  of  20 
homicides  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  New  York.  In  San 
Francisco  the  number  was  13.33.  The  minimum  was  found 
in  Baltimore,  0.59.  Washington  has  the  small  percentage 
of  0.73.  Italy  and  the  United  States  are  preeminent  in  re- 
gard to  the  differences  in  social  conditions  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  same  country. 

Signor  Colajanni  mentions  tiie  following  causes  for 
the  prevalence  of  homicide  in  Italy : 

Our  form  of  government  encourages  this  condition;  the 
want  of  general  education  encourages  it;  and,  above  all, 
tiie  want  of  culture  encourages  it  Where  education  is  lack- 
ing there  is  wanting  also  the  development  of  the  soul,  with- 
out which  no  check  is  placed  upon  the  human  passions.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  places  where  education  has  advanced,  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  moderating  the  criminal  tendency. 
Where  we  find  the  combination  of  oppression  and  ignorance. 
as  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time  in  southern  Italy,  there 
the  manifestations  of  crime  are  greatest.  In  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  Latium,  Romagna,  and  Sicily,  criminal  associations 
sometimes  assumed  a  political  aspect 


Further  data  on  the  relation  between  education  and 
homicide  are  furnished  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Rome,  regarding  the  vocation  of  those  guilty  of  homicide. 
While  those  who  followed  "roving"  trades  gave  the  enor- 
mous total  of  4,738  convicted  out  of  100,000  individuals,  we 
find  that  artisans,  clerks,  teachers,  capitalists,  and  house- 
holders yielded  not  more  than  288  convicted  out  of  100,000. 
The  highest  contingent  of  homicides  comes  from  laborers 
and  miners,  who,  as  is  well  known,  live  a  life  of  peril,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance.  The  high  total  which  marks  the  homi- 
cides in  Girgenti  and  Caltanisetta  may  be  traced  to  the  poor 
brutalized  miners  of  Sicily,  where  mining  life  is  most  preva- 
lent, and  where  education  among  the  miners  is  nil. 

The  writer's  study  of  conditions  has  led  him  to 
conclude  that  homicide  in  Italy  is  not  a  question  of 
race;  that  the  manifestation  of  homicide  is  shown  by 
statistics  to  vary  with  the  social  conditions ;  and  that 
first  among  the  social  factors  of  iKMnidde  is  lack  of 
education.  He  says,  further,  that  "for  the  ruling 
classes  of  Italy  all  the  marvelous  examples  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  the  English  and  Americans 
have  spread  over  the  world,  have  no  value.  And,  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  Italian  people  deplore  their 
own  delinquencies,  it  is  clear  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  very  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the 
trasses  in  Italy  are  forced  to  live  rests  tipon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  ruling  classes." 

The  Housing  of  Vienna's  ^Vorking  People 

GiLBBKT  Slatkk,  JB  the  February  C»nttmf9rary  Htview,  London 
(New  York;  L.  Scott  Piib.  Co.)    Excerpt 

Up  to  1857  Vienna  was  one  of  the  most  cramped 
and  overcrowded  cities  of  Europe.  Then,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  emperor,  a  great  improvement  scheme 
was  entered  upon.  The  fortifications  that  surrounded 
the  city  were  razed;  in  their  place  a  magnificent  cir- 
cular road  was  laid  out,  and  other  roads  were  made 
to  radiate  from  it  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The 
surplus  land  was  sold  for  building,  and  houses  erected 
on  this  land  within  five  years  were  allowed  exemption 
from  taxation  for  thirty  years ;  houses  erected  in  the 
following  five  years  were  granted  exemption  for 
twenty-five  years ;  and  houses  built  on  other  land  ex- 
emption for  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 
In  consequence  the  working  people  of  Vienna,  instead 
of  being  exceptionally  ill-housed,became  exceptionally 
well  housed.  The  following  table  shows  how,  in  the 
year  1891,  Vienna  compared  with  its  rival  capitaJ, 
Buda-Pesth : 

Vienna  Buda-Pesth 

Families  occupying  i  room 5.3  per  cent.... 61.7  percent 

Families  occupying  2  rooms 28.1  per  cent. ..  .20.6  percent. 

Families  occupying  3-5  rooms.. .53.0  percent 15.3  percent. 

Families  occupying  6  or  more...  13.5  percent....  2.2  percent. 

If  comparison  be  made  with  other  Austrian  cities, 
the  figures,  though  less  striking,  tell  the  same  tale. 
In  no  great  Austrian  city  are  ^ere  are  so  few  one- 
roomed  families  as  in  Vienna.  In  London  tiie  pro- 
portion is  not  one  in  twenty,  as  in  Vienna,  but  one 
in  eleven. 

STATE  CHARGE  OF  PAUPER  CHILDREN:  A 
radical  project  in  Iowa  to  make  children  of  paupers  state 
charges  has  aroused  the  earnest  opposition  of  the  labor 
organizations.  As  yet  it  is  only  a  suggestion  entertained 
at  a  state  convention  of  county  supervisors,  but  it  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  may  be  made  something  of  a. 
state  issue.  The  proposition  is  for  a  law  to  give  boards 
absolute  control  of  children  of  parents  calling  for  support, 
or  who  may  become  wards  of  the  county,  making  the  appli- 
cation for  help  an  acknowledgment  of  inability  to  keep  their 
children  as  they  should  be  cared  for,  and  also  prima  fade 
evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  surrender  their  children 
to  the  care  of  the  board. 
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What  We  Know  about  Mars 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Holden,  formerly  director  of  Lick 
observatory,  writes  under  this  title  in  the  March 
McClure's.  He  first  disposes  of  many  popular  mis- 
conceptions, the  nature  of  which  are  indicated  by  what 
Mows  here: 


Not  only  is  there  no  water  on  Mars,  but  there  is 
no  air,  or  very  little.  Spectroscopic  observations  at 
the  Lick  observatory,  far  more  complete  and  thorough- 
going than  those  made  at  other  stations,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  on  Mars  is  certainly 
less  in  amount  than  that  surrounding  the  summits  of 
the  highest  Himalayan  peaks.  It  is  probably  much 
less  than  this ;  at  any  rate  there  is  not  sufficient  air  to 
sustain  human  life.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
what  air  there  is,  is  of  the  right  kind  for  human  beings 
to  breathe.  All  telescopic  observation  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  no  ctouds  on  Mars.  If  there 
were  air  and  water,  clouds  would  certainly  form.  In 
thousands  of  observations  clouds  have  not  been  seen. 
The  sky  of  Mars  is  absolutely  sunny.  Qouds  have 
only  been  suspected  on  two  or  three  occasions.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  speaking  generally.  Mars  is  a  planet 
without  water,  without  air  in  any  marked  quantity, 
and  totally  unfit  for  the  abode  of  human  beings.  Its 
nearest  analogue  in  the  solar  system  is  our  own  moon, 
as  was  pointed  out  years  ago  by  George  Bond,  the 
director  of  the  Harvard  college  observatory. 

Professor  Young,  of  Princeton,  has  this  to  say  on 
the  matter  of  the  temperature  of  Mars:    "Recalling 
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the  fact  that  the  solar  radiation  is  less  than  half  as  in- 
tense as  here,  the  inference  is  almost  irresistible  that 
the  temperattire  must  be  appallingly  low — so  low  that 
water,  if  it  exists  at  all,  can  exist  only  in  the  form  of 
fee."  Professor  Newcomb,  of  Washington,  remarks 
in  a  recent  paper :  "Mars  has  little  or  no  atmosphere." 
'TTiere  are  few  or  no  clouds  on  Mars."  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  he  says,  that  the  polar  ice-caps  are  ice 


at  all.  Other  judgments  of  the  same  sort,  from  as- 
tronomers of  equal  authority,  could  be  quoted.  These 
will  suffice. 

A  confirmation  of  the  views  held  by  the  leading 
American  astronomers  has  lately  come  iiom  an  unex- 
pected source.  The  planet  Mars  has  been  assiduously 
studied  in  recent  years  in  the  observatory  of  M.  Flam- 
marion,  near  Paris,  by  his  cc^eague,  M.  Antionadi. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  "canals"  on  the  planet  have 
been  seen,  usually  as  long,  narrow,  dark  lines  lying 
on  the  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the  surface.  The  ex- 
periments of  M.  Daubree  have  shown  that  if  a  planet 
is  composed  of  an  exterior  layer  of  crust  over  an  in- 
terior nucleus  that  is  shrinking,  a  series  of  rugations, 
like  mountain  chains,  will  be  produced.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nucleus  is  expanding,  a  series  of  long 
cracks,  crevasses,  and  canons  will  result.  The  "ca- 
nals" on  Mars  are  probably  merely  long  crevasses  in 
its  outer  crust,  produced  in  this  way. 


CANALS  OP  MARS.    i8S6— 18S4.— if<:a*ra'« 

The  "doubling"  of  the  Martian  canals  has  been 
studied  by  M.  Antionadi  also.  He  describes  the  phe- 
nomena very  graphically.  If,  he  says,  the  Seine 
should  suddenly  disappear,  and  if  two '  new  rivers 
should  be  created;  <me  running  from  Nantes  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  other  from  Dunkirk  to  Strassburg,  we 
should  have  a  precise  terrestrial  analogue  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  "double  canal"  on  Mars.  (What  a 
problem  in  "engineering"  this  would  be  I)  To  arrive 
at  an  explanation  of  such  appearances,  M.  Antionadi 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  optical  illusions  that 
attend  prolonged  and  strained  vision  of  delicate  mark- 
ings of  this  nature,  and  he  has  come  unreservedly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  doubling  of  the  canals  on  Mars 
arises  from  defective  focusing  of  some  kind,  either  of 
the  telescope  or  of  the  eye  (through  fatigue). 

It  is  plain  to  all  that  we  have  the  right  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  human  life  can  exist  on  the  planet  Mars.  If  by 
some  miracle  a  man  were  suddenly  transported  to  that 
planet,  he  would  undoubtedly  freeze  solid  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  time.  He  would  find  no  water  there, 
nor  sufficient  air  to  breathe.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  what  air  there  may  be  is  of  a  kind  fatal  to  htmian- 
life.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
life  exists  on  any  other  planet  than  the  earth.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  Mercury, 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  rest  are  better  fitted 
to  sustain  human  life  than  Mars. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  Mr.  Nikola 
Tesla  has  announced  that  he  is  "almost  confident"  that 
certain  disturbances  of  his  apparatus  arise  from  elec- 
tric signals  received  froim  some  source  beyond  the 
earth.  They  do  not  come  from  the  sun,  he  says ;  hence 
they  must  be  of  planetary  origin,  he  thinks ;  probably 
from  Mars,  he  guesses.  It  is  a  rule  of  sound  phi- 
losophizing to  examine  all  probable  causes  for  an  un- 
explained phenomenon  befo>re  invoking  improbable 
ones.  Why  fasten  the  disturinmces  of  Mr.  Tesla's  in- 
stnmients  on  Mars?  Are  there  no  comets  that  will 
serve  the  purpose?     May  not  the  instruments  have 
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been  disturbed  by  the  Great  Bear— or  the  Milky  Way 
—or  the  Zodiacal  light?  Until  Mr.  Tesla  has  shown 
his  apparatus  to  other  experimenters  and  convinced 
them  as  well  as  himself,  it  may  safely  be  taken  for 
granted  that  his  signals  do  not  come  from  Mars. 

•I* 

The  Exhaustion  of  Nature's  Stores 

The  editor  of  the  Engineering  Magagine,  in  the 
March  issue  of  that  journal,  discusses  an  article  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Engineering  News  sounding  an 
alarm  concerning  the  reckless  manner  in  which  man- 
kind is  wasting  the  stores  provided  by  nature— coal, 
iron,  food  supplies,  etc.  While  this  exhortation  has 
weight,  the  editor  of  the  magazine  thinks  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side : 

Considering  first  of  all  the  vital  question  of  food 
supply,  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  concerning  the  rate  at 
which  population  was  overtaking  subsistence,  was  first 
brought  to  public  notice  in  1798,  and  so  brought  that 
subject  to  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  theory,  as  it  was  epigrammatically  put  at  a 
much  later  date,  consisted  in  the  statement  that  "the 
world  would  some  day  wake  up  to  find  that  the  last 
possible  breakfast  had  been  eaten  the  day  before." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  laws  have  since  been 
discovered  whidi  bear  somewhat  upon  the  subject.  We 
now  know  that  matter  and  energy  are  both  indestruct- 
ible, and  that  the  elements  of  which  subsistence  is 
composed  must  sdways  exist  in  undiminished  quantity. 
That  the  slow  processes  of  nature  in  the  conversion  of 
inorganic  material  into  organic  and  sustaining  com- 
pounds may  not  be  equal  to  future  demands  may  in- 
deed be  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  food  products 
may  not  hereafter  be  made  in  the  laboratory  on  a  huge 
commercid  scale,  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  all  re- 
quirements.   Certain  it  is  that  the  material  for  sudi 
synthetic  technical  chemistry  can  not  be  lacking,  and  it 
is  only  the  methods  which  need  to  be  developed.    If 
chemistry  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  restoration 
to  the  soil  of  the  elements  needed  to  maintain  vegeta- 
tion, why  not  go  a  step  further  and  conduct  the  en- 
tire work  in  the  rapid  laboratory  rather  than  in  the 
slow  field?    The  exhaustion  of  fuel  supply  has  already 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  utilizing  other  sources  of 
energy  for   mechanical  purposes.     Of  such   sources 
there  is  no  lack.    Already  electrical  transmissic«i  has 
caused  a  return  to  water  power  to  become  practically 
commercially  possible.    Add  to  this  the  utilization  of 
solar  heat,  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
energy  of  the  waves  and  tides,  and  we  have  sufficient 
for  all  future  purposes ;  supplies  not  stored  in  the  past 
and  subject  to  exhaustion,  but  generated  continually, 
or  rather  derived  from  that  one  great  source,  the  sun. 
When  that  source  begins  to  fail,  the  demand  will  fail 
with  it,  and  human  life  will  be  exhausted  long  before 
its  supply  of  solar  energy  is  gone. 

So  far  as  the  supply  of  materials  of  construction 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  need  for  alarm.  The  met- 
als already  extracted  from  the  earth  can  be  supple- 
mented by  others  whose  reduction  has  only  becwne 
possible  by  recent  methods.  Aluminum  will  doubtless 
become  of  increasing  utility  as  its  production  is  facili- 
tated, and  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited.  Artificial 
stone  wll  replace  the  natural  article  and  will  possess 
the  advantage  of  greater  ease  of  preparation.  Other 
artificial  materials  will  doubtless  be  evolved  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  as  the  absolute  destruction  of  mat- 
ter is  impossible,  so  the  supply  of  material  for  con- 
version remains  constant,  and  only  the  method  of  con- 
version enters  into  the  problem. 


It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  this  view  of  the 
situation  should  weaken  the  warning  conveyed  in  the 
article  referred  to,  so  far  as  urging  the  reduction  of 
waste  is  OMicemed.  The  work  of  the  engineer  in  the 
new  century  must  be  devoted  both  to  the  reduction  of  ' 
waste  in  existing  methods  and  to  the  production  of 
new  and  better  methods  which  shall  be,  so  to  speak, 
"endless  chains,"  having  for  the  basis  of  their  action 
the  fact  that  both  matter  and  energy  are  indestructible, 
and  that  nothing  is  ever  lost  or  useless. 

♦ 

Animal  Color-Changes 
The  March  Review  of  Reviews  digests  an  article 
by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gamble  and  Professor  F.  W.  Keeble, 
in  the  London  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sci- 
ence, on  Hippolyte  Varians,  a  study  in  color-change : 

Hippolyte  varians  is  a  prawn  that  lives  as  a  parasite 
on  seaweeds,  where  it  finds  food  and  shelter.  Its 
prime  object  in  life  is  to  anchor  itself ;  and  once  fixed, 
it  will  allow  ebb-tide  to  leave  it  stranded  rather  than 
relax  its, hold.  It  grows  to  its  surroundings,  and  be- 
comes colored  like  them.  When  danger  is  imminent, 
it  does  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  quietly  clings  to  its 
weed,  trusting  to  its  protective  coloring  for  conceal- 
ment. If  shaken  oflf  and  compelled  to  find  a  new 
place,  it  will  select  a  weed  of  its  own  color,  where  it 
looks  like  a  roughened  place  on  a  leaf,  when  attached, 
but  if  compelled  to  attach  itself  to  a  weed  of  a  diflFer- 
ent  color,  it  will  slowly  change  to  the  same  color. 

Many  fishes,  crabs,  and  other  animal  forms  change 
their  colors,  and  the  phenomenon  was  at  first  thou^t 
to  be  due  to  the  color  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
creature  was  passing,  to  the  color  of  the  weeds  among 
which  it  lived,  or  to  the  amount  of  light  acting  upon 
it.    More  recent  study  has  shown  that  this  is  a  m^i- 
festation    of    a    deep-lying    nervous     susceptibility. 
Color-chan^^  in  the  frog  and  chameleon  may  be  pro- 
duced by  hght,  by  contact  of  the  toes  with  different 
sub-strata,  by  variations  in  temperature,  and  by  the 
amount  of  oxygen  available  for  respiration.    These 
causes  produce  a  certain  nervous  activity  manifested 
by  change  of  color.    The  natural  colors  of  the  prawns 
are  grass-green,  olive-green,  or  brown,  besides  many 
specimens  whidi  are  most  elaborately  patterned  in 
bars,  stripes,  and  spots  of  red,  yellow,  or  green,  on  a 
transparent  ground.    The  immature  forms  are  varie- 
gated.    They   exhibit   the   most    remarkable   color- 
changes.    At  night,  all  assume  the  same  color — ^blue, 
either  a  delicate  ^eenish  shade  or,  in  some  cases,  in- 
digo blue ;  and  this  is  always  associated  with  such  ex- 
treme transparency  that  the  vital  organs  may  be  clear- 
ly seen.    This  phase  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  striking  sights  imaginable — a  motley  of    colors 
swiftly  passing  into  one  harmonious  hue. 

Every  day,  toward  night,  the  prawns  assume  a 
reddish  tint,  followed  by  green,  which  later  melts  to 
blue.  Next  day,  the  prawn  recovers  precisely  the 
color  of  the  previous  day ;  or  if  there  is  any  change, 
it  is  toward  the  tint  of  the  weed  of  the  night  before, 
even  if  the  prawn  is  completely  screened  from  the 
light.  The  recovery  of  color  is  usually  associated  with 
dawn,  and  gradually  affects  those  which  may  be  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  nocturnal  blue  be- 
gins with  darkness,  attains  full  development,  and  dis- 
appears at  dawn.  Periodicity  of  this  sort  is  a  function 
of  growth  itself,  sleep  and  the  daily  movements  of 
many  of  the  more  sensitive  plants  being  similar  mani- 
festations. Rh)rthmic  use  breeds  rhythmic  habit,  and 
this  continues,  although  finally  the  stimulus  that  first 
excited  it  may  be  withheld.     Even  blinded  prawns 
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were  periodic  in  their  color-changes,  although  they 
changed  more  slowly ;  and  those  kept  constantly  in  the 
dark  also  went  through  the  regular  color-cycle.  Oth- 
ers, kept  under  constant  illumination,  could  not  main- 
tain the  periodical  color-changes  at  first,  but  three 
cases  recovered  and  assumed  the  nocturnal  tints  at 
the  usual  time. 

Prawns  experimented  upon  in  the  laboratory 
avoided  intense  light,  but  if  compelled  to  remain  in 
it,  they  would  turn  green  or  blue.  Placed  in  a  dish 
with  a  background  that  absorbed  the  light,  they  became 
reddish.  Exposed  to  red  or  blue  light,  they  turned 
blue.  Apparently,  the  intensity  of  light  has  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  color-patterns,  but  the  color  of  the 
light  is  less  important.  Ether,  electricity,  or  cold  also 
produce  change  of  color. 

An   Electrical  Gymnasium 

March  Castier't  Magasine.,  New  York 
Among  the  many  applications  that  have  been  made 
of  electric  power  to  the  driving  of  machinery  there  is 
one  distinctly  novel  in  the  gymnasium  outfit  aboard 
the  new  cruising  yacht  Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise,  of 
the  Hamburg-American  line.  A  gymnasium  itself  is 
an  tmusual  enough  institution  aboard  ship,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  the  equipment  comprises  the  lat- 
est forms  of  Dr.  Zander's  system  of  apparatus.  One 
of  the  appliances  affords  all  the  varieties  of  horseback 
exercise,  a  conventional  saddle,  stirrups,  and  other  ac- 
cessories being  provided,  and,  with  them,  suitable  ad- 
justing mechanism,  so  that  the  whole  outfit  can  be 
given  more  or  less  violent  vertical  and  slightly  hori- 
zontal reciprocating  movement  through  a  system  of 
cams  and  connecting  rods,  simulating  very  closely  the 
motions  of  the  animal  in  life.  Another  apparatus  Is 
a  form  of  couch,  moving  back  and  forth  over  a  set  of 
rt»i)ber-tired  wheels,  so  placed  as  to  gently  massage 
the  back  of  the  person  reclining  upon  it.  More  vio- 
lent massage  of  other  parts  of  the  body  is  obtainable 
in  several  additional  machines — one  a  so-called  vibra- 
tor, which,  on  trial,  is  found  to  admirably  justify  the 
choice  of  name.  To  the  engineer,  however,  the  prin- 
cipally interesting  feature  about  them  all  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  actuating  mechanism  of  each  is  a  small 
electric  motor.  The  flexibility  of  the  electric  drive 
system  is  here  almost  indispensable,  and  has  been  util- 
ized to  full  extent.  Without  it  some  possibly  unsight- 
ly, and  certainly  awkward,  shafting  transmission 
would  have  been  compulsory,  and  might  have  been  a 
prohibitive  factor  in  planning  the  installation. 

•!• 

Various  Topics 

THE  VARIABILITY  OF  EROS:  A  remarkable  state- 
ment has  just  been  telegraphed  from  Kiel  that  Dr.  E.  von 
Oppolzer  has  discovered  a  variation  in  brightness  of  the 
newly  discovered  planet  Eros.  This  variation,  it  seems, 
amonnts  to  about  one  magnitude,  and  the  change  takes 
place  in  a  few  hours.  Dr.  von  Oppolzer  requests  tele- 
scopists  to  verify  his  observation,  and,  from  the  strange 
character  of  the  observation,  it  apparently  needs  it,  for  a 
variable  planet  is  rather  an  anomaly. 

THE  LIGHT  CURE:  Dr.  P.  Gamault,  a  French  physi- 
cian, recently  reported  to  the  academic  des  sciences  a  num- 
ber of  definite  cures  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh.  A  lamp 
of  fifty  candle-power,  provided  with  a  silvered  parabolic  re- 
flector, was  applied  to  eight  cases  of  muscular  or  articular 
rheumatism  of  average  gravity,  and  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing, and  in  all  these  cases  a  marked  and  apparently  perma- 
nent improvement  was  obtained  at  the  end  of  three  to  twelve 
operations.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  was  also  treated 
with  success  by  the  application  of  light  accompanied  by 
vibratory  massage,  and  in  twelve  cases  of  deafness  the  ap- 
plication of  light  alone  brought  about  good  results. 


RELIGIOUS 


Positivism :  Its  Position,  Aims,  and  Ideals 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  for  the  North 
American  Review,  sums  up  positivism  as  "at  once  a 
philosophy,  a  polity,  and  a  religion — ^all  three  harmon- 
ized by  the  idea  of  a  supreme  humanity,  all  three  con- 
centrated on  the  good  and  progress  of  humanity."  He 
claims  that  hitherto  all  philosophies,  all  politics,  all  re- 
ligions, have  sought  to  treat  human  nature  as  a  quack 
treats  a  sick  man,  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  no 
brain,  or  that  his  nerves  are  of  steel,  or  that  his  stom- 
ach is  to  be  ignored.  The  positive  synthesis,  he  sajrs, 
for  the  first  time  provides  the  harmony  for  thought, 
activity,  and  feeling.  He  makes  the  following  claims 
for  positivism  as  a  religion : 

Positivism  so  far  as  it  is  a  religion  does  not  seek  to  be 
accepted  on  impulse,  or  by  rapture,  under  a  gush  of  devo- 
tional excitement.  When  Peter  preached,  "Repent  and.be 
baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghostl" 
the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thou- 
sand souls.  But  Saint  Peter  cared  little  for  science  or 
philosophy,  and  even  less  for  politics  and  art  Positivism 
asks  to  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  a  great  body  of  con- 
vergent convictions,  or  not  to  be  accepted  at  all.  Being  a 
religion,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of 
the  learned.  Every  brain  must  reason  it  out  for  itself;  every 
heart  must  feel  its  enthusiasm;  every  character  must  resolve 
to  live  and  die  by  it  in  daily  life.  It  is  not  like  a  political 
movement  which  aims  at  forming  a  party,  a  militant  league, 
or  a  revolution.  It  never  appeals  to  the  instinct  of  combat; 
it  inflames  no  passion  of  self-interest;  it  panders  not  to  the 
spirit  of  destruction,  to  the  spirit  of  equality,  or  the  love  of 
mockery  and  satire.  It  offers  nothing  immediate,  no  panacea 
to  make  every  one  blissful,  or  rich,  or  wise.  It  insiste  that 
all  reforms  must  be  gradual,  complicated,  spiritual,  and 
moral,  not  material  and  legislative.  It  discourages  all  im- 
mediate and  direct  remedies  for  social  and  political  maladies, 
and  ever  preaches  the  humble  and  difficult  method  of 
progress  by  mental  education  and  moral  regeneration. 

The  problem  before  positivism  is  threefold:  "It 
seeks  to  transfer  religion  from  a  supernatural  to  a  sci- 
entific basis,  from  a  theological  to  a  human  creed ;  to 
substitute  in  philosophy  a  relative  anthropo-centric 
spthesis  for  an  absolute,  cosmical  analysis ;  to  subor- 
dinate politics,  both  national  and  international,  to  mor- 
ality and  religion."  In  these  three  tasks,  Mr.  Harri- 
son recognizes  religion  as  the  dominant  element,  and 
the  change  in  its  meaning  and  scope  as  the  most  cru- 
cial in  the  history  of  human  civilization.  The  change 
involves  two  aspects,  at  first  sight  incompatible  and 
even  contradictory.  The  one  involves  the  surrender  of 
the  supernatural  and  theological  mode  of  thought;  the 
other  IS  the  revival,  or  rather  the  amplification,  of  the 
religious  tone  of  mind.  Lastly,  the  distinctive  aim  of 
positivism  is  to  promulgate  the  conception  of  a  real  re- 
ligion based  on  positive  science: 

No  religion  can  be  stable  or  dominant,  if  it  rests  on  hy- 
potheses and  aspirations,  which  are  necessarily  dreamy  and 
in  constant  flux.  If  religion,  in  our  age  of  realities,  is  to 
be  based  on  acknowledged  proofs,  its  object  must  be  earthly 
and  human.  The  supreme  power,  dominant  on  earth  and 
over  man,  of  which  we  have  scientific  knowledge  is  hu- 
manity.   And  the  ideal  of  positivism  is  gradually  to  form  the 
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sense  of  a  religion  of  humanity.  And  tfais  is,  also,  the  main 
di£5culty  that  positivism  has  to  overcome.  Denouncing,  as 
it  does,  the  insolent  folly  of  atheism,  and  also  the  arid  nullity 
of  agnosticism,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  convince  the  religious 
minded  that  positivism  can  be  anything  but  a  new  attack  on 
Christianity  and  on  theism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity,  its  incorporation  with  science  and 
philosophy.  Not,  certainly,  with  the  miraculous  and  super- 
natural dogmas  of  Christendom,  but  with  the  humanity  of 
the  gospel  in  its  spiritual  ideal,  and  the  moral  and  social 
ideals  of  the  Christian  churches. 

Chicago  (Dl.)  Timts-Herald 

If  Mr.  Harrison  really  means  to  try.  to  convince  us 
tint  the  ideas  of  love,  sacrifice,  self-abnegation,  unsel- 
fishness, charity — ideas  that  are  essential  to  a  correct 
system  of  ethics — are  to  be  traced  to  "science"  or  to 
human  instinct  instead  of  Christianity,  it  is  wdl  to  re- 
mind him  that  thousands  of  brilliant  scholars  before 
him  have  attempted  the  same  thing  and  have  utterly 
failed.  The  "ethics  of  htunanity,"  which  Mr.  Harri- 
son would  substitute  for  the  "ethics  of  Christianity" — 
if  they  teach  an3^hing  at  all — ^mean  cruelty,  selfishness, 
brutality.    The  instinct  of  humanity  is  not  to  "turn  the 


tions  in  which  the  neighboring  tenements  are  hopefully  ia 
evidence  fill  every  seat  that  was  vacant  in  the  old  days,  tax- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  great  building.  The  rector  no  longer 
toils  alone.  A  staff  of  half  a  score  of  clergymen  and  dea- 
conesses labor  with  him  early  and  late  in  his  parish  of  tene- 
ments, while  an  army  of  more  than  four  hundred  volunteers 
from  up-town  and  down-town  attend  diligently  to  the  vast 
array  of  social,  philanthropic,  educational  machinery  that  hu 
wrought  these  changes.  The  memorial  building  is  a  busy 
parish  workshop  under  whose  roof  churchmanship  and  citi- 
zenship are  welded  into  the  neighborly  Christianity  that 
alone  has  help  for  our  democratic  day. 

Mr.  Riis  says  that  St  George's  has  made  good  her 
claim  that  the  people  will  support  a  church  that  ii 
theirs  in  fact ;  that  free  seats  can  be  made  to  yidd  a 
greater  revenue  for  church  work  than  pew  rents,  how- 
ever opulent.  The  1,500  communicants  are  nearly  all 
young  working  men  and  women  from  the  tenements, 
the  very  class  whose  falling  away  from  the  churdi 
pessimists  are  loudly  bewailing.  Mr.  Riis  thus  de- 
scribes the  parish  machinery  that  reaches  the  lives  of 
fully  8,000  persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  such  min- 
istrations : 

Its  operations  range  from  the  kindergarten  for  the  little 
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Other  cheek,"  not  to  give  more  than  one  receives,  not 
to  make  others  happy  or  to  feed  the  destitute  or  lift 
up  the  fallen.  The  primal  instinct  of  humanity  was 
to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  torture. 

Religion  by  Human  Touch 

"I  want  three  things  if  I  come  to  St.  George's :  you 
must  make  the  church  free,  discharge  all  the  commit- 
tees except  the  vestry,  so  as  to  leave  me  entirely  free 
hands,  and  give  me  $10,000  a  year  for  three  years,  to 
use  in  parish  work  as  I  see  fit  without  asking  anybody's 
consent."  These  were  the  conditions  made  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  . 
G«orge's,  New  York,  eighteen  years  ago.  What  he 
has  accomplished  during  this  period  is  recorded  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  the  March  World's  Work: 

He  found  fourteen  families  on  the  church  roster.  "In 
three  weeks,"  he  said  to  me  in  one  of  his  rare  reminiscent 
moods,  with  a  grim  little  laugh,  "I  preached  seven  of  them 
out"  Then  he  was  down  to  hard  pan  and  was  ready  to 
begin  building.  Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  he  could 
ny  with  the  child  in  the  song:  "We  are  seven."  I  have  the 
St  George's  year-book  for  1900  before  me.  The  number  of 
families  reported  therein  as  in  care  of  the  register  is  1,877. 
The  interest  upon  the  endowment  fund  that  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  church  debt  equals  pretty  nearly,  according  to 
my  reckoning,  the  old  burden.    Sunday  morning  congrega- 
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shavers,  which  is  conducted  under  St  George's  roof  by  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  association  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
plexed mothers  no  less  than  for  the  little  ones  themselves, 
to  the  secret  society  of  the  Golden  G  upstairs  that  caps  the 
whole  structure  with  the  soaring  ambition  to  be  "somebody." 
There  is  a  kitchen-garden  where  the  girls  are  trained  to  be 
housekeepers,  an  employment  office  for  those  needing  worl^ 
a  summer  cottage  by  the  sea,  which  last  year  sheltered  513 
women  and  children  for  a  week,  and  10,500  for  a  day  at  a 
time;  a  grocery  store  that  sells  at  wholesale  prices  and  gives 
supplies  free  to  those  who  have  no  money;  a  relief  depart- 
ment with  medical  aid  and  stores  of  clothing  given  to  the 
church  and  mended  and  made  over  by  poor  women  who 
thus  learn  a  useful  lesson  while  earning  a  day's  wages;  a  cir- 
culating library  of  five  thousand  volumes,  a  dramatic  so- 
ciety with  endless  resources  of  fun  and  enjoyment,  and  last 
but  not  least  a  trade-school,  which  alone  of  them  all  is 
crowded  out  and  has  to  seek  quarters  in  a  tenement  farther 
east  in  Sixteenth  street.  It  has  three  times  as  many  pupib 
as  it  can  hold.  They  are  taught  carpentry,  plumbing,  print- 
ing, drawing,  and  manual  training  in  three  shifts,  each  two 
nights  a  week. 

In  St  George's  plan  all  these  manifold  activities  are  made 
to  contribute  to  the  church  work  through  the  Sunday  school 
Non-church  members  may  join  the  men's  dub,  but  only 
upon  declaring  their  willingness  to  go  upon  the  parish  regr- 
ister  and  pull  with  the  rest  Into  the  trade-school  a  boy  may 
step  without  belonging  to  the  Sunday  school,  but  not  with- 
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out  close  scnitiay;  nor  is  be  likely  to  stay  there  long  un- 
affiliated. Once  a  week  the  entire  parish  house,  chapel,  club- 
rooms,  and  all  is  turned  into  a  huge  seminary  for  the  study 
of  Bible  lessons.  The  plan  has  succeeded,  the  church  not 
only  makes  growth,  but  keeps  it,  the  fight  is  won  and  the 
gutter  beaten.  So  the  patient  plodders  of  St  George's  may 
calmly  face  the  days  of  perplexity  and  trouble  that  are  com- 
ing. Their  parish  is  moying  from  them  once  more.  The 
poor  are  going  after  the  rich.  In  their  place  is  coming  a 
new  people  of  hostile  antecedents,  Italians  and  Jews. 


The  Nature  of  Life  after  Death 

In  the  current  issue  of  Harper's  Magasine,  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Hyslop  replies  to  inquiries  of  those 
who  from  a  religious  standpoint  believe  in  a  future 
Hfe  and  are  curious  to  know  what  light  spiritualism 
can  throw  on  its  conditions.  The  professor  states  at 
the  outset  that  he  will  not  grant  either  the  intelligence 
or  the  morality  of  such  questioning: 

Religious  considerations,  connected  with  poor  morals 
and  a  desire  for-  irresponsibility  in  conduct,  have  been  the 
chief  influence  in  determining  this  demand.  Revelation,  for- 
tified by  the  poetry  of  Dante  and  Milton,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ineradicable  instinct  for  immortality  and  happiness,  has 
fixed  men's  convictions  regarding  the  presumed  fact  of  a 
hereafter.  But  materialistic  scepticism  and  the  progress  of 
science  since  the  Renaissance  undermined  this  belief,  at 
least  among  the  intellectual  classes,  and  either  loosened  die 
springs  of  hope  and  morality,  or  offered  sound  moral  tem- 
peraments the  opportunity  to  display  the  virtues  of  stoics. 
But  amid  all  this  doubt,  reluctantly  entertained  often  even 
by  the  scientific  in  deference  to  the  sovereignty  of  reason, 
human  instinct  among  the  generality  of  men  has  been  strong 
enough  to  subordinate  the  demand  for  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  a  future  life  to  the  curiosity  regarding  its  character. 

Professor  Hyslop  says  that  the  most  elementary 
training  in  psydiology,  or  even  the  simple  observa- 
tion of  every-day  life,  ought  to  teach  a  man  the  fol- 
lowing necessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understand- 
ing any  statements  about  another  life : 

If  those  statements  describe  it  in  terms  resembling  our 
own  world,  we  must  naturally  set  them  down  as  absurd.  It 
would  not  be  another  and  transcendental  world  if  so  de- 
scribed. There  is  another  very  important  reason  for'  not  ac- 
cepting descriptions  of  the  next  life  as  intelligible.  This  is 
the  apparent  mental  confusion  connected  with  the  communi- 
cations purporting  to  come  from  spirits.  It  is  evident  in  the 
content  of  the  messages,  and  can  be  recognized  without 
believing  that  they  have  a  spiritistic  origin.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking that  this  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  direct 
assertions  of  the  alleged  spirits  themselves.  They  state  that 
they  are  dazed  or  confused  while  communicating.  Assum- 
ing such  a  confused  state  of  mind,  it  would  only  seem  nat- 
ural that  the  subject  would  be  seriously  hampered  in  the 
attempt  to  describe  its  life.  A  semiconscious  state  or  a 
dazed  condition  in  our  own  lives  is  not  favorable  to  an  in- 
telligible account  of  anything  whatever  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced. If,  then,  a  discamate  spirit,  assuming  that  it 
exists,  becomes  mentally  confused  from  the  influence  of  the 
various  circumstances  under  which  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  us,  it  is  apparent  that  dtere  must  be  g^reat 
difRculty  in  telling  us  anything  at  all,  and  especially  any- 
thing intelligible  about  a  transcendental  world  and  its  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  on  the  part  of  a 
spirit  attempting  to  communicate.  Professor  Hyslop 
relates  certain  conversations  with  his  father  conducted 
through  the  mediumship  of  Mrs.  Piper: 

After  some  confused  references  he  remarked,  "Ah,  James, 
do  not,  my  son,  think  I  am  degenerating  because  I  am  dis- 
turbed in  thinking  over  my  earthly  life,  but  if  you  will  wait 
for  me  I  will  remember  all,  everything  I  used  to  know." 
Over  and  over  again  he  asserts  that  he  is  confused  when 
trying  to  communicate,  and  several  times  remarks  that  when 
lie  is  not  communicating  his  n^emory  is  clear.  One  more 
inustration.  In  allusion  to  some  communications  at  sittings 
much  earlier  my  father  said:  "I  am  here,  and  I  am  thinking 


over  the  things  I  said  when  I  was  confused.  Do  you  re- 
member of  my  telling  you  I  thought  it  possible  that  we 
might  live  elsewhere?  But  to  speak  was  doubtful,  very.  .  . 
Ah,  yes,  we  do  speak,  although  vaguely  at  times.  Ah,  but 
we.  .  .at  best.  .  .we  do.  .  .What  is  on  my  mind  at  present 
is  the  conditions  which  help  me  to  return."  This  is  one 
little  incident  among  a  number  of  others  more  evidential 
and  connected  with  several  conversations  with  my  father  on 
the  subject  of  spirit  return,  and  in  which  I  doubted  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  such  thing  as  communications.  The  reader 
can  see  for  himself  both  the  confusion  and  the  evident  con- 
sciousness of  the  communicator  that  he  suffers  from  it 
Evidence  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  point. 

The  Organ  in  Worship 

Dk.  Howard  Duffield,  in  the  March  Church  Eetntmist,  New 
York.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  usual  method  of  closing  the  chtu'ch  services 
by  a  noisy  outburst  of  organ  music  seems  to  have  been 
specially  planned  to  dissipate  any  spiritual  impressi<Mi 
which  may  have  been  produced.  It  is  hard  to  con* 
ceive  of  a  better  scheme  for  promptly  and  effectively 
obliterating  all  the  influences  of  the  worship  hour. 
This  postlude  habit  amply  justifies  the  Scottish  antipa- 
thy to  the  "Kist  of  whistles."  To  compel  an  organist 
to  follow  the  benediction  by  an  instant  opening  up  of 
his  OT^ixi  to  its  utmost  power  of  reverberation  is  neith- 
er rational,  nor  devotional,  nor  musical.  It  is  not  ra- 
tional because  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  good  music  and 
trained  skill.  It  is  not  devotional.  Out  of  the  most 
able  and  experienced  of  soul  wirmers  has  termed  the 
loud  postlude  "a  characteristic  specimen  of  Satanic  in- 
genuity." In  its  great  moments  the  soul  seeks  quiet 
and  shrinks  from  noise.  When  the  depths  of  the 
heart  are  stirred  the  outburst  of  such  a  racket  smites, 
like  a  blow  on  the  face.  It  is  not  mttsical.  The  artis- 
tic sense  revolts  at  it  as  utterly  as  the  devotional  senti- 
ment. A  master  musician  aptly  described  it  as  "reduc- 
ing music  to  the  function  of  a  door  mat."  It  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  organ  has  no  higher  pos- 
sibility as  an  adjunct  of  divine  worship  than  to  drown 
the  shuffling  feet  of  the  congregation  as  it  assembles  or 
disperses. 

The  organ  can  be  so  used  as  to  intensify  the  spirit 
of  worship.  It  can  be  employed  as  a  potent  aid  in 
deepening  devotion,  and  uplifting  feeling,  and  carry- 
ing home  into  the  depths  of  the  soul  the  impressions 
which  have  been  awakened  by  the  service  hour.  After 
hymns  have  been  sung,  and  Scripture  read,  and  the 
sermon  preached,  and  a  word  of  prayer  offered,  there 
comes  a  natural  pause  in  the  movement  of  the  service, 
when  the  sound  of  the  voice,  whether  in  speech  or 
song,  may  well  be  hushed,  and  be  succeeded  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  heart-warming  and  soul-searching 
ministries  of  music.    Just  here  3ie  organ  can  preach. 

POSTIVISTS'  "FIRST  SACRAMENT':  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  a  leader  among  English  Positivists,  recently  offi- 
ciated in  Chicago  at  the  ceremony  of  "Presenting  to  Hu- 
manity" a  two-year-old  infant — ^a  ceremony  corresponding  to 
baptism  in  the  Christian  churches.  It  is  called  by  Positivists 
"The  First  Sacrament";  it  was  performed  in  the  Chicago 
Auditorium.  Mr.  Harrison  read  the  presentation  hjrmn, 
composed  by  Judge  Lushington,  of  London,  addressed  a  brief 
prayer  to  Humanity,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the 
presentation  of  infants.  Both  prayer  and  discourse  among 
Positivists  always  take  the  form  of  high  resolve,  strength- 
ened by  effort  after  communion  with  the  noblest  spirits 
among  the  dead,  as  in  George  Eliot's  "O  may  I  join  the 
choir  invisible."  After  the  parents  and  sponsors  had  made 
their  formal  promises,  they  signed  a  register,  which  will  be 
deposited  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Positi^dst  society  in 
London. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 


Recent  English  and  American  Plays 

Reviewing  the  recent  dramatic  season  for  the 
North  American  Review.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  says: 
"I  have  seen  four  good  American  plays,  and  four  Eng- 
lish plays  so  much  better  that  my  patriotic  pride  in  the 
fifst  has  been  chastened  to  impartial  pleasure  by  iiense 
of  the  superiority  of  the  last.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  use- 
less for  us  to  contest  this  superiority  of  the  English 
playwrights.  Somehow,  they  have  got  there,  while 
our  dramatists  are  still  only  more  or  less  well  on  the 
way.  They  seem  to  have  got  there,  too,  in  spite  of 
making  their  plays  such  gbod  literature  that  one  likes 
to  read  them  as  well  as  see  them." 

The  four  American  plays  that  Mr.  Howells  deems 
good  are  Mr.  Heme's  Sag  Harbor,"  Mr.  Thomas's 
'^Arizona,"  Mr.  Qyde  Fitch's  "The  Climbers,"  and  the 
dramatization  of  Mr.  Robert  Grant's  "Unleavened 
Bread."  He  commends  the  first  two  for  the  "pure. 
American  note"  found  in  them.  In  minor  points  he 
declares  "Sag  Harbor"  faultless ;  and,  he  adds,  "when 
one  could  forget  the  monstrous  fib  at  its  heart,  one 
was,  if  a  lover  of  life,  happy  in  moments  of  most 
courageous  fidelity  to  nature,  in  touches  of  pure  com- 
edy, native  in  its  fineness  as  well  as  its  grotesqueness." 
He  praises  "Arizona"  for  the  intense  distinctness 
of  its  local  color :  "The  picturesqueness  of  the  life  is 
extraordinarily  vivid,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  un- 


certainty in  the  action;  it  is  sharp  and  rapid,  as  if  it 
were  the  nervous  response  of  human  nature  keyed  to 
sympathy  with  the  moistureless  air  of  the  region,  and 
unclogged  by  the  vapors  of  misgiving  that  burden  it 
in  other  climes."  He  pronounces  "Unleavened  Bread" 
the  best  dramatization  from  any  novel  and  one  of  the 
best  American  plays  of  the  winter.  It  is  £n  "The 
Climbers,"  however,  that  Mr.  Howells  finds  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  American  playwright.  He  charac- 
terizes its  first  act  "a  passage  of  as  fresh  and  native 
comedy  as  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  American  stage." 
He  adds : 

^  In  fact,  a  certain  essence  of  New  York  has  never  been 
so  perfectly  expressed  as  in  that  encounter  between  the  two 
"society  women,"  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bereaved  mother 
and  daughter  on  the  other,  whom  they  visit  the  day  of  the 
husband's  and  father's  funeral,  to  be  first  in  bidding  for  the 
new  Paris  dresses  which  their  sudden  bereavement  must 
prohibit  the  widow  and  orphan  wearing.  The  play  is  worth 
while  if  for  nothing  but  that  scene,  in  which  the  incom- 
parable worldliness,  the  indecent  hardness,  breaking  at  times 
through  the  shell  of  their  decorums,  and  at  all  times  pal- 
pable under  them,  represents  in  these  women  the  spirit  of 
the  most  commercialized  society  in  the  world.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  done,  and  the  author  is  not  to  be  blamed  if 
he  could  not  keep  its  level  throughout.  He  is  to  be  blamed, 
however,  for  not  feeling  that  in  such  light  work  lay  his  ex- 
ample and  his  value.  It  was  tight,  but  not  superficial;  it 
was  deeply  and  really  tragical;  whereas  his  apparent  tragedy 
was  superficial  and  really  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Howells  says  that  "to  go  from  the  American 
to  the  English  plays  is  to  pass  from  clever  sketches, 
from  graphic  studies,  brilliant  suggestions,  to  finished 
pictures."  The  four  "good  American  plays"  can  not 
be  compared  in  literary  effect  to  the  four  English 
plays:  Mr.  Marshall's  "A  Royal  Family,"  Mr.  Car- 
ton's "Lady  Huntworth's  Experiment,"  Mr.  Jones's 
"Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  Mr.  Pinero's  "Gay  Lord 
Quex."  "The  even  perfection  of  the  last  named," 
says  Mr.  Howells,  "is  yet  far  before  our  dramatists." 


SCENE  PROM  ••  UNLEAVENED  BREAD,"  WITH  ELIZABETH  TVREB  AS  SELttA  WHITE 
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SCENE  FROM  "THE  CLIMBERS,"  WITH  AMELIA  BINQHAH  IN  THE  LEADING  ROLE 


A  Psalm  of  the  Strenuous  Life 

In  the  March  Critic  there  appears  a  poem  from  the 
pen  of  George  Meredith  which  is  noble  alike  in  pur- 
pose and  expression.  It  has  already  been  complained 
that  the  poem  is  "enigmatical,"  but  to  us  it  reads  clear- 
ly enough — a  new  Psalm  of  Life,  for  our  day's  life, 
and  not  for  the  life  of  aspiration  of  which  Longfellow 
wrote.  The  poem  is  called  A  Reading  of  Life*  and 
begins  with — 

The  Vital  Choice: 

Or  shall  we  run  with  Artemis, 

Or  yield  the  breast  to  Aphrodite? 

Both  are  mighty; 

Both  give  bliss; 

Each  can  torture  if  derided, 

Each  claims  worship  undivided; 

In  her  wake  would  have  us  wallow. 

Youth  must  render  on  bent  knees 

Homage  unto  one  or  other; 

Earth,  the  Mother, 

This  decrees: 

And  unto  the  pallid  Scyther, 

Either  points  us,  shun  we  either; 

Shun  or  too  devoutly  follow. 

This  is  the  choice,  the  old,  old  choice.  Having 
chosen,  there  comes 

The  Test  of  Manhood: 
.    .    .    Ah,  what  a  sweat  of  anguish  in  that  strife 
To  hold  them  fast  conjoined  within  him  still; 
Submissive  to  his  will 
Along  the  road  of  life! 
And  marvel  not  he  wavered  if  at  whiles 
The  forward  step  met  frowns,  the  backward  smiles. 
For  Pleasure  witched  him  her  sweet  cup  to  drain; 
Repentance  offered  ecstasy  in  pain; 
Delicious  license  called  it  Nature's  cry; 
Ascetic  rigors  crushed  the  fleshly  sigh: 

*Copyrtght,  1901,  by  George  Meredith. 


A  Step  on  shingle  timed  his  lame  advance. 

Flung  as  the  die  of  Bacchanalian  chance, 

He  of  the  troubled  marching  army  leaned 

On  godhead  visible,  on  godhead  screened; 

The  radiant  roseate,  the  curtained  white; 

Yet  sharp  his  battle  strained  through  day,  through  night. 

This  gift  of  penetration  and  embrace. 

His  prize  from  constant  battles  lost  and  won, 

Reveals  the  scheme  to  animate  his  race: 

How  that  it  is  a  warfare  but  begun; 

Unending;   with  no  Power  to  interpose; 

No  prayer,  save  for  strength  to  keep  his  ground. 

Heard  of  the  Highest;  never  battle's  close, 

The  victory  complete  and  victor  crowned: 

Nor  solace  in  defeat,  save  from  that  sense 

Of  strength  well  spent,  which  is  the  strength  renewed. 

In  manhood  must  he  find  his  competence; 

In  his  clear  mind  the  spiritual  food: 

God  being  there  while  he  his  fight  maintains; 

Throughout  his  mind  the  Master  Mind  being  there. 

While  he  rejects  the  suicide  despair; 

Accepts  the  spur  of  explicable  pains; 

Obedient  to  Nature,  not  her  slave: 

Her  lord,  if  to  her  rigid  laws  he  bows; 

Her  dust,  if  with  his  conscience  he  plays  knave, 

And  bids  the  Passions  on  the  Pleasures  browse: — 

Whence  Evil  in  a  world  unread  before ; 

That  Mystery  to  simple  springs  resolved. 

His  God  the  known,  diviner  to  adore. 

Shows  Nature's  savage  riddles  kindly  solved. 

Inconscient,  insensitive,  she  reigns 

In  iron  laws,  though  rapturous  fair  her  face.    .    .    . 

Dares  he  behold  the  thing  he  is,  what  thing 
He  would  become  is  in  his  mind  its  child. 
And  stirs,  demanding  birth  to  light  and  wing; 
For  battle  prompt,  by  pleasure  unbeguiled. 
So  moves  he  forth  in  faith,  if  he  has  made 
His  mind  God's  temple,  dedicate  to  truth. 
Earth's  nourishing  delights,  no  more  gainsaid. 
He  tastes  as  doth  the  bridegroom  rich  in  youth. 
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Then  knows  he  Love,  that  beckons  and  controls; 
The  star  of  sky  upon  his  footway  cast: 
Then  match  in  him,  who  holds  his  tempters  fast, 
The  body's  love  and  mind's,  whereof  the  soul's. 
Then  Earth  her  man  for  woman  finds  at  last, 
To  speed  the  pair  unto  her  goal  of  goals. 

Or  is  't  the  widowed's  dream  of  her  new  mate? 

Seen  has  she  vaulent  times  of  heat  in  flood; 

The  sly  Persuader  snaky  in  his  blood; 

With  her  the  barren  Huntress  alternate; 

His  rough  refractory  oS  on  kicking  heels 

To  rear;   the  man  dragged  rearward,  shamed,  amazed; 

And  as  a  torrent  stream  where  cattle  grazed. 

His  tumbled  world.    What,  then,  the  faith  she  feels? 

'T  is  that  in  each  recovery  he  preserves. 
Between  his  upper  and  his  nether  wit. 
Sense  of  his  march  ahead,  more  brightly  lit; 
He  less  the  shaken  thing  of  lusts  and  nerves; 
With  such  a  grasp  upon  his  brute  as  tells 
Of  wisdom  from  that  vile  relapsing  spun. 
A  sun  goes  down  in  wasted  fire,  a  sun 
Resplendent  springs,  to  faith  refreshed  compels. 


Verdi's  Successors 
GiACOMo  Minkowsky,  in  the  March  Mumty's,  New  York 

Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  is  probable  that  the  man  to  whom  Verdi  would 

f  refer  to  hand  his  scepter  is  the  quiet,  scholarly  yotmg 
talian  whom  Mr.  Grau  invited  to  see  the  production  of 
his  "La  Tosca"  at  the  Metropolitan  opera-house. 
More  than  to  all  the  other  jroung  Italian  composers, 
Italy  owes  to  Giacomo  Puccini  the  current  impulse  of 
new  methods  and  fresh  forms.  After  the  first  night  of 
"Boheme"  all  the  "has  beens"  of  the  operatic  stage — 
tenors,  sopranos,  and  baritones  who  had  passed  into 
oblivion— went  home  and  studied  the  parts  of  Rudolfo, 
of  Mimi,  and  of  Schaunard.  Here  was  Verdi  over 
again,  a  master  of  vocal  melody,  a  composer  who  un- 
derstood the  human  voice,  whose  inspiring  phrases 
were  balm  to  the  tired  throat.  The  tenors  wanted  to 
put  a  statue  of  Puccini  in  the  Milan  gallery,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  carried  their  point  if  the  basses  had 
not  protested  on  the  score  that  the  young  composer 
had  neglected  them. 

Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  is  fortunate  in  being  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  composer,  and  competent  to  write  his  own 
libretti.  But  in  his  setting  of  Murger's  "Vie  de  Bo- 
heme," this  fact  failed  to  give  him  any  advantage  over 
Puccini.  Where  he  failed  of  pronounced  success,  the 
latter  produced  an  admitted  classic.  Since  "I  PagH- 
acci,"  in  fact,  Leoncavallo  has  done  nothing  to  estab- 
lish confidence  in  his  future. 

Umberto  Giordano,  though  barely  thirty  years  old, 
already  has  to  his  credit  "Andrea  Ch^nier,"  of  which 
New  York  audiences  have  signified  their  high  ap- 
proval ;  "Mala  Vita,"  "Regma  Dias,"  and  "Fedora"— 
with  one  exception  legitimate  successes.  He  has 
proved  his  quality,  and  is  sure  to  figure  in  the  next 
decade's  fierce  competition  for  the  laurels  of  the  world 
of  opera. 

Pietro  Mascagiii,  with  his  straining  for  theatrical 
effects,  his  borrowings  from  Russia,  from  Turkey,  and 
from  untutored  savages;  with  his  intermezzos  behind 
curtains  and  his  violin  and  'cello  solos  on  the  roofs, 
has  courted  and  won  the  stigma  among  the  serious- 
minded  of  being  a  mountebank.  Masc:^;ni  has  been 
severely  rebuked  by  audiences  of  his  own  countrymen 
^-even  by  those  who  went  into  raptures  over  "Caval- 
leria."  He  has  recently  produced  a  new  opera,  "Le 
Maschere."  Neither  must  we  forget  Isidor  de  Lara. 
Though  an  Englishman,  still  he  belongs  to  young 


Italy,  where  he  studied,  and  where  his  first  works  have 
received  their  baptism  before  respecting  listeners. 
Probably  his  "Moina" — over  which  his  own  coimtry- 
men  are  not  enthusiastic — will  be  given  here  before 
the  close  of  the  present  season.  It  is  a  fine,  even  a 
masterly,  composition.  But  his  "Messaline"  seems 
likely  to  become  the  great  triumph  of  his  career. 

Italian  composers  of  the  new  generation  have  chal- 
lenged the  criticism  of  their  countrymen  b^  carrying 
the  modem  opera  form  to  extremes,  enrichmg  the  m- 
strumental  body  of  their  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
vocal  part.  In  some  instances  it  would  almost  appear 
that  they  conceived  the  flute,  the  oboe,  or  the  violon- 
cello to  be  the  dramatic  character  instead  of  the  singer 
on  the  stage.  This  tendency  has  laid  them  open  to 
the  charge  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  human  in- 
strtunent,  and  of  melodic  sterility. 

4- 

Queen  Victoria  as  a  Patrcn  of  Art 

M.  H.  Spiklmann,  in  the  March  Magatim  of  Art,  New  York 
Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 

From  the  beginning,  her  late  majesty  was  a  pa- 
troness of  art  in  the  sense  of  giving  commissions  or 
purchasing  pictures.  No  sooner  had  she  come  to  the 
throne  than  she  commissioned  Wilkie,  Leslie,  Chalon, 
and  Hayter  to  produce  the  well-known  pictures  in 
which  she  figured,  and  when  she  married,  her  patron- 
age of  art  was  at  once  approved  and  actively  encour- 
aged by  the  prince  consort.  Her  strong  desire  was 
to  help  British  art,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  which  in- 
spired her  was  demonstrated  later  on  in  her  active 
approval  of  the  great  exhibition  of  185 1,  and  of  the 
South  Kensington  museum,  and  of  what  afterward  be- 
came the  science  and  art  department.  At  intervals, 
no  doubt,  she  would  buy  a  work  from  a  foreign  artist 
• — occasion  sometimes  required  it ;  but  for  many  years 
she  practically  reserved  herself  for  the  British  sdiool. 

Not  even  George  III  was  a  more  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic chief  of  the  Royal  academy  than  her  majesty, 
of  which  she,  as  sovereign,  became  the  mistress  and 
the  autocrat.  The  academy  is  essentially  a  royal  pri- 
vate establishment  answerable  to  the  sovereign  alone, 
independent  alike  of  parliament  and  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  sovereign  who  signs  the  diplomas  of  the  aca- 
demicians, who  are  thereby  constituted  esquires ;  it  is 
the  sovereign  who  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the 
president  on  the  affsurs  of  the  academy.  .So,  when 
her  majesty  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  academy  had 
but  just  entered,  as  I  have  said,  into  its  new  abode, 
and  thither  she  repaired  as  sovereign  lady,  although 
but  two  months  before,  anterior  to  ner  accession,  she 
had  paid  a  visit  to  it  and  carefully  examined  the  col- 
lection. She  graciously  announced — contrary  to  what 
rumor  had  given  out,  on  account  of  the  girl-queen's 
youth — that  she  would  not  only  continue  the  royal  fa- 
vor to  the  Royal  academy,  but  that  she  confirmed  the 
president  (at  that  time  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee)  in 
the  privilege  of  access.  And  then,  as  if  to  accentu- 
ate the  promise  of  benevolence,  she  forthwith  con- 
ferred on  Callcott,  Newton,  and  Westaiacott  the 
honor  of  knighthood  which  had  been  promised  ^ 
them. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  DRAMATIC  CENSOR- 
SHIP is  under  discussion  by  the  German  reichstag.  The 
Liberals  and  Socialists  are  arraying  against  the  bill  the  forces 
that  defeated  the  "lex  Heinze."  They  hold  that  an  indecent 
or  seditious  representation  is  already  amenable  to  the  crim- 
inal law,  just  as  a  book  or  picture  of  similar  character  nuy 
be'  suppressed  by  ordinary  legal  process,  and  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  safeguard  for  both  the  public  and  the  government 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Thk  Gospel  of  the  Open 
(By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  born  March  is,  1822) 
Oh,  could  you  but  withdraw  apart 

A  little  season  from  the  din, 
And  take  a  lesson  to  the  heart 

From  flowers  that  neither  toil  nor  spin; 
And  with  a  tranquil,  loving  eye, 

Go  to  the  open  fields,  and  take 
The  calm  that  lies  beneath  the  sky, 

And  love  all  nature  for  its  sake, — 
Then  haply  your  far-seeing  mind 

Would  hold  no  longer  as  a  dream, 
Things  which  it  now  condemns — and  find 

These  may  be  nobler  than  they  seem. 


The  Governmbkt  of  Children 
(By  Henri  Frederic  Amibl,  died  March  11,  1881) 

Self-government  with  tenderness — ^here  you  have 
the  condition  of  all  authority  over  children.  The 
child  must  discover  in  us  no  passion,  no  weakness  of 
which  he  can  make  use ;  he  must  feel  himself  power- 
less to  deceive  or  to  trouble  us;  then  he  will  recog- 
nize in  us  his  natural  superiors,  and  he  will  attach  a 
special  value  to  our  kindness,  because  he  will  respect 
it.  The  child  who  can  rouse  in  us  anger,  <m*  impa- 
tience, or  excitement,  feels  himself  stronger  than  we, 
and  a  child  respects  strength  only.  The  child  sees 
what  we  are,  not  what  we  wish  to  be.  He  is  a  mag- 
nifying mirror.  That  is  why  the  first  principle  of 
education  is.  Train  yourself;  and  the  first  rule  to 
follow,  if  you  wish  to  possess  yourself  of  a  child's 
will  is.  Master  your  own. 

Karl  Marx,  the  famous  German  socialist,  died  in 
London,  March  4,  1883.  He  studied  law,  philosophy, 
and  history,  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  edited  the  Journal  of 
the  Rhine,  1842-43;  on  its  suppression  he  went  to 
Paris,  but  was  soon  expelled  from  there  and  took  ref- 
uge at  Brussels;  he  founded  the  New  Journal  of  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne,  for  which  he  was  again  driven  out 
of  Germany ;  ne  settled  in  London  and  became  the 
controlling  spirit  of  the  International.  His  greatest 
work  was  "Das  Kapital,"  published  in  1867. 

Yellow  Journals 

Allen  Sansrbi,  in  March  Aittsltt't  Magazine,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  is  interesting,  in  the  first  place,  to  note  the  casual 
way  in  which  this  term,  yellow  journalism,  now  world- 
wide in  use,  had  its  origin.    Among  newspaper  men  I 
find  some  controversy  on  the  subject,  but  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  when  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane, 
now  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  suggest- 
ed to  Mr.  Outcault,  the  artist,  that  he  introduce  in  the 
Sunday  World  one  of  Phil  May's  gutter-snipe  sketches 
from  a  London  publication,  he  laid  the  fuse  that  was 
soon  to  be  touched.    Brisbane  was  then  on  the  Sun- 
day World,  and  that  paper  immediately  became  popu- 
lar for  its  comic   supplement  containing  Outcault's 


"kid  pictures."  On  the  Sunday  that  New  York  enter- 
tained Li  Hung  Chang,  Mr.  Outcault  brought  out  his 
tough  boy,  who  had  always  worn  a  sort  of  night-gown, 
in  vivid  yellow,  with  the  words  issuing  from  his 
mouth:  "Gee,  I  got  a  yellow  shirt,  too  1"  Thencefor- 
ward the  comic  prodigy  was  kept  in  that  same  colored 
garb. 

The  New  York  Herald  is  the  first  example  of  yel- 
low journalism.  It  has  always  been  Mr.  Bennett's 
pcJicy  to  secure  exclusive  news;  that  is,  news  which 
shall  appear  only  in  his  paper.  To  impress  the  public 
with  his  enterprise,  he  put  headlines  in  bold  type.  With 
'  the  construction  of  a  special  European  cable,  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  free  ice  fund  for  the  poor,  and  other 
institutions,  he  set  the  pace  in  competition  and  in- 
augurated the  precedent  whose  catch-word  is,  "Do 
Things."  These  papers  are  constantly  calling  on  their 
men  lor  deeds  that  on  Park  Row  are  now  regarded  as 
commonplace  so  frequently  are  they  accomplished,  but 
to  others  they  might  seem  fanciful  and  romantic.  Ike 
White,  the  World's  star  reporter,  who  rose  to  fame 
by  discovering  the  identity  of  Norcross,  the  would-be 
murderer  of  Russell  Sage,  was,  for  example,  sum- 
moned from  a  warm  bed  one  wintry  night  by  a  tele- 
gram that  bade  him  report  at  the  office  immediately  for 
a  trip  to  Alaska.  He  obeyed  mechanically,  and  was 
shown  a  paragraph  printed  in  the  World  some  days 
before.  It  related  to  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful  white 
child  by  an  English  correspondent,  while  traveling 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  story  said  the  child 
was  held  in  bondage  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  The  World 
reprinted  it  from  a  London  paper,  and  when  half  a 
dozen  persons  had  inquired  in  letters  why  the  World 
did  not  rescue  the  beautiful  girl  destined  to  become 
the  slave  of  a  savage  chief,  Mr.  Pulitzer  decided  to 
make  an  attempt.  White  took  the  midnight  train,  and 
as  the  location  was  vague,  wandered  about  for  a  week 
or  more  in  the  snow-covered  steppes  of  Canada  before 
he  ran  down  his  quarry.  Greatly  to  his  and  the  pa- 
per's disappointment,  however,  he  found  the  child  an 
illegitimate  half-breed,  who  the  nearest  Catholic  priest 
said  had  been  bom  in  the  tribe,  and  who  was  perfectly 
contented  with  her  lot,  refusing  to  be  rescued.  The 
enterprise  that  promised  such  unlimited  advertisement 
thus  turned  out  to  be  a  fiasco. 

Yellow  journalism  is  successful  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  The  profits  for  the  Herald  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  $750,000,  or  about  $2,000  per  day ; 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  net  profits  for  the  same  time  were  $500,- 
000,  his  income  having  fallen  off  since  the  World 
dropped  from  two  cents  to  one.  The  Journal,  it  is 
generally  understood,  came  out  even,  although  Mr. 
Hearst  might  have  made  money  had  he  not  continued 
to  invest  more  in  pushing  his  circulation.  This  young 
newspaper  magnate  seems  determined  to  have  his  pa- 
pers bought  in  every  town  in  the  United  States,  and 
his  ambition  to  that  end  knows  no  limit.  Thus  far 
his  results  are  unprecedented.  The  Evening  Joumai 
has  a  circulation  in  Boston  alone  of  30,000. 

The  papers  of  Greater  New  York  circulate  every 
morning  1,000,000  copies,  of  which  the  World  and 
Journal  each  supplies  300,000,  and  the  Herald  150,000. 
Each  of  these  yellow  journals  spends  about  $1,000,000 
a  year  for  paper,  the  quantity  consumed  being  31,878 
tons.  To  furnish  this,  a  village  of  2,000  souls  is  em- 
ployed year  in  and  year  out,  and  every  day  ten  acres  of 
spruce  trees  are  swept  off  to  make  paper.  In  the 
World  building  1,500  men  are  employed,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  ^  a  week  to  $15,000  a  year.  In  twelve 
months  $7,000,000  of  money  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  cashier. 
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The  Standard  of  a  Language 

BrXnder  BIatthkws,  in  the  March  Seritiut's,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  was  the  politicsil  supremacy  of  Paris  which  made 
the  Parisian  dialect  the  standard  of  French;  andit 
was  the  genius  of  Dante  which  made  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect the  standard  of  Italian.  That  the  London  dialect 
is  the  standard  of  English  is  due  partly  to  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  capital  and  partly  to  the  gen- 
ius of  Chaucer.  But  the  latest  London  dia- 
lect, the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  capi- 
tal at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  ceased 
absolutely  to  serve  as  a  standard.  No  educated  Eng-' 
lishman  any  longer  thinks  of  conforming  his  syntax 
or  his  vocabulary  to  the  actual  living  dialect  of  Lon- 
don. Indeed,  so  far  is  he  from  accepting  this  as.  a 
standard  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  it  up  to  ridi- 
cule asr  a  cockney  corruption.  The  local  standard  of 
London  has  thus  been  disestablished  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  simply  because  there  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  any  local  standard.  The  speech  <rf  the 
capital  served  as  the  starting-point  of  the  language; 
and  in  the  early  days  a  local  standard  of  usage  was 
useful.  But  now,  after  English  has  enjoyed  half  a 
thousand  years  of  growth,  a  standard  so  primitive 
is  not  only  useless,  it  would  be  very  injurious.  Nor 
could  any  other  local  standard  be  substituted  for  that 
of  London  without  manifest  danger — even  if  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  standard  were  possible.  The  peo- 
ples that  speak  English  are  now  too  widely  scattered 
and  their  needs  are  too  many  and  too  diverse  for  any 
local  standard  not  to  be  retarding  in  its  limitations. 

Today  the  standard  of  English  is  to  be  sought  not 
in  the  actual  living  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
district  or  of  any  country,  but  in  the  language  itself, 
in  its  splendid  past  and  in  its  mighty  present.  Five 
hundred  years  ago,  more  or  less,  Chaucer  sent  forth 
the  first  masterpieces  of  English  literature ;  and  in  all 
those  five  centuries  the  language  has  never  lacked  poets 
and  prose-writers  who  knew  its  secrets  and  could 
bring  forth  its  beauties.  Each  of  them  has  helped  to 
make  English  what  it  is  now;  and  a  study  of  what 
English  has  been  is  all  that  we  need  to  enable  us  to  see 
what  it  will  be — ^and  what  it  should  be.  Any  attempt 
to  trammel  it  by  a  local  standard,  or  by  academic  re- 
strictions, or  by  schoolmaster's  grammar-rules,  is  cer- 
tain to  fail. 


Intercollegiate  Debating 

GcoRGB  P.  Baker,  in  the  March  Educational  Review,  New 
York.  Excerpt 
There  is  no  denying  that  intercollegfiate  debating 
has  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  teaching  undergraduates  to  present 
their  ideas  orally  to  the  general  public  with  clearness 
and  force,  who  are  interested  in  the  forms  of  public 
discourse,  for  intercollegiate  debating  oflfers  just  that 
idea  of  tussle,  wrestle,  and  fight  which  appeal  to  a 
youth's  imagination.  The  great  advantage  in  this  care- 
ful study  of  rebuttal  is,  not  that  a  youth  learns  to  think 
thoroughly  and  independently,  though  he  does  gain 
this  power  through  it,  but  that  he  comes  by  it  especial- 
ly to  realize  that  in  almost  all  questions  of  the  day  the 
other  man  has  nearly  as  good  a  right  to  his  opinion 
as  he  has  to  his.  Recognition  of  this  fact  means 
broad-mindedness  and  fairness  in  discussion.  Just 
here  is  where  intercollegiate  debating  may  prove  some- 
thing of  a  nuisance.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning something,  and  therefore  the  undergraduate — 
not  the  coaches — wonders  whether  he  may  not  con- 
trive "trick  plays"  in  his  argument,  whether  he,  too, 


can  not  snap  the  ball  back  with  double  passes,  and  in 
his  course  work  he  comes  to  you  with  a  brief  in  whidi 
he  has  tried  carefully  to  conceal  the  larger  part  of  bis 
case.  When  you  object  that  the  plan  is,  as  a  bnd, 
inadequate,  that  you  see  his  little  game,  and  that  yoo 
have  already  seen  it  many  times  among  his  predeces- 
sors in  your  course,  he  k>oks  a  bit  sheepish,  but  yoa 
still  have  to  struggle  with  him  week  by  week  to  make 
him  give  you  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  whole 
case,  so  that  you  may  judge  his  work  on  its  real  mer- 
its. The  graduate  coaches  complain  of  this  as  heart- 
ily as  you  or  I.  The  fact  means  simply  that  intense 
competition  with  victory  ahead  requires  constant  vigi- 
lance if  some  of  the  past  evils  of  athletics  are  not  to 
creep  into  this  intellectual  sport.  It  is,  then,  I  believe, 
not  to  courses  which  exist  mainly  to  train  intercoU^- 
ate  debaters,  but  in  courses  which  trjun  youths  to 
think  seriously  on  questions  of  the  day,  striving  to  get 
at  the  heart  of  them,  and  to  present  the  results  of  their 
thinking  clearly  and  persuasively,  that  colleges  should 
give  their  hearty  support.  That  is,  I  should  like  to 
see  my  men  trained  in  discussion  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
not  in  discussion  for  the  sake  of  winning  an  intercol- 
legiate debate. 

Various  Topics 

A  VEGETARIAN  ORPHAN  ASYLUM:  Berlin  has 
refused  to  accept  a  legacy  of  $120,000  left  by  Professor  Baron 
for  the  establishment  of  an  orphan  asylum,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  orphans  should  be  brought  up  on  a  purely 
vegetable  diet  Breslau  is  ready  to  accept  the  gtft,  but  the 
Prussian  government  withholds  its  consent,  and  it  is  likelj 
that  the  money  will  revert  to  the  state. 

OF  THE  THIRTY-NINE  RULING  PRINCES  OF 
EUROPE  twenty  have  no  direct  male  heir.  These  include, 
among  German  princes,  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg,  the  grand  dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar,  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  and  of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Altenburg 
and  Saxe  Coburg,  and  the  princes  of  Lippe  and  both 
Schwarzburgs.  Besides  these  there  are  the  crar  of  Russia, 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium, 
and  Servia,  and  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein. 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
has  made  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  that  cut  rates  are  to  be 
tabooed  and  Iwoks  sold  only  to  dealers  who  will  maintain  list 
prices  for  one  year.  For  instance,  a  $1.50  book  is  usually 
sold  by  dealers  now  at  a  20  per  cent  discount;  that  is,  for 
$1.20.  The  publishers  propose  that  such  a  book  shall  be 
marked  $1.20  instead  of  $1.50.  Then  the  discount  made  br 
the  publisher  to  the  dealers  will  be  nominally  smaller,  but 
absolutely  fixed,  and  will  leave  the  price  they  have  to  pay 
not  far  from  that  they  pay  now. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION:  The 
work  done  by  the  society  for  the  extension  of  university 
teaching  in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  is  only  slightly 
suggested  by  the  statistical  report  of  954  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  at  236  different  centers,  with  an  average  yearly  at- 
tendance of  18,000  people.  The  long  list  of  the  society  lec- 
tures contains  many  distinguished  names,  and  the  value  of 
this  modem  development  from  the  old-fashioned  lyceum  it 
not  merely  in  bringing  good  teachers  within  the  reach  of 
remote  students,  but  in  forming  centers  of  systematized 
study. 

A  LIFE-SAVING  EXHIBITION:  A  good  deal  of  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  the  coming  exhibition  of  fire-prevent- 
ing and  life-saving  apparatus  to  be  held  in  Berlin  during 
June  and  July  next.  Many  large  firms  have  already  resenred 
space.  Stockholm  is  to  send  two  large  steamboats  for  ex- 
tinguishing fire.  Prizes  of  honor  for  especial  merit  are  to  be 
awarded,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  bestowed  for 
effective  displays.  A  number  of  the  big  steamship  com- 
panies have  volunteered  to  transport  exhibits  without  charge. 
An  event  of  special  interest  will  be  practical  demonstrations 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  various  appliances  in  extinguishing 
a  real  fire. 
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New  York  in  Fiction 

Jtt»  Vtrt  in  FbtUn.  By  Akthur  Bartlctt 
llAintin  Cloth,  pp.  931,11.35.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  ft  Co. 

If  some  zealous  statistician  should 
estimate  the  population  fiction  has  as- 
signed to  London  and  Paris,  we  fancy 
his  figures  would  be  really  amazing. 
Compared  with  these  cities  that  have 
been  centers  of  fiction  since  the  novel 
was  bom.  New  York  makes  a  rather 
poor  showing.  Yet  when  we  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  ^a  century  that  New  York  has 
become  the  property  of  our  novelists, 
the  list  of  heroes  and  heroines  who 
have  lived  here  is  a  surprisingly  long 
one.  Mr.  Maurice  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  streets  and  haunts 
of  any  individual  New  York  novelist 
as  one  would  treat  of  the  London  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  or  the  Paris  of 
Hugo  and  Balzac.  No  writer  has  suf- 
ficiently dominated  any  particular  dis- 
trict to  give  it  his  name.  Mr.  Abraham 
Cahan  has  made  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  his  stories  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto — ^the  largest  Ghetto  in  the 
world,  we  are  told,  not  even  excepting 
that  of  Warsaw. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  dividing  New  York  into  three  dis- 
tricts and  locating  the  haunts  and 
homes  of  all  the  fictitious  personages 
that  have  been  assigned  to  each.  He 
begins  with  Old  and  Proletarian  New 
York,  extending  from  the  Battery  to 
Washington  square.  Wall  street  has 
been  the  fairy  godmother  of  many  a 
hero   of    recent    fiction,    while    many 


another  has  taken  his  stand  on  the 
Broadway  sidewalk  in  front  of  old 
Trinity  and  shouted  his  dismal  denun- 
ciation of  it  Closely  associated  with 
the  street  are  the  people  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  "Golden  House," 
the  Brights,  Bemans,  Lauderdales,  and 
Ralstons  of  Marion  Crawford's  novels 
of  New  York  life.  Park  Row  and  the 
adjacent  streets  are  hallowed  by  mem- 
ories of  Irving,  Poe,  Halleck,  and 
other  writers  of  their  generation;  lately 
it  has  been  claimed  by  story  writers 
who  have  sought  to  reflect  the  news- 
paper life  of  New  York.  A  recent 
book  that  is  closely  linked  with  this 
part  of  New  York  is  Mr.  Irving  Bach- 
elor's "Eben  Holden,"  of  which  sev- 
eral very  graphic  chapters  treat  of  the 
old  Tribune  office  in  the  days  of  Horace 
Greeley.  In  finding  for  his  hero  a 
home  in  New  York,  Mr.  Bachelor  has 
preserved  in  fiction  one  of  the  quaint- 
est of  all  its  quaint  comers.  The  Mon- 
key Hill  of  the  period  of  the  story  was 
at  a  point  which  is  now  overshadowed 
by  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge.  The  "East  Side"  of  old  New 
York  has  been  invaded  chiefly  b'y 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Julian  Ralph, 
Abraham  Cahan,  Brander  Matthews, 
E.  W.  Townsend,  and  Stephen  Crane. 
In  Part  II  Mr.  Maurice  treats  of 
that  section  of  which  Henry  James,  in 
his  novel  "Washington  Square,"  says: 
"It  has  a  richer,  riper  look  than  any  of 
the  upper  ramifications  of  the  city— the 
look  of  having  had  something  of  a  so- 
cial   history."      An    imaginary    circle. 


with  its  center  in  the  memorial  arch 
and  a  radius  of  five  or  six  hundred 
yards,  would,  the  writer  thinks,  hold 
one-half  of  what  is  best  in  the  local 
color  of  New  York  fiction.  Here  are 
found  many  of  the  structures  that  have 
served  in  the  fiction  of  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Henry  James,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  and  Julian  Ralph.  George 
William  Curtis  wrote  charmingly  of  the 
old  square  in  "Prue  and  I."  Sanford 
in  "Caleb  West"  and  Mrs.  Delaney  of 
Edgar  Fawcett's  "Rutherford"  dwelt 
here.  The  square  was  also  the  scene 
of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  "Sweet 
Bells  out  of  Tune."  Only  a  few  blocks 
away  are  the  Casa  Napoleon  of  Janvier 
and  Ho  wells;  the  house  in  which  Colo- 
nel Carter  lived;  the  Garibaldi  of 
James  L.  Ford;  the  office  of  Every 
Other  Week  exploited  in  "A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes";  the  house  where  Van 
Bibber  found  his  burglar;  the  home  of 
the  Lauderdales;  and  the  haunts  of  a 
score  or  more  of  heroes  of  less  re- 
nown. 

Part  III  carries  us  from  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Madison  square, 
through  a  more  or  less  barren  district 
in  fiction,  up  to  the  northern  limits  of 
Greater  New  York.  We  find  the 
scenes  of  Brander  Matthews's  "Tom 
Paulding"  laid  about  what  is  now  Riv- 
erside Drive.  On  Harlem  Heights  we 
come  to  the  Jumel  mansion,  frequented 
by  so  many  personages  of  history,  and 
a  reputed  place  of  concealment  of 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Harvey  Birch.  Be- 
neath the  Heights  to  the  northwest 
stretches  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Hudson  as  the  Spy  and  Captain  Whar- 
ton saw  it,  during  their  flights  from  the 
Virginian  troopers.  Near  by  are  the 
scenes  of  certain  chapters  of  Paul 
Leicester  Ford's  "Janice  Meredith." 
Turning  from  colonial  to  recent  fic- 
tion we  find  in  Larchmont,  overlook- 
ing the  Sound,  the  original  of  the 
country  home  of  "His  Whiskers," 
where  Chimmie  Fadden  was  taken  as 
footman  after  his  reclamation.  On  the 
banks    of   the    Bronx,    whose    praises 
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were  sung  by  Chimmie,  was  La- 
suerre's,  so  well  beloved  by  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  who  characterized  it  in 
one  of  his  stories  as  "the  most  delight- 
ful of  French  inns  in  the  quaintest  of 
French  settlements." 

The  above-mentioned  represent  but 
a  fraction  of  the  landmarks  of  fiction, 
in  the  search  for  which  Mr.  Maurice 
has  shown  a  most  praiseworthy  dili- 
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gence.  His  well-written  text  is  accom- 
panied by  about  eighty  photographs  of 
places  described.  From  these  the  pic- 
tures here  reproduced  are  taken. 

4> 

The  American  Negro 

Tkt  Amtriean  Ntrr* :  What  He  Was,  What  He  Is, 
aod  What  He  May  Become.  By  William  Han- 
HiBAL  Thomas.  Cluth,  pp.  440,  ti.50.  New 
York :  Macmillaa  Co. 

This  is  an  extremely  harsh,  not  to  say 
unjust,  estimate  of  the  American  Negro 
by  a  writer  whose  veins  contain  enough 
Negro  blood  to  at  least  assure  that  he 
would  not  be  prejudiced  against  the 
Negro  people.  The  author's  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  awaken  the  peo- 
ple of  his  race  to  a  realization  of  what 
he  conceive?  to  be  the  depths  of  their 
degradation,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  he  has  not  spared  condemnation 
of  their  faults.  His  expository  and  his- 
torical chapters  lead  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  "American  Negro  is  in  a 
low  state  of  social  development,  with 
no  clear  sense  of  his  degradation  or  of 
prog^ress  from  it  He  is  self-content; 
with  ideals  grounded  in  his  senses  and 
excited  to  activity  by  physical  causes. 
The  Neg^To  is  also  in  subjection  to  an 
inheritance,  wherein  the  mental  disposi- 
tion, physical  expression,  and  physical 
action  of  parents  are  largely  transmitted 
to  their  children,  and  in  which  there  is 
a  visibly  entailed  ancestral  instinct  for 
what  is  coarse,  vulgar,  and  vicious  in 
life.  He  is  lawless  by  nature  and  ren- 
ders at  best  but  perfunctory  obedience 
to  lawful  requirements.  His  persis- 
tence in  resisting  transformation  has 
developed  a  Negro  social  status  as  dis- 
tinctly distasteful  as  it  is  antagonistic 
to  sound  American  aims  and  ideals. 
Therefore  with  the  degradation  of  the 


freedman  beyond  dispute  and  his  re- 
demption an  unaccomplished  fact,  the 
question  of  his  regeneration  requires 
honest  and  direct  treatment  through 
sincere  and  well-intentioned  methods." 
The  author  is  discouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  Negroes  who  have  enjoyed  the 
greater  advantages  of  the  north  show 
little  or  no  advance  over  those  of  less 
desirable  environment  No  more  con- 
clusive test  of  ra- 
cial incapacity 
could,  the  author 
thinks,  be  applied, 
but  "the  Negro 
can  be  a  man  if 
he  will;  in  order 
to  do  so  he  must 
cease  being  the 
creature  of  credu- 
lous instincts  that 
he  is;  he  must  lay 
aside  at  once  and 
forever  those  hab- 
its of  mind  and 
character  which 
justly  brand  him 
as  an  inferior 
creature."  What 
he  stands  most 
greatly  in  need 
of  is  greater  sim- 
plicity and  more 
severity  of  morals. 
The  plain  duty  of 
society,  Mr.  Thomas  thinks,  is  to  treat 
the  Negro  with  fairness  and  just- 
ness, but  without  entering  into  par- 
ley, concession,  or  compromise  with 
him.  He  should  be  controlled  in  a 
spirit  of  benefaction  as  well  as  pro- 
tection, and  the  author  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  question  the  advisability 
of    continuing    the    right   of    franchise 


and  build  up  an  exemplary  character. 
The  author  takes  little  or  no  account 
of  the  sort  of  work  which  is  being  done 
at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  and  if  we 
have  not  misunderstood  some  of  his 
references  to  the  futility  of  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Negro,  he  \ax 
no  very  high  opinion  of  this  work. 

•I* 

Briefer  NoUces 

Last  January  the  New  York  EvtMut 
Post  published  a  noteworthy  collection 
of  articles  reviewing  the  progress  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity — ^law,  history, 
sociology,  literature,  and  fine  arts,  edu- 
cation and  science,  transportation  and 
war.  These  main  divisions  were  al- 
lotted to  from  three  to  six  authors  who 
are  the  best  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive lines.  The  series  so  prepared  has 
now  been  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  of  "The  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  Review  of  Progress  dur- 
ing the  Past  One  Hundred  Years."  It 
is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    (Cloth,  pp.  494,  $3.) 

"A  New  Way  Around  an  Old 
Worid,"  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.D.,  president  of  the  United  Society  - 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  describes  a  part 
of  a  long  journey  undertaken  by  die 
author  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Peoples'  society  of  his  organization. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book 
is  that  which  describes  the  journey 
across  the  Siberian  plains  by  rail  and 
water.  The  author  says  that  his  party 
was  composed  of  the  first  Americans, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  first  for- 
eigners, to  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
world  by  this  route.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  by  photographs,  but  the  de- 
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to  the  Negroes  until  they  have  in- 
dividually demonstrated  the  capacity 
to  exercise  it  intelligently.  The  goal 
of  common  sense  and  duty  of  every 
Negro  is,  we  are  told,  a  cottage  home 
and  sufficient  land  to  provide  reason- 
able subsistence  for  a  legitimate  family 
in  order  that  every  member  of  the 
household  may  lead  a  wholesome  life 


scriptions   are   not  at  all   satisfactory. 
(Cloth,  pp.  213,  $1.50.) 

The  Macmillan  Company  send  us  a 
new  edition,  the  seventh  printing,  of 
Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester's  volume 
on  "The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their 
People,"  a  record  of  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  with  a  short  sum- 
mary on  the  more  important  facts  in 
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the  history  of  the  archipelago.  The 
book  has  already  been  noticed  in  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  and  is  now  the  most  pop- 
alar  book  dealing  historically  and  de- 
scriptively with  the  Philippines,  so  that 
it  requires  no  further  introduction. 
The  author  is  now  for  the  second  time 
in  Manila  as  a  member  of  the  civil 
commission  of  the  United  States  to 
that  island.    (Qoth,  pp.  529.) 

The  Qipping  File  Co.,  of  Qeveland, 
Ohio,  send  us  a  file  of  pockets  designed 
to  make  possible  a  systematic  classifi- 
cation of  newspaper  clippings  by  means 
of  a  division  under  special  heads  which 
are  printed  upon  the  individual  pockets 
of  each  volume.  The  only  criticism 
that  can  be  made  of  the  idea  is  that  the 
collector  of  clippings  almost  always 
collects  along  very  narrow  lines,  where- 
as this  system  supposes  that  subjects 
of  every  conceivable  nature  will  be  col- 
lected and  classified.  A  more  simple 
classification  may  be  had,  however. 

Three  additional  volumes  in  the 
Riverside  Biographical  series,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  which  we  have  already 
described  are  "Peter  Cooper,"  by  Ros- 
siter  W.  Raymond;  "Thomas  Jeiler- 
son,"  by  H.  C.  Merwin,  and  "William 
Penn,"  by  George  Hodges.  (Cloth,  75 
cents  each.) 

"Stage  Lyrics,"  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 
published  by  R.  H.  Russell  (New 
York)  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  lighter  stage 
songs  of  the  past  few  years,  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  photographs  and 
drawings  of  stage  people  and  stage 
scenes.    (Cloth,  pp.  158.) 

The  articles  in  the  London  Times  on 
"American  Engineering  Competition," 
which  attracted  much  attention  here 
and  in  England  last  year,  have  been 
published  in  book  form  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.    (Cloth,  pp.  139,  $1.) 
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THE  ATHENIAN  DRAMA 

A  Series  of  Verse  Translations  from  the 
Greek  Dramatic  Poets,  with  Commen- 
taries and  Explanatory  Essays,  for 
English  Readers.  Edited  by  GEORGE 
C.  W.  WARR,  M.  A. 

I.    THE  OBESTEIA  OF  iESCHTLUS. 

Translated  and  Explained  by  George 
C.  W.  Warr,  M.  a.,  ex-Fellow of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Classical  Literature  in  King's  College, 
London. 

Illustrated  by  13  plate*,  in  photoKrarure  and  half- 
tone, from  antique  sculpture  and  painting.  376 
pages;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

*,♦  OthfT  volimutart  in^tparatum.  A  dttcrif- 
the  circular  of  the  Serus^  with  a  sfiecitittn  pag*^  vnU 
6*  maiUdio  any  addrns  »poa  rtquest. 


ATONEMENT    AND    PER- 
SONALITY. 

By  R.  C.  MoBERLv.  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  'I'heology.  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     8vo,  $4.00. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

A  SKETCH.  By  Shailer  Mathews, 
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NEWS    OF    THE     WEEK 


UONDAY,   UARCH   4 

Domestic— William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  were  inaugurated  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  taking  the  oath  of  office 
in  the  senate  chamber  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ley being  sworn  in  on  the  main  portico 
of  the  capitol,  where  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address;  the  ceremonies  were 
remarkably  brilliant.  .  .  .The  Cuban 
constitutional  convention  discussed  the 
senate  amendment;  the  delegates 
threaten  to  resign  if  the  United  States 
presses  the  question  of  coaling  stations. 
...Mondigar,  an  important  insurgent 
commander  in  the  vicinity  of  Iloilo, 
Island  of  Panay,  has  surrendered,  with 
fifty  men;  hundreds  are  reported  to 
have  sworn  allegn^nce  to  the  United 
States  government  at  various  points. 

FoKEiGN.  —  General  Kitchener  re- 
ported the  capture  of  three  g^uns  from 
the  Boers  and  the  surrender  of  bur- 
ghers in  the  eastern  Transvaal;  the 
pursuit  of  De  Wet  continues  briskly; 
in  the  house  of  lords  Lord  Wolseley 
sharply  attacked  the  administration  of 
the  war  ofHce,  and  was  as  sharply  an- 
swered by  Lord  Lansdowne,  former 
war  secretary;  the  question  of  the 
Transvaal's  Jameson  raid  claims  against 
the  South  Africa  Chartered  company 
was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons  The    foreign    ministers    have 

demanded  the  death  of  twelve  more 
Chinese  officials  and  the  punishment 
of  ninety  provincial  mandarins.... The 
names  of  the  exiled  deputies,  D^roulede 
and  Marcel  -  Habert,  were  ordered 
stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  after  a  stormy  de- 
bate. 

TUESDAY,    UAKCH    S 

Domestic. — ^The  president  sent  to 
the  senate  the  nominations  of  his  cab- 
inet, all  of  the  present  officials  being 
reappointed.. . .The  fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  national  association  of 
mutual  insurance  companies  convened 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Foreign. — King  Edward  has  issued 
8  letter  patent  empowering  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  York  to  confer 
knighthood  while  he  is  in  Australia. 
...The  Canadian  house  of  commons 
has  passed  the  resolution  introduced  by 
the  postmaster-general,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  Canada's  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  Pacific  cable. 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH   6 

Domestic.  —  The  president  nomi- 
nated Robert  S.  McCormick,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  minister  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary;   Fred  W.  Jackson,  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, to  be  consul  at  Patras,  Greece, 
and   Captain   A.    S.    Crowninshield  to 
be  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  of 

the  navy,  with  rank  of  rear  admiral 

The  war  department  received  from 
Judge  Taft  at  Manila  a  highly  encour- 
aging report  on  the  condition  of  affairs 

in  the  Philippines The  conservative 

element  at  a  secret  session  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  Havana 
worked  to  get  the  delegates  to  accept 
the  proposition  of  the  United  States. 

Foreign. — Mr.  Balfour  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons 
providing  for  the  suspension  during 
the  session  of  members  guilty  of  dis- 
orderly conduct;  the  Irish  members 
complain   that   several    of   their   party 

were  unjustly  put  out  of  the  house 

A  British  punitive  expedition  burned 
the  capitals  of  two  marauding  emirs 
in  Nigeria  and  released  two  hundred 
slave  women The  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment has  sent  the  cruiser  St.  Gabriel 
to  Oporto,  and  ordered  other  warships 
to  be  in  readiness  to  go  there  on  ac- 
count of  the  anti-clerical  manifesta- 
tions. ...While  Emperor  William  was 
driving  through  Berlin  a  workman 
threw  a  piece  of  iron  at  him,  slightly 
injuring  him  on  the  cheek;  the  man 
was  arrested. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH   7 

Domestic. — The  United  States  is 
said  to  have  addressed  a  sharp  note  to 
the  Danish  government  regarding  the 

Danish  West  Indies The  Anderson 

county  grand  jury  in  South  Carolina 
reported  in  regard  to  the  system  of  so- 
called  slavery  existing  there,  showing 
that  the  charges  are  true. 

Foreign.  —  Count  Lamsdorff.  the 
Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
gave  out  an  official  statement  reitera- 
ting that  the  occupation  of  Manchuria 
by  Russia  was  only  temporary;  Count 
von  Waldersee  reported  that  fifty  Chi- 
nese   soldiers   have   been   killed   in    a 

fight   with    a    German   column The 

boxer  movement  in  China  is  reviving, 
and  is  being  encouraged  by  Buddhist 
priests.  .  .  .The     Portuguese     govern- 


ment is  preparing  measures  against  &t 
religious  associations. 

FRIDAY,    march   8 

Domestic. — The  president  issued  an 
order  abolishing  the  export  duty  on 
Cuban  tobacco,  to  take  effect  April  i. 
. .  .Charges  have  been  preferred  by  Cap- 
tain Charles  H.  Davis,  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, against  Professor  Stimson  J. 
Brown,  head  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment   of    that    institution The 

Montana  legislature  elected  Paris  Gib- 
son for  the  short  term,  to  succeed  W. 
A.  Clark. 

Foreign. — ^The  governments  at  Lon- 
don and  Washington  are  exchanging 
views  with  the  purpose  of  taking  joint 
action  against  the  absorption  of  Man- 
churia by   Russia In   the  house  of 

commons  Mr.  Broderick,  secretary  of 
war,  outlined  the  government  scheme 

of  army  reform After  a  consultation 

at  Pretoria  General  Kitchener  granted 
to  General  Botha  an  armistice  of  seven 
days  to  enable  the  Boer  commander  to 
communicate  with  other  burgher  lead- 
ers; General  French  has  added  largely 
to  his  captures  of  men  and  war  sup- 
plies in  the  eastern  Transvaal The 

population  of  the  central  provinces  of 
India  has  decreased  1, 100,000  by  reason 
of  the  famine. 

SATURDAY.    MARCH    9 

Domestic. — Frank  A.  Brannigan  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  improvement 

of     Manila     harbor The     president 

made  a  large  number  of  civil  appoint- 
ments, and  promotions  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  majine  corps. ..  .John  A. 
Kasson  has  resigned  as  special  reciproc- 
ity commissioner. 

Foreign. — ^The  formal  document  ex- 
communicating Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the 
Russian  novelist,  was  made  public  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  church. 

SUNDAY,   march    IO 

Domestic. — Adjutant  -  General  Cor- 
bin's  plan  to  fill  the  six  thousand  or 
more  vacancies  in  the  officers  of  the 
army  by  giving  commissions  to  men  in 
the  volunteer  service,  ^as  been  adopted. 
. . .  More  than  forty-one  thousand  na- 
tives of  Panay  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

Foreign.  —  English  manufacturers 
want  protection  against  the  flood  of 
cheap  steel  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  the  great  steel  trust... 
The  phenomenon  of  "bloody  rain"  oc- 
curred in  Sicily  and  Italy,  due  to  dost 
from  the  African  deserts  blown  across 
the  Mediterranean. 
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Itching  Heelt 
Fu'  de  peace  o'  my  eachin'  heels  set 
down; 
Don't  fiddle  dat  chune  no  mo'. 
Don'  you  see  how  dat  melody  stubs 
me  up 
An'  baigs  me  to  tek  to  de  flo'? 
You  knows  I's  a  Christian,  good  an' 
strong  ; 
I  wusship  f'om  June  to  June; 
My  pra'abs  dey  ah  loud  an'  my  hymns 
ah  long: 
I  baig  you  don'  fiddle  dat  chune. 

I'se  a  crick  in  my  back  an'  a  misery 
byeah 
Whaih  de  j'ints  's  gittin'  ol'  an'  stiff. 
Bat  hit  seems  lak  you  brings  me  de 
bref  o'  my  youf; 
Wy,  I 's  suttain  I  noticed  a  w'iff. 
Don'   fiddle    dat  chune   no   mo',   my 
chile, 
Don'  fiddle  dat  chune  no  mo';  • 
m  git  up  an'  taih  up  dis  groun'  fu'  a 
mile. 
An'  den  I  'U  be  chu'ched  fu'  it,  sho'. 

Oh,  fiddle  dat  diune  some  mo',  I  say, 

An'  fiddle  it  loud  an'  fas': 
I  's  a  youngstah  ergin  in  de  mi'st  o' 
my  sin; 

De  p'esent  's  gone  back  to  de  pas'. 
I  11  <knce  to  dat  chune,  so  des  fiddle 
erway; 

I  knows  how  de  backslidah  (eels; 
So  fiddle  it  on  twell  de  break  o'  de  day 

For  de  sake  o'  my  eachin'  heels. 

—Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  in  the 
Ctnttiry. 


A  Frosty  Morning 
I  love  tibese  frosty  mornings. 

When  all  the  outer  air 
Is  tingling  with  a  freshness 

And  vim  beyond  compare. 

The  north  wind  in  the  tree  tops 
Proclaims  the  coming  dawn. 

And  sends  the  crisp  leaves  rattling 
Across  the  frozen  lawn. 

From  some  adjacent  farmyard 

A  watchful  chanticleer 
With  raucous,  joyous  crowing 

Assails  the  atmosphere. 

Then,  nearer  home,  a  watchdog. 
Awakened  from  his  sleep. 

Gives  voice  to  his  resentment 
In  tones  prolonged  and  deep. 

A  wagon,  bound  for  market, 
Goes  creaking  down  the  road; 

I  hear  the  axles  g^roaning 
Beneath  the  heavy  load. 


Now,  from  the  servants'  stairway 
Slow  feet  pass  down  the  hall; 

And  then  a  kitchen  shutter 
Clangs  out  against  the  wall. 

I  love  these  frosty  mornings. 

To  note  these  things,  and  then — 
To  draw  the  bedclothes  closer 

And  go  to  sleep  again. 

—Catholic  Standard. 


Philosophy 

Stroke  ye  here  an'  stroke  ye  there, 
Smooth  the  world  an'  tak'  your  ease; 

There's  nae  use  scratchin'  o'  a  match 
Till  ye  want  to  raise  a  bleeze. 

Stroke  ye  here  an*  stroke  ye  there, 
Smooth  the  world  an'  keep  it  quiet; 

Folk  are  like  to  Tabby's  tail— 
Ye  canna  pu'  her  backward  by  it. 

Stroke  ye  here  an'  stroke  ye  there. 
It's    better    rubbin*     straight    than 
crookit; 

Gin  ye  want  to  catch  a  fish, 
Ye've  got  to  hae  the  bait  to  hook  it. 

Stroke  ye  here  an'  stroke  ye  there, 
Folks  will  Stan'  a  deal  o'  strokin'; 

A    wee    bit    crumb    that's    swallowed 
wrang. 
Gars  ye  do  a  deal  o'  chokin'. 

Stroke  ye  here  an'  stroke  ye  there. 
Bide    your    chance    an'    tak'    your 
grippit; 
The  folk  that  pu'  agin  the  thorns 
Are    g:aen    to    hae    their    gairments 

rippit 
— Charles  McIlvaine,  in  Harper's 
Magatine. 


The  Atlantic  editorial  memory  con- 
tains an  instance  of  Parkman's  te- 
nacity, the  preeminence  of  which  has 
thus  far  not  been  endangered  by  any 
rival  feats.  When  Lowell  was  editor, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  magazine,  he 
invited  Parkman  to  prepare  an  article 
on  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Thirty 
years  later,  when  Lowell's  fourth  suc- 
cessor had  come  to  what  the  first  edi- 
tor used  playfully  to  call  "the  seat  of 
the  scorner,"  Parkman  finished  and 
sent  the  paper.  Only  Holmes,  in  that 
light-footed  leap  over  a  decade  and  a 
half  with  which  he  begfins  the  Auto- 
crat, "As  I  was  saying  when  I  was  in- 
terrupted," comes  into  any  comparison 
with  this  splendid  disregard  of  time. 
And  with  Holmes  it  was  merely  a  flash 
of  fancy. — Atlantic  Monthly. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Basinets  Sitnation 

Selected  and  Condenaed  for  PuBuc  OrunoM 

THE  (SNBAL  SITUAIIOIT 

Ihm't  Rtvitw,  New  York,  March  9 

Little  change  was  developed  this 
week  in  the  condition  of  general  busi- 
ness. Ground  recently  gained  seemed 
to  be  held  without  difficulty,  with  a 
good  distribution  of  merchandise  by 
jobbers  in  most  directions,  and  with 
entire  absence  of  speculative  activity. 
There  has  been  a  further  decline  in  cot- 
ton, which  does  not  help  the  goods 
market,  still  the  most  backward  and 
disappointing  of  all  the  great  indus- 
tries; but  in  mechanical  lines  the 
progress  being  made  is  noteworthy. 
Building  materials,  including  lumber, 
are  in  especially  urgent  demand,  and 
dealers  who  can  deliver  stock  have  no 
diCRculty  in  securing  advanced  prices. 
In  this,  unlike  most  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, the  east  leads  the  country,  and 
just  at  this  season  it  is  of  particular 
significance.  Collections  are  reported 
good  all  through  the  west,  and  are 
better  than  usual  at  the  south.  Bank 
clearings  still  show  heavy  gains,  but 
this  week  were  swelled  by  some  heavy 
special  syndicate  payments. 

DON  AND  STIXL 

Conditions  in  iron  and  steel  begin 
to  assume  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  of  1899.  Prices  have  moved  up- 
ward rapidly  since  the  turn  was  made, 
and  bids  at  current  rates  for  dis- 
tant delivery  are  often  refnMd.  Manu- 
facturers are  unanimous  in  reporting 
a  great  demand  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, while  export  contracts  for  finished 
forms  are  still  taken  in  competi- 
tion with  declining  foreign  markets. 
It  is  at  such  a  time,  when  the  out- 
look is  brightest  and  quotations  ad- 
vancing sharply,  that  the  conserva- 
tive man  becomes  cogrnizant  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  always  danger  of  inflation 
when  optimism  goes  beyond  bounds. 
Granting  that  there  is  not  a  cloud  on 
the  horizon,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  exports  of  iron  and  steel  have 
been  smaller  of  late,  and  yet  the  pres- 
ent production  is  far  in  excess  of  do- 
mestic consumption,  even  allowing  a 
moderate  increase  over  previous  years. 

WHKAT  AMD  OOUT 

Wheat  is  in  abundant  supply,  with 
quotations  well  above  last  yea^s,  owing 
to  reports  that  the  Hessian  fly  prom- 
ises to  be  unusually  troublesome,  while 
weather  conditions  are  also  threatening. 
Atlantic  exports  of  wheat,  flour  in- 
cluded, were  M77>990  bushels  for  the 
week,    against    1,681,895   a   year   ago; 


while    com    exports    were    3,357,438 
bushels,  against  2,183,218  in  igoo. 

WOOL    AND   COTTON 

Cotton  declined  still  further,  with 
option  business  active.  Idle  mills,  esti- 
mates of  liberal  receipts,  and  indica- 
tions that  planters  will  cultivate  an 
enormous  acreage  this  season,  resulted 
in  the  lowest  price  of  the  season.  With 
the  exception  of  a  weak  spot  early  last 
June  the  quotation  has  not  been  as 
low  in  over  a  year,  but  the  present 
price  is  over  67  per  cent  above  the  bot- 
tom record  of  1898.  Sales  of  wool  at 
the  three  chief  eastern  markets  de- 
creased nearly  three  million  pounds 
compared  with  the  previous  week's 
business,  but  this  is  a  favorable  symp- 
tom as  excessive  operations  of  late 
were  due  to  forced  sales  at  lower 
prices. 

STAPLE   PRICES 

^"•r.  8,  1901.    Mar,  ^^  1900. 

Flour  strght.  wint «3.45(®«3-7S    »3.J5(a)«3.5S 

Wheat,  No. » red     ,^}<c.  76c. 

Com.  No.  3  mixed    45c.  400 

OaM   No.a  .....     ,,c.  aSJfc.' 

Rye.  No.  a  Western  6fc.  fcjic 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 8>ic.  9  o-i6c' 

Print  cloths,  64x64 30.  li^c 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X ,4^„c.  jigjjc. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg 2»(£i9c.  37(3380. 

f?';'?!??'  new.... %\^.t^%^%.oa  \lo.ii(S)i\l.ti 


Lard.prime,  cont't "7.85c. 

Butter  'ex.  creamery 22c. 

Cheese,  Sia'e,  L.  O.F....  izMc. 

Sugar,  centnf.  960 4  i.i6c. 

SuKir,  granulated S.40C. 

C'offee,  No.  7Job'K  lots  ..  8c.     ' 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal 7.95c, 

li^i'Sfi"-  P* *'5«    »»+ 

*bteel  billets,  ton is>.75 

Steel  rails I36.00 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb 17.00c. 

)f^^'^^  4-375<c 

Tin,  lb      26.MC. 

*Pittsburg;. 


6.20c. 

a6c. 

•3Kc. 

4  5-'6c. 

5. IOC. 

8Kc. 

0.90c. 

«iOSa|.90 

*33.5o 

«35.oo 

16.250. 

34- 50c. 


RAILROAD   EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  in  February  for  all 
lines  that  have  reported  show  an  excess 
of  9.9  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  are 
36.0  per  cent  over  those  of  the  same 
period  of  1899. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  were  208  in  the 
United  States  against  205  last  year,  and 
26  in  Canada  agrainst  33  last  year. 


With 
these 


three  things  you 
can  ^vash.  Just 
so  you  csi^  do 
many  other  things  th«Lt  Are 
tiresome,  unhealthy,  unpleasant 
and  wastefuL  II  it's  necessary, 
well  atnd  goodt  but  It  Isn't  with 
PEA  KLINE  washing.  PEARL. 
INE'S  W8Ly  is  best,  eetsiest, 
quickest,  most  economical— =iM 
soap,  no  washboard,  no  rubbing, 
little  work— best  results.      638 


Lyons  Silks. 

RECENT   IMPORTATIOKS. 

Rich  Gold  and  Silver  Effects. 

Taffetas,  LouUines,    Brocades. 

Printed  Satins. 

White  Brocades,  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids'   Dresses. 

Ci<pes,  Grenadines,  Gazes. 

Foulards,    India    Silks,    Pongees. 

Velvets. 

NEW   YORK. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  aqd  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT     SECURlTIEflL 

GARFIELD  NATIONAL  BANK. 

m  street  and  6th  ATena*,   New  Toik. 

CAPITAL,      ...    $1,000,000 

SURPLUS,    .  .  .       I  000  000 

W.H.  OsuHBiiii,  Preat.      Cus.  W.  Morsi.  TIcf-Ptml 

R.  W.  Poor,  Cethler.     W.  I.  Docouas,  An't  Cuhier. 

Director* : 

Jftmes  H.  BresIIn.    Chas.  T.  Will*.    Jamee  MeCatefaeoii. 

Chai le>  IT  Monte.     W.  B.  (ienbeDen.    Hsny  P.  IteM. 

Morgaa  J.  O  Brien. 


Provident   Savings   Life    Assurance   Society* 

EDVARD  V.  SOOTT,  Pwthfent. 

RATIO   OF  ASSETS   TO  UABIUnES,    t24 1-2    PER  CENT. 

Examine  tlie 

COMBINED  TERM  AND  RENEVAL  OPTION  POUCY, 

Afifotding  fullest  protecti<ni  and  guaranteeing  options  of  special  yaloe,  and  tlie 

ENDOVMENT  BOND  POLICY, 

Combining  the  best  features  of  insurance  for  investment  and  for  protection.     A  polic}  of 

special  attractiveness  for  young  men. 

/Sw  farticHlart,  til  any  Agent  0/  the  Soeitty,  «r  apfiy  at  th*  Home  Office. 

346  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VOU  would  like  the  lamp- 
*  chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse,  themselves  by  pop- 
ping at.  inconvenient  times, 
wouldnit  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum- 
bler. A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top"  and 
"pearl  glass"  —  they  don't 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred ;  a  chimney  lasts  ifor 
years  sometimes. 

Onr  "Index"  describe*  all  lamp*  and  &A 
frtttr  chimiieys.  With  it  70U  can  almys  order 
Ike  riglit  size  and  shape  of  chimitey  for  any  lampb 
We  mai]  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writei  for  it. 

Address  Macbsth,  Pittslnngh,  Pi. 


I   "k  finger  touch  fnda  the  reference  ' '    < 


N  THE 


Adaatad  torina  in  anyeonneetlonin  any 
DluineM.  1 1  yon  want  to  know  how  it  can 
be  applied  to  your  special  rwnurementii, 
seiMlorournewcatalofnieNo. '^— D.  It 
lUostratesand  exp1&iDB3ddifferent  forms 
of  reoorda  end  gives  complete  infonua- 
tion  on  Uie  ant^ect  of  card  indexing. 

Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Gx 

Bi(;h  Grade  Office  Filing  Devices 

FsLOtorles  aLiul  NsLln  Offioeat 
ILOCHESTCR.  N.  Y.  . 

Principal  Branoheai 

RurToax,  Sao  B'way.  CHiuno,  138  Wsbesta Ats. 
Bab  Paurcraoo,  anew  Montgomery  St. 


>«*«' 
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LRTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLLERS! 


ere  perfect  in    action.    Over  401 
years' experienco (^Ides  the  man-' 
vfncture.    Get  the  improvc<l.    No  1 
tacks   required.    To  avoid  jmlta- 
tlonn.noticescrlnt  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  JabeL 


iPocket  Map  of  China- 
Latest  indexed  map  of  Chinese  Em- 
pire, with  enlarged  map  of  portion  of 
China  where  difficulty  exists,  and  other 
Taloable  information  relating  to  present 
crisis.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  two 
cents  in  postage,  by  W.  B.  Kniskem,  22 
Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

OSerj  to  both  sexes  advantages  of  a  college  of  the 
ant  rank,  located  near  Indianapolis.  Cost  for  an 
S"^  XS^"^"™  *'75  *°  *^y>-  Address  President 
W.  T.  STOrr,  D.D.,  Franldin.  Ind. 


Financial 

THB    MONKY   MAKKKT 

Brmdttruft,  New  Yorit,  March   9 

Call-loan  rates  at  New  York  have 
been  firmer  this  week,  and  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  offerings  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  institutions 
to  call  loans.  On  last  Tuesday  the  ex- 
changes at  the  clearing  house  were 
over  $24,000,000,  and  were  heavy  on  the 
succeeding  days  of  the  week.  These 
operations  would  account  for  the  call- 
ing of  loans  and  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  advance  of  call-loan  rates 
from  2  to  254@3  per  cent  was  tempo- 
rary. The  movement  was  attended  by 
some  slight  curtailment  in  offerings  of 
time  money  for  short  periods.  Sup- 
plies of'  funds  for  four  to  six  months' 
arrangements,  however,  were  ample, 
and  zVA@zVi  per  cent  continued  to  be 
the  prevalent  figures.  It  is  urged  that 
as  the  treasury  has  this  week  drawn  on 
the  banks  to  the  extent  of  $4,200,000, 
and  as  considerable  amounts  of  money 
will  now  soon  go  to  the  interior  for  the 
April  settlements,  firmer  rates  for  both 
call  and  time  loans  would  not  be  un- 
natural. Some  inquiry  for  the  money 
on  industrial  collateral  is  exhibited, 
but  is  being  satisfactorily  filled.  Com- 
mercial paper  is  in  poor  supply  and 
the  local  demand  has  fallen  off,  al- 
though outside  buyers  are  taking  de- 
sirable offerings  at  rates  based  upon 
3J4@4  per  cent  for  prime  double 
names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

A  Steady  and  quiet  tone  prevailed  in 
the  exchange  market  this  week.  The 
offerings  of  commercial  bills  are  small, 
but  the  inquiry  for  remittances  is  also 
of  a  limited  character.  The  disposition 
of  rates  for  money  on  this  side  to 
harden,  particularly  in  connection  with 
call  loans,  has  some  sentimental  effect 
on  exchange,  but  it  is  noted  that  as 
there  has  been  no  particular  change  re- 
garding rates  or  the  general  conditions 
connected  with  time  loans  and  dis- 
counts, little  permanent  effect  could 
be  expected  from  the  action  of  the 
money  market.  Posted  rates  were  un- 
changed all  week  at  4.8s@4-88^.  while 
actual  business  in  sight  sterling  was 
steady  at  about  4-87?i@4-873^- 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate $2,32i>9i4>993.  a  g«n  of  32  per 
cent  over  last  week  and  of  37  per  cent 
over  this  week  a  year  ago.  Outside  of 
New  York  the  gain  is  21  per  cent  over 
last  week  and  14  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago. 

THE    STOCK    IfAKKET 

Activity  and  strength  in  railroad  and 
miscellaneous  stocks  at  New  York  are 
somewhat  checked  by  a  firmer  tend- 
ency in  money.  The  success  of  the 
steel  combination  is  considered  proba- 
ble despite  discontent  by  some  of  tiie 
I  constituent  stocks.  Pending  the  out- 
come of  the  deal  trading  in  steel  stocks 
has  subsided,  but  a  stronger  tone  pre- 
vails in  them.  Investment  buying  of 
bonds  and  dividend  stocks  continues, 
and  the  advancing  tendencies  of  the 
market  are  exemplified  by  the  move- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  and  other  stand- 
ard shares.    Deal  stories  were  effective 


A  Loaf  for 
a  Kin^ 


Aitibe  Wheat  OuO'M 
Pit  to  Bat  tJoea  Into 
PKANKLIN  MILLS 
FLOUR. 


There  Is  a  part  of  the  wheat  which  Is  not  fit  to' 
est  and  this  part— the  outer,  woody  eovertng  of 
the  berry— fEoes  Into  most  so-called  "whole 
wheat"  flours.  There  is  a  part  of  the  wheat,  how- 
ever. lylDK  between  the  outer  ooverlng  and  the 
starcliy  Interior  which  contains  the  itluten— the 
nerye,  brain,  1)one  and  muscle  nourishing  por- 
tions of  the  grain.  In  the  milling  of  white  flour 
this,  the  best  part  orthe  wheat,  1b  discarded  be> 
cause  It  Is  of  a btownlsh  color 


FLOUR 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

except  the  woody.  Indigestible  outer  covering  Is 
the  only  entire  wheat  Hour  which  contains  all  of 
the  nutriment  of  the  grain  without  the  flinty  hull. 
From  it  Is  made  golden  brown  bread  and 
pastry  of  that  rich,  nutty  flavor  Imparted  by  the 
glutinous  portion  of  the  wheat.  Treading  grocers 
everywhere  sell  It  lu  original  packages  contain- 
ing from  6K  lbs.  to  full  barrels  of  196  lbs.  It  Is 
manufactured  only  by 

THE  FRANKUN  MILLS  CO ,      Lockport.  N.  V. 

WRITK  FOR  FREE  aOOKLKT. 


Wmii  M\  GaMiet 

CURES  DISEASE   WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 

A  positive  cure  for  Rlieuinatism,  Blood,  Livfr, 
Kidney  and  Skin  diseases.  Xo  tiiaease  can  resist  the 
power  ol  heat. 

A  Turkish  Bath  at  Home  for  2  Cents 

THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE 

If   not,  found     flo     ropresented    money    n'funrtp'l. 
%-im  HOOK  FRKK  TO  IWTRONS.   contRiDfl   lull 
ipKfrui-tinns  (or  cu  ing  disease,  written  by  prom- 
inunr  pliysiciaus. 

Please  Send  for  Our  Br>ok  and  Special 
Oler.    AKents  Wanted. 

$7-.  fo  $200  monMily  r;m  V*"  made. 

Wile  tits  at  niic  ■  mr  B)>eciiil  Acont's  1901  propo- 
8i'i"n,    Ext'lnsive  'i-jlitd  giTen.    Do  not  delay. 

$MH>00  in  go'd  will  be  given  to  our  beet  agents 
tliis  vear, 

ROBINSON  THERHAL  BATH  CO. 

710  721  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  0"iy  t^°^«  ^}° 

^^^^"^  wish     to.  make 

STUDENTS  from  $300  to  $500 
117  A  KT  T  IT  rfc  during  the  long 
»'»>*■  1.^  *  t»»#.  Slimmer  vacation 
need  apply.  Address  Business  Manager, 
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Astor  Place.  N.  Y.  CHy 

BRENTANO'S   MONTHLT  BULLETIN 

FOR  Alili    BOOB.   liOTKKM. 

CompHci—Diieful— Adequate.  10c.  pa  iimr.  pnMpalA 
RRKKTANO'S.  ill    ITnlon   »«..  1«»w    Vork 


The  Waban  School 

WABAX  HILL  Iter  Bajs.  WI1ID80B  HALL  fbr  Sbb. 

1.  H.  Fiuuni  taiJLKU.  U.  Oosinnnr,  Pltiiel|all. 
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in  advancing  Burlington  and  other 
railroad  stocks,  and  similar  prospects 
proved  effective  in  connection  with 
New  York  local  ga^  securities.  Cop- 
per stocks  have  been  strong,  led  by 
Amalgamated  copper  shares. 

Varions  Topics 

East-bound  tonnage  from  Chicago 
last  week  aggregated  192,911  barrels 
of  flour,  2,476,000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
20,253  tons  of  provisions. 

The  gold  output  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  for  February  was  $1,- 
987,324,  making  the  total  production  so 
far  this  year  in  excess  of  $4,000,000. 

Government  receipts  dunng  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  were  $38,880,625,  $1,140,000 
over  February,  1900.  The  surplus  for 
the  last  eight  months  is  $11,484,000.   ■ 

According  to  the  census  officers,  the 
American  cotton  crop  of  1899  amounted 
to  9,645,974  commercial  bales  (bales  as 
marketed),  or  4,672,695,500  pounds, 
equal  to  9,345.391  bales  of  500  pounds. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  increase 
of  importations  of  boots  and  shoes  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  United  States, 
which  in  1900  amounted  to  £963,803, 
against  £764,257  for  1899. 

An  associated  press  dispatch,  dated 
London,  March  5,  states  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  will  probably 
introduce  a  duty  on  sugar  in  the  forth- 
coming budget,  and  will,  perhaps,  also 
add  a  countervailing  duty. 

The  London  Financial  Times  reports 
that  American  calico  printers  success- 
fully compete  with  the  English  printers 
in  the  home  market.  It  says  that 
American  agents  have  been  selling 
goods  which  the  London  market  con- 
siders of  excellent  value. 

The  Natural  Food  company  is  a  new 
corporation,  which  has  absorbed  the 
Cereal  Machine  company  and  the 
Shredded  Wheat  company,  of  Worces- 
ter; Mass.  A  plant  costing  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  is  being  erected  at  Niagara 
Falls,  which  has  become  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  new  concern. 

Dealings  in  stocks  on  the  New  York 
exchange  amounted  to  21,881,389  shares 
in  February,  against  30,207,603  shares  in 
the  preceding  month.  Transactions  in 
bonds  were  the  heaviest  of  any  month 
since  January,  1899,  aggregating  $103,- 
378,500  railroad  and  miscellaneous 
bonds,  $141,400  state  bonds  and  $221,400 
government  securities,  a  grand  total  of 
$103,651,300,  as  against  $94351450  in 
January. 

The  Cologne  Industrie,  in  a  recent 
article  on  German  trade  conditions, 
says :  "In  all  branches  of  the  iron  mar- 
ket, without  exception,  the  evil  effects 
of  the  present  state  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket are  felt.  Prices  have  been  forced 
down  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  iron  works 
are  in  a  desperate  plight.  Heavy  con- 
tract obligations  in  raw  material,  im- 
mense stocks  in  hand,  and  large  debts 
at  the  bankers  are  the  rule,  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  prices  are  such  that  they 
mean  a  dead  loss  to  the  manufacturers. 
There  are  no  signs  of  improvement 
anywhere." 


You  Hre  Interested 


i 


In  Life  Insurance  and  we  are  interested  in  you.  For  the  accumulation 
of  a  fund,  the  protection  of  your  family,  the  profitable  investment  of 
your  money,  or  all  three  combined,  the  policies  issued  by 


The  Prudential 


J 


will  meet  all  your  needs. 

Write  for  Information. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
HOME  OFFICE:  Newark,  N.J. 


Carbide  Feed 
ACETYLENE 
GENERATORS 


are  endorsed  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  by 
the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.and  by  allother 
disinterested  author- 
ities. 

They  embody  the 
latest  and  most  ap- 
proved principles  of 
construction,  and  are 
guaranteed  by  the- 
largest  concern  en- 
gag:ed  in  the  business 
to  M  of  perfect  work- 
manship. 

Made  from  the  best 
material  by  expect 
mechanics. 

lemoateal  mad  Ballt.  Bear  of  OpenUoH. 

J.   B.   COLT  CO.,  Dept-H 

loS  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

146  Fnnklin  Street.  Boston. 
O  189  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

431  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^ICI    30       FOR.   THIS   FINE 

T^ToTT  STAFFORD 

I^II^OIV  30.  In.  «ri 

quarti-T  Fuwed  onk  frout,  t 
throiighoul,    letter    flliM, 
blank  li rn WPTS, doc u meat 
tile,  |il»"in  biile  boxeM, 
extttiiKioiislUiiii,  letter 
holders    and     drupn. 
J-.&rg«,    complete,  aU 
Iracllvc,  couvcni»Qt, 
DESKHIlIOandiip. 

Can  Til rnish  tour 

On^fi    or    lloni(« 

throiiffhont     nl 
fACTOttV  I'KICK.S. 

C'lit«lng     No.      Sjf 
Offlou  Fiimilune. 

Catalog     No.     84, 
Ilonw  Furniture. 
E.  II. Stafford  A  Bro.,  Rlvlnwa;  Uall,  Chicago 
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AMERICAN  AFIAI 


The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  Rejected 

Although  the  Hay-Pauncefote  isthmian  canal  treaty 
has  been  actually  moribund  for  weeks,  and  the  time 
within  which  ratifications  could  be  exchanged  by  the 
two  governments  concerned  in  its  negotiation  expired 
on  March  4,  a  parting  blow  at  the  instrument  was  dealt 
on  March  11,  when  the  British  ambassador  formally 
announced  to  Secretary  Hay  that  the  London  foreign 
ofl5ce  had  been  unable  to  approve  the  amendments 
made  to  the  original  draft  by  the  United  States  senate. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.) 

The  eflFect  of  England's  rejection  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  as  amended,  but  not  improved,  is  to 
keep  in  force  the  Qayton-Bulwer  convention,  which 


the  senate  sought  to  supersede.  The  attempt  of  the 
senate  to  establish  itself  as  "the  treaty-making  power" 
has  resulted  only  in  continuing  the  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  ^e  Nicaragua  canal,  which  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Hay-Paimcefote  treaty  without  altera- 
tion would  have  removed,  and  removed  forever.  In- 
deed, the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention  is  more  of  an 
obstacle  now  than  ever  before,  for  Great  Britain, 
whidi  was  willing  to  abandon  it  when  the  Hav- 
Pauncefote  treaty  was  signed,  has  been  compelled,  67 
the  act  of  the  senate,  to  stand  by  it.  She  was  perfectly 
willing  to  abandon  it  when  we  asked  her  to  do  so,  but 
she  could  not  be  expected,  with  any  regard  to  her  own 
self-respect,  to  give  it  up  when  commanded  by  the 
truculent  element  in  the  senate,  which  snatched  this 
business  out  of  the  competent  hands  in  whidi  it  be- 
longed. 

Chicag^o  (HI.)  fttier- Ocean  (Rep.) 

As  the  Qayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  still  in  force,  the 
United  States  is  thus  confronted  with  the  ahemative 
of  forcing  England  off  or  buying  her  off.  As  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  risk  a  war  with  England,  our  obvious 
policy  is,  while  steadily  preparing  for  the  other  alter- 
native, to  try  to  buy  England  off.  No  surreader  of 
*he  Monroe  doctrine,  no  territorial  concessions  in 
Alaska,  however,  can  be  included  in  our  offer.  But 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  England 
needs  our  help  and  there  are  other  things  that  we  can 
safely  offer  for  release  from  the  trap  into  which  Clay- 
ton's folly  led  us.  It  is  Mr.  Hay's  business  to  find 
the  cheapest  way  out.  The  senate  has  greatly  assi^sd 
Mr.  Hay's  future  negotiations  by  making  it  plain  to 
all  the  world  that  the  American  people  will  have  as 
American  canal  or  none.  The  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  ever  abdicate  their  supremacy  in  this 
hemisphere  must  now  have  been  dispelled  from  the 
European  mind. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  GUii-Dtmtcrat  (Rep.) 

England's  rejection  of  the  amended  Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty,  which  has  now  been  officially  announced, 
will  hasten  some  sort  of  action  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  In  the  present  temper 
of  congress  there  is  likely  to  be  an  attempt  made  to 
pass  a  resolution  early  in  next  winter's  session  declar- 
ing the  Qa)rton-Bulwer  treaty  abrogated.  On  this 
account  it  would  be  well  if  an  endeavor  should  be 
made,  some  time  before  congress  gets  to  work,  by  botti 
the  state  department  and  the  British  government  to 
arrive  at  an  adjustment.  This  prohibition  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  Unittd 
States,  the  country  which  has  the  largest  stake  in  tiie 
building  of  such  a  waterway.  The  reasons  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  canal  are  increasing  and 
strengthening  as  the  country's  population  and  com- 
merce grow.    This  barrier  will  have  to  be  removed 
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sooner  or  later,  and  the  earlier  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
•way,  the  better  it  will  be  for  England  as  well  as  for 
the  United  States. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  (Rep.) 

We  think  it  would  have  been  much  more  promo- 
tive of  future  good-will  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  if  England  had  ac- 
cepted the  amended  treaty;  but  she  did  not,  beaiuse 
she  is  the  most  tenacious  of  nations  when  she  is  asked 
to  concede  what  she  deems  to  be  a  right.  The  United 
States  had  a  good  claim  to  the  territory  north  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  but  Colonel  Benton, 
like  a  wise  statesman,  insisted  it  was  best  to  compro- 
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mise  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  west  of  the  Rod^ 

mountains.    Our  nation  conceded  considerably,  but  it 

gained  vastly  in  the  fifty-five  years  of  peace  assured 

'to  us  by  that  compromise  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel 

of  latitude. 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 

Sooner  or  later  we  assume  that  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  We  do  not  look  to  see  our  government  claim 
again  the  right  to  abrogate  it  on  its  own  motion.  That 
was  tried  a  score  of  years  since,  under  Mr.  Blaine  and 
tmder  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  it  was  so  firmly  opposed 
by  Great  Britain  that  it  would  be  fooli^  to  repeat  the 
experiment  unless  the  reasons  for  maintaining  close 
friendship  with  Great  Britain  were  much  less  strong 
than  they  are  now  or  are  likely  to  be.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  Great  Britain  will  persist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  treaty,  if  an  understanding  can  be 
reached  on  other  matters  satisfactory  to  both  powers. 
The  general  object  of  both  governments  at  tWs  time 
should  be  to  find  the  path  to  such  an  understanding. 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  A'irw/(Ind.) 

The  temper  of  the  reply  and  of  English  opinion  is 
distinctly  favorable  to  further  negotiations,  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  the  British  government  objects,  not 
so  much  to  what  we  have  done,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
we  have  done  it.  We  think  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
senate  is  not  in  session,  for  that  body  would  be  likely 
to  resent  the  action  of  the  British  government.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  resent.  Time,  patience,  and  rea- 
sonableness will  solve  the  problem. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Pieayune  (Dem.) 
There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Oa3rton- 
Bulwer  treaty  gives  Great  Britain  rights  which  we 
can  not  well  consent  to.    The  public  safety  is  the  high- 
est law  in  all  international  relations.    International 


agreements  have  always  been  enforced  upon  the  weak 
nations,  and  never  on  the  strong ;  and  the  present  is  a 
case  in  which  the  supreme  law,  as  stated  above,  oug^t 
to  govern. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Journal (Rc^.) 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  American  and  British  people  that 
the  London  foreign  office  has  seen  fit  to  take  this  atti- 
tude. There  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  dog-in-the- 
manger  in  it  Great  Britain  has  never  shown  any  dis- 
position to  build  this  indispensable  isthmian  waterway. 
The  United  States  is  both  willing  and  able  to  build  it 
But  public  sentiment  in  this  country  insists  over- 
whelmingly that  the  country  which  has  the  paramount 
interest  in  it  shall  control  it. 

New  York  Journal  (Dem.) 

England's  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  amended 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  has  cleared  the  way  few  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther need  of  troubling  ourselves  with  negotiations  with 
countries  that  neither  own  any  of  the  land  through 
which  the  canal  is  to  pass  nor  expect  to  furnish  any  of 
the  money  that  is  to  build  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  pass  a  joint  resolution  declaring  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  abrogated.  That  should  be  done  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session. 

New  York  fVorld  (Dem.) 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Great  Bri- 
tain had  accepted  a  measure  that  was  at  once  an  ignor- 
ing of  her  rights  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and 
a  defiance  of  common  sense  and  of  the  rights  of  world- 
commerce,  in  the  senate  amendment  which  was  intend- 
ed to  secure  to  this  country  the  right  to  seal  or  to  fw- 
tify  the  canal  for  its  own  "defense." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 
Of  this  the  American  public  feels  assured:  that 
the  isthmian  canal  project  has  not  been  killed  by  Eng- 
land's refusal  to  assent  to  the  amended  treaty.  Pref- 
erably with  Great  Britain's  consent,  but  if  that  is  de- 
nied, then  witliout  it,  the  Qayton-Bulwer  treaty  wiD 
be  abrogated,  and  an  isthmian  canal  under  American 
control  will  be  built 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Timts  (Dem.) 

Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  interest  of 
the  Republican  party  in  an  interoceanic  canal  was  for 
campaign  purposes  only,  the  final  failure  of  the  treaty 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  attracts  very  little  atten- 
tion. The  treaty  was  ostensibly  intended  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States. 
As  those  who  are  now  running  the  United  States  have 
no  immediate  intention  of  undertaking  such  a  work, 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, 

London  Times 

No  country,  without  a  sacrifice  of  self-respect, 
could  have  accepted  the  travesty  of  a  bargain  which 
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President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  asked  us  to 
conclude.  Influential  men  and  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  the 
British  attitude,  and  even  in  the  senate  weighty  voices 
have  been  raised  against  such  petulant  rhetoric  as  Mr. 
Morgan's.  We  shall  be  ready  to  assent  to  reasonable 
modifications  of  the  Qayton-Bulwer  treaty  when  there 
is  a  fair  probability  tiiat  the  senate  will  accept  our 
concessions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  oflfered. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  we  have  no  groxmd  for  dissat- 
isfaction with  our  legal  position,  a  position  we  do 
not  intend  to  abandon  except  upon  terms  concerted  in 
a  friendly  manner  with  ourselves. 
London  Standard 

Well-informed  American  opinion  must  have  been 
prepared  for  this  result.  There  has  been  some  wild 
and  rather  absurd  talk  in  Washington,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  views  of  the  extremists  and 
mischief  mongers  have  made  no  sensible  impression 
upon  their  countrymen.  The  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions do  not  really  clash,  and  doubtless  a  solution  will 
be  found  in  the  early  resumption  of  friendly  negoti- 
ations. 

London  Daily  Newt 

Although  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  submit  to  the 
senate's  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  methods,  British 
rights  under  the  treaty  are  not  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance, and,  if  America  chooses  to  make  herself 
more  vulnerable  by  constructing  the  canal,  there  is  no 
reason  why  England  should  hinder  her.  The  ques- 
tion can  be  treated  separately  or  as  part  of  a  larger 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries. 

London  Telegraph 

TTiere  is  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  senate 
would  adopt  a  resolution  abrogating  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
jovuimient  of  the  senate  will  give  both  governments  a 
welcome  delay  and  prevent  predpitate  action. 

President  Hadley's  Prophecy  of  an  Empire 

BrooUyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.) 
Many  men  will  be  amazed  at  the  unscientific  in- 
temperance of  Dr.  Hadley's  talk  about  "An  Emperor 
in  Twenty-five  Years,"  or  in  twenty-five  hundred 
years  in  America.*  An  emperor  as  a  bogie  was  hard- 
ly used  even  by  Mr,  Bryan.  And  when  he  used  it 
it  was  attributed  to  thespianism,  to  demagogy,  to 
hypocrisy,  or  to  hysterics.  There  is  no  more  divinity 
to  Americans  in  forms  of  government  than  in  rights 
of  kings.  A  republic  is  a  form  established  here  and 
indestructible  and  endeared  here,  and  a  monarchy  is  a 
form  endeared  and  established  and  indestructible  in 
Great  Britain.  Each  country  made  and  maintains  its 
form  of  rule  frcrni  preference  which  is  absolute.  A 
thinker  like  Dr.  Hadley  should  know  that  an  emperor 
is  as  impossible  in  the  United  States  as  a  republic  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  advocacy  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  empire  here  or  of  a  republic  there  stamps  one 
with  eccentricity,  or  worse;  Either  proposition  is  out- 
side the  range  of  practicality  or  possibility.  Men 
neither  of  light  nor  of  leading  have  ibeen  marred  by 
such  eccentricities.  The  reality  of  liberty,  under  any 
mere  form  of  rule,  is  important  to  mankind,  and 
should  be  exclusively  pertinent  to  a  philosopher. 
New  York  JVorld  (Dem,) 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  is  a  frank,  courageous 
young  man,  valuable  and  promising.  But  he  is,  in 
some  of  his  intellectual  perceptions,  behind  the  times. 

*See  PuBuc  Opinion,  14  March,  p.  3>8. 


In  an  age  of  mighty  combinations  and  concentrations, 
made  possible  and  apparently  necessary  by  the  devel- 
opment of  machinery  and  invention  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  brains  on  the  other,  he  is  talking  as  if  the  world 
could  still  be  managed  upon  the  principles  that  apply 
only  to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  working  almost 
unaided  either  by  machines  or  by  his  fellow-man. 
President  Hadley  should  reconstruct  his  economic 
ideas  in  order  that  he  may  make  more  effective  his 
ippeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  that  is  now 
n  part  dazed  by  the  stupendous  new  conditions  and  in 
)art  blinded  by  enormous  prosperity.    Meanwhile  the 
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republic  is  quite  safe.  There  is  not  half  the  likelihood 
that  we  "shall  have  an  emperor  at  Washington  within 
twenty-five  years"  that  there  is  of  seeing  a  president  in 
England  or  in  Germany  within  that  time. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  (Dem.) 
The  alternative  of  an  effective  public  conscience, 
President  Hadley  says,  is  an  emperor  in  Washington 
within  twenty-five  years  I  Plenty  of  people  will  sneer 
at  the  notion.  But  President  Hadley  is  not  a  mere 
bookworm.  He  is  very  much  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  Is  learned  in  books,  but  he  is  learned  in  men,  too, 
and  his  studies  for  years  have  been  largely  in  very 
practical  directions,  and  on  the  practical  side  he  has 
been  a  recognized  authority  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  he  gives  this  warning  it  is  not  as  if  some  recluse 
gave  it  from  his  seclusion.  He  speaks  as  a  scholar 
and  a  moralist,  but  he  speaks  as  plainly  as  any  man 
of  the  people,  and  he  appeals  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  simple  justice  and  honesty.  When  he  says  that 
we  have  drifted  away  from  it  in  our  political  and  busi- 
ness life,  and  that  there  is  only  one  remedy,  his  judg- 
ment must  be  received  with  respect.  It  is  the  voice  of 
an  honest,  practical  man  who  usually  sees  clearly  and 
is  no  alarmist. 

Chicago  (III.)  Evening  Post  (Rep.) 

No  educated  man  can  so  misread  the  signs  of  the 
time  as  to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  threatened 
*  with  destruction  of  its  republican  forms  and  institu- 
tions. The  dangers  are  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
They  are  moral  and  industrial,  not  political.  The  day 
of  emperors  and  absolute  rulers  is  past.  Public  opin- 
ion is  dominant  and  supreme,  not  only  in  republics, 
but  also  in  so-called  monarchies.  Governments  no 
longer  lead,  they  merely  follow  and  obey.  Political, 
industrial,  and  social  relations  are  determined  by  the 
average  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
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Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Dispatch  (Rep.) 

There  will  be  no  emperor  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  there  is  no  harm  done  by  such  warning 
cries  as  that  of  Professor  Hadley.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  it  is  the  little  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  that  need  to  be  resented. 
In  the  face  of  a  great  abuse,  public  sentiment  arouses 
itself  and  it  is  becoming  pretty  thoroughly  awake  on 
die  trust  question. 

Providence  (R.  \.)  Journai {InA.) 

No  doubt  President  Hadley's  plea  for  higher  ideals 
in  business  is  thoroughly  defensible,  but  he  put  the 
case  too  strongly  when  he  ascribed  to  trusts  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  social  or  political  upheaval.  The  sane 
.  judgment  and  honest  purpose  of  the  average  citizen  is 
a  tremendous  weight  in  the  scale  on  the  side  of  busi- 
ness honor  and  fairness. 

The  Progress  of  Honesty 

Most  of  the  newspapers  confine  their  comments 
upon  President  Hadley's  address  to  his  prophecy  of  an 
American  emperor.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most 
important  part  of  the  address,  which  dealt  primarily 
with  The  Development  of  the  Public  Conscience,  the 
speaker  declaring  that  "our  actions  in  politics  and  in  a 
social  and  business  sense  prove  our  moral  standards 
in  these  directions  to  be  desperately  low."  It  so  hap- 
pens that  there  appear  at  this  time  three  opinions  in 
direct  contradiction  to  this  view.  Mr.  Henry  Grafton 
Chapman  writes  of  The  Progress  of  Honesty,  in  the 
March  Worl<fs  Work,  and  while  admitting  that  dis- 
honesty in  politics  is  deplorably  frequent,  he  neverthe- 
less claims  that: 

All  along  the  line  of  commercial  and  political  honesty 
there  has  been  improvement.  Less  is  wasted,  less  is  stolen. 
Real  reform  is  slowly  and  steadily  at  work.  In  the  days  of 
Jay  Gould  men  of  high  finance  did  business  without  rules 
of  any  description.  Few  of  his  disciples  are  left;  they  have 
been  balked  by  an  egotism  wiser  than  theirs.  There  was  a 
bad  period  among  the  retail  merchants,  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  good  business  to  deceive  the  public,  till  certain 
houses  like  that  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  to  take  a  well- 
known  example,  with  this  wiser  egotism  built  up  a  great 
fortune  by  giving  the  public  exactly  what  they  said  they 
would,  and  the  best  merchants  have  done  the  same  ever 
since.  Thirty  years  ago  an  advertisement  was  assumed  to 
be  a  humbug.  Advertising  is  now  an  honorable  profession, 
and  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  it  receive  large  and 
well-earned  salaries  for  telling  the  public  the  exact  truth 
about  what  their  employers  have  to  sell. 

Journalism  is  not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  But  newspapers, 
naturally,  are  not  all  at  the  same  point.  Some  are  flounder- 
ing in  the  stage  where  people  stop  at  nothing  w*ich  they 
think  will  pay,  and  hope  the  plan  will  work.  But  it  is  a 
plan  that  never  has  worked,  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  work  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  newspapers  which  have  discovered 
the  commercial  value  of  facts,  and  the  commercial  value  of 
telling  the  truth. 

The  question  of  fraud  in  business  is  more  intricate.  In 
a  small,  homogeneous  people,  all  of  whom  have  the  same 
traditions,  and  who  have  reached,  so  to  speak,  the  same 
point  of  ethics,  conscience  may  be  successfully  appealed  to. 
But  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  men  of  widely  different 
views  meet  on  equal  terms,  conscience  offers  little  or  no 
security. 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  average  standard  of  well- 
doing, there  are  many  people  who  must  be  taught  lessons. 
Foreigners,  who  try  to  succeed  by  thievish  methods  in  busi- 
ness, and  shysterish  practises  in  law,  which  they  seem  to 
consider  legitimate  commercial  warfare,  are  being  taught 
a  lesson.  Ring  and  job  politicians,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  think  their  methods  immoral,  are  g^radually  being 
taught  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  attribute  the  progress  of 
honesty  to  any  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  individual 


conscience,  but  to  greater  wisdom  and  to  the  multi- 
plication of  checks — "fraud  is  under  control."  In  the 
same  magazine  Mr.  Lindsay  Denison  sets  forth  an  al- 
legory of  the  banking  business  showing  how  the  hon- 
est grocer.  Smith,  had  been  able  to  borrow  from  his 
bank  because  his  business  methods  had  always  been 
scrupulously  honest,  while  a  competitor's  application 
for  a  loan  was  refused,  although  he  offered  better  se- 
curity than  Smith  could  oflfer.  Mr.  Denison  says  he 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this  case  was  a 
typical  transaction,  and  so  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Spca- 
cer  Trask,  who  informed  him  that  "There  is  nothing 
more  important  to  the  banker  who  is  asked  to  extend 
credit  than  the  integrity  of  the  applicant.  .  .  .  The 
bank  relies,  not  so  mudi  on  what  he  has  in  money, 
but  what  he  has  in  integrity."  "Now,"  says  Mr.  D«i- 
ison  in  conclusion,  "taking  Mr.  Trask's  statement  and 
the  experience  of  John  Smith,  grocer,  and  putting  the 
two  together,  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  business  community  is  something  better  than  a 
pack  of  wolves  preying  on  their  fellow-men  and  on 
each  other  by  deceit  and  hard-heartedness  and  all  man- 
ner of  evil  ?  The  man  who  says  that  he  can  not  suc- 
ceed in  business  because  he  is  too  honest  is  a  whiner 
and  a  coward,  and  dares  not  face  his  own  real  faults. 
Business,  to-day,  is  honesty." 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing fronj  Harper's  Weekly: 

Business  in  the  main  is  carried  on  by  corporations,  and 
t}iey  are  conducted  by  individuals  chosen  by  the  share- 
holders as  directors  and  officers.  The  individuals,  therefore, 
who  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  conduct  of  the  vast  vol- 
ume of  transactions  which  constitute  business  are  selected 
from  the  mass.  They  are  delegated  over  their  fellow-stock- 
holders to  act  for  them.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  under- 
stood outside  the  financial  center  of  the  United  States,  the 
Wall  street  district,  that  integrity  is  the  principal  qualifica- 
tion upon  which  this'  selection  is  based. 

The  director  or  officer  of  a  transportation  company  who 
speculates  in  the  stock  of  that  company  on  the  strength  of 
information  to  which  all  the  stockholders  are  as  much  en- 
titled as  himself — since  he  acquired  it  on  their  behalf,  and 
as  their  representative — is  not  denounced.  The  share- 
holders whom  he  betrays  may  never  know  of  his  perfidy. 
Men  of  affairs  find  it  out  very  shortly.  When  he  calls  at  a 
trust  company's  or  a  banker's  office  he  finds  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  an  audience.  When  his  proposition  is  stated. 
it  is  politely  declined.  He  discovers  eventually  that  reason- 
able honesty  would  have  been  the  best  policy  for  him,  and 
that  the  thief  never  lived  who  can  convince  all  Wall  street 
that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

The  Death  of  Ex-President  Harrison 

Benjamin  Harrison,  ex-president  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Indianapolis  March  13,  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  bom  at  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
August  20,  1833,  and  was  educated  at  Farmer's  col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  and  Miami  university,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1852,  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  with  distinction,  reach- 
ing the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  in  1889 
to  the  presidency,  being  defeated  for  reelection  in  1892 
by  Grover  Cleveland.  General  Harrison  was  especial- 
ly distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  constitutionalist. 


Proclamation  by  the  President 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  14,  1901. 
To  the  People  of  the  United  States : 

Benjamin  Harrison,  president  of  the  United  States 
from  1889  to  1893,  died  yesterday  at  445  p.  m.,  at  his 
home  in  Indianapolis.    In  his  death  the  country  has 
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been  deprived  of  one  of  its  greatest  citizens.  A  bril- 
liant soldier  in  his  young  manhood,  he  gained  fame 
and  rapid  advancement  by  his  energy  and  valor.  As  a 
lawyer  he  rose  to  be  a  leader  of  the  bar.  In  the  senate 
he  at  once  took  and  retained  high  rank  as  an  orator 
and  legislator;  and  in  the  high  office  of  president  he 
displayed  extraordinary  gifts  as  administrator  and 
statesman.  In  public  and  in  private  life  he  set  a  shin- 
iag  example  for  his  countrymen. 

In  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  his  memory 
is  held  by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  flags  on  the  execu- 
tive mansion  and  the  several  departmental  buildings 
be  displayed  at  half-staff  for  a  period  of  thirty  days; 
and  that  suitable  military  and  naval  honors,  under  the 
orders  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  be 
rendered  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
New  York  Prert  (Rep.) 

"Born  to  command"  is  peculiarly  the  fitting  legend 
for  the  tomb  of  that  one  of  the  American  presidents 
whose  force  of  counsel  to  his  countrymen  has  been 
so  suddenly  and  sadly  silenced  in  the  vigor  of  his 
youthful  age.  Other  presidents,  by  achievements  in 
war  or  accidents  in  peace,  have  risen  as  rapidly  to  the 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

first  place  in  the  nation.  But  no  other  one  has  shown 
the  equipment  for  rulership  that  Harrison  possessed. 
A  lifetime  of  preparation  in  camp  and  court  c«uld  not 
liave  fitted  him  for  a  freer  or  more  unhesitating  use  of 
the  functions  of  the  executive.  He  relegated  the  great 
party  leader  who  as  secretary  of  state  was  expected  to 
dominate  his  administration  into  a  subordinate  place 
in  its  conduct.  In  person  he  brought  the  Behring  sea 
controversy  to  a  head  of  arbitration.  In  person  he 
tffought  to  its  knees  the  first  impudent  South  Ameri- 
can republic  that  crossed  his  path  and  thought  to  es- 
cape into  the  labyrinths  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 
Vfhea,  the  threat  of  war  having  passed,  the  menace 
of  pestilence  confronted  the  country,  he  waited  not 
upon  the  slow  processes  of  state  quarantines,  but  laid 
the  broad  embargo  of  a  federal  proclamation  upon  all 
suspected  commerce.  There  was  kaiserlike  briskness 
and  an  un-kaiserlike  deftness  in  all  he  did. 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Sentinel  (Dem.) 

How  great  a  man  has  fallen  in  America  today? 
What  is  his  measure  ?  There  has  probably  never  been 
one  as  to  whom  that  question's  answer  depended  more 
on  the  future  than  General  Harrison.  If  the  country 
shall  recover  sanity — if  the  American  people  shall  re- 
turn from  false  gods  and  renew  their  devotion  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers — surely  this  man  shall  occupy  a 
high  place,   as  one  whose   keen  words  of  warning 


reached  the  public  ear  and  were  weighty  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  nation  from  danger.  General  Harrison, 
if  not  the  most  eminent  private  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  was  certainly  second  to  no  other.  He  bore 
himself  with  simple  dignity,  busying  himself  with  the 
study  of  great  public  questions  and  with  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship,  and  giving  day  by  day  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  ex- 
presidents?"  and  "What  shall  our  ex-presidents  do 
with  themselves  ?" 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  (\nA.) 

In  the  untimely  death  of  General  Harrison,  Indiana 
loses  the  son  first  in  her  affections  and  of  the  most 
illustrious  service,  while  the  nation  is  the  poorer  for 
one  who  has  served  her  in  many  capacities,  among 
them  the  most  exalted.  Still,  in  his  retirement  he  was 
rendering  a  service  as  rare  as  it  was  valuable,  the  serv- 
ice of  the  sage  and  counselor.  He  had  not  hesitated 
to  differ  with  those  who  had  cherished  with  him  com- 
mon ideals  and  purposes  that  he  might  attest  his  loy- 
alty to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  country's  greatest 
good. 

St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 

The  career  ©f  Benjamin  Harrison  since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  White  House  has  answered  the  query 
as  to  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  ex-presidents?"  His 
life  since  then  has  shown  that  an  occupant  of  the  White 
House  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any  field 
in  which  he  enters.  As  a  lawyer.  General  Harrison 
has  figured  in  many  important  cases,  some  of  them 
international,  in  the  past  half-dozen  years.  He  has 
been  in  demand  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker.  His 
words  on  all  subjects  which  he  touched  have  always 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.  There  has 
not  been  in  our  day  a  more  public-spirited,  more  intel- 
ligent, and  better-balanced  American  than  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

New  York  Sun  (Rep.) 

•  When  General  Harrison  laid  down  the  functions 
of  the  federal  executive  he  seemed  likely  long  to  enjoy 
the  unstinted  esteem  and  confidence  with  which  his 
countrymen  regarded  him.  For  an  ex-president  of  his 
acknowledged  professional  ability  and  impressive  ele- 
vation of  character  there  were  still  opportunities  of 
large  usefulness.  He  has  remained  in  the  public  eye, 
first  as  counsel  for  Venezuela  in  the  boundary  dispute 
referred  to  the  Paris  court  of  arbitration,  and,  again, 
as  one  of  the  American  members  of  the  permanent  tri- 
bunal established  by  the  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  his 
views  concerning  certain  pending  questions,  no  doubt 
is  possible  regarding  the  motives  which  led  him  to  ex- 
press them.  No  more  genuine  American,  no  more  de- 
voted lover  of  his  countrymen,  has  lived  in  later  days. 
New  York /i>»>wa/( Dem.) 

Benjamin  Harrison  has  died  too  soon.  There 
should  have  been  at  least  ten  years  more  of  growing 
fame  for  him  and  service  to  his  country.  Until  he  left 
the  presidency  Harrison  was  regarded  as  an  honest, 
but  rather  narrow,  partisan.  But  from  that  time  he 
steadily  broadened.  Gradually  the  feeling  grew  that 
here  was  something  more  than  a  party  leader.  He 
took  his  place  in  that  high  company  of  American 
statesmen  who,  after  filling  the  chief  place  in  our  gov- 
ernment, had  stepped  not  down,  but  up  into  a  privacy 
more  illustrious  than  official  rank.  He  became  a  liv- 
ing conscience  for  the  American  people,  helping  them 
to  judge  the  policies  of  the  day  by  permanent 
standards. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American  (Rep.) 

Although  he  had  withdrawn  from  official  life  eight 
years  ago,  General  Harrison  exercised  an  increasing 
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influence  upon  public  opinion  to  the  very  last.  In- 
deed, the  true  measure  of  General  Harrison  has  been 
taken  only  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  al- 
ways known  to  be  a  man  of  high  courage,  whether  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  civil  service.  It  was  inevitable 
that  during  his  activity  in  public  affairs  those  who 
differed  from  him  should  have  had  their  judgment  of 
him  tinged  by  their  political  opinions.  But  after  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency  he  came  to  be  estimated 
universally  at  his  real  worth.  No  private  citizen  com- 
manded greater  respect  from  his  countrymen.  As  a 
proved  patriot,  as  a  sage  counselor,  and  as  a  learned 
statesman,  the  circle  of  his  moral  influence  and  author- 
ity constantly  widened. 

Boston  (Mass.) /r<ra/rf(Dem.) 

Greneral  Harrison's  Americanism  was  unaffected 
and  uncompromising.  The  blood  that  coursed  in  his 
veins  was  an  ichor  of  patriotism.  It  would  not  let  him 
entertain  an  ideal  or  an  ambition  that  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  country  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  free  sovereign  citizenship.  For  this  rea- 
son he  was  implacably  hostile  to  the  idea  of  ruling  sub- 
ject peoples  ineligible  to  share  our  common  rights  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  true  that  he  took  the  first  step 
in  expansion  by  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii ;  but  perhaps  he  would  have  said  that 
he  never  anticipated  governing  it  as  a  colony.  In  fact, 
it  has  already  been  created  a  territory,  which  is  a  po- 
tential state,  in  the  manner  of  all  previous  expansions 
of  the  national  domain. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  AmtrUan  (Kep.) 

President  Harrison's  temperament  was  peculiar. 
While  possessed  of  the  warmest  feelings  in  his  own 
household  and  toward  his  friends,  he  was  as  a  public 
man  as  cold  as  ice.  He  had  absolutely  no  personal 
magnetism,  a  quality  almost  essential  in  politics.  He 
thus  owed  his  rise  in  public  life  and  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  almost  exclusively  to  his  abilhy 
and  character;  but  his  absolute  lack  of  the  ordinary 
arts  of  the  politician  undoubtedly  cut  short  his  public 
career.  His  sincerity  and  fairness,  nevertheless,  en- 
deared him  to  a  large  munber  of  very  excellent  citizens, 
who  cared  less  for  magnetism  than  pure  and  safe  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  the  highest  eulogy  that  can  be 
spoken  of  the  dead  ex-president  is  that  while  he  was 
at  the  helm  no  American  citizen  had  any  fear  for  the 
honor  or  safety  of  the  country. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Dispatch  (Rep.) 
It  would  be  an  overestimate  of  General  Harrison's 
achievement  to  rank  him  among  our  great  presidents. 
His  administration  contained  none  of  those  trying 
crises  which  developed  such  figures  as  those  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  his  conservative  guidance  may  have  avoided  such 
exigencies  and  conferred  on  the  United  States  the 
blessing  of  having  an  uneventful  history  during  his 
presidency.  Certainly  no  true  ambition  need  aim 
higher  than  the  record  of  a  statesman  who  kept  his 
country  in  safe  paths  and  earned  the  good-will  and 
esteem  of  all  parties. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Enmtirtr  (Dem.) 
The  death  of  Benjamin  Harrison  is  a  sorrowful 
event  to  every  citizen  who  has  pride  of  country.  He 
had  worthily  occupied  the  greatest  of  all  offices.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  great  ability,  honesty,  dignity,  and  patriot- 
ism that  party  lines  may  well  be  effaced  in  making  up 
a  general  estimate  of  him  as  a  man,  and  the  people 
would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  been  spared 
many  years  longer,  a  model  for  what  a  retired  chief  ex- 


ecutive ought  to  be.  He  combined  the  simplicity  of  a 
true  American  dtizen  with  the  quality  which  inspired 
deep  respect,  if  not  reverence.  He  hsui  become  a  sage 
and  patriardh  of  the  republic,  whose  judgment  was 
looked  up  to  by  all  fair  and  thoughtful  men. 

The  Shifting  of  Sentiment  in  the  Soath 

Baltimore  (Md.)  MaHufatturtrs'  Rtcord.    Condensed  for 
P0BUC  Opinion 

Not  so  many  days  ago  a  young  South  Carolinian, 
W.  B.  Smith  Whaley,  asserted  that  protection  is  need- 
ed more  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  or  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  and,  recognizing  the  common 
fundamental  principle  in  the  ship  subsidy  project  and 
his  own  view  of  the  tariff,  he  added :  "The  day  will 
come  when  the  south,  of  all  sections  of  our  country, 
will  be  the  stoutest  protecticmist  and  the  most  urgent 
for  the  subsidizing  of  American  ships,  because  each 
year  its  manufactures  are  increasing."  This  epitome 
of  growing  southern  economic  opinion  impresses  a 
student  of  national  politics,  whether  or  not  he  agrees 
with  it,  because  its  author  speaks  not  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  successful  builder  and  director  of  cotton  mills, 
who  has  been  forced  to  study  carefully,  intelligently, 
and  broadly  all  sides  of  the  questions  involving  the 
development  of  southern  industry  and  the  widening  of 
markets  for  the  products  of  southern  manufacturing 
and  agriculture. 

[The  Record  here  examines  the  stand  taken  by  va- 
rious southern  senators  and  representatives  in  favor 
of  protective  duties  when  the  Wilson  and  Dingley 
bills  were  before  congress,  and  says  of  the  trend  of 
opinion  that  has  developed  since  then :]  There  seems 
to  be  the  determination  to  make  the  best  for  the  south 
out  of  every  circumstance,  regardless  of  long-cherished 
local  political  theories,  and  even  of  party  platforms,  if 
they  appear  not  merely  useless,  but  dangerous  to  the 
section's  material  welfcire.  It  is  not  confined  to  men 
in  public  life  or  to  the  tariff  question.  Senator  McEn- 
ery's  bold  assertions  about  protection.  Senator  Mc- 
Laurin's  equally  bold  attitude  toward  ship  subsidies 
and  other  questions  connected  with  the  recent  expan- 
sion of  American  interest,  are  paralleled  by  the  strong 
position  regarding  the  gold  standard  maintained  by 
merchants,  manufacturers,  financiers  and  railroad 
leaders  from  Maryland  to  Texas,  identified  for  a  gen- 
eration with  the  dominant  party,  the  leadership  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  in  demands  that  the  United  States 
shall  preserve  and  extend  its  trade  opportunities  in 
the  east,  and  by  the  general  support  in  the  south  of 
plans  for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  waterway, 
the  establishment  of  an  Appalachian  forest  reserve, 
the  nourishing  of  Atlanta,  Nashville,  and  Charleston 
expositions,  and  liberality  in  appropriaticms  for  a  fast 
mail,  for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings. 

All  these,  varied  in  design,  in  essence  are  the  same. 
They  would  have  shaken  to  its  foundations  the  domi- 
nant southern  statesmanship  of  half  a  century  ago. 
The  question  now  is.  What  seems  to  be  the  trend  of 
today's  southern  statesmanship?  It  seems  to  have  this 
view :  Until  quite  recently  the  south  had  continued  to 
occupy  its  .old  position  of  supplying  much  of  the  basis 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  still  contributes 
in  the  way  of  raw  and  manufactured  cottcxis,  tobacco, 
naval  stores,  lumber,  cottonseed  products,  iron,  coal, 
live  stock  and  food  stuffs  nearly  a  third  of  the  national 
exports,  the  position  as  to  shipping  facilities  once 
occupied  by  the  north  to  the  south  being  now  held  by 
foreign  nations  toward  the  United  States.  But,  has- 
tened by  the  developments  from  a  protective  tariff. 
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some  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  be- 
come so  well  organized  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
older  industrial  nations  in  their  home  fields,  and  to  be- 
come pioneers  in  new  ones. 

TWs  transformation  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
luirest  in  the  older  countries  tending  to  commercial 
hostility  against  the  United  States,  which  even  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  reciprocity  may  not  turn  aside,  and  an 
indination  in  regions  lying  close  to  Nova  Scotia  coal, 
Bell  Island  iron,  and  Canadian  lumber  to  let  down  the 
tariff  bars  against  them,  no  matter  how  the  developing 
resources  of  the  kind  in  the  south  may  be  affected.  In 
those  regions  is  the  practical  reason  for  the  cry  for 
raw  material  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  polit- 
ical south  was  induced  to  join  in  1894.  That  cry, 
covered,  perhaps,  in  the  B{d)cock  proposition,  aimed 
ostensibly  against  the  "trusts,"  if  carried  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion,  might  set  back  the  south  a  half  a 
century. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  reasoning  in  the  conduct  of 
not  a  few  southerners  in  1897  and  subsequently.  They 
are  not  all  in  agreement  among  themselves  as  to  all 
things.  The  supporter  of  a  ship  subsidy  bill  may  still 
cling  to  free  silver.  The  gold  standard  advocate  may 
demand  protection  for  rice  and  for  Sea  Island  cotton. 
Both  may  agree  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  should  be 
built  promptly  and  dispute  about  the  value  of  the  Phil- 
ippines as  a  vantage-point  for  trade  in  the  east  or 
about  the  ultimate  relations  of  this  country  and  Cuba. 
Their  words  and  their  acts  indicate  clearly  that  they 
are  seeking  to  labor  to  the  best  of  their  light  and  their 
ability  for  the  immediate  and  future  welfare  of  tiie 
south,  and  are  asking  certain  questions  in  common, 
thus: 

In  the  absence  of  an  absolute  rule  for  government 
and  of  clearly-defined,  eternal  principles  in  economics, 
is  not  the  statesmanship  of  the  south  to  be  the  politics 
that  will  be  bold  enough,  prompt  enough,  and  wise 
enough,  even  though  the  wisdom  may  l«  worldly,  to 
avail  itself,  for  the  south's  defense  and  nurture,  of 
every  phase  of  national  legislation  or  international 
complication  that  may  add  material  strength  to  the 
south? 

For  the  student  these  questions  and  the  develop- 
ments from  their  answers  within  the  next  few  years 
will  be  of  deep  practical  interest,  whether  he  be  an  ab- 
solute tree  trader,  a  man  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  a 
combiner  of  incidental  protection  with  revenue,  a  be- 
liever in  the  home  market  with  a  reciprocity  compro- 
mise as  giving  ready  access  to  raw  material,  or  an  ex- 
treme protectionist ;  whether  he  believe  in  no  form  of 
government  aid,  in  the  theory  of  a  ship  subsidy,  though 
objecting  to  a  particular  form  of  it,  or  in  any  kind  of 
a  subsidy  that  shall  strengthen  the  theory  as  a  woricing 
proposition. 


The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  was  cre- 
ated at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  late  congress,  is,  in 
effect,  a  much-needed  amplification  of  the  office  of 
standard  weights  and  measures,  heretofore  attached 
to  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  bureau  of  the  treas- 
ury department.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new  statute, 
the  national  bureau  of  standards  will  constitute  a  sep- 
arate adjunct  of  the  treasury  department,  with  its  own 
director,  laboratory  building,  and  staff  of  expert  em- 
ployees. Professor  Stratton,  the  head  of  the  weights 
and  measures  office,  has  been  nominated  and  confirmed 
as  director  of  standards,  and  under  his  supervision  the 


working  force  of  the  bureau  will  be  at  once  organized 
and  assigned  to  duty. 

As  described  in  the  act  creating  the  new  bureau  of 
standards,  the  functions  of  the  bureau  will  consist  in 
"the  custody  of  all  standards ;  the  comparison  of  stand- 
ards used  in  scientific  investigations,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  commerce,  and  educational  institutions 
with  the  standards  adopted  or  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment; the  construction,  when  necessary,  of  stand- 
ards and  their  multiples  and  subdivisions ;  the  testing 
and  calibration  of  standard  measuring  apparatus;  the 
solution  of  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
standards ;  and  the  determination  of  physical  constants 
and  the  properties  of  materials,  when  such  data  are  of 
great  importance  to  scientific  or  manufacturing  inter- 
ests and  are  not  to  be  obtained  of  sufficient  accuracy 
elsewhere."  The  services  of  the  bureau  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments, 
scientific  societies,  educational  institutions,  or  any  per- 
sons or  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
other  pursuits  requiring  the  use  of  standards  or  stand- 
ard measuring  instruments.  Reasonable  fees  are  to 
be  charged,  except  to  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  from  this  source  of  revenue  it  is  expected 
that  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  will  be  largely  de- 
frayed. The  cost  of  operation  under  the  initial  sys- 
tem of  organization  will  be  about  $27,000  per  annum. 

Chicago  (111.)  Tribune 

For  want  of  authoritative  standards  in  this  country 
it  has  been  necessary  for  manufacturers  and  for  the 
government  itself  to  send  many  delicate  instruments 
to  Germany  to  be  tested  and  made  accurate.  This 
was  not  only  expensive  and  somewhat  humiliating,  but 
it  was  a  serious  handicap  to  business.  American  in- 
struments were  in  more  or  less  disfavor  abroad,  be- 
cause it  was  said  their  exactness  could  not  be  depend- 
ed upon.  Germany's  standardizing  bureau  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  remark- 
able progress  in  manufacturing  of  that  country.  Eng- 
land and  France  have  such  bureaus,  and  it  was  high 
time  the  United  States  was  attending  to  the  matter,  if 
it  wished  to  keep  pace  with  modern  science. 


Various  Topics 

THE  PHILIPPINE  INFORMATION  SOCIETY,  re- 
cently organized  for  the  purpose  of  putting  within  easy  reach 
of  the  public  the  most  authoritative  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  our  relations  to  the  Filipinos  has  now  issued  seven 
pamphlets  of  its  first  series  of  ten.  The  publications  of  this 
society  are  in  no  sense  partisan.  The  society  has  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  all  the  official  information  on  the  Philippine 
question  that  has  been  published  in  order  that  their  publica- 
tions may  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  In  no  case  has 
material  been  suppressed  or  so  arranged  as  to  strengthen 
either  side  of  the  question.  Pamphlets  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  L.  K.  Fuller,  secretary,  12  Otis  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

COUNT  CASSINI'S  STATEMENT  with  reference  to 
Manchuria,  while  g^iarded  and  unofficial,  goes  to  justify  in 
some  measure  the  apprehension  that  is  felt  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  policy  in  that  quarter  of  China.  The  Russian 
ambassador  pleads  special  conditions  of  menace  to  Russia 
there.  She  suffered,  as  he  claims,  from  an  assault  that  was 
not  directed  at  the  other  powers,  and  from  which  they  did 
not  suffer.  She  replied  to  those  assaults  with  force,  and  she 
is  on  the  ground  to  see  that  there  is  no  renewal  of  the  hos- 
tilities. "Why  are  the  troops  of  the  powers  in  Peking?' 
Count  Cassini  asks.  And  then  he  answers,  "For  the  same 
reason  that  Russia's  troops  are  in  Manchuria."  So  far  so 
good.  But  will  Russia  withdraw  her  troops  from  Manchuria 
when  she,  along  with  the  other  powers,  may  feel  it  safe  to 
withdraw  from  Peking?— Washington  Star. 
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M.  Deroulede's  Revelations 

The  London  Spectator  bases  an  interesting  article 
upon  the  views  lately  expressed  by  M.  D6roulede  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Gaulois  and  upon  a  speech 
made  recently  by  the  exiled  patriot  which  purports  to 
fill  in  some  gaps  in  the  history  of  his  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  military  revolution  two  years  ago : 


The  attempt  was,  Diroulide  says,  perfectly  genu- 
ine, and  it  was  very  much  nearer  succeeding  than  peo- 
ple suppose.  According  to  his  own  stoiy,  M.  D^roul^de 
had  been  in  close  communication  with  the  generals 
commanding  the  troops  then  in  Paris,  and  M.  Faure's 
funeral  was  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  military  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  plebiscitary  republic.  The  narra- 
tive is  not  very  clear  at  this  point,  but  it  would  seem 
that  M.  Deroulede  had  been  more  frank  with  the  gen- 
erals than  with  his  own  political  intimates,  for  he  de- 
scribes himself  and  M.  Marcel  Habert  as  busy  late  <»i 
the  previous  night  in  marking  on  a  map  of  Paris  the 
stations  of  the  troops,  while  in  the  next  room  his 
friends  were  talking  together  "as  much  siu-prised  at 
my  declaration  of  revolt  as  disturbed,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  at  the  close  secrecy  which  I  had  maintained  as 
to  the  means  of  action."  At  this  critical  moment  an 
unnamed  person  entered  the  room  and  put  this  myste- 
rious and  disturbing  question  to  M.  Deroulede: 
"What  would  you  say  if  tomorrow  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans were  suddenly  to  appear  among  your  friends?" 
M.  D6roulede  was  resolved  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  emissary  how  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
be  received.  "I  will  take  him,"  he  said,  "by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  say  I  am  a  plebiscitary  republican." 

Oddly  enough,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  either  of  them  that  the  parts  M.  D^roul^de  assigned 
to  the  duke  and  to  himself  might  be  reversed,  and  that 
the  duke,  being  younger  and  having  more  to  gain, 
might  make  overtures  to  the  nape  of  M.  Deroulede's 
neck.  Possibly  they  knew  their  man  too  well.  From 
this  point  we  pass  into  a  region  of  conjecture.  When 
the  next  day  came  it  turned  out  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  had  been  changed  by  a  "myste- 
rious hand,"  that  the  officers  on  whom  the  conspira- 
tors counted  were  no  longer  in  command,  that  the 
troops  were  no  longer  in  the  positions  on  which  the 
scheme  depended.  This,  of  course,  would  explain  the 
action  which  led  to  M.  Deroulede's  arrest.  He  did 
make  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  generals  in  command, 
but  either  he  was  not  the  general  he  expected  to  find, 
or  he  was  so  much  upset  by  the  change  in  the  day's 
arrangements  that  he  had  not  the  nerve  to  give  the 
expected  reply. 

M.  Deroulede's  surmises  as  to  the  treachery  of  his 
secret  visitor  have  no  great  appearance  of  truth.  Why 
should  the  idea  of  betrayal  be  brought  in?  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  the  government  had  all  along  been 
aware  of  M.  Deroulede's  intentions,  and  had  left  him 
to  mature  them  in  order  to  defeat  them  more  easily? 


By  taking  this  course  they  left  him  no  time  to  rejoin 
his  broken  threads.  M.  Deroulede  was  left  to  pin  all 
his  hopes  on  a  particular  g^oup  of  generals,  and  then 
at  the  very  last  moment  this  particular  group  was  re- 
moved. This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  very  much  more 
natural  and  probable  than  the  one  which  M.  D^rouiede 
prefers.  To  the  Times  correspondent,  and,  stranger 
still,  to  M.  Yves  Buyot,  it  seems  immaterial  whidi 
theory  is  adopted.  Both  are  alike  damning  to  M.  Du- 
puy.  Either  way,  says  M.  Guyot,  M.  Dupuy  knew  of 
M.  Deroulede's  preparations,  and  knowing  of  them  he 
did  not  prosecute  their  author  for  high  treason.  His 
omission  to  do  this  makes  him  as  mudi  a  traitor  as  M. 
Deroulede  himself,  and  he  ought  at  once  to  be  im- 
peached before  the  high  court.  It  seems  to  us  that 
M.  Dupuy  did  the  existing  republic  a  far  gfreater  serv- 
ice by  singling  out  for  prosecution  the  least  impos- 
ing of  M.  Deroulede's  offenses.  To  drag  him  down  to 
the  level  of  a  Seine  jury  disposed  of  him  far  more 
effectually  than  if  he  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  great  political  offender. 

Queer  Conditions  in  Macedonia 

Writing  from  Salonica,  a  correspondent  of  Die 
Information  announces  that  the  Macedonian  central 
committee  in  Sofia  is  broken  up.  This  will  be  a  sad 
blow  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  for  this  committee 
and  its  revolutionary  schemes  gave  them  the  best  of 
excuses  for  the  irregular  and  lawless  deeds  which  they 
continually  perpetrated  in  Macedonia.  Every  one  in 
Turkey  is  aware  that  Herr  Saragow  and  his  friends, 
who  promise  us  a  rising  in  Macedohia  every  spring, 
are  absolutely  powerless  to  carry  through  any  revolu- 
tionary project — more,  their  activity  was  not  directed 
against  the  Turkish  power ;  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  attempts  to  murder  certain 
Servian,  Greek,  and  Roumanian  agitators ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  agitation  was  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
the  Turkish  government  on  the  heart  of  the  Balkan 
f>eninsula.  "Die  Turks,  or,  at  least,  the  government  of 
Macedonia,  were  the  last  to  desire  the  extinction  o: 
this  committee. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  its  dissolution  has  done  anything  to  improve  the 
situation  in  Macedonia;  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
Sofia  committee  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  "Mace- 
donian central  committees"  which  are  managed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Sofia  committee,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. An  event  which  happened  only  last  week  m 
this  very  town  of  Salonica  shows  plainly  enough  that 
the  government  will  have  to  reckon,  not  with  one,  but 
with  many,  "central  committees"  which  have  a  com- 
mon plan  of  campaign.  There  appeared  at  the  house 
of  Piperkow  brothers,  who  keep  a  large  grocery  shop, 
some  "agents"  of  the  central  committee.  These  men 
asked  for  the  reward  which  had  been  promised  them 
for  their  activity.  One  of  the  brothers  Piperkow  an- 
swered that  he  personally  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  advised  them  to  apply  to 
the  president  himself.  This  answer  was  not  at  all  to 
the  taste  of  the  agents,  and  one  of  them  dealt  Herr 
Piperkow  such  a  severe  blow  with  an  iron  bar  that  he 
fainted;  whereupon  the  "agents"  incontinently  took 
to  flight,  but  were  soon  overtaken  and  thrown  into 
prison.  As  a  result  of  an  official  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  Herr  Piperkow  was  the  treasurer  of  a  "central 
committee,"  the  operations  of  which  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  center  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
An  official  stamp  was  found,  also  a  small  printii^ 
press,  some  fifty  revolvers,  a  number  of  daggers  and 
other  weapons.    The  leading  merchants  of  the  town 
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seem  to  have  been  connected  with  this  committee,  and 
many  of  them  were  immediately  arrested.  Some  were 
kept  in  prison,  others,  no  doiAt,  by  paying  a  hand- 
some "baksheesh,"  were  set  free  at  once. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  committees  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  larger  towns  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  "liberaticm"  of  Macedonia — 
a  consummation  which  they  desire  to  effect  by  the 
murder  of  such  teachers  and  ecclesiastics  who  happen 
not  to^  be  Bulgarians ;  and  thus  the  dissolution  of  the 
committee  at  Sofia  will  scarcely  put  an  end  to  the  evil 
condition  of  things  which  presses  so  hardly  on  the 
common  people  of  Macedonia.  It  is,  firstly,  the  div- 
ision of  the  people  into  factions  (which  have  their 
origin  in  racial  and  religious  antipathies),  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  ignorance  in  which  they  are  purposely  kept 
by  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  which  causes 
fierce  and  perpetual  disturbances  in  a  hundred  places 
over  the  whole  country.  These  disturbances  are  at- 
tributed by  the  European  press  to  the  agency  of  some 
"central  committee,"  but  they  are  really  totally  inde- 
pendent of  such  cause.  Macedonia  is  a  great  forcing 
ground  for  many  local  feuds  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  central  committee;  they  are  the  result  of 
kjcal  difficulties,  and  will  only  be  terminated  when 
those  difficulties  disappear.  It  is  not  the  destruction 
of  the  committees,  but  an  improvement  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  required  to  rescue  Macedonia  from  its 
present  anarchy;  but  who  is  there  to  give  it  better 
government? 

The  Decline  of  Cabinet   Government  in  Great 
Britain 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
decline  of  cabinet  government  in  Great  Britain.  In 
that  decline  he  has  discovered  opportunities  by  which 
the  royal  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  sovereign, 
may  make  indefinite  encroachments.  The  pith  of  Mr. 
Stead's  contention,  which  he  elaborates  in  an  article 
in  the  current  Contemporary  Review,  London  (New 
York:  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.),  is  that  the  king,  if  he  has 
a  clear  idea  of  the  policy  which  the  nation  should  pur- 
sue, could  hardly  wish  for  a  wider  field  and  a  freer 
hand  for  exercising  whatever  faculty  he  may  have  for 
statesmanship  than  those  which  he  has  inherited  fr<Mn 
his  mother. 

What  is  this  inheritance  ?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Stead  quotes  Mr.  Gladstone:  "Every  dis- 
covery of  a  blot  that  the  studies  of  the  sovereign  in 
the  domain  of  business  enable  him  to  make  strength- 
ens his  hands  and  enhances  his  authority."  In  other 
words,  the  blunders  of  an  incompetent  prime  minister 
and  his  cabinet  are  just  so  much  grist  to  the  royal  mill, 
and  if  an  able  sovereign  chooses  to  interfere  and  rec- 
tify them,  the  people  will  not  only  accept,  but  welcome 
such  interference ;  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  large- 
ly measured  by  the  folly  and  ineptitude  of  his  minis- 
ters. The  king  inherits  a  discretionary  power  which 
he  can  exert  without  public  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  for 
the  relations  between  sovereign  and  ministers  are  a 
sealed  book.  The  king  may  declare  as  impressively 
as  he  pleases  that  he  will  be  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
but  he  can  be  that  and  still  shape  the  decisions  of  the 
cabinet.  What  is  to  prevent  him?  He  can  in  part 
determine  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  advise  him, 
and  can  afterward  have  unlimited  access  to  them  for 
knowledge,  reproof,  instruction,  and  for  what  may 
amount  to  command,  though  not  expressed  as  such. 
Therein  is  the  margin  where  a  strong  sovereign  feels 
his  power,  not  in  overt  acts,  but  insinuated  through  the 
innumerable  avenues  of  royal  influence  and  approach. 


.  And  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  protects 
him,  for  he  may  mold  the  premier  to  his  will,  while 
the  premier's  decisions  are  none  the  less  accounted 
those  of  the  popular  majority  that  elects  him. 

Commenting  upon  the  state  of  affairs  thus  dis- 
closed, the  New  York  Commercial-Advertiser  sajrs: 
"It  is  plain  that  cabinet  government  in  Great  Britain 
is  not  shielded  by  constitutional  practice  from  pos- 
sible radical  modifications.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  and  forcefulness  of  the  prime  minister, 
whose  personality  might  be  strong  enough  to  resist  or 
overcome  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign.  Neverthe- 
less, the  late  queen  prevailed  in  more  than  one  differ- 
ence with  her  ministers,  and  to  that  extent  created 
precedents  none  the  less  potent  because  unknown  to 
the  law.  They  would  be  of  cumulative  force  in  the 
hands  of  a  capable  successor.  The  queen's  career  is  a 
new  stage  in  the  development  of  cabinet  government, 
a  stage  in  which  the  sovereign  acquires  power  by  coun- 
sel, becomes  more  like  a  working  president,  and  less 
like  a  political  figurehead.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
the  king  will  do  with  that  part  of  his  inheritance." 

Germany  in  Central  Amer  c 

In  connection  with  the  consular  report  quoted  be- 
low, which  shows  the  extent  of  German  interests  in 
Central  America,  it  is  natural  to  recall  the  article  on 
Germany  and  ^e  Monroe  Doctrine  (see  Public 
Opinion,  25  January,  1900)  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
London  Spectator  commented  upon  the  dream  of  Ger- 
man empire  in  South  America,  and  quoted  "the 
thoughtful  German"  as  saying:  "If  we  use  the  fore- 
sight and  preparation  which  we  have  used  in  the  past 
we  can  without  war  and  without  injury  to  what  should 
alivays  to  us  be  a  friendly  power  induce  America  to 
cease  playing  the  dog-in-Uie-manger  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  to  allow  us  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  great  em- 
pire already  prepared  for  us  by  German  enterprise." 

We  now  quote  from  the  report  referred  to,  which 
comes  from  U.  S.  Consul  Henry  W.  Diederich  at 
Bremen :  

Germany  has  recently  appointed  its  first  salaried 
consul  to  Central  America,  where  German  com- 
mercial interests  have  been  rapidly  increasing  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  newly  appointed  official  is 
accredited  to  die  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  his  consulate 
will  be  established  at  Managua.  Besides  this  sal- 
aried consul,  there  are  at  present  in  Central  America 
fifteen  other  German  feed  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and 
consular  agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  at  least  four  thousand  German  residents 
and  business  firms  in  that  country. 

The  Germans  in  Central  America  occupy  a  prom- 
inent position,  both  in  a  business  and  a  social  way. 
They  are  owners  or  managers  of  extensive  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  enterprises,  of  important 
railroads  and  electrical  plants.  They  are  excellent 
physicians  and  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  are  fore- 
most in  every  profession,  trade,  and  occupation. 
It  has  been  officially  stated  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment that  there  are  invested  in  Central 
America,  in  real  estate,  industrial  enterprises,  and 
banking  busiiuss.  $59,500,000;  and  the  large  Ger-" 
man  business  houses,  wliicli  arc  quite  numerous  10 
Nicaragua.  Gii;innia!a.  and  Costa  Rica,  not  only 
transact  all  ihc  business  between  Germany  and  Cen- 
tral America,  but  also  control  most  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  latter  and  England  and  ^  California.  Ger- 
man farms  and  plantations  occupy  more  than  742,000 
acres,  on  which  are  planted  20,000,000  coffee  trees. 
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The  trade  between  Germany  and  Central  America 
annually  amounts  to  from  $7,140,000  to  $11,900,000. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  thoroughness  of 
German  methods  generally,  with  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress this  nation  has  been  making  during  the  past 
dozen  years  in  almost  every  field  of  human  activity, 
and  know  how  alert  it  is  to  extend  its  trade  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  need  not  be  told  that  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  German  consular  service  in  Central 
America  is  a  step  of  no  mean  importance. 

The  German  East  African  Railviray 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

The  early  construction  of  a  railway  from  Dar  es 
Salaam  to  Mrogoro,  in  German  East  Africa,  will  be 
secured,  it  is  stated,  Iw  an  arrangement  of  the  impe- 
rial government  with  German  capitalists  by  which  the 
former  will  guarantee  3  per  cent  on  a  loan  of  $6,000,- 
000  and  grant  besides  certain  concessions  of  land  and 
mining  rights.  Five  years  will  be  required  for  the 
work.  At  present  trade  with  the  interior  is  hampered 
by  the  want  of  transportation  facilities,  so  that  little 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  posession  of  an  extensive 
territory.  The  telegraph  line  which  Cecil  Rhodes  is 
extending  northward  along  Lake  Tanganyika  toward 
Khartoum  will  do  something  to  help  the  development 
of  trade  in  the  German  sphere,  but  a  railroad  from  the 
lake  to  the  coast  is  what  is  most  needed.  Formerly 
each  slave  brought  to  the  coast  was  required  to  carry 
freight,  but  that  resource  is  gone. 

As  the  Uganda  railway  is  approaching  completion, 
there  is  an  apprehension  that  it  will  absorb  much  traf- 
fic that  ought  to  go  to  German  ports.  Its  effect  in 
confirming  the  present  regime  in  Uganda  is  unques- 
tionable. At  present  the  British  administrative  head- 
quarters are  at  Port  Alice,  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  where 
King  Ashali,  of  the  Upper  Nile  district,  recently  made 
a  visit  to  pay  his  respects.  Kabaka  Chiva,  the  young 
king  of  Uganda,  is  also  reported  to  have  been  recently 
the  recipient  of  tokens  of  respect  from  neighboring 
chiefs.  A  notable  effect  of  the  completion  of  the 
Uganda  railway  will  be  the  increase  of  facilities  for 
reaching  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Congo  State, 
as  well  as  points  in  the  western  part  of  the  German 
sphere  and  along  the  Nile  between  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  Fashoda.  Those  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  been  held  rather  insecurely  owing  to  obstacles 
to  the  transportation  of  men  and  supplies,  but  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  will  help  England,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  to  meet  any  crisis  that  may  occur. 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  Example 

Two  communications  from  Andrew  Carnegie, 
which  were  officially  made  public  March  13,  tell  of  his 
retirement  from  active  business  life  and  of  his  donation 
of  $5,000,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  fund  for  super- 
annuated and  disabled  employees  of  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany, and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Braddock,  Home- 
stead, and  Duquesne  libraries.  This  benefaction  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  many  created  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
and,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  prob^ly 
without  a  parallel  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  fund 
will  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  the 
savings  fund,  established  by  the  company  fifteen  years 
ago  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  In  this  latter 
fund  nearly  $2,000,000  of  the  employees'  savings  are 
on  deposit,  on  which  the  company  by  contract  pays  6 
per  cent  and  lends  money  to  the  workmen  to  build 
their  own  homes.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  a  further 
donation  to  New  York  city  of  $5,200,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  sixty-five  branch  library  buildings  provided 
the  city  furnishes  the  sites  and  maintenance. 

New  York  Evtning  Post 

In  the  step  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  taken  he  has 
set  an  example  which  can  be  imitated  by  a  host  of  men, 
in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  who  have  won  success  by 
the  time  they  reach  later  middle  life,  and  who  have 
still  before  them  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  activity.  Mr.  Camepe  explains  that 
ever  since  his  youth  he  has  meant  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness before  old  age,  for  these  excellent  reasons: 

The  fathers  in  olden  days  taught  that  a  man  should  have 
time  before  the  end  of  his  career  for  the  "making  of  his 
soul."  I  have  always  felt  that  old  age  should  be  spent,  not, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  in  "making  mickle  mair,"  but  in  making 
a  good  use  of  what  has  been  acquired,  and  I  hope  my  friends 
of  Pittsburg  will  approve  of  my  action  in  retiring  while  still 
in  full  health  and  vigor,  and  I  can  reasonably  expect  many 
years  for  usefulness  in  fields  which  have  other  than  personal 
aims. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  this  sound  philoso- 
phy of  life  so  much  needed  to  be  preached  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  there  is  no 
country  whose  active  and  successful  men  of  affairs 
from  the  years  in  the  fifties  on  so  much  need  to  hear 
it.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  drift  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation  and  its  immediate 
predecessor  away  from  the  habit  which  had  prevailed 
in  earlier  days  of  a  man's  retiring  when  he  had  ac- 
quired a  competence.  This  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  in- 
dividual man  who  will  never  intermit  the  feverish  ac- 
tivity which  has  at  last  become  his  normal  condition 
until  the  final  quietus  comes.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
the  community.  The  town,  the  city,  the  state,  sttffer 
because  men  who  should  render  public  service  devote 
themselves  to  their  private  aflfairs  when  they  should 
pve  themselves  leisure,  and  then  devote  a  large  share 
of  that  leisure  to  public  betterment. 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Timts 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  earned  the  right  to  retire.  He 
has  provided  for  himself,  and  he  has  provided  for  an 
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anny  of  men  by  creating  a  great  establishment  which 
employs  labor  and  disburses  a  fortune  in  wages  every 
month.  He  has  contributed  in  marked  degree  to  the 
advancement  of  every  industrial  pursuit.  In  his  re- 
tirement he  leaves  the  world  his  debtor  in  spite  of  the 
fortune  he  has  acctmiulated.  Yet  he  has  not  with- 
drawn from  business  until  he  has  so  arranged  his  af- 
fairs that  all  will  be  continued  on  the  same  gigantic 
scale  as  at  present.  No  doubt  Mr.  Carnegie  could  do 
more  if  he  cared  to  remain  in  the  management  of  the 
great  works  he  has  created.  However,  no  one  will 
question  his  wisdom  in  devoting  the  future  to  the  rest 
that  he  has  promised  himself  and  to  the  enjoyment  he 
finds  in  the  distribution  of  his  wealth. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  chosen  a  wise  method  to  achieve 
solid  distinction.  The  mere  accumulation  of  money 
has  never  made  anybody  distinguished.  The  test 
comes  in  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  power  which  it 
confers,  and  this,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  fre- 
quently the  more  difficult  problem  to  wisely  solve.  He 
has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  we  have  his  word  for 
it  that  it  is  only  a  beginning.  But  the  example  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  gifts.  There  are  many  other 
men  gathering  in  enormous  fortunes.  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  setting  up  measurements  by  which  the  public  will 
henceforth  estimate  the  possessors  of  those  fortunes. 
That  standard  will  be  Carnegie's  matchless  monu- 
ment. A  new  rule  of  moral  responsibility  is  being  es-. 
tablished  in  the  modem  world  to  meet  its  new  condi- 
tions, and  the  man  of  wealth  must  hereafter  be  a  phil- 
anthropic and  public-spirited  man,  else  the  only  effect 
of  his  riches  will  be  to  prejudice  him  in  the  public  eye. 
This  is  a  contr&ution  to  the  twentieth  century  not  to 
be  measured  in  millions  or  billions.  It  is  simply  in- 
calculable. 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  doctrine  of 
the  trusteeship  oi  wealth.  Andrew  Carnegie  puts  it 
in  practice  in  his  gift  of  $5,000,000  to  the  people  of 
Pittsburg.  The  example  is  worth  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons  and  is  bound  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  other  rich  men  in  future.  Our  productive  and  so- 
cial systems  must  inevitably  shape  themselves  along 
the  line  of  national  thought  and  political  institutions. 
It  is  as  an  indication  that  men  of  vast  wealth  may  be 
found  ready  to  accept  the  American  ideal,  as  well  for 
the  disposition  of  their  fortunes  as  for  their  accumula- 
tion, that  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  is  chiefly  valuable.  His 
act  is  a  creed,  written  in  brick  and  marble  and  to  be  re- 
newed yearly  in  food  and  shelter  and,  more  priceless 
than  either,  the  opportunities  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit  which  make  for  righteousness. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

D.  L.  Cbasb.  Editor  of  Railroad  Trainmen' t  Journal,  in  March 
Gunton's  Magatine,  New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  organized 
at  Oneonta,  New  York,  September  23,  1883,  is  a  pro- 
tective labor  and  insurance  association ;  that  is,  it  en- 
deavors to  secure  for  its  members,  and  all  others  in  the 
same  class  of  service,  what  is  believed  in  fairness  to  be 
due  to  them  in  the  way  of  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  it  conducts  an  insurance  department  on 
the  mutual  assessment  plan,  in  which  every  member, 
physically  qualified,  must  participate.  The  organiza- 
tion is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  trade  organization, 
although  its  members  come  from  the  train  service  of 
the  steam  railroads  and  each  member  must  be  em- 
ployed thereon  as  either  conductor,  baggageman, 
bralceman,  or  switchman. 


The  protective  feature  of  the  organization  has  been 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  most  satisfactory- 
results.  To  demonstrate  briefly  what  has  been  done^ 
the  statement  can  be  made  that  at  present  the  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  have  secured  contracts  upon  all 
of  the  leading  roads  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
These  contracts  represent  increased  wages,  slrorter 
hours,  improved  conditions  of  service,  ai^  guarantee 
promotion  if  ability  warrants,  in  addition  to  which  they 
assure  the  right  of  appeal  against  unjust  treatment  and 
generally  cover  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  rules 
governing  the  service.  An  average  increase  in  wages 
of  thirty-five  per  cent  has  been  secured  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  organization.  The  insurance  depart- 
ment is  operated  from  the  fund  raised  for  the  conduct 
of  the  general  business  of  the  organization,  and  every 
dollar  received  on  the  assessments  is  paid  back  in  the 
payment  of  claims.  At  this  writing  the  amount  paid 
reaches  the  respectable  sum  of  $6,250,000.  Insurance 
is  provided  against  disability  and  death,  at  a  rate  of 
$20  per  thousand  per  year.  Three  classes  of  policies 
are  issued ;  namely,  for  $400,  $800,  and  $1,200. 

In  its  operation,  the  brotherhood  is  thoroughly 
democratic ;  it  interferes  with  neither  religious  nor  po- 
litical opinions ;  it  endeavors  to  educate  its  members, 
that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions.  It  has  raised  the  financial, 
moral,  and  intellectual  standing  of  its  members  and 
their  families,  as  can  be  attested  by  their  comfortable 
homes,  their  high  standing  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  education  that  each  family  head  is 
trying  to  give  to  his  children,  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages that  shows  for  itself  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  families  of  our  railroad  employees. 

Growth  of  Vice  in  New  York  Tenements 

The  March  Charities  Review  contains  the  report 
in  full  of  the  tenement-house  commission  appointed 
last  year  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
to  examine  into  the  tenement-house  question  and  re- 
port a  code  of  tenement-house  laws.  A  proposed  code 
of  tenement-house  laws,  which  contains  few  radical 
departures  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  tene- 
ment-house laws,  accompanies  the  report,  and  with  the 
main  report  are  sent  twenty-six  special  reports  which 
were  made  to  the  commission  during  the  investigation. 
The  commission  recommends  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  permanent  tenement-house  department  in  the 
municipal  government.  It  expresses  belief  that  the 
continuous  attention,  year  in  and  year  out,  of  some  one 
body  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  tenement- 
house  laws,  is  essential  to  their  administration.  The 
commission  has  therefore  recommended  in  one  of  the 
bills  which  accompany  the  report  that  this  department 
shall  be  organized  along  certain  definite  lines ;  that  at 
its  head  shall  be  a  single  commissioner,  who  shall  have 
complete  control  of  his  department,  and  who  shall  be 
the  sole  individual  whom  the  people  of  New  York  can 
hold  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  tenement-houses. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  in  Greater  New 
York  82,652  tenement-houses,  containing  2,372,079 
persons,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  city.  The  report  dwells  on  the  alarming  growth 
of  vice  among  this  population : 

The  steady  growth  of  vice  in  the  tenement-houses  has 
come  under  the  personal  observation  of  members  of  the 
commission.  Its  special  investigations,  reinforced  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  including  the  tene- 
ment-house dwellers,  labor  representatives,  and  philanthropic 
workers,  lead  it  to  most  earnestly  protest  against  such  con- 
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ditions.  The  temptations  of  the  game  of  policy,  it  appears, 
are  especially  open  to  the  tenement-house  dweller,  and  the 
commission  urges  upon  the  legislature  that  every  means  be 
taken  to  stamp  out  and  eradicate  this  serious  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

All  the  conditions  which  surround  childhood,  youth, 
and  womanhood  in  New  York's  crowded  tenement 
quarters  make  for  unrighteousness.  They  also  make 
for  disease.  There  is  hardly  a  tenement-house  in 
which  there  has  not  been  at  least  one  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  within  the  last  five  years,  and  in  some 
houses  there  have  been  as  great  a  number  as  twenty- 
two  diflferent  cases  of  this  terrible  disease.  The  most 
terrible  of  all  the  features  of  tenement-house  life  in 
New  York,  however,  is  the  indiscriminate  herding  of 
all  kinds  of  people  in  close  contact,  the  fact  that, 
mingled  with  the  drunken,  the  dissolute,  the  improvi- 
dent, the  diseased,  dwell  the  gfreat  mass  of  the  respec- 
table workingmen  of  the  city  with  their  families. 
Often  in  the  same  house  with  the  prostitute  and  the 
thief  live  people  of  the  greatest  respectability,  honest 
and  hard-working — striving  to  lead  decent  lives  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  be  decent  men  and  women. 

It  appears  that  prostitution  has  spread  greatly 
among  the  tenement-houses.  This  condition  has  re- 
cently grown  worse,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  has 
been  stSficient  effort  cm  the  part  of  the  public  authori- 
ties to  suppress  it.  From  the  statement  of  many  in  a 
position  to  know  facts,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
more  girls  have  been  started,  in  recent  years,  upon  a 
life  of  immorality,  because  of  their  associations  in  the 
tenement-houses,  than  by  all  other  means  combined 
that  supply  this  traffic.  Voicing  the  protests  of  tene- 
ment-house dwellers,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  many 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tenement-house 
people,  the  commission  recommends  legislation  of  a 
stringent  character  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution 
in  tenement-houses.  While  there  may  be  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  regarding  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
enforced  mingling  in  the  same  house  of  old  and  yoimg 
with  prostitutes  and  their  procurers.  Wherever  this 
evil  may  exist,  and  however  it  may  be  dealt  with,  it 
should  be  absolutely  eradicated  from  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor. 

•!• 
Philanthropic  Russian  Women 

Is&BBL  F.  Hapoood,  in  the  March  Chautauquan,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
At  the  head  of  intelligent  and  philanthropic  pro- 
moters of  domestic  industries  stands  Mme.  Sophie 
Davydoff,  known  as  the  author  of  a  magnificent  and 
authoritative  volume  published  by  imperial  command 
on  "Russian  Laces  and  Lace-makers."  She  has 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg  the  "Mary  School  of  Lace- 
making,"  under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress-Dow- 
ager Marya  Feodorovna.  At  that  school  a  score  of 
little  peasant  girls,  acquainted  almost  from  infancy 
with  the  technique  of  rude  lace-weaving,  are  lodged, 
fed,  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning, 
drawing,  and  designing,  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
weaving  of  gold  lace  sown  with  seed  pearls,  for  em- 
presses and  queens ;  and  they  are  expected  to  impart 
their  improved  methods  and  patterns  to  the  women  of 
their  districts  on  their  return  home,  as  sole  recom- 
pense. Mme.  Davydoff's  prominence  and  success  in 
her  branch  of  art  industries  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  sent  by  the  government  to 
France,  Bokhara,  and  Central  Asia  on  special  mis- 
sions ;  also,  in  1892,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ministry  of 
Imperial  Domains,  she  established  organized  woman's 


work  in  the  districts  of  the  Voronezh  government, 
which  had  been  most  devastated  by  the  great  famine, 
opening  schools  for  weaving,  lace-making,  and  em- 
broidery in  many  places.  She  is  chairman  of  the  "So- 
ciety for  Encotu^ging  the  Training  of  Women  im 
Handicrafts,"  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Equally  beneficent,  and  covering  a  range  fuUy  as 
great,  is  the  work  in  which  Baroness  A.  I.  Budberg 
has  been,  interested  for  years :  the  training  of  women 
of  all  classes  in  agricultural  economy.  After  she  had 
carried  on  a  school  for  this  training,  on  her  own 
estate,  at  her  own  expense  for  years,  the  government 
ofiiciaily  recognized  it,  and  last  summer  established 
an  agricultural  school  for  women,  on  the  same  lines, 
near  Moscow,  at  a  place  where  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  institute  for  men  has  long  existed— 
sometimes  with  American  gardeners,  by  the  way. 
Other  women  have  had  schools,  but  the  Baroness 
Budberg's,  the  one  most  frequently  mentioned,  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  private  enterprise  working 
out  a  whole  system  which  the  authorities  have  con- 
sidered worthy  of  adoption.  Baroness  Budberg's 
school  has  two  courses:  one  for  the  "uneducated" 
class,  which  includes  an  elementary  education  in  the 
"three  R's,"  the  other  for  the  "educated"  class,  which 
is  even  more  extensive  than  the  remarkably  broad 
one  provided  in  the  first  instance.  And  what  an  edu- 
cation it  is!  For  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
board  and  tuition  are  furnished,  and  the  pupil  is  in- 
structed in  a  list  of  practical  branches  which  is  too 
long  to  reproduce  here.  I  may  mention,  however, 
dairy  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  dozen  or  more 
sorts  of  cheese;  the  care  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  bees; 
horticulture,  agriculture,  weaving,  spinning,  preserve- 
making,  starch,  soap,  and  candle  making,  setting  the 
table  for  various  occasions,  care  of  linen,  laundry- 
work,  bookkeeping,  hygiene,  first  aid  to  the  wounded, 
care  of  the  sick,  cutting  up  of  meat,  smoking  and 
salting  meats,  sausage  making,  confectionery  aiad 
pastry.  To  this  list,  for  the  educated  class — ^the  mis- 
tresses of  the  manor  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken 
— are  added  arboriculture,  zoology,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, drawing,  political  economy,  knowledge  of 
machinery  (a  vastly  important  item  on  a  big  estate), 
the  veterinary  surgeon's  art,  with  some  practical  in- 
struction in  the  care  of  fruit  trees.  What  finally  in- 
duced the  government  to  adopt  the  idea  of  these  en- 
terprising women  was  that  the  minister  of  agriculture 
was  besieged  with  letters  from  estate  owners  asking 
for  women  with  such  training. 

Various  Topics 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALTRUISTS  has  disbanded. 
The  Altruists  established  a  colony  about  a  year  ago  near 
Morristown,  N.  J.  The  golden  rule  was  painted  on  evety 
fence.  There  was  an  initiation  fee  of  $s  and  a  weekly  fee  of 
$1.  Any  man  or  woman  of  good  character  and  good  habits 
was  eligible  for  membership  in  the  community,  which  guar- 
anteed to  its  members  steady  and  congenial  employment, 
and,  in  the  days  of  sickness  or  superannuation,  sufficient  ease 
and  comfort  The  children  of  the  community  were  to  be 
educated  inexpensively  by  competent  teachers. 

A  BELLAMY  SCHEME  REALIZED:  One  of  the 
latest  cooperative  schemes  is  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  WardenclyflFe,  Long  Island,  which  promises  soon  to  grow 
into  a  city.  The  area  includes  3,500  acres,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  some  English  cities.  It  Is  already  supplied  widi 
an  electric  lighting  system,  an  artificial  ice  plant,  and  other 
modem  conveniences.  TTiis  plan  includes  a  well  conducted 
farm,  dairy,  etc.,  from  which  the  members  are  to  be  supplied 
with  its  products  at  the  lowest  market  price.  A  hunting  pre- 
serve, well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  game,  open  only  to  the 
use  of  members,  is  also  a  feature. 
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The  Effects  of  Athletics 
An  article  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  times  well  with  the  approach  of  the  season 
ef  outdoor  athletics.  The  writer  of  the  article,  Dr. 
W.  Collier,  has  examined  many  young  athletes,  and 
from  his  investigations  and  experience  he  traces  the 
effects  of  excessive  muscular  exertion  on  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  effect  upon  the  lungs  is  to  cause  a  per- 
manent weakness  of  the  organ,  which  interferes  with 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  the  muscular 
effort  continues  an  increasing  amount  of  poisonous 
gas  is  thrown  into  the  blood,  stimulating  the  respira- 
tory center  m  the  brain,  inspiratory  efforts  become 
deeper  and  more  frequent,  and  more  air  is  drawn  into 
the  air-cells,  at  once  impeding  the  circulation  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  a  fight  for  place  is  going  on 
in  the  lungs  between  the  blood  and  the  air ;  the  heart 
beats  more  and  more  quickly,  but  each  ventricular  sys- 
tole is  less  vigorous,  and  as  a  result  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  follows,  and  with  it  a  marked  obstacle 
to  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  exertion 
can  not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  increas- 
ing saturation  of  the  blood  with  the  gas  in  the  end 
brings  about  the  cessation  of  all  efiort. 

From  the  author's  conclusions  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:   

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  dangers,  as  far  as  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  concerned,  of  severe  muscular  ex- 
ertion, sudden  and  prolonged,  in  the  case  of  young 
adolescents,  may  with  a  little  care  be  avoided:  (i)  I 
think  all  boys,  before  being  allowed  to  compete  in 
school  sports,  especially  in  running  or  rowing  races  or 
gymnastic  exercises,  should  undergo  medical  inspec- 
tion, and  that  the  badly  developed,  weakly,  flabby 
muscled  boys  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
these  competitions ;  but  they  should  most  certainly  be 
encouraged  to  go  in  for  graduated  exercises,  as  I  be- 
lieve with  good  medical  supervision  and  a  little  en- 
couragement many  of  these  boys  will  grow  into  fairly 
broad-chested,  muscularly  developed,  healthy  men. 
(2)  Boys  who  are  obviously  growing  with  exceptional 
rapidity,  as  occasionally  happens,  should  foe  advised 
for  a  time  to  avoid  exercises  requiring  great  muscu- 
lar exertion.  (3)  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  say 
that  the  healthy,  strong  boys,  who  take  part  in  all  the 
school  usual  sports — football,  paper-chases,  or  athletic 
sports — might  well  be  examined  once  or  twice  a  year 
by  an  experienced  physician  to  safeguard  against 
overstrain. 

Cases  of  severe  and  sudden  breakdown  from  mus- 
cular exertion  in  the  case  of  well-fed  public  school- 
boys and  university  men  are  exceedingly  rare.  I  have 
known  men  in  face  of  all  advice  row  night  after  night 
in  the  bumping  races  at  Oxford  with  well-marked 
valvular  disease,  and  yet  not  come  to  any  sort  of  g^rief. 
Whatever  changes  are  set  up  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  athletfe  at  the  time  short-winded,  and  perhaps  cause 
precordial  pain  and  discomfort,  but  do  not  produce 


any  striking  and  alarming  symptoms;  the  danger  all 
lies  in  the  future  twenty  years  onward. 

The  points  I  would  insist  on,  as  far  as  school  ath- 
letics are  concerned,  are  as  follows:  (i)  That  before 
engaging  in  athletic  competitions  involving  g^eat  mus- 
cular strain,  the  younger  boys,  however  good  they 
may  be,  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  Icmger 
races — ^mile,  half-mile,  and  quarter-mile — ^against  boys 
two  or  three  years  older  than  themselves,  and  more 
especially  this  would  apply  to  paper-chases;  here  the 
strain  is  often  very  great.  The  paper-chases  should 
be  graded.  (2)  That  the  effort  in  every  case  should 
be  preceded  by  a  period  of  training  and  preparation. 
(3)  I  would  urge  the  school  doctor  to  advise  the  suc- 
cessful athlete  at  school  to  make  his  athletic  career  a 
short  one,  giving  up  severe  athletic  effort  within  three 
or  four  years  of  his  leaving  school.  It  is  in  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  muscular  effort,  or  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  athletic  life  over  too  long  a  period 
of  years,  in  which  the  main  danger  lies. 

I  would  here  call  attention  to  a  form  of  heart-strain 
by  no  means  uncommon  among  girls  and  young 
women.  We  find  it  most  frequently  among  young  do- 
mestic servants  who  have  ^  large  amount  of  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  and  it  is  generally  associated  with 
a  certain  amount  of  anaemia,  and  probably  is  due  to  an 
atonic  condition  of  the  heart  muscle,  induced  by  the 
impoverished  blood.  The  most  prominent  symptoms 
are  breathlessness  on  exertion  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  anaemia  and  excessive  frequency  and  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart. 

In  these  cases  we  may  give  iron  in  various  forms 
for  weeks  with  very  little  benefit ;  it  is  only  when  we 
insist  on  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  for  at  least 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  day  that  our  patients  begin 
to  make  real  improvement.  Often  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  bed  for  a  time.  The  rapid  gfrowth  of 
girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  associated  with 
marked  functional  changes,  renders  them,  I  believe, 
particularly  liable  to  minor  forms  of  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  well  to  remember  this,  as 
in  recent  years  hockey,  swimming,  cycling,  and  tennis 
have  been  taken  up  with  much  vigor  by  them,  and  are 
at  times  overdone,  though  on  the  whole  the  effect  on 
the  health  is  very  beneficial. 


A  Working  Solar  Motor 

SeieHtific  Amtriean,  New  York.      Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 

In  western  America,  within  the  past  twenty  years, 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  regions  where  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  obtain  a  motor  which  can  be 
run  practically  without  fuel.  Such  a  reg^ion  is  the  Cal- 
ifomian  desert,  where  vast  mining  interests  have 
sprung  up,  and  in  arid  sections  where  irrigation  is 
necessary,  and  even  in  the  richest  portions  of  fertile 
California  in  connection  with  the  question  of  irriga- 
tion. On  the  desert  the  sun  shines  almost  continu- 
ously, and  in  southern  California  the  percentage  of 
sunshin''e  to  cloud  is  remarkable.  These  conditi<»is 
have  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  practical 
sun  motor,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  South 
Pasadena,  California,  such  a  machine  has  been  set  up 
and  is  successfully  accomplishing  the  work  for  whi(^ 
it  was  made — ^an  automatic  engine  running  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  This  machine  is  exhibited  at  the  Ostridi 
Farm,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people. 

In  appearance  the  motor  resembles  a  huge  disk  of 
glass,  and  at  a  distance  might  be  taken  for  a  windotiill 
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of  some  kind;  but  the  disk  is  a  reflector  thirty-three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter  on  top,  and  fifteen  feet  on 
the  bottom.  The  inner  surface  is  made  up  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-eight  small  mirrors,  all  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  concentrate  the  sun  upon  the  cen- 
tral or  focal  point.  Here  is  the  boiler,  which  is  thir- 
teen feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  holds  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  leaving  eight  cubic  feet  for  steam. 
The  motor  is  attractive  in  appearance;  built  lightly, 
supported  by  seeming  delicate  shafts,  though  in  reality 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  wind  pressure  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit 
to  the  farm  the  motor  was  the  subject  of  no  little  com- 
ment ;  many  asked  what  made  it  go,  being  unable  to 
understand  the  idea. 

The  reflector  must  face  the  sun  exactly,  and  as 
heavy  as  it  is,  weighing  tons,  it  can  be  easily  moved. 
It  stands,  after  the  fashion  of  the  telescope,  upon  an 
equatorial  mounting,  the  axis  being  north  and  south; 


FRONT  VIZW.SHOWINa  THE  SUN'S   RAYS  CONCBNTRAT. 
BD  ON  THB  BOILBR,  AND  QBARINO  FOR   RBVOLVINQ 
THB  RBFLBCTOR 

the  reflector  follows  the  sun,  regulated  by  a  clock,  the 
work  being  automatic,  as,  in  fact,  is  everything  about 
it.  The  true  focus  is  shown  by  an  indicator,  and  in 
about  an  hour  after  it  is  adjusted  the  boiler  is  seen  to 
have  attained  a  white  heat  and  the  steam-gauge  regis- 
ters one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  steam  is  car- 
ried from  the  suspended  boiler  to  the  engine  in  a  flex- 
ible phosphor-bronze  tube  and  returns  again  from  the 
condenser  to  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  water,  so  that  the 
boiler  is  kept  automatically  full.  The  engine  is  oiled 
automatically,  and  when  the  disk  is  once  turned,  fac- 
ing the  sun,  it  runs  all  day  as  independent  of  an  engi- 
neer as  does  a  windmill. 

The  amount  of  heat  concentrated  in  the  boiler  by 
the  seventeen  hundred  and  odd  mirrors  can  not  be 
realized,  as  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  small  cloud  of 
escaping  steam ;  but  should  a  man  climb  upon  the  disk 
and  cross  it,  he  would  literally  be  burned  to  a  crisp  in 
a  few  seconds.  Copper  is  melted  in  a  short  time  here, 
and  a  pole  of  wood  thrust  into  the  magic  circle  flames 
up  like  a  match.  That  the  motor  is  a  success  is  seen 
by  the  work  it  is  doing — pumping  water  from  a  well, 
illustrating  the  possibilities  of  cheap  irrig^ation,  and 
lifting  fourteen  hundred  gallons  per  minute — equal  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miner's  inches.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  motor  has  produced  results  equal  to 
about  ten  horse-power,  but  fifteen  is  claimed  for  it 


The  Formation  of  Habits 
Robert  Meams  Yerkes  reports  in  the  March  Popih 
lar  Science  Monthly  some  experiments  undertaken  at 
Woods  Holl  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  with 
what  rapidity  turtles  can  learn  and  to  measure  their 
intelligence.  Probably  turtles  were  selected  because 
they  are  commonly  classed  among  the  most  sluggish 
and  unintelligent  of  animals.  A  simple  labyrinth  was 
arranged  through  which  the  turtle  was  compelled  to 
find  his  way  in  order  to  reach  his  nest  On  the  first 
trip  the  turtle  wandered  about  for  thirty-five  minutes, 
the  third  trip  occupied  but  five  minutes,  while  on  the 
thirtieth  trial  the  turtle  reached  the  goal  in  forty  sec- 
onds. In  a  more  intricate  labyrinth  the  first  trial  last- 
ed one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  the  tenth  four  minutes. 
Conmienting  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  form- 
ation of  habits  and  their  significance,  the  writer  says: 

Habits  are  determinants  in  human  life.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  free,  within  limits,  to  form  them;  it  is  also  true  that, 
once  formed,  they  mold  our  lives.  In  the  life  of  the  brute 
habit  plays  an  even  more  important  role  than  it  does  in  man. 
The  ability  to  survive,  for  example,  frequently  depends  upon 
the  readiness  with  which  new  feeding  habits  can  be  formed. 
So,  too,  in  case  of  dangers  habitually  avoided,  those  indivi- 
duals which  form  habits  most  quickly  have  the  best  chances 
of  life.  But  it  is  tmnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  habit  to  all  living  beings,  for  it  is  obvious.  We  have  now 
to  ask,  What  precisely  is  a  habit? 

A  habit  proves  in  analysis  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  tendency  toward  a  certain  action  or  line  of  conduct— a 
tendency  due  to  structural  and  functional  modifications  of 
the  organism  which  have  resulted  from  repetition  of  the 
action  itself;  for  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  animal 
mechanism  without  resultant  changes  in  its  organization. 
These  changes  it  is  which  influence  all  subsequent  activities 
and  constitute  the  physical  basis  of  habit  Repetition  of  an 
act  apparently  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  track  for  the  con- 
trolling nervous  impulse — a  line  of  least  resistance,  so  to 
speak — along  which  the  current  therefore  tends  to  pass. 

Since  habits  make  an  animal  what  it  is  in  great  part,  the 
study  of  their  formation,  of  the  manner  and  rapidity  of  their 
growth,  and  of  their  permanence  must  be  of  practical  as  welt 
as  of  scientific  importance.  We  are  rapidly  realizing,  as  the 
increasing  interest  in  animal  psychology  clearly  indicates, 
that  the  mental  life  of  all  animal  types  must  be  understood 
before  we  can  attain  to  a  satisfactory  science  of  psychology 
or  give  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  mind. 

•!• 

Is  a  Damp  Soil    a  Cause  of  Consumption  ? 

London  Hospital 

For  a  long  time  back  it  has  been  held  that  a  damp 
soil  is  provocative  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Bowditch,  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1862,  laid  it  down  that  a  residence  on 
or  near  a  damp  soil  was  one  of  the  primal  causes  of 
consumption  in  Massachusetts — probably  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  possibly  in  other  portions  of  the  globe.  The 
late  Sir  George  (then  Dr.)  Buchanan,  as  the  result 
of  very  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  in  regard 
to  England,  came  to  much  the  same  conclusion.  He 
investigated  the  variations  in  the  prevalence  of  phthisis 
in  diflFerent  districts  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Kent  (the  area  in  question  covering  3,182  square 
miles  and  embracing  a  population  of  1,118,372),  with 
direct  reference  to  geological  considerations,  especially 
to  perviousness  of  soil  and  contour  of  land.  Putting 
the  results  of  the  two  inquiries  together,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "wetness  of  soil  is  a  cause  of  phthisis 
to  the  population  living  upon  it,"  and  for  many  yjears 
past  this  view  has  been  generally  accepted.  Still  a 
good  many  observers  have  doubted  whether  the  above 
dictum  expressed  the  whole  truth,  and  they  have  laid 
especial  stress  upon  the  excepticoial  cases,  holding  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  obvious  disturbing  cause  sudi  ex- 
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captions  ought  to  invalidate  the  generally  accepted 
conclusion. 

Recently,  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  has  discussed  this 
question  afresh.  He  asks :  "Is  there  an  essential  rela- 
tionship between  wetness  of  soil  and  phthisis  mortal- 
ity among  the  population  living  on  such  soil,  or  is  the 
common  excess  of  phthisis  on  wet  soils  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  lower  class  of  the  conmiunity,  worse 
housed  and  worse  fed,  are  Ukely  to  be  found  dwelling 
on  a  wet  soil  ?"  and  he  answers  that  "it  appears  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  benefit  ascribed  to  drying  the  soil 
has  been  due  really  to  other  factors  of  improvement 
which  commenced  to  operate  about  the  same  time  as 
the  former."  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  phthisis,  viz.,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  has 
been  discovered  since  the  days  when  Buchanan  formu- 
lated his  proposition  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  to 
ask  how  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  prime  cause 
of  tuberculosis  fits  in  with  the  wet-soil  theory.  Like 
overcrowding  and  insufficient  nourishment,  the  wet 
soil,  he  says,  must  be  placed  amcmg  predisposing 
causes ;  and  it  must  be  placed,  furthermore,  in  a  much 
lower  position  than  the  above-mentioned  causes.  Wet 
soil  implies  greater  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation,  more 
easy  provocation  of  catarrhs,  especially  when,  as  would 
ccHnmonly  happen,  it  is  associated  with  cold  and  wet 
houses.  But  a  house  even  on  a  wet  scril  can  be  eflfectu- 
ally  protected,  and  then  the  phthisical  patient  or  the 
person  predisposed  to  phthisis  need  not  suffer. 

The  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  much  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  phthisis  mortality  which  had  seemed 
to  Buchanan  and  others  to  be  due  to  drying  of  the  soil 
was  really  to  be  attributed  to  the  coincident  improve- 
ments in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  reg^d 
to  housing  and  food  which  had  taken  place  in  the  same 
period.  Dr.  Newsholme's  view  is  that  "personal  in- 
fection is  the  main  cause  of  the  spread  of  phthisis,  and 
that  this  occurs  chiefly  where  people  are  most  closely 
agglomerated,  and  live  an  indoor  life;  that  deficient 
nutrition  is  an  important  favoring  cause  of  phthisis, 
and  that  wetness  of  soil  operates  in  a  minor  degree  by 
favoring  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  respiratory  mu- 
cous membrane." 

Various  Topics 

A  NEW  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  FILAMENT  is 
described  in  the  Ztit.  fuer  Beleucht.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Auer  von  Welsbach,  who  in  place  of  carbon  has  substituted 
a  filament  of  osmium,  which  has  the  highest  melting-point 
of  all  metals.  The  life  of  the  osmium  filaments  is  from  700 
to  1,300  hours,  using  1.5  watt  per  candle. 

MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS  IN  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS:  A  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  in  the  London  Lancet  cites 
the  case  of  an  antelope  kid,  killed  in  South  Africa,  which 
had  an  elephantine  head  and  proboscis,  while  the  tail  was  of 
the  proboscidean,  rather  than  of  the  antelope  type.  The 
author  supposes  the  pregnant  ewe  to  have  been  frightened 
by  an  elephant. 

BRAINS:  A  French  investigator  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  brains  of  military  and  naval  men  give  out 
most  quickly.  He  states  that  out  of  every  100,000  men  of 
the  army  or  naval  profession  199  are  hopeless  lunatics.  Of 
the  so-called  liberal  professions,  artists  are  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb tO'  the  brain  strain,  next  the  lawyers,  followed  at  some 
distance  by  doctors,  clergy,  literary  men,  and  civil  servants. 
Striking  an  average  of  this  group,  177  go  mad  to  each  100,- 
000.  Domestic  servants  and  laborers  are  not  far  behind; 
the  professional  men  supply  155  out  of  each  100,000  as  candi- 
dates for  the  lunatic  asylum.  Next,  but  with  a  long  interval, 
come  the  mechanics,  of  whom  66  in  each  100,000  lose  their 
wits.  Wonderful  to  relate,  commercial  men  retain  their 
sanity  the  best  of  the  whole  grroup,  as  they  send  only  42  out 
of  100,000  to  the  mad-house. — Medical  Record. 


RELIGIOUS 

RECENT  DISCUSSIONS  OF  CREEDS 
The  Athanasian  Creed 

New  York  Outlook 

Discussing  the  willingness  of  some  Presbyterians 
to  expose  the  weaknesses  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, the  Toronto  Presbyterian  Review  says  that  they 
do  not  go  further  in  this  respect  than  do  some  Angli- 
can clergymen  in  exposing  similar  weaknesses  in  their 
own  communion.  This  is  true,  as  may  have  been  re- 
cently noted,  especially  ccmceming  the  outrageous 
Athanasian  creed.  Damnatory  clauses  preface  and 
conclude  the  creed,  as  follows :  "Whosoever  will  be 
saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold 
the  CathoUc  faith,  which  faith,  except  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everlastingly,"  and  "This  is  the  Catholic  faith, 
which,  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  can  not  be 
saved."  These  clauses  are  certainly  as  anti-Christian 
as  anything  which  an  extreme  Calvinist  might  con- 
ceive respecting  predestination.  For  the  credit  of  a 
great  theologian  and  church  father,  it  must  always  be 
added  that  tiie  authorship  of  this  creed  by  Athanasius 
has  generally  been  called  in  question  by  modem  schol- 
arship. Athanasius  himself  makes  no  mention  of  the 
creed  now  called  by  his  name ;  it  was  known  as  early 
as  the  sixth  centtu^,  but  was  not  called  Athanasian 
until  a  later  period.  It  must  always  also  be  added  that 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  not  simi- 
larly afflicted ;  its  book  of  common  prayer  is  a  revision 
of  the  English  book.  However,  there  are  outspoken 
liberals  in  England  as  everywhere,  and  recently  in 
Canterbury  cathedral  itself,  Christianity's  most  ancient 
home  in  England,  Dean  Farrar  did  not  hesitate  spir- 
itedly to  protest  against  the  further  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. "Of  all  (lurches,"  he  declared,  "we  go  on 
reciting  the  Athanasian  creed,  most  unsuitable  for 
public  recitation,  most  uncharitable,  and  most  repul- 
sive to  thousands  who  hear  it."  Yet,  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  English  prayer-book,  such  a  creed  must  be 
recited  in  English  churches  on  that  most  inappropriate 
occasion  for  a  display  of  intolerance,  Christmas  day. 
Last  Christmas,  amidst  the  impressiveness  of  West- 
minster abbey,  one  of  the  canons,  in  his  Christmas  ser- 
mon, bravely  and  solemnly  averred  that  it  was  little 
less  than  dishonest  to  disregard  the  chafing  of  the 
Christian  conscience  whenever  the  Athanasian  creed 
was  recited.  He  hoped  that  the  creed  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  service  of  the  church  "and  rele- 
gated to  that  category  of  illustrative  theology  now 
usefully  occupied  by  the  thirty-nine  articles."  So 
de  we. 

A  Creedal  Church  without  a  Creed 

Boston  (Mass.)  Congrtgationaiitt 

This  is  the  phrase  by  which,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  union  in  New  York,  Mardi  4,  the  presi- 
dent of  Auburn  theological  seminary  described  the 
church  in  which  he  is  an  eminent  teacher.  He  meant 
that  the  church  has  practically  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render its  creed  and  is  unwilling  to  formulate  a  new 
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one.  Three  addresses  were  given  at  this  meeting:  the 
first  by  Professor  John  De  Witt,  of  Princeton,  defend- 
ing the  Westminster  Confession  as  it  is ;  the  second  by 
President  G.  B.  Stewart,  of  Auburn,  demanding  a 
new  creed ;  and  the  third  by  Professor  Herrick  John- 
son, pleading  for  a  supplemental  restatement.  Taken 
together,  they  constitute  an  irrefragable  arg^ument  for 
the  necessity  of  new  doctrinal  standards  for  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Dr.  De  Witt  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  strong  mind  clinging  to  venerated  forms  in 
the  effort  to  m^e  them  express  present  beliefs,  but  his 
paper  is,  in  fact,  only  an  appeal  for  delay  because  Pres- 
byterians are  not  now  agreed  as  to  what  they  believe. 
Dr.  Stewart  sums  up  the  indictment  against  the  West- 
minster Confession  by  saying : 

The  confessional  philosophy  is  not  the  philosophy  that 
informs  the  present  theology.  The  science  with  which  it  is 
familiar  is  so  antiquated  as  to  be  incredible.  The  theological 
terminology  in  vogue  when  the  Westminster  assembly  met, 
and  which  it  freely  used,  is  an  unknown  tong^ue  today,  except 
in  theological  seminaries  where  it  is  needed  to  unfold  the 
confession. 

Dr.  Stewart  declares  that  it  is  essential  disloyalty  to 
the  truth,  and  little  short  of  a  crime,  for  the  church  to 
offer  to  our  generation  a  creed  so  far  removed  from 
modern  thought  and  its  expression. 

Dr.  Johnson  points  to  the  chief  unfitness  of  the 
creed  by  saying  that  it  contains  no  expression  of  the 
doctrine  and  duty  of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  world : 
that  across  it  "could  justly  be  written,  The  Gospel  for 
the  Elect  Only."  That  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
misrepresents  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  Dr.  Johnson  places  his  emphasis  on  what  the  creed 
omits,  and  sums  up  his  indictment  in  these  words : 

There  are  three  great  truths  of  Scripture  that  are  among 
the  peculiar  glories  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God — God's 
love  for  a  lost  world,  Christ's  compassion  for  a  lost  world, 
and  the  gospel  universals  for  a  lost  world.  If  these  are  not 
in  the  Scripture,  n«thing  is  in  the  Scripture.  If  these  are  not 
a  part  of  the  good  riews  we  are  commissioned  of  God  to 
tell,  then  there  is  no  good  news  to  tell.  But  they  are  not  in 
our  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith — not  one  of  them. 

These  three  representative  theologians  would  not 
adthit  that  they  agree  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  creed 
for  the  church  whose  ministers  they  are  training.  But 
this  is  the  aggregate  impression  of  their  addresses. 

4* 

The  Democratic  Bishop  of  London 
A  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  says  that 
the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  who  is  on 
the  eve  of  taking  up  the  duties  of  the  see  of  London, 
to  the  bishopric  of  which  he  was  recently  appointed, 
as  Dr.  Creighton's  successor,  has  taken  an  opportu- 
nity to  indicate  that  he  has  a  conception  of  the  dignity 
of  the  office  which  is  far  different  from  the  aloofness 
popularly  associated  with  the  position  of  a  great 
bishop.  In  addressing  a  meeting  of  workingmen  in 
Whitechapel,  he  said  the  first  question  he  asked  when 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  London  was,  whether  he 
would  be  allowed  to  lease  to  others  Fulham  palace  and 
London  house,  the  two  metropolitan  residences  at- 
tached to  the  see.  To  his  great  regret  he  was  told 
that  this  was  impossible.  He  half  apologetically 
added  that  as  bishop  of  London  he  would  be  obliged 
to  keep  a  carriage,  but  if  any  of  his  audience  happened 
to  see  him  driving  in  lonely  state  he  hoped  they  would 
give  him  a  hail  and  he  would  give  them  a  lift. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

The  new  tenant  of  Fulham  palace,  with  an  income 
equal  to  that  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  is 
Rev.  A.  T.  Winnington  Ingram,  well  known  as  the 
former  head  of  the  Oxford  house  university  settle- 


ment, which  is  situated  amid  the  very  scene  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  sonnet,  "East  London."  It  was  Mr.  Ingram 
who  brought  the  Oxford  house  to  its  position  of  influ- 
ence and  power.  He  succeeded  in  gathering  about  him 
a  considerable  company  of  young  men  of  the  best  Ox- 
ford ^rpe.  One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  sons  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  Mr.  Ingram  developed  a  remai1c> 
able  system  of  clubs  for  boys  and  for  men,  and  under 
his  leadership  a  federation  of  such  organizations  was 
created  covering  the  whole  of  London.  He  success- 
fully organized  and  carried  on  large  open-air  meetings 
in  Victoria  park  on  Sundays,  desi|^ed  to  counteract 
the  spread  of  secularism  and  agnosticism  among  work- 
men. Many  of  his  auditors  in  the  park  came  to  listen 
to  him  on  Sunday  evening  in  the  Oxford  hall,  and  they 
even  followed  him  into  the  parish  church  when  he  took 
charge  of  it.  Mr.  Ingram's  activity  made  lie  Oxford 
house  the  most  prominent  working  center  for  the  so- 
cial movement  among  the  progressive  high  churchmen 
whose  chief  spokesmen  have  been  Canon  Gore  and 
Canon  Scott  Holland.  While  at  the  head  of  the  settle- 
ment his  constant  missionary  joumeyings  in  its  inter- 
est were  the  means  of  greatly  strengthening  that  very 
important  movement  in  the  established  church.  Hav- 
ing always  conceived  his  work  as  a"  duty  to  the  rich  as 
well  as  to  the  poor,  he  has  become  the  man  above  all 
other  men  in  London  to  lead  the  church  in  its  appeal 
to  a  common  humanity.  This  appointment  is  sugges* 
tive  of  the  state  of  English  public  opinion,  with  re- 
gard to  city  problems ;  and  all  the  more  as  both  the 
Idng  and  the  prime  minister  had  in  years  past  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ingram  and  his  work  at  the  Oxford  house. 

Providence  (R.  I.  )/<>«»•««/ 
It  is  clear  that  nothing  will  strengthen  the  church 
of  England  more  than  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
working  classes.  In  its  Erastian  days  it  could  never 
win  these.  But  its  whole  attitude  has  changed  since 
then.  The  problem  it  has  addressed  itself  to  solve  is 
still  a  difficult  one.  There  yet  remains  a  certain  hos- 
tility to  religion  in  many  minds.  But  such  enterprises 
as  the  Oxford  house  have  taught  the  people  that  re- 
ligion is  a  practical  and  vital  thing.  Sincerity  and 
friendliness  can  not  be  denied  to  men  who  come  and 
live  among  the  poor,  and  teach  and  help  them.  The 
missionary  work  of  the  church  should  go  forward  with 
more  energy  than  ever  now  that  Mr.  Ingram's  conspic- 
uous fitness  to  direct  it  has  been  recognized  and  re- 
warded. 

-•• 

Is  a  Christian  Theater  Possible? 

CHAU.BS  M.  Shildon,  in  the  New  York  ItuUftndent 

Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

By  Christian  theater  I  mean  an  institution  distinc- 
tively and  of  set  purpose  organized  to  represent  cmly 
those  plays  which  would  be  regarded  as  Christian  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word — not  necessarily  what 
would  be  called  "religious"  plays,  but  plays  as  clean 
and  sweet  and  wholesome  as  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome  lives  of  the  best  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  in  the  world.  And  by  Christian 
theater  I  would  mean  also  a  theater  ovraed  and  con- 
trolled entirely  by  Christian  people,  as  much  so  as  any 
church  organization.  In  addition  to  all  that,  I  would 
mean  also  by  Christian  theater  an  institution  in  whidi 
all  the  actors  and  actresses  were  decidedly  and  posi- 
tively Christian  men  and  women.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
begging  the  question  to  ask  if  such  a  theater  is  pos- 
sible, in  reference  to  a  protest  which  might  immediate- 
ly be  made  by  the  present  theater  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
already  to  a  large  extent  Christian.     I  do  not  mean  to 
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say,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  Christian  plays  or  act- 
ing today;  far  less  to  say  that  there  are  no  Christian 
men  and  women  in  the  profession  of  acting.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  do  not  have  such  a  theater,  or  such 
plays,  as  would  be  trtdy  characterized  by  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  Can  we  have  such  a  theater?  Can 
we  hiave  such  plays  ? 

The  histrionic  passion  of  the  human  race  seems  to 
be  bom  with  it.  If  we  take  for  granted  that  this  de- 
sire to  picture  life  upon  the  stage  is  a  desire  that  will 
always  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  being^s  life, 
it  is  certainly  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  whether 
in  the  gratification  of  this  inborn  desire  the  Christian 
world  might  not  consider  the  great  possibility  of  using 
this  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  absolutely 
Christian  acting  of  Christian  themes.  The  whole 
question  of  the  theater  has  raised  in  my  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  school  for  Christian  actors  and  for  Chris- 
tian playwrights,  and  Christian  managers — ^in  other 
words,  a  distinctively  Christian  theater,  where  men 
and  women  of  consecrated,  devout,  earnest  Christian 
character  would  act  only  good  plays.  Humor  that  is 
sweet  and  wholesome  is  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  trag- 
edy ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  most  theaters  confess,  that  the 
majority  of  theater-goers,  especially  among  the  young 
people,  go  to  the  play  to  be  entertained  and  amused, 
then  it  would  be  true  in  a  Christian  theater  that  plays 
written  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  laugh,  in 
saiding  them  away  with  sweet  and  wholesome  images 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  among  things  that 
were  funny,  would  be  a  distinctively  Christian  thing  to 
do  for  large  numbers  of  people  who  often  grow  very 
tired  and  weary  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence  in 
the  great  cities  and  need  the  rest  and  refreshment  that 
come  from  wholescMne  fun.  I  can  not  answer  ex- 
haustively my  own  question,  Is  a  Christian  theater 
possible  ?  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  anything  im- 
possible in  men  and  women  being  trained,  in  the  fu- 
ture, some  time,  to  exercise  their  histrionic  gifts  for 
the  purpose  of  making  life  sweeter,  happier,  strong- 
er, and  distmctly  Christian.  The  histrionic  passion 
J6  a  pjirt  of  life.  If  it  can  be  ministered  to  through  a 
Christian  channel,  there  is  no  telling  what  wonderful 
impulses  might  be  set  in  motion,  or  what  influences 
upon  conduct  and  character  might  be  permanently 
established. 

The  Dissatisfied  Doukhobors 

The  New  York  Times,  March  13,  contained  a  spe- 
cial from  Montreal  stating  that  the  5,000  Doukho- 
bortsi,  or  Russian  Quakers,  who  were  brought  out  to 
Canada  some  time  ago  in  order  to  escape  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  czar's 
domains,  now  threaten  to  leave  Canada  because  they 
consider  the  free  laws  of  this  country  too  oppressive 
for  them.  The  Russians  were  invited  to  come  to  C^- 
ada  by  the  Dominion  government,  which  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  their  transportation  from  southern  Russia 
and  gave  them  free  grants  of  land  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  Count  Tolstoi  also  aided  these 
unfortunate  people,  and  until  quite  recently  it  was 
thought  that  their  prospects  were  bright.  Now,  how- 
ever, their  queer  religious  beliefs  have  come  into  con- 
flict with  Canadian  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they 
have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
give  them  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Canadian 
laws,  and  to  afford  them  a  place  to  live  in  accordance 
with  their  consciences. 

The  first  trouble  was  over  the  land  regulations. 
They  objected  to  taking  up  land  individually,  on  the 


ground  that  private  ownership  of  land  is  opposed  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  they  asked  to  have  a  tract  of  land 
set  apart  for  their  brotherhood  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  government  apportions  the  Indian  reserves, 
the  title  of  the  whole  tract  to  be  vested  in  the  sect  and 
not  in  the  individual  member  of  the  community.  The 
government  was  willing  to  meet  them  by  agreeing  that 
after  the  land  was  earned  the  patents  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  individuals  to  the  community,  and  point- 
ed to  a  provision  in  the  land  act  by  which  they  were 
permitted  to  perform  their  homestead  duties  while  liv- 
ing in  community.  To  this  the  Doukhobors  wrote  a 
long  reply,  declining  to  accept  any  concession,  on  the 
ground  that  their  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to 
go  through  forms  in  which  they  did  not  believe.  For 
a  man  to  secure  a  homestead  patent  in  his  own  name, 
even  if  he  afterward  transferred  the  land  to  the  sect, 
constituted  ownership  and  was  a  sin. 

The  marriage  laws  of  Canada  are  another  stum- 
bling block  to  these  people.  They  do  not  believe  a 
civil  or  any  other  ceremony  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  marriage,  and  they  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  God  to  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  marriage  license 
and  pay  $2  therefor.  They  also  object  that  under 
Canadian  law  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  only  in  the 
courts,  and  that  if  a  person  should  remarry  without 
a  divorce  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  many  years. 
This  is  opposed  to  their  free  love  ideas,  and  they  can 
not  conscientiously  submit  to  it  They  object  also  to 
the  law  requiring  all  births  and  deallis  to  be  regis- 
tered, on  the  ground  that  the  Creator  knows  who  is 
bom  and  who  dies,  and  does  not  require  to  have  it  re- 
corded in  a  register.  Cc»npliance  with  the  laws  they 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  "denunciation  of  the 
power  of  the  law  of  God  and  human  conscience."  So 
now  the  Doukhobortsis  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  asking  for  a  haven  where  they 
can  live  their  lives  untrammeled  by  man-made  laws. 

ir 

Various  Topics 

KING  EDWARD  TO  THE  CHURCHES:  King  Ed- 
ward received  a  number  of  addresses  from  deputations  repre- 
senting various  churches  at  St.  James's  palace  a  few  days 
ago.  He  assured  all  that  it  would  be  his  constant  care  to 
maintain  religious  liberty  and  toleration,  and  aid  in  the 
progress  of  truth,  morality,  and  peace.  Replying  to  the 
Quakers'  delegation,  the  king  said  that  he  prayed  that  his 
reign  would  witness  the  widespread  acceptance  of  their  prin- 
ciples, the  establishment  of  peace  among  nations,  and  the 
growth  of  mutual  help  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

ARCHBISHOP  CHAPELLE  recently  gave  out  this 
statement  of  his  plans  for  the  Philippines:  "First,  I  came 
here  to  reorganize  church  affairs  on  American  lines  and  to 
place  her  in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  she  holds  in  the 
United  States.  Second,  to  accomplish  this  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  bring  American  priests  here  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  friars  will  not  oppose  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  pleased  if  a  goodly  number  come,  and  they  promise 
to  do  everything  toward  their  maintenance  4nd  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  character  and  needs  of  the  Filipinos." 

TOLSTOI'S  FORMAL  EXCOMMUNICATION:  The 
official  organ  of  the  Holy  Synod  has  published  the  formal 
excommunication  of  Count  Tolstoi,  which  was  announced 
early  in  the  year.  It  reads:  "Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  to  the 
grief  and  horror  of  the  whole  orthodox  world,  has  by  speech 
and  writing  unceasingly  striven  to  separate  himself  from  all 
communion  with  the  Orthodox  church,  and  this  not  only 
clandestinely,  but  openly  and  in  the  knowledge  of  all  persons. 
All  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  this  conduct  have  proved 
without  avail.  Consequently,  the  Orthodox  church  no 
longer  considers  him  to  be  one  of  its  members  and  can  not 
regard  him  as  such  as  long  as  he  does  not  repent  and  does 
not  become  reconciled  to  the  church." 
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lETTERS  AND  ART 


The  Effects  of  Decadent  Literature  on  Musical 

Art  ;^ 

Vr.  J.  Hkndkrson,  in  the  New  York   Timtt.     Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

What  is  to  become  of  liealth  in  art  if  the  in- 
spiration of  the  composer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  wild 
fdiilosophy  of  a  Nietsche  or  a  Nor&u,  or  in  the 
hideous  dramatic  fantasies  of  a  Maeterlinck  or  an  Ib- 
sen, and  the  Wagner  idiom  exaggerated  without  the 
Wagner  consolidation  of  the  arts?  Is  great  music  to 
be  made  by  seizing  on  the  foulness  of  nature,  on  the 
corruption  of  our  mortality,  on  the  rottenness  of  life  ? 
Are  we  to  be  asked  to  glorify  the  earthworm?  Even 
Hamlet,  when  he  ruminated  over  the  skull  of  Yorick, 
did  not  make  special  note  of  the  disease  of  which  he 
died,  nor  disclose  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  infinite 
wickedness.  But  give  one  of  these  decadents  a  skull 
and  he  will  give  you  an  emetic. 

Take,  for  example,  the  "Death  of  Tintagiles."  by 
the  Boston  composer,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  The 
listener  to  this  new  and  kaleidoscopic  music  must 
put  aside  his  primer.  He  must  not  think  of  it  with 
Mozart  or  even  Beethoven  in  his  mind.  Certainly  he 
must  set  Mendelssohn  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark- 
ling world  when  he  goes  to  listen  to  the  music  of  these 
modems.  Berlioz,  who  was  once  called  a  Titanic 
huk,  twitters  like  a  volksthumlisches  sparrow,  after 
we  have  been  listening  to  the  "Death  of  Tintagiles," 
with  its  hot  and  seething  orchestration  and  its  weird, 
restless  harmonies.  Where  will  it  all  end  ?  Well,  there 
are  many,  like  myself,  who  believe  that  there  must 
eventually  come  a  reaction.  For  all  this  new  de- 
velopment is  based  upon  the  imposition  of  demands 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  a  healthy  art. 

Granted  that  Mr.  Loeffler,  in  his  "Death  of  Tin- 
tagiles," begged  the  question,  for  that  is  what  he  did. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  tell  the  shuddering  story  of 
Maeterlinck,  the  story  of  the  mysterious  old  queen, 
the  grandmother  living  away  up  in  the  red-lighted 
tower  with  her  handmaidens  and  plotting  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  little  child  who  might  come  to  sit  on  the 
throne  in  her  stead.  He  made  no  attempt  to  picture 
the  silent  horrors  of  the  darkness  in  which  the  pursuit 
of  the  child  takes  place,  nor  the  awfulness  of  Ygraine's 
desperate  struggle  to  reach  him  through  the  fastened 
iron  door,  nor  the  pitiful  death  of  the  child  in  the 
darkness  on  the  other  side.  You  notice  that  the  ele- 
ment of  darkness  plays  a  mighty  part  in  these  Maeter- 
linck ghost  stories  for  adults.  It  was  terrifying  in 
"Les  Aveugles."  But  Mr.  Loeffler  cannot  paint 
the  atmosphere  of  darkness.  Haydn  tried  it,  and 
failed.  Darkness  belongs  to  stage  eflfects;  it  is  a 
negation  and  can  not  be  expressed  in  music.  Mr. 
Loeffler  depicted  the  vain  beatings  of  Ygraine  on  the 
door.  He  did  it  with  a  bass  drum.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Ygraine  had  an  axe.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  she  had  only  a  lamp. 

But  granting  that  Mr.  Loeffler  begged  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  in  delineating  in  music  a  struggle  and 


a  climax,  he  did  no  more  than  a  hundred  other  com- 
posers have  done  before  him,  shall  we  applaud  him 
for  putting  before  our  minds  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the 
charnel-house  literature  of  Maeterlinck,  that  horrid 
symbolism  of  putrescent  mortality?  Why  should  the 
musical  poet  seek  inspiration  in  such  literature  when 
there  is  an  ocean  of  grand,  gloomy,  and  dramatic 
human  tragedy  all  around  him  ?  The  decadent  idea  is 
not  one  upon  which  a  healthy  art  can  be  reared.  This 
kind  of  writing  will  not  endure.  It  belongs  to  the 
bizarre,  the  banal,  the  grewsome.  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler and  Hugo  and  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  will 
outlive  all  the  Ibsens  and  Maeterlincks  and  poets  of 
the  morgue.  Yea,  even  the  old  bon  vivant,  the  Ro- 
man boulevardier  Horace,  will  be  read  when  they  are 
forgotten,  and  his  verses  will  make  better  food  for 
music  than  all  of  theirs. 

Nee  dulces  amores 

Sperne,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas. 

Donee  virenti  canities  abest 

Mororsa. 
That  does  not  assume  such  a  portentous  aspect  of 
profundity  as  the  Maeterlinckian  preachment,  but  it 
is  saner  and  wiser  and  healthier  philosophy.  And  a 
mass  of  the  world's  best  music  has  been  made  out  of 
it,  music  which  I  firmly  believe  will  be  heard  when  the 
songs  of  madness  and  disease  and  murder  and  "cold 
old  crimes  that  were  misbegotten"  have  ceased  to 
interest  even  the  curious. 

4. 

An  English  "  Andromache  " 

Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  recently  tried  the  interesting 
experiment  of  writing  and  producing  on  a  London 
stage,  with  as  little  convention  as  possible,  an  Eng- 
lish play  placed  in  the  Greek  heroic  age  and  dealing 
with  the  story  of  Andromache.  The  Ix>ndon  Speaker 
says  that  Mr.  Murray's  experiment  is  so  far  success- 
ful as  to  open  lip  a  field  in  which  he  and  others  after 
him  may  be  more  successful  still.  "The  atnnosphere 
of  early  Greek  society  as  it  was,  its  rough  dwellings 
for  palaces,  its  simple  superstitions,  the  primitive  thrift 
of  its  peasant  minds,  its  animal  blood-thirstiness,  its 
childish  pettishness  side  by  side  with  its  rugged  manli- 
ness, forms  a  background  to  direct  drama  which  could 
scarcely  be  bettered.  The  play  is  a  fine  venture  into 
an  untrodden  path  of  art.  It  deserves  high  praise  for 
its  courage  and  the  great  measure  of  its  success.  It  is, 
moreover,  written  in  dignified,  simple  English,  and 
abounds  in  notable  passages,  some  of  the  comedy  of 
the  historical  picture  of  simple  manners — which  all 
makes  us  wonder  whether  the  Zulus  may  not  yet  build 
an  Athens — and  some  of  an  independent  poetical 
fancy.  The  finest  of  these  last  deserves  quotation.  It 
is  Orestes'  savage  lover's  dream  of  the  death  of 
Hermione,  when  she  tells  him  her  beauty  is  fading: 
Orestes — Nay,  you  shall  never  fade.  There  is  a  blue  sun- 
lit island,  waterless,  desolate — Hear  me, 
daughter  of  Helen,  ageless  and  deathless! 
Hermione — I  hear. 

Orestes — Some  sunset  when  you  are  beautiful  like  a  dream 
I  will  set  you  on  that  bright  island,  and  fill 
my  eyes  full.  And  then  I  will  go  my  ways 
alone,  and  the  fairest  of  earthly  things  shall 
be  mine  forever. 
Hermione — What  do  you  mean? 

Orestes — No  man  shall  ever  see  you  fade  from  your  love- 
liness. The  gods  may  take  you  even  as  they 
took  Helen. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  takes  an  entirely 
different  view  of  Mr.  Murray's  experiment,  and  char- 
acterizes "Andromadhe"  as  a  "by-gone  up-to-date." 
Its  failure  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not 
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shift  our  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
"Instead  of  being  purged,  according  to  the  ancient  pre- 
scription, by  pity  and  awe,  we  are  utterly  unaffected. 
We  are  even  disaffected.  The  superstitions  that  were 
impressive  to  us  in  the  old  version  become  infinitely 
absurd  in  the  new.  The  deeds  that  were  inevitable  and 
pitiable  become  merely  incredible  phenomena  of  bru- 
tality. We  feel  as  though  we  had  stumbled  into  a 
conclave  of  moonstruck  butchers.  And  thus  we  realize 
that  the  Greek  legends  are  not  for  all  time.  What  is 
immortal  is  the  form  in  which  they  were  presented. 
And  that  is  the  only  form  in  which  they  should  ever 
be  presented.  Every  age  has  its  own  beliefs  or  tend- 
encies, formulable  in  contemporary  art.  Presented  to 
posterity  in  their  original  art-form,  these  beliefs  or 
tendencies  are  (through  the  imagination  which  that 
art-form  stirs)  as  potent,  or  nearly  as  potent,  as  ever 
they  were.  jEschylus  is  a  force  hardly  less  accessible 
(to  those  who  can  understand  Greek)  than  Ibsen. 
Shakespeare  is  as  near  to  us  as  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  But  to  present  ^schylean  things  well  in  mod- 
em English  form,  is  as  a  task  not  more  hopeless  than 
would  be  the  writing  of  a  good  modem  English  play 
in  Elizabethan  blank  verse  or  in  Greek  rhythms  for 
three  actors  and  a  chorus.  In  the  latter  case  we  should 
be  attuned  to  the  ancient  Greek  or  Elizabethan  spirit, 
and  so  should  be  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
characters.  In  the  former  case  we  are  attuned  to  our 
own  spirit,  and  our  receptivity  is  limited  to  the  things 
cognate  with  that  spirit.  It  matters  not  how  consci- 
entiously and  cleverly  the  dramatist  may  have  done  his 
job.    The  job  should  not  be  done  at  aJl." 

* 

The  Bad  Novel:  An  Inquiry 
London  Academy.      Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

A  novel  is  bad  not  so  much  because  the  novelist 
can  not  say  what  he  has  to  say  as  because  he  has 
nothing  to  say;  but  both  disabilities  contribute  to 
the  badness,  for,  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  nature,  he 
■who  bears  a  message  can  always,  somehow,  deliver 
it.  Most  often  the  bad  novel  arises  from  an  accident. 
A  fleeting  impulse,  a  chance  remark,  even  an  idle 
hour,  and  lo  I  the  bad  novel  is  bom.  The  bad  nov- 
elist, instead  of  finding  a  central  idea  for  an  environ- 
ment, invariably  finds  an  environment  for  a  central 
idea.  With  him  the  Idea  is  uppermost.  His  pseudo- 
creative  impulse  is  not  the  vague  resultant  of  long 
observation  and  an  inclusive  sympathy,  but  a  precise 
and  defined  inclination  to  relate  something  unusual, 
bizarre,  or  astonishing.  The  bad  novelist  has  the 
same  false  notion  as  the  crowd  of  amiable  friends 
who  persist  in  annoying  the  good  novelist  with  the 
remark:  "I  have  met  such  a  queer  man,  or  heard 
such  a  queer  incident — I  am  sure  you  would  be  in- 
terested— it  certainly  ought  to  go  into  a  book."  He 
has  not  guessed  that  the  aim  of  the  novelist  is  to  dis- 
cover beauty  in  the  normal,  not  to  provide  a  literary 
freak-show;  that,  in  fact,  the  novelist  is  attracted  by 
the  abnormal  about  as  much  as  a  painter  would  be 
attracted  by  a  woman  with  twelve  fingers  or  a  beard. 
And  so  the  bad  novelist  goes  in  search  61,  or  is  seized 
by,  the  startling  Idea;  and  the  more  startling  it  is, 
the  more  pleased  he  is  with  it. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  bad  novel — ^by 
which  we,  of  course,  mean  the  literary  manner — ^the 
commonest  and  most  pervading  characteristic  of  it 
is  the  tendency  to  write,  not  in  words,  but  in  phrases. 
As  Schopenhauer  said  of  unintelligent  authors: 
"They  combine  whole  phrases  more  than  words — 
phrases  banales."  There  is  no  clearly  defined  thought. 
"It  is  only  intelligent  writers  who  place  individual 


words  together  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  use, 
and  select  them  with  deliberation."  The  subject  of 
phrases  banales  is  much  too  large  to  be  entered  upon 
here.  The  habit  of  thinking  in  phrases  leads,  by  a 
curious  attraction,  to  the  habit  of  imagining  in  epi- 
sodes, or  lumps  of  event,  instead  of  detail  by  detail. 
It  is  the  same  with  descriptions:  they  are  conceived 
in  a  chunk ;  there  is  none  of  the  tninuHa  of  invention, 
but  a  vague  reminiscence  of  some  remembered 
whole.  To  conclude,  the  most  pathetic  literary  short- 
coming of  the  bad  novelist  is  his  entire  inability  to 
say  what  he  wants  to  say — a  shortcoming  not  often 
noticeable  because  he  so  seldom  wants  to  say  any- 
thing in  particular.  There  are  rare  moments,  how- 
ever, when  one  can  perceive  that  he  really  has  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  To  witness  his  struggles  then  is 
painful.  The  expert  penman  is  frequenUy  conscious 
of  having,  despite  himself,  written  differently  from 
his  intention,  of  having  compassed  a  passage,  but  not 
at  all  the  passage.  The  bad  novelist,  by  simple  ama- 
teurishness, "never  gets  anywhere  near"  his  real 
thoughts.  He  is  continually  stultifying  and  falsifying 
himself,  posing  as  a  bigger  fool  than  actually  he  is. 
That  is  his  tragedy,  which  he  does  not  suspect. 

4. 
Kipling's  Conquest  of  the  People 

Edwakd  Dowdkn,  in  the  March  Critic,  New  York.      Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

Mr.  Kipling  ought  to  be  pleased  with  the  acoustic 
properties  of  our  globe;  his  voice  fills  the  building. 
To  have  something  to  say,  no  doubt,  helps  a  voice  to 
carry  far ;  people  cease  from  chatter  and  look  up ;  and 
Mr.  Kipling,  especially  perhaps  in  his  verse,  has  things 
to  say ;  he  says  them  in  no  halting  or  hesitating  man- 
ner, but  "after  the  use  of  the  English,"  as  he  has  him- 
self described  that  use,  "in  straight-flung  words  and 
few."  Mr.  Kipling's  swift  conquest  of  the  people  in- 
dicates, of  coivse,  that  his  inspiration  is  not  private 
and  solitary ;  it  means  also  that  he  is  not  the  poet  of  a 
coterie  or  cenacle.  Mr.  Kipling  says,  "If  you  do  not 
understand  me,  so  much  the  worse  for  me" ;  for  he  is 
a  maker  of  tribal  lays,  and  if  they  do  not  speak  for  and 
to  the  tribe  the  lays  fall  dumb.  The  great  good  for- 
tune of  a  maker  of  tribal  la)rs  comes  when  he  divines 
the  moment  at  which  some  public  sentiment  of  impe- 
rial power  is  about  to  announce  or  disclose  itself,  and 
when  by  one  hour  he  anticipates  that  moment  in  his 
song.  Or  should  we  not  rather  say  that  the  gathering 
emotion  finds  in  the  poet  the  most  sensitive  nerve  of 
the  body  politic,  and  through  that  nerve  first  thrills 
and  finds  expression  ? 

The  "reigning  personage,"  to  borrow  Taine's 
happy  expression,  of  Mr.  Kipling's  creations,  is  the 
man  who  has  done  something,  of  his  own  initiative  (or 
of  God's) ,  if  he  be  a  man  of  genius ;  and  if  not  a  man 
of  genius,  then  something  which  he  finds,  like  the  brave 
McAndrew — and  he  is  almost  a  man  of  genius — ^al- 
lotted or  assigned  to  him  as  duty.  Tomlinson,  of 
Berkeley  square,  is  spumed  by  Peter  from  heaven's 
gate  because  he  can  only  give  a  shuffling  answer  to  one 
straight  question: 

"Ye  have  read,  ye  have  heard,  ye  have  thought," 
he  said,  "and  the  tale  is  yet  to  run: 

By  the  worth  of  the  body  that  once  ye  had,  give 
answer — what  ha'  ye  done?" 

The  artist,  as  Mr.  Kipling  conceives  him,  is  an  art- 
ist because  he  sees  the  fact  and  the  whole  fact  mwe 
exactly  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  and,  seeing  exactly, 
he  can  scratch  on  bone  his  picture  of  the  aurochs  or  the 
mammoth  which  astonishes  his  fellow-tribesmen,  and 
brings  them  a  joy  that  must  relieve  itself  by  gifts. 
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The  primitive  tribesman,  Ung,  is  not  yet  a  romanticist ; 
but  he  is  the  forefather  of  the  masters  of  romance  mas7 
culine,  and  precisely  because  he  sees  things  as  they 
are.  The  French  painter,  Millet,  was  in  truth  one  of 
ling's  children,  and  in  the  figure  of  his  "Sower"  he 
has  left  an  example  of  art  nobly  romantic  because  it  is 
profoundly  real.  Mr.  Kipling  can  not  often  rival  the 
achievement  of  Millet ;  too  often  he  relies  on  a  super- 
ficial realism,  at  times  heaping  on  local  color  to  ex- 
cess, abusing  his  mastery  of  tedinical  terms,  and  using 
the  cheap  realism  of  Tommy's  dialect  to  verify  the 
strangeness  of  Tommy's  romance.  A  day  may  come 
when  the  bloom  of  "bloomin' "  will  have  departed,  and 
though  his  dialect  helps  Mr.  Kipling,  not  illegitimately, 
to  certain  comic  and  pathetic  effects,  a  noble  romantic 
poem  in  standard  English,  such  as  "The  Derelict," 
may  better  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 

♦ 

London's  Winter  Exhibitions 

London  Correspondence,  New  York  Nation.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
For  many  years  the  Royal  academy  has  given  an 
interesting  winter  exhibition  by  borrowing  old  mas- 
ters from  the  numerous  private  collections  in  England. 
The  academy's  "Winter  Garment  of  Repentance"  this 
exhibition  has  been  called,  so  great  a  .contrast  has  it 
always  presented  to  the  modern  indiscretions  of  the 
summer.  But  there  are  signs  that  the  supply  of  old 
masters  has  been  exhausted.  "One-man"  shows  of 
Leighton  and  Millais,  Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck, 
helped  for  a  few  years  to  conceal  the  unpleasant  truth ; 
but  now  that  there  is  no  special  reason  for  any  "one 
man"  to  step  into  the  breach,  the  academy  can  not  but 
reveal  the  poverty  of  its  resources.  This  winter  it  is 
reduced  to  British  art  of  the  last  half-century.  The 
result  is  a  tedious,  chaotic  hodge-podge  of  second-rate 
pictures,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  exception ; 
not  much  better  than  an  average  academy,  and  without 
any  historical  value  to  make  up  for  its  artistic  short- 
comings. 

Nor  has  the  academy  displayed  much  intelligence 
within  the  limits  it  has  set  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
plimented on  its  method  of  selection.  There  are  cases 
where  it  seems  almost  as  if  an  artist's  least  creditable 
achievements  had  been'  deliberately  chosen.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  is  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing instances.  Of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  art  annals  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  are  but  two,  very  unsatisfactory  examples. 
Rossetti  fares  worse.  Only  a  single  picture  has  been 
hung,  and  it  is  one  which  the  academy  can  best  afford 
to  hang,  "A  Vision  of  Fiammetta,"  a  late  work,  in 
which  his  mannerisms  are  most  pronounced.  Type, 
color,  and  composition  are  all  exaggerated ;  it  is  Ros- 
setti in  his  least  inspired  mood.  Bume-Jones  fills  a 
very  modest  comer  with  his  "Flamma  Vestalis,"  while, 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  academy's  feelings 
in  the  matter,  no  less  than  nine  pictures  by  Millais — 
none,  however,  dating  back  to  his  first  pre-Raphaelite 
period — ^have  been  included,  though  it  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  entire  gallery  was  devoted  to  him. 

THE  GREAT  "BACONIAN":  Judge  Nathaniel 
Holmes,  whose  death  was  recently  recorded,  was  the  ablest 
advocate  of  the  theory  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  the  plays  and  poems  published  under  Shakespeare's  name. 
He  had  many  disciples  among  critical  readers  and  scholars 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  preposterous  ab- 
surdity of  the  late  Ignatius  Donnelly's  "cryptogram"  is  not 
even  distantly  related  to  the  theory  of  Judge  Holmes,  which 
was  maintained  with  a  mass  of  lognc  and  learning  hardly 
equaled  in  disputes  as  to  any  of  the  magnificent  problems  in 
literature. — Chicago  Chronicle. 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

HOPK 

(ByJOHANN  Wolfgang  von  Goethb,  died  March  22,  1832) 
Ob,  happy  he,  who  still  renews 

"The  hope  from  Error's  deeps  to  rise  foreverl 
That  which  one  does  not  know,  one  needs  to  use. 

And  what  one  knows,  one  uses  never. 


The  Alderman's  Funeral 

(By  Robert  Soutkey,  died  March  21,  1843) 
Who  should  lament  for  him.  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity?  i 

The  multiplication  table  was  his  creed. 
His  Pater-noster  and  his  Decalogue. 
When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breatiied  ' 

The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 
He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house. 
Smoke-dried  and  seared,  and  shrivelled  up  his  heart. 
So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  up, 
His  feet  departed  not;   he  toiled  and  moiled, 
Poor  muckwoim!  through  his  three  score  years  and  ten. 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovelled  on  him. 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'tiyould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 


The  Essence  of  True  Virtue 
(By  Jonathan  Edwards,  died  March  22,  1758) 
True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevo- 
lence to  being  in  general.  And  so  far  as  virtuous 
mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevolence  to  created 
beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature;  and 
that  disposition  of  heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  pro- 
pensity of  mind  to  being  in  general  which  appears 
chiefly  in  such  exercises,  is  virtue  truly  so  called,  or, 
in  other  words,  true  grace  and  real  holiness.  And  no 
other  disposition  or  affection  but  this  is  of  the  nature 
of  virtue. 


Remorse 
(By  Hbnrik  Ibsen,  born  March  20,  1828) 
Beside  a  fountain  sits  a  man,  weighed  down  with 
guilt,  who  can  not  quite  free  himself  from  the  earth- 
crust.  I  call  him  remorse  for  a  ruined  life.  He  sits 
there  and  dips  his  fingers  in  the  purling  stream — to 
wash  them  clean — ^and  he  is  gnawed  and  tortured  by 
the  thought  that  never,  never  will  he  succeed.  Never 
in  all  eternity  will  he  attain  to  freedom  and  the  new 
life.  He  will  remain  forever  prisoned  in  his  hell. — 
(From  "When  We  Dead  Awaken.") 

* 

What  Should  Our  Girls  Study? 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Trantcript 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Every  girl  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  herself 
as  a  member  of  a  civilized,  Christian  community,  and 
as  such,  bound  to  hold  the  interests  of  such  a  com- 
munity dear  and  sacred.  She  should  early  learn  that 
no  woman  lives  to  herself  alone.  As  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  home  she  is  bound  to  have  in  charge 
its  dearest  and  most  intimate  sources  of  well-being. 
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If  she  marries,  it  should  not  be  with  a  view  only  to 
the  personal  suiting  of  tastes  and  circumstances,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  to  de- 
serve the  dignities  which  belong  to  tiyie  matronhood. 
The  responsibility  implied  in  this  statement  is  so  mo- 
mentous that  one  may  well  tremble  in  assuming  it. 
Girls  of  especial  promise  are  often  trained  to  a  self- 
worship  which  goes  far  to  neutralize  the  beneficent 
effect  of  their  intellectual  endowments.  The  lending 
of  grace  to  one's  whole  sex  is  a  rare  and  eminent  gift, 
sure  to  be  seen  more  frequently  as  education  shall 
enlarge  the  sympathies  of  women,  enabling  them  to 
be  friends  to  their  own  sex,  rather  than  jealous  can- 
didates for  the  favor  and  approbation  of  the  opposite. 
Having  done  our  best  to  prepare  the  youthful 
mind  for  Sie  acquisition  in  the  moral  departments  of 
learning,  let  us  ask  according  to  what  order  and 
method  we  shall  furnish  the  fair  receptacle  with  its 
treasures.  According  to  my  best  judgment  I  should 
say :  Language  first,  in  order  that  thought,  as  it  de- 
velops, may  find  its  pure  and  appropriate  expression. 
Next  logic — not  the  technical  dialectic  of  the  Scotch 
and  German  schools,  but  a  discipline  which  shall 
point  out  the  true  sequence  of  facts  and  ideas.  This 
always  with  reference  to  real  life,  in  which  the  greatest 
failures  often  come  from  an  irrational  mode  of  rea- 
soning. History  next,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may 
learn  to  reverence  the  past  and  be  prepared  to  receive 
and  value  its  vast  inheritance.  Then,  belles  lettres — 
the  poets,  dramatists,  essayists,  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern,  the  grand  fictions  which  embody  the 
ideals  of  the  noblest  minds,  pictures  which  enrich  life 
and  shame  its  mean  and  selfish  side.  I  should  always 
advise  a  well-directed  study  of  the  Bible. 

* 

The  Oldest  State  in  the  World 
A  writer  in  Cassell's  Magazine  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  "the  smallest  and  oldest 
state  in  the  world,  where  there  are  no  taxes,  where 
foreign  politics  are  not  troublesome,  and  there  is  no 
national  debt." 


Situated  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  it  has  been  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  desolating  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  while  the  peninsula  has  been  convulsed  by  political 
revolutions,  and  other  states,  absorbed  by  more  power- 
ful neighbors,  have  now  become  part  of  unified  Italy, 
this  tiny  sovereign  power  has  alone  preserved  its  au- 
tonomy. It  has  been  in  existence  fifteen  centuries, 
and  for  a  thoussmd  years  the  government  has  been 
much  the  same  as  .it  is  to-day.  Founded  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Saint  Marinus,  a  poor  mason  who  went 
to  live  as  a  hermit  upon  Mount  Titanus,  a  Christian 
community  quickly  sprang  up  in  that  inaccessible  fast- 
ness, and  it  has  continued  through  all  the  ages  an  ab- 
solutely independent  state  perched  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plains,  a  natural  impregnable 
fortress  whereon  its  founder  had  inscribed  the  word 
"Libertas,"  which  is  its  motto  still  today. 

Although  this  tiny  but  dignified  republic  had  made 
several  treaties  with  its  neighbors  during  the  present 
century,  it  had  never  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
England  until  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  Lord  Salis- 
bury approached  its  government  through  Major  Chap- 
man, our  consul-general  in  Florence,  with  a  view  to 
the  negotiation  of  an  extradition  treaty.  Now,  the 
Sanmarinesi  are  not  fond  of  making  treaties,  and  there 
was  at  first  considerable  hesitation.  Unlike  the  re- 
public of  Andorra  or  the  principality  of  Monaco,  San 


Marino  is  absolutely  independent.  It  has  its  own 
coinage  and  its  own  stamps.  At  length,  however, 
after  considerable  diplomacy,  the  document  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  queen  and  the  two  captains- 
regent,  or  dual  presidents  of  the  republic. 

The  republic  is  governed  by  a  council  of  sixty,  thir- 
ty nobles  and  thirty  plebeians,  elected  for  life.  Too 
numerous  to  exercise  the  imperium,  the  council  is 
obliged  to  delegate  this  power,  and  therefore  elects 
two  captains,  termed  captains-regent.  These  hold  of- 
fice for  only  six  months,  nor  can  they  be  reelected  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  thrge  years.  During  the  time 
of  their  regency  the  captains  are  relieved  of  every 
other  charge,  have  full  personal  immunity,  and,  at- 
tired in  their  fourteenth-century  costumes  of  black  silk 
and  velvet,  take  precedence  on  every  occasion.  The 
people  have  a  share  in  the  government,  the  govern- 
ment lying  in  their  very  midst.  The  Sanmarinesi 
must  of  necessity  take  an  interest  in  their  state,  for 
every  hearth  furnishes  its  contribution.  Indeed,  these 
ten  tiiousand  people  almost  embody  Prevost  Paradol's 
ideal  of  a  people  of  politicians. 

* 

Various  Topics 

A  CELTIC  BABEL:  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  organization  of  an  association  to 
embrace  the  six  different  families  of  the  Celtic  race — ^the 
Irish,  Scotch  Highland,  Welsh,  Manx,  Cornish,  and  Breton. 
The  constitution  sets  forth  that  the  association  is  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  in  this  city  a  library,  museum,  and  art 
gallery,  all  illustrative  of  Celtic  literature  and  history,  that  is 
to  be  non-political  and  non-partisan. 

MRS.  SEWALL'S  CRITICISM  OF  AMERICAN 
WOMEN:  In  a  recent  address  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall 
compared  the  women  of  other  countries  with  those  of  Ameri- 
ca, to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  Mrs.  Sewall  made  the 
sweeping  statement  that  there  is  no  home  life,  because  the 
women  spend  all  of  their  time  in  society  and  in  social  duties. 
She  said  that  women  have  a  contempt  for  household  work, 
a  contempt  for  the  work  they  hire  others  to  do.  One  rea- 
son for  the  state  of  affairs,  as  she  sees  them,  is  that  the 
training  of  the  average  person  is  on  the  intellectual  side. 


STRONG  IN  DEATH. 


SMALL  BOY:  "Ob  BUlyl  jess  lookl  dto  mMt  be  de  akeUoctoo  ofa 
man  wot  bad  a  iroo  eonatitutioD."— ^r«««  SerOiur't  Magatiiu 
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The  Euchariatic  Sacrifice 

7X<  Euekarittic  Sacrifiet.  By  the  Rbv.  Albert  G. 
MoRTiHint,  D.D.  With  Introductton  by  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter.  Cloth,  I3,  New  York :  Ix>Bgmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The  Eucharist  has  been  one  of  the  cen- 
tral subjects  of  church  history  from  a 
very  early  date.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
Christians  have  differed  widely,  and, 
often,  alas,  violently.  There  have  been 
the  greatest  extremes  in  the  views  that 
have  been  held.  Some  have  interpreted 
our  Lord's  words  so  literally  that  the 
result  has  been  gross  materialism — and 
the  Eucharist  has  been  made  the  source 
of  the  most  shocking  superstition.  Oth- 
ers have  so  spiritualized  it  as  to  empty 
it  of  all  substance,  while  still  others 
have  rejected  it  entirely. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  one  main 
purpose.  It  is  to  prove  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  a  sacrifice.  His  aim  is  not  con- 
troversial, except  as  he  necessarily  finds 
the  Romanists  on  one  side  of  his  cause 
and  the  Protestants  on  the  other.  To 
him  the  church  is  the  Episcopalian  or 
Anglican  church — which  is  the  true 
Catholic  church.  There  are  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  within  the  church, 
and  he  finds  many  distinguished  au- 
thors, as  Sadler,  and  Brightman,  whom 
he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  severe  crit- 
icism. This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
who  have  unwittingly  fallen  into  a  So- 
cinian  mode  of  interpretation,  and  so 
surrendered  the  basal  conception  of  the 
subject. 

Having  thus  stated  our  author's  main 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  Eucharist 
is  a  sacrifice,  and  also  that  he  is  writing 
primarily  for  Episcopalians  or  Angli- 
cans, we  may  note  still  further  that  he 
does  not  seek  to  establish  the  mode  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  He  seeks, 
rather,  to  bring  together  the  data  from 
which  the  mode  must  be  determined. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Mortimer's 
plan  will  lead  him  into  a  very  extensive 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  prob- 
lem, with  its  implications.  He  begins 
by  showing  that  there  are  many  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  proper  understanding  of  this  great 
stibject  Among  these  are  the  tenden- 
cies to  exaggeration  leading  from  one 
extreme  to  its  opposite;  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  word  sacrifice ;  the  absence  of 
suitable  modern  works  on  the  subject; 
the  complications  of  the  subject  with 
other  branches  of  theology.  He  is  thus 
led  to  arg^e  for  a  tHa  media  in  which 
the  truth  that  is  in  both  extremes  may 
be  united.  He  also  gives  a  chapter  to  the 
origin,  meaning,  purpose,  and  current 
definitions  of  sacrifice.  His  own  view  is 
that  sacrifice  is  the  chief  act  of  public 
worship,  and  that  offering  is  its  funda- 


mental notion.  Its  essential  nature  is 
inward,  but  it  is  incomplete  until  it  is 
expressed  by  outward  action,  which  in 
its  turn  must  be  performed  by  a  priest 

From  this  more  general  discussion. 
Dr.  Mortimer  proceeds  to  the  more  spe- 
cial phases  of  his  subject.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  This 
is  the  only  absolute  sacrifice.  It  was 
complete.  All  other  sacrifices  are  sub- 
ordinate and  derive  their  efficacy  from 
it.  Our  Lord  himself  said:  "It  is  fin- 
ished"; and  he  said  also:  "All  power 
is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 
He  then  comes,  by  natural  steps,  to  his 
specific  subject — The  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice. He  begins  by  giving  the  three  cur- 
rent views :  The  Catholic  view  taught 
by  Bussuet;  the  Protestant  view  taught 
by  Luther;  the  modern  view  taught  by 
Mr.  Brightman.  "The  Catholic  doctrine 
teaches  .  .  .  that  the  double  consecra- 
tion in  the  Eucharist  is  that  memorial 
of  our  Lord's  death  which  he  com- 
manded us  to  make,  and  hence  that,  as 
a  sacrificial  act,  the  Eucharist  depends 
solely  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross." 
(P-  99-)  Then  follow  chapters  on  the 
testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
liturgies'  history;  tiie  fathers;  the  me- 
diaeval and  post  mediaeval  writers;  the 
Anglican  divines;  and  the  tractarians. 
The  conclusions  reached  are  all  neatly 
summed  up  in  a  concluding  chapter. 

This  hasty  sketch  will  give  the  reader 
some  suggestions  as  to  what  he  will  find 
in  this  learned  and  valuable  contribution 
to  theological  literature.  The  knot-point 
in  the  whole  discussion  is,  as  Dr.  Morti- 
mer himself  sees  clearly,  just  how  it 
can  be  that  if  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross 
was  complete,  any  farther  sacrifice  was 
necessary.  The  mystic  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  author,  whether  he  is 
able  to  agree  with  him  or  no.  The  ra- 
tionalist will  sit  with  blank  wonder- 
ment, for  he  has  no  faculty  with  which 
to  sense  the  highest  and  most  real  things 
in  the  world. 

4. 

A  Collection  •£  Imposaibles 

Sail  Ut  Im/MtUb.  By  Mhb.  Sarah  Grams. 
Cloth,  pp.  ^,  I1.50.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothen. 

Sarah  Grand  has  peopled  her  latest 
story  with  such  a  choice  collection  of 
impossibles  that  we  wonder  why  she 
should  have  singled  out  Babs  to  be  the 
bearer  of  that  sobriquet  In  the  proem 
she  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
community  wherein  they  dwelt  was  sev- 
enteen miles  from  railroad,  and  seem- 
ingly implies  that  all  sorts  of  impossi- 
bilities become  possible  when  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  symbol  of  progress. 
This  commtuity,  however,  is  merely  an 


English  county,  within  a  few  hours'  ride 
of  London  after  one  reaches  the  railway, 
and  the  persons  of  the  story  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  old  county  fami- 
lies. They  are,  perhaps,  in  certain  gen- 
eral respects  true  to  life.  It  is  only  in 
her  overstrained  attempt  to  individual- 
ize that  the  author  has  failed.  A  char- 
acteristic, in  her  hands,  becomes  an  ec- 
centricity, a  portrait  becomes  a  carica- 
ture. She  might  have  justified  her  im- 
possible creations — the  world  is  full  of 
impossi<ble  people — if  she  had  only 
breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 
She  lacks  the  warm  human  touch  that 
has  made  many  a  character  far  more 
unreal  than  any  of  hers  seem  alive  and 
possible.  The  worst  thing  about  Babs, 
for  instance,  is  not  that  she  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  she  is  inhuman.  She  has 
"the  face  of  an  angel  and  a  heart  full  of 
guile,"  the  instincts  of  a  woman  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  child,  the  mind  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  soul  of  a  crab.  In  the 
opening  chapters  the  author  succeeds  in 
making  her  singularly  attractive,  but  we 
soon  come  to  regard  her  in  the  light  of 
a  detestable,  precocious  child,  made  all 
too  conspicuous  by  a  misguided  parent 


MMB.  SARAH  GRAND 

Babs  is  fifteen  when  the  story  opens, 
seventeen  when  the  curtain  is  rung 
down;  yet  she  has  managed  to  do  as 
much  mischief  as  a  full-fledged  Geo- 
patra.  Her  favorite  lover.  Lord  Caden- 
house,  is  less  human  than  Babs.  He 
is  a  priggish  sort  of  an  abstraction 
who  periodically  retires  from  the  world 
to  devote  himself  to  some  mysterious 
work,  a  secret  the  author  disdains  to 
share  with  the  reader.  We  are  still 
wondering,  with  Babs,  what  Cadenhouse 
did  in  the  tower  so  late  of  nights. 

But  the  impossible  in  excelsis  is 
reached  in  Mr.  Capel  Augustus  Jelly- 
bond  Tinney.  In  both  the  name  and  the 
man  Sarah  Grand  has  out-Dickensed 
Dickens.  Under  the  name  of  Binks  he 
makes  a  fortune  in  mixing  cocktails,  re- 
christens  himself,  and  retires  to  the 
country.  Within  two  months  he  has  not 
only  been  admitted  to  the  inner  circle 
of  the  most  exclusive  set,  but  be  has  em- 
braced nearly  every  woman  in  it,  in- 
cluding her  respective  maid.  Within 
two  years  he  has  married  a  haughty  aris- 
tocrat and  has  b^ien  elected  to  parlia- 
ment by  one  of  the  most  conservative 
constituencies  in  England.  The  author 
has  sought  to  enliven  the  story  by  mak- 
ing him  the  hero  of  a  number  of  Pick- 
wickian  episodes,  which  are,  however, 
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TCiy  poor  Pickwick  and  not  very  enliv- 
ening. In  tier  attempts  at  humor  the 
writer  would  do  well  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  her  own  Jellybond  Tinney  and 
"avoid  the  obvious." 

The  novel  is  not  entirely  the  beer  and 
skittles  affair  we  have  so  far  made  it 
appear  to  be.  The  twittering  passages 
of  Babs's  love  scenes  and  the  Pickwick- 
ian interludes  can  not  drown  the  ever- 
recurring,  grumbling  notes  of  the  Pur- 
pose motif — ^woman's  enlightenment  and 
emancipation.  Most  of  the  women  in 
the  book  serve  as  specimens  of  '*the  Old 
Woman  without  aspirations,  bom  to 
ptey  on  society."  Babs's  mother  and 
sister  belong  to  this  class.  Her  aunt 
serves  as  a  specimen  of  "the  Old  Wom- 
an with  aspirations  who  stifles  for  want 
of  an  outlet."  Balbs  describes  herself  as 
"the  outcome  of  the  old  rotten  house  of 
bondage."  "But,"  she  adds,  "I  am  the 
reaction  from  it;  you  can't  control  me; 
it  is  my  nature  to  be  outrageous."  Bar- 
bara Land  is  introduced  to  show  that 
"the  New  Woman  with  aspirations  and 
ideals"  is  woman  perfected.  The  au- 
thor's manner  of  closing  the  story  sug- 
gests that  she  has  a  sequel  in  store  for 
those  who  wish  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Babs.  The  author  in  any  case  is  sure 
to  be  besieged  with  letters  demanding, 
"What  became  of  Babs?" 


The  Heritage  of  Unrest 

7%t  Htritag*  ^  Umrttt,  fir  Gwsndolsh  Ovbr- 
nw.  Cloth,  Si  .50.  New  York  :  The  MactnlllaD 
Co. 

The  volume  bearing  this  original  title 
makes  successful  use  of  the  material 
employed,  but  it  is  not  new  material. 
The  chief  interest  centers  in  the  study  of 
the  personality  of  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  Apache  woman  and  a 
United  States  trooper,  the  inherited 
qualities  which  result  from  this  union, 
constituting  the  "heritage  of  unrest" 
This  girl,  with  the  traditions  and  free- 
dom of  the  Apache  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  more  unruly  characteris- 
tics of  the  Caucasian  race,  becomes  un- 
usually interesting  as  her  heritage  un- 
folds. Into  her  portrait  the  author  has 
instilled  a  life  strong,  fierce,  virile,  and 
burning;  a  life  with  a  background  rep- 
resenting the  elemental  war  between  the 
restraints  of  civilization  and  the  fire  of 
a  race  which  has  known  no  earthy  limi- 
tations. 

As  a  story  the  book  is  not  disappoint- 
ing, but  it  does  not  fulfill  its  possibili- 
ties. At  times  the  treatment  is  master- 
ly, the  dramatic  almost  heroic ';  but  these 
periods  are  followed  by  lapses,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  story  is  not  evenly  main- 
tained, and  the  incidents  are  not  a  nat- 
ural evolution  from  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. The  characters  are  introduced 
carelessly,  and  the  underlying  motives 
are  strained  and  insufiicient  to  impel  or 
control  action.  Furthermore,  although 
the  author's  experiences  with  the  In- 
dians are  interesting,  they  are  often  an 
impediment  to  the  movement  of  the 
story.  The  good  qualities  of  the  book, 
however,  largely  overbalance  its  faults, 
and  the  volume,  in  purpose  and  execu- 
tion, ranks  far  above  the  conventional 
romances  of  the  west 


Briefer  Noticea 

"Ten  Months  a  Captive  among  Fili- 
pinos" is  a  narrative  of  adventure  and 
observation  during  the  imprisonment 
of  the  author,  Albert  Sonnichsen,  by 
the  insurgents  of  Luzon.  Mr.  Sonnich- 
sen was  captured  within  the  Filipino 
lines  in  January,  1899,  and  he  was  a 
wandering  captive  for  nearly  a  year 
from  that  date,  traversing  six  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Luzon,  and  cov- 
ering about  three  hundred  miles.  In 
November,  1899,  Mr.  Sonnichsen,  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  party  of  pris- 
oners captured  with  Lieutenant  Gill- 
more,  made  an  attempt  to  escape  and 
actually  reached  Vigan,  where,  after 
further  imprisonment,  he  was  rescued 
when  the  Oregon  took  that  place.  The 
narrative  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  its 
intrinsic  merits  are  of  course  enhanced 
by  the  author's  observations  of  native 
life  and  character.  Mr.  Sonnichsen 
and  his  fellow  captives  were  treated 
humanely  and,  sometimes,  generously; 
the  author  has  no  complaint  whatever 
to  make  on  this  score,  and  he  concludes 
his  story  with  the  statement  that  "those 
who  really  have  come  in  sufiiciently 
close  contact  with  the  Filipinos  to 
know  them,  and  are  enabled  to  judge 
them  without  prejudice,  can  not  but 
admit  that  they  are  as  entitled  to  be 
called  civilized  as  other  nations,  and 
even  more  so  than  some  whose  repre- 
sentatives we  receive,  at  our  capital  and 
accord  the  same  honors  as  those  of  the 
most  polished  nations."  The  form  of 
this  statement  might  be  seriously  ob- 
jected to,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  a 
year's  close  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tives of  Luzon  have  led  the  author  to 
form  a  much  more  favorable  opinion  of 
them  than  is  commonly  held  by  those 
who  judge  merely  from  the  opinions  of 
others.  (Cloth,  pp.  388,  $2.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  text  books  recently  issued  by 
the  American  Book  Company  include 
"A  Spanish  Grammar,"  for  t^e  use  of 
colleges  and  schools,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gamer,  lately  an  instructor  of  modem 
languages  at  the  United  States  naval 
academy.  The  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  give  in  concise  form  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  language,  and  while 
the  book  is  in  some  respects  incom- 
plete, it  contains  all  that  the  student 
will  have  opportunity  to  master. 
(Cloth,  pp.  41S,  $1.25.)  The  desire  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  treatment  so  as  to 
allow  of  thorough  study  of  essentials 
has  also  govemed  the  preparation  of 
"Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Lit- 
erature," by  I.  C.  McNeill  and  S.  A. 
Lynch,  both  intermediate  school  in- 
structors. Selections  representing  the 
principal  forms  of  prose  and  poetry 
are  followed  by  exercises  which  treat 
of  their  themes,  plot,  and  meaning. 
(Goth,  pp.  376,  $1.)  The  same  pub- 
lishers send  us  a  revision  by  Homer 
Morris,  LL.B.,  of  Andrews's  "Manual 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States"  (cloth,  pp.  375 — ^Ivi,  $1),  and  we 
have  also  to  acknowledge  the  "CEdipus 
Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Mortimer  Lamson  Earle,  who 
applies    a   large    measure    of   classical 


scholarship  to  his  task  (cloth,  pp.  330, 
$i.2S);  "New  Century  Primer  of  Hy- 
giene" and  "Intermediate  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,"  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  W. 
and  Winfield  S.  Hall,  completing  a 
series  of  four  elementary  books  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene 
(cloth,  pp.  154 — 181),  and  an  edition  of 
Groller's  "Inkognito"  and  Ulbersdorfs 
"Cand.  phil.  Lauschmann,"  edited  for 
school  use  by  Max  Lentz.  (Cloth,  pp. 
118,  30  cents.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    V/EEK 


MONDAY,  IIAKCH  II 

Domestic— The  reply  of  the  British 
foreign  office,  declining  to  accept  the 
senate  amendments  to  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  was  delivered  to 
Secretary  Hay  by  Lord  Pauncefote. 
...The  president's  plans  for  his  trip  to 

the  Pacific  coast  were  made  public 

Fruitless  sessions  continue  to  be  held 
by  the  Cuban  relations  committee  in 
Havana;  Gomez  announced  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
republic...  .Minister  Conger  left  Pe- 
king on  his  return  home,  th  legation 
being  left  in  charge  of  Secretary 
Squiers. 

Foreign. — A  Shanghai  dispatch  says 
Russia  has  informed  China  that  unless 
the  Manchurian  convention  is  signed 
at  an  early  date  harder  terms  will  be 
substituted,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
appealed  to  the  powers  to  intervene 
in  China's  behalf.... In  the  house  of 
commons  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  war  sec- 
retary, made  a  statement  detailing  the 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  General 
Colvile  from  the  command  at  Gibral- 
tar; burghers  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  are  making  common  cause 
with  the  British.  .  .  .The  bubonic 
plague  is  spreading  seriously  at  Cape 

Town Elections    in    Spain    show    a 

large  majority  of  Liberal  candidates 
chosen. 

TUESDAY,    MAHCH    12 

Domestic.  —  A  provincial  govern- 
ment was  instituted  by  the  Philippines 
commission  in  Tayabos,  the  first  of 
the  provinces  of  southern  Luzon  to 
be  pacified The  bill  intended  to  dis- 
franchise thousands  of  voters  passed 
the  lower  house  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature. 

Foreign. — The  British  naval  esti- 
mates show  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,- 
000,  chiefly  for  new  warships,  five  ves- 
sels of  the  Holland  submarine  type  be- 
ing included The  tone  of  the  com- 
ment on  the  treaty  failure  was  tem- 
perate in  London,  and  It  is  thought 
that  negotiations  are  not  fully  broken 

off More    punishment    of    Chinese 

officials  is  demanded  by  the  foreign 
ministers,  who  will  present  a  list  of 
ninety-six,  of  whom  they  desire  six 
executed  and  the  others  to  be  pun- 
ished as  the   Chinese   see   fit. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH    I3 

Domestic.  —  Several      engagements  . 
with    insurgents    were    reported    from 
Manila,  in  one  of  which  six  members 
of     the     revolutionary     cabinet     were 

made    prisoners Both    branches    of 

the  Colorado  legislature  have  adopted 


a  bill  providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment   to   establish   a   land   tax, 

based    on    the   Australian   system 

Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $5,000,000  to 
endow  a  fund  for  the  superannuated 
and  disabled  employees  of  the  Carne- 
gie company,  and  to  maintain  the 
Braddock,  Homestead,  and  Duquesne 
libraries. . .  .A  Negro  was  burned  at 
the  stake  in  a  public  square  of  Corsi- 
cana,  Tex.,  for  murdering  a  woman .... 
Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  died 
at  his  home,   in  Indianapolis. 

Foreign. — A  Berlin  estimate  shows 
that  245  foreign  and  30,000  native 
Christians  were  killed  in  the  boxer 
troubles  in  China. . . . At  a  Spanish  cab- 
inet council  it  was  decided  to  purchase 

bar  silver  for  coinage  into  money 

Dispatches  from  RipoU,  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  Gerona,  report  a  continuation 
of  the  agitation  there. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH    1 4 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  is- 
sued a  proclamation  on  the  death  of 
General  Harrison,  and  started  for  In- 
dianapolis to  attend  the  funeral .... 
William  Cary  Sanger  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  war  by  the  presi- 
dent and  assumed  the  duties  of  that 
office ....  Lieutenant  -  General  Miles 
and  Quartermaster-General  Ludington 
started  for  Cuba  to  inspect  the  mili- 
tary  posts    in   the  island The  San 

Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  city  council  has 
decided  to  disband  the  municipal  po- 
lice and  to  petition  Governor  Allen  to 
assign  the  insular  poUce  to  city  duty. 
. .  .Three  himdred  vessels  engaged  in 
trading  among  the  Viscayan  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group  have  been  de- 
stroyed   by    the    Americans About 

40,000  claims,  mostly  from  soldiers, 
growing  out  of  the  Spanish  war,  have 
been  filed  ag^ainst  the  government. 

Foreign. — China  has  objected  stren- 
uously to  the  limitations  of  the  Man- 
churian convention  respecting  the  im- 
portation of  arms,  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  and  Russian  control  of 
Chinese  officials;  the  powers  are  still 
exchanging  views  regarding  the  ab- 
sorption of  Manchuria  by  Russia. 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    IS 

Domestic. — ^The  president  arrived  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  ex-President  Harrison. 
. . .  General  ChaflFee  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  the  American  troops  from 
China,  leaving  only  a  legation  guard 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  Pe- 
king  Charles  H.  Duell,  the  com- 
missioner of  patents,  offered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  president. 


Foreign.— The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cornwall  and  York  started  on  their 
tour  of  the  globe.... Armed  British 
and  Russian  forces  are  facing  each 
other  threateningly  over  disputed  rail- 
way property  at  Tien-Tsin;  in  the 
reichstag  Chancellor  von  Billow  made 
a  statement  on  the  progress  of  Chinese 

negotiations Lord  Wolseley  replied 

in  the  house  of  lords  to  the  attack 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Africa;  General 
Kitchener  reported  further  successes 
by  General  French  in  the  Transvaal; 
owing  to  the  plag:ue  at  Cape  Town,  the 
further  landing  of  troops  at  that  port 

will  be  suspended M.    Bogoliepoff. 

the  Russian  minister  who  was  shot  by 
Karpovich,  died  from  his  wound.... 
The  census  fixes  the  population  of  In- 
dia at  294,000,000. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH   16 

Domestic.  —  General  Trias,  com- 
mander of  the  insurgent  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  surrendered  with  twenty 
officers  and  two  hundred  men,  and  took 
the  oath   of  allegiance  to  the  United 

States The  Cuban  special  committee 

on  relations  with  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  that  the  Isle  of  Pines 
be  given  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  latter  have  control  of  Cuban  sani- 
tary regulations,  but  that  other  de- 
mands of  the  Piatt  amendment  be  re- 
fused  The    body    of    ex -President 

Harrison  lay  in  state  at  the  Indiana 
capitol  and  was  viewed  by  a  multitude 
estimated  a;t  fifty  thousand  —  Con- 
gressman Marriott  Brosius  died  at  his 
home  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Foreign. — General  Kitchener  reports 
the  capture  of  a  Boer  laager  and  twen- 
ty-two men  at  Krugerspost,  in  the 
Transvaal,  including  the  Boer  leader 
Erasmus;  Boer  leaders  are  said  to  be 
holding  a  meeting  at  Pietersburg,  in  the 
northern  Transvaal,  to  discuss  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  war;  nearly  3,000 
troops   sailed   from    Southampton   for 

South  Africa Sugar  refiners  in  Great 

Britain  are  urging  their  government  to 
impose  a  countervailing  tax  on  sugar, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  import  tax  of  a 

half-penny  a  pound The  Count  de 

Castellane  and  M.  de  Rodays  fought  a 
duel  in  Paris,  the  latter  being  shot  in 
the  thigh  at  the  first  exchange  of  shots, 
the  count  escaping  unhurt. 

SUNDAY,   MARCH   IJ 

Domestic. — ^The  funeral  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  took  place  in 
Indianapolis  with  simple  church  ser- 
vices, attended  by  President  McKinley, 
five  ex-cabinet  ministers,  several  gov- 
ernors, and  many  other  public  officials. 

Foreign. — British  and  Russian  forces 
are  still  camped  on  each  side  of  the 
disputed  railway  at  Tien-Tsin,  but  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to   avoid  a 

collision A  stage  of  siege  has  been 

proclaimed  in  several  Russian  cities, 
owing  to  the  student  disturbances;  at 
Moscow  Count  Tolstoi  is  said  to  be 
taking  part  in  the  ag^itation ....  Russia 
threatens  reprisals  in  case  Germany 
raises  duties  on   Russian  products. 
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Improving  wheat  crop  reports,  a  pig 
iron  production  seldom  exceeded, 
strong  cash  prices  for  all  iron  and 
steel  products  that  can  be  delivered, 
heavy  grain  exports  at  good  prices,  ac- 
tivity in  minor  industries,  and  a  money 
market  that  imposes  no  hardship  upon 
business,  comprise  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  of  the  week.  Threatening 
labor  troubles  seem  more  remote.  The 
textile  markets,  long  backward,  have 
again  failed  to  respond  to  the  general 
confidence  in  commercial  circles. 

ntOW  AND  STEEL 

Steel  mills  are  still  much  behind  their 
orders,  and  contracts  for  Bessemer 
pig  for  July  delivery  indicate  that  the 
activity  is  not  considered  temporary. 
Yet  the  wide  difference  in  quotation 
between  immediate  and  distant  dates 
suggests  some  fear  that  present  high 
prices  can  not  be   maintained.     While 
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the  various  pools  and  associations  are 
extremely  conservative  about  advanc- 
ing no(ninaI  list  prices,  actual  business 
continues  to  be  transacted  at  pre- 
miums which  vary  •  according  to  the 
urgency  of  purchasers.  Structural  ma- 
terial is  still  a  feature,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  newly  discovered  oil 
fields  is  creating  an  unusual  demand 
for  plates,  pipes,  and  drilling  ma- 
chinery. Steel  rail  contracts  have  been 
increased,  and  railways  need  rolling 
stock.  Pig  iron  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  Iron  Age,  has  increased  to 
292,899  tons  weekly,  which  is  about 
5,000  tons  below  the  high  record  of 
February  I,  1900.  It  is  surprising  to 
find,  despite  an  output  at  the  rate  of 
over  15,000,000  tons  annually,  that 
furnace  stocks  decreased  21,321  tons 
during  February,  making  the  total 
535,443  tons  on  March  I,  against  670,- 
531  tons  five  months  ago. 

WOOL    AND  COTTON 

Slight  improvements  in  special  lines 
of  textiles  are  occasionally  noticed, 
but  prices  are  maintained  with  diffi- 
culty. Print  cloths  were  reduced 
another  eighth  without  accelerating 
operations,  and  Fall  River  mills  are 
preparing  to  curtail  production. 
Heavy  brown  cottons  have  been  de- 
pressed, and  reduced  output  is  prob- 
able in  this  division.  Aside  from  a 
little  better  re-order  business  in  light 
weights,  reports  are  not  of  an  encour- 
aging nature  from  the  woolen  mills. 
Further  declines  are  reported  in  wool, 
making  a  material  fall  since  the  month 
opened.  Predictions  of  a  visible  sup- 
ply of  only  250,000  bales  of  cotton  at 
the  end  of  the  crop  year,  and  require- 
ments exceeding  ten  million  bales,  are 
not  endorsed  by  the  course  of  domes- 
tic spinners,  who  have  materially  re- 
duced their  takings,  or  by  the  heavily 
decreased  foreign  demand.  Moreover, 
the  estimate  that  the  current  yield 
would  not  exceed  9,750,000  bales  is 
open  to  question  in  view  of  the 
amount  already  in  sight  and  the  free 
movement  at  southern  ports.  The  de- 
cline from  the  top  price  of  the  season 
now  amounts  to  $16.35  per  bale,  taking 
the  quotation  $5.62  below  the  level  a 
year  ago. 

FOBEIGN  TSADB 

Recent  heavy  grain  exports  are  the 
chief  relief  of  the  exchange  market, 
but  against  some  of  these  bankers  sold 
their  bills  long  in  advance  of  actual 
shipments.  March  opens  with  active 
foreign  commerce  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  imports  exceeding  the  same 
week  last  year  by  $2,793,750,   but  al- 
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though  exports  were  the  largest  in  any 
week  this  year  they  fell  $1,594,602  be- 
low 1900,  owing  to  the  phenomenally 
heavy  movement  a  year  ago. 

RAILROAD   EARNINGS 

That  the  country  is  doing  a  heavy 
business  appears  from  railroad  earn- 
ing:s  for  the  first  week  in  March,  14.4 
per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year,  and 
25.6  per  cent  over  1899,  as  well  as  from 
bank  exchanges. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Mar.  15,  1901.    Mar,  i6,  190% 

S?"''5^'"-  "1?' «3.4c®»3.7o    »3.3S(S)«3.S5 
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Cotton,  Mid.  apld gjjc.                 o^c 

Print  cloths,  64x64 a^c.                 35^0. 
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Pork  mess  new *ti.75tS*i5.SD         «ii.oo 
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Butter,  ex,  creamery aac.                 ace. 

Cheese,  State,  L.  O.F....  i2j<c.  i35?c. 

Sugar,  centrif.  96° 4c.               4iiic. 

Sugar,  granulated S.asc.             s.ioc. 

CoSee,  No.  7Job'glot8  ..  jy^c.              SJ^c. 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal 7.95c.              9.90c. 

•J."">t  ,Bm»-  pig 4i&5°«3>(i7-oo     ^14.90 

"^teel  billets,  ton jaa.as  $35.00 

Steel  rails     «a6.oo  i35.oo 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb 17.00c.  1&35C 

Vf^V"" ■••w^'=-  *•'«=• 

^'."pitub.;;^; ^'•**'=-      »-^ 

rAiLintES 
Liabilities  of  failures  in  two  weeks 
of  March  amounted  to  $4,253,640,  of 
which  $1,168,035  were  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  $1,930,821  in  trading.  In  the 
same  weeks  last  year  the  total  was 
$6,206,491,  and  in  1899  $4,916,226. 
Failures  for  the  week  were  209  in  the 
United  States  ag^ainst  198  last  year. 

4* 

Financial 

THE    HONEY   MARKET 

Brmditraft,  New  York,  Match  i6 

Last  week's  poor  bank  statement 
and  the  prospect  of  further  decreases 
in  the  reserve  this  week,  together  with 
the  approach  of  the  spring  demand  for 
funds  at  the  interior,  had  some  effect 
on  rates  and  supplies  of  money  in  the 
New  York  money  market.  The  prin- 
cipal tangible  evidence  of  a  reduction 
in  the  supplies  of  money  was  afforded 
by  quotations  for  time  loans.  Offer- 
ings were  smaller  and  lenders  seemed 
inclined  to  hold  out  for  better  rates,  4 
per  cent  being  demanded  on  mixed 
loans  for  all  periods,  while  there  was 
a  decided  inquiry  for  collateral  loans 
at  3J^  per  cent.  As  usual,  arrange- 
ments based  upon  the  industrial  se- 
curities exclusively  were  higher,  and 
lenders  demanded  4  per  cent  as  a  min- 
imum for  all  periods.  Commercial  pa- 
per is  in  only  fair  supply,  and  the  buy- 
ing demand  is  exclusively  for  out  of 
town,  the  rates  being  also  a  little 
firmer  at  4@4J4  per  -cent  for  double 
names.  Call  money  has  been  in  abun- 
dant supply,  although  not  so  freely  of- 
fered as  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
extremes  quoted  for  bankers'  balances 
were  2@2j^  per  cent,  most  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  stock  exchange  being  at 
2%  per  cent,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
prevalent  fig:ure. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

A  steady  and  generally  firm  tone  was 
seen  on  the  exchange  market  this 
week,  though  rates  were  somewhat 
lower  on  Monday,  owing  to  a  tempo- 
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rary  accumulation  of  commercial  bills. 
The  inquiry,  however,  has  been  fair, 
and  the  market  soon  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  advance,  demand  sterling:  rising 
from  4-87^@4-87J4  to  4.87^@4-87Ji. 
Posted  rates  were  unchanged  at  4.85® 
4.88^,  and  long  bills  steady  at  around 
4-48H@4.84^.  The  factor  which  has 
the  greatest  effect  on  exchange  at 
present  is  the  prospect  that  a  large 
British  war  loan,  probably  consisting 
of  £50,000,000  in  consols,  will  be 
brought  out  in  London  soon.  Prep- 
arations are  evidently  being  made  for 
the  issue  in  that  market,  and  it  is 
noted  that  sterling  exchange  at  the 
continental  capitals  is  firmer.  There 
is,  however,  no  anticipation  of  gold  ex- 
ports from  this  country,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  real  danger  of 
such  a  movement  would  create  a  suffi- 
ciently firmer  money  market  to  de- 
press exchange  rates. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate $2,105,217,159,  a  decrease  of  9  per 
cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  31 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 
Outside  of  New  York  the  decrease  is 
10  per  cent  from  last  week,  but  there 
is  a  gain  of  21  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

Prices  this  week  have  been  strong 
and  on  the  whole  advanced,  while  the 
activity  was  considerable.  The  chief 
qualification  that  can  be  observed  in 
the  speculative  situation  is  that  the 
public  is  not  in  the  market.  Large 
interests  support  their  specialties  and 
evince  confidence  in  the  .  future  of 
prices,  and  the  manipulation  of  dif- 
ferent securities  has  the  support  of  the 
traders  and  professional  element  gen- 
erally. Commission  house  business, 
however,  has  been  slow.  Activity  in 
stocks  centers  in  Pennsylvania  and  its 
satellites  and  in  the  southwestern 
stocks  and  Burlington,  reports  of 
deals  being  current  about  all  these 
properties.  The  increase  of  the  St. 
Paul  dividend  rate  from  s  per  cent  to 
6  per  cent  had  a  good  effect.  Traction 
securities  were  strong  on  support  and 
covering,  and  the  gas  stocks  advanced. 
The  steel  industrials  are  dull  and 
strong,  and  the  success  of  the  consoli- 
dation plan  is  considered  assured,  al- 
though during  the  transition  specula- 
tion in   such  securities  is  restricted. 

* 

Variona  Topics 

The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  for 
January  shows  a  decrease  in  both  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  the  first  time 
for  many  months.  Imports  amounted 
to  3.047,305  tons,  against  3,281,287  tons 
in  January,  1900,  and  exports  amounted 
to  2,414,518  tons,  against  2,480,681  tons. 

Answering  a  telegrraphic  inquiry 
from  an  American  company.  United 
States  Ambassador  Tower  has  cabled 
that  ag:ricultural  machinery  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  recent  application  of  the 
Russian  tariff  law,  which  excepts  such 
machinery  from  the  provisions  of 
clause  2  of  paragraph  167,  and  places 
it  in  a  separate  clause. 
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Florida  and  the  Land  of  the  Sky. 

There  are  no  resorts  in  this  country 
reached  by  more  superb  train  service 
than  the  resorts  of  Florida,  Pineburst, 
and  Ashevjlle,  "The  Land  of  the  Sky." 
The  management  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way has  made  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  people  a  study,  and  to- 
day the  most  perfect  Dining  and  Sleep- 
ing Car  Service  from  New  York  are 
operated  on  all  through  trains.  The 
New  York  and  Florida  Limited,  leav- 
ing New  York  daily,  except  Sunday, 
12:40  noon,  solid  Pullman  train,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Dining,  Library, 
Compartment,  Drawing  Room,  Sleep- 
ing, and  Observation  Cars,  between 
New  York  and  St.  Augustine;  also 
carrying  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Aiken  and 
Augusta.  Immediate  connections  at 
Jacksonville  for  Port  Tampa.  The 
New  York  and  Florida  Express  leaves 
New  York  3:25  p.  m.  daily,  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars,  New 
York  to  Port  Tampa.  Connections  at 
Tampa  for  Havana  and  at  Jacksonville 
with  Fast  Express  for  Palm  Beach, 
Miami,  and  Nassau.  Also  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars,  New 
York  to  Augusta.  The  Washington 
and  Southwestern  Limited,  4.25  p.  m. 
daily,  with  perfect  Dining  Room  and 
Ste^ias  Car  Service,  lor  New  Orleans. 
Memphis,  Asheville,  Hot  Springs,  and 
the  Southwest;  12:10  midnight,  daily, 
U.  S.  Fast  Mail,  Pullman  service  to 
Jacksonville,  connections  for  Miami 
and  Havana,  New  Orieans,  Asheville, 
etc.  The  Southern  Railway  offers  the 
most  attractive  route  to  all  the  resorts 
of  the  South.  Its  Main  Line  between 
New  York  and  Florida  runs  in  close 
reach  of  the  principal  resorts  of  The 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  stop-over 
privileges  are  allowed  so  as  to  take  in 
the  different  resorts  at  small  cost.  On 
the  return  trip  a  most  delightful  side 
tour  can  be  made  in  through  the  Glo- 
rious Mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Nowhere  is  there  a  region 
more  entrancingly  beautiful  than-  "The 
Land  of  the  Sky."  To  America  it  is  a 
Switzerland.  For  further  particulars, 
call  or  address  New  York  Offices,  271 
and  1185  Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

$•0.00  Chicago  to  CaUronila,Portland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Pvget  Sonnd. 

Chicago  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
western Line.  Tickets  on  sale  each 
Tuesday,  February  12  to  April  30. 
Shortest  time  en  route.  Finest  scen- 
ery. Daily  tourist  car  excursions  per- 
sonally conducted  semi-weekly.  For 
tickets,  illustrated  pamphlets  and  full 
information  inquire  of  nearest  ticket 
agent,  or  address  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway,  461  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

Pocket  Hap  of  China. 

Latest  indexed  map  of  Chinese  Em- 
pire, with  enlarged  map  of  portion  of 
China  where  difficulty  exists,  and  other 
valuable  information  relating  to  present 
crisis.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  two 
cents  in  postage,  by  W.  B.  Kniskem,  22 
Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Due  to  a  desire  of  a  large  number  of  my 
patrons  I  have  decided  to  accept  renewals  as 
well  as  new  subscriptions,  and  therefore  sub- 
mit herewith  my  second  Little  List  of  Bar- 
gains, showing  the  saving  that  L  can  make  in 
renewing  subscriptions  to  different  periodicals. 
On  new  subscriptions  /  am  still  able  to  make 
a  special  rate. 

Lf  there  is  anything  you  want  and  you  do 
not  see  it  in  my  list,  write  me.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  anything  you  get,  Tnoney  will  be 
returned  to  you. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Record  of  the  American  Soldier  in  China 

Denver  (Colo.)  Republican 

The  order  to  General  Chaffee  to  prepare  to  with- 
draw all  the  American  troops  from  Peking  except  a 
lc|;ation  guard  of  150  men  is  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  in  its  opinion  no  further 
need  exists  for  maintaining  an  army  in  China.  Hence- 
forth diplomacy  and  not  force  will  be  the  means  by 
which  this  country  will  strive  to  attain  its  objects  in 
the  Qiinese  empire.  It  is  notice  to  other  powers  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  in  sympathy  with  any 
hostile  movement  they  may  make  in  the  futtire  against 
the  Chinese.  The  government  of  China  has  been  suf- 
ficiently humiliated  and  it  has  gone  far  enough  in 
^DBwliatice  with  the  demands  of  the  allies  to  justify 
WVknowledgment  of  these  facts  bv  the  governments 
represented  in  Peking  by  bodies  of  troops. 


;!l)i!'' 


Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chromclr 

Our  troops  in  Peking  have  received  a  high  cooP' 

pliment  in  the  petition  by  the  Chinese  of  the  Tajtar 
city  asking  that  they  remain  in  charge  of  the  section 
now  under  American  control.  In  this  section  peJUK, 
prosperjjty,  and  Justice  have  prevailed.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  like  American  military  .rule,  for  2,000  ChinMC 
asked  that  the;  Americans^  MftfiiA.  ■*f  hid  petition  «as 
sent  to  tlie>  American  commander  wh^n  it  was  leamel 
that  General  Chaffee's  command  had  been  ordered  i» 
leave  China.  Perhaps  the  considerable  legation  guacd 
which  will  remain  may  be  able  to  perform  police  d^gji; 
in  the  district  which  has  been  under  American  cOn* 
trol.  This  district  has  been  the  most  peaceful  and 
prosperous  of  any  except  the  quarter  held  by  the  J|^ 
anese.  The  rule  of  the  Americans  is  about  the  salne 
as  that  of  thejapanese,  although  our  men  do  not  jm^ 
derstand  the  Chinese  as  well  as  do  the  Japanese.  Our 
troops  carried  peace  as  well  as  a  sword  into  China. 
That  can  not  be  said  of  the  French,  the  Russians,  and 
the  Germans. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Scimitar 

The  record  which  the  American  soldier  has  mad* 
in  China  is  one  upon  which  the  American  dtbeo 
should  look  with  pride.  Never  before  has  there  b6Ba 
such  an  opportunity  for  ccnnparison,  with  the  trooM 
of  the  first  nations  of  the  world  standing  shouloef 
to  shoulder  in  a  common  cause  and  surrounded  Vf 
similar  conditions  and  opportunities.  And  never  li^* 
fore  has  the  American  fighting  man  appeared  to  bet" 
ter  advantage.  The  courage  of  no  troops  has  ban* 
impugned.  Possibly  the  crude  resistance  of  the  Q8* 
nese  was  not  of  a  character  to  put  the  hardihood  •! 
any  to  the  sublime  test'  Had  such  been  the  cme^ 
doubtless  the  troops  would  have  vied  with  each  c^tx 
in  deeds  of  daring.  But  a  soldier  is  something  mpnc 
than  mere  food  for  powder.  In  an  affair  of  the  Gli- 
nese  kind  he  is  a  trouble-settler  and  not,  as  rrir 
troops  have  been,  a  trouble-maker.  The  conduct  t/t 
the  American  soldiers  has  been,  comparatively  spejdk« 
ing,  above  reproach.  It  has  been  so -exemplary  t^at 
the  natives  have  expressed  pleasure  at  it.  It  has  boMf 
the  discipline  that  has  told,  the  teaching  whidi  be- 
gan in  the  awkward  squad  and  was  contmued  at  Hk^ 
exposed  post  on  the  western  frontier.  Thdr  oqh* 
mander,  too,  has  been  one  of  the  best  men  that  tlw 
country  could  have  afforded  to  lead  them,  a  geneoif 
who  rose  from  the  ranks  and  in  the  process  because 
a  thorough  soldier.  He  possibly  has  had  no  little  to' 
do  with  this  good  record.  But  granting;  that,  as  » 
general  proposition  the  American  soldier  u  a  man  far 
bis  countrymen  to  be  proud  of. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prett 

President  McKinley's  determination  earlj  to  aridt- 
draw  American  troops  from  China,  if  ft  ever  needed 
defense,  has  its  full  justification  in  tbe  present 
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tion.  England  and  Russia,  because  their  troops  are 
'where  they  are  not  needed,  have  been  brought  to  the 
■very  edge  of  an  hostile  collision,  which  would  prob- 
-ably  never  have  meant  war,  but  might  have  brought 
it  so  near  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  self-control  on 
ibotb  sides  could  have  avoided  this  dire  contingency. 
Japan  and  Russia  are  gathering  their  fleets  about 
Carea.  Germany  has  a  force  so  large  in  China  that 
some  activity,  however  destructive,  is  daily  necessary. 
Discipline  is  relaxed  in  all  the  motley  levies  gathered 
at  Tientsin  until  these  drilled  soldiers  draw  near  riot- 
ous conflict  on  their  own  account.  China,  awake  to 
these  discords,  has  rejected  the  Manchurian  conven- 
tion with  Russia,  if  reports  are  to  be  tnisted,  and  as 
yet  has  taken  no  single  step  toward  executing  the 
agreement  reached  nearly  two  months  ago  at  Peking. 
From  the  ignoble  prospect  of  these  ignominious 
wrsingles  but  one  refuge  exists,  which  the  state  de- 
parUnent  at  Washingtcm  has  never  ceased  to  suggest 
informally,  if  not  formally — a  resort  to  the  machinery 

{>rovided  by  The  Hague  peace  conference.  Russia  can 
east  of  all  refuse  tlus  remedy,  due  to  the  beneficent 
initiative  of  the  czar.  If  Russia  can  accept  it,  ao  other 
power  can  refuse.  If  this  remedy  is  not  applied,  the 
situation  in  China  will  drift  through  the  approaching 
SKMiths,  growing  more  and  more  perilous,  until  acd- 
detit  and  irresolution  combined  repeat  the  disaster  so 
narrowly  escaped  at  Tientsin  and  impending  every- 
where else.  Nor  is  anytfiing  so  certain  to  precipitate 
this  collision  as  the  subterranean  intrigue  which  has, 
for  a  season,  frustrated  the  individuaJ  arrangement 
between  Russia  and  China  over  Manchuria. 

* 

Oor  Claim  against  China 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
The  United  States  is  going  to  make  a  claim  on 
China  of  ^5,000,000  on  account  of  damage  to  the  life 
and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  during 
the  recent  troubles  in  northern  China.  This  amount 
is  much  smaller  than  the  European  nations  will  de- 
mand, but  it  is  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  anybody 
in  this  country  would  think  of  presenting  any  nation 
that  was  not  a  helpless  nation.  We  venture  to  say 
that  for  all  the  damage  the  United  States  or  its  citi- 
zens luive  suffered  in  China,  the  United  States  would 
not  dve  to  demand  of  any  other  nation  than  China 
more  than  $2,500,000 — at  any  rate  we  would  not  dare 
to  enforce  such  a  demand.  The  total  number  of  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  our  army,  killed  in  China, 
last  year,  was  thirty-two,  and  sixty-three  other  deaths 
resulted.  The  number  of  wounded  was  177.  Thus 
the  largest  possible  number  on  the  casualty  list  is  SJi, 
If  our  government  could  collect  from  Qiina  $10,000 
for  each  man  killed  and  wounded,  the  amount  would 
be  $2,720,000.  The  losses  of  the  missionaries  can  not 
at  the  outside  be  expanded  into  more  than  $500,000. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  our  expedition  must  be  paid 
for  by  China.  The  truth  must  be  that  $10,000,000 
would  be  an  enormous  sum  for  China  to  pay  us  for 
what  happened  last  year.  Fifty  millions  would  be  an 
ample  sum  to  reimburse  all' the  nations,  and  yet  tiie 
prospect  is  that  the  Chinese  will  be  asked  to  pay 
$500,000,000. 


TROUBLES  OF  A  BOSS:  Referring  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful effort  of  Senator  Piatt  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Sanger  and  the  independence  shown  by  Governor 
Odell,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  remarks  that  "Mr.  Odell 
seems  to  say  to  Mr.  Piatt  that  the  man  who  can  not  boss 
the  president  of  the  United  States  need  not  come  fooling 
round  the  governor  of  New  York." 


The  Beginning  of  the  End  in  the  Philippines 

Oscar  King  Davis,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

To  the  soldier  or  civilian  whose  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  has  been  gained  by  expe- 
rience in  the  islands,  there  is  more  real  assurance  as 
to  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  condition  there, 
more  hope  of  a  reasonably  speedy  settlement  of  die 
existing  disturbances,  in  the  dispatch  sent  by  Ju<^ 
Taft,  the  president  of  the  Philippine  commission,  to 
President  McKinley  on  the  eve  of  his  second  inaugn- 
ration,  than  in  any  other  report  that  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived from  any  official  of  the  United  States  in  tfai 
archipelago.  This  assurance  was  all  contained  in  a 
brief  sentence  of  only  eleven  words  at  the  very  bq;in- 
ning  of  the  dispatch.  "Since  January  i,  1,127  fireannt 
have  been  captured  and  1,368  surrendered."  The 
comparatively  great  number  captured  is  of  great  im- 
portance, but  the  number  of  those  surrendered  is  of 
far-reaching  consequence. 

For  the  guns  make  the  insurrection.  Without  fire- 
arms there  will  be  Kttle  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos.  Bolos  are  nasty  weapons,  but  th^  have 
never  made  headway  against  the  Americans,  and  the 
Filipinos  know  it.  The  bandit  or  guerrilla  who  is 
willing  to  stand  in  the  jungle  and  shoot  at  the  Amer- 
ican in  the  road,  knowing  that  all  he  has  to  do  to  m- 
sure  safety  is  to  conceal  the  rifle  and  come  openly  out 
to  meet  anyone  who  seems  likely  to  make  him  trouble, 
will  not  be  so  ready  to  try  bob  work,  even  from  skill- 
ful ambush.  The  Filipinos  have  had  their  lesson  m 
that  and  the  percentage  of  loss  has  been  too  high. 

The  capture  and  surrender  reported  by  Judge  Taft 
include  more  firearms  by  a  g^eat  many  than  were 
ever  taken  from  the  Filipinos  in  any  similar  period  be- 
fore. They  are  certainly  more  than  were  taken  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  insurrection,  and  probably 
more  than  were  captured  in  its  first  year.  Estimates 
would  give  them  somewhere  between  35,000  and  40,- 
000  rifles  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  us  in  Fdh 
ruary  of  1899.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  return  of  Gen- 
eral Otis  from  Manila  last  year,  he  had  never  had  anv 
evidence  of  the  success  of  any  other  attempts  at  fili- 
bustering, and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  tiie  Filipinos 
were  able  to  secure  in  that  time  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  arms. 

Since  the  return  of  General  Otis,  filibustering  has 
been  out  of  the  question  as  far  as  the  Filipinos  are 
concerned.  There  are  several  reasons.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  completely  split  up  and  its  central  organiza- 
tion thoroughly  disrupted.  There  was  very  little  cw- 
respondence  between  the  men  who  had  been  its  leaders, 
and  no  effort  at  combination  or  cooperation.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  the  Filipinos 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  carry  through  a  suc- 
cessful filibuster.  On  the  other  side  the  difficulties 
put  in  the  way  of  filibustering  by  the  Americans  were 
practically  insuperable.  The  watch  which  was  main- 
tained in  all  the  places  where  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible for  the  Filipinos  to  buy  munitions  of  war  was 
such  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  evade 
it  All  the  ports  whidi  had  been  held  by  the  Filipi- 
nos, and  where  they  might  have  landed  arms,  were 
now  held  by  the  Americans,  and  land  patrols  were 
constantly  traveling  about  to  places  where  it  was  sus- 
pected thie  FUipinos.  might  be  attempting  sc»nediing  of 
the  sort. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  are  ob- 
vious, it  is  practically  certain  that  the  insurgents  have 
never  been  able  to  add  to  the  number  of  arms  held  by 
them  at  the  beginning  of  their  fight  with  us.    It  re- 
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mains  to  see  how  well  they  have  held  on  to  what  they 
bad.  The  service  was  very  hard  on  the  arms  of  the 
Filipinos,  much  more  so  than  on  the  weapons  o{  our 
men.  The  Filipinos  had  had  no  training  whatever  in 
the  care  of  arms.  Except  in  rare  cases  those  we  cap- 
tured were  in  very  bad  condition.  Early  in  the  insur- 
rection it  developed  that  the  Filipinos  were  in  the  habit, 
when  hard  pressed,  of  throwing  their  guns  away  to 
keep  our  men  from  finding  them.  It  was  a  common 
trick  to  drop  them  down  a  well,  or  throw  them  into  a 
stream,  or  bury  them.  The  casualty  to  insurgent  rifles 
from  this  cause  alone  must  have  been  pretty  heavy,  for 
not  even  the  long-suffering  and  enduring  Mauser  will 
stand  much  of  such  treatment.  The  casualty  incident 
to  action  could  not  have  been  less,  and  probably  was 
more. 

In  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  insurrection  we  se- 
cured from  the  Filipinos  by  capture  and  purchase 
something  over  5,000  arms.  In  the  closing  months  of 
last  year  this  number  was  augmented  to  some  extent. 
The  losses  of  the  Filipinos  during  this  time  from 
rough  usage  and.  the  natural  results  of  action  were 
probably  enough  to  bring  the  total  number  of  arms 
lost  by  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  to 
the  first  of  this  year  up  to  something  more  than  10,000. 

That  would  leave  still  in  their  hands  on  January 
I  about  25,000  rifles,  such  as  they  were.  From  all 
points  of  view  that  is  a  very  liberal  estimate,  so  far  as 
the  Filipinos  are  concerned.  The  capture  and  surren- 
der reported  by  Judge  Taft  mean,  then,  that  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  arms  of  the  Filipinos  were  secured 
by  us  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year.  It  is  very 
significant  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  capture  so 
majly  in  that  time,  but  it  is  much  more  so  that  they 
should  have  been  willing  to  surrender  more  than  we 
captured.  When  the  men  who  hold  the  guns  begin  to 
turn  them  in,  that  means  that  they  are  tired  of  the 
fight  and  convinced  of  its  hopelessness. 

Much  of  this  result  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  defeat  of 
Bryan  last  fall.  More  of  it  is  due  to  the  energy  with 
which  the  campaigning  has  been  conducted  in  the  last 
few  months.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
civil  commissicm.  It  was  a  favorite  argument  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  in  their  efforts  to  hold  their 
men  in  line,  that  the  Americans  meant  to  rule  them  by 
a  military  government  under  which  they  would  be  ab- 
ject slaves.  The  presence  of  the  commission  and  its 
work  in  taking  certain  provinces  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  military  government  must  have  convinced  many 
Filipinos  of   the  falsity  of   this  talk.      The  growing 


hope  of  the  settlement  of  the  friar  question  favorably 
to  the  Filipinos  probably  has  helped  also.  But  whs|t- 
ever  the  effect  of  any  or  all  these  circumstances,  the 
figures  speak  in  unmistakable  terms.  They  tell  the 
beg^ning  of  the  end,  and  promise  that  that  end  shaJl 
come  speedily. 

The  President's  Growing  Powers 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Commoner. 
A  writer  in  the  Forum,  discussing  the  growing 
power  of  the  president,  shows  that  aside  from  the 
offices  in  war  and  navy  departments,  the  president  has 
patronage  at  his  disposal  as  follows : 

State  Department — 
318  consular  and  diplomatic  appointments $1,000,000 

Tre^ury  Department— 
743  customs,  revenue,  marine  hospital,  etc 6i7.3S5 

Post-ofEce  Department —             ' 
4,01s  postmasters  6,931,000 

Interior  Department — 
747  pension  officials,  land  office  agents,  etc 1,997,640 

Department  of  Justice — 
Judges,  attorneys,  marshals,  tIBCJ 1,126,000 

.Total  • $11,671,995 

It  IS  estimated  that,  including  all  departments,  the 
president  is,  as  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  says,  "able 
to  divert  into  the  pockets  of  his  supporters  annually 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  a  total  distribution  of  $80,- 
000,000  during  his  term  of  office."  The  Times-Hef' 
old  declares  that  "there  is  much  apprehension  among 
the  students  of  our  political  system  concerning  these 
growing  powers  of  the  president."  This  Republican 
newspaper  says : 

In  adjusting  some  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
recent  war  we  have  seen  congress  practically  abdicate  in 
favor  of  the  president  The  framers  of  the  constitution 
rightly  appreciated  that  in  a  republic  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government  must  be  paramount  We  have  recently 
seen  the  president  become  the  autocratic  ruler  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  Cuba  and  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  Philippines.  He  has  appointed  and  removed  officials 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Taft  commission  in  the  Philippines  declare 
that  they  were  enacted  "by  the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States" — not  of  congress. 

And  then  the  Times-Herald  concludes  that  "the 
only  remedy  appears  to  be  through  the  extension  and 
enforcement  of  the  merit  system."  This  is,  indeed, 
a  profound  suggestion.  A  more  sensible  one,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  we  restore  the  machinery  of  our 
national  government  to  its  proper  order ;  that  the  law- 
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UNCLE  SAM:  "Have  you  captured  De 
Wet?" 

KINQ  EDWARD:  "No.  Have  you  cap- 
tured Agulnaldo?  "— JfAMMyottiyMTM/ 
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making  and  war-declaring  power  be  exercised  exclu- 
sively by  the  congress ;  that  the  president  resume  bis 
constitutional  place  as  an  executive,  content  with  be> 
ing  the  beloved  magistrate  of  a  nation  of  freemen, 
rather  than  the  autocratic  ruler  of  peoples  who  have 
never  consented  to  United  States  government. 

The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  above 
editorial  yras  written,  the  author,  Henry  Litchfield 
West,  says,  "to  make  clear  the  domination  of  the  presi- 
dent m  national  affairs."'  "The  lines  along  whidi  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  divisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  laid  down  are  no  longer  ^equal  as  to 
themselves  nor  parallel  as  to  each  other ;  the  legislative 
and  judicial  are  merging  toward  the  executive,"  Mr. 
West  asserts.  But  he  also  reminds  the  reader  that 
"patronage"  is  a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as  a 
source  of  power :  "The  office-holders,  while  they  can, 
and  do,  largely  control  the  organization  of  their  own 
{>arty,  are  powerless  when  their  field  of  operations  is 
extended  to  the  entire  qation.  Herein  we  find  a  limit 
to  the  power  of  the  president.  His  appointees  are  cer- 
tain to  be,  first  of  all,  without  influence  over  their  po- 
litical opponents;  but,  more  than  this,  their  success  is 
3.  disturbing  factor  in  their  own  ranks.  The  country 
is  so  large,  and  the  number  of  men  qualified  and  avail- 
able for  public  office  so  g^eat,  that  the  percelntage 
of  the  appointed  must  always  be  smaller  than  that  of 
the  disappointed.  Jealousy  and  resentment  rankle  in 
the  breasts  of  the  unfortunates,  and  they  wreak  their 
silent,  but  effective,  vengeance  at  the  polls.  The 
"outs"  are  always  numerically  greater  than  the  "ins." 
With  this  restraining  fact,  coupled  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  universal  sentiment  against  a  third  term, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  distribution  of  office  is 
rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  an  ad- 
ministration, there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  presi- 
dent will  ever  be  able  to  build  up  for  himself  an  office- 
liolding  oligarchy,  intent  upon  his  perpetuation  in  the 
executive  chair.    There  is  no  danger  in  that  direction. 

"The  insidious,  but  powerful,  influence  which  any 
(president  can  exercise  over  congress  through  the  dis- 
ipensation  of  offices  is,  however,  a  matter  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  It  has  been  exercised  in  the 
ipast,  and  it  will  be  in  the  future,  as  long  as  senators 
.and  representatives  are  susceptible  to  favors  and  presi- 
dents are  anxious  to  accomplish  certain  results.  I  ad- 
■mit  that,  with  the  modern  tendency  toward  a  central- 
ized government,  a  remedy  for  the  evil  is  not  instantly 
-apparent.  Perhaps  a  step  in  the  right  direction  would 
•be  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  making 
a  president  ineligible  to  reelection,  with  a  term  of 
either  four  or  six  years.  It  is  possible  that  senators 
and  representatives  would  become  less  obedient  if  they 
•knew  that  the  presidential  hand  would  soon  lose  its 
^ift-dispensing  quality.  If  this  plan  be  not  feasible, 
American  statesmen  might  Well  undertake  the  task  of 
devising  some  other  means  of  curtailing  the  presi- 
dent's power ;  for  the  distribution  of  millions  and  mill- 
ions of  dollars  from  the  national  treasury  should  not 
»be  reposed  in  one  man,  even  if  that  man  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

* 

IT  BRINGS  THE  TEARS:  Coming  gracefully  to  the 
<lront  with  timely  recollections  of  ex-President  Harrison, 
■the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  relates  how,  in  1892,  Gen- 
eral Harrison  placed  his  hand  on  Mr.  Depew's  shoulder  and 
■declared  <liat  that  statesman  shotild  be  his  secretary  of  state. 
"And  he  burst  into  tears,"  adds  Mr.  Depew.  We  don't 
doubt  it  a  bit.  The  thought  of  Chauncey  as  head  of  the 
state  department  was  enough  to  make  anybody  weep. — 
Chicago  Chronicle. 


The  Remedy  f»r  Disfranchisement 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prett{Kep.) 
"The  time  has  come  to  enforce  the  fourteenth 
amendment,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  a  lead- 
ing article.  This  is  only  one  of  the  utterances  of  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  newspapers  on  this  subject, 
and  which  show  that  the  demand  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  supported  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  movement 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  colored  voters  is  as- 
suming such  proportions  that  it  is  not  probable  con- 
gress and  the  nation  can  longer  ignore  it.  Eight  of 
the  ori^nal  sixteen  southern ,  states  will  have  very 
soon  disfranchised  their  coibred  voters.  But  the 
movement  will  not  stop  there. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  disfranchisement, 
is  not  done  in  the  interest  of  an  educated  vote.  It  is 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
agkinSt  the  colored  man.  As  for  the  fear  of  Negro 
domination,  it  no  longer  exists  even  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  white  men  who  raised  it  and  used  it  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes.  They  believe  they  have 
gained  power  enough  and  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation  has  become  dulled  enough  for  them  to  discard 
that  cry  and  put  disfranchisement  on  the  true  ground, 
namely,  the  benefit  it  will  bring  to  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  census  will  probably  place  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  states  at  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
10,000,000.  As  the  ratio  of  population  to  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  adopted  by  congress 
last  winter,  is  194,175,  the  10,000,000  colored  people 
in  the  south  will  give  that  section  fifty-one  represen- 
tatives in  the  house  and  the  same  number  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college.  An  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
immense  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  southern 
Democrats  by  disfranchising  the  colored  voter  and  at 
the  same  time  retaining  representation  for  him  in  con- 
gress and  in  the  electoral  college  by  supposing  that 
there  were  10,000,000  Indians  in  the  northern  states 
who  were  not  allowed  to  vote  but  for  whom  the  Re- 
publicans demanded  representation.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  viewed,  in  this  light,  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  will  be  seen  to  be  just,  and  a  great  majority 
of  fair-minded  people  will  agree  that  "the  time  has 
come  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment,"  and  re- 
duce the  representation  of  the  southern  states  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  disfranchised  their  voters. 

Chicago  (HI.)  Times-HtraU  (Rep.) 
While  the  Maryland  bill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  Negroes  is  not  so  radical  as  the  measures  adopted 
in  several  southern  states,  the  purpose  behind  it  is  so 
obviously  antagonistic  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  constitution  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  congress  to  the  necessity  for  taking  some 
action  to  call  a  halt  in  this  kind  of  legislation.  So 
long  as  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  was  apparently 
dictated  by  the  interests  of  good  government  or 
through  fear  of  Negro  domination.  Republican  con- 
gressmen in  the  north  were  not  disposed  to  raise  se- 
rious protest.  But  the  recent  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution  adopted  in  North  Carolina  was  so  mani- 
festly in  the  interest  of  Democratic  supremacy  as  to 
open  the  eyes  of  congress  to  the  deceptive  pretenses 
upon  which  such  legislation  is  promulgated.  la 
Maryland  there  never  has  been  any  fear  of  Negro 
domination.  The  application  of  the  cotton  states - 
principle  of  disfranchising  the  Negro  to  this  state  is, 
therefore,  not  defensible  upon  this  ground.  The  rem- 
edy for  these  violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  plain  and  adequate.    Under  section  2 'of  the 
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fourteenth  amendment  congress  is  given  power  to  re- 
duce tiie  representation  in  congress  and  in  the  electo- 
ral college  of  any  state  which  deliberately  disfran- 
diises  any  portion  of  its  male  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  provision  is  so  definite  and  plain 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  powers  of  con- 
gress in  this  direction.  If  the  southern  states  con^ 
tinue  to  disfranchise  large  portions  of  their  citizens  in 
die  interest  of  party  supremacy,  congress  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply  the  remedy  provid^  by  the  consti- 
tntioa. 

Senator  Hanna  for  President 

Lancaster  (O.)  Rtpublican  (Rep.) 

While  in  Washington,  attending  the  inaugural,  we 
were  much  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  Senator 
Hanna.  He  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  first 
term  of  William  McKinley,  and  his  wisdom  will  be 
more  apparent  to  the.  American  people  in  the  second. 
He  possesses  the  prescience  and  wisdom  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  management  and  solution  of 
the  momentous  questions  of  the  day.  The  best  citi- 
zens of  the  country  are  beginning  to  regard  him  as 
the  greatest  man  in  the  land,  next  to  the  president. 
He  is  a  safe  and  conservative  gentleman,  and  would 
make  as  safe  a  president  as  William  McKinley.  When 
the  people  come  to  know  him  they  will  esteem  him  as 
highly  as  the  president.  He  is  for  the  whole  people, 
the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes.  The  country  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  brainy,  wise,  and  conserva- 
tive Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna.  If  Senator  Hanna 
were  not  an  Ohio  man,  he  would  be,  without  a  doubt, 
the  next  president  of  the  United  States.  The  candi- 
date nominated  for  president  in  1904  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  not  be  an  Ohio  man.  If  it  could  be 
so,  it  would  be  the  Hon.  Marcus  A.  Hanna. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Sentinel  (Dem.) 

Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Republican 
candidate  should  not  be  from  Ohio  if  he  is  otherwise 
the  desirable  man.  And  from  this  point  of  view  Mr. 
Hanna  is  the  desirable  man.  Moreover,  he  is  the  man 
who  "has  the  dough,  and  knows  how  to  use  it,"  as  his 
admirers  used  to  say  in  campaign  times.  Southern 
delegates  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  subject  to 
practical  argument,  and  that  there  are  equivalents  for 
present  relief  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who  at- 
tend conventions.  A  man  who  controls  the  disposi- 
tion of  federal  patronage  has  a  very  persuasive  way 
of  talking  to  an  intelligent  delegate,  and  Mr.  Hanna 
could  no  doubt  convince  many  of  the  representatives 
from  the  north  that  he  was  the  proper  man.  This 
would  be  the  easier  because  logically  he  is  the  proper 
man.  He  is  the  typical  Republican.  He  is  the  ad- 
ministration incarnate.  He  is  the  higher  power  in 
whom  the  great  moneyed  interests  trust.  He  not 
only  champions  the  idea  that  combination  is  essential 
to  business  success,  but  also  the  idea  that  the  chief 
end  of  a  foreign  policy  is  to  promote  business. 

Washington.  (D.  C.)  Pest  (Ind.) 

In  case  the  presidency  goes  hunting  the  man  in 
1904,  the  name  of  Mr.  Hanna  will  be  sure  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously  and  practically.  To  beg^n  with,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  the 
southern  states  in  the  Republican  national  convention 
are  highly  impressed  with  the  executive  ability  and 
businesslike  methods  of  Ohio's  junior  senator.  There 
is  no'  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  the  almost  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  delegates  from  that  section,  and 
with  such  a  start  in  the  nominating  convention  his 
candidacy  would  be  too  formidable  to  be  easily  dis- 
posed of. 


In  the  State  Legislatures 

Condensed  from  Press  Dispatches  and  the  Summaries  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post 

The  bill  creating  a  railroad  commission,  just 
passed  by  tiie  Kansas  legislature,  pves  the  commis- 
sion power,  upon  complaint,  to  make  rates  and  classi- 
fications, and  to  enforce  its  orders  by  proceedings  in 
the  supreme  court,  the  failure  of  a  railroad  to  fix  the 
rates,  after  approval  by  the  court,  being  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $i,ooo  a  (ky.  Entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  another  road  to  divide  earnings,  is  an  of- 
fense, to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $5,000  a  month, 
while  the  fixing  of  rates  in  violation  of  the  order  of 
the  commission  will  make  a  company  liable  for  three 
times  the  damage  to  the  aggrieved  party,  plus  a  fine 
of  from  $100  to  $S,ooo,  which  shall  revert  to  the  ' 
school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  oMnplaint 
arises.  No  more  than  three  cents  a  mile  may  be  . 
charged  for  passenger  fare,  and  as  to  freight  rates,  the 
bill  provides  that  no  company  shall  charge  one  ship- 
per a  greater  rate  than  anothv,  or  charge  a  greater  > 
rate  for  a  shorter  distance  than  for  a  longer  one  in  ^ 
the  same  general  direction  under  like  conditions,  or 
charge  more  from  any  point  on  its  line  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  charge  from  any  other  point. 

The  Missouri  legislature  is  deadlocked  over  the 
matter  of  taxing  franchises.  The  senate  has  passed 
a  bill  on  the  subject,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the 
state  board  of  equalization  shall  fix  the  valuation  of 
railroads,  street  railroads,  bridges,  telegraphs,  long- 
distance telephones,  and  express  companies,  and  the 
county  assessors  for  local  quasi-corporations.  After 
ascertaining  the  entire  value  of  the  tangible  and  intan- 
gible property,  they  shall  assess  tangible  property  as 
at  present,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  considered  as 
the  franchise  of  the  corporation  and  taxed  according- 
ly. In  opposition  to  this  is  a  more  radical  bill,  passed 
by  the  house,  which  provides  machinery  to  assess  and 
tax  franchise  values.  It  is  asserted  that  a  corpora- 
tion lobby  worked  for  the  passage  of  both  bills.  The 
house  has  passed  the  senate  bill  to  create  a  state  board 
of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  as 
also  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

A  remarkable  constitutional  amendment,  approved 
by  the  California  legislature,  and  to  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  at  the  next  election,  would  substitute  a 
state  commission  for  the  railroad  commission,  the 
bank  commission,  and  the  insurance  commission.  The 
new  body  would  fix  telegraph  and  telephone  rates,  as 
also  rates  on  gfas,  water,  and  electricity ;  would  super- 
vise railroad  and  sleeping-car  companies,  banks,  and 
insurance  companies,  and  in  general  would  control 
all  quasi  public  institutions  and  all  public  utilities.  To 
this  end  it  would  exercise  many  of  the  powers  now 
held  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  counties.  An- 
other constitutional  amendment  approved  would  em- 
power the  legislature  to  prescribe  conditions  under 
which  voting-machines  may  be  used  in  the  counties. 

The  Kansas  senate  has  reconsidered  its  action  on 
the  bill  to  permit  women  to  vote  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, and  rejected  it,  14  to  23.  On  the  previous  day  it 
had  passed,  22  to  13.  Woman  suffrage  in  Kansas  at 
present  extends  only  to  municipal  elections.  A  reso- 
lution in  Indiana  for  a  constitutional  amendment  giv- 
ing women  the  voting  privilege,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dropped,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  sen- 
ate. In  the  New  Mexico  house  a  bill  according  wom- 
en the  privilege  of  voting  at  school  elections  has  been 
rejected,  2  to  21. 

The  bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  after 
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long  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  growth  of  public 
sentiment  in  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill  to  this  effect  has  been  returned  to  the  senate  with 
all  the  senate  members  of  the  judiciary  committee  in 
its  favor. 

The  last  of  the  railroad  bills  before  the  Washing- 
ton legislature,  a  maximum  freight-rate  measure,  has 
been  rejected  by  the  house.  A  law  has  been  enacted 
limiting  the  working  hours  of  women  to  ten  a  day. 
A  bill  to  permit  women  and  minors  to  work  overtime 
in  special  cases  of  necessity,  drawn,  it  is  said,  in  be- 
half of  the  cotton  mills,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts senate. 

Last  week  we  prepared  for  Public  Opinion  a 
long  symposium  of  press  opinions  condemning  the  bill, 
passed  by  the  Utah  legislature  which  made  prosecu- 
tions for  polygamy  possible  only  upon  the  complaint 
of  an  affected  party.  The  governor,  however,  vetoed 
the  bill  so  promptly  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  pre- 
sent these  opinions.  Tjhe,  grounds  of  the  governor's 
veto  were  that  the  bi^'  Ty.ould  work  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  people  of  tli'e  state,  and  would  be  used  as 
a  weapon  against  the  classes  it  was  designed  to  benefit 
Further,  he  says  that  its  enactment  would  result  in  a 
general  demand  on  congress  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  "directed  against  certain  social  conditions 
here,  a  demand  which  under  present  circumstances 
would  surely  be  complied  with." 

A  drastic  anti-trust  bill  passed  by  the  Arkansas 
house  bars  from  doing  business  in  the  state  any  cor- 
poration which  is  a  member  of  a  pool  or  trust  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  By  an  amendment  the  Round-Bale 
cotton  compress  company,  in  which  Senator  Jones  of 
Arkansas  is  alleged  to  be  interested,  was  included. 
Two  measures  with  like  provisions  are  pending  in  the 
senate. 

A  corrupt  practices  bill  pending  in  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  includes  among  the  misdemeanors  the 
threat  of  "any  temporal  or  spiritual  injury"  to  induce 
action  in  an  election.  The  reference  is  to  the  influ- 
ence which  Lutheran  clergymen  and  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are  supposed  to  have  over  their  congregations. 

To  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  North  Caro- 
lina's governor  for  a  fair  election  law,  a  committee 
measure  has  been  ijrepared.  The  old  law  recognized 
three  political  parties;  this  one  drops  the  Populists, 
who  are  now  but  a  handful  in  number,  and  recognizes 
only  the  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  Tennessee  house  has  concurred  with  the  sen- 
ate in  forbidding  the  employment  of  white  teachers  in 
Negro  public  schools. 

Corporation  laws  in  Texas  have  been  made  more 
liberal  to  foreign  corporations  of  large  capital  by  a 
bill  just  passed. 


Developing  the  National  Guard 

Sprin^eld  (Mass.)  Rtpublican 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Sanger  to  be  assistant 
secretary  of  war  excites  a  hope  that  he  will  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  militia  of  the  country  and  its  pos- 
sibilities. His  professional  training  has  been  with 
troops  of  this  character,  and  it  is  known,  too,  that  he 
has  been  abroad  examining  the  reserve  systems  of 
European  powers.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  American  militia  system, 
whose  defects  were  glaringly  shown  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  war.  Such  attention,  however,  as 
congress  has  paid  to  military  affairs  since  1898  has 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  regular  army,  which  has 
been  raised  to  ico,ooo  men,  and,  in  some  ways,  reor- 


ganized in  accordance  with  modem  ideas.  The  mil- 
itia, which  should  always  be  the  main  national  defense, 
has  continued  to  be  neglected,  while  the  standing 
army,  representing  the  worst  and  most  expensive  foim 
of  militarism,  has  been  permanently  increased  to  en- 
able the  government  to  complete  its  foreign  conc^uests. 

A  complete  overhauling  of  existing  legislation  is 
called  for  in  order  to  establish  a  militia  machine  that 
will  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  in  time  of  war.  A 
beginning  might  well  be  made  with  the  obsolete  law 
of  1792.  Either  its  principle  of  a  national  militia  di- 
rectly under  the  authority  of  the  federal  government 
should  be  adopted  aiiew  and  made  the  basis  of  a  re- 
formed system,  or  the  old  law  should  be  repealed  al- 
together. If  the  principle  of  state  militia,  supported 
and  controlled  mainly  by  state  governments,  is  to  be 
the  accepted  one,  then  provision  should  be  made  by 
which,  in  case  of  a  foreign  war,  the  national  govern- 
ment could  send  these  troops  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  country  without  passing  through  the  disorganiza- 
tion incident  to  the  days  of  the  conflict  with  SpauL 

A  reformed  militia  system  would  at  least  bring 
into  existence  a  fairly  well  trained  and  equipped  citi- 
zen soldiery  having  a  uniform  organization  throu^ 
out  the  United  States.  It  would  everywhere  use  the 
same  model  of  rifle  and  the  same  kind  of  general 
equipment  in  camp  and  field.  Everywhere  it  would 
be  raised  to  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency;  and,  to 
effect  this,  regular  army  officers  would  be  detailed  by 
the  federal  government  to  train  militia  organization* 
in  camps  of  instruction  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
If  militia  officers  were  admitted  to  regular  army 
schools  for  limited  courses  in  military  science,  no 
harm  would  be  done.  And,  finally,  this  entire  body 
would  be  available,  at  the  outbreak  of  foreign  war, 
in  the  service  of  the  general  government. 

Whether  all  this  can  or  will  be  done,  however,  is  a 
doubtful  question.  Reorganization,  adequate  equip- 
ment and  fair  training  for  a  citizen  soldiery  would 
cost  money.  This  money  would  need  to  be  supplied 
by  congress,  since  few  of  the  states  could  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  militia  at  their  own  expense  at  the 
required  standard.  Congress,  however,  has  already 
provided  for  the  most  expensive  standing  army  in  dtt 
world,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  What  European  gov- 
ernments call  the  war  budget  is  already  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  nation.  Including  ' 
pensions  for  past  wars,  the  United  States  now  ex- 
pends annually  about  $387,000,000  for  military  and 
naval  purposes.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  or  two  of  the 
millions  now  spent  on  a  standing  army  engaged  in 
conquests  abroad  can  not  be  devoted  to  the  develq)- 
ment  of  a  real  national  guard  at  home. 


The  Scarcity  of  Recruits 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  Atnerican  (Rep.) 

Although  the  army  reorganization  bill  became  % 
law  two  months  ago,  less  than  10,000  men  have  enlist- 
ed to  take  the  places  of  the  35,000  volunteers  serving 
in  the  Philippines.  The  volunteers  are  entitled  to 
their  discharges  under  the  terms  of  their  enlistments 
on  June  30,  but  most  of  them  at  that  time  will  still 
be  needed  to  fight  Filipinos.  They  will  probably  be 
required  to  serve  for  months  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  against  their  wishes,  for  to  replace  them 
with  the  new  regular  troops,  bring  them  home^  and 
muster  them  out,  will  be  a  slow  matter.  That  the  v<d- 
unteers  are  sick  of  Philippine  service  is  shown  by  the 
small  number  of  reenlistments  from  the  two  regiment* 
that  have  already  sailed  for  the  United  States.   . 
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While  the  soldiers  will  be  disabpointed  at  their 
compulsory  prolonged  stay  in  the  Pmlipplhes  because 
of  the  slow  returns  from  the  recruiting  offices,  the  war 
department  professes  to  be  pleased  that  all  the  men 
required  are  not  being  enlisted  at  once.  Secretary 
Root,  however,  seems  to  forget  the  rights  of  the  vol- 
unteers, under  their  contract  with  the  government,  to 
be  discharged  on  June  30.  He  ig^nores  them  absolute- 
ly when  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  enlist- 
tnents  will  drag  along  for  months,  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  terms  of  the  men  will  expire  at  different 
times  three  years  hence.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Secretary  Root  has  modified -his  public  utterances 
to  fit  unforeseen  circumstances.  When  the  army  re- 
organization bill  was  before  congress,  he  was  insist- 
ent that  all  haste  be  made  with  its  consideration,  be- 
muse the  volunteers  in  the  Philippines  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  by  June  30. 

4* 

Various   Topics 

AGUINALDO  continues  to  preserve  the  mystery  of  his 
whereabouts.  He  has  not  even  been  killed  within  the  past 
thirty  days. — Baltimore  Herald.- 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  GRIGGS  resigned  on  Satur- 
day. He  will  leave  the  cabinet  on  the  31st  of  March  and 
will,  it  is  reported  from  Washington,  be  succeeded  by 
Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg. 

"LET  US  BE  HONEST":  Although  congress  ad- 
journed three  weeks  ago  the  Congressional  Record  is  still  ap- 
pearing. "Let  us  be  honest"  is  the  caption  of  a  contribution 
by  the  Hon.  William  Sulzer  (Tarn.  N.  Y.)  to  a  late  issue. 

THE  PATRIOTS:  We  are  hearing  again  from  those 
gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  immense  law 
practises  in  order  that  they  may  continue  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  at  starvation  wages.  What  a  lot  of  patriots 
we  have  with  us. — Washington  Post. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND  has  just  celebrated  his  sixty- 
fourth  birthday.  As  the  only  living  ex-president,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  his  personal  characteristics  and  political 
record,  Mr.  Cleveland  now  occupies  the  place  of  America's 
•first  citizen  in  private  life. — Chicago  Record. 

IRISH  BULLS  IN  WISCONSIN:  It  isn't  always  nec- 
essary to  go  to  Ireland  after  Irish  "bulls."  Wisconsin  is 
nearer.  Its  legislators  are  considering  a  bill,  one  phrase  of 
which  reads :  "The  railway  companies  in  the  state  shall  equip 
their  trains  with  devices  that  will  keep  them  on  the  track 
after  derailment." — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

THE  TUTUILANS  SATISFIED:  Our  fellow-Ameri- 
cans of  Tutuila,  in  the  Samoan  group  of  islands,  have  sent 
a  letter  to  President  McKinley  expressing  their  satisfaction 
with  American  rule  and  their  g^'atification  at  being  num- 
1>ered  among  the  dependencies  of  the  great  republic.  The 
letter  is  signed  by  Chief  Mauga  and  Chief  Tuitele,  who  be- 
gin by  thanking  President  McKinley  for  his  reelection. 
The  chiefs  give  Commander  B.  F.  Tilley  a  fine  recommenda- 
tion as  a  governor.  They  say  he  has  placed  impartial 
judges  on  the  bench,  and  that  tlfe  Tutuilans  now  dwell  in 
lafety  and  friendship  with  each  other;  adding  that  they 
love  Governor  Tilley  and  hope  he  will  remain  with  them 
always. — Pittsburg  Commercial. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  CUBA:  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  of  the 
entire  religious  press  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
heard  from,  the  New  York  Independent  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  indicate  its  approval,  by  its  speech  or  by  its  silence, 
of  the  cong:ressional  action  in  the  matter  of  Cuba.  We  are 
glad  to  accept  the  Posfs  statement  as  evidence  that  the 
Christian  people  of  the  country,  as  represented  by  their 
newspapers,  are  intellectually  and  morally  sane.  We  mean 
no  disrespect  to  those  who  take  a  different  view,  in  saying 
that  to  withdraw  from  Cuba  without  demanding  guarantees 
that  what  we  fought  for  shall  not  recklessly  be  thrown  away 
would  be  neither  wise  poUcy  nor  good  morals.  We  owe  it 
-alike  to  the  heroic  dead  and  to  the  otherwise  defenseless 
living  to  demand  such  guarantees. — Outlook. 


FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


The  British  Army  Debate 

In  the  house  of  lords  early  tids  month,  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  in  calling  attention  to  the  present  system 
of  military  administration  at  the  war  office,  referred 
to  the  order  in  council  issued  in  1899,  which,  he  ob- 
served, contained  the  latest  definition  of  the  duties  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  what  sense,  he  asked, 
could  an  officer  be  called  commander-in-chief  if  he  had 
no  control  over  the  headquarters  staff?  A  variety  of 
boards,  committees,  and  councils  were  mingled  with 
the  work  of  administration  at  the  war  office. 

Lord  Wolseley  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  direct  attention  to  the  novel  and  experimental  army 
system  under  which  his  majesty's  forces  were,  he 
could  not  say,  commanded  by  a  professional  soldier, 
but  administered  by  a  civilian  secretary  of  state.  His 
arguments  were  not  directed  against  individuals,  but 
against  a  military  system  which  he  had  honestly  tried 
for  five  years  and  found  wanting,  and  which  entailed 
many  grave  dangers  not  realized  by  the  people  of  the 
realm.  His  complaint  was  against  the  present  army 
system,  which  had  robbed  the  commander-in-chief  of 
his  principal  usefulness  and  had  virtually  handed  over 
the  command  and  entire  management  of  the  army  to  a 
civilian  secretary  of  state,  assisted  by  subordinates 
with  whom  he  dealt  directly. 

Lord  Lansdowne  thought  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  was  whether  we  should  again  centralize  in  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  the  whole  of  the  enor- 
mous and  various  work  which  was  conducted  in  the 
war  office.  Were  we  going  to  prevent  the  secretary 
of  state  frpm  having  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  ex- 
pert advice  at  first  hand  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must,  in  his  opinion,  be  in  the  negative.  If  the  noble 
lord  had  paid  more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  order 
in  council  which  required  him  to  prepare  schemes  of 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  he  would  perhaps 
have  told  them  before  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa 
that  it  would  take  more  than  one  army  corps  to  subju- 
gate the  two  South  African  republics. 

Lord  Northbrook,  in  resuming  the  adjourned  de- 
bate, said  he  thought  Lord  Wolseley,  who  held  stroi^ 
opinions  respecting  the  imperfections  of  the  existing 
arrangements,  had  only  done  his  duty  in  bringing 
those  imperfections  under  the  notice  of  this  house. 
He  was  sorry  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  without  any  ne- 
cessity whatever,  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  a 
personal  attack  on  the  noble  and  gallant  lord.  He 
trusted  that  after  this  debate  some  alteration  would 
be  made  in  the  order  in  council  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  those  anomalies  which  had  been  clearly  point- 
ed out. 

Lord  Rosebery  deeply  regretted  that  a  lamentable 
'  and  unseemly  attack  had  been  made  on  the  noble  and 
gallant  lord,  and  remarked  that  the  real  poipt  at  issue 
was  whether  under  the  order  in  council  of  1895  the 
relations  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  sec- 
retary of  state  were  properly  adjusted.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  commander-in-chief  in  the  world  to 
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whom  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  army  was  not 
entrusted.  Under  the  present  system  there  had  been 
an  attempt  to  thrust  the  commander-in-chief  into  the 
background  and  to  substitute  for  him  the  secretary  of 
state. 

London  Times 

To  the  complaint  that  the  commander-in-chief  no 
longer  has  real  power,  Lord  Lansdowne  made  the  most 
effective  reply  by  simply  stating  what  the  powers  of 
that  functionary  are :  "Under  the  order  in  council  all 
army  orders  are  issued  by  him.  He  is  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  is  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  the  krmy  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  plans  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces,  with  the 
preparation  of  schemes  of  offensive  and  defensive  op- 
erations; he  is  charged  with  the  appointment  of  com- 
missions, with  promotions,  honors,  and  rewards;  and 
the  military  secretary,  who  is  his  immediate  subordi- 
nate— not  supervised  by  him,  but  under  his  control — 
deals  with  the  admission  of  candidates  for  the  army, 
and  that  great  and  important  question  of  the  education 
of  the  army."  It  will  seem  to  most  people  that  tlus  is 
about  work  erjough  and  responsibility  enough  for  any 
man,  however  capable  and  energetic.  But  in  addition 
to  all  these  duties,  the  commander-in-chief  supervises, 
though  he  does  not  control,  the  whole  business  of  the 
army.  The  direct  control  he  exercises  is  enormous, 
and  his  supervisory  power  is  universal,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  remains  principal  official  adviser  about 
everything  that  he  chooses  to  deal  with, 

London  Standard 

It  has  become  impossible  to  exclude  from  consid- 
eration the  painful  question  whether  Lord  Wolseley, 
as  head  of  the  army,  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself 
to  his  position,  so  far  as  to  do  the  fullest  measure  of 
justice  to  his  official  opportunities  and  personal  capac- 
ity for  usefulness.  To  put  the  issue  in  another  way, 
people  will  ask — after  they  have  read  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  outspoken  reflections  on  his  conduct  as  an  ad- 
viser— ^whether,  because  he  resented  the  limitations 
placed  upon  his  authority,  he  did  not  refrain  from  the 
effective  exercise  of  those  functions  which  he  was 
bound  to  discharge;  and  whether  this  abstinence  did 
not  contribute  to  the  miscarriages  which  we  all  de- 
plore in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa.  Lord  Wolseley,  as  a  practical  man,  has,  of 
course,  to  accept  the  constitutional  supremacy  of  the 
government,  through  the  departmental  minister.    But 


the  relation  which  he  approves  was  that  established  in 
1888,  when  the  commander-in-chief,  though  necessar- 
ily subordinate  to  the  secretary  of  state,  was,  subject 
to  this  reserve,  charged  with  the  exclusive  control  of 
all  the  brancheis  of  military  administration. 

Liverpool  Post 

The  controversy  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
parliamentary  control  at  all.  That,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  secured  in  either  case  by  the  financial  control.  It 
merely  affects  the  relation  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
the  heads  of  the  army  and  the  position  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. For  the  country,  however,  the  prac- 
tical question  is  one  of  military  efficiency.  How  will 
the  efficiency  of  national  defense  be  best  promoted? 
Here  Lord  Salisbury's  truism  comes  in.  You  most 
look  to  your  men.  Yes ;  but  if  Lord  Roberts  is  less 
to  be  trusted  as  head  of  the  army  than  Mr.  Brodrick, 
and  if  Mr.  Brodrick,  having  consulted  four  heads  of 
departments,  is  to  override  Lord  Roberts,  one  must 
look  to  the  system  as  well  as  to  the  men.  If  Lord 
Roberts  be  given  no  more  authority  over  his  chief 
officers  than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  enjoys  over 
the  bench  of  bishops,  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
commander-in-chief. 

The  Rejection  of  England's  Peace  Terms 

Chicago  (111.)  ChronuU 
All  civilization  will  share  the  regret  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  British  house  of  commons  over  the 
announcement  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations between  Kitchener  and  Milner  on  the  one 
side  and  General  Louis  Botha  on  the  other  have  beai 
suspended  and  that  hostilities  must  be  continued  to 
the  bitter  end.  This  second  failure  of  negotiations 
hopefully  begun  is  a  great  misfortune  both  to  tiie 
British  and  the  brave  Boers  fighting  for  a  lost  cause 
and  against  overwhelming  odds.  Comment  and  ap- 
portionment of  blame  must  be  postponed  till  the  col- 
onial secretary  publishes  the  correspondence  and  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  fruitless  negotiations.  The 
cabinet  and  its  thick-and-thin  supporters  re^d  the 
situation  stoically  and  philosophically,  declaring  sim- 
ply that  the  war  must  go  on  till  Botha  and  E^  Wet 
are  captured  and  the  aott  forces  are  crushed.  But 
we  can  not  forget  that  this  is  exactly  what  they  said 
a  year  ago,  when  Botha  was  ready  to  conclude  peace 
on  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  of  his  people  and 
Kitchener  declined  to  include  the  Boer  officers  in  his 
amnesty  offer.     Is  there  to  be  another  year  of  war 
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RUSSIAN  TROOPS  AT  TIBNTSIN 

with  all  its  horrors  as  the  result  of  some  one's  blun- 
dering obstinacy  ? 

New  York    Times 

The  official  announcement  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  the  conference  with  General  Botha  and  Lord 
Kitchener  had  ended  in  a  rejection  by  the  Boer  leader 
of  the  British  general's  terms  of  peace,  has  evidently 
produced  a  profound  sensation  in  England.  The  most 
irrational  manifestations  of  this  sensation  have  been 
made  by  those  organs  of  public  opinion  which  pro- 
fess shame  that  it  should  have  been  Great  Britain 
which,  as  they  express  it,  "sued  for  peace."  That 
is  a  very  wrong  way  of  putting  it.  It  was  the  dic- 
tate, not  merely  of  magnanimity,  but  of  humanity  and 
decency,  for  it  to  hold  out  to  them  its  imperial  olive 
branch.  That  any  Briton  should  take  such  an  offer 
for  a  confession  of  weakness  is  only  another  proof 
how  his  nerves  have  been  shaken  by  the  unexpected 
obstinacy  of  the  Boer  resistance.  Whatever  happens, 
Great  Britain  will  have  no  occasion  to  reproach  her- 
self for  her  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  war. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)   Times- Union 

What  hope  there  can  be  that  has  led  to  Botha's 
latest  action  is  concealed  from  the  world.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  that  he  and  De  Wet  can  see  any  but 
one  end  of  the  conflict,  and  that  agfainst  them.  There 
is  nothing  to  encourage  them.  They  haven't  anything 
to  back  them,  and  the  powers  will  not  help  them, 
though  they  can.  In  continuing  the  fight  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose,  even  what  the 
English  may  have  termed  mildness  in  their  peace  off- 
ers. Better  it  would  have  been,  it  seems,  to  end  the 
struggle  right  where  it  was  than  to  prolong  it  hope- 
lessly with  ruthless  destruction  of  life  and  property 
and  of  freedom  to  thousands. 


The  Anglo-Russian   Dispute  at  Tientsin 

For  a  few  days  last  week  the  press  dispatches  had 
it  that  armed  conflict  between  the  British  and  Russians 
at  Tientsin  was  imminent.  The  dispute  arose  in  con- 
nection with  a  plot  of  land  which  was  claimed  by  the 
military  officers  of  both  powers,  the  Russians  having 
occupied  the  territory  last  fall.  Parts  of  the  area  in 
dispute,  however,  comprise  plots  belonging  to  the 
Northern  Chinese  railroad,  and  when  the  British  (who 
control  this  line)  attempted  to  construct  a  siding  on 
Ihese  plots  the  Russians  regarded  the  act  as  a  trespass 
on  their  territory.  Prospects  of  immediate  trouble 
were  removed  on  Thursday  by  an  agreement  on  the 


BRITISH-INDIAN  TROOPS  AT  TIBNTSIN 

part  of  the  Russian  and  British  generals  to  withdraw 
all  troops,  abandon  work  oh  the  railway,  and  leave  the 
decision  as  to  the  rights  of  the  claimants  to  subsequent 
diplomatic  investigation. 

The  foreign  concessions  at  Tientsin  extend  for  a 
mile  along  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho,  lying  northeast  of 
the  native  city.  The  Russian  concession  is  nearest 
the  native  city,  and  abuts  upon  the  railroad  from  Taku 
to  Pekin,  the  Tientsin  railway  station  adjoining  Rus- 
sian ground.  Next  to  the  Russian  concession,  to  the 
east,  lie  the  French,  British,  and  German  concessions, 
in  the  order  named.  Since  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  allies,  Japan  has  been  allotted  a  plot  of  ground. 
The  Pei-ho,  in  its  windings,  forms  a  complete  "S"  in 
the  midst  of  the  concessions,  the  Russian  quarter  be- 
ing north  of  the  river,  and  other  concessions  lying  on. 
its  south  bank. 

The  Student  Outbreak  in   Russia 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press 

The  latest  outbreak  of  Russian  students,  which  f» 
centered  this  time  in  Moscow,  repeats  the  "strikes" 
and  struggles  of  the  spring  of  1899,  and,  in  fact,  is 
merely  a  development  of  the  difficulties  of  two  years 
ago,  which  at  one  time  involved  all  the  great  educa- 
tional centers  in  Russia — Moscow,  St.  Petersburg^; 
Kieff,  Kazan,  Kharkoff,  Odessa,  Tomsk,  and  War- 
saw. On  the  former  occasion  the  universities  and 
technical  schools  were  closed  up  and  30,000  students 
were  either  on  strike  or  were  prevented  from  continu- 
ing their  studies  by  the  action  of  the  authorities. 

The  very  nature  of  the  government,  coupled  with 
certain  elements  in  the  Slavic  temperament  as  well  as 
certain  social  and  educational  influences,  all  conspire 
to  give  a  political  character  to  student  doings.  For 
the  most  part,  the  students  are  miserably  poor,  over* 
60  per  cent  being  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on- 
charity  or  educational  endowments  for  support,  though 
as  the  state  supports  the  institutions,  they  are  practi- 
cally absolved  from  all  charges.  Profoundly  discon- 
tented to  begin  with,  their  college  experiences  are  not: 
of  the  cheerful,  wholesome  sort,  the  free  and  franlc 
life  which  is  known  in  this  country,  but  rather  tend  to 
promote  agitation  against  existing  conditions,  social^ 
and  political.  Hence  an  accidental  disturbance  over 
a  trifle  may  fan  all  the  moody  dissatisfaction  into  a< 
fierce  blaze,  which  to  the  authorities  always  smelU  of 
revolution. 

In  the  present  case  the  seeds  of  the  trouble  were 
sown  on  February  20,  1899,  when  the  tactless  rector 
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of  the  St.  Petersburg  university,  which  has  about 
3,700  students  on  its  rolls,  threatened  the  students 
•with  the  police  if  they  were  disorderly  in  celebrating 
the  university's  "speech  day,"  which  occurs  on  that 
date.  Not  acting  on  his  word,  the  stud^ts,  who 
started  out  to  have  a  good  time,  found  their  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  city  &rred  by  Cossacks,  and  when 
tb^  tried  to  break  through  the  cordon,  the  Cossacks 
used  their  cowhide  whips,  an  indignity  that  set  all  col- 
legiate Russia  in  an  uproar  and  brought  on  the  educa- 
tional Strikes  and  strife  that  continues  to  today.  With 
some  of  their  aspirations  there  would  be  sympathy, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  fair  play  is  not  meted 
out  to  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  extreme 
ideas  of  license  are  repellent  and  dangerous  to  any 
society.  The  advance  of  liberalism  in  Russia  is  inevi- 
table, but  not  along  the  lines  that  the  half-baked  stu- 
dent enthusiasts  would  map  out. 


Irish  Comment  on  the  Riots  in  Parliament  * 

IrUk  Times,  Dublin 
It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
disgraceful  and  ungentlemanly  behavior  on  the  part 
of  those  who  pretend  to  represent  the  Irish  people. 
Despairing  of  getting  sufficient  monetary  support  in 
London,  tiiey  are  meditating  a  mendicant  pilgrimage 
to  the  land  of  the  dollar,  and  they  fondly  imagine  that 
the  brutality  of  which  they  were  guilty  last  night  will 
serve  as  a  bold  advertisement 

Irish  News,  Belfast 

Nationalists  throughout  Ireland  will  be  filled  with 
the  utmost  indignation  at  the  cruel  and  outrageous 
barbarism  meted  out  to  their  constitutional  representa- 
tives. It  is  monstrous  tyranny,  worthy  of  a  minis- 
try run  by  coercionists  and  Orange  lodges. 

Freeman' s  Journal,  Dublin 

We  have  at  last  got  an  Irish  party  which  will  teach 
the  Westminster  parliament  that  if  the  rights  of  Ire- 
land are  to  be  sacrificed,  its  own  character  and  privi- 
leges will  accompany  the  sacrifice.  The  sooner  the  sit- 
uation is  recognized,  the  better. 

Nevis  Letter,  Belfast 

The  house  of  commons  owes  it  to  itself  to  mark  this 
outrage  on  its  reputation  with  the  utmost  severity.  Its 
powers  are  ample,  and  it  will  have  to  use  them,  even  if 
every  one  of  the  rioters  has  to  be  suspended  for  the 
whole  session. 


WILL  HB  TRY  A  MEW  SORT  OP  WHBBL7— MVm>a^«Jb  Irihun* 

GERMANY'S  NEW  MILITARY  UNIFORM  will  be  of 
grayiA  brown  cloth  for  coat  and  trousers  and  caps.  The 
helmets  will  be  of  brown  cloth  and  will  have  the  brass 
spikes.  All  shining  buttons,  buckles,  and  ornaments  will  be 
done  away  with. 


*  S«e  Public  Opinion,  14  March 


SOCIOLOGIG\L 

INSURANCE  FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE 

Switzerland's  Compulsory  Insurance 
Experiments 

Waltbr  B.  Scaipb,  in  the  March   Forum,  New  York 
CondensedJor  Public  Opinion 

Among  modern  efforts  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  insurance  in  its  various  branches  has  occupied 
a  very  important  place.  Beginning  with  the  idea  of 
adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  rich,  it  has  now  reached 
that  stage  of  development  where  it  has  become  practi- 
cally a  necessity  of  the  poor.  From  a  purely  volun- 
tary measure  of  foresight  by  the  individual,  it  is  rap> 
idly  passing  to  the  universal,  compulsory  care  of  the 
state.  Switzerland  has  been  swept  into  the  g^eral 
current,  but  has  rowed  her  boat  after  her  own  fashion. 
The  federal  government  passed  the  "law  of  compul- 
sory insurance  against  sidcness  and  accidents,  and  of 
military  insurance,"  but  the  referendum  rejected  it 
Among  the  new  plans  proposed,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  glance  a  moment  at  that  of  Louis  Ullmo.  This 
project  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
commence  obligatory  insurance  with  the  intelligent, 
prudent  laborers,  who  by  careful  saving  could  make 
provision  for  the  day  of  misfortune  or  for  helpless  old 
age,  but  that  it  would  build  a  social  pyramid  of  the  in- 
sured, beginning  with  the  poorest,  the  tramps,  the  pro- 
fessional paupers,  as  well  as  those  reduced  to  misery 
by  misfortune.  Says  the  author :  "The  insurance  of 
the  destitute,  providing  for  old  age,  sickness,  and  acci- 
dent, such  is  the  aim  of  obligatory  insurance."  This 
insurance  he  would  have  paid  out  of  the  public  rev- 
enue, on  the  principle  that  every  individual  may  pos- 
sibly fall  into  misfortune,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  he  should  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon fund  of  insurance,  on  which  some  day  he  may 
have  to  call  for  aid.  Such  is  the  project  whidi,  am- 
plified and  supported  by  specious  arguments,  was  re- 
cently offered  to  the  Swiss  public  in  attractive  pamidi- 
let  form — a  project  founded  on  a  spirit  of  large  char- 
ity, but  which  overiooks  the  innate  defects  of  human 
nature,  and  deprives  the  masses  of  the  impulse  to  hon- 
est effort,  which  only  the  feeling,  of  personal  responsi- 
bility affords. 

In  contrast  to  such  a  proposed  premium  on  pau- 
perism, the  canton  of  Neuchatel  recently  passed  a  law 
which  declares  its  object  to  be  to  insure  tmder  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  to  encourage  and  popu- 
larize provident  habits  by  means  of  a  judicious  and 
valid  organization.  The  law  went  into  effect  Febru- 
ary 1,  1899,  and  the  first  report  of  its  operation,  dated 
September  22,  igoo,  has  just  appeared  in  print : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  five  local  mutual  instir- 
ance  companies  turned  over  their  policies  and  their  funds, 
amounting  nominally  to  681,259  francs,  to  the  new  govern- 
ment institution.  The  premiums  due  for  the  year  on  all  the 
insured  amounted  to  166304  francs;  interest  on  capital, 
17,042  francs;  and  the  government  subvention  was  96,406 
francs.  Payments  to  insured  and  their  heirs  amounted  tD 
133,714  francs ;  and  the  cost  of  the  first  installation,  furniture, 
etc.,  with  recognized  losses  on  the  funds  of  the  mutual  insnr- 
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ance  companies,  were  all  placed  in  the  profit  and  loss  account 
Yet  the  net  profits  of  the  eleven  months'  operation  were 
5f,S43  francs,'  which  sum  was  added  to  the  reserve.  After  the 
reserve  has  attained  certain  proportions,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the 
insured.  On  December  31,  1899,  the  number  of  life  insur- 
Ancct  policies  was  7>97i>  aggregating  6,723,757  francs,  indudmg 
3,410  policies  of  500  francs,  and  3,781  of  1,000  francs  each. 
Of  mixed  policies  there  were  but  627,  aggregating  99^79 
francs.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  law  permits  the 
change  from  one  kind  of  insurance  to  another. 

.  .Holland's  Accident-lDSurance  Law 

Under  a.  law  dated  January  2,  i^i,  and  coming 
into  operation  at  a  date  to  be  determined  hereafter  by 
tfie  government,  provision  is  made  for  the  insurance 
of  workpeople  in  Holland  against  accidents  in  con- 
nection with  their  work.  The  following  summary  of 
the  main  provisions  of  the  new  enactment  is  based 
on  the  text  of  the  law  as  published  in  the  official  Ned- 
erlandsche  Staats-Courant : 

A  state  insurance  office  is  to  be  established  in  Amsterdam 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  insurance  prescribed  by 
the  law.  The  board  of  directors,  technical  adviser,  super- 
visory board,  and  staff  of  this  institution  will  be  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  in  the  case  of  the  supervisory  board  one-third 
of  the  members  are  to  be  employers  and  one-third  work- 
people. 

The  compensation  provided  by  the  act  is  (in  addition 
to  medical  attendance,  medicine,  etc.)  as  follows:  If  unable 
to  resume  work  on  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  the  in- 
jured person  receives  a  payment  equivalent  to  70  per  cent 
of  his  daily  earnings,  such  payment  commencing  from  the 
day  after  the  accident,  and  continuing  during  his  incapacity, 
but  not  for  more  than  six  weeks.  If  still  unfit  for  work  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  receives,  so  long  as  this  incapacity 
continues,  an  allowance  equivalent,  in  the  event  of  total  in- 
capacity, to  70  per  cent  of  his  daily  earnings,  and  less  in  pro- 
portion if  the  incapacity  be  partial  only.  Earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  $1.60  per  day  are  left  out  of  account  in  calculating 
these  and  all  other  allowances  under  the  act.  In  the  event  of 
death  from  the  accident,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  receive 
a  burial  allowance  equal  to  thirty  times  his  daily  earnings. 
In  addition,  the  dependent  relatives  receive  pensions,  varying 
from  IS  to  30  per  cent  (but  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
60  per  cent)  of  the  earnings  of  the  deceased.  Widows,  if 
they  remarry,  and  children,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  six- 
teen, cease  to  draw  pensions,  but  the  former  receive  a  sum  of 
money  in  commutation.  Pensions  granted  under  the  law  are 
inalienable  and  protected  from  attachment. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  insurance  is  borne  by  the  employer, 
who  is  forbidden  to  make  any  deduction  from  his  employees' 
wages  in  respect  thereto.  He  may  fulfill  this  obligation  in 
one  of  three  ways.  As  a  general  rule,  his  payment  will  take 
the  form  of  a  premium  payable  (through  the  local  post-office) 
to  the  state  insurance  office  at  regular  periods,  and  based 
upon  the  amount  of  his  wages-bill  considered  in  relation  to 
the  degree  of  accident-risk  assigned  to  his  trade  in  the  scale 
of  risks  to  be  prepared  by  that  office.  In  reckoning  an  em- 
ployer's wages-bill,  average  earnings  in  excess  of  $1.60  per 
day  are  omitted  from  calculation.  The  employer  may,  on 
depositing  adequate  security  with  the  state  insurance  office, 
obtain  permission  to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  prescribed 
compensation  himself;  or  he  may  be  permitted  to  transfer  his 
liability  under  the  law  to  an  insurance  company,  provided 
that  this  company  deposit  adequate  security  with  the  office. 

Mr.   Atkinson's  Scheme   for   Health  Insurance 

New  York  Evening'  Pest.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
In  the  effort  to  devise  a  practical  scheme  of  health 
insurance,  conducted  on  mutual  lines  at  minimum 
cost,  Edward  Atkinson  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  industrial  insurance  which  will  in- 
terest philanthropists  and  others  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  wage-earners  in  large  cities.  Mr.  Atldn- 
son|s  plan  is  to  supplement  the  assurance  of  a  decent 
burial,  the  benefit  provided  by  industrial  companies, 


by  proper  provision  for  the  health  of  a  poor  man's 
family.  This,  he  thinks,  can  be  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting down  the  heavy  expense  ratio  to  which  "insur- 
ance at  retail"  is  now  subjected  and  doing  away  %ith 
most  of  the  collectors,  whose  commissions  aggregate 
an  enormous  sum  yearly. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  no  quarrel  with  the  industrial 
companies,  believing  that  their  enormous  growth  dis- 
closes (first)  that  even  the  poorest  people  recognize 
the  duty  of  providing  a  decent  burial  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  (second)  that  they  are  ready  for  almost  any 
self-denial  that  will  insure  independeiice  in  times  of 
trial.  If  the  wage-earners  in  a  given  ariea  like  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  contribute  $3,000,000  a  year  in  indus- 
trial premiums,  Mr.  Atkinson  figures  out  that  under 
the  present  system  only  $900,000  is  returned  in  ben- 
efits, $1,260,000  going  for  expenses.  With  proposed 
economies  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  this  expense  item 
could  be  cut  down  to  $260,000  a  year,  leaving  $1,000,- 
000  to  provide  health  benefits  for  those  insured. 
This  saving,  he  thinks,  would  warrant  (i)  free  medical 
and  surgical  service  to  all  policy-holders,  (2)  proper 
hospital  treatment,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  dis- 
pensaries for  the  use  of  policy-holders.  The  dispen- 
saries could  also  be  utilized  as  collection  station;, 
where  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  contributions 
could  be  received.  Getting  down  to  a  dollars  and 
cents  basis  of  cost,  Mr.  Atkinson  says : 

Let  any  one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  charities  of 
a  given  district  work  out  the  following  problem:  Are  there 
in  my  neighborhood  two  thousand  families  now  contributing 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  week,  or  five  dollars  a  year,  to  the 
industrial  system — contributing  in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand 
dollars?  In  such  event  they  enjoy  ben^ts  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  thousand  dollars.  Their  share  of  the  expenses 
is  over  four  thousand  dollars;  their  contribution  to  the  re- 
serves of  the  insurance  companies  a  little  under  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  margin  of  saving  and  increase  of  benefit 
is  to  be  worked  out  from  the  four  thousand  dollars  of  ex- 
penses. Do  these  people  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  in- 
duce them  to  bring  their  contributions  to  a  health  insurance 
company  at  a  given  point,  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  in  one 
sum?  Can  the  clerical  work  in  such  a  combination  Hi  per- 
formed at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  dollars?  In  that  event  three 
thousand  dollars  now  wasted  in  excessive  expenditure  will  be 
available  to  the  benefit  of  the  contributors,  without  impairing 
the  three  thousand  dollars  already  set  apart  to  provide  for 
burials.  What  can  be  done  with  three  thousand  dollars  in 
supplying  two  thousand  contributors  with  medical,  surgicaU 
and  sanitary  service?  Would  not  one  dispensary  and  a  part 
of  the  service  of  one  physician  suffice  to  meet  the  real  need 
of  two  thousand  contributors?  I  know  of  no  data  by  which 
an  average  may  be  made  of  the  calls  of  physicians  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  families  in  a  given  district;  neither 
are  there  any  data  to  show  how  much  such  a  community  now 
pays  for  quack  medicines  of  a  useless  or  noxious  kind,  but 
from  the  enormous  expenditures  in  advertising  these  nos- 
trums, the  average  contribution  to  this  waste  of  energy  must 
be  a  very  large  cause  of  poverty  and  want  among  the  poorest 
people,  who  are  imposed  upon  by  the  science  of  lying  which; 
has  been  developed  in  vending  quack  medicines. 

Sixty  million  dollars  contributed  in  a  single  year  at  aa 
average  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  week,  is  the  resultant,, 
and  gives  evidence  of  an  immense  economic  force.  The  only 
other  example  of  such  a  force  can  be  found  in  the  wonderfuk 
capacity  applied  to  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  Catholic; 
church,  similar  small  contributions  finding  their  concrete  ex-- 
pression  in  the  great  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools  of  ^hat 
denomination  of  Christians.  Is  it  not  possible  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  the  huge  amount  of  energy  that  is  measured 
by  sixty  million  dollars  a  year  as  will  give  to  those  who  exttt 
that  energy  more  than  30  per  cent  to  their  own  benefit?  U 
this  visionary?  Does  not  this  computation  open  a  field  y«t 
unoccupied  in  the  line  of  insurance  development,  the  iiisur- 
ance  of  health  and  of  intelligent  sanitary  renovation  of,  the 
slums  of  cities? 
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Public  and  Private  Gambling 
In  an  address  recently  delivered  at  Grace  church. 
New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing rebuke  of  fashionable  vices,  notably  gambling: 
Is  it  true  that  hostesses  are  found  in  fashionable  life  who 
arill  let  young  men  whose  honesty  is  their  caoital  depart  im- 


Fnm  tie  Ckimh»»»» 

WILLIAM  R.  HUNTINOTON 

^verished  by  losses  at  cards  from  the  drawing-rooms  to 
which  they  have  themselves  invited  them  as  guests?  If  it  be 
irue,  I  cry  "Shame."  Is  it  true  that  young  women  reputed 
to  be  of  good  family  exhibit  with  pride  the  jewels  bought  out 
■«l  the  profits  of  the  gaming  table?  Could  anything  be  more 
vulgar,  more  infamous?  What  avails  a  crusade  against  pool- 
rooms and  policy-shops,  whether  by  five,  fifteen,  or  fifty,  if, 
bdiind  doors  which  no  detective  ventures  to  pass,  such  things 
as  these  go  on? 

New  York  Sun 

The  truth  is  that,  relatively  the  professional  gam- 
bling establishment  is  a  far  less  conspicuous  feature 
•f  the  city's  life  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Mean- 
time, too,  gambling  in  clubs  has  diminished  notably. 
But  private  gambling,  under  the  impetus  of  the  pres- 
ent vogfue  of  bridge  whist,  seems  to  be  getting  back  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  period  when  it  was  most  a  fash- 
•miable  mania.  Experts  in  the  new  g^me  at  cards  are 
«a  so  great  demand  as  teachers  that  some  of  them 
are  giving  up  other  business  to  devote  themselves 
wholfy  to  giving  the  instruction  in  private  houses.  The 
<xll  KM"  their  services  does  not  come  from  this  city 
akme,  but  also  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  other 
large  towns,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  a  re- 
vinU  of  the  gambling  passion  on  a  wide  scale  and  as  a 
fashionable  mania  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  in  the 
very  circle  of  society  in  which  move  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  now  engaged  in  making  so 
much  noise  about  the  regular  gambling  houses.  If  it 
is  ^e  terrible  evil  and  dangerous  vice  they  describe,  its 
appearance  and  prevalence  in  the  society  which  sets 
(ne  fashions  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  commtmity,  and 
ffenerally  has  a  moral  influence  so  wide,  have  an  alarm- 
vag  sigmficance  which  professional  gambling  sporadi- 
aSy  pursued  in  defiance  of  the  laws  has  not.  Aided 
bar  die  blandishments  of  luxurious  and  fashionable  so- 
cifety  and  the  charm  of  feminine  association,  the  seduc- 
threness  \iHhich  is  in  it  is  made  far  more  irresistible  than 
k  can  be  in  the  coarser  surroundingfs  of  the  gambling 
games  against  which  assault  is  now  made  as  a  proof 
of  social  virtue.  It  is  dangerous  especially  to  stir  up 
the  passion  for  gambling  among  women,  for  they, 


more  even  than  men,  maj  Jiecome  its  excited  vicjdBJV, 
and  as  recent  examples,  Imown  to  Dr.  Huntington,  ap- 
parently, have  proved,  they  are  tempters  who  lead 
young  men  into  losses  so  large  that  they  threaten  them 
with  social  disgrace.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the 
clergy  have  been  called  away  from  exclusive  attentioa 
to  the  relative  insignificance  of  public  gambling  and 
directed  to  consideration  of  the  really  portentous 
spread  of  gambling  as  a  private  and  fashionable 
amusement,  and  that  the  note  of  warning  has  come 
from  a  pulpit  so  powerful  and  so  far.  removed  from 
sensationalism.^^  Is  that  of  Grace  churctiy 

Hartford  (Cona,)  Timei 
Games  of  skill  and  luck  combined  seem  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  human  race.  Some  games,  like  diess 
and  whist,  exercise  intellectual  faculties  of  a  high  <v- 
der  and  give  the  variety  of  employment  whidi  the 
mind  demands.  The  essence  of  gambling  is  to  get 
sonjiething  for  nothing,  an  operation  which  is  radiculy 
immoral  however  it  may  be  disguised.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  games  should  lead  to  gambling  any 
more  than  that  skiU  in  penmanship  should  lead  to  for- 
gery. If  playing  bridge  whist  leads  to  playing  for 
money  (we  can  not  see  why  it  should),  it  will  ht.  the 
worst  thing  we  ever  received  from  England,  where  tiie 
habit  of  betting  on  games — and  on  every  possible  fu- 
ture contingency — is  almost  universal.  It  may  be  that 
Dr.  Huntington's  rebuke  is  deserved  in  New  York,  hoi 
we  feel  quite  confident  that  Americans  at  large  have 
too  much  sense — not  to  say  too  much  principle — ever 
to  fall  into  the  gambling  habit.  If  there  were  as  many 
rich  idlers  here  as  there  are  in  England,  the  tempta- 
tion might  be  greater.  To  make  gambling  really  fash- 
ionable it  must  be  profitable,  and  to  make  it  profitable 
an  ample  supply  of  rich  idlers  is  essential. 

E.  S.  Martin,  in  Harper's  Weekly 

It  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing  that  gambling  should 
be  prevalent  in  the  g^eat  centers  of  American  wealth 
and  population.  Historically  speaking,  wealth  distrib- 
uted in  large  pieces  among  many  people  is  a  sure  cor- 
rupter of  morals  Take  a  thousand  people  who  have 
been  qsed  to  work,  and  give  them  more  money  than 
they  ever  dreamt  of,  and  let  them  simmer  in  it  for  a 
decade  or  two,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  will 
be  sure  to  develop  a  turn  for  gfambling.  It  is  perfectly 
right  for  Dr.  Huntington  and  Dr.  Rainsford  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  tell  their  parishioners  that  they  ought  not 
to  play  bridge  whist  for  such  high  stakes,  and  especial- 
ly that  they  ought  not  to  lure  poor  young  men  into 
games  too  big  for  them.  But  what  are  they  to  do, 
poor  things?  Servants  do  their  work;  clerks  figure 
their  interest;  their  coupons  are  cut  off  by  machinery; 
their  rents  are  collected  by  agents;  their  fights  are 
fought  by  lawyers;  legislation  is  bought  for  them  by 
lobbyists ;  their  fortunes  are  doubled  by  railroad  .com- 
binations. The  able  men  among  them  have  a  part  in 
these  concerns,  and  get  their  shoulders  to  a  wheel  now 
and  then;  but  the  idle  women,  what  can  they  do? 

New  York  Churchman 

The  public  conscience  would  now  support  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  that  exist  against  gambling  and  of 
those  recently  proposed  and  now  pending  against  the 
possession  of  gambling  implements.  But  the  social 
danger  on  which  Dr.  Huntington  laid  his  finger  is  not 
to  be  reached  by  laws  or  by  the  police;  it  is  to  be 
reached  solely  through  the  social  conscience,  and  it  is, 
from  many  points  of  view,  the  worst  of  all  forms  of 
gambling,  for  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  jaded  moral  sense,, 
of  a  tainted  honesty  and  a  blunted  honor — a  S3nBp-' 
tom  of  the  passion  for  wealth  without  work  to  whid 
the  "i^t-rich-quick"  advertisement  makes  its  daily 
appeal. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


AlcoKolism 

A  discussion  of  this  Isnbject  took  place  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  as 
rqiorted  in  the  Medical  Record.  The  president, 
Charles  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  introduced  the  discussion  with 
some  general  remarks  in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
that  as  a  rule  the  drunkard  did  not  live  more  than 
fifteen  years,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  human  organ- 
ism could  survive  more  than  3,000  intoxications. 
'beer-dsinking  and  kidney  disease 

Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs  spoke  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  question.  He  said  that  the  majority  of  alcoholic 
patients  at  Bellevue  gave  a  history  of  taking  from  one 
to  three  drinks  of  whisky,  and  from  four  to  five  pints 
of  beer  a  day.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  lager  beer 
had  largely  replaced  the  weiss  beer  formerly  used  in 
Germany,  and  during  this  period  the  death  rate  from 
disease  of  the  kidneys  had  greatly  increased.  These 
facts  appeared  to  find  their  explanation  in  the  change 
in  the  type  of  drinking,  i.e.,  this  combination  of  spir- 
ituous  and  malt  liquors. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  NERVE  CENTERS 

Dr.  Allen  Starr  said  that  in  the  majority  of  individ- 
uals sherry  produced  a  quarrelsome  mood,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  port  tended  to  exert  a  soothing  effect 
Champagne  produced  apparently  a  decided  exhilara- 
tion of  the  flow  of  thought,  while  Burgundy  made  one 
think  more  slowly  and  by  no  means  added  to  the  feel- 
ing of  conviviality.  Whisky,  brandy,  and  gin  had 
very  different  effects  on  the  individual;  hence,  we 
should  remember  that  we  were  not  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  alcohol  per  se,  but  with  its  effects  in  certain 
ccnnbinations.  There  was  no  known  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  produced  by  alcoholism,  although  we  knew 
of  distinct  effects  upon  the  nerves  and  upon  the  brain 
as  a  result  of  alcoholism.  The  alcohol  seemed  to 
affect  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  were  the  most  high- 
ly organized  and  developed.  The  highest  centers  were 
the  ones  first  attacked;  the  intermediate  centers,  and 
the  lower  centers  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  did 
not  seem  to  be  specially  susceptible  to  alcohol.  The 
pathology  of  alcoholic  insanity  was  today  most  clear 
and  distinct.  Berkeley  had  shown  that  the  alcohol 
acted  upon  the  brain  by  dissolving,  as  it  were,  the  den- 
drites and  so  rendering  the  cells  incapable  of  receiving 
impulses  from  other  cells;  hence,  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation and  loss  of  memory,  so  evident  in  all  conditions 
of  chronic  alcoholic  insanity. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  TUBERCULOSIS 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  said  that  alcoholism  was  a  pro- 
nounced factor  in  tuberculosis.  Statistics  showed  that 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  children  committed  to  sanatoria 
for  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  dis- 
eases had  alcoholic  parents.  It  should  be  remembered 
tfiat  there  was  a  very  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
kity,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among  physicians,  that 
alcohol  was  a  most  important  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption.  If  alcohol  were  given  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  control  the  temperature,  it  would  convert 


the  phthisical  patient  into  an  alcoholic  As  to  the 
treatment  of  inebriates,  the  speaker  said  that  he  ap- 
proved of  moral  suasion,  arguments,  and  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. Poor  tenements  and  poor  cooking  were  po- 
tent factors  in  the  production  of  alcoholism. 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT 

The  hypodermic  use  of  strychnine  and  atropine  was 
now  generally  agreed  to  be  the  chief  measure  of  use- 
fulness, together  with  proper  attention  to  the  nutrition 
in  cases  of  acute  alcoholism.  Dr.  Starr  did  not  think 
it  was  very  common  to  find  a  recovery  frwn  chronic 
alcoholism  of  the  type  of  periodical  drinking  in  whidi 
there  was  an  entire  cessation  of  the  drinking  between 
the  attacks.  This  form,  he  believed,  was  more  a  mat- 
ter of  moral  obliquity  than  of  true  insanity.  The  di- 
agnosis of  insanity  could  not  be  made  from  a  single 
symptom ;  there  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
tendency  to  drinking  on  which  to  base  the  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Peabody  said  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  ph3rsi- 
dan  that  in  the  so-called  "gold  cures"  it  was  the  prac- 
tise to  give  daily  hypodemuc  injectirais  of  strychnine 
and  atropine,  the  solution  bag  of  a  golden  color,  but 
not  containing  any  gdd.  After  the  treatment  had 
been  carried  out  along  this  line  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  the  patient  was  told  that  he  could,  if  he  so 
desired,  go  to  the  sideboard  and  help  himself  to  liquor 
in  the  presence  of  the  physician.  Some  would  accept 
this  invitation.  They  would  then  receive  what  was  ap- 
parently the  customary  hypodermic  injection,  but  it 
was  not  really  so,  the  physician  having  smuggled  in  a 
dose  of  apomorphine.  Of  course,  when  shortly  after- 
ward the  patient  vomited  the  liquor,  he  would  be  pro* 
foundly  impressed  and  disposed  to  believe  the  state- 
ment made  to  him  that  after  having  gone  through  the 
"cure"  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  "digest  and 
retain"  liquor,  even  if  he  saw  fit  to  take  it. 

IGNORANCE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Dr.  G.  L.  Peabody  said  that  a  speaker  had  sounded 
the  true  note  when  he  had  called  attention  to  ignorance 
of  the  effects  of  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  alcoholism.  Peo- 
ple were  disposed  to  think  that  there  was  no  particu- 
lar harm  in  drinking  spirits  so  long  as  one  did  not  get 
actually  drunk;  they  did  not  know,  or  else  i^ored, 
the  pathobgical  effect  of  continued  moderate  drinking. 
In  these  days  of  working  under  high  pressure,  the  fa- 
tigue experienced  toward  the  end  of  the  day  was  a 
cause  .of  indulgence  in  alcohol.  Many  business  men 
thought  they  must  take  some  alcoholic  beverage  at 
night,  cither  with  or  before  their  dinner.  At  one  time 
the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  had  analyzed 
twenty  or  thirty  specimens  of  "bitters"  found  in  the 
market.  Many  of  these  were  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes for  alcohol,  and  as  conducive  to  temperance,  yet 
they  were  found  to  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  The  fact  was  commonly  overlooked  that 
sherry  wine  was  not  really  a  wine  in  the  dictionary 
sense  of  that  term,  but  really  a  flavored  spirit  con- 
taining from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Ladies  would  often  take  sherry  wine,  because  it  was 
called  a  wine,  though  they  would  shrink  from  taking 
any  spirit 

The  Gathmann  Gun  :  Maximite 
Hudson  Maxim,  in  the  New  York  Independtnt.  Excerpt 
The  weight  of  the  Gathmann  gfun  now  lying  at 
Sandy  Hook  awaiting  tests  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  12-inch  seacoast  rifle.  But  it  has  a  bore  of  18 
inches,  and  is  considerably  longer  than  the  t2-inch 
cannon.  Although  the  walls  of  the  gun  are  thinner, 
and  incapable  of  withstanding  so  high  a  pressure  •• 
the  12-inch  cannon,  yet  the  bore  is  so  much  larger,  and 
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presents  so  much  more  area  of  shell  base  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  propelling  charge  of  gunpowder,  that  the  ■. 
weapon  is  capaWe  of  imparting  a  much  higher  velocity 
to  a  shell  of  given  weight  than  the  12-inch  cannon. 
This  permits  of  the  projectile  being  made  considerably 
heavier  than  that  employed  in  the  12-inch  gun  with- 
out sacrifice  of  velocity. 

The  12-inch  seacoast  rifle  throws  an  armor-pierc- 
ing shell  weighing  1,000  pounds  at  a  velocity  of  from 
s,ooo  to  2,250  feet  per  second,  with  a  chamber  pres- 
siire  of  from  33,000  to  38,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  service  bursting  charge  of  this  shell  is  37  Jxjunds 
of  black  rifle  powder.  The  deck-piercing  shell  of  the 
12-inch  gun,  called  a  torpedo  shell,  also  weighs  1,000 
pounds,  and  will  carry  about  50  pounds  of  wet  com- 
pressed gun  cotton  or  Jo  pounds  of  Maximite.  But 
this  shell  is  not  intended  tor  use  against  the  heavily 
armored  sides  of  battleships,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
enter  into  our  calculations  for  such  use. 

The  Gathmann  gun  is  capable  of  withstanding  a 
chamber  pressure  of  25,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 


Twelve-inch  forced  atael  armor-piercinc  abell,  weicbinc  "ooo  •*>••• 
before  and  after  explodiof  with  Maximite.  There  are  about  7000 
rragments  abown  ia  the  photof  rapb.— Aw»  Ikt  Indtftmitmi 

but  the  service  pressure  to  be  employed,  I  believe,  is 
about  20,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  this  being 
sufficient  to  give  the  required  velocity  and  accuracy. 
In  tests  already  made  with  this  gun  a  projectile  weigh- 
ing 2,000  pounds,  or  twice  the  weight  of  that  used  in 
the  12-inch  gun,  was  thrown  at  a  velocity  of  1,900  feet 
per  second,  with  a  chamber  pressure  of  only  19,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Now,  as  25,000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  Gath- 
mann gun,  it  is  evident  that  a  velocity  may  be  attained 
by  it  with  a  2,000-pound  shell  nearly  equal  to  that  at- 
tainable in  the  present  12-inch  gun  with  a  projectile 
weighing  only  half  as  much.  This  means  nearly  twice 
the  muzzle  energy,  and  without  loss  of  accuracy.  In- 
stead of  only  37  pounds  of  black  rifle  powder,  the 
Gathmann  shell  will  carry  475  pounds  of  wet  com- 
pressed gun  cotton.  If  charged  with  Maximite, 
which  has  a  very  high  specific  gravity,  it  would  carry 
about  225  pounds  more,  or  700  pounds  of  an  explosive 
about  50  per  cent  more  powerful  than  ordinary 
dynamite. 

Maximite  is  a  new  high  explosive  invented  by  the 
writer,  which,  under  tests  recently  made  by  the  United 
States  war  department,  has  proved  more  successful 
than  anything  yet  tried.  While  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  high  explosives  known  to  science,  still  Max- 
imite is  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  penetra- 
tion of  armor  plate  as  thick  as  the  projectile  itself  will 


pass  through  without  distortion.  Now,  assuming  that 
a  steel  shell  weighing  17500  pOflods' be  used,  this,  with 
a  bursting  charge  of  Maximite  of  700  pounds,  maka 
2,200  pounds  as  the  total  weight  of  shell  and  charge. 
Even  estimating  the  value  of  Maximite  conservativSy 
at  only  eight,  instead  of  fifteen  times  that  of  black 
gunpowder  per  unit  of  weight,  the  energy  developed 
by  a  Maximite  bursting  charge  of  the  Gathmann  ^ell 
would  be  equal  to  5,6co  pounds,  or  2.8  tons  of  black 
gunpowder),  which  i?  ^qual  to  tfie  combined  bursting 
charges  of  150  12-inch  projectiles  which  carry  37 
pounds  of  black  powder  each. 

Testing  Precious  Stones 
Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  under  date 
of  February  11,  1901,  writes  as  follows: 

In  a  lecture  on  precious  stones,  recently  delivered 
before  the  industrial  association  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Imman- 
uel  Friedlaender  said  that  the  testing  of  diamonds  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  common  test  for  hardness 
suffices.  If  the  stone  resists  strong  attacks,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  genuine ;  if  it  does  not,  the  damage  is  insig- 
nificant, as  only  an  imitation  has  been  destroyed.  This 
test,  however,  is  doubtful  with  rubies.  If  a  ruby  can 
be  affected  by  a  steel  file  or  by  quartz,  it  is  surely  not 
genuine;  but  such  a  test  with  a  topaz  is  liable  to  in- 
jure a  valuable  stone.  The  test  for  hardness  is  of  no 
avail  with  emeralds,  as  this  stone  is  not  much  harder 
than  quartz,  and  in  addition  possesses  the  quality  of 
cracking  easily. 

For  examining  rubies  and  emeralds,  the  optical  test 
is  best.  A  glass  magnifying  about  one  hundred  times 
suffices.  Every  expert  knows  that  almost  all  precious 
stones  have  little  flaws.  Nearly  every  ruby  and  all 
emeralds  have  many  defects,  which  are  so  character- 
istic that  the  genuineness  of  the  stones  is  readily  es- 
tablished. Such  a  test  is  very  necessary  with  rubies, 
because  the  imitations  are  very  deceiving.  Their 
color  is  absolutely  durable,  and  often  much  finer  than 
that  of  the  genuine,  although  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
somewhat  yellowish  tint  is  always  suspicious. 

The  only  reliable  way  in  which  genuine  rubies  can 
be  told  from  imitations  is  by  the  minute  air  bubbles  of 
the  latter,  which  become  clearly  visible  under  the  mag- 
nifying glass.  These  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  nat- 
ural gem ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imitations  lack  cer- 
tain defects  characteristic  of  genuine  rubies — certain 
vacuums,  whose  outlines  are  much  more  indistinct 
than  those  of  the  air  bubbles  in  imitations.  True  em- 
eralds have  similar  characteristic  defects,  such  as  en- 
closures of  liquids,  and  curious  dendrites.  Sapphires 
also  show  peculiar  netlike  formations. 


Do  Electrical  Executions  Kill? 

The  New  York  Electrical  Review,  always  an  op- 
ponent of  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  by  means 
of  electricity,  refers  in  its  last  issue  to  a  state  pamphlet 
written  in  defense  of  this  method  of  legal  execution, 
by  Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald.  The  Review,  how- 
ever, claims  that  Dr.  MacDonald's  statement  is  in  real- 
ity an  argument  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  the 
"electrical  chair,"  and  the  Review  quotes  approvingly 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  referred  to: 
"The  passage  of  an  electrical  current  of  the  pressure 
employed  in  these  cases  (of  approximately  from  1,400 
to  1,700  volts)  and  in  this  manner  does  not  do  any 
damage  to  any  of  the  internal  organs,  tissues,  or 
muscles.  None  of  these  parts  are  lacerated  or 
changed  in  volume ;  neither  are  there  any  gross  chem- 
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ical  or  morphological  changes  or  alteration  of  their 
finer  structural  features." 

"The  whole  question,"  says  the  Review,  "as  to 
whether  electrical  execution  is  humane  or  otherwise, 
must  rest  in  statu  quo  until  an  experiment  is  made  to 
resuscitate  one  of  the  victims  after  he  has  received  tiie, 
apparently,  deadly  shock.  The  evidence  adduced  by 
I>r.  MacDonatd  does  not  prove  to  the  layman,  at  least, 
that  criminals  executed  in  this  way  are  killed  by  elec- 
tricity. It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly dead  after  the  autopsy,  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  they  are  dead  before  it,  and  the  doctor's  own 
words  quoted  above  seem  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  resuscitate  a  man  whose  condition  is  no 
worse  than  he  has  stated.  If  the  elertric  current  in- 
stantly and  painlessly  killed  the  man  subjected  to  it, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  this  variety 
of  execution.  But  when  it  is  believed,  by  those  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  matter  to  make  their  opinions 
valuiu>le,  that  the  victim  is  only  stunned  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  subsequently  killed  by  the  autopsy,  it  seems 
as  if  tliere  certainly  should  be  a  thorough,  competent, 
and  official  investigation  of  the  question." 

4- 

Various  Topics 

THE  MAGNETIC  SURVEY:  The  United  States  coast 
and  geodetic  survey  has  organized  a  special  bureau  charged 
with  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  whole  country,  including 
Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Some  five 
hundred  stations  have  already  been  occupied  and  the  mag- 
netic elements— declination,  dip,  and  intensity — have  been 
determined. 

ARTIFICIAL  CREATION:  Professor  Loeb's  experi- 
ments in  artificial  parthenogenesis  are  most  interesting.  He 
has  been  able  to  develop  eggs  of  Chaetopterus,  an  annelid, 
into  free-swimming  larvae  by  placing  them  in  solutions 
which  cause  them  to  lose  water.  Potassium  chloride  solu- 
tions and  hydrochloric  acid  when  added  to  the  sea  water 
have  been  found  effective  in  causing  the  eggs  to  develop. 
The  artificially  developed  larvs  did  not  differ  from  those 
produced  by  natural  fertilization,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
the  processes  of  segmentation  are  a  function  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  sea-water. — Scientific  American. 

THE  LIGHT  FROM  MARS:  Professor  Pickering 
makes  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  light  flash 
from  Mars:  "Early  in  December  we  received  from  the 
Lowell  observatory  in  Arizona  a  telegram  that  a  shaft  of 
light  had  been  seen  to  project  from  Mars,  lasting  seventy 
minutes.  I  wired  these  facts  to  Europe  and  sent  copies 
throughout  this  country.  The  observer  there  is  a  careful, 
reliable  man,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  light 
existed.  It  was  given  as  from  a  well-known  geographical 
point  of  Mars.  That  was  all.  Now  the  story  has  gone  the 
world  over.  In  Europe  it  is  stated  that  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  Mars  and  all  sorts  of  exaggerations  have 
sprung  up.  Whatever  the  light  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Whether  it  had  intelligence  or  not,  no  one  can 
say.    It  is  absolutely  inexplicable." 

WEATHER  PREDICTION:  A  novel  method  of  pre- 
dicting the  weather  has  been  discovered  by  Professor  A. 
Tommasina,  a  French  scientist.  He  uses  for  this  purpose 
an  instrument,  which  he  has  just  perfected  and  which  he 
calls  an  "electrical  radiophone."  By  means  of  it  he  can 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  electrical  currents  in  the 
air  at  any  moment,  since  the  instrument  is  fitted  with  a 
clockwork  arrangement,  which  registers  the  precise  quality 
of  each  current  There  are  also  several  bells  in  the  instru- 
ment, each  of  which  is  bound  to  ring  whenever  it  is  affected 
by  a  particular  current.  If  the  current  is  strong,  a  loud  bell 
rings;  if  it  is  weak,  only  a  slight  tinkling  is  heard.  Pro- 
fessor Tommasina  claims  that  this  instrument  will  be  found 
of  great  service,  especially  on  vessels  at  sea,  since  it  will 
prove  much  more  reliable  than  the  present  method  of  ascer- 
taining weather  conditions,  which  is  of  hardly  any  use  ex- 
cept near  a  coast. — Electricity. 


RELIGIOUS 


The  Scriptaral  Theory  of  Missions 

Epiphanius  Wilson,  in  the  New  York  Outlc*k.  CondeiriSed 
for  Public  Ofiniom 
There  seems  to  prevail  at  present  in  the  Christian 
church  a  profound  feeling  of  responsibility  with  re- 
gard to  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  coupled 
with  a  poignant  sense  of  discouragement  over  the  in- 
significance  of  apparent  results.  There  is,  moreover, 
perceptible  in  certain  quarters  a  tendency  to  force  on 
the  work  by  every  possible  means ;  and  a  feverish  anx- 
iety exhibited  in  doing  so  which  is  sometimes  almost 
melancholy  to  witness.  The  dark  places  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  lit  up  as  if  by  contract  work,  and  everyone  is 
being  importuned  for  money  to  aid  in  the  enterprise. 
Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  people  thought  that 
all  that  was  needed  to  accomplish  the  Christian  con- 
quest of  the  earth  was  men  and  money ;  that  the  for- 
tress of  heathendom  could  be  carried  by  storm  if  only 
the  missionary  army  were  sufficiently  numerous;  and 
that  the  world  lying  in  pagan  darkness,  or  subject  for 
ages  to  the  domination  of  other  religious  systems,  had 
no  religious  rights  of  its  own,  no  religious  liberty,  no 
power  of  choice,  but  was  simply  a  field  of  conquest, 
which  anyone  with  Christian  knowledge  and  ecclesias- 
tical sanction  was  justified  in  entering  and  occupying. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
our  Lord  looked  upon  the  matter,  nor  as  the  matter 
was  regfarded  by  St.  Paul. 

Missionaries  would  sometimes  seem  to  forget  that 
every  human  being,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  must 
be  regfarded  by  the  Supreme  Being  as  among  his 
children.  But  more  than  this.  Every  rational  being 
has  religious  rights,  and  ought,  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men,  to  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being  as  he  chooses,  whether  under  the 
form  of  a  wooden  image,  a  marble  statue,  or  a  wafer. 
To  despise  a  man  because  his  type  of  religion  appears 
to  be  more  rudimentary  than  our  own  is  not  only  ab- 
surd, but  unjust.  The  first  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  the 
missionary  is  the  lesson  taught  by  Christ  himself,  and 
that  is  a  deep  respect  for  the  intellectual  rights  and 
the  personal  religious  ideas  of  the  individual  hearer. 
Our  Lord  always  showed  this  respect;  he  forced  his 
teaching  on  no  one.  Secondly,  our  Lord  seems  to 
teach  us  that  the  great  power  in  evangelization  lies 
not  so  much  in  human  influence,  or  human  industry, 
or  in  the  lavish  employment  of  human  resources,  as  in 
the  essential  virtue  of  the  word,  i.e.,  the  word  of  the 
gospel.  Besides  announcing  these  two  principles  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty  of  man  and  the 
vivifying  power  of  the  word,  our  Lord  has  given 
practical  instructions  to  missionaries  as  to  their  beha- 
vior and  deportment  in  visiting  the  strange  cities 
which  they  are  sent  to  evangelize. 

They  are,  first  of  all,  to  consider  themselves  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  the  good-will,  hospitality,  and 
material  support  of  those  t£ey  address.  The  guest- 
relation  in  the  ancient  world  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  enduring  ties  of  social  life,  and  the  Greek 
language  has  a  special  word  to  express  it.    The  guest- 
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relation  is  to  come  before  the  teaching  or  preaching 
relation.  According  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  where  a 
man  will  not  be  received  as  a  guest,  as  Dionysius  rt- 
ceived  Plato,  as  Croesus  welccwned  Solon,  as  the  widow 
entertained  the  prophet ;  where  the  Christian  preacher 
is  not  accepted,  as  a  favored  friend,  into  the  bosom  of 
the  pagan  family,  he  is  to  depart,  shaking,  it  may  be, 
the  dust  off  his  feet,  or  none  the  less  plamly  acknowl- 
edging that  where  tiiere  is  no  room  for  him  in  the 
house  there  can  be  no  rocm  in  his  hearers'  hearts  for 
the  gospel  doctrine. 

Our  Lord  also  lays  down  a  mudi  more  important 
rule  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  missions.  He  says 
that  the  evangelist  is  not  to  be  subsidized  from  with- 
out, but  to  be  supported  by  the  people  he  preaches  to. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  the  hearers 
refuse  to.  pay  the  hire,  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  they  do 
not  wish  those  seivices  of  the  laborer,  which  they  are 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  repudiate,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, whether  to  their  bane  or  blessing.  TTiere  is 
one  more  fundamental  sule  laid  down  by  Christ,  the 
hardest,  perhaps,  to  br  tAserved  by  those  to  whom 
daring  and  devotion,  or  it  may  be  overweening  pride, 
make  defeat  more  difficult  to  endure  than  even  mar- 
t)rrdom.  Christ  distinctly  declares  that  in  the  caseof 
persecution  the  post  is  to  be  abandoned.  Persecuti<m 
is  a  sign  that  the  missionary  is  aggfravating  instead  of 
conciliating  those  among  whom  he  has  come.  They 
look  upon  him  as  an  interloper ;  their  eyes  are  blinded 
that  they  can  not  see ;  to  address  them  further  is  only 
to  drive  them  into  acts  of  violence  and  crime.  To  re- 
main would  make  the  missionary  a  sharer  of  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  the  ignorant  and  unenlightened  pagan. 
Both  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  gospel,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  life  and  future  usefulness  of 
the  preadier,  and  of  saving  the  incensed  pa^n  from 
incufring  the  guilt  into  which  his  fury  is  driving  him, 
it  is  wise  and  considerate  to  obey  the  injunction, 
"When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into 
another."  In  fact,  the  whole  scriptural  theory  of 
propagating  the  gospel  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  gospel  should  be  made  ready  for  those,  and  those 
only,  who  are  ready  for  it.  Only  when  "the  fields 
are  white  to  the  harvest"  is  it  proper  to  pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers ;  and,  we  may  add, 
it  is  rash  and  presumptuous  to  strain  and  struggle 
after  making  a  harvest  from  fields  which  are  not  yet 
white. 

Requiem  Masses  for  Non-Catholics 
The  official  organ  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  La  Civ- 
ilta  Cattolica,  devotes  a  long  article  to  the  question  of 
celebrating  requiem  masses  for  non-Catholics,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  written  in 
reply  to  recent  letters  in  the  London  Times,  and  deals 
particularly  with  the  following  sentiment  expressed  in 
one  of  them :  "We  are  touched  at  hearing  that  Afri- 
can chiefs  have  ordered  tom-toms  to  be  beaten  or  cat- 
tle sacrificed  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Great 
White  Queen.  What  pleases  the  subjects  of  the 
queen  is  the  expression  of  devoticui  by  men  of  all  races 
and  religions.  The  Catholic  church,  through  Cardi- 
nal Vaughan,  has  struck  a  discordant  note."  Tlie 
source  of  all  the  evil  is,  according  to  the  Civilta  Cattol 
tea,  "that  badly  interpreted  liberty,  so  contrary  to  re- 
ligious virtue,  which  they  call  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  which  is,  in  reality,  religious  license.  ...  To  this 
is  due  the  absurd  theory  that  all  religions  are  worthy 
of  respect  as  judicial  equals,  as  though  the  rights  of 
truth  and  error  were,  or  could  be,  the  same.  TTie  jwe- 
tense  of  some  Catholics  that  die  church  should  mitigate 


her  andent  severi^  toward  dissidents  is  attributs^le 
to  the  same  permdous  attitude."  Continuing,  tb* 
Jesuit  organ  says: 

Requiem  masses  are  not  simply  civil  and  external  honors 
ascribed  to  the  defunct  by  survivors,  but  are  religious  acts 
and  constitute  the  prayer  which  the  Catholic  church  offers 
that  its  children  may  be  received  into  the  eternal  peace  of 
the  just  Therefore,  to  claim  a  right  to  this  solemn  prayer 
for  whomsoever  died  separate  from  the  community  of  tlie 
faithful,  or  even  only  to  pretend  that,  for  reasons  of  human 
policy  or  ill-comprehended  patriotism,  Catholics  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  honoring  with  Catholic  obsequies 
the  king  or  queen  who  voluntarily  and  poUitcly  lived  and 
died  Protestant,  -  would  be  a.  profanation,  a  noa-sense 
(eontrosmso),  a  placing  upon  thft  lips  of  the  church  words 
and  formulx  which  in  such  case  would  be  lying  and  . 
fraudulent  ' 

Since  Protestants  deny  the  Real  Presence  and  all  those    • 
dogmas  which  form  the  basis  of  Catholic  liturgy,  they  can ' 
not  reasonably  be  presumed  ever  to  have  desired  the  cele- 
br'atloq  in  suffrage  of  their  souls  of  that  sacrifice  (the  mass) 
which  they  publicly  and  constantly  stigmatize  as  a  blas- 
phemous fiction  and  a  pernicious  imposture.    As  to  the  case 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  she  is  letlown  to  have  been  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  Anglican  church  and  to  have  pro- 
fessed and  to  have  been  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  its  arti- 
cles of  religion.    Now  in  the  31st  of  these  articles  it  may  be 
read  that  "the  Sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  the  which  it  was 
commonly  said  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blas- 
phemous fables  and  dangerous  deceits." 
London   Times 

Non-Catholic  Englishmen  can  not  but  be  grateful 
to  the  authoritative  Jesuit  periodical  for  thus  dearly  re- 
minding English  Catholics  and  the  world  at  large  tiiat, 
when  Cardinal  Vaughan  struck  "a  discordant  note"  in 
the  universal  symphony  of  sorrow  evoked  by  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria,  he  acted,  not  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  in  full  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  cast-ir(»i 
theocratical  system  compared  with  which  Calvinism 
is  broad  and  which  is  at  irreconcilable  variance  with 
the  more  generous  sentiments  of  mankind.  Names 
like  those  of  Newman  and  Manning  have  surrotmded 
Romanism  in  England  with  a  false  glamour,  and  have 
induced  tolerant  souls  to  regard  it  with  an  indulgence 
which  it  itself  is  incapable  of  redprocating.  What- 
ever the  personal  or  religious  qualities  of  eminent 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  outlying  provinces  of  the 
church,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  test  cases  are 
always  referred  to  the  central  Roman  authority,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  narrow-minded  Italians, 
who,  themselves  insensible  to  the  claims  of  patriotism 
and  to  the  dictates  of  elevated  humane  impulse,  sur- 
vey the  universe,  with  its  vast  religious  and  intellect- 
ual interests,  through  the  mediaeval  peep-hole  of  the 
Roman  Curia. 

The  Professional  Evangelist 

Chicago  (III.)  Standard  (BapV!) 

The  professional  evangelist,  however,  is  subject 
not  only  to  the  temptations  common  to  all  ministers 
and  professional  workers,  but  to  certain  others  de- 
pendent on  the  highly  spedalized  nature  of  his  work. 
It  is  with  no  thought  of  unkind  criticism  or  of  per- 
sonal animadversion  dtat  we  venture  to  point  out  some 
of  these  dangers. 

The  evangelist  is  exdusively  a  harvester.  He 
comes  to  reap  where  other  men  have  sown,  but  failed 
to  reap.  Owing  to  some  peculiar,  indefinable  "mag^ 
netism"  of  his  voice,  or  to  the  novelty  of  his  method 
of  "giving  the  invitation,"  or  to  his  vigorous,  frwh-^ 
phrasing  of  familiar  gospel  truths,  or — ^in  some  cases 
— ^to  a  half-hypnotic  power  of  swaying  tiie  emotions 
and  directing  tiie  impulses  of  an  audience,  he  succeeds 
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in  winning  a  response  where  the  faithful  pastor  has 
mH  cold  indifference.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  comes 
to  think  and  to  speak  of  them  as  "my  converts"  ?  Is 
it  surprising,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  the. 
evangelist  is,  of  all  classes  of  Christian  workers,  per- 
haps the  most  strongly  tempted  to  pride,  self-confi- 
dence, vanity,  egotism? 

Again,  the  evangelist  is  tempted  to  allow  commer- 
cial standards  and  methods  to  creep  into  his  life.  More 
by  far  than  the  settled  pastor,  more  than  the  salaried 
fflissiimary,  he  is  tempted  to  count  converts  with  the 
spirit  of  a  commercial  traveler  rather  4han  with  that 
of  a  prophet  of  God.  There  is  no  denyhig  the  fact 
that  his  reputation  as  an  evangelist,  and  so  his  osefnl- 
ness  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  depends  largely  on  the 
numerical  results  of  his  labors.  Knowing  this,  there 
is  the  temptation  to  make  the  figures/  large,  not  by  de- 
liberate exaggeration,  but  by  various  devices  of  card- 
signing,  rising  votes  of  those  who  wish  to  be  Qiria- 
tians,  etc.,  obscuring  the  evident  fact  that  some  of  the 
persons  so  entunerated  will  never  beccmie  permanent, 
consistent  disciples.  He  is  farther^  tempted  to  be  un- 
duly anxious  regarding  personal  mention  in  tiie  local 
and  denominational  press,  to  see  slights  in  the  omis- 
sion or  abridgment  of  news  items  which  the  editor 
never  intended,  to  expose  himself  to  the  unpleasant 
and  often  unjust  charge  of  self -advertising. 

These  are  plain  words.  Plainer  words  might  be 
spcdcen  about  a  certain  small  number  of  men  claim- 
ing to  be  evangelists  whose  reputation  is  not  of  the 
best,  and  who  choose  an  itinerant  profession  because 
they  can  not  stay  long  in  a  pastorate.  A  church  that 
is  deceived  and  victimized  by  such  a  man  has  only 
itself  to  blame,  because  by  writing  to  the  state  super- 
intendent of  missions  or  other  persons  of  wide  infor- 
maticni,  the  record  of  the  candidate  could  easily  have 
been  secured.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  reputable  evangelists, 
however,  who  suffer  more  than  anybody  else  from  the 
blunders  and  follies  of  these  few  black  sheep,  are  forced 
to  be  silent  because  any  warning  from  them  would  be 
set  down  to  jealousy.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
churches  ought  to  take  up  in  a  systematic  way,  not 
merely  passing  resolutions,  but  devising  some  plan 
whereby  men  of  bad  character  can  not  deceive  un- 
suspecting churches,  whether  as  evangelists  or  as 
pastors. 

A  Plea  for  Moral  Enlightenment 

D».  Charlbs  H.  Parkhurst.  in  New  York  Chriitian  Work 
(Ind.)     Excerpt 

I  know  of  no  such  specimen  of  glaring  and  brain- 
less stupidity  as  to  be  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  this  city  every  year  in  maintaining  Sun- 
day-schools, missions,  clubs  for  boys  and  g^rls,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  gospelizing  effort,  and  yet  to  be 
deliberately  tolerating  in  our  midst  veritable  schools 
of  Satan,  which  if  not  taught  by  the  devil  himself,  are 
run  by  his  understrappers  on  Fourteenth  street,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing;  and  which  are  certainly 
putting  an  infernal  taint  upon  more  souls  every  three 
months  than  with  all  our  gospel  machinery  we  are 
saving  to  God  and  decency  in  an  entire  year.  And 
then,  what  more  flamboyant  style  of  idiocy  can  our 
diurches  and  missionary  boards  devise  than  to  raise 
millions  for  the  conversion  of  poor  sinners  in  India 
and  Japan,  and  yet  to  be  making  no  desperate  effort  to 
dpse  up  those  mills  of  Satan  that  are  grinding  out 
thdr  hellish  grist  here  in  our  own  streets  and  tmder 
the  droppings  of  our  own  sanctuaries? 

Our  diildren,  no  matter  what  part  of  town  it  is 


they  are  living  m,  are  breathing  a  debauched  atmos- 
phere. They  are  being  morally  tainted  by  what  is  in 
the  air  even  though  not  distinctly  and  intelligently 
conscious  of  what  is  in  the  air.  A  malarial  po(M  may 
infest  our  house  with  microbes  even  though  it  does 
not  lie  exactly  in  our  own  front  dooryard.  The  virus 
is  working  mto  the  children's  moral  systems,  and 
when,  twenty-five  years  hence,  they  have  become 
adults,  they  will  still  be  what  the  subtle  defilements 
they  are  now  exposed  to  are  making  them.  Soiled 
clothes  can  be  bleached  white,  but  soiled  souls  can  be 
washed  and  rinsed,  washed  and  rinsed,  and  the  stains 
still  be  left  in  them. 

I  could  wish  that  for  one  year  all  our  diurches 
might  be  closed,  all  our  Sunday-schools  and  missions 
suspended,  and  all  our  evangelizing  money  and  effort 
withdrawn  from  the  usual  channels,  if  in  their  place 
could  be  substituted,  uptown  and  down,  a  campaign 
of  moral  enlightenment  sufficient  to  convince  parents, 
Protestant,  Qitholii,'  and  Hebrew,  that  so  ^r  as  the 
children  are  concerned,  this  oit^  as  sow  administered, 
is  thB.'fore-porch  of  hell,  and  Satad's  recruiting  ground  ■ 
from  which  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  damned.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  appalling  just  now  than  the  in- 
active interest  with  which  a  host  of  parents  are  at  this 
moment  contemplating  the  moral  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

Various  Topics 

THE  M'CALL  MISSION  IN  PARIS,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  assistance,  has  had  to  clpse  many  of  its  stations.  Seven 
years  ago  the  mission  supported  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  at  an  annual  cost  of  eighty-eight  thousand 
dollars.  During  the  coming  year  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  the  work  of  the  mission  up  to  its  highest  mark,  both 
in  the  number  of  stations  and  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
received. 

THE  ITALIAN  WALDENSES:  The  OuOook  says  that 
the  Waldensian  church  is  doing  the  most  important  evatr- 
gelical  work  of  any  Protestant  body  in  Italy;  in  its  com- 
munion there  are  about  nineteen  thousand  communicants, 
and  it  shows  a  constant  growth.  There  are  about  fifty  or- 
dained Waldensian  pastors  in  the  kingdom,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  evangelists,  teachers,  and  colporteurs.  Of  course 
the  church  is  strongest  in  its  native  Piedmont  in  North  Italy, 
but  its  most  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
the  capiul  itself.  From  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  young 
king  and  his  new  premier,  an  unprecedented  opportunity  is 
now  presented  for  evangelistic  work. 

NONCONFORMIST  FEDERATION  IN  ENGLAND: 
The  Grindelwald  conferences  were  begun  in  England  ten  years 
years  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  possibility  of  the 
union  of  British  Protestant  Christendom.  They  are  attended 
by  representatives,  not  as  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists 
or  Baptists  or  Methodists  or  Friends  or  Salvation  army  ad- 
herents, but  simply  as  evangelical  Free  Churchmen.  The 
objects  of  the  six  hundred  local  councils  are:  (i)  To  culti- 
vate closer  organization  in. united  evangelistic  work;  (3)  to 
consider  questions  relating  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people.  At  present  the  national  council 
is  considering  the  desirableness  of  placing  a  resident  Free 
Church  minister  in  every  rural  district 

DAMROSCH  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC:  Frank  Damrosch 
condemned  operatic  music  in  church  and  the  employment  of 
quartet  choirs  at  the  annual  dinner  and  musical  evening 
of  the  Methodist  Social  unimi  of  New  York.  Mr.  DamroKh 
declared  that  by  the  proper  use  of  music  the  aoul  was 
attuned  to  divine  things  at  the  beginning  of  die  service^ 
and  he  deprecated  the  misuses  of  that  opportunity  by  organ- 
ists playing  operatic  fantasies.  "The  quartet  choir,"  he  said, 
"is  an  American  institution,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  cause  of 
more  trouble  in  the  church  than  any  other  thing.  I  would 
not  advise  Americans  to  be  proud  of  it  Not  that  we  do  not 
have  excellent  quartets,  but  the  more  excellent  they  are,  the 
less  fit  thejr  are  to  be  in  the  church." 
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The  Spectacular  Opera  of  '' Salammbo " 

"Salammbo,"  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts  and  eight 
tableaux,  words  by  Camille  du  Locle,  music  by  Ernest 
Reyer,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
March  20.  The  critics  unanimously  declare  that  as  a 
spectacle  it  is  without  a  peer  in  the  Metropolitan  rep- 
ertory.   Though  this  opera  is  now  eleven  years  old, 
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Ctpyrtfkt  tgot,  Aime  DuftiU 

If.  SALBZA  AS  MATHO 

it  is  but  little  known  in  America.  The  composer  is 
the  librarian  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  He  was 
for  years  the  musical  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  Wagner  in  Paris.  The  Times  says  that  in 
"Salammbo"  the  composer  is  a  true  Wagnerian  in  so 
far  as  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  union  of  the 
arts  of  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  action  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  lyric  drama. 

Flaubert's  brilliant  novel  supplied  the  material  out 
of  which  the  opera  was  constructed.  The  romance 
has  a  large  historical  incident  for  a  background,  name- 
ly, the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  among  the  mercena- 
ries of  the  Carthaginians  by  Hamilcar  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  Running  through  the  gorgeous  tissue 
which  the  French  novelist  wove  about  this  incident  is 
the  thread  of  story  which  Camille  du  Locle  drew  out 
for  Reyer's  use — the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  sacred 
veil  of  Tanit  by  the  leader  of  the  revolting  mercen- 
aries, his  love  for  Salammbo,  daughter  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  her  recovery  of  the  veil  with  its  conse- 
quence of  disaster  to  her  lover,  and  the  pitiful  death 
of  both  at  their  own  hands.     The  Tribune  gives  the 


following  description  of  the  last  scene  of  opera,  which 
it  pronounces  "the  most  exciting  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  local  <lrama,  r^^en  or  sung" : 

We  see  the  forunv,o4;  Carthage — z  marvelous  stage  pic- 
.ture.  Gorgeous  palaces  are  piled  against  the  sides  of  the 
rocky  shores. of  the  sea.  .' "there  is  a  wilderness  of  colored 
marbles,  colonnades,  terraces.  Within  a  temple  stands  the 
image  of  Tanit,  glittering  in  the  sheen  of  the  recovered  veil 
At  the  left  of  the  spectators  ascends  a  broad  staircase  lead- 
ing almost  to  the  top  of  the  stage.  The  people  of  Carthage 
are  giathered  together  to  celebrate  their  triumph  and  witfteM 
the  wedding  of  Salanubbo  and  the  traitor,  NaJrr'  Havas, 
who -had  claimed  her  hand  of  Hamilcar  as  reward  for  his 
perfidy.  Palace  porches,  esplanades,  and  staircases  are 
filled  with  soldiers  bearing  emblems  of  victory  and  sacred 
images.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  on  the.  platform 
nuidway  up  the  flight  of  marble  steps,  and  Matho  appears, 
followed  by  a  mob,  who  are  beating  him  with  scourges. 
He  staggers,  falls,  and  rolls  down  the  steps,  quite  to  the 
feet  of  Tanit  and  Salammbo.  Shahabarim  prepares  to  slay 
him  as  a  sacrifice,  but  the  rabble  demands  that  privilege 
for  Salammbo  as  the  rescuer  of  the  veil  and  the  savior  of 
her  people.  She  accepts  the  awful  duty,  but  plunges  the 
knife  into  her  own  body.  Matho  breaks  his  bonds,  clasps 
her  in  his  arms  and  slays  himself. 

Musically  considered,  the  Tribune  says  that  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  work  is  "its  want  of  spontane- 
ous, varied,  and  expressive  melody.  The  first  act, 
largely  choral,  is  musically  an  example  of  consistently 
impotent  striving.  In  the  second  there  is  some  in- 
vertebrate melody,  but  Salammbo's  monologue,  '0 
ciel!  me  voila  seule  en  ce  lieu  redoubtable,'  has  real 
warmth,  elevation,  and  atmosphere.  As  a  whole,  the 
music  is  monotonous  in  character  and  color,  but  it  is 
,  dignified  and  earnest,  and  for  these  qualities  it  de- 
serves more  praise  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  from 
those  who  sit  out  the  opera  in  the  search  for  merely 
sensuous  enjoyment."  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  Times, 
says:  "One  waits  in  vain  through  a  hearing  of  'Sa- 
lammbo' for  a  haunting  phrase,  a  melodic  leaflet  to 
sink  slumbrous  into  the  lake  of  memory.  Theatric, 
nervous,  mellifluent,  brilliant,  fuliginous  this  music  is 
by  turns,  but  it  always  seems  made  to  order,  built  in- 
ward from  without,  never  outward  from  within.  It 
smells  of  the  library,  and  one  fancies  that  the  ghosts 
of  Spontini  and  Berlioz  stood  at  the  shoulder  of  M. 
Reyer  as  he  burned  the  still  redolent  midnight  oil  over 
this  score." 

All  the  critics  are  agreed  in  pronouncing  M.  Sa- 
leza's  interpretation  of  the  barbarian  Matho  the  great- 
est triumph  of  his  career.  There  is  a  division  of 
opinion  on  Mile.  Breval's  "Salammbo."  Her  acting 
is  highly  commended,  but  her  singing  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  source  of  joy.  To  again  quote  Mr.  Hender- 
son, "She  has  most  of  the  vices  of  the  French  school, 
with  few  of  its  virtues." 

The  Obscurity  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Poem 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Georgi  Meredith's  "A 
Reading  of  Life"  (see  Public  Opinion,  March  14), 
the  London  press,  notably  the  Chronicle  and  the  Post, 
complained  of  its  obscurity.  The  latter  acknowledged 
"a  poet's  perfect  right  to  amuse  himself  on  an  occasion 
when  his  earnestness  shows  a  defenseless  skin,  even 
when  he  can  not  make  himself  understood."  The 
Academy  replies  to  what  it  terms  the  Post's  "flip- 
pancy" as  follows: 


Nothing  is  so  misunderstood  as  the  obscure.  Peo- 
ple are  in  the  habit  of  calling  subtle  thoughts  and  deli- 
cate sentiments  obscure.  They  thus  commit  the  im- 
pertinence of  calling  the  light  obscure  because  it  does 
not  shine  in  their  shut  rooms,  but  in  its  own  untram- 
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fflded  firmament.    Theirs  is  a  dull  impiety  which  the 

ds  forgive.    Yet  is  there  an  obscurity  which  is  a 
t  of  form,  and  not  a  condition  of  fineness.    Let  us 
examine  it  for  a  moment. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Meredith  is  peculiar.  He  is  the 
nost  sociiU>le  of  those  whom  the  crowd  comprehend 
not  He  has  "a  speech  of  fire  that  fain  would  blaze" ; 
but  the  crowd  ofttimes  believe  themsdves,  for  their 
credit's  sake,  to  be  the  spectator  of  mere  smoke.  Es- 
pecially when  he  sings  does  it  seem  to  them — strange 
irony! — that  he  is  discovered,  half-articulate,  in  a 
brown  study,  negligible  for  all  his  greatness.  One  is 
saddened  at  the  shrug  which  gives  eloquence  to  the 
back  they  turn  to  the  "sun-kissed  hill,"  which  is  the 
poet's  stage.  One  is  saddened  because  he  wishes  to 
(ing  to  an  audience,  and  with  no  supercilious  inten- 
tion. He  is  as  desirous  of  gathering  folk  around  him 
as  any  evangelist  preaching  in  sight  and  danger  of 
unconverted  traffic.  And  he  has  a  message.  There 
lies  his  personal  grandeur  and  the  mischief  to  his 
muse. 

In  fellowship  religion  has  its  founts; 
The  solitary  his  own  God  reveres: 
Ascend  no  sacred  Mounts 
Our  hunger  or  our  fears. 
As  only  for  the  numbers  Nature's  care 

Is  shown,  and  she  the  personal  nothing  heeds, 
So  to  Divinity  the  spring  of  prayer 

From  brotherhood  the  one  way  upward  leads 
Like  the  sustaining  air 

Are  both  for  flowers  and  weeds. 
But  he  who  claims  in  spirit  to  be  flower, 
Will  find  them  both  an  air  that  doth  devour. 

There,  articulate  above  the  rant  and  scream  of  repub-  ' 
lican  man-gods,  is  the  divine  socialism  of  fdlowship. 
He  who  bade  men  pray  "Our  Father,"  not  "My  Fath- 
er," implied  it,  but  there  is  genius  in  this  common 
chord  struck  across  the  ages  by  a  man  of  innumerable 
subtleties. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Meredith  as  a  creator  of  the 
obscure  in  poetry,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  foundations  of  thought  is  no  guarantee 
of  the  coherence  of  the  superstructure.  The  two  lead- 
ing ideas  of  Mr.  Meredith's  "Reading  of  Life"  are 
simple  as  any  wholesome  platitude  undamned  by  the 
treatment  of  Martin  Tupper.  Walk  the  "balanced 
mean"  between  your  tempters,  he  says  to  man.  Be 
not  dragged  by  Artemis  on  to  her  frozen  height,  nor 
yet  be  lured  by  Aphrodite  into  her  prison-house  of 
debilitating  bliss.  Each  goddess  leads  men  to  death 
if  "too  devoutly"  followed.  In  a  word,  be  temperate. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  love  the  Earth,  your  mother, 
and  conspire  not  in  prayer  against  man,  your  brother. 
Very  impressive  is  this  love  of  temperance,  this  warm- 
blooded sagacity  which  constituted  Meredith  the 
Preacher. 

Qose  on  the  keart  of  Earth  his  bosom  beats 

When  he  the  mandate  lodged  in  it  obeys, 

Content  to  breast  a  future  clothed  in  haze, 

Strike  camp,  and  onward,  like  the  wind's  cloud-fleets. 

No  miracle  the  shoot  of  wheat  from  clod 

She  knows,  nor  growth  of  man  in  grisly  brute; 

But  he,  the  flower  at  head  and  soil  at  root. 

Is  miracle,  guides  he  the  brute  to  God, 

And  that  way  seems  he  bound;  that  way  the  road, 

With  his  dark-lantem  mind,  unled,  alone, 

Wearifully  through  forest  tracts  unsown 

He  travels,  urged  by  some  internal  goad. 

One  bums  as  he  reads,  and  rubs  his  eyes  to  reassure 
himself  that  the  Post  really  did  make  that  remark 
about  Mr.  Meredith's  "amusement."  But  seeing  it 
was  made,  the  thought  is  inevitably  suggested  that 
music  is  inaudible  to  many  ears  because  to  them  it  is 


only  sound.  Admitting  that  obscurity  is  a  defect  in 
style,  one  stands  ag^hast  at  the  multitude  of  fluent  wri- 
ters who  are  cognizant  of  darkness  and  ignorance  of 
the  glories  of  rhythm,  the  majesty  of  phrase — ^"thun- 
der spitting  lightnings  on  the  world." 

♦ 

The  "Seccders"'  Exhibition 

The  Ten  Americans,  the  seceders  from  the  Sodety 
of  American  Artists,  are  holding  their  third  annud 
exhibition  in  New  York.  The  sodety  is  composed 
of  Messrs.  Tarbell,  Benson,  Dewing,  Decamp,  Weir, 
Hassam,  Twachtman,  Reid,  Metcalf,  and  Simmons. 
The  art  critic  of  the  Commercial-Advertiser  says  of 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole :  "It  holds  up  to  its  traditions, 
and  is  not,  whatever  else  it  is,  conventional.  For  tiiis 
we  may  be  thankful ;  these  men  here  have,  as  a  rule, 
their  craft  at  their  finger-tips;  they  draw  and  paint 
surprisingly  well;  but,  after  all,  there  is  very  little 
said  here;  a  small  amount  of  gray  matter  has  been 
given  out.  If  the  painting  be  the  means  to  an  end, 
then  these  men  have  still  to  account  for  their  talents ; 
if  the  end  be  only  brilliant  virtuosity  with  pigment  and 
brush,  then  at  least  most  of  them  have  been  moderate- 
ly successful.  Somewhere,  however,  we  believe  there 
to  be  a  jtiste  milieu."  Of  the  work  of  individual  art- 
ists, the  critic  says : 

Mr.  Tarbell,  who  has  been  experimenting  for 
some  years  with  effects  of  bursts  of  light  in  otherwise 
subdued  interiors,  this  season  successfully  solves  the 
interesting  problem  with  a  large,  nude  figure  on  a  sofa 
under  a  "Venetian  Blind."  The  flesh  is  beautifully 
painted  and  modeled,  and  all  the  values  are  preserved 
in  a  way  that  can  not  fail  to  impress,  while  there  is  a 
brilliancy  to  the  lighter  parts  most  difficult  to  secure. 
Mr.  Benson  is  well  represented  in  all  three  of  his  com- 
positions. A  large  portrait,  most  able  in  painting,  is 
unfortunate  in  the  artist's  insistence  on  a  neck  that 
should  dther  have  been  covered  up  altogether  or  else 
painted  with  a  more  kindly  eye  and  hand.  Yet  Mr. 
Benson,  with  cruel  directness,  has  lingered  over  the 
anatomical  construction  until  the  spectator  may  not 
escape  it,  and  there  are  surely  moments  when  the  truth 
may  be  conveyed  without  going  to  the  housetop  to  pro- 
claim it.  Much  better  is  a  profile  portrait,  and  very 
artistic  is  a  little  group,  "The  Sisters,"  showing  two 
children  in  blazing  sunlight,  an  unusual  achievement. 

If  Mr.  Dewing  has  nothing  new  to  say  in  his  two 
figure  studies,  "Lady  in  White  Dress"  and  "In  Pink," 
we  have  no  fault  whatsoever  to  find,  since  his  old 
themes  are  brimful  of  interest  and  possess  a  charm  not 
to  be  mistaken.  In  both  of  these  there  is  a  simplidty 
of  modeling  with  a  finish  almost  paradoxical.  Four 
portraits  from  Alden  Weir  are  amazing  in  their  color 
schemes,  or  shall  we  say  scheme,  for  one  general  sad 
note  seems  to  run  through  all.  It  is  a  gray-brown 
tone,  subdued,  plaintive,  and,  we  must  add,  rather  dis- 
tressing. Nor  does  its  decorative  quality  excuse  it; 
the  world  seems  awry  here  when  youth  and  young 
womanhood  are  all  under  the  mournful  sway  of  this . 
pessimistic  palette  with  its  aggressive  blacks  and  grays 
and  neutral  tints  galore.  There  are  yet  skittles  and 
beer,  whatever  Mr.  Weir  may  claim,  and  these  minor 
keys,  after  all,  make  a  distressing  chord.  The  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  Hassam  and  Mr.  Twachtman  are  mostly 
familiar  throueh  recent  exhibitions ;  by  the  latter  there 
is  a  sketch  of  Gloucester,"  so  sketchy,  indeed,  and  in- 
complete as  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  seriously  considered 
exhibition ;  and  Robert  Reid  has  some  portraits  which 
do  not  impress  us  as  conveying  a  sense  of  the  artist's 
gifts,  his  decorative  work  giving  him  greater  oppor- 
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tunities.  Mr.  Metcalf's  portrait  of  a  young  woman 
and  child  upon  a  sofa  is  a  serious  performance  in  a 
straightforward,  honest  way,  and  is  fairly  successful, 
though  the  variety  of  pale  tints  cause  it  to  barely  es- 
cape prettiness. 

* 

The  Stage  in  Germany  and  in   England 

Mr.  William  Archer,  the  dramatic  critic,  is  con- 
ducting a  series  of  "Real  Conversations"  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine.  In  the  March  issue  he  discusses  with 
the  playwright,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  some  of  the 
main  points  of  difference  between  the  stage  in  Ger- 
many and  the  stage  in  England.  Mr.  Pinero  accuses 
him  of  "dinning  it  into  us  of  late  that  the  Germans, 
besides  being  the  only  people  who  can  build  theaters, 
are  the  only  people  who  can  write  plays."  "You  have 
discovered,"  he  continues,  "that  frocks  and  flunkeys 
are  the  bane  of  the  English  drama,  and  would  have  us 
imitate  the  airy  grace  of  Sudermann,  the  poetic  squalor 
of  Hauptmann.  Mr.  Archer  protests  that  he  would 
not  have  him  imitate  "anyone  or  anything  except 
Life."    The  conversation  continues: 

W.  A.  The  Gernnm/inay  not  be  the  most  artistic 
people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  the  most  competent, 
practical  people  at  present  in  Europe;  and  it  is  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  artistic  point  o(  view  that  I  am 
urging  on  you.  Do  you  realize  that  the  leading  German 
playwrights,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann,  are  enormously 
popular — that  though  their  plays  do  not  have  such  long 
unbroken  runs  as  yours  and  Jones's,  there  is  never  a  night, 
year  out,  year  in,  when  several  of  them  are  not  being 
played  before  grt^t  audiences  in  those  palatial  theaters  that 
I  bored  you  with  in  my  lecture?  They  must  be  very  wealthy 
— their  fees  roll  in  at  a  rate  that  even  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dramatist  need  not  despise.  And  how  do  they  win  this  suc- 
cess? Not  by  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  parish  of 
one  city,  but  by  mirroring  life  in  its  most  varied  aspects. 
Hauptmann,  in  whom  the  note  of  evangelical  pity  is  very 
pronounced,  has  even  a  partiality  for  low  life — though  not, 
in  his  mature  work  at  any  rate,  for  anything  that  can  fairly 
be  called  squalor.  But  Sudermann  runs  the  whole  gamut 
of  society,  from  Herr  Baron  and  Frau  Grafin  down  to  the 
seamstress  and  the  tramp.  Don't  you  think  that  a  similar 
catholicity  of  outlook  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English  drama,  to  its  material  as  well  as  its  spiritual 
advantage? 

A.  W.  P.  You  overlook  one  element  in  the  problem — or 
rather  two.  You  forget  that  the  German  lower  class  are 
probably  a  good  deal  more  voluble  and  expressive  than 
ours;  but,  4>iefly,  you  forget  German  audiences  do  not 
mind  being  bored,  and  ours  do.  Our  people  demand  a  cer- 
tain sparkle  and  brightness  in  their  plays  that  the  Germans 
entirely  dispense  with. 

4> 

Vfirious  Topics 

EDWIN  ABBEY  TO  PAINT  THE  CORONATION: 
The  king  has  commissioned  Edwin  A.  Abbey  to  paint  the 
coronation  scene  in  Westminster  abbey.  Sir  Francis 
Knollys  has  informed  the  artist,  at  Morgan  Hall,  Glouces- 
tershire, of  the  king's  wishes,  and  also  the  dimensions  of  the 
canvas,  which  will  be  fifteen  feet  long.  The  selection  of  this  ar- 
tist will  cause  grreat  satisfaction  in  the  Royal  academy,  where 
Mr.  Abbey  has  no  rival  as  a  painter  of  historical  scenes. 

A  NEW  PLAY  BY  HENRI  LAVEDAN,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  author  of  such  brilliant  but  dissimilar  come- 
dies as  "Prince  d'Aurec,"  "Catherine,"  and  "Le  Vieux  Mar- 
cheur,"  is  a  Parisian  event  of  the  first  mag^nitude;  conse- 
quently, all  intellectual,  artistic,  fashionable,  and  Bohemian 
Paris,  which  for  the  last  few  days  has  been  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectancy,  was  grievously  disappointed  at  the  Vari6t6s 
when  it  found  that  "Les  Medicis,"  Lavedan's  social  satire 
of  twelrtieth  century  patrons  of  art,  was  a  dismal  fail- 
tire,  being  in  reality  little  more  than  the  libretto  of  an  opera 
bouffe,  without  Offenbach's  music.— ^Paris  Correspondence, 
New  York  Tribune. 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Walt  Whitman's  Crked 
(By  ^VALT  Whitman,  died  March  26,  1892) 
All  goes  onward  and  outward,  nothing  collapses. 
And    to    die   is    different   from    what   one    supposed   tni 

luckier.    ... 
I  know  I  am  deathless, 
I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  can  not  be  swept  by  a  carpenter's 

.    compass, 
I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  carlacue  cut  with  a 

burnt  stick  at,  night.  .    .    . 
One  world  is  away  ^nd  by  far  the  largest  to  me,  and  that 

IS  myself, 
And  whether  I  come  to  my  own  today  or  in  ten  thousand 

or  ten  million  years, 
I  can  cheerfully  take  it  now,  or  with  equal  cheerfulness  I 

can  wait. 
My  foothold  is  tenoned  and  mortised  in  granite, 
I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution. 

And  I  know  the  amplitude  of  time.  I 

Thb  Power  op  the  Pboplk 
(By  John  Bright,  died  March  27, 1899)  "^ 

There  never  was  a  revolution  in  any  country 
which  destroyed  the  great  body  of  the  people.  There 
have  been  convulsions  of  a  most  dire  character  which 
have  overturned  old-established  monarchies  and  have 
hurled  thrones  and  scepters  to  the  dust.  There  have 
been  revolutions  which  have  brought  down  most 
powerful  aristocracies,  and  swept  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  forever,  but  never  was  there  a  revolution 
yet  which  destroyed  the  people.  In  seeking  to  repre- 
sent the  working  classes  and  in  standing  up  for  their 
rights  and  liberties,  I  hold  that  I  am  also  defending 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  middle  and  richer 
classes  of  society.  Doing  justice  to  one  class  can  not 
inflict  injustice  on  any  other  class,  and  justice  and  im- 
partiality to  all  is  what  we  all  have  a  right  to  from 
government. 

4. 

French  Popular  Universities 

Othon  Gubrlac,  in  the  New  York  tfaiitn.    Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

In  the  midst  of  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  that  pre- 
eminently popular  quarter,  breeder  of  so  many  disturb- 
ances that  became  revolutions,  one  may  now  see,  be- 
tween two  shops,  a  large  sigfn  inscribed,  "University 
Populaire."  This  popular  university  of  the  Fauboiu|f 
St.-Antoine  is,  in  fact,  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  as  having  given  the  im- 
pulse to  a  great  university-extension  movement  whidi 
has  prevailed  in  France  for  two  years,  and  of  whidi 
the  economist,  Charles  Gide,  said,  some  time  ago,  that 
it  was  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  190a  In 
truth,  Paris  reckons  at  this  moment  twenty  of  these 
universities,  and  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  i« 
the  provinces.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  M.  Brisson,  the 
well-known  philosopher  and  teacher,  inaugurated  that 
at  Versailles.  Experiments  are  multipljring  -in  i& 
parts  of  France,  and  everywhere  they  fill  their  found- 
ers with  pride  and  courage. 
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The  initiator  of  this  great  movement,  the  creator  of 
this  first  university  of  the  Fauboug  St.-Antoine.  model 
tor  all  the  rest,  is  neither  a  philanthropist  nor  an  "in- 
tellectuel,"  as  one  might  think.  M.  George  Deherme 
is  a  former  type-setter,  a  self-taught  man  who  learned 
by  his  own  experience  all  the  obstacles  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  proletaries  in  that  they  have  not  had  ac- 
cess to  the  higher  education  so  widely  open  to  the 
bourgeois.  Thereafter  his  dream  was  to  put  within 
reach  of  workinginen  what  he  himself  had  had  to  ac- 
quire by  his  own  initiative  and  labor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  this  move- 
ment for  popular  education  is  the  part  taken  in  it  by 
the  members  of  the  Paris  university  and  by  literary 
men.  An  occasion  has  been  offered,  perhaps  without 
precedent,  for  a  coming  together  of  workingmen  and 
mtellectuals.  Men  hitherto  solely  literary  dilettanti, 
like  Anatole  France,  laboratory  savants  like  Duclaux, 
professors  of  the  higher  education  like  the  historian 
Lavisse,  the  philosopher  Seailles,  the  Hellenist  Croiset, 
the  mathematician  Tannery,  suddenly  began  to  visit 
out-of-the-way  quarters  of  the  capital  to  deliver  lec- 
tures, simple  and  learned  at  once,  in  modest  little  halls, 
bw-studded  and  smoky,  to  some  hundreds  of  work- 
ingmen who  had  never  heard  their  names.  ProfessOTS 
m  the  lycees,  Parisian  and  provincial ;  university  stu- 
dents, physicians,  en|;ineers,  have  offered  by  hundreds 
to  sacrifice  their  leisure  hours  for  the  conduct  of 
courses  in  philosophy,  history,  literature,  politics,  and 
science  with  rudimentary  and  ignorant  audiences. 


The  Great  Libraries  of  the  World 
The  Commercial-Advertiser,  commenting  on  Mr. 
Carnegie's  offer  of  $5,200,000  for  branch  libraries  in 
New  York,  says  that  there  "seems  to  be  a  curious  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  city's  rank,  not  only  among  li- 
brary centers  in  this  country,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  great  collections  in  foreign  capitals." 


It  ought  not  to  be  imagined  that  if  the  sixty-five 
branches  were  built  and  well  stocked  with  books  in  a 
month's  time  New  York's  public  library  would  take 
any  very  high  rank  among  tiie  best  known.  The  books 
in  each  branch  building  would  be  largely  duplicated 
in  the  others,  and  the  central  library  would  not  at  first 
receive  any  gfreat  accession  of  valuable  literature.  Its 
size  and  quality  would  still  have  modest  pretensions  in 
comparison,  for  example,  with  the  Congressional  li- 
brary at  Washington,  and  it  would  be  smaller  than  the 
Boston  public  library  and  the  libraries  of  Harvard  and 
Chicago  universities.  The  public  library  of  this  city 
has  now  between  350,000  and  360,000  volumes;  the 
Congressional,  our  greatest  collection,  680,000  books 
and  225,000  pamphlets;  the  Boston  public,  600,000; 
Harvard  university,  400,000 ;  Chicago  university,  380,- 
000.  We  should  have  much  to  do  before  the  New 
York  public  library  ranked  first  among  those  of  this 
country. 

A  glance  at  the  size  and  quality  of  the  chief  collec- 
tions of  Europe  would,  however,  reveal  more  clearly 
where  we  stand  in  comparison  with  the  most  renowned 
centers  of  learning  and  literature  in  the  modern  world. 
And  it  is  fitting  to  say  in  advance  that  expert  opinion, 
even  with  regard  to  the  greatest  libraries,  is  conserva- 
tive when  comparing  actual  not  only  with  possible,  but 
with  needed  results.  There  is  no  library  hitherto 
gathered,  however  large,  which  contains  anything  like 
•»  complete  collection  of  the  literature  of  all  nations,  or 
even  of  its  own.  The  national  library  of  Paris  is 
much  the  largest  in  the  world,  containing  2,700,000 


volumes,  together  with  a  vast  and  unassorted  collec- 
tion of  documents  and  manuscripts  that  would  increase 
the  number  largely.  Next  in  size  is  the  British  mu- 
seum, with  1,750,000  volumes;  then  the  Imperial  li- 
brary of  St.  Petersburg,  1,100,000;  Ro3ral  libra^  at 
Munich,  950,000;  Royal  public  library  of  Berlin,  850,- 
000 ;  Strasburg  university,  700,000 ;  then,  next  to  our 
Congressional  library  and  the  Boston  public  library, 
follow  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  570,000;  the 
Bodleian  b±  Oxford,  530,000,  and  an  additional  list 
which  graaually  narrows  to  that  of  the  public  library 
of  this  city.  We  are  fifth  among  the  great  libraries 
of  this  country ;  we  are  twenty-eighth  among  the  great 
libraries  of  the  world. 

The  Uses  of  Adversity 

Grovkr  Clkvbland,  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Saturday  Evening 
Pott.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion  % 

No  yoting  man  should  wistfully  look  ahead  at  the 
bright  awards  of  a  grand  career  and  allow  himself  to 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  race  for  their  pos- 
session by  adverse  surroundings.  Of  course  there 
may  be  conditions  of  his  own  mind  or  character  that 
absolutely  and  unrelentingly  close  the  door  upon 
him.  If  he  is  infirm  in  resolution,  deficient  in  self- 
reliant  perseverance,  lacking  in  courageous  ambition, 
or  generally  weak  in  disposition,  he  should  cease  the 
contemplation  of  a  high  career  and  fix  his  eye  on 
something  lower  and  less  difficult  Ease  may  bring 
to  such  a  man  contentment ;  but  neither  ease  nor  ad- 
versity Mfill  make  him  great.  To  those  who  are  cour- 
ageous, self-reliant,  determined,  and  constant  it  is 
given  to  soar  high,  as  they  breast  the  keen  wind  of 
adversity;  and  for  them  there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
hilarating and  stimulating  than  to  see  threatening 
circumstances  gathering  in  their  path,  and  to  feel  the 
joyous  thrill  that  gives  the  signal  for  a  confident  rush 
against  them. 

No  defense  of  adversity  against  unmitigated  con- 
demnation can  be  made  upon  the  theory  that  it  is 
affirmatively  a  friend  of  mankind.  It  is  an  opponent 
— an  ever-ready  and  ever-lurking  opponent — but  one 
from  which  we  may  extort  benefit  by  a  successful 
battle.  Obstacles  and  hindrances  do  not  willingly 
lead  the  way  to  achievement  nor  draw  us  up  toward 
success ;  but  when  put  beneath  our  feet  they  may  be- 
come vantage  points  from  which  to  see  the  path,  or 
stepping-tones  to  aid  us  in  a  hard  ascent.  Adversity 
should  not  be  courted.  It  is  not  absolutely  essentia 
to  success ;  but,  if  by  fate  we  encounter  it,  we  should 
neither  fear  its  forbidding  visage  nor  ignore  its  harm- 
ful power. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  successful  struggle 
with  difficulties  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  the  victorious  toward  those  in  easier  con- 
dition, and  a  depreciation  approaching  contempt  for 
education  and  every  other  broadening  and  refining 
advantage.  So  far  as  this  arrogance  is  an  outgrowth 
of  envy  it  is  ungenerous  and  self-debasing;  and  if 
such  depreciation  and  contempt  springs  from  bravado- 
or  recklessness,  it  can  not  be  too  soon  corrected.  The 
battle  with  adversity  is  waged  not  only  to  vanquish 
an  antagonist  standing  in  the  way,  but  for  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  results  of  victory ;  and  those  results- 
will  be  larger,  better,  and  more  satisfying  as  the  ca- 
pacity to  utilize  them  profitably  and  rationally  is  in> 
creased.  There  was  never  yet  a  victor  over  adverse 
circumstances  who  was  not  a  better  victor  on  alb 
grounds,  if  he  had  acquired  as  much  education  and  as 
much  social  and  moral  cultivation  as  came  within  his 
reach. 
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An  American  with  Lord  Roberts 

Am  Amtricmn  mik  Liri  Rttntt.  By  Juliam 
Ralph.  Clocb,  pp.  ^14,  fi.so.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Slokes  Co. 

This  graphic  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  tl),e  great  Boer  war,  written  by 
an  American  so  well  known  and  so 
justly  esteemed  as  Mr.  Julian  Ralph, 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  very  many 
of  us,  who  have  found  it  di£5cult  to  un- 
derstand the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
quarrel:  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
natural  sympathy  and  calm  judgment, 
and  to  account  for  the  early  foilures  of 
the  British  army. 

This  last  is  very  clearly  explained. 
The  British  "were  fighting  a  country 
quite  as  much  as  an  enemy;  the  veldt 
offered  a  problem  which  no  army  had 
ever  before  encountered.  The  condi- 
tions of  civil  war  were  present  in  Brit- 
ish colonies,  and  of  all  the  difficulties, 
the  Boer  was,  perhaps,  the  easiest  to 
overcome." 

Most  Americans  have  long  ago  real- 
ized that  it  was  a  poor  compliment  to 
their  ancestors  to  liken  them  to  the  ig- 
norant and  half-savage  Boer.  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Ralph  drives  that  lesson  home.  To 
their  ignorance  Dr.  G>nan  Doyle  testi- 
fied most  convincingly  when  he  quoted 
from  their  official  parliamentary  records 
the  accounts  of  such  discussions  as 
"Should  not  the  use  of  dynamite  be 
considered  as  shooting  at  the  Al- 
mighty?" and  the  author  of  this  book 
gives  many  similar  proofs.  As  to  Boer 
savagery  ,the  author  is  convincing.  The 
"simple  pastoral  people  stripped  and 
robbed  the  dead  after  every  battle;  they 
wore  undressed  hides,  which  stank  only 
less  than  their  trenches ;  they  armed  the 
blacks  against  the  British;  they  abused 
the  white  flag  and  the  Geneva  cross; 
they  shelled  the  funeral  cortege  of  the 
American  engineer,  Labran ;  they  shot  a 
doctor  whilst  he  was  bandaging  a 
wounded  man;  they  fired  on  ambu- 
lances and  stretcher-bearers;  they  crept 
up  like  snakes  in  the  grass  to  kill  the 
outposts ;  their  wounded  shot  the  British 
when  they  were  offering  them  succor; 
Aey  looted  houses  and  tore  to  ribbons 
whatever  they  did  not  want;  they 
fouled  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  de- 
fenseless women  with  obscene  writings; 
they  never  knew  the  value  of  an  oath  or 
promise,  and  they  rank  'slimness'  x>r  the 
ability  to  deceive  and  trick  a  neighbor 
as  first  amon^  virtues." 

Even  those  sympathetic  epithets  which 
we  at  first  loved  to  apply  to  the  patriotic 
Boer  seem  to  have  been  strangely  in- 
applicable. The  "embattled  farmers" 
are  "herders  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats," 
who  lived  under  a  most  corrupt  olig- 


archy, and  who  hare  "sat  on  South  Af- 
rica and  smothered  it,  kept  it  down,  and 
made  it  the  most  backward  of  all  white- 
men's  lands."  Their  farms  have  been 
left  as  nature  made  them;  their  houses 
have,  almost  invariably,  surroundings 
more  repellent  and  disorderly  than  any 
house  except  the  cabin  of  a  freed  slave, 
and  their  camps  and  strongholds  are  the 
filthiest  places  ever  lived  in  by  anyone, 
not  excluding  the  red  Indian,  the  China- 
man, the  Turk,  or  the  black  man. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  the 
author  says:  "I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  a  war  waged  by  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  war  steadily  and  stealthily 
planned  by  the  queen's  Dutch  subjects 
and  the  Dutch  republics  for  fully  twenty 
years.  For  between  four  and  six  years 
they  equipped  for  it  They  began  pnr- 
chasing  arms  and  planning  defenses  be- 
fore the  Jameson  raid.  Let  no  one  fool 
you  with  falsehood  about  that  Finally, 
Kriiger  begged  Steyn  to  declare  war 
three  weeks  before  Steyn  consented; 
then  war  was  declared  by  the  Dutch, 
and  hostilities  were  begun  by  them." 

Those  who  do  not  like  such  senti- 
ments, however  true  they  may  be,  or 
who  fail  to  understand  why  one  of  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph's  colleagues  wrote  onc^  in 
the  same  strain  and  then  suddenly 
changed  his  tune,  will  still  find  "An 
American  with  Lord  Roberts"  a  most 
readable  book  on  an  interesting  topic 

4> 

The  Sentimentalists 

Tin  SntHmnUatittt.  By  Akthuk  Stamwood  Pibk. 
Cloth,  pp.  414,  f  i.ao  net  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Bros. 

The  second  of  the  Twelve  American 
Novels  series  deals  with  a  familiar 
phase  of  American  life — the  transplant- 
ing of  an  ambitious  family  from  pro- 
vincial to  metropolitan  surroundings. 
The  Kents  of  Mr.  Pier's  creation  are 
not  representatives  of  the  nouveau  riche 
element  that  simply  demands  a  larger 
arena  for  ostentation.  They  have  brains 
and  good  looks,  and  wish  to  bring  both 
to  a  better  market  than  the  town  of 
Gas  City,  Missouri,  affords.  The  elder 
son,  who  has  gained  something  of  a 
foothold  in  Boston  society,  easily  per- 
suades his  mother  to  stake  all  that  she 
has  on  a  venture  that  will  lift  them  all 
in  the  social  scale,  and,  perhaps,  secure 
a  rich  husband  for  his  sister  Virginia. 
Vernon  Kent  and  his  mother  are  the 
so-called  "sentimentalists"  of  the  story, 
though  we  fail  to  see  the  fitness  of  the 
term.  "The  Climbers"  would  have  been 
a  far  better  name,  if  Mr.  Fitch  had  not 
forestalled  Mr.  Pier.  Mrs.  Vernon 
frankly  admits  to  her  son  that  she  is 


"essentially  vulgar."  When  he  begs  her 
to  substitute  "plebeian"  she  retorts: 
"Plebeian  means  the  good,  patient,  con- 
tented kind  of  woman  who  would  drag 
a  plough  in  the  field  ten  hours  a  day 
and  sleep  twelve.  Vulgar  is  an  approach 
nearer  the  aristocratic;  it  means  aspira- 
tion, not  along  spiritual  lines.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  for  aristocrats  to  be 
vulgar,  but  not  for  them  to  admit  it  I 
want  to  be  an  aristocrat,  and  I  don't 
hesitate  to  admit  to  you  that  I'm  vul- 
gar-minded." The  son  is  less  out- 
spoken, but  he  is  not  less  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  be  an  aristocrat  During  the 
first  part  of  the  story  he  is  an  insuf- 
ferable cad,  an  outsider.  One  of  the 
characters  sums  him  up  neatly  thus: 
"He's  a  hanger-on,  and  always  has 
been.  Business,  literature,  society— he's 
not  on  the  inside  in  any  of  them.  He 
flutters,  he  frivols,  he  doesn't  make 
headway,  and  the  only  pursuit  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  with  any  earnestness 
is  the  hopeless  and  unprofitable  one  of 
society."  Mr.  Pier  shows  us  his  hero 
at  his  execrable  worst  and  then  works 
the  miracle  of  making  us  respect  the 
man  before  he  is  done  with  him.  When 
all  of  Vernon  Kent's  social  and  finan- 
cial schemes  have  failed,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  shameful, 
heart-breaking  retreat  or  the  dreaded 
alternative  of  standing  his  ground 
stripped  of  all  sham  and  pretense,  he 
chooses  the  latter,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment sets  to  work  to  make  a  man  of 
himself.  Mr.  Pier  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  ability  to  keep  his  read- 
er's sympathies  at  one  with  his  own. 
He  is  to  be  further  congratulated  on 
the  promise  of  dramatic  power  shown 
in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  story, 
the  best  example  being  the  mother's 
last  fight  for  her  children's  fortune 
and  her  own  honor,  when  the  suave 
social  schemer,  like  a  hunted  animal 
brought  to  bay,  turns  and  rends  her 
persecutor. 

A  Life  in  Song 

A  Lift  in  Stm£.     Bjr  Gborcb  Lansing  Ratuomd. 
Cloth,  (1.S5.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putoam'a  Sodi. 

In  our  issue  of  March  7  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  reviewing  "The  Aztec  God," 
by  Professor  Raymond,  a  volume  of 
unusual  strength  in  theme  and  treat- 
ment The  present  work  while  mani- 
festing the  beauties  of  the  first,  does 
not  allow  opportunity,  except  in  a 
minor  degree,  for  development  of  the 
dramatic  element  of  which  Professor 
Raymond  is  a  master.  But  the  au- 
thor's powers  of  analysis  are  more 
prominent  in  the  book  in  hand.  "A  Life 
in  Song"  is  a  melodious  passing  of  a 
life  before  the  reader,  the  notes  of  the 
song  being  Dreaming,  Daring,  Doubt- 
ing, Seeking,  Loving,  Serving,  and 
Watching. 

The  work  is  marked  by  intense 
idealism  and  objective  rhythm  almost 
as  pronounced  as  Shelley's  and  some- 
times equally  beautiful.  Objectivity, 
however,  is  not  the  leading  feature  or 
motive,  for  the  changes  are  rung  on 
the  numberless  phases  of  human  exis-: 
tence,  through  hope  and  despair;  joy 
and  sorrow;    love  and  hate;    pride  and 
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humility;  the  story  being  that  of  the 
passing  of  a  great  soul  tbrongh  worldly 
strife  and  limitation  to  a  higher, 
broader,  almost  transcendent  realm  of 
spiritual  determination.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  flavor  of  severe  morality,  of 
almost  austere  grandeur,  the  volume  is 
full  of  the  most  tender,  gentle,  and  in- 
genious spirit  of  delight  In  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  the  music  of  the  brook, 
and  the  light  of  moon  and  stars.  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  has  achieved  remark- 
able success  with  a  theme  both  difRcult 
and  unwieldy. 

4* 

Briefer  Notices 

Mr.  George  Horton,  in  "Like 
Another  Helen,"  has  proved  that  a 
modem  instance  may  be  just  as  good 
material  for  a  romantic  novel  as  an 
ancient  or  mediaeval  one.  He  has 
chosen  the  late  Cretan  insurrection, 
which  furnishes  all  the  adventures  and 
bloodshed  that  this  romance  nour- 
ished age  demands.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent story  teller  and  an  artist  in  pi(;- 
turesque  groupings.  The  "other 
Helen"  is  a  beautiful  Cretan  girl  who 
has  been  demanded  for  a  Turkish 
harem  as  the  price  of  freedom  for  her 
native  town.  The  townsmen  prefer  to 
fight  for  their  freedom,  but  she  is 
eventually  captured,  and  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  concerned  with  the  thrilling  at- 
tempts to  rescue  her.  An  intrepid  young 
American,  just  out  of  Harvard,  and 
a  Swedish  soldier  of  fortune  join  the 
stalwart  Cretan  band.  Many  of  the 
incidents  of  the  insurrection  as  here 
related  were  recently  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Stillman's  reminiscences  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  Stillman  is 
equally  as  warm  as  the  writer  in  his 
praises  of  the  Cretan  women  in  gen- 
eral, and  he  speaks  of  one  in  particular 
who  might  have  been  the  Panayota  of 
Mr.  Horton's  fancy.  (Qoth,  pp.  380, 
Bowen,  Merrill  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.) 

The  reader  who  hastily  puts  from  him 
"How  Department  Stores  are  Carried 
On,"  by  W.  B.  Phillips,  will  lose  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  author  discusses  the  various 
developments  which  department  stores 
have  undergone,  the  arrangements 
made  to  meet  increasing  extension  of 
departments,  and  the  systematic  ad- 
justment to  the  smallest  and  greatest 
needs.  (Qoth,  |i.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

"The  Example  of  the  Passion,"  by 
B.  W.  Randolph,  is  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
daring  holy  week  of  the  year  i8p7. 
The  lectures  are  conceived  in  the 
broadest  and  most  benign  of  spirits, 
and  as  a  popular  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  philosophy  of  Christ  are  excellent 
(Qoth,  so  cents.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  (New 
York)  publish  the  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate's  address  on  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" and  Lord  Rosebery's  rectoral 
address  on  "Questions  of  Empire"  in 
their  What  is  Worth  While  series. 
(Boards,  35  cents  each.) 


Latest  Pnblications  Recstvcd 

ABBIY  PRKSS,  NBW  YOKK 
LorioK,  Mattie  Balch.    The  Stranger.    Cloth. 

AMIRICAN  BOOK  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O.  I 

Betz,  Car).  Songs  for  Horning,  Erening  and 
Night.  Songs  of  the  Seasons.  Songs  of  Na- 
tnre.  Songs  of  Home  and  Pleasure.  Paper,  15 
cents  each. 

Fashel,  Agnes.   AUerlei.   Cloth,  95  cents. 

Hilne,  WlUam  J.  Academic  Algebra.  Half- 
leather,  f  1.3$. 

D.  APPLITON  »  CO..  NBW  YORK 

Wibon,James  Harrison.   China.   Cloth,  >i.7S. 
Ayers.  AUred.    Some  lU-Used  Words.    Cloth 
ttai. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  k  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Altgcid,  John  P.    Oratory.   Cloth,  $0  cents. 

BATON  ft  MAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Black,  J.  M.   Junior  Praises.   Cloth,  a*  cents. 

R.  F.  PBNNO  ft  CO.,  NBW  YO%K 

Van  Praag.  Francis  W.  Clayton  Halowell. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

HARPER  ft  BROTHERS,  NBW  YORK 

The  Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo.   Cloth,  $3. 
McCarthy,  Justin,and  Justin  Huntly.    A  HMtory 

of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV.  Cloth, 

srols..  ti.2(each. 
Batts,  Morgan.    Martin  Brook.   Cloth,  fi.so. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,    BOSTON 

Stillman,  WtlUain  James.  The '.Autobiography  of 
a  Journalist.    Cloth,  2  vols.,  f  6. 


King,  Stonton  H.?  Dog-Watches  at  Sea.    Cloth, 

Stevenson,  burton  Kgbert.  A  Soldierof '^IrKima! 
Cloth,  ti.50. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Ridley,  Alice.    Anne  Mainwaring.   Cloth.  Si.jo. 
Lady  Hodgson.    The  Siege  of  Kumassi.    Cloth, 

Lang,  Andrew.    The  Animal  Story-book  Reader. 

Cioth. 
Law,  William.   Cliristian  Perfection.   Cloth. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

LeGallienne,  Richard.     The  Love  Letters  of  tb* 

King;  or.  The  Life  Romantic    Cloth,  $1.50. 
McCall,  Sidney.   Truth-Dexter.   Cloth,  |i.$*. 

MCCLURB.  PHILLIPS  ft  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  A  Lite  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Cloth,j2.5o. 

Bullen,  Frank  T.  A  Sack  of  Shakings.  Cloth, 
Si.So. 

Peake,  Elmore,  Elliott  and  others.  The  Rail- 
road.  Cloth,  so  cents. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NBW  YORK 

Green,  Walford  Davis.    William  Pitt.   Heroes  of 
'    the  Nations  Series.    Cloth:  fi.so. 
Lane,  Albert.     Elbert  Hubbard  and  His  Work. 
Boards. 

QUAIL  ft  WARNER,  NEW  YORK 

Hawser,  A.  B.   Starboard  Lights.   Cloth,  «i. 

CHAS.  SCKIBNBR'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
Robertson,  Harrison.  The  Inlander.   Cloth.  (1.50. 
Clark,  Imogen,    God's  Puppets.   Cloth,  fi.So. 
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O  YOU  WANT  *^e  truth 
about  the  Filipino*  7 

O  YOU  WANT  to  clear 

your  Judgment  a.s  to  their 
fitness   for  citizenship  7     ' 

f\0  YOU  WANT  your 
^^  fatcts  from  one  who  writes 
with  no  politica.1  bias  but 
sets  down  simply  and  sincerely 
what  his  own  straightforward 
eyes  hoLve  seen  within  their 
militaLry  Iine87-THEN  READi 


TEN 
MONTHS 

A 
CAPTIVE 
AMONG  FILIPINOS 

'By  AL'BE'R.T  SOJ^J^ICHSE/^ 

"It    ts    also    ol    spl*n4ld    narrA.tive    of     adventure." 

ALL    BOOKSELLBBS     OB  8VO,  •a.90 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publinhers,  N.  Y. 


r 


'The    Mosher   Books.' 


THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES. 

Sa  title*,  $1.00  met. 

THE  BROCADE  SERIES. 

34  titles,  .79  net. 

THE  VEST  POCKET  SERIES. 

3  titles,  .39  met. 


For  Easter  gifts  notbisg  oonld  be 
more  desiraUe,  or,  qnality  of  book- 
makiiig  eonndered,  so  inezpensiTe. 


A  complete  SescriptiTO  List  of  68 
pages,  exquisitely  printed  in  red  and 
black,  postpaid  on  application. 


THOMAS   B.   MOSHER, 

Portlalic!,  Haine. 


SECOND  EDJTION  NOW  READT 


The  Queen's 
Best  Monument 


A  momorial  reprint  of  the  Arti- 
cles, Notes,  Poems  and  Letters 
of  the  Late  Queen,  that  have  ap- 
peared in  "The  London  Speclalor." 


Price  25  cents  poetpaid. 


BRENTANO'S 

31  Union  Square^  New  York 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


IIONDAY,  MARCH  l8 

Dq|(bstic — ^Tbe  civil  commission  de- 
cided to  make  a  separate  province  of 
the  islahd  Of  Marinduque,  in  the  Philip- 
pines  William  Cary  Sanger  took  ac- 
tive charge  at  the  office  of  aAht|nC 
secretary  of,-«rar.. ..Two  United  Stjia|| 
transports,  the  Meade  and  the  PenttsyU> 
fonia,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
*ii^  Philippines  with  a  large  contingent 
of  soldiers.... The  Algoldenes  tract, 
containing  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land 
below  Yuma,  Arizona,  was  opened  to 
settlers. 

Foreign. — It  was  officially  announced 
in  London  that  the  difficulty  at  Tien- 
tsin would  be  solved  by  the  with- 
drawal of  both  British  and  Russian 
troops  from  the  territory  in  dispute;  a 
fruitless  meeting  of  the  various  minis- 
ters was  held  in  Peking  to  discuss  . 
court  ceremonial. ..  .The  ambassadors 
and  ministers  at  the  court  of  St  James 
presented  their  credentials  to  King 
Edward.... Cossacks,  with  whips,  kept 
in  control  a  demonstration  of  students 
at  St.  Petersburg.... In  the  house  of 
commons  Mr.  Redmond  gave  notice 
that  he  would  object  to  the  use  of  the 
title  Defender  of  the  Faith  by  King 
Edward.... Bulgarian  prisoners  on  trial 
at  Salonica  declared  that  confessions 
were  extorted  from  them  by  the  basti- 
nado. . .  .The  Swedish  riksdag  passed  a 
law  against  usury. 

,     TUESDAY,    MARCH    I9 

DoMKSTic— President  McKinley  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  his  trip'  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  ex-President  Har- 
rison... .Consuls  Fowler  and  Ragsdale 
reported  to  the  state  department  on  the 
enormous  losses  to  American  trade 
-caused  by  the  boxer  troubles  in  China. 
. . .  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Sanger  left 
Washington  for  Manila,  where  he  will 
assume  the  duties  of  inspector-general 
■of  the  division  of  the  Philippines. 

F  o  R  E I  G  N. — Mr.  Chamberlain  an- 
nounced to  the  house  of  commons  that 
Oeneral  Botha  had  rejected  the  terms 
■of  peace  offered  to  him  by  Lord  Kitch- 
■ener,  and  that  the  other  Boer  leaders 
joined  with  him Lord  Salisbury  pro- 
posed in  parliament  a  committee  to 
consider  changes  in  the  "no  popery 
oath."... Edwin  A.  Abbey,  the  Ameri- 
can artist,  has  been  commissioned  by 
King  Edward  VII  to  paint  the  scene  of 
Ills  coronation.... The  impeachment  of 
the  Japanese  ministry,  because  of  its  ac- 
tion \tittti\nz  the  taxation  billS,'  failed 
by   a  slender   majority   in   the   lower 

liouse Philippe  Emil  Francois  Gille, 

-the  journalist  and  playwright,  is  dead 
at  Paris. 


y/EDNESDAY,  MARCH  20 

Domestic. — Secretary  Root  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Sanger  oppose  the 
project  of  the  Cragin  syndicate  to  con- 
struct a  big  shipyard  on  the  Jersey 
fiats  in  New  York  harbor. ..tThe  po- 
litical situation  in  Ohio  'wa»  discussed 
at  a  conference  at  the  White  House  and 
it  was  decided  that  most  of  the  pres- 
ent state  officiits  should  be  renominated 
and  Senator  Foraker  indorsed  for  re- 
election. 

Foreign.— The  arbitration  of  Count 
von  Waldersee  was  refused  by  the  Rus- 
sian  commander   at  Tientsin King 

Edward  received  many  deputations  and 
made  especial  replies  to  the  Free  Ma- 
soqs  and  the  repreaeatativea  of  Trinity 
college,  Dabliii....The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  arrived 
at  Gibraltar  and  were  received  with 
many  expressions  of  loyalty. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  21 

Domestic. — A  large  number  of  rebel 
officers  and  men  were  captured  by 
American   troops   in   Cavite   province, 

Luzon It  is  announced  that  change 

from  military  to  civil  government  in 
the  Philippines  is  to  take  place  on  July 
I,  when  Judge  Taft  will  be  inaugurated 
as  governor  of  the  islands. 

F  o  K  E  I  G  N. — Lord  Lansdowne  an- 
nounced in  parliament  that  by  ag^ree- 
ment  between  the  British  and  Russian 
governments  the  danger  of  bloodshed 
at  Tientsin  had  been  averted  by  each 
side  agreeing  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  disputed  territory,  leaving  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  to  be  settled 

by    the    two     governments Arthur 

Chamberlain  testified  in  the  libel  suits 
brought  by  himself  and  his  son  against 
two  London  newspapers.... Philip  Bo- 
tha, brother  of  the  Boer  commander- 
in-chief,  was  killed  in  battle  in  South 
Africa. 

FRIDAY,   MARCH  33 

Domestic. — Charges  were  made  in 
Washington  that  General  Buffington, 
chief  of  ordnance  of  the  army,  had  per- 
mitted the  Driggs-Seabury  company  to 
manufacture  guns  and  ammunition  for 
Colombia  at  the  Frankford  arsenal;  the 
statement  was  denied  by  the  president 

of  the  company Republican  leaders, 

aroused  by  the  Maryland  disfranchise- 
ment law,  are  preparing  a  plan  to  cut 
down  the  representation  in  congress  of 
states  which  put  restrictions  on  the 
ballot. 

Foreign. — ^The  parliamentary  papers 
giving  details  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Generals  Kitchener  and  Botha 
were  issued  in  London,  showing  that 
the  terms  of  peace  proffered  by  Lord 


Kitcheiver  were  rejecteif  after  DHfig 
modified  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner;  military  operations  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  have  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of 
Boers  and  great  quantities  of  supplies. 
. .  .The  strike  at  Marseilles  continues  to 
spread,  and  the  disorders  are  kept  up; 
the  streets  of  the  city  are  patrolled  by 
cavalry. 

SATtntDAY,  MARCH  33 

Domestic— Attorney-General  Griggi 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  preu- 
dent,  to  take  effect  on  March  31,  and 
announced  his  plans  for  resuming  the 
practise  of  law.... Payment  for  Caga- 
yan,  Sulu,  and  Sibutu  was  made  (o  the 
Spanish  minister  by  Secretary'  Hay, 
and  ratifications  of  the  treaty  ceding 
those  islands  to  the  United  States  were 
exchanged  at  the  state  department.... 
The  new  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Korea 
was  launched  at  Newport  News;  she 
his  a  displacement  of  18,600  tons,  the 
largest  of  any  vessel  ever  laiinched  in 

this    country Reports    from    Cuba 

continue  to  note  a  change  from  the 
radical  stand  at  first  manifested  against 

the  Piatt  amendment General  Fnn- 

ston,  with  a  feW  officers  and  a  com- 
pany of  scouts,  is  engaged  in  a  daring 
attempt  to  capture  Aguinaldo. 

Foreign. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  .the  co- 
lonial secretary,  said  in  the  house  of 
commons  that  a  private  telegram  from 
Lord  Kitchener  stated  that  General 
Botha  had  evinced  a  strong  objection 
to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  the  recent  peace 
negotiations;  there  has  been  a  renewal 
of  guerilla  warfare  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  Boers  attacking.  British  convoys. 
...It  was  announced  that  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  for  arbitrating  the  strike  at 
Marseilles  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
streets  of  the  city.... The  remarks  of 
Emperor  William  to  the  visiting  dele- 
gations from  the  reichstag  regarding 
public  responsibility  for  the  recent  at- 
tack on  him  by  Weiland  have  caused 
much  hostile  comment  in  Germany — 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  a  Russian  privy  councillor. 

StmDAY,  MARCH  24 

Domestic. — More  insurgents  have 
surrendered  to  American  officers  in  the 
province  of  Caviti,  Luzon;  Prottt- 
tantism  is  reported  to  be  spreading  in 

the  islands The  annual  meeting  of 

the  American  Tract  society  was  held  at 
Washington. 

F  o  R  E I  G  N. — German  troops  have 
ousted  Chinese  imperial  troops  from 
the  passes  on  the  Shan-Si  frontier;  a 
Japanese  squadron  left  Nagasaki  for 
Corea,  where  owing  to  Russian  de- 
mands McLeavy  Brown,  the  director- 
general  of  the  Corean  customs,  has 
been  dismissed,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  Great  Britain. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


Th«  BnsineM  Sitnation 
Selected  and  Caodanaed  for  Public  Omhioh 

THE  GBNOtAI.  SITUATION 
Xhtm't  Ktritw,  New  York,  March  13 

The  position  of  general  business  is 
satisfactory,  being  marked  this  week 
by  increased  activity  of  retail  opera- 
tions throughout  the  west,  and  in  some 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  which  is  con- 
sidered the.  forerunner  of  a  generally 
good  spring  trade.  New  enterprise  is 
reflected  in  the  largest  demand  for 
many  months  for  builders'  hardware 
and  general  materials,  and  contracts  for 
prompt  delivery  of  all  structural  goods 
are  very  difficult  to  pkce.  Collections 
are  prompt,  and  railroad  tonnage  is 
well  maintained.  Earnings  of  all  rail- 
roads for  the  month  of  March  to  date 
show  a  gain  of  10.8  per  cent  over  last 
year,  and  36.0  per  cent  over  1899.  The 
gains  extend  to  practically  the  whole 
country.  The  textile  industry  alone 
does  not  improve. 

IBON  AMD  STEEL 

Quotations  of  pig  iron  and  finished 
steel  tend  toward  a  higher  level.  There 
is  still  the  wholesome  element  of  con- 
servatism, which  prevents  violent  fluc- 
tuations and  keeps  the  advance  at  a 
moderate  rate,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
market  is  undeniably  toward  better 
things.  The  most  conspicuous  strength 
is  apparent  in  Bessemer  pig,  which  now 
commands  $17  at  Pittsburg,  while  steel 
billets  have  sold  at  $24,  and  high  car- 
bon billets  reached  $30.  Steel  bars  are 
%i  per  ton  higher,  and  structural  shapes 
are  firmly  maintained,  with  every  ex- 
pectation of  an  advance.  While  these 
quotations  show  moderate  gains,  much 
higher  rates  are  paid  for  immediate  de- 
livery and  in  small  amounts.  A  short 
time  ago  it  was  expected  that  new  ore 
prices  would  be  much  lower,  but  the 
remarkable  strength  of  products  will 
tend  to  sustain  values  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

.37  and  39  Pine  Street,  New  YoHc 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany, 

INVESTMENT     SECURITIEfc 

€ARFIELD   NATIONAL    BANK. 

ad  Straa*  and  tth  ATenna,   New  York 
CAJU^L,     -  •  -    $>,«toaaao 

W.miuHnnit,  Pram.       Cbah  W  Moiui«.  Vic  -PtoK, 
a.  W.  Pooa  (;akbiar.      W.  L  liui'uLjua,  Aaa't  Ca>biar. 

Dlie  <oti: 

JjaaMtD.Braalin.    Chan. TW 1. 1.    Jamn MrCutcbaon. 

OniteaW  None.     W.  H.i.cithenen.    Bany  F.  Horaa. 

MurckD  J.  O  Brl«n. 


COTTON 

Recent  developments  in  the  cotton 
market  have  most  thoroughly  endorsed 
the  position  taken  earlier  in  the  season 
bjr  DuH't  Rivietff.  Exports  in  February 
were  275,i$26  bales  less  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1900,  and  the  first  half  of 
March  shows  a  further  loss  in  foreign) 
buying.  The  amount  still  coming  for- 
ward at  the  south  indicates  that  planta- 
tion stocks  are  by  no  means  exhausted. 

WHEAT  ANB  OOKN 

A  moderate  decrease  occurred  last 
week  in  the  American  visible  supply 
of  wheat,  amounting  to  769,000  bushels, 
making  the  total  55,124,000  bushels. 
Total  shipments  from  all  surplus  coun- 
tries aggregated  7,902,939  bushels, 
against  7,101,528  in  the  preceding 
week,  and  6,991,000  a  year  ago.  The 
increase  over  last  year's  figures  oc- 
curred mainly  at  ports  of  the  United 
States,  while  heavy  losses  appeared  in 
Russian  and  Argentine  exports.  Spec- 
ulative operators  for  an  advance  made 
much  of  the  possibility  of  war  in  the 
far  east.  Excessive  moisture  at  the 
west  was  a  helpful  influence,  but  there 
was  a  generally  indifferent  attitude  ex- 
hibited by  the  trade,  although  quota- 
tions showed  no  inclination  to  recede. 
Last  week's  statistics  showed  a  heavy 
gain  of  1,334,000  bushels  in  the  Ameri- 
can visible  supply,  making  the  total 
22,348,000  bushels.  Total  exports  from 
all  surplus  countries  were  3,755,575 
bushels,  against  4,431,137  in  the  preced- 
ing week,   and  4,113,000  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Mar,92t  1901.    Mar^  23,  1900. 

Flour.strght.  wint «3-4offi«}-75  *i-l5/ati.Si 

Wheat,  No.  3  red  8oV4c.  ll'M- 

Lorn.  No,  a  mixed    49c,  44c. 

UaM,No.3  3o)ic.  aiiic. 

Rye,  No.  a  Western 6ic.  6jJ^c. 

Citton,  Mid.  upld 87-16C.  gKz. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 g^c.  3HC. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa .  X »4(S  35c.  3 1(0)310. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg a^^agc.  37c. 

Pork  mess  new f  is.:o(?4i6.5o  (ii.7;S4i3.as 

Lt rd. prime,  cont't  .....  8.25c.  6.55c. 

Bitter, ex.  creamery     ....  aac.  a5C. 

hwsc,  Stae,  l.CJ.F....  ia)^c.  "SH"^- 

>jj  ir,  ce-itnt.  96°  4  1.32c.  4  7-16C. 

> 'g  ir,   Krantilated 5.350.  S.tSC. 

:>Tee,  No.  7Job'(t  lota ..  7jic.  SKc. 

Vtr  ileum,  rio  gal 7.95e.  9.90c* 

Nr.i,  li«5.   pig  *t7.3S  134.90 

"m^jhI  billets,  ton $24-00  $35.00 

■t'iel  mi  s     $26.00  $35.00 

Jt>w,  l;ike  ing.  lb 17.00c.  lasoc. 

•"'•.'■»       4-375<c.  4.70c. 

rr>.  I  >      25.60c.  3a.ooc. 

*l'ittsbur>t. 

RAILROAD    EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  still  show  a  very 
large  distribution  of  merchandise.  Gross 
earnings  of  all  roads  in  the  United 
States  reporting  for  March  to  date  are 
$i5>379>ooi,  a  gain  of  10.8  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  36.0  per  cent  over  1899. 
The  increase  is  large,  when  it  is  con- 
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jusi^  .lur, oioiile'-,  i-fiiirlited  Htnl  extiii^ruished 
hK  ttii'i  y  ^.1  t;aBi>Dd  Imrusijut  oi^l't  en  conta 
worth  oi  (iir  I'ur  montn.    Thuunrind.'t  are  in 
a   and    \  ive  unqunlilled  Ratisfaction. 
tsk    lur  our   Catjuopue   VV,   wliicb 
Biiows  all  fttj'lea  from  $1.80  up. 

TKe  Angle  LaLmp  Co., 


This  lamp  Is  sold  on  the  uncondl. 
tlona^l  guarantee  that  It  will  be 
fovind  as  reprosorvtai,  or  rT\oney 
will  be  ref\jnd3  J.  Yo\j  ca.r\  try  it 
witKovit  a.  po^rticle  of  riska     ^   ^ 


THE  8ANITA1VY  STILL 

OD  yonr  kllrhMi  ctore  fumlsbrM  plentj  of 
dMlUed  kvntUfd  wKteral  titt11n|t  oocU 
Simpli   u   a  tta  krUJs, 

MRA.JOHNA.LOQANwriif.:- 

**  I  ui*  grrftt  ploMura  Id  uytng  ihmi  ( 
luTt  uwd  Iha  Sanitary  Still  and  tiad  that 
It  don  ail  that  ti  clalmMl  for  It  by  lUpro- 
motara,  mnovtnr  all  ImpoHtlaa  from 
walar,  reDd«rlDg1t  clear  and  healthful." 
Th«  SMlUry  Still  uanl  la  tb«  WHin 
HOUSE.  Hlifht^t  award  at  Paria  Rzpo- 
■Itlon.  DVRARILITY  rNKOrALLXDi 
AVOID  t'HEiP  ANU  FLIHST  BT1LL8. 
n  Wril«  for  booklet. 

CDPBIGBIPH  CO..     f  6  X.  GncH  St.,  Chleairo. 


French,  Spanish,  German. 

Fn-nch  with  or  W'.tbout  Mauler,  }  Tola.,  «arh  .  .  .  |1.00 
(ieniinn  \V<iti  or  Withoiii  MiiBl«r.  let  vol.  #1.00;  Sad  vol.,  \.U 
S|>aiiiHh  Wiiti  or  Withotit  Maal«r.  9  vola.,  each       .    .    .     1.00 

A  I'Tw-tlrnlSm  tiering  ot  Span lah 80c. 

Lua  \  «i  boe  lC»paDOlfS       * S(G. 

BERLITZ  &  CO.       1122  Bmoadwav.  N.V. 

BRENTANO'S   MONTHLY  BUUETIN 

FOK  Al.Ii    BOOH    LOTKUo. 

Compact— Useful— AdequMH-     liir   ■  ,«.«',wi»<i 

BKEMTANO'S,  31    Ilnlon  S«..  Nom    Vork 
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sidered  that  earnings  last  year  and  in 
1899  were  very  heavy  and  traffic  much 
greater  than  ever  before  known.  All 
classes  of  roads  show  a  gain  this  year, 
though  southern  and  southwestern 
roads  still  lead. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  numbered  224 
in  the  United  States  against  183  last 
year,  and  33  in  Canada  against  27  last 
year. 

Financial 

THX    MONBY  MARKXT* 

BrmJttrttet,  New  York,  March   33 

No  material  change  occurred  in  the 
conditicM)  of  the  New  York  loan  mar- 
ket this  week.  The  actual  supplies  of 
money  in  the  markets  have  been  ample, 
however,  and  the  only  change  noted  is 
that  call  loans  were  slightly' firmer  at 
aj4  per  cent,  but  shaded  off  fractionally 
to  m  per  cent,  the.  extretnes  for  the 
week  having  been  2@3  ptr  cent.  Time 
money  was  offered  with  less  liberality, 
but  was  in  fair  supply  at  3J4  per  cent 
for  sixty  to  ninety  dayS,  and  3^@4 
per  cent  for  longer  dates,  there  being, 
however,  a  large  demand  for  loans  on 
industrials,  in  which  the  rates  were 
slightly  higher,  though  lenders  are 
more  disposed  to  accept  such  collate- 
rals. Mercantile  paper  was  in  reason- 
ably good  supply,  and  a  good  outside 
buying  demand  was  seen  at  3yi@4  PC 
cent  for  double  names.  More  or  less 
money  from  western  cities  has  ap- 
peared of  late  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, and  estimates  of  the  movement  of 
funds  for  the  week  do  not  point  to  a 
material  reduction  of  the  surplus  re- 
serves. 

TOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

A  decidedly  strong  tone  was  shown 
in'the  exchange  market  at  New  York 
this  week.  The  rates  for  demand  ster- 
ling advanced  from  4.87^  to  4.88  on 
Thursday,  when  the  posted  quotations 
for  sight  drafts  were  marked  up  yi 
cent,  making  the  nominal  figures  4.85 
©4.89.  Sixty-day  bills  were  inclined 
to  sell  lower  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,'  but  became  firmer  in  sympathy 
with  sight  bills,  though  not  advancing 
to  the  same  extent,  and  the  market  for 
continental  bills  sympathized-  with  the 
movement  in  sterling. 

BANK  CLEARINGS     . 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate $2,416,792,403,  a  gain  over  last 
week  of  15  per  cent  and  over  this  week 
a  year  ago  of  51  per  cent.  Outside  of 
New  York  the  gain  is  6  per  cent  over 
last  week  and  25  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

TBE    STOCK    MARKET 

Stock  market  prices  at  New  York 
are  advancing  and  speculation  broad- 
ens, while  the  investment  buying  of 
securities  is  large.  The  assured  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  steel  corpora- 
tion combination  causes  great  activity 
and  marked  advances  in  the  steel 
stocki,  while  other  industrials  have  re- 
■  ceived  bullish  attention.  Further  ad- 
vances are  recorded  in  leading  railroad 
stocks  and  specialties,  based  on  com- 
bination rumors,  prospective  dividends 


Nutritive,  Refireshing,  Economical  in  use.    A  breakfast-cnpfiU 
of  this  delicious  Cocoa  costs  less  than  one  cent* 
Sold  at  all  grocery  atores — order  it  next  time. 


He  ha^d  sme^ll  skill  o' horse  f-lesh 
who  boughbaigoose  ho  ride  onVBonthaJ^ 

■Jl^^^      ordina^ry  scalps   , 


is3/\PO  L_I  O*- 

»Try  a.  ca^ke  ofihaLnd  be  convinced."" 


Carbide  Feed 
ACETYLENE 
GENERATORS 


are  endorsed  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  by 
the  State  of  Pennsyf- 
vania,and  by  allother 
disinterested  author- 
ities. 

They  embody  the 
latest  and  most  ap- 
proved principles  of 
construction,  and  are 
euaxanteed  by  the 
largest  concern  en- 
gaged in  the  business 
to  be  of  perfect  work- 
manship. I 

Made  from  the  best 
material  by  expert 
mechanics.  < 


leOBOiHleal  and  8sfa.  Euy  of  Opentlom. 

J.    B.    COLT  CO.,  Dept.M 


R 


leS  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
146  Franlclin  Street.  Boston. 
C  »89  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

431  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


When  You 
Haven't  A 
Minute  to 
Spare  — 


IBhe 

MONO 

ROUT 

6cn6m 

BETVVEEN 

CHICAGO 

iNDIANAP(H.i; 

CINCINNATI 

HAVE 

4  TRAINS 
DAILY 

CtTY  TICKET   OrPICE 

232  CLARK  ST. 

DEPOT 

DEARDOHN  STATION 

.CHICAGO. 


t^lg^n^^f^' 


eadiiTg  Stand  and 

evolving  Book  Case 

Shelves     ....  15x15  & 

Adjustable  Top   .  14x18** 

Between  Shelves  12  " 

Height  from  Floor  la  * 

Height  Over  All  $4  " 

All  Hard  Wood  WeU 
Finished. 

Shelf  room  6  ft.  Recnniiad 
all  over  the  Civilizkd  Woiu 
unequalled  as  an  OPTTCzar 
Library  article.  Orer  ;<v- 
ocx>  now  used  by  £dltoT\ 
Rankers,  Offictals,  the  Pro. 
fession  and  Business  Meo. 

Used  for  Reading  Siand, 
Dictionary  Sund.  Music 
Stand,  Atlas  Stand,  Allum 
Stand,  Bible  Stand,  Direc- 
tory Stand,  Lecture  Stand, 
Parlor  Stand,  Librury  Slacid. 
lOffice  Stand,  Checker  Sland. 
Easel  or  Card  Stand,  Re»ol»- 
ing  Case  for  Reierencc,  Law,  Medical  and  Religious 
Books.  Just  what  every  Professional  and  Buiiness 
Man  needs  for  Books  of  Reference. 

$10.00  regular  t/T  ATk  I  pay  expresage 
price.  Myprice  ^'J*\J\J  to    your    door. 

ADDKBSS: 

Bradford  Hartley 


26-28  Downing  5t. 


New  York 


They  Almost  Think 

PrentisB  clocks  run  60  days  oo  ft 
single  windinf!;.  Thejr  keep  fine  tlin* 
and  always  show  the  correct  date. 

Send  for  catalo^e  No.  zao. 

The  Prantitt  Clock  Improvaomt  ^ 

Depot  i»,  49  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 


100  Experienced  Solicitors 

wanted.  References  required;  good 
Commissions,  and  only  those  who  desij 
to  make  good  commissions  need  apply- 

P.  K.  LOWNDES, 
Clinton  Mall.  N.  Y.  Ctty. 
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Imported  Parasols. 

Fr^ch     Novelties    in    Chiffon     and 

Lace  Parasols. 

French  Club  Coaching  Parasols. 

Children's  Parasols. 

Martin's  English  Umbrellas, 
34-in     London     Club     Umbrellas. 

Gloves. 
Handkerchiefs. 

NEW  YORK. 


>   "  A  fingef  touch  finda  the  reference 

IN  THE 


^'^^ 


"Y-E" 


Index 


I  fcrvn  in  anT  oonnectlon  in  any 
^  — nan.  II  you  want  to  know  bov  It  oan 
MappIiMl  toTonr  apaclal  reqniremaati, 
•and  for  oar  new  catalogue  No.  27— D.  It 
Ulnitrateaand  explalniSftdifferent  fomiB 
Of  records  and  gives  complete  infonna* 
taon  on  tba  sut^ect  of  card  indexing. 

Yawman  &  Erbc  Mfg.  Co. 

High  Grade  Office  Filing  Devices 

FsLOtories  a>.n<l  Ma.ln  Offlo«ai 
R.OCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Prlnolpal  BranoKeai 

tmwYOMK,  am  B'way.  CnicAOo,  138  Wabaah Are, 
Bax  nujioiaco,  a  New  Montgomery  St. 


oiDYOUEVER  ENJOY  A  MEAL 

IN  BED? 

Not  unleu  the  meal  wai' 
served  upon  &  table  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  extend  OTcr' 
the  oed  and  still  not  touch' 
'Jt.   Most  convenieDt  In  the' 


:k  room.     Excdient  sewlns,  cutting 
ind  reading  table.  Adjustable.  Various  1 
~mds  of  wood.     Beautifully  finished.  [ 

Vttte  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

INVALIDS  TABLE  CO. 
233  Caiahaga  Bldg., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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or  their  increase  and  other  favorable 
anticipations.  The  increases  in  railroad 
earningrs  also  support  bullish  feeling. 
The  granger,  Pacific  and  southwestern 
stocks  have  been  leaders,  large  interests 
connected  with  them  showing  aggres- 
sive bullishness,  while  minor  specialties 
develop  activity  and  interest.  Public 
participation  in  the  market  is  on  an  in- 
creased scale,  and  the  movement  only 
suffered  a  slight  check  from  the  re- 
ports of  a  misunderstanding  between 
England  and  Russia  in  China.  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  higher,  although  pur- 
chases for  the  sinking  fund  are  denied 
by  the  secretory  of  the  treasury.  Rail- 
road and  other  bonds  exhibit  further 
rises  on  investment  absorption,  with 
manipulated  activity  in  some  issues. 


Our  Foreign  Trade  to  Date 

Exports  from  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  the  fiscal  year 
igoi  seems  destined  not  only  to  break 
all  records,  but  perhaps*  touch  the  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollar  line.  For  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  February 
the  total  is  $1,490,194,985,  and  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  is  $1,- 
015,185,374-  Thus  the  record  pre- 
sented by  the  February  statement  of 
the  treasury  bureau  of  stotistics  at 
least  suggests  a  billion  and  a  half 
record  for  the  fiscal  year  1901,  since 
the  twelve  months  'ending  with  Feb- 
ruary are  less  than  $10,000,000  below 
that  sum,  and  the  eight  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  are  $15,000,000  above  the 
proportion  which  eight  months  of  the 
twelve  included  in  the  fiscal  year  would 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  of  a  $1,500,- 
000,000  total. 

No  eight  months'  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  export  trade  shows  as  large 
a  totol  of  exports  as  the  eight  months 
ending  with  February,  igoi.  The  total 
exports  during  that  period  are,  as 
above  indicated,  $1,015,185,374,  against 
$9i9>473>47i  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  and  $602,666,873 
in  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1896,  having  thus  increased  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  five  years. 

The  favorable  balance  of  trade,  or 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  shows 
an  even  greater  increase,  being  $492,- 
224,904  for  the  eight  months  ending 
with  February,  against  $364,219,897  in 
the  same  months  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  $61,472,040  in  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1896.  No 
eight  months'  period  in  the  history  of 
our  export  trade  has  shown  as  large 
exports  or  as  large  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  as  that  ending 
with  February,  1901,  and  no  twelve 
months'  period  ending  with  February 
shows  as  large  exports  or  as  large  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  as  does 
the  twelve  months'  period  ending  with 
February,  1901. 

On  the  import  side  the  figures  are 
also  satisfactory.  The  Imports  of 
February,  1901,  are  nearly  $5,000,000 
less  than  those  of  February,  1900,  and 
those  for  the  eight  months  ending 
with  February  are  $32,000,000  below 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 


Ben  Franklin's 

•%^T»j.     ^  silenced  his  critics  fay 
Vv  IT  .  pointing  a  moral 
^^    **■•  Jegarding  floor. 

An  Incident  showing  the  remarkable  keenness 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  wit  happened  about  1730, 
while  publishing  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Some  ol  his  rl.  "i  patrons  had  taken  offense  at  the 
policy  of  his  paper,  and  so  Franklin  Invited  them 
to  sup  with  him  and  talk  the  matter  over.  The 
repast  c  nslsted  of  a  pitcher  of  water  and  two 
puddings  made  of  flour  of  the  entire  wheat— 
'•sawdust,"  as  It  was  called  in  those  days.  His 
fastidious  friends  did  not  seem  to  relish  this  fare, 
which  gave  him  a  chance  to  point  his  moral. 
"My  friends,"  s  id  he,  "anyone  who  can  subsist, 
as  I  do,  on  sawdust  pudding  and  water,  needs  no 
man's  patronat^." 

The  story  applies  equally  well  to  the  flour 
named  after  Ben  Franklin— the 


FLOUR 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

made  by  The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Ixickport,  N.  T. 
Those  who  eat  It,  like  Franklin,  need  no  man's 
patronage,  and.  In  addition,  are  not  likely  to 
need  any  man's  pills  or  medicines  either,  be- 
cause It  is  a  food  which  brings  health  with  it. 
Franklin  Mills  Flour  "contains  all  the  wheat 
that's  fit  to  eat;"  In  fact,  Is  all  nutriment  and 
nothing  but  nutriment. 

A  Little   Barly 


-B  U  T- 


Y<ru     WILL     NEED^ 

an  electric  portable  fan  outfit 
to  keep  you  cool  on  a  hot  day. 
Write  tor  illustrative  deicriptive 
catalogue  to 

J  A  S.    H.    MASON, 

Inventor 
150  Nassau  Street.      NEW  YORK. 

Dept.  P.   O. 
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Address  Mission  Committee,  3  Berkeley  Placa 
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TP  you  look  at  a  dozen 

"^mon  lamp-clumneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth's  "pearl  top** 
or  "  pearl  glass,"  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one^ 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mao> 
beth's  don't;  you  can't  see  that 
Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty;  you  can't  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth's  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  finewcolc; 

and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 

.  glass  is  v<»th  a  hundred  such  as  yoa 

l^it  papi  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  "ItAac"   detcribe*  mil  lamp*   aiid  ihA 

«tftr  chiBiwyi.    Wlih  it  you  can  alwayi  ocdv 
•  right  iln  wid  •hap*  of  chimney  for  any  lam^ 
•  nan  it  FREE  to  any  on*  who  wrlta  for  it.  t 
<Mltil     .  ICacuxH,  H^ttbuiiii,  ftk ' 

'  On  rising -for  a 
clear  head— drink 


SanfonTs  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

Ij  the  only  device  that  prevents  lop- 
Bldod  Iio<jt-Hcela.  ouarauteed  to  add 
60  per  cent,  to  the  wearlDK  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.  Made  of  Sliver  " 
Steel,  chilled,  very  durable.  Easily 
appUed  by  any  one.  Wo  fnall  a 
— npic  pair,  with  nulls,  for  10c..  or  a 


box  contaluliiK  six  balrs  protectors, 

■  chf     '    "■  

.plylng,f9K~ 

for  50  cts,    Au^nts  wanted.  Addresa.  r^^.  _ 


with  nails,  n  sU>el  chisel,  tin  Kauge, 
ipl,  ■ 


and  full  Instructions  for  applying,  Me" 
for  50  cts,    Atjtnta  wanted.  Addresa.  r^^.  _ 
WooUjuaD  Co,,  Uox  'i<iT.t,  Boston,  .Mubii 


the  preceding  year,  while  those  of  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  February, 
1901,  are  also'-  slightly  below  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  February, 
190a  The  total  imports  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February  were 
$532,960,380,  against  $555,353,574  in  the 
eight  months  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  $541,194,833  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February,  1896. 
Thus  the  imports  of  the  eight  months' 
period  show  in  the  five  years  a  de- 
crease of  about  $30,000,000,  while  the 
exports  .  show  an  increase  of  over 
$406,000,000, 

The  following  table  shows  the  Feb- 
ruary imports  and  exports  in  each  year 
from  1896  to  1901: 

<  >     Itnports        Imports 
Dollars         Dollars 

1896    62,473,116      77.701.904 

1897    59.237.377      79.82i,o86 

1898    53,074,649      94.917,453 

1899    60,258,54a  •  93.837.151 

1900  ...,„••.  68,833,941     119*436,985 
1901 63,927.26s    1 12,947.361 


A  QiMde  to  Wasbiagtoa 

is  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
It  is  illustrated  by  half-tone  pictures  of 
the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  pub* 
lie  buildings,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information  which  the  visi- 
tor to  the  capital  will  find  very  useful 
when  bent  upon  sight-seeing.  Where 
points  of  interest  are  located,  how  they 
may  be  reached,  when  they  are  open  to 
visitors;  a  full  list  of  churches,  places 
of  amusement,  the  plan  of  the  city,  and 
hints  as  to  how  to  find  one's  way  from 
place  to  place  also  contribute  to  the 
making  of  a  useful  and  practical  guide. 
The  booklet  is  bound  in  a  vellum  paper 
cover  bearing  an  excellent  steel-en- 
graved portrait  of  General  Washington. 


Straighten 

up.  Why  do  you 
wash  in  the  hard- 
__  est  poa«lbIe  way? 
UmPCARLINE. 
there**  no  bend> 
over  the  tub.  no  bsLck 
kinlca.  no  work  to  speeik  of.  no 
wee^r  and  tesLr  from  rubbing. 
Millions  uae  PEAILUNE.  No 
msLtter  how  or  when  you  use 
PEARXINE.  or  however  deli- 
cate your  handaor  the  foLbric, 
Jt  is  absolutely  hsLnnlesf^    6M 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 
*No  GOUT. 


In  the  inflammatory  form  relief  is  soon  obtained 
by  the  use  of  LMrnl—  Liquor  and  by  penistent 
use  of  LavlUes  PUta  the  recurring  attach  can  be 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  Kiving  full  information  sent  free  by 

e.  FouaeijEA  &  co., 

fl«-S»40  Rorth  WlUlui  8tnet,  Hew  Toilu 


>*       DIXON'S 

SEJCA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

WIBpreserrenroaf  forTBKloFIFTEEM  YEARS— 
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AMERICAN  ATFAIRS 


The  Capture  of  Aguinaldo 

Emilio  Aguinaldo,  leader  of  the  Philippine  rebel- 
lion and  commanding  general  of  the  insurgent  forces, 
was  captured  on  March  23rd,  and  arrived  a  prisoner 
at  Manila  on  Thursday.  Aguinaldo's  capture  was  ef- 
fected by  General  Funston,  who  was  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain Russell  T.  Hazzard,  Captain  Harry  W.  Newton, 
and  Lieutenants  Oliver  P.  M.  Hazzard  and  Burton 
J.  Mitchell.  With  these  officers  were  eighty  Maca- 
bebe  scouts,  who,  pretending  that  they  were  insur- 
gents having  in  charge  five  American  prisoners,  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  Aguinaldo's  headquarters  at 
Palanan,  Isabella  province  (about  eighty  miles  from 
Manila),  where  the  insurgent  leader  was  captured 
after  a  half-hearted  resistance  by  his  bodyguard.  Im- 
portant documents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
General  MacArthur,  in  reporting  the  capture,  sajrs : 


Th«  transaction  was  brilliant  in  conception  and  faultless 
in'  execution.  All  credit  must  go  to  Funston,  who,  under 
the  supervision  of  General  Wheaton,  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  expedition  from  start  to  finish.  His  reward  should 
be  signal  and  immediate.  With  General  Wheaton,  I  recom- 
mend Funstpn's  retention  in  the  volunteers  until  he  can  be 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  regulars.*  I  hope  for  a  speedy 
cessation  of  hostilities  throughout  the  archipelago  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  stroke.  As  the  result  of  conferences  now  in 
progress,  it  is  probable  that  Aguinaldo  will  issue  an  address 
advising  a  general  surrender,  the  delivery  of  arms,  and  the 
acceptance  of  American  supremacy. 


BRIQADIBR-QBNBRAL  FUNSTON 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
The  value  of  the  incident  is  not  likely  to  be  exag- 
gerated, although  its  effect  upon  the  progress  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Philippines  may  not  be  great.  There  is 
no  need  that  it  should  have  much  effect.  It  is  too 
late.  _  A  year  ago  it  would  have  marked  a  crisis.  But 
now  it  merely  sets  the  seal  upon  a  work  which  some 
time  ago  was  practically  accomplished.  The  insur- 
rection hopelessly  waned  before  its  author  was  cap- 
tured. Of  course,  the  incident  is  certain  to  have  some 
effect,  and  it  must  be  toward  further  and  final  discour- 
agement of  the  few  remaining  rebels. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  Ameruan  (Rep.) 
If  Aguinaldo  is  only  the  guerrilla  diief  of  a  small 

This  appointnwnt  was  made  on  Saturday. 
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but  perniciously  active  tribe,  in  all  probability  his  cap- 
ture will  demoralize  and  dishearten  the  Tagalogs  and 
virtually  end  all  serious  opposition  to  American  rule 
in  the  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  General  Mac- 
Arthur  correctly  described  the  situation  when  he  re- 
ported officially  that  the  insurrection  was  "the  united 
and  spontaneous  action  of  several  millions  of  people," 
it  can  not  be  assumed  confidently  that  the  loss  of  one 
jnan,  not  matter  how  high  his  rank  as  a  leader,  will 
•cause  the  aspirations  of  a  race  to  evaporate  or  plunge 
millions  of  passionate  patriots  into  the  gulf  of  despair, 
•Observation  of  similar  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  people 
•engaged  in  a  struggle  for  national  existence  is  con- 
■quered  in  the  pefson  of  an  individual. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  (Rep.) 

The  one  bright,  peculiar  star  that  shines  over  the 
iPhilippines  is  that  of  General  Frederick  Funston. 
(His  capture  of  Aguinaldo  is  one  of  the  important 
•events  of  the  war.  It  was  Aguinaldo  that  stirred  up 
the  rebellion.  He  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  it.  The 
end  must  now  soon  be  reached. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transer ipt  (Ind.  Rep.) 
The  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  comparing  large  things 
with  small  ones,  means  as  much  in  the  Philippines  as 
the  capture  of  General  Lee  would  have  meant  to  this 
igovemment  in  the  civil  war.    It  may  not  end  hostili- 
ties immediately.    It  probably  will  not  have  that  ef- 
fect, but  it  will  be  a  serious  discouragement  to  those 
still  engaged  in  them.    The  fact  that  this  leader  of  a 
rebellion  against  two  different  governments  was  alive 
and  at  liberty  seemed  to  give  a  reality  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  which  they  no  longer  possess  now 
that  his  person  is  under  the  control  of  the  United 
State  forces,  and  his  fate  in  our  hands. 
New  York  World  (Dem.) 
If  Funston's  expedition   was  really  warlike,  be 
made  a  great  mistake — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
•  administration — in  not  seeing  to  it  that  Agoinaldo  was 
"killed  resisting  capture."    A  prisoner  in  otir  han^s, 
the  Filipino  leader  becomes  an  embarrassment  that  re- 
vives the  whole  question  of  this  unauthorized  and  un- 
American  war  of  subjugation  and  conquest — a  war 
•that  Admiral  Dewey  now  plainly  intimates  was  on- 
1  necessary.     Aguinaldo  is  a  prisoner.     What   is  his 
"crime?    What  can  we  do  with  him? 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard-.Unun  (Rey.) 
The  capture  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo  by  General  Fun- 
ston will  be  joyful  news  to  all  good  Americans.  It 
means  the  utter  collapse  of  the  insurrection  "in  the  Phil- 
ippines, for  Aguinaldo,  although  he  has  never  been 
known  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  United  States,  was  regarded  by  the  in- 
surgents as  the  head  and  front,  the  soul  and  the  hope, 
of  uie  insurrection. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  RtpubUean  (Ind.) 
The  nation  to  which  so  signal  and  brilliant  a  tri- 
umph has  come  can  now  rejoice  in  it.  The  goal  of 
over  two  long,  weary  and  wasting  years,  marked  by 
desolation  and  blood  so  drearily  that  none  linger  to 
contemplate,  has  been  'reached.  We  have  got  the 
little  brown  leader  at  last.  He  was  found  in  the 
end  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  post  of  duty,  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  he  championed,  with  his  face  set 
against  those  who  had  betrayed  it — fool  or  patriot,  as 
you  please.  Men  are  differing  about  that  He  at 
least  did  not  betray  those  who  trusted  him.  Let  Time 
strike  the  balance,  as  it  surely  will. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Herald  (Ind.) 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo 
will  mark  the  close  of  hostilities  in  the  islands.    Prac- 


tically, the  conflict  long  ago  had  degenerated  into  a 
series  of  disorders ;  into  a  disconnected  system  of  brig- 
andage. The  capture  of  the  chief  must  have  a  moral- 
ly quieting  effect.  Hopes  and  fears  will  alike  vanish. 
No  new  chief  can  at  this  stage  gather  around  him  a 
native  following  sufficient  to  make  him  dangerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  influential  natives,  re- 
lieved from  dread  of  vengeance,  will  sincerely  cooper- 
ate with  the  commission  under  judge  Taft  to  establish 
a  government  in  accordance  with  American  ideas. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  (Dem.) 

The  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  the  Filipino  chieftain, 
will  doubtless  facilitate  the  work  of  "pacification"  in 
.  the  Philippines.  The  title  which  we  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  Spain  has  been  established  by  the  sword — 
in  so  far  as  an  imperfect  title  can  be  established  by 
force.  That  would  ultimately  have  been  the  result  of 
the  war  even  if  Aguinaldo  had  not  been  captured. 
Now  that  he  is  a  prisoner,  the  end  of  Filipino  resist- 
ance is  measurably  in  sight.  There  may  be  guerrilla 
warfare  in  some  parts  of  the  archipelago,  there  may  be 
lawlessness  in  others,  but  on  the  whole  the  conquest 
of  ti.  ^  Philippines  seems  to  be  practically  completed. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 

The  capture  of  Aguinaldo's  person  doubtless  puts 
the  work  of  pacification  at  the  last  stage,  as  a  serious 
military  proposition.  With  such  military  leaders  as 
Trias  surrendering,  either  under  military  pressure  or 
in  response  to  argumentative  advances,  and  with  such 
a  stttbbom  insurgent  as  Aguinaldo  himself  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  personal  activity  and  influence, 
there  is  little  left  of  the  organization  to  combat  the 
•orderly  institution  of  dvil  government  under  Anieri- 
•can  auspices.  There  will  be  little  to  inspire  the  indi- 
vidual fighters  to  remain  in  the  field,  and  the  process 
of  o^rstallizing  the  insurrection  into  its  normal  pro- 
portioos  of  inconsequential  brigandage  will  be  has- 
itened. 

Toledo  (O. )  Blade  (Rep. ) 

The  raison  d'etre  of  Funston's  bold  and  masterly 
stroke  lies  in  the  near  approach  of  the  rainy  season, 
when  military  operations  on  an  extended  scale  are 
impossible.  For  two  years,  the  American  campaign- 
ing in  the  dry  season  was  eminently  successful,  but 
each  time  the  advent  of  the  rains  gave  Aguinaldo  and 
his  leaders  a  breathing-spell,  and  resulted  in  a  re- 
vival, to  some  extent,  of  rebel  operations.  Funston 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  capturing  the 
elusive  little  leader,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
third  renascence  of  the  rebellion.  All  the  other  chiefs 
of  any  note  have  either  been  captured,  or  have  come 
in  and  voluntarily  surrendered.  In  two  months  of 
dry  weather  yet  remaining  the  pacification  of  the 
islands  will  probably  be  completed. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Nevis  {^TtA.) 

General  Fred  Funston's  successful  round-up  of 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  head  of  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion, is  the  most  encouraging  event  of  the  past  year 
in  the  Philippines.  His  capture  by  General  Funston 
was  the  result  of  a  betrayal  by  one  of  his  trusted  offi- 
cials. This  is  much  more  significant  than  an  acci- 
dental or  designed  capture,  effected  without  collusion 
with  the  insurgents.  It  means  that  the  party  of  re- 
bellion is  disintegrating;  that  it  is  divided  agamst  it- 
self, and  that  the  faction  which  is  weary  of  hopeless 
guerrilla  warfare  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  peace. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  (Rep.) 

Funston  again  becomes  a  national  hero.  The  lit- 
tle Kansan  has  been  the  picturesque  hero  of  the  Phil- 
ippine campaign.     He  has  been  in  the  public  eye 
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through  daring  deeds  and  won  a  warm  spot  in  the 
nation's  affections  through  his  successes  as  well. 
The  capture  of  Aguinaldo  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  American  history  in  showing  the  reckless 
courage  as  well  as  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.) 
If  Aguinaldo  doesn't  know  now  that  he  is  playing 
in  great  luck  to  be  made  a  prisoner  instead  of  being 
shot  by  those  who  were  bent  on  getting  him  dead  or 
alive,  he  will  probably  learn  to  realize  it  sooner  or 
later.  He  is  much  better  off  than  he  might  have  been, 
that  is  clear.  There  will  now  probably  be  a  good  deal 
of  sentimental  popycock  in  the  way  of  sympathy  with 
the  Filipino  leader  shown  by  the  little  band  of  "anti- 
imperialists"  in  this  country.  If  he  was  a  hero  to 
them  before,  he  will  be  martyr  now.  But  this  won't 
last  long,  and  the  mass  of  the  American  people  will 
not  be  fooled  by  it.  The  government  will  undoubted- 
ly treat  Aguinaldo  as  well  as  he  deserves,  and  prob- 
ably far  better. 

Chicago  (111.)  Times-HeraU  (Kti^.) 
The  capture  of  Aguinaldo  is  both  a  political  event 
of  unquestionable  importance  and  a  distinguished  act 
of  gallantry  which  will  secure  for  General  Funston 
a  very  enviable  place  in  the  history  of  the  Philippines 
msurrection.  Already  the  daring  Kansan  had  caught 
the  popular  heart  by  the  reckless  courage  with  which 
he  swam  the  Rio  Grande  against  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
but  his  later  adventure  required  perhaps  a  greater 
courage  still,  as  it  certainly  did  a  more  studied  prep- 
aration and  a  more  persistent  resolution.  As  for  the 
effect  of  the  capture,  although  Aguinaldo  had  ceased 
to  exercise  much  power  or  influence,  he  was  still  the 
nominal  head  of  a  rebellion,  and  his  arrest  should 
mean  its  complete  collapse. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  (D^m.) 

The  capture  of  Aguinaldo  by  the  daring  feat  of 
General  Funston  is  the  most  important  event  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Philippines  since  Dewey's  vic- 
tory. In  point  of  personal  daring  it  takes  rank  with 
the  feat  of  Hobson  in  sinking  the  Merrimac,  and  en- 
titles the  gallant  Kansan  to  a  very  high  reward  in  the 
way  of  promotion.  The  act  of  Funston  involved  as 
much  personal  danger  and  required  similar  heroism, 
while  die  practical  results  of  his  success  are  of  the 
most  far-reaching  value.  The  capture  of  Aguinaldo 
removes  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  pacification. 

Washington  A  rmy  and  Navy  Register 

General  Funston's  exploit  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  Aguinaldo  must  be  regarded  as  brilliant,  despite 
the  sustained  prejudice  against  that  officer's  proclivity 
to  advertise  his  previous  successes.  Whether  or  not 
Aguinaldo  is  a  present  factor  in  the  life  of  the  insur- 
rection, his  capture  is  an  important  event ;  it  was  ac- 
complished by  an  ingenious  plan  carried  out  by  its 
intrepid  author. 

Chicago  (111.)  News  (Ind.) 

Of  course,  Aguinaldo's  power  was  long  since 
broken  and  his  capture  now  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  it  would  have  been  six  months  ago.  Nevertheless, 
as  long  as  the  wily  Filipino  chieftain  was  alive  and  at 
liberty  he  was  a  disturbing  factor  of  no  small  magni- 
tude, and  his  capture  probably  means  the  end  of  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  WisconHn  (Rep.) 

We  believe  that  every  patriotic  citizen  in  the  land 
will  rejoice  that  Aguinaldo  is  captured,  for  to  them  it 
seems  like  a  ray  of  hope  to  end  this  expensive  and 
troublesome  war,  enabling  the  immense  resources 
of  the  islands  to  be  immediately  developed  under 
American  enterprise  and  American  energy. 


Governor  Odell's  Defiance  of  Senator  Piatt 

Governor  Odell's  refusal  to  agree  in  Senator 
Piatt's  plans  for  a  state-controlled  police  system  for 
New  York  dty  has  heretofore  been  briefly  referred  to. 
The  final  outcome  of  the  diflference  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  senator  was  that  the  latter's  plans  were 
abandoned  after  a  conference  of  party  leaders,  who 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  siding  with  the  governor. 
Following  this  conference,  Mr.  Piatt  said :  I  regret 
the  situation,  as  I  believe  that  some  action  by  the  legis- 
lature is  important  for  the  city  and  the  Republican 
party,  and  I  think  that  such  will  be  the  general  public 
opinion  soon.  But  if  nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  if  the 
present  bad  conditions  are  to  be  submitted  to,  the  legis- 
lature is  not  responsible  for  that."  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  state  the  comment  of  newspapers 
outside  the  state  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  New  York  newspapers. 


New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.) 
Let  US  examine,  frankly  and  unreservedly,  the  case 
of  Governor  Odell.    He  was  for  many  years  Senator 


THBRB  HAS  BEEN  NO  TROUBLE;  ONLY  A  SLIGHT  OIFFER- 
ENCB  OP  OV\tH\OV<. —HarftrU  WeeUy 

Piatt's  most  beloved  and  trusted  agent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Republican  party  in  this  state.  Now  he 
has  ceased  to  be  the  agent  of  his  party  because  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  state,  he  is  their  sworn  agent 
and  representative  in  the  office  of  governor.  Senator 
Piatt  insisted  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
situation,  that  Mr.  Odell  as  governor  was  no  less  his 
agent  and  the  party's  agent  than  he  was  before  he  be- 
came governor.  This  contention  Governor  Odell  de- 
nied absolutely,  and  upon  that  rock  they  split.  No 
man  knows  better  than  he  the  real  meaning  of  the 
issue  that  he  has  raised,  for  he  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience on  both  sides  of  it  and  knows  that  in  opposing 
the  senator's  side  he  is  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
boss  system  of  government.  He  is  doubtless  an  "in- 
grate"  in  the  eyes  of  the  head  of  that  system  and  of 
all  its  disciples,  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  people  who  be- 
lieve in  popular  government,  in  high  devotion  to  pub- 
lic duty,  in  the  old-fashioned  theory  that  "public  office 
is  a  public  trust,"  he  has  only  to  continue  on  his  pres- 
ent course  to  make  himself  one  of  the  first  patriots  of 
his  time. 

Newburgh  (N.  V.)  Daily  News  (Rep.) 

There  Is  only  one  verdict  to  be  rendered  in  regard 
to  Senator  Piatt's  action,  and  treacherous  and  abom- 
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inable  are  the  words  with  which  to  express  it  The 
governor  had  hardly  been  elected  before  Mr.  Piatt 
began  to  make  announcements  intending  to  convey  to 
the  public  mind  the  knowledge  of  his  supremacy  over 
the  head  of  the  state.  With  one  accord  the  citizens 
resented  the  senator's  masterful  tone,  and  no  unusual 
vision  is  required  to  perceive  that  the  senator  will  not 
be  supported  by  them  in  his  unreasonable  attack  upon 
the  governor.  The  senator's  long  policy  of  discred- 
iting and  undermining  governors  chosen  by  the  Re- 
publican party  will  not  be  successful  in  this  instance. 
He  may  be  asst^red  of  that.  Manifestations  of  his 
power  in  that  direction,  if  not  in  others,  must  be  sus- 
pended during  the  present  administration,  if  not  per- 
manently discontinued. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  American  (Rep.) 

The  rejoicing  in  New  York  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  governor's  personal  victory  over  Senator  Piatt, 
rather  than  to  the  defeat  of  the  latter's  project.  Piatt 
has  been  defied  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  gover- 
nors of  New  York,  yet  he  has  survived,  while  all  who 
have  ventured  to  cross  swords  with  him  have  disap- 
peared beneath  the  surface  of  the  political  ocean. 
While  it  may,  therefore,  be  premature  to  figure  upon 
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8BNATOR  MATT— "There's  a  beert-breaklng  eicbt,  Willlem." 
OOVBRNOR    STONB— "Heurt4)reaUngl      Why,    sir,  if*  eacri- 
tacioua."— MAuM>jI£>  N*rik  Amtrican 

the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Piatt,  his  statement  that  in 
future  Odell  will  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  implies  that  his  surrender  is 
complete.  Governor  Odell,  in  this  controversy,  which 
was  not  of  his  own  seeking,  acted  for  the  interests  of 
his  state.  If  he  continues  to  do  this  while  he  is  gov- 
ernor, he  will  lay  a  strong  foundation  as  leader  of  his 
party.  New  York's  need  in  politics  is  for  men  who 
will  give  honest  and  enlightened  service  to  the  people, 
and  thereby  set  an  example  which  the  people  in  New 
York  city  will,  from  very  shame,  imitate.  The  gov- 
ernor seems  to  have  the  correct  idea,  and  if  he  main- 
tains his  gait  he  may  yet  force  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  New  York  city  to  be  honest  and  decent. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  NortA  AmeritoM  (Rep.) 
Governor  Odell's  victory  over  Piatt  in  New  York 
shows  how  precarious  is  the  authority  of  a  political 
boss  when  it  is  sturdily  defied  and  denied.  Piatt  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  open  and  public  coercitm  of 
Governor  Odell,  a  man  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
basis  and  nature  of  a  boss's  control  of  political  affairs. 
He  ordered  the  governor  to  do  certain  things  affecting 
not  only  the  party,  but  the  body  politic,  and  the  gov- 
ernor flatly  refused  to  be  a  puppet  worked  with  a 
string  in  public.  Having  threatened  with  an  empty 
gun  and  been  told  to  shoot  and  be  hanged,  the  bluster- 
ing boss  was  left  in  a  ridiculous  position,  and  ridicule 
is  fatal  to  false  pretense. 


New  York  Press  (Rep.) 
The  party,  both  the  organization  and  the  general 
body  of  voters,  does  not  stand  with  Piatt.  It  stands 
with  Governor  Odell,  who  has  dared  to  do  what  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  dared  not — to  free  the  governorship 
of  this  state  from  the  private  purposes  and  vicious 
practises  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  Quiggs  and  Gibbses. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus  (Dem.) 

Plattism  has  for  years  been  a  burning  shame  and 
disgrace  to  this  state ;  it  has  been  a  foul  blot  upcm  the 
state's  escutcheon.  But  a  decent  gratitude  and  regard 
for  the  proprieties  should  estop  the  beneficiaries  of 
Plattism  from  "knocking"  the  "old  man."  And  Ben- 
jamin B.  Odell,  Jr.,  by  the  grace  of  Piatt,  governor, 
etc.,  is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  Plattism. 

4> 

England's  Reasons  for  Rejecting  the  Canal 
Treaty 
The  reasons  which  actuated  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  rejection  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
(see  Public  Opinion,  March  21)  are  found  in  a  note 
from  Lord  Lansdowne,  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
made  public  March  25.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  trea^ 
is  said  to  be  "an  international  contract  of  unquestion- 
able validity;  a  contract  which,  according  to  well- 
established  international  usage,  ought  not  to  be  abro- 
gated or  modified,  save  with  the  consent  of  both  the 
parties  to  the  contract."  The  senate  amendments  are 
objectionable  because  they  would  permit  "a  one-sided 
arrangement  under  which  Great  Britain  would  be  de- 
barred from  any  warlike  action  in  or  around  the  canal 
while  the  United  States  would  be  liable  to  resort  to 
such  action  to  whatever  extent  they  might  deem  nec- 
essary to  secure  their  own  safety."  "Thit  note  ctoses 
with  an  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  meet  the  views  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  statement  that  Great  Britain  would  on  this  occa- 
sion have  been  ready  to  consider  in  a  friendly  spirit 
any  amendments  of  the  treaty  "not  inconsistent  with 
principles  accepted  by  both  governments."  The  New 
York  Press  (Rep.)  makes  this  striking  comment  on 
Lord  Lansdowne's  note : 


There  is  no  new  thing  and  only  c»ie  remarkable 
thing  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  dispatch  accompanying  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  convention,  returned  as  mutilated. 
That  remarkable  but  inevitable  and  expected  thing  is 
that  we  find  a  British  foreign  secretary  stating  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  department  of  state  and  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  as  represented  by  the  entire  Amer- 
ican press,  with  a  few  eccentric  or  merely  blackguard 
exceptions,  as  his  reasons  for  rejecting  a  professedly 
American  treaty.  No  further  evidence  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  contemporary  United  States  senate  from 
the  true  American  spirit  of  its  time  will  be  probably 
wanted  after  this  by  that  unenviable  individual,  its 
historian.  Lord  Lansdowne  says  that  the  original 
convention  was  proposed  and  drafted  entirely  by  our 
government  and  merely  accepted  by  his  own.  TTiis  is 
absolute  fact.  Lord  Lansdowne  says  that  no  treaty 
can  be  abrogated  without  mutual  consent  This  is  not 
merely  absolute  fact,  but  American  law,  as  set  forth 
in  the  government's  official  intematicmal  law  digest. 
Lord  Lansdowne  says  that  any  abrogation  without  a 
substitute  would  leave  both  parties  free  to  work  their 
will  at  the  isthmus.  This  is  a  point  against  albvogi,- 
tion  already  made  in  American  journals,  notably  oar 
stalwart  Republican  contemporary,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Lord  Lansdowne  says  that  the  Suez  con- 
vention clause  incorporated  in  the  Davis  amendment 
was  drawn  to  save  the  defensive  rights  of  the  khedive. 
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the  owner  of  the  territory,  and  not  Great  Britain,  the 
owner  of  the  canal.  Hence  it  might  be  applied  for 
Nicaragua's  benefit,  but  not  for  thait  of  the  United 
States.  Lord  Lansdowne  indicates  that  th&  interna- 
tional neutralization  clause  expunged  by  the  senate 
would  have  bound  every  maritime  power  against  an  ait- 
tack  on  the  canal.  This  is  the  point  on  which  the  late 
Dr.  Wharton,  most  distinguished  of  our  international 
lawyers,  and  Mr.  Gustavus  Whitely,  a  writer  of  note 
on  subjects  of  diplomaftic  discussion,  have  dwelt  in 
demonstrating  that  a  complete  neutralization  was  a 
practical  acceptance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  so  far  as 
the  canal  is  concerned.  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  brief, 
shows  himself  a  good  American  in  rejecting  this  nom- 
inally American  instrument,  to  which  Russian  intrigue 
and  Irish  votes  will  probably  be  shown  to  have  con- 
tributed the  chief  ingredients. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press  (Rep.) 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  met  tiie  changes  proposed  by 
the  United  States  in  a  spirit  which  distinctly  invites 
negotiation.  Instead  of  closing  the  door  on  any  fur- 
ther adjustment,  the  entire  tone  and  temper  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  dispatch  suggests  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate agreement.  Senator  Morgan's  truculent  de- 
mands for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
without  waiting  for  England  are  shown  to  be  utterly 
needless.  While  nothing  is  said  directly,  the  studious- 
ly friendly  and  amicable  accent  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
language  proves,  as  far  as  mere  intent  apart  from 
wordfe  can  prove  anything,  that  Great  Britain  stands 
ready  to  consider  the  issues  at  stake  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual compromise  and  ccmdliation,  asking  only  that 
there  shall  be  fair  treatment  all  around. 
Washing^ton  (D.  C.)  Star  (ind.) 

Each  government  is  now  better  advised  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  other  than  ever  before,  and  if  neither 
has  as  yet  shown  its  full  hand,  neither  Is  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  the  other  is  holding  back.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken  over  here,  England  wants  a  quid  pro  quo. 
She  is  playing  for  a  settlement  of  all  her  differences 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  canal  question,  she 
thinks,  will  stand  her  in  hand  in  the  general  summing 
up.  The  United  States,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  will  not 
seek  to  evade  any  presentation  of  any  legitimate  ques- 
tion. But  the  first  of  all  considerations  is  an  Ameri- 
can canal,  constructed  with  American  capital,  pri- 
marily for  the  world's  service,  but  never  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  become  a  source  of  danger  or  weakness 
to  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 

The  Nebraska  Senatorial  Elections 

The  Nebraska  legfislature  Thursday  elected  two 
United  States  senators,  both  Republicans.  They  are 
Governor  Chas.  H.  Dietrich,  who  will  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Hayward,  who  died  last 
year,  and  Joseph  H.  Millard,  who  is  to  succeed  ex- 
Senator  John  M.  Thurston.  This  result  was  reached 
at  noon  in  the  last  dav  tii  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. There  had  b<*ei  •  deadlock  throughout  the  two 
and  a  half  months  of  tii.  session.  Joseph  H.  Millard 
and  Charles  H.  Dietrich  are  both  bankers.  Neither 
had  been  prominent  in  politics  until  within  the  last 
year.  Senator-elect  Millard  was  bom  in  Hamilton, 
Canada,  in  1836.  He  came  to  Nebraska  in  1856  and 
has  lived  since  then  in  Omaha.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Omaha  National  bank,  of  which  institution  he 
is  still  the  president.  He  was  for  many  years  a  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  but  has  not  been 
connected  with  the  road  under  the  re-organization. 
He  has  never  held  a  public  oflSce.  Charles  H.  Die- 
trich, elected  for  the  short  term,  is  governor  of  Ne- 


braska and  president  of  the  German  National  bank  of 
Hastings.  He  was  bom  at  Aurora,  111.,  in  1853,  and 
came  to  this  State  in  1887.  Prior  to  his  nomination 
for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  last  year  he  had 
never  been  in  politics. 

E.  RosBWATKK,  Editar  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  in  an  Address  to 
ithe  Legislature 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Republicans 
of  Nebraska.  I  wired  a  message  to  the  president  an 
hotu-  ago  that  the  pledge  I  made  to  him  in  December 
that  the  Republicans  of  Nebraska  would  send  two  Re- 
publican senators  to  Washington  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  choice  you  have  made  I  believe  will  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  Republicanism.  I  realize  that  I  am  perhaps 
not  a  proper  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  high  of- 
fice because  I  am  unfortunately  engaged  in  a  business 
in  which  I  frequently  have  to  tread  on  too  many  peo- 
ple's corns.  I  will  continue  at  the  old  stand,  battling 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Republican  party. 
Omaha  (Neb.)   World-fferaU (Hem.) 

As  during  the  senatorial  struggle  there  was  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  corporations  were 
seeking  to  control  the  election,  so  now  that  an  elec- 
tion is  accomplished  there  is  no  eflfdrt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  result  is  a  corporation  victory.  Mr.  Die- 
trich is  a  partisan  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri.  Mr. 
Millard  has  for  years  been  known  as  an  intimate  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  although  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  the  general  manager  of  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri.  Consequently  it  would  seem 
that  so  far  as  corporations  are  concerned  the  Burling- 
t9n  &  Missouri  has  secured  the  better  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 

T^Jiere  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
senators  from  Nebraska  will  be  heartily  welcomed  at 
the  national  capital,  not  merely  because  they  will  take 
two  places  which  it  was  feared  would  remain  vacant, 
but  also  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  service  to 
which  they  have  unexpectedly  been  called.  Mr.  Mil- 
lard has  long  been  influential  in  financial  and  indus- 
trial affairs,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Dietrich  to  the 
governorship  of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  state  last  fall  amply 
testifies  to  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  (Dem.) 

The  result  is  a  defeat  for  the  Nebraska  Bryanites, 
who  had  looked  forward  quite  confidently  to  carrying 
through  a  trade  which  would  have  given  them  one  of 
the  senatorships  in  return  for  enough  votes  to  elect 
some  anti-organization  Republican.  This  was  not 
to  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  remarkable  pau- 
city of  political  talent  in  Nebraska.  On  the  one  side 
we  have  only  roaring  demagogues  for  leaders,  while 
on  the  other  political  affairs  seem  to  be  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  railroad  agents  and  bank  presidents.  But, 
doubtless,  the  president  and  Mr.  Hanna  will  find 
these  two  Nebraska  bank  presidents  very  pleasant 
men  to  do  business  with  in  Washington. 

4> 

The  New  Civil  Service  Commissioner 

Washinj^on  Correspondent  New  York  Times 
Some  disappointment  is  expressed  by  friends  of 
civil  service  reform  in  and  out  of  the  service  of  the 
government  because  the  president  has  chosen  ex-Rep- 
resentative Rodenberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  civil  service 
commissioner  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Mark  S.  Brewer. 
That  Mr.  Rodenberg  has  not  been  a  consistent  friend 
of  civil  service  is  shovm  by  his  record  in  congress. 
On  Feb.  17,  1900,  when  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill  was  under  consideration  in 
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the  house,  a  vote  was  taken  on  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  that  part  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation for  the  salaries  of  three  civil  service  commis- 
sioners, examiner,  clerks,  and  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, and  Mr.  Rodenberg  was  one  of  seventy-seven 
members  who  voted  "Yea."  Mr.  Rodenberg  is  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a  politician  as  long 
as  he  has  had  a  chance  to  think  about  making  a  career. 
It  is  assumed  by  the  anxious  civil  service  reformers 
that  the  president  has  assured  himself  of  Mr.  Roden- 
berg's  present  attitude  toward  reform,  and  feels  that 
he  will  not  undertake  to  undermine  it. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Newt  (Ind.  Dem.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary appointment,  it  will  be  set  down  as  the  most 
scandalous  appointive  act  which  can  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  any  president  in  recent  history.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  is  on  record,  over  and  over  again,  as  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  the  merit  system  and  as  pledged  to 
its  maintenance  and  extension.  His  party  is  pledged 
likewise.  Irrespective  of  all  pledges,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  president's  own.opinion,  to  intrust  the  en- 
forcement of  any  law  to  a  man  who  has  publicly  re- 
corded his  desire  to  undermine  and  destroy  it  is  a 
flagrant  and  outrageous  breach  of  trust.  Some  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  may  be  forthcoming;  if  so,  it 
will  be  welcomed  with  delight  by  all  honest  men.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  appointment  appears  to  be  a  deliber- 
ate stab  at  the  merit  system,  and  thus  an  outrageous 
violation  not  only  of  the  president's  personal  pledges, 
but  of  his  duty  as  an  honest  executive. 

New  York  Evening  />M/(Ind.) 
We  know  that  this  is  no  "backward  step"  in  civil 
service  reform,  because  President  McKinley  promised 
that  none  should  be  taken  during  his  administration. 
Yet  we  remember  how  some  one  once  flattered  Bis- 
marck for  his  unwavering  policy,  nulla  vestigia  retror- 
sum.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  honest  Bismarck,  "no  steps 
backward,  but  a  great  many  zigzags."  Mr.  Roden- 
berg in  the  civil  service  commission  represents  the 
president's  most  characteristic  zigzag. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Timet  (Dem.) 

Mr.  Rodenberg's  appointment  is  an  ideal  one.  As 
a  man  in  charge  of  a  trust  the  subject-matter  of  which 
his  superiors  desire  to  see  destroyed,  he  will  doubtless 
prove  a  careful  and  enthusiastic  representative  of  the 
administration  policy,  and  an  effective  agency  in  com- 
pleting the  work  of  demolition  so  successfully  inaugu- 
rated by  Mr.  McKinley. 

New  York  Timet  (Dem.) 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Rodenberg  is  a  mistake 
of  which  tne  best  and  only  sufficient  correction  is  the 
withdrawal  of  the  appointment.  Unless  so  corrected, 
it  will  strengthen  the  spoilsmen  and  weaken  the  merit 
system.  If  the  president  did  not  know  Mr.  Roden- 
berg's record,  he  knows  it  now.  It  is  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient cause  for  revoking  the  appointment. 


Reports  on  Cuba 

A  number  of  senators  and  representatives  have  vis- 
ited Cuba  since  the  adjournment  of  congfress,  and  on 
their  return  have  expressed  the  opinions  they  enter- 
tain after  a  personal  investigation  of  political  affairs  in 
the  island.  Senator  Proctor  said  in  Havana  last 
week:  "I  have  conferred  with  delegates  and  other 
prominent  Cuban  officials  in  Havana  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Piatt 
amendment  will  be  accepted.  The  more  the  Cubans 
consider  the  matter,  the  more  they  see  that  the  Piatt 
amendment  is  best  for  Cuba." 


Representative  Stevens  of  Minnesota,  who  has 
had  a  c(Mnparatively  long  visit  in  Cuba,  says  that  noth- 
ing but  f reedcwn  for  Cuba  affords  a  settlement  of  tiie 
Cub^  question.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with  iht 
sugar  and  tobacco  producing  possibilities  of  Cuba,  and 
he  says  that  with  cheap  labor  Cuba  can  produce  sugar 
at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  producing  Iwet 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  By  extending  a  protecto- 
rate over  Cuba  and  its  industries,  he  says,  the  beet 
sugar  interest  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  cane 
sugar  industry,  will  be  ruined.  "The  situation,  I  will 
admit,  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  business  and  commer- 
cial interests  are  looking  to  us  to  deal  very  liberally 
with  the  natives,  the  laboring  and  peasant  classes,  and 
at  the  same  time  open  up  our  markets  to  the  compe- 
tition of  labor  worth  less  than  half  of  what  is  paid  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  place  some  of  our  growing 
industries  in  open  competition  with  those  where  na- 
ture deals  with  a  liberal  if  not  a  most  lavish  hand.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  turmoil  and  trouble  at  first  un- 
der a  home  government.  But  every  nation  has  its 
ups  and  downs.  I  believe  the  Piatt  amendment  will 
be  accepted.  If  gfiven  peace  for  twenty  years,  the 
richness  of  that  country  will  be  wonderful." 

Representative  Vespasian  Warner,  of  Illinois,  has 
returned  to  the  city  after  a  visit  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  He  predicts  that  Cuba  will  be  in  a  state  of  rev- 
olution within  ninety  days  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  within  three 
months  this  government  will  be  compelled  to  subdue 
the  uprising  and  establish  a  permanent  protectorate. 
Mr.  Warner  makes  this  statement  after  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  conditions  and  after  having 
interviewed  many  of  the  most  prominent  Cubans  and 
Spaniards  in  the  island.  He  was  informed,  he  states, 
by  almost  every  capitalist  and  banker  now  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  island,  that  when  the  military  forces  of  this 
government  leave,  they  will  accompany  them.  "Of 
course  the  constitutional  convention  will  accept  the 
Piatt  amendment  if  the  members  have  not  done  so  al- 
ready. As  soon  as  this  can  be  ratified,  we  will  have 
to  get  out  and  leave  the  island  to  its  lawful  owners. 
This  was  our  solemn  promise  and  we  will  have  to  stick 
to  it.  But  it  seems  a  sin  to  do  this  when  all  is  quiet 
and  everybody  has  settled  down  to  work  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  most  fertile  stretch  of  soil  in  the  world." 

Representative  Davis  of  Florida,  who  discerns  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  certain  persons  to  ignore  our 
promises  to  Cuba,  and  who  objects  to  annexation  be- 
cause it  would  injure  Florida,  says  that  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  ours  whether  the  Cubans  quarrel  among  them- 
selves after  our  withdrawal.  He  is  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate withdrawal  from  the  island  and  the  government 
of  Cuba  by  the  Cubans. 


Who  Began  the   Philippine  Hostilities? 

From  Bulletin  VII  of  the  Philippine  Information  Society 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  February,  an  insur- 
gent officer  came  to  the  front  with  a  detail  of  men,  and 
attempted  to  pass  the  guard  on  the  San  Juan  bridge, 
our  guard  being  stationed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge.  The  Nebraska  sentinel  drove  them  back  with- 
out firing,  but  a  few  minutes  before  9  o'clock  that 
evening  a  large  body  of  insurgent  troops  made  an  ad- 
vance on  the  South  Dakota  outposts,  which  fell  back 
rather  than  fire.  About  the  same  time  the  insurgents 
came  in  force  to  the  east  end  of  the  San  Juan  bridge, 
in  front  of  the  Nebraska  regiment.  For  several  nights 
prior  thereto,  a  lieutenant  in  the  insurgent  army  had 
been  coming  regularly  to  our  outpost  No.  2,  of  the 
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Nebraska  regiment,  and  attempting  to  force  the  out- 
post back  and  insisted  on  posting  his  g^rd  within 
the  Nebraska  lines ;  and  at  this  time  and  in  the  dark- 
ness he  again  appeared  with  a  detail  of  about  six  men 
and  approached  Private  Grayson,  of  Company  D, 
First  Nebraska  volunteers,  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  out- 
post No.  2.  He,  after  halting  them  three  times  with- 
out effect,  fired,  killing  the  lieutenant,  whose  men  re- 
turned the  fire,  and  then  retreiated.  Immediately  rock- 
ets were  sent  up  by  the  Filipinos,  and  they  commenced 
firing  all  along  the  line. 

The  attack  was  repulsed,  as  all  know.  That  night 
Aguinaldo  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  he  followed  this  the 
next  day  with  another  proclamation  showing  how  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  a  rising  of  the  natives  against  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Manila  was  planned  for  a  few  days  later,  but 
the  conspiracy  was  detected  and  foiled. 

The  editors  would  say  that  after  careful  study  of 
all  the  accessible  evidence,  they  find  that  according  to 
the  most  authoritative  statements  the  outbreak  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  a  trespass  by  four  armed  Filipi- 
nos on  territory  admitted  by  the  Filipino  in  command 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
The  action  of  the  Filipino  trespassers  seems  to  have 
been  an  instance  of  bad  discipline  in  the  insurgent 
army.  Certainly  it  was  not  ordered  on  that  date  by 
the  insurgent  leaders,  although  the  indications  are 
that  the  leaders  had  planned  to  attack  in  a  few  days. 
The  claim  that  pur  forces  instigated  the  attack  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  votes  necessary  to  ratify  the 
treaty  is  absolutely  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editors. 


The  President's  Tour 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 

On  his  westward  journey  President  McKinley  will 
stop  at  El  Paso  to  shake  hands  with  President  Diaz 
of  the  Mexican  republic.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
this  handshaking  shall  be  done  while  each  president 
is  standing  in  his  own  country,  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Rio  Grande.  But  this  somewhat  spectacular  event 
will  not  be  of  so  much  importance  as  the  visit  of  the 
president  to  Senator  Hoar  in  Worcester. 

The  president's  tour  of  the  country  will  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  on  record.  It  will  come  at  a 
time  when  no  political  motives  can  be  ascribed  to  it. 
He  will  meet  all  parties,  not  as  a  Republican  president, 
but  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  and  in  this 
capacity  all  parties  will  unite  in  paying  him  honor. 
The  presidential  party  will  start  for  the  Pacific  coast 
the  last  of  April,  and  will  travel  in  an  elegantly  ap- 
pointed special  train,  one  car  of  which  will  be  fitted 
up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  reporters,  secretaries,  and 
telegraph  operators.  The  party  will  go  by  way  of 
New  Orleans,  through  Texas  and  Arizona  to  South- 
em  California.  At  San  Francisco  the  president  will 
witness  the  launching  of  the  battleship  Ohio.  From 
that  city  the  route  will  be  along  the  coast  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  the  return  to  Canton  will  be  through  Mon- 
tana, Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

Starting  ag^in  from  Canton  the  president  will  later 
journey  east,  taking  in  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  He  intends  to  be  present  at  the  Harvard 
and  Wellesley  commencements,  visit  Senator  Hoar  a 
few  days  and  pay  his  respects  to  Yale  and  New  Haven. 
While  the  president  is  in  Cambridge  we  hope  the  Bos- 
ton Tooley  club  will  call  on  him  and  see  what  a  real, 
live  "emperor"  looks*  like. 


FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

The  New  Italian  Ministry 

Rome  Correspondent  New  York  Htrald 

I  have  just  had  the  honor  of  being  received  by 
the  president  of  the  council  of  ministers.  No  lengthy 
introduction  of  Signor  Zanardelli  is  necessary.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  remark  that  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  constitution  of  modern  Italy  he  personified 
the  noblest  and  most  enlightened  patriotism.  He 
is  an  eminent  jurist,  in  a  country  which  contains 
many,  and  he  has  always  maintained  a  very  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Italian  parliament,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments.  King 
Victor  Emanuel  III,  if  desirous  of  inaugurating  his 
reign  with  a  ministry  animated  by  broad,  liberal, 
progressive  ideas,  certainly  could  not  have  called  to 
the  presidency  a  statesman  of  wider  or  more  profound 
culture  or  one  who  enjoys  greater  esteem  than  Sigiior 
Zanardelli. 

Referring  to  the  young  king,  who  at  the  present 
moment  is  awakening  such  a  spirit  of  hope  in  Italy, 
the  president  declared  that  he  is  both  well  informed 
and  extremely  studious.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  un- 
derstanding any  question  in  a  general  way.  He  in- 
sists upon  knowing  all  the  details,  particularly  of 
those  connected  with  Italy's  foreign  policy,  in  which 
the  sovereign's  influence  is  expressed  habitually  and 
more  directly. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  the  ministry 
formed  by  the  adherents  of  different  groups  in  the 
chamber  the  premier  said:  "I  had  no  idea  of  form- 
ing a  coalition  ministry.  But  the  position  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  was  so  obscure  and  called  so 
imperatively  for  a  prompt  solution  that  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  accept  without  discussion  a  combina- 
tion necessitated  solely  by  the  existing  conditions. 
The  position  assuredly  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  the 
affirmation  of  the  ministerial  program,  which  is 
based  upon  respect  for  liberty  and  the  constitution 
and  pn  fiscal  and  economical  reforms,  has  restored 
calm.  The  struggle  will  be  long  and  difficult,  but 
victory  is  certain,  for  our  financial  progfram  cor- 
responds to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country, 
and  this  ministry  is  the  first  that  has  dared  to  strike 
out  boldly  in  this  direction." 

Foreign  politics  then  claimed  attention.  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  bring  up  too  suddenly  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  moment,  that  of  the  triple  alliance, 
which  expires  within  a  comparatively  brief  period, 
and  with  which  the  entire  European  press  is  occupied, 
but  the  president  did  not  allow  me  to  complete  my 
hesitating  allusion,  and  remarked,  with  the  utmost 
frankness  and  clearness:  "Yes,  the  present  ministry 
will  have  to  deal  with  this  question.  No  discussion 
is  possible  upon  the  score  of  previous  engagements, 
and  Italy  will  carry  them  out,  but  as  regards  the  fu- 
ture, Italy  will  not  bind  herself  until  after  ripe  re- 
flection. The  interests  of  the  country  must  come 
before  any  other  consideration.     The  ministry  will 
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have  to  deal  not  only  with  treaties  of  alliance  but  also 
with  treaties  of  commerce,  and  you  know  how  much 
influence  in  practise  commerciiil  relations  can  have 
upon  politick  relations.  In  this  case  the  pohtical 
treaties  of  alliance  of  Italy  will  expire  before  the 
treaties  of  commerce,  but  we  shall  know  long  in  ad- 
vance what  decision  to  take  in  regard  both  to  one 
and  the  other. 


"  RUSSIA  IS   THRBATBNBO  WITH  INTERNAL  DI80RDBRS." 

"In  any  case,  if  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  should 
take  place,  they  can  have  no  other  object  than  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  any  suspicion  of  animosity  toward  France 
should  be  dissipated — a  suspicion  that  has  been  mani- 
fested more  than  once.  It  is  the  duty  of  tis  all  to  work 
for  this  object  since  France  and  Italy  ought  under  all 
circumstances  to  remain  friends." 

4> 

The  Protection  of  Kings 

London  Sptctator 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  is  right  in  saying  that  the  power 
of  kings  has  increased  of  late,  or,  as  Mr.  Balfour  put 
it,  they  have  become  more  "important  factors"  in  the 
political  life  of  their  dominions ;  but  they  have  to  en- 
dure at  least  one  unfortunate  consequence  of  that, 
for  them,  encouraging  change.  The  importance  of 
their  lives,  and  consequently  the  danger  to  their  lives, 
has  increased  as  much  as  their  power.  The  danger 
to  the  kings  is,  indeed,  extreme — much  greater  than 
the  public  knows,  or  people  would  not  be  so  severe 
on  the  practise  of  clearing  railway  stations  when  a 
king  travels — and  with  it  the  danger  to  order,  peace, 
and  consistent  policy  in  Europe.  The  assassination  of 
the  czar,  for  instance,  would  this  moment  throw  all 
Europe  into  tremor,  might  indefinitely  increase  the 
power  of  the  military  party  in  Russia,  and  therefore 
the  risk  of  war,  and  might  aflfect  for  evil  the  whole 
future  of  northern  Asia. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  would 
let  loose  the  wildest  ambitions,  possibly  even,  though 
we  do  not  think  it,  ending  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  while  we  can 
hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the  position  of  Europe  if 
Weiland,  the  locksmith  who  assailed  him,  had  de- 
stroyed the  German  emperor's  eye,  and  with  it  either 
his  brain  or  his  life.  Even  the  attempt  of  Sipido,  so 
discreditably  condoned  in  Belgium,  might  have  seri- 
ously affected  politics,  for  Belgium  only  exists  be- 
cause Englishmen  fancy  its  existence  diminishes  the 
risk  of  sudden  invasion,  and  in  their  rage  they  might 
have  forgotten  that.  The  presidents,  again,  though 
they  have  shorter  reigns  than  the  kings,  have  while 


they  reign  poUtical  powers  as  great,  and  while  the 
death  of  Mr.  McKinley  would  greatly  affect  American 
politics,  that  of  M.  Loubet  would  almost  certainly 
be  followed  by  a  military  or  popular  explosion.  It  is 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  fcM*  a  moment 
whether  it  is  possible  by  precaution  to  guarantee  a 
sovereign's  or  a  president's  life. 

We  fear  it  is  nearly  impossible  unless  the  sovereign 
condemns  himself,  a^  Alexander  III  practically  did, 
to  imprisonment  for  life  in  his  own  palace.  Penalties 
appear  to  be  entirely  useless,  for  the  semi-lunatics 
take  no  heed  of  them,  and  the  assassins  proper  are 
of  necessity  indifferent  to  death,  which  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cases  they  are  prepared  to  inflict 
upon  themselves.  Police  prevention  is  not  perfect, 
though  it  does  much,  for  if  it  were  perfect  there  would 
be  no  assassinations,  and  there  are.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  to  prevent  a  man  in  the  street  from  reach- 
ing the  king  either  by  bombshell,  bullet,  or  knife,  and 
experience  shows  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in- 
soluble. When  detectives  have  done  their  utmost 
the  liability  of  monarchs  to  be  killed  will,  we  fear, 
always  remain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  serious  draw- 
backs to  an  institution  which,  though  hardly  de- 
fensible by  pure  reason — most  of  the  arguments  for  it 
being  really  arguments  for  gravity  in  politics — seems 
to  be  protected  by  some  instinct  in  humanity  which 
must  have  a  basis  in  proved  utility.  The  ultimate 
origin  of  that  instinct,  we  cannot  but  presume,  is  the 
passionate  desire  of  men  to  be  led  by  one  who  never 
can  gain  by  treachery  or  desertion.  Kings  have  been 
guilty  of  almost  every  crime,  but  we  can  remember 
but  one  in  history  who  ever  betrayed  his  people  for  a 
bribe.  Anyhow,  the  kings  survive  everything,  from 
subjugation,  as  in  Prussia,  to  revolt,  as  in  Spain,  and 
the  man  who  could  devise  a  scheme  to  make  their  as- 
sassination impossible  would  do  a  service  to  the  world. 
He  would  return  to  monarchs  their  serenity,  and, 
therefore,  their  judicial  sense. 

* 

The  Navies  of  Russia  and  Japan 

Chicago  (HI.)    Timtt-Herald 
Rumors  of  a  possible  conflict  between  Russia  and 
Japanese  fleets  will  arouse  curiosity  as  to  the  naval 
strength  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  an  inquiry  will 


ROLLING  UP  TROUBLB  FOR  THB  CZKH—Mtunrnfclu  Jm 

show  that  Russia  has  apparently  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  her  plucky  rival.  Of  all  the  sea  powers, 
Japan  is  the  weakest,  and  that,  too,  after  almost  every 
naval  factor  is  taken  into  account,  so  that  the  number 
of  vessels,  their  age,  displacement,  and  armament  are 
included.     She   ranks   seventh,    while   Russia   ranks- 
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third,  coming  after  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  pre- 
ceding, besides  Japan,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Taking,  now,  the  figures  for  Russia  and 
Japan,  we  find  that  when  number  and  class  alone  are 
considered,  the  rating  is  as  follows : 

Russia     Japan 

Battleships    34  7 

Armored  cruisers    23  33 

Unprotected  cruisers   26  13 

Torpedo  vessels  S3  13 

Torpedo  boats  180  58 

Total    306  114 

The  displacement  for  the  whole  number  of  vessels 
is  512,000  tons  for  Russia  and  239,000  for  Japan,  but 
Russia  has  a  relatively  larger  number  of  old  ships,  and 
after  allowance  is  made  for  age  and  deterioration,  the 
fighting  weight  is  adjusted  to  397,000  tons  for  Russia 
and  211,000  tons  for  Japan.  Again,  in  considering 
the  classes  of  boats,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
large  new  battleships  far  outrank  all  others.  Of  these, 
Russia  has  11  and  Japan  6,  built  or  projected. 

In  the  matter  of  armament,  Russia  has  a  distinc- 
tion not  only  over  Japan,  but  over  all  the  other  pow- 
ers. Her  ships  are  the  most  niunerously  armed,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  apparent  superiority 
comes  frcwn  the  excessive  employment  of  very  small, 
light,  quick-firing  and  machine  guns.  Of  breech- 
loaders, Russia  has  393,  Japan  no;  torpedo  tubes, 
Russia  625,  Japan  314.  A  table  of  the  quick-firing 
guns  reads : 

Russia  Japan 

8.0-inch    30 

6.0-inch    396  184 

4.7-inch    68  117 

i2-pounder    57  13 

Small  q.-f.  and  machine  guns 2,168  835 

Total    3,589  1.168 

The  total  armament  for  the  two  navies  is:  Russia, 
3,607;  Japan,  1,592. 

On  the  mere  presentment  of  these  figures  Russia's 
advantages  seem  to  be  overwhelming,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  part  of  her  navy  is  permanently 
requisitioned  for  European  waters  and  that  distance 
counts  largely  in  favor  of  Japan.    Another  fact  also 


JOHN  CALLS  FOR  HKVP.—Jtf/mua/Mi  TrOumt 

helps  to  overcome  the  disparity  in  ships — ^the  Cossacks 
are  landlubbers,  the  Japanese  are  born  water-rats.  It 
is  a  fact  also  that  Japan  is  in  a  better  position  than 
Russia  for  hurrying  troops  to  Korea  and  China,  and, 
of  course,  if  England  took  part  in  the  fray,  the  Rus- 
sian navy  would  amount  to  no  more  than  a  cipher. 


Revolutionary  Movements  in  Russia 

It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  sig- 
nificance of  recent  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Russia. 
The  more  sensational  press  dispatches  report  a  sort 
of  reign  of  terror,  in  which  continuous  rioting  by  the 
student  body  and  plots  against  the  czar's  life  figure 
largely.    That  the  more  gloomy  reports  of  last  week 


WHO  WOULD  NOT  BB  A  MERRY,  MBRRY  CZAR  ? 

were  exaggerated  in  tone  is  quite  certain.  The  New 
York  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis  had  a  dispatch  on  Sun- 
day warning  its  readers  against  the  acceptance  of 
highly-colored  reports  from  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. There  is  as  yet  nothing  to  connect  the  student 
outbreaks  with  a  recrudescence  of  Nihilist  activity. 
But  a  dispatch  coming  from  London  on  Monday  re- 
ported that  the  czar's  life  had  been  attempted  by  a 
member  of  his  majesty's  household,  according  to  a 
dispatch  received  by  the  Morning  Leader  from  its  cor- 
respondent at  Kieff.  The  report  is  believed  in  gov- 
ernment circles  here,  inasmuch  as  the  telegraph  cen- 
sorship is  less  rigid  in  its  application  to  the  interior 
towns  than  in  St.  Petersburg,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
news  to  leak  out  quickly  from  that  channel.  The  of- 
ficer who  made  the  attempt,  the  dispatch  says,  fired  at 
the  czar,  but  missed.  Seizure  by  his  majesty's  per- 
sonal guards  being  imminent,  the  man  turned  his 
weapon  upon  himself  and  committed  suicide. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  wired  on  Sunday  that  "A  revolu- 
tionary committee  composed  of  seventy-two  members 
has  been  arrested  after  a  desperate  defense,  the  revo- 
lutionists firing  at  the  police.  Two  secret  revolution- 
ary printing  presses  were  seized  in  connection  with 
the  arrest.  Altogether  3,000  arrests  have  been  made. 
It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  ministers  now  wear 
steel  cuirasses.  The  Associated  Press  dispatches  of  the 
same  date  do  not  mention  this  occurrence,  but  report 
that  the  minister  of  education  is  considering,  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  university  stu- 
dents, a  proposal  to  admit  anyone  qualified  to  enter 
the  universities  to  examination  for  university  diplomas, 
whether  they  ever  attended  the  universities  or  not. 
This,  however,  would  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  result  from  restrictions  of  uni- 
versity freedom.  Sixty-nine  students  who  were  ar- 
rested during  the  recent  riots  have  been  released. 

Prince  Krapotkin,  who  is  now  in  New  York  city, 
g^ve  out  on  Saturday  a  protest  signed  by  seventy-four 
Russian  Nihilists  here  and  in  Europe  against  the 
forcible  enrollment  of  the  Russian  students  in  the 
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army  of  the  czar  as  a  punishment  for  political  agita- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg.  The  protest  is  addressed  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  among  the  signers  is  Prince 
Krapotkin  himself.  The  protest  begins  by  stating 
that  "the  czar's  government  has  inaugurated  a  new 
century  with  a  new  crime"  in  the  disciplining  of  these 
students.  It  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  probable 
treatment  of  the  students  while  serving  in  the  army, 
and  continues: 

And  yet  these  young  men  are  the  hope  of  Russia.  Our 
motherland  is  not  too  rich  in  educated  people  to  count  for 
nothing  the  striking  out  of  200  young  minds,  200  young  ener- 
gies, from  the  ranks  of  her  brain  workers.  This,  however, 
is,  no  doubt,  only  the  beginning.  Everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  czar's  government,  which  acts  on  the  principle 
that  it  never  errs,  will  go  further  in  its  cannibalism.  Thus 
one  more  generation  of  the  best  young  men  will  be  taken 
away  from  social  life,  and  the  basis  of  one  more  epoch  of 
mediocrity  and  lack  of  consciousness  and  spirit  will  be  created. 

It  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  "the  conscience,  of 
the  whole  civilized  world"  to  invoke  its  condemnation 
of  the  government  of  the  czar. 

The  American  press  is  fairly  unanimous  in  taking 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  immediate  future  of  the  empire 
as  far  as  internal  peace  is  concerned. 

Various  Topics 

JAPAN  AGAINST  RUSSIA:  "Japan  has  made  direct 
representations  to  St.  Petersburg  against  the  Manchurian 
convention,"  says  a  dispatch  to  the  Times,  from  Tokio,  dated 
Saturday,  "but  the  result  is  not  yet  known.  Japanese  public 
opinion  is  very  strong  on  the  subject.  The  cabinet  is  prudent 
and  pacific,  but  impressed  by  the  national  enthusiasm,  which 
is  certain  to  become  uncontrollable  if  there  is  any  undue 
yielding."  The  Yokohama  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
who  records  various  indications  of  preparations  for  war  on 
the  part  of  Japan,  says:  "Interviews  have  appeared  with 
prominent  statesmen,  all  breathing  the  war  spirit  and  ex- 
pressing the  general  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
Russia  a  free  hand  in  Manchuria.  This  is  the  gravest  crisis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Japan  since  her  war  with  China." 

WAR'S  EFFECT  IN  AUSTRALIA:  The  war  in  South 
Africa  has  drained  from  Australia  more  than  10,000  workers ; 
has  lessened  the  inflow  of  British  capital  for  the  development 
of  new  mines,  and,  combined  with  the  remarkable  industrial 
boom  in  Europe,  has  fully  stopped  emigration  to  Australia, 
America,  with  its  industrial  activity,  has  drawn  all  continen- 
tal emigration  to  itself,  and  Great  Britain  has  had  no  labor 
to  spare.  Australia  has  never  been  favorable  to  continental 
emigration,  and  even  in  this  year  of  scarcity  in  the  labor 
market,  New  Zealand  repelled  the  advances  of  a  large  Aus- 
trian colony  which  would  have  settled  in  the  state.  Further- 
more, the  demand  for  food  stuffs  in  South  Africa  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  farming  pursuit,  which  has  prevented  the  usual 
desertions  from  agricultural  ranks  to  the  mining  rushes.  All 
these  causes  have  contributed  to  lessen  the  output  of  Austra- 
lian gold  this  year. — Perth  Correspondent  Chicago  Times- 
Record. 

KING  EDWARD'S  INCOME:  King  Edward,  it  ap- 
pears, demands  an  income  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
Queen  Victoria  receive<i.  The  late  queen  had  $1,925,000  from 
the  civil  list,  but  King  Edward  will  ask  for  $2,950,000,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  size  of  his  household.  The  civil  list,  as  a 
London  paper  explains,  represents  a  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  its  rights  in  the  crown  properties.  George  III, 
who  was  the  first  sovereign  to  give  up  these  rights  to  the 
nation,  received  a  civil  list  of  $4,500,000  at  one  time  and  yet 
went  into  debt  over  $15,000,000,  which  parliament  had  to  pay. 
The  crown  lands  fell  oS  in  value,' however,  so  that  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  the  surplus  revenues  only 
amounted  to  $900,000.  The  queen,  however,  was  granted  a 
civil  list  of  $1,925,000,  the  properties  improved  in  value,  and 
now  the  surplus  revenues  amount  to  $2,250,000,  so  that  King 
Edward  may  feel  he  is  only  asking  for  his  own  when  he  asks 
an  increase  in  his  civil  list,  since  the  revenues  warrant  it  and 
his  establishment  is  naturally  more  costly  to  maintain  than 
Queen  Victoria's. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

Cooperative  Colonization  in  Washington 

Chicago  Ri{ord.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  latest  attempt  at  cooperative  colonization  in 
America  has  been  introduced  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington by  a  cousin  of  the  late  Frances  E.  Willard, 
along  the  lines  advanced  some  three  years  ago  by  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs,  the  socialist  leader.  Cyrus  Field  Wil- 
lard was  formerly  Mr.  Debs's  private  secretary,  and 
when  Mr.  Debs  abandoned  his  plan  to  establish  a  co- 
operative brotherhood  with  an  initial  colony  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  Mr.  Willard  took  up  the  task. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  public  in  general  has  heard 
but  little  of  the  aggregation  of  laboring  men  and  their 
families  at  work  on  300  acres  of  land  near  the  west 
channel  of  Puget  sound,  it  is  true  that,  after  two  years' 
existence,  it  is  a  success  and  that  it  represents  a  kind 
of  cooperation  which  is  new. 

The  colony,  the  Cooperative  Brotherhood,  is  situ- 
ated at  Burley.  The  300  acres  of  land  was  purchased 
at  a  contract  price  of  $6,000,  of  which  sum  $3400  has 
already  been  paid  and  the  balance  is  being  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $200  per  month,  as  it  becomes  due,  with  no 
interest  on  deferred  payments.  The  land  is  the  only 
obligation  the  colony  has  on  its  fixed  capital.  This 
colony  of  125  members  is  rapidly  building  up  the  little 
city  they  have  founded.  A  saw  and  shingle  mill,  cost- 
ing more  than  $5,000,  is  in  operation.  About  twenty- 
five  substantial  dwellings  have  been  erected,  with  still 
others  building  as  each  month  passes.  There  is  a 
schoolhouse,  a  hotel,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  cigar  fac- 
tory, a  laundry,  and  a  large  bam,  where  the  animals 
of  the  colony  are  housed.  The  live  stock  consists  of 
ten  cows,  eight  horses  and  numerous  younger  cattle, 
pigs,  and  fowls.  Eight  hives  of  bees  have  been  in- 
stalled on  some  of  the  premises.  In  the  large  hotel 
building  the  colonists  publish  a  little  paper  each  week, 
which  they  call  the  Co-operator.  One  of  the  principal 
lines  of  industry  in  Burley  is  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber and  especially  shingles'.  This  latter  product  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  finds  a  ready  market  at 
Tacoma,  and  the  shingle  mill  is  proving  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  In  fact,  the  colony  as  a  whole 
is  realizing  a  successful  business,  as  can  readily  be 
seen  when  one  takes  into  consideration  that  it  began 
with  nothing  and  today  has  $16,000  in  excess  of  lia- 
bilities. 

Although  this  Burley  colony  today  stands  as  the 
representative  of  the  Cooperative  Brotherhood,  yet  the 
organization  is  meant  to  be  national,  even  intema- 
ional,  in  its  scope.  It  already  has  members  in  twenty- 
six  states  and  in  all  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Some 
of  the  leaders  who  have  watched  the  economics  of 
cooperation  as  put  into  practise  by  the  leaders  of  trusts 
for  the  benefit  of  stockholders,  say  tha*  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Cooperative  Brotherhood  may  rightly  be 
termed  "A  people's  trust."  Under  the  head  of  "A 
Statement  of  Plans  and  Purposes"  in  some  printed 
maitter  issued  from  the  little  newspaper  c^ce  of  the 
colony,  the  following  is  quoted : 
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Xhe  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cooperative  brotherhood 
are  to  organize  persons  for  the  cooperative  production  of 
w-ealth;  to  secure  the  equitable  distribution  thereof  among 
those  producing  it,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  wage  system 
M^ithin  the  organization;  to  provide  for  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  by  persons 
so  organized,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  recognize 
in  a  practical  way  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  In  order  to 
secure  the  collective  ownership  of  the  land  and  means  of  pro- 
duction, all  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  except  one  share  for 
each  director,  has  been  conveyed  to  a  board  of  twelve  trus- 
tees, who  are  forbidden  to  sell,  convey  or  in  any  manner 
encumber  it,  but  must  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  present 
and  future  members.* 

No  dividends  are  declared  or  paid  on  any  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  All  the  fixed  capital,  as  rapid- 
ly as  it  is  created,  is  considered  as  a  partial  payment 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  All  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industries,  other  than  the  fixed  capital,  are 
used  to  supply  the  wants  and  furnish  comforts  and 
education  to  the  colonists.  It  also  goes  toward  fur- 
nishing employment  and  a  home  for  all  so  entitled, 
under  the  by-laws  of  the  organization.  The  young, 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick  are  provided  for.  A 
I>ercentage  is  iset  aside  for  contingencies,  liabilities, 
and  expansion  of  industries.  Labor  checks  are  used 
exclusively,  which  are  good  at  wholesale  rates  on  the 
general  store  of  the  brotherhood.  The  state  of  Wash- 
ington allows  6  cents  a  day  for  each  child  of  school 
age  who  is  a  regular  attendant.  In  the  colony  this 
sum  is  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
and  buying  necessary  books.  There  are  at  present 
1,200  non-resident  or  contributing  members  of  the 
Burley  colony.  Among  these  is  Governor  Rogers  and 
a  number  of  state  officials  of  Washington.  Religious- 
ly the  colonists  of  Burley  enjoy  perfect  freedom  from 
interference.  Politically  they  are  supposed  to  exer- 
cise the  same  freedom  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
members  of  a  communistic  colony. 

Tenant  Farming  in  the  United  States 

Providence  (R.  I.)  /ournal.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
One  of  the  less  conspicuous  facts  that  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  census  reports  that  are  issuing  from 
Washington  is  that  landlordism  and  tenant  farming 
are  increasing  with  surprising  rapidity  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  sections  of  our  country.  While  the  new 
conditions  thus  revealed  are  Capable  of  two  widely 
different  interpretations,  one  of  those  possible  mean- 
ings is  such  as  to  make  the  geoeral  fact  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  change  that  has 
brought  about  this  condition  seems  to  have  been  go- 
ing on  during  the  last  twenty  years,  though  it  has 
been  most  rapid,  as  the  census  figures  show,  during 
the  last  ten.  The  percentage  of  farms  worked  by 
tenants  instead  of  owners  has  increased  largely  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  extreme  west.  For 
the  Avhole  country,  for  the  last  decade,  the  number 
of  such  farms  has  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as 
the  population  of  the  nation,  twice  as  fast  as  the 
number  of  farms  worked  by  owners  and  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  purely  agricultural  population.  Com- 
menting on  this  fact,  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  the  chief 
statistician  of  the  agricultural  division  of  the  census, 
maintains  that  it  really  shows  not  a  degradation  of 
the  rural  population,  but  an  uplifting  of  it.  To  some 
extent  that  is  probably  true.  In  the  south,  as  is  well 
known,  many  Negroes  and  former  farm  hands,  as  well 
as  some  farmers'  sons,  have  in  late  years  attained  to 
the  ability  to  hire  farms  to  work  for  their  own  profit, 
thus  rising  considerably  in  the  industrial  scale.  This 
would  account  for  some  of  the  increase  in  tenant 


farming  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  a  pleasing  rather 
than  a  disturbing  fact,  though,  of  course,  it  may  also 
be  said  that  if  circumstances  had  been  more  favorable 
these  same  men  might  have  become  farm  owners,  as, 
was  the  custom  with  the  young  men  of  earlier  gen- 
erations, and  so  have  risen  still  higher  in  the  scale. 

But  this  will  not  account  for  all  the  increase,  es- 
pecially in  other  sections  of  the  country.  To  what- 
ever extent  the  army  of  tenant  farmers  has  been  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  wage-earners,  whether 
urban  or  rural  employees,  it  is  a  matter  for  .satisfac- 
tion. But  to  the  extent  that  it  includes  those  whcc 
have  sunk  from  the  condition  of  ownership  or  who 
might  have  become  owners,  the  change  is  not  a 
healthful  one  for  either  them  or  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Perhaps  when  the  complete  census  figures  are 
available  it  will  be  possible  to  separate  the  two 
classes  and  so  secure  a  surer  interpretation.  But  we 
know  already  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  at 
least,  the  change  that  is  taking  place  is  not  a  whole- 
some one.  In  the  middle  west,  for  example,  many 
farmers  are  moving  into  the  towns  and,  apparently 
finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  ready  purchasers  for 
their  abandoned  properties  at  the  prices  they  desire, 
are  renting  them.  Corroborative  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  recent  complaints  of  the  merchants  in 
the  smaller  towns  of  Illinois,  who,  even  before  the 
census  reports  were  {Jublished,  were  saying  that  the 
supplanting  of  owners  by  tenants  on  the  surround- 
ing farms  was  injuring  their  trade.  Tenant  farmers, 
according  to  Ihein,  do  not  pay  their  bills  as  promptly, 
can  not  afford  to  buy  as  much  and  do  not  develop 
the  farms  with  as  much  energy  or  with  as  improved 
agricultural  machinery  as  may  be  found  employed  by 
those  who  own  their  lands.  Whether  these  objec- 
tions to  the  tenant  system  are  exaggerated  or  not  and 
whether  the  new  tenant  farmers  are  those  who  have 
fallen  from  a  higher  estate  or  those  who  are  working 
their  way  up  from  a  lower  one,  so  much  at  any  rate 
is  true,  that  a  wide  prevalence  of  tenant  farming  is  an 
undesirable  condition.  It  seems  that  each  farm  is 
forced  to  become  the  support  of  two  families,  or  at 
least  the  full  support  of  one  and  a  part  support  of  an- 
other, and  that  is  putting  a  heavier  burden  on  the  land 
than  it  can  usually  stand.  Long  continued,  the  sys- 
tem is  pretty  sure  to  bring  all  the  interested  persons 
into  trouble. 


The  Pension  System  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway 

Mr.  George  G.  Tunell  in  the  March  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  gives  the  main  features  of  the  system 
for  pensioning  employees,  adopted  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  company.  The  plan  was 
adopted  a  year  ago,  a  pension  board  of  five  officials  of 
the  company  was  appointed,  and  an  appropriation 
was  made  of  $200,000  or  so  much  of  it  as  might  be 
needed. 


The  plan  provides  for  pensioning  all  employees 
who  have  fulfilled  certain  conditions,  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
system  departs  from  all  beneficiary  or  insurance  plans 
to  which  employees  are  contributors.  The  pensioners 
fall  into  two  classes.  All  employees  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy  years,  who  have  been  thirty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  shall  be  retired 
and  pensioned.  This  clause  is  not  mandatory  in  its 
application  to  executive  officers  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors.    All  employees  sixty-five  to  sixty- 
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nine  years  of  age,  inclusive  of  both  years,  who  have 
been  thirty  or  more  years  in  the  service,  and  who  may 
have  beccone  incapacitated,  may  be  retired  and  pen- 
sioned at  the  discretion  of  the  pension  board. 

The  size  of  the  pension  apy  one  will  get  depends 
upon  two  conditions,  the  number  of  years  of  service 
and  the  amount  of  pay  received.  To  be  exact  the 
monthly  allowance  paid  each  person  granted  a  pen- 
sion will  be,  for  each  year  of  service  one  per  cent  .of 
the  average  regular  monthly  pay  for  the  ten  years  next 
preceding  retirement.  Thus  no  person  pensioned  will 
receive  less  than  30  per  cent  of  his  salary.  To  have 
a  concrete  illustration  of  what  a  man  would  receive 
who  has  just  been  placed  on  the  pension  roll  let  us 
^assume  that  his  average  monthly  pay  for  the  ten  years 
■next  preceding  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  $100, 
;and  the  years  of  his  service  were  31.5,  then  his  month- 
ily  pension  would  be  31.5  per  cent  of  $100,  or  $31.50. 
One  of  the  first  persons  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  had 
been  fifty-three  years  in  the  service  of  the  company 
and  thus  continues  to  receive  more  than  one-half  of 
his  regular  pay.  Both  the  company  and  the  em- 
ployees after  a  year's  fair  trial  of  the  system  seem  well 
satisfied  with  results,  though  certain  modifications 
may  be  necessary  before  it  is  perfected. 

Ten  Thousand  Murders  a  Year 
The  Chicago  Times-Herald  presents  the  following 
table  showing  the  average  number  of  murders  com- 
mitted annually  in  the  states  of  the  union  during  the 
last  decade: 

South  Carolina aai     Delaware  48 

Georgia  381      Maryland  a8o 

Florida  IS7      District  of  Columbia....     34 

Ohio  33a      Virginia   3f>S 

Indiana   aaS     West  Virginia  87 

Illinois  31S      North  Carolina 285 

Michigan   «>S      Kentucky  398 

Wisconsin   IS4      Tennessee  408 

Minnesota   IS9     Alabama  461 

Iowa   aoa      Mississippi   317 

Missouri   362     Louisiana  3S8 

North  Dakoto  ap     Texas   1,021 

South  Dakota  45     Arkansas   305 

Nebraska  168     Montana   90 

Kansas   235     Wyoming  22 

Maine  18     Colorado  252 

New  Hampshire 9     New  Mexico  58 

Vermont  6     Arizona  43 

Massachusetta  96     Utah   57 

Rhode  Island  S^      Nevada    3^ 

Connecticut  73     Wa^o  27 

New  York  S12     Washington   102 

New  Jersey  120     Oregon    79 

Pennsylvania  312     Cahforma  422 

San  Francisco  (Calit.)  News-Letter 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Texas  is  responsible  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  murders  committed  in  the  United  States,  a 
fact  which  disproves  the  contention  of  criminologists 
that  crime  is  in  proportion  to  density  of  population. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  Illinois,  with  a  population  of 
5,800,000,  averages  a  less  number  of  homicides  annu- 
ally than  Mississippi,  with  a  population  of  only  1,65b,- 
000.  Vermortt,  with  a  population  of  35o,o«o,  has  only 
six  murders  a  year,  while  Nevada,  with  a  population 
of  only  60,000,  has  an  average  of  39  homicides  annu- 
ally. The  five  New  England  states  have  an  annual 
combined  average  of  248  murders,  while  in  Califor- 
nia alone  there  are  422.  With  a  homicidal  record  of 
ten  thousand  murders  a  year,  the  task  that  is  before 
the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  home,  and  the  state, 
is  big  enough  to  stagger  optimism  and  Christian 
courage. 


Various  Topics 

MEMORIAL  OF  A  REPORTER'S  SERVICE:  The 
King's  Daughters  settlement,  of  New  York,  has  issued  in- 
vitations for  the  formal  opening  of  the  order^s  second  house, 
named  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  house  in  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  which,  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  Mr.  Riis 
rendered  towards  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
of  the  East  Side. 

THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION  has  started 
a  national  movement  to  bring  about  settlement  of  all  labor 
troubles  by  arbitration.  A  large  committee,  appointed  to 
further  the  plan,  contains  both  employers  and  employed; 
among  its  members  are  Seth  Low,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop 
Potter,  Professor  Felix  Adler,  and  many  representatives  of 
railroad,  mining,  and  labor  interests. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  MURDERERS:  Mr.  C  S. 
Sparks,  of  Cincinnati,  thinks  that  a  much  better  use  can  be 
made  of  the  murderer  than  to  kill  him.  His  plan  is  to  con- 
fine the  murderers  in  prison  for  life,  make  them  woric,  and 
contribute  their  production  to  the  support  of  those  who  had 
been  dependent  on  their  victims — the  widows,  children,  or 
parents. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  OF  MILWAUKEE 
are  planning  to  establish  a  public  loan  office  on  the  general 
plan  of  the  Workingmen's  Loan  association,  of  Boston;  the 
Provident  Loan  society,  of  New  York  city;  the  Provident 
Loan  company,  of  Buffalo,  and  the  State  Pawners'  sodetj. 
of  Chicago.  The  oldest  of  the  public  loan  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  is  that  founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  in 
Boston  in  1887. 

THE  HEALTH  HOME  AT  CONEY  ISLAND  re- 
cently received  a  donation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  bath- 
ing houses  and  a  pavilion.  The  health  home  provides  fresh- 
air  outings  in  the  summer  for  mothers  with  ailing  infants. 
The  length  of  these  outings  is  usually  one  week,  although 
the  stay  may  be  prolonged  if  necessary.  Last  year  7,385 
mothers  and  sick  infants  received  outings  at  this  home.  The 
new  pavilion  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  home. 

THE  VESTA  MILLS  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  con- 
fess the  failure  of  their  experiment  in  using  Negro  labor  ex- 
clusively in  the  manipulation  of  delicate  spinning  machinery. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  experience  showed  that  Negroes 
could  be  useful  if  they  chose  in  this  capacity,  but  that  thejr 
did  not  choose;  that  they  were  not  dependable  as  a  class, 
and  needed  oversight,  the  cost  of  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  difference  in  the  wages  with  which  they  were 
content. 

DIVORCE  IN  CANADA:  A  resolution  is  to  be  intto- 
duced  by  a  private  member  at  the  present  session  of  the  Ca- 
nadian parliament  with  the  object  of  abolishing  the  practise 
which  now  obtains  in  Canada  in  respect  to  applications  for 
divorce,  and  to  establish  a  Canadian  divorce  court.  Public 
sentiment  has  been'  growing  in  favor  of  such  a  court  and  has 
become  more  pronounced  in  consequence  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the 
Delpit  case. 

BISHOP  SATTERLEE  ON  DOMESTIC  SERVICE: 
Bishop  Satterlee,  of  the  Episcopal  see  of  Washington,  pro- 
poses to  reform  things  by  establishing  a  school  to  give  girls  a 
special  training  for  domestic  service.  Some  of  the  leading 
women  of  Washington  are  interested  in  the  proposed  train- 
ing school.  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Mrs.  Leiter,  Mrs.  Lodge, 
and  Miss  Paulding,  Chauncey  M.  Depew's  niece,  are  enthu- 
siastic upon  the  subject,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
experiment  may  be  tried. 

THE  HECLA  IRON  WORKS,  of  Brooklyn,  employing 
about  725  men,  recently  established  a  cooperative  system  of 
sharing  profits  among  officers  and  workmen.  In  discussing 
the  innovation,  the  secretary  said :  "Many  of  our  empl<>y«e> 
have  been  with  us  a  long  time,  in  some  instances  twenQr- 
four  years,  and  we  have  felt  that  they  deserved  some  reward. 
Many  heads  of  departments,  therefore,  have  been  made  prac- 
tically stockholders.  That  is,  they  will  get,  in  addition  to 
their  salary,  such  a  per  cent  of  interest  as  the  dividends  of 
the  company  shall  earn." 
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SCIENTIFIC 

The  Topophone 

Seitntifit  American,  New  York 

The  United  States  government  has  established  393 
fog-signals,  120  bell  buoys,  73  whistling  buoys,  and 
44  light-vessels  with  fog-signals  on  or  near  the  shores 
of  ks  navigable  waters.  Other  nations  have  similarly 
guarded  their  coasts.  Every  vessel  that  floats  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  carry  some  kind  of  a  fog  signal.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  sounds,  such  as  echoes,  break- 
ers, etc.,  whose  direction  the  mariner  needs  to  know 
to  prevent  accident.  The  topophone  has  been  devised 
to  accomplish  just  this  thing,  and  also  to  hear  sounds 
at  greater  distances  than  is  possible  with  the  unas- 
sisted ear.  With  its  use  the  mariner  can  determine 
the  direction  of  any  sound  before  it  can  be  heard  with- 
out the  instrument.  The  topophone  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, light  in  weight,  portable,  can  be  used  in  any 
part  of  a  vessel,  and  any  one  with  normal  hearing  can 
soon  become  prescient  in  its  use. 

It  consists  of  two  acoustic  receivers  or  trumpets, 
pointing  in  opposite  directions  and  supported  on  a 
vertical  shaft — see  Fig.  i.  From  the  lower  ends  of 
the  trumpets  extend  rubber  tubes  connected  with  the 
ears  by  specially  constructed  ear-pieces.  The  observer 
holds  the  shaft  so  that  the  instrument  is  above  his 
head ;  if  a  sound  is  heard  in  either  ear — ^the  right  ear. 


Figure  I. 

for  example — it  shows  at  once  that  the  sounds  must  be 
somewhere  on  his  right-hand  side.  If  he  then  turns 
to  the  right  until  the  sound  is  heard  in  his  left  ear,  it 
shows  tl^t  he  has  passed  the  direction  of  the  sotmd. 
If  he  then  oscillates  the  trumpets  so  that  the  sound  is 
heard  alternately  in  each  ear,  the  sound  will  be  in  a 
direction  inside  the  angle  of  oscillation;  this  angle 


generally  is  about  one  point  of  the  compass.     The 
operation  is  simple,  and  takes  but  a  few  seconds. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  the  sound  is  ascertained, 
the  observer  can  keep  the  topophone  pointed  in  its  di- 
rection, and,  knowing  the  speed  of  the  vessel  and  its 
course,  the  location  of  the  sound  can  be  quickly  plotted 
accurately  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample: Suppose  the  observer  locates  the  direction  of 
the  fog-signal  at  Beaver  Tail,  at  first  as  due  north — 
see 'Fig.  2  (A) — ^that  the  vessel's  course  is  NEJ^E, 
and  that  after  die  vessel  has  gone  one  and  a  half  miles 
the  direction  of  the  signal  is  west,  by  a  very  simple 
calculation  it  will  be  known  that  when  the  vessel  was 


Figure  1, 

at  A  it  was  about  one  mile,  and  when  at  B  about  one 
and  one-eighth  miles  from  the  fog-signal.  If  the  di- 
rections of  the  fog-signals  at  Beaver  Tail  and  at  Bren- 
ton  Reef  light-vessel  are  determined  by  the  topophone, 
the  location  of  the  vessel  can  at  once  be  plotted.  The 
topophone  is  the  invention  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  P. 
Heap,  engineer  of  third  lighthouse  district,  S.  I. 

The  People  of  Mars* 

Charles  Fitzhugh  Talman,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  in  the 
IVeather  Review,  Washington 

The  climates  of  other  planets  than  our  own  form  a 
subject  which  will  perhaps  largely  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  future  meteorologists  who,  with  more  efficient 
means  of  observation  than  we  now  possess,  may  find 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  atmospheres  im- 
portant aid  in  the  elucidation  of  many  obscure  phases 
of  their  science. 

Already,  in  the  study  of  the  planet  Mars,  certain 
interesting  and  seemingly  anomalous  atmospheric  con- 
ditions have  been  observed.  The  insolation  of  this 
planet,  per  unit  of  area,  is  less  than  lialf  that  of  the 
earth.  This  circumstance  would  seem  to  imply  a  rig- 
orous climate,  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  aver- 
age temperature  at  the  Martian  surface  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  our  own  globe. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  a  similarity  between  the 
terrestrial  and  Martian  climates,  and  this  fact  leads  up 
to  the  perennial  topic  of  the  planet's  inhabitants. 
Never  does  there  occur  a  favorable  opposition  of  Mars, 
that  the  newspapers  do  not  seize  the  opportunity  to 
publish  more  or  less  fantastic  dissertations  on  this  in- 
exhaustible subject,  in  which  the  sometimes  relatively 
sober  and  moderate  intention  of  the  writers  is  com- 
pletely misinterpreted  by  extravagant  pictures,  pur- 
porting to  be  faithful  portrayals  of  the  Martians  and 


*  See  PmLic  OriKiON,  Much  14,  «8 
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Of  the  conditions  of  life  on  their  planet.  At  the  same 
time  hare-brained  speculators  spring  up  everywhere 
prepared  to  show  us  exactly  how  to  telegraph  across 
the  abyss  of  space  and  communicate  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  sister  world. 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out  how 
unphilosophical,  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  is  the 
question,  "Are  there  people  on  Mars?"  In  the  writ- 
ings of  many  latter-day  litterateurs,  and  not  a  few  pro- 
fessional scientists,  we  find  glib  references  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  or  that  planet,  and  the  use  of  these  words 
implies  the  assumption  that  life,  from  its  necessarily 
simple  beginnings,  has,  in  each  world  where  it  exists, 
ultimately  developed  one  and  only  one  species  more 
or  less  like  the  human  race,  and  clearly  differentiated 
from  and  superior  to  all  the  other  speaes  produced  in 
the  same  world.  But  nothing  that  we  know  of  the 
evolutionary  process  warrants  such  an  assumption. 

The  imaginable  forms  which  living  matter  may  as- 
sume are  infinitely  diverse.  Look  forth  upon  the 
myriad  species  of  organic  beings — ^plants  and  animals 
— which  our  own  world  contains.  Where  among  them 
all  can  you  find  an  organism,  other  than  man,  which, 
if  placed  upon  Mars,  would  be  intellectually  capable  of 
communicating  with  us?  What  success  would  we  have 
in  attempting  to  telegraph  to  a  race  of  horses  or 
guinea  pigs,  for  example? 

On  our  own  planet  the  development  of  life  appar- 
ently entered,  at  an  early  stage,  upon  two  diverse 
roads.  The  forms  subsequently  evolved,  though  prob- 
ably of  common  ancestry,  are  nevertheless  clearly  and 
naturally  divided  into  two  g^reat  kingdoms,  the  ani- 
mal and  the  vegetal.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  course  of  events  has  been  the  same  in 
other  worlds  than  ours.  For  example,  it  may  be  that 
on  Mars  plant  life  only  exists.  Now,  suppose  that,  as 
the  speculators  on  this  subject  commonly  assume, 
Mars  has  supported  life  longer  than  the  earth.  In 
such  a  case  the  plant  forms  would  presumably  have 
reached  a  high  state  of  development;  plants  would 
there  exist  compared  with  which  our  highest  plants, 
such  as  daisies  and  asters,  are  simple  and  rudimen- 
tary. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any 
plant,  however  high  in  the  scale,  could  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  human  race. 

However,  I  think  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  if  life  has  been  produced  at  all  upon  other  plan- 
ets than  our  own,  it  has  assumed  forms  of  which  we 
know  nothing ;  forms  which  may  be  neither  animal  nor 
vegetal,  which  transcend  our  experience,  and  of 
which  we  are  therefore  quite  unable  to  conceive. 
Given  life,  plastic  and  protean,  and  the  laws  of  proba- 
bilities, and  such  a  result  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

4> 

Man's  Place  in  Nature 

From  an  Address  delivered  by  W.  J.  McGkk,  Retiring  President 

of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reprinted  in  Science,  New  York,  March  22. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  most  memorable 
contribution  to  knowledge  ("Man's  Place  in  Nature," 
1863,)  Huxley  made  mention  of  certain  similarities 
between  the  activities  of  anthropoids  and  those  of 
men ;  and,  while  the  burden  of  the  work  was  devoted 
to  structural  homologies,  the  initial  keynote  was  re- 
touched here  and  there  throughout  the  discussion. 
Huxley's  classic  contribution  to  anthropology  needs 
no  encomium ;  it  was  a  pioneer's  mile-mark  of  prog- 
ress, erected  under  difficulties ;  and  it  suffices  that  all 
later  travelers  have  found  it  in  the  direct  way  of  ex- 
perimental truth.    Yet  it  is  worth  while,  now  and  then. 


to  take  stock  of  advances  subsequent  to,  and  largely 
consequent  on,  the  Huxleian  declaration. 

Since  Huxley's  pioneer  work,  a  host  of  investi- 
gators have  carried  forward  the  study  of  structural 
homologies  connecting  the  genus  Homo  with  lower 
genera  and  orders ;  and  today  the  physical  similarities 
are  among  the  commonplaces  of  knowledge,  whatso- 
ever the  background  of  philosophical  opinion  concern- 
ing cause  and  sequence.  During  the  last  decade  or 
two  the  investigators  themselves,  with  scarce  an  ex- 
ception, have  gone  one  step  further,  and  now  include 
sequence  of  development  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
as  among  the  commonplaces  of  opinion,  whatsoever 
the  background  of  metaphysical  notion  as  to  cause. 
There  the  strictly  biologic  aspect  of  the  question  as  to 
man's  place  in  nature  may  safely  be  considered  to 
rest;  there  has  been  little  advance  in  opinion  beyond 
that  of  the  pioneer  in  1863 ;  but  the  data  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  knowledge  and  opinion  have  been 
diffused  widely. 

Since  Huxley's  prime  the  chief  advances  in  an- 
thropology have  related  to  what  men  do  and  what 
men  think ;  and  the  progress  has  been  such  as  to  in- 
dicate with  fairly  satisfactory  clearness  the  natural 
history  of  human  thinking  as  well  as  that  of  human 
doing.  Thereby  man's  place  in  nature  may  be  defined 
more  trenchantly  than  was  possible  in  1871 :  (i)  As 
shown  by  Huxley,  the  structure  of  Homo  saptms  is 
homologous  with  that  of  lower  orders,  while  the  mor- 
phologic differences  between  highest  anthropoids  and 
lowest  men  are  less  than  those  separating  lowest  men 
from  highest  men ;  (2)  As  suggested  by  Huxley  and 
established  by  later  researches,  the  activities  of  Homo 
sapiens  are  homologous  with  those  of  the  anthropoids, 
while  the  activital  range  between  club-using  gorilla 
and  tooth-using  savage  is  far  narrower  than  that  sep- 
arating the  zoomimic  savage  from  the  engine-using 
inventor;  (3)  As  shown  by  the  latest  researches,  the 
mental  workings  of  Homo  sapiens  are  homologous  with 
those  of  lower  animals,  while  the  range  from  the  in- 
stinct and  budding  reason  of  higher  animals  to  the 
thinking  of  lowest  man  would  seem  far  less  than  that 
separating  the  beast-fearing  savage  from  the  scientist 
or  statesman.  The  resemblances  and  differences  in 
doing  and  thinking  may  not  yet  be  measured  in  def- 
inite units,  as  are  cranial  capacities  and  facial  angles 
(though  the  recent  progress  in  experimental  psy- 
chology gives  promise  to  quantitative  determinations 
of  general  sort  at  no  distant  day);  yet  the  relations 
are  hardly  less  clear  and  tangible  than  those  custom- 
arily measured  in  inches  and  ounces  and  degrees. 

So,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  researches,  man  must 
be  placed  wholly  within  the  domain  of  nature,  yet 
above  all  other  organisms  at  heights  varjdng  widely 
with  that  highest  product  and  expression  of  nature, 
mental  power. 

Seeing  by  Electricity 

F.  E.  KrosMAN,  in  the  New  York  Timtt 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  short  reference 
to  an  experiment  by  Professor  Dubois  regarding  the 
action  of  electric  currents  upon  the  human  eye,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  some  experiments  I 
was  accidentally  led  to  make  in  this  direction  in  1878 
in  Chicago,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  solution 
of  the  probleip  of  seeing  by  electricity  would  ulti- 
mately be  found  in  electrically  exciting  the  retina  or 
nerves  of  the  eye,  independently  of  the  external  or 
light  process  with  which  nature  has  endowed  a  major- 
ity of  the  race  through  the  medium  of  the  external 
eye,  and  I  believe  that  through  this  medium  the  blind 
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will  be  made  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture as  they  are  now  enabled  to  judge  of  forms  and 
texture  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

My  experiments  have  enabled  me  to  produce  to 
my  own  vision  (with  my  eyes  closed)  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  This  was  done  by  varying  the  location  of 
the  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  battery,  as  related  to  the 
facial  nerves,  but  I  have  not  yet  secured  an  instrument 
of  sufficient  delicacy  and  adaptability  of  adjustment 
as  to  attune  the  electric  pulsations  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  these  nerves  to  which  the  application  is 
necessary. 

This  application  must  be  made  through  the 
medium  of  a  facial  mask  with  a  "loud  adjustment,"  as 
is  commonly  used  by  telephone  operators,  and  must 
be  quite  as  delicate  in  its  operation  as  that  wonderful 
instrument.  Since  it  is  all-important  to  impress  the 
optic  nerve  with  the  same  number  and  kind  of  im- 
pressions as  are  now  produced  by  light  waves,  the 
transmitter  for  such  an  apparatus  must  necessarily  be 
capable  of  receiving  light  waves  as  the  telephone  now 
receives  sound  waves  and  transposes  them  into  electric 
pulsations,  in  which  service  the  selenium  battery  will 
receive  its  fullest  development. 

I  am  led  to  make  this  matter  public  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Professor  Dubois's  article,  and  if  possible 
hasten  the  day  "when  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen," 
and  suggest  a  line  of  investigation  for  others  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  soonest  lead  to  the  success  I  had 
hoped  to  meet  with  and  thus  give  to  the  public  a  boon 
which  my  experience  with  the  telephone  has  con- 
vinced me  it  would  be  but  little  short  of  criminal  to 
patent. 

Various  Topics 

THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  ma- 
chine which  passes  under  the  fingers  of  tiie  blind  a  series  of 
reliefs  representing  the  same  object  in  different  positions — 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird,  or  any  other  object.  The  blind 
person  has  the  illusion  of  moving  scenes  just  as  pbotogra{^s 
passing  over  a  luminous  screen  lend  the  illusion  to  those 
with  sight.  Dr.  Dussaud,  of  the  psychological  institute  of 
Paris,  has  also  arranged  an  electric  vibrator  for  the  use  of 
the  deaf  who  are  incurable.  This  gives  them  the  notion  of 
musical  rhythm.  For  those  not  entirely  deaf  he  has  invented 
a  "gradual  amplifier  of  sounds,"  which  supplements  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  in  some  instances  improves  them.  The  doctor 
gave  a  number  of  statistics  already  furnished  by  him  to  the 
academy  of  medicine  and  the  society  of  biology,  showing  that 
these  methods  had  been  applied  during  the  last  four  years  to 
*  more  than  300  patients  affected  either  with  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness, and  that  in  most  cases  the  results  obtained  had  been  ex- 
tremely satisfactory. — Electrical  Review. 

NON-fERMANENCE  OF  WEIGHT:  Science  has  the 
following  remarks  upon  some  experiments  by  Heyd-Weiller 
which,  like  others  by  Loudolt,  seem  to  show  that  some  chem- 
ical reactions  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  change  of  total 
weight.  These  experiments  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
reviewers  as  throwing  doubt  upon  the  axiom  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  matter.  This  axiom  is  not,  however,  incompatible 
with  variation  of  total  weight  in  chemical  or  even  in  physical 
changes.  If  it  should  be  found,  for  example,  that  the  weight 
of  a  given  amount  of  lead  and  of  a  g^iven  amount  of  oxygen 
varied  with  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  a  standard  state 
of  lead  and  a  standard  state  of  oxygen  would  have  to  be 
adopted,  in  which  states  these  two  substances  would  always 
have  to  be  weighed,  and  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
matter  would  have  to  be  restated  in  this  form:  Given  so 
much  lead  and  so  much  oxygen  measured  by  weighing  under 
standard  conditions,  then,  whatever  changes  these  substances 
undergo,  the  amount  of  each  is  found  to  be  unchanged  if  both 
are  brought  back  to  standard  conditions  and  weighed.  Va- 
riation of  weight  with  physical  and  chemical  conditions  would, 
no  doubt,  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  gravitatioa 
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Easter 
By  Francts  H.  Tabor.' 
Reprinted  by  request  from  Public  .Opinion,  April  7,  1898. 
As  through  dark  winter's  vale  our  life-streams  sweep, 
Where  shades  of  summer's  lovely  dead  are  found — 
Like  ancient  Nilus  past  each  gloomy  mound 
Of  glory  buried  in  an  endless  sleep — 
So  sad  our  souls  we  can  not  choose  but  weep. 
And  fain  would  die  where  all  seems  dead  around; 
When  curving,  as  it  were,  with  sudden  bound. 
Life's  laughing  waters  into  sunshine  leap. 

And  on  the  ever-verdant  Easter  slope. 
To  where  pure  snow  melts  into  heavenly  blue. 
We  see  the  lilies  watched  by  angel  eyes. 
And  feel  that  from  its  summit,  crowned  by  hope. 
We  might  perchance  at  last  have  vision  true. 
And  learn  the  meaning  of  earth's  mysteries. 

The  Practise  of  Inamortality 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  recently  published  in  a 
booklet  his  view  of  the  immortal  life,  the  gist  of 
which  is  "Live  it,  and  it  will  prove  itself.  Live  the 
kind  of  life  that  you  ought  to  live  if  you  were  to  live 
forever,  and  your  doubt  will  disappear.  And  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  come  to  light  in  this  discussion — ^that 
all  fundamental  things  have  to  Be  assumed — makes  it 
plain  that  this  is  no  rash  venture,  but  the  soundest  and 
sanest  philosophy."  The  Chicago  Advance  comments 
as  follows  on  Dr.  Gladden's  words : 

The  practise  of  immortality  is  nothing  more,  nothing  less, 
than  the  practise  of  duty  day  by  day.  It  is  living  life  as  it 
ought  to  be  lived.  It  is  following  Jesus  in  the  way  of  unsel- 
fish service.  It  is  realizing  in  life  the  plan  of  which  Bush- 
nell  wrote  in  one  of  his  ndblest  sermons :  "Every  man's  life 
a  plan  of  God."  A  man  who  thus  lives  does  not  need  to  turn 
to  arguments  for  proof  of  his  immortality.  He  does  not  have 
to  rest  his  hope  of  immortality  on  the  argument  with  which 
Socrates  comforted  his  friends  and  cheered  his  own  spirit  in 
the  prison  at  Athens  before  drinking  the  deadly  hemlock,  for 
that  argument,  though  strong,  comes  far  short  of  demonstra- 
tion. Socrates  himself,  who  could  thus  calmly  argue  abottt 
immortality  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  was  a  far  better  argu- 
ment than  his  argument.  He  does  not  even  have  to  turn  to 
Paul's  argument  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Gjrinthians, 
strong  as  that  argument  is.  He  may  well  turn  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  for  the  confirmation  of  his  hope,  for  that  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  event  in  the  life  of  one  who  lived  the 
practise  of  immortality  so  constantly  and  fully  that  death 
could  not  long  hold  dominion  over  him. 

But  the  proof  of  immortality  which  is  most  satisfactory  to 
the  man  who  is  living  the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God  is  the  proof  which  comes  from  th'e  practise  of  immortal- 
ity, the  proof  which  is  a  quality  of  the  life  which  he  is  living, 
a  life  so  strong  and  full  that  it  has  in  it  the  promise  and 
potency  of  endlessness.  It  is  a  life  which  comes  from  God,  a 
life  which  is  sustained  by  God,  a  life  which  demonstrates  its 
lofty  nature  in  the  service  of  God,  a  life  which  tends  toward 
God,  a  life  which  death  can  not  harm.  And  let  not  this  fact 
escape  our  notice :  that  the  immortal  life,  when  lived  on  earth, 
is  eminently  practical.  It  is  not  a  vague  mysticism,  it  is  not 
a  dreaming  existence  lived  apart  from  the  daily  life  of  strug- 
gling mankind;  but  it  is  just  living  each  day  as  though  it 
were  a  part  of  the  life  eternal. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  TYRANNY 
Tbe  American  Unitarian  Association 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Christian  Register,  the 
Kev.  John  Cuckson  indicates  tiiat  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  in  the  Unitarian  churches  of  this 
country.  He  calls  in  question  the  arbitrary  authority 
that  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  association,  and,  while  granting  that 
the  present  officers  have  no  disposition  to  exercise  such 
authority,  he  affirms  that  the  system  is  vicious  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so : 

The  men  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  system  which  invests 
them  with  such  power  and  the  weakness  and  inexcusable 
indifference  of  parishes  which  barter  their  independence  and 
delegate  their  functions  to  outsiders.  These  evils  are  pecu- 
liar to  Unitarian  churches  in  which  there  is  no  clerical  court 
from  which  a  misjudged  minister  may  seek  protection  or  re- 
dress and  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  properly  constituted, 
to  which  churches  may  appeal.  The  question,  then,  is  whether 
our  ministers  and  churches  are  to  be  subject  to  a  personal 
Episcopalianism  to  which  Episcopalians  would  not  submit  for 
a  week.  My  contention  is  that  the  new  regime,  even  in  the 
bands  of  honorable  and  estimable  men,  is  a  menace  to  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  ministers  and  churches,  and  can  not 
fail  to  work  incalculable  mischief.  It  is  irritating,  torment- 
ing, tyrannical  to  men  whose  characters  are  above  reproach, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  free  Congregationalism  of 
which  we  boast — sometimes  without  good  reason. 
Boston  (Mass  )  Trainer  if/ 

The  Unitarians  have  often  been  praised  for  their 
liberality  and  for  their  freedom  from  all  forms  of 
ecdesiasticism,  and  they  have  taken  much  pride  in 
these  virtues,  if  so  they  may  be  called;  but  evidently 
there  is  another  side  to  this  liberality  and  this  freedom 
from  autocratic  domination.  If  a  man  is  condemned 
unheard,  evidently  this  is  a  little  too  much  of  freedom 
from  ecclesiastidsm.  If  he  is  compelled  to  accept  an 
unjust  verdict  without  hope  of  redress,  we  do  not  go 
too  far  in  asstuning  that  this  is  a  degree  of  liberty  not 
to  be  commended.  It  would  seem  that  the  Unitarians 
have  gone  somewhat  too  far  in  their  distrust  of  "con- 
sociations" and  bishops.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  no  organization  that  is  effective  in  a  practical 
way  in  the  instance  of  a  false  accusation  against  a  man 
or  a  committee ;  no  tribunal  for  settling  difficulties  be- 
tween ministers  and  churches ;  no  court  before  which  a 
denominational  official  can  be  brought  for  malfeasance 
in  office.  It  is  presuming  too  much  of  human  nature 
to  assume  that  men  are  always  just,  that  they  commit 
no  errors  of  judgment,  that  they  on  no  occasion  permit 
personal  spite  or  dislike  to  influence  their  conduct. 
That  few  instances  of  complaint  occur  is  a  fact  that 
speaks  much  for  the  members  of  this  religious  body, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  carried  their 
spirit  of  freedom  too  far.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  prbtect  themselves 
against  themselves. 

Methodists'  Protection  against  "Episcopal 
Tyranny" 

New  York  Chriitian  Advocate  (Meth.) 
The  constitutional  principles  and  machinery  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  are  such  as  to  admit  of 
great  tyranny,  provided  the  checks  and  balances  which 
they  contain  are  allowed  to  sink  into  disuse.  It  is 
common  for  those  unacquainted  with  Methodism  to 
charge  that  Methodists  have  no  protection  against 
what  they  call  "Episcopal  tyranny.  They  have  ade- 
quate protection  if  they  have  the  intelligence  and 
moral  courage  to  use  it.  The  real  foes  of  the  episco- 
pacy, if  there  are  any,  consist  at  one  extreme  of  those 
who  deny  its  constitutional  prerogatives,  and  at  the 


other,  of  those  who  claim  for  the  oS^at  more  power 
than  the  constitution  gives  to  it.  But  more  danger- 
ous to  it  is  the  action  of  bishops  who  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise more  power  than  they  possess — ^to  add  personal 
will  and  a  dictatorial  manner  to  official  authority. 
There  have  been  such  instances  in  times  past  in  both 
the  great  branches  of  Episcopal  Methodism,  as  there 
have  been  among  the  chairmen  of  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection in  Europe  and  America. 

The  real  friends  of  the  episcopacy  are  those  bish(q>s 
who,  when  it  is  necessary,  are  not  afraid  to  exercise 
all  their  unmistakable  powers,  and  are  exceedingly 
anxious  not  to  transcend  them;  who  welcome  lionest 
criticism  and  bear  with  meekness  the  unavoidable  mis- 
understandings incident  to  their  exalted  position.  To 
them  are  to  be  added  those  ministers  and  laymen  who 
believe  that  the  episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  strength 
and  effective  action  of  American  Methodism ;  who  rec- 
ognize all  its  powers  and  willingly  submit  to  them; 
who  do  all  that  they  can  to  secure  their  unimpeded 
exercise;  but  are  equally  solicitous  to  guarantee  and 
protect  the  rights  of  those  upon  whom  the  vast  powers 
of  the  episcopacy  operate.  Those  friends  would  not 
touch  a  single  main  branch  of  the  tree  planted  in  1784, 
pruned  and  trimmed  till  1808,  and  still,  if  the  trunk 
and  main  branches  are  left  intact,  subject  to  pruning 
and  trimming.  They  would  say  to  the  general  confer- 
ence, "Do  not  away  with  this  episcopacy !  Destroy  not 
this  itinerant  plan  of  general  superintendency  1"  But 
to  any  who  would  graft  upon  that  tree  any  shoot 
from  those  ancient  trees  whose  fruits  our  fathers 
counted  unwholesome,  those  friends  of  Methodist 
episcopacy  would  say,  "Ye  would  make  us  serfs  and 
our  bishops  czars.  We  will  have  none  of  you.  They 
shall  be  honored  and  revered  as  primus  inter  pares — 
first  among  equals !" 

The  Present  Relations  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters 

J.  J.  Lias,  in  the  March  Ctntempvrary  Review,  London.  (New 
York:  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  reconciliation  between 
churchmen  and  dissenters  as  at  the  present  momenL 
A  generation  of  nonconformists  has  grown  up,  unem- 
bittered  by  the  disabilities  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
their  forefathers.  The  doctrines  on  the  divine  de- 
crees, which  formed  so  formidable  a  barrier  between 
the  church  and  the  separatists,  have  practically  disap- 
peared. The  political  element  of  dissent  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  lines  of  cleavage  driven  into 
the  nonconformist  ranks  by  the  home  rule , question 
and  the  newly  developed  imperialist  instinct.  There 
is  but  one  serious  hindrance  to  a  better  understanding 
between  church  and  dissent.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the 
dominant  party  among  ourselves  at  the  present  time. 
If  any  bitterness  is  displayed  in  nonconformist  circles 
just  now — ^and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  sudi  bitter- 
ness exists — it  is  due,  not  to  the  formularies  of  the 
church  as  contained  in  the  prayer-book,  but  to  the  way 
in  which  extreme  opinions  in  one  direction  are  patron- 
ized and  protected  by  those  in  power.  Nonconform- 
ists no  longer  regard  with  strong  aversion  Church  of 
England  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  authorized  docu- 
ments of  the  church.  But  there  are  two  things  which 
they  can  not  endure.  Those  two  things  are  clerical- 
ism and  Romanizing.  And  both  these  things  they  be- 
lieve to  be  ingrained  in  the  system  of  the  church. 

Party  societies  and  party  organs  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  great  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  church.  Every 
well-affected  churchman,  nay,  every  peaceful  dtizen. 
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must  wish  that  they  should  disappear.  And  combina- 
tion, pro  hoc  vice,  to  secure  their  disappearance,  was, 
I  believe,  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  our  difficulties.  But  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  induce  men  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  work  together  to  agree  upon  any  defin- 
ite line  of  action,  we  must  each  work  in  our  own  way 
and  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind.  We  must,  if  possible,  convince  those  who  have 
been  misled  by  the  unfair  and  one-sided  utterances 
which  have  imposed  on  a  large  section  of  t;he  clergy, 
that  if  there  be  a  true  "Catholic"  party  in  the  church, 
a  party  whose  sound  and  rational  "Protestantism"  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  it  is  the  party,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
party,  which  desires  to  uphold  "the  prayer-book  as  it 
is."  If  we  firmly  resolve  to  maintain  our  institutions 
in  the  church,  as  we  have  maintained  our  institutions 
in  the  state ;  if  we  stand  by  the  system  of  doctrine  and 
practise  which  is  bound  up  with  our  unprecedented 
and  most  glorious  national  history;  if  we  are  deter- 
mined that  any  ecclesiastical  reforms  the  age  may  need 
shall  be  carried  out,  not  on  principles  of  Rome  or  Ge- 
neva— ^principles  which  have  broken  down  and  are 
breaking  down  around  us  on  every  side — ^but  on  the 
principles  we  adopted  at  the  reformation;  then,  I  am 
convinced,  there  is  a  prospect  before  the  Church  of 
England  which  has  lain  before  no  branch  of  the  church 
of  God — no  body  of  Christians — since  the  time  when 
the  twelve  apostles  received  their  commission  to  evan- 
gelize the  world. 

The  Preacher  as  Interpreter 

New  York  CtwrrAman  (Epis.)      Excerpt 

The  function  of  the  preacher  most  needed  and 
most  sure  to  find  what  we  might  call  an  expectant  echo 
in  the  thought  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  is  not 
exhortation,  but  interpretation,  that  justifying  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  men  of  which  Milton  speaks — the  vin- 
dication of  God  in  the  life  of  today.  The  preacher, 
when  he  rises  to  the  ideal  of  his  office,  is  a  prophet. 
To  him^  contemporary  history  is  an  unveiling  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  and  never  was  such 
an  office  we  will  not  say  more  needed,  but  more  sure 
to  be  appreciated,  than  today.  Never  have  men  been 
so  anxious  to  see  and  to  be  shown  the  meaning  of  life. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  is  being  prosecuted  with  an 
ardor  unparalleled,  with  critical  acumen,  with  reverent 
zeal.  From  every  point  of  view  the  oracles  are  being 
questioned.  The  world  waits  for  their  response.  The 
prophet  is  sure  of  his  audience,  and  it  is  the  best  of 
all  audiences  to  which  he  will  speak,  an  audience  of 
those  who  think,  of  those  who  move  the  world,  an 
audience  to  whom  the  exhorter  speaks  largely  in  vain. 
It  is  interpretation  that  they  seek — ^the  voice  that  shall 
be  for  our  day  what  the  voice  of  Isaiah  was,  or  the 
voice  of  Hosea,  or  the  voice  of  Amos. 

In  his  way.  Bishop  Brooks  was  such  a  prophet. 
He  was  the  prophet  of  youth.  Many  a  college  stu- 
dent knows  how  he  opened  out  a  new  world  for  him, 
lifted  a  curtain,  revealed  a  new  prospect.  And  in  an- 
other way  the  lenten  sermons  of  Canon  Gore  have 
been  and  are  interpretative  to  men  of  strenuous  and 
mature  thought.  Those  that  gathered  in  Westminster 
abbev  to  listen  to  the  lenten  sermons  last  year  on  St. 
John  8  First  Epistle,  were  bent  not  sdone  on  ^e  mes- 
sage that  St.  John  had  for  his  day,  but  also  and  diiefly 
on  the  message  that  he  had  for  England  and  English- 
men then  and  there.  Week  by  wedc  they  came  to 
listen  to  a  prophet's  interpretation,  and  they  are  gath- 
ering today  in  the  same  august  sanctuary,  with  the 
same  intent.  It  is,  as  every  one  who  has  seen  it 
knows,  a  tuiique  and  an  uplifting  spectacle.    Youth  is 


always  with  us,  and  it  is  the  seedtime  of  the  spiritual 
life.  But  if  that  life  is  to  be  brought  to  nmturity,  we 
must  cultivate  by  every  means  in  our  power  the  talent 
that  promises  interpretation.  We  must  recognize  its 
worth,  give  it  scope  to  grow,  opporttmity  to  develop 
itself  to  the  utmost,  and  opportunity  to  declare  itself 
to  the  world  under  conditions  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  its  office,  for  modem  life  needs  an  interpreter 
as  much  as  ever  the  life  of  the  chosen  people  did. 

4. 

Sudermann's   Religious  Beliefs 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Goethe-Bund,  in  Berlin, 
Hermann  Sudermann,  the  celebrated  dramatist,  made 
the  following  statement  concerning  his  rdigious  be- 
liefs : 

I  can  fully  subscribe  to  Goethe's  opinion,  that  nothing  can 
exceed  the  nobility  and  high  morality  of  Christianity.  The 
gospels  owe  their  origin  to  a  time  and  feeling  which  raised 
humanity  to  a  height  which,  strictly  regarded,  has  never  again 
been  attained.  A  creative  thought  took  form  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  reflection  of  his  gracious  personality  magically  de- 
rived from  decaying  antiquity  a  spiritual  power  and  an  unsel- 
fish pure  ideality,  which  we  still  regard  with  astonishment 
and  envy.  But  that  early  Christianity  is  by  no  means  iden- 
tical with  the  worldly  Roman  church,  the  church  of  the  inqui- 
sition and  witches'  trials,  of  dogmatic  quarrels  and  comfort- 
able priesthood.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God";  never  has  a 'deeper  lyord  been  spoken.  "They  shall 
see  God."  Whether  this  God  is  the  temporal  bishop  of  believ- 
ing Catholics,  or  the  owner-of-the-world  of  the  German 
"Junker,"  who  prays  to  him  on  Sundays  for  a  blessing  on 
the  harvest,  I  will  disturb  no  one  in  his  belief. 

You  see  that  even  a  Godless  man  has  his  God;  let,  then, 
an  unbeliever  seek  for  good  where  he  can  find  it,  today  in  the 
Bible,  tomorrow  perhaps  in  Haeckel.  We  are  the  product  of 
a  transformation  period,  and  are  all  full  of  contradictions- 
ancient  paganism  and  mediaeval  scholasticism,  joyous  art  frocn 
the  renaissance  and  simple,  old-fashioned  Lutheranism,  re- 
bellious impulse  toward  personality,  such  as  the  young  Goethe 
and  Nietzsche  have  planted  in  us,  and  good  old  Prussian  cor- 
poral drill:  categorical,  imperative,  and  practical  morality. 
All  this  has  made  us  what  we  are.  In  such  a  contradictory 
period  there  is  scarce  material  for  happiness,  therefore  each 
must  take  happiness  where  he  finds  it.  He  who  finds  in  pray- 
er the  elevation  and  purification  from  which  no  one  can 
binder  him,  to  him  we  offer  our  congratulations.  But  if  we 
have  found  our  way  to  peace,  through  serious  battles  with 
conscience,  in  a  different  way,  we  demand  for  our  love  of 
truth  and  striving  for  knowledge  neither  pity  as  for  the  her- 
etic nor  treatment  as  second-class  citizens,  but  full  recogni- 
tion ;  and  we  shall  know  how  to  fifeht  for  it. 

Various  Topics 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION  faas  now  been  definitely  planned  and  a 
program  announced  in  the  Evangelist.  Daily  preaching  ser- 
vices are  to  be  carried  on,  not  so  much  by  professional  evan- 
gelists, as  by  preachers  of  wide  reputation  and  from  all  de- 
nominations. 

A  QUESTION  TO  POSITIVISTS:  A  subscriber 
writing  anent  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  article  on  "Positiv- 
ism" in  our  issue  of  March  14,  asks,  "What  is  'humanity 
and  its  spirit'  in  this  quasi-concrete  sense?"  He  likens  its 
substitution  for  Christianity  to  "a  proposition  for  bettering 
the  disheartened  condition  of  poor  eartTl  dwellers  by  cut- 
ting the  earth  loose  from  some  of  the  direct  diverging  im- 
pulses of  the  sun's  influence — light  and  heat — and  depend- 
ing on  earth's  converging  light  and  heat  powers." 

A  JUDICIAL  TRIBUNAL  FOR  PRESBYTERIAN- 
ISM:  The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
north,  which  meets  in  Philadelphia  May  16,  will  have, 
among  other  problems  before  it,  action  upon  a  report  urg- 
ing the  creation  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal  for  the 
church,  the  organization  of  such  a  body  to  be  man<1atory 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  report  by  the  assembly  and  upon 
its  approval  by  the  requisite  number  of  presbyteries.  The 
repcrt  also  suggests  Uie  creation  of  similar  courts  for 
synods  and  presbyteries,  but  does  not  make  it  mandatory. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 

Satire  in  the  French  Drama 

M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  in  one  of  his  recent  lec- 
tures before  the  Harvard  Cercle  Fran9ais,  reviewed  at 
length  a  number  of  plays  by  Lavedan,  Donnay,  and 
Capus,  which  purport  to  satirize  French  life  and  cus- 
toms, and  said  most  emphatically  that  no  credence  is 
to  be  given  to  these  plays  as  really  portraying  faith- 
fully any  but  the  minor  and  least  characteristic  fea- 
tures.    M.  Deschamps  said  in  part : 

We  like  satire ;  in  fact,  we  like  it  so  much  that  we 
delight  in  satirizing  ourselves.  It  was  Boileau  who 
said,  "The  Frenchman,  who  is  bom  cunning,  created 
vaudeville."  We  like  to  see  gay  pictures,  exaggerat- 
ing the  pessimist's  side  of  what  is  reputed  to  be  our 
private  life,  but  the  pictures  that  the  American  sees 
in  these  plays  do  not  represent  French  society  at  all. 
It  is  the  Boulevard  which  is  presented  <to  the  public, 
but  that  Boulevard  does  not  represent  the  real  life  or 
people  of  Paris.  The  people  who  make  the  Boulevard 
ridiculous  and  odd  are  generally  foreigners. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  figure  in  those  plays 
which  are  supposed  to  give  an  idea  of  the  boulevard. 
The  young  C(»ta  in  the  play  of  "Le  Nouveau  Jeu"  is 
not  at  all  a  typical  Frenchman.  His  habits  of  life  are 
not  those  of  the  average  Parisian.  He  lives  usually 
near  the  "Cafe  Americaine."  He  is  what  we  call  a 
"fetard,"  a  composite  of  dandy,  sport,  and  debauche. 
He  is  generally  a  foreigner  who  comes  to  spend  his 
time  and  money  in  Paris.  This  type  is  a  creation 
of  Henri  Lavedan.  That  dramatist  has  studied  a  few 
of  those  types  of  the  genus  man,  and  has  found  them 
so  interesting  that  he  thought  the  character  would 
serve  well  to  amuse  the  Parisian  public.  Parisians 
never  meet  such  French  individuals  on  the  boulevard, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  when  an  American  sees  those 
people  cm  the  stage  he  firmly  believes  that  they  repre- 
sent a  real  aspect  of  French  society. 

Now  let  us  look  farther  along  the  boulevard, 
which,  you  must  remember,  exists  more  in  plays  and 
novels  than  in  Paris  itself.  The  people  there  hail 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  According  to 
their  own  version,  there  are  kings,  counts,  and  dukes 
among  them,  and  they  generally  come  from  the  Bal- 
kans and  from  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Turkey. 
Some  of  them  pretend  to  be  explorers  from  Patagonia 
or  some  other  place  with  an  impressive  name.  They 
come  to  Paris  pour  se  refaire,  to  recuperate  them- 
selves. Another  play  which  pictures  all  this,  the  work 
of  Maurice  Donnay,  is  "The  Education  of  the  Prince." 
The  young  prince  of  this  play  comes  to  Paris  with  a 
tutor,  M.  Rene  Cercleux,  and  the  two,  with  their 
strange  life,  form  a  part  of  the  cosmopolitan  crowd 
which  peoples  the  boulevard. 

"Le  Prince  d'Auree"  represents  the  sad  situation 
of  the  youth  of  the  French  noblesse,  at  the  present 
time.  The  poor  young  man  can  not  bring  himself  to 
this  idea :  "Work !  Work !  Get  the  power  of  modem 
times;  get  money."     The  play  ends  and  the  young 


man  exclaims,  "Oh,  my  God,  there  remains  only  one 
thing  for  me  to  do.  I  will  die  for  my  country,  but  I 
will  die  like  a  true  prince  d'Auree."  And  it  is  a  com- 
mon and  ignorant  man  who  comes  to  him  and  tells  him 
that  he  should  resolve  to  live.  The  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  another  comedy,  "The  Suburb." 

Henri  Lavedan  has  expressed  the  same  social  truth 
in  taking  up  the  issue  between  the  nobility  of  blood 
and  the  nobility  of  the  dollar.  We  have  to  respect  the 
traditional,  the  past,  and  the  dead  who  were  great. 
We  have  also  to  respect  those  who  are  alive;  those 
who  are  sanctified  by  labor,  who  have  risen  by  the 
force  of  their  own  ability  and  industry.  As  you  see, 
this  conclusion  is  very  moral.  The  French  theater, 
though  having  an  appearance  of  a  certain  frivolity, 
pleads  the  cause  of  a  great  truth;  that  is,  it  strives 
to  build  up  the  home.  It  respected  both  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  it  advocates  the  worship  of  labor. 

A  German  Movement  against  Pessimism 

S.  C.  DB  SoissoNS,  in  the  March  Contlmporary  Riviiio.  London 

(New  York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)    Condensed  for 

Public  Opinion 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1900,  there  was  held,  in 
Beethoven  hall,  in  Berlin,  a  solemn  public  meeting  of 
a  recently  organized  society  called  New  Gemein- 
schaft.  The  society  was  originated  by  two  brothers, 
Jules  and  Henry  Hart,  who  enjoy,  in  Germany,  great 
popularity  and  influence  as  two  of  the  foremost 
writers.  The  younger  of  them,  Jules,  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  German  critics,  if  not  the  very  first. 
In  his  Kritische  Waffengange  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  movement  in  German  literature.  He  boldly 
attacked  the  pessimism  which  is  so  widespread  in 
modem  German  literature,  and  by  this  he  prepared  a 
better  field  for  coming  writers.  "You  must  have  cour- 
age," he  wrote,  "to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  pathos  against  triviality,  and  to  direct  the  read- 
er's attention  to  everything  that  is  most  elevated." 

The  brothers  Hart  wish  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  desire  for  unity,  to  quench  the  thirst  for  contra- 
dictions ;  they  wish  to  bring  hope  to  faith,  knowledge 
to  life,  desire  to  action.  They  look  for  ideals  for  the 
people,  and  for  the  only  way  to  activity,  in  the  close 
union  of  religious  creeds,  art,  science  and  life.  Their 
aim  is  to  persuade  people  that  contradictions  do  not 
really  exist,  that  there  is  a  close  union  between  the 
outward  world  and  the  inward  ego ;  they  strive  to  in- 
spire their  friends  with  sentiments  of  joy  and  freedom, 
strength  and  unconquerableness,  self-improvement  and 
self-respect;  they  wish  to  produce  a  joyfully-active 
people,  who  loijg  to  realize  their  ideals  in  life.  "Only 
by  deeds  can  we  show  that  which  represents  our- 
selves. Only  deeds  are  convincing."  In  the  solemn 
public  meetings  of  the  society  organized  by  thftm  the 
brothers  Hart  see  one  of  the  many  means  of  combat- 
ing the  silly,  commonplace  views  of  our  contempor- 
aries. . 

Gustavus  Landauer,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
new  society,  maintained  in  his  speech  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  that  the  new  generation  has  become  wearied 
of  continual  prattle,  and  is  longing  to  make  life  worth 
living  and  to  live  it  fully.  The  impulses  of  our  life 
ought  to  be  given  to  beauty  and  holiness.  The  secret 
alliance  of  those  who  think  in  this  way  has  existed  in 
their  minds  for  a  long  time,  but -now  it  is  openly  mani- 
fested and  wishes  in  its  new  form  to  show  by  example 
how  to  transfer  its  new  views  of  the  world  from  the 
sphere  of  reasoning  into  active  life.  Felix  HoUender 
spoke  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  and  said  that  the 
prophets  of  the  new  religion  are  Beethoven,  Michael 
Angelo,  Goethe,  Ibsen,  Stumer,  and  Nietzsche. 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  Neue  Gemeinschaft  consti- 
tutes itself  as  the  champion  of  unity  of  cuhure,  of  the 
union  of  contradictory  elements  in  religion,  of  a  life 
full  of  action.  The  leaders  of  the  society  hope  to  be 
able  to  conquer  the  materialistic  way  of  looking  at  the 
world,  now  so  common,  and  to  gather  around  them 
those  who,  not  being  satisfied  with  mere  ceremonies, 
yet  can  not  find  any  satisfaction  in  a  lifeless  scepticism 
or  an  easy-going  lack  of  faith. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  who  died  March  24,  has  fre- 
quently been  called  "the  novelist  of  the  Anglican 
church."  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  W.  C.  Yonge, 
an  army  officer  and  magistrate  for  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land. She  was  born  at  Otterbourne,  in  that  county. 
She  was  brought  up  in  what  was  called  in  those  days 
the  high  church,  but  which  today  would  be  classed  as 
almost  broad  church.  When  she  was  twenty-one 
years  old  she  published  "Abbey  Church ;  or,  Self-Con- 
trol  and  Self-Conceit,"  which  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral novels  in  the  interest  of  the  high  church  doctrine 
and  by  some  volumes  of  history  for  youthful  England, 
entitled  "Kings  of  England"  and  "Landmarks  of  His- 
tory." Then  appeared  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  and 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge  became  a  household  name. 
"Heartsease,"  "Dynevor  Terrace,"  "The  Daisy  Chain," 
"The  Lances  of  Lynwood,"  "The  Little  Duke,"  "The 
Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest,"  other  novels,  and  a  series 
of  historical  tales,  followed  in  succession.  An  Ameri- 
can who  recently  visited  Miss  Yonge  in  her  English 
home  wrote  this  of  her  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  was  distinctively  the  novelist  of 
the  Anglican  church,  and  through  her  numerous  books  she 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  popularize  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that 
body.  The  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyflfe,"  that  portrait- 
ure of  an  almost  impossible  type  of  piety,  is  n«w  a  sweet- 
faced  woman  of  seventy.  She  lives  in  the  hamlet  of  Thursby, 
near  Winchester,  a  neighborhood  made  sacred  to  her,  doubt- 
less, by  the  circumstance  that  John  Keble,  the  author  of  "The 
Christian  Year,"  spent  a  number  of  years  in  it.  Though 
she  has  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  women  would 
desire  to  give  up  all  work.  Miss  Yonge  is  still  busy,  not  only 
in  writing  tales,  but  in  editing  the  Monthly  Packet,  a  popular 
high  church  periodical  for  young  people.  For  some  years  she 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  stories,  which,  though  widely 
popular  among  church  people  at  the  time,  have  not  lived  in 
memory.  In  1853,  however,  she  at  once  achieved  fame 
through  the  publication  of  her  best  known  story,  "The  Heir 
of  Redclyffe,"  which  went  through  twelve  editions  in  six 
months.  The  profits  of  this  book  were  devoted  by  Miss 
Yonge  to  fitting  out  a  missionary  schooner,  which  she  called 
the  Southern  Cross,  for  the  use  of  Bishop  Selwyn  in  New 
Zealand.  Some  years  afterward  she  gave  the  profits  of  her 
book,  "The  Daisy  Chain,"  amounting  to  $10,000,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  missionary  college  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Her 
love  for  the  church  is,  indeed,  a  passion,  and  her  whole  life 
has  been  spent  in  serving  it.  If  ever  the  Anglican  church 
decides  to  canonize  some  saints,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Miss 
Yonge  will  have  a  place  very  high  up  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. While  she  will  not  achieve  any  permanent  fame 
through  her  novels,  it  has  been  her  privilege  to  please  and 
edify  a  countless  number  of  people.  In  point  of  fact,  her 
novels  are  simply  church  homilies,  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of 
fiction,  and  through  them  she  has  exerted  a  far  more  power- 
ful influence  on  the  religious  thought  of  her  generation  than 
many  a  noted  churchman. 

"CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,"  AN  OPERA,  by  the  late 
Armand  Silvestre,  with  music  by  Alexandre  Georges,  was 
recently  produced  in  Paris.  The  Tribune  correspondent  says: 
"There  is  something  uncanny  about  a  singing  Marat,  melodi- 
ous Sansculottes,  and  chanting  Girondists.  The  music  is- 
somewhat  heavy  and  fatiguing;  the  book  is  more  effective 
than  the  score." 


The  Antikythera  Statues 

Professor  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  who  a  month  ago 
reported  to  the  New  York  Independent  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  bronze  statues  wrested  from  the  sea 
near  the  island  of  Antikythera,  writes  in  the  current 
issue  of  a  second  installment  that  has  been  transferred 
to  the  national .  museum  at  Athens.  Professor  Rich- 
ardson says  that  a  great  amount  of  discussion  has  ap- 
peared in  Greek  journals  in  regard  to  the  material 
there  reported.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  oc- 
casion of  the  shipwreck,  the  school  of  art  to  which 


Frem  tkt,  Indtfttuitnt 
THB  SUPPOSED  AROIVB  HERO  KILLING  OTHSYADAS 

the  objects  belong,  and  the  persons  portrayed. 
Among  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  a  discreet  reserve  is  maintained.  M.  HomoUe, 
the  able  director  of  the  French  school,  declares  to  an 
interviewer  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  a  defin- 
itive judgment;  that  we  must  first  have  the  facts  all 
before  us.  But  the  testimony  will  soon  be  at  an  end ; 
and  opinions  are  gradually  forming.  M.  Svoronos, 
the  director  of  the  numismatic  museum,  is  not  in- 
clined to  wait  till  the  end,  but  is  in  the  field  with  the 
following  positive  opinions : 

Concerning  the  life-size  bronze  called  at  first  Hermes,  he 
has  some  good  suggestions.  The  supposed  Hermes,  the  ora- 
tor, was  thought  to  be  pressing  home  a  point  upon  his  hear- 
ers by  thrusting  at  them  the  tips  of  his  fingers  radiating  in  a 
circle  from  the  palm.  This  was  soon  felt  to  be  an  improt)- 
able  gesture;  and  the  theory  that  the  statue  represented  an 
ephebus  with  a  ball  began  to  gain  ground.  M.  Svoronos 
now  explains  the  figure  as  Perseus  holding  the  head  of  Me- 
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dusa;  and  cites  a  gem  which  represents  Perseus  bolding  the 
head  by  the  back  hair,  which  was  done  up  in  a  round  knob 
at  the  back.  M.  Svoronos  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  whole 
cargo  came  from  Arg^os,  setting  out  from  the  fact  that  Argos 
was  the  home  of  a  school  of  sculptors  in  bronze.  So  he  ex- 
plains the  marble  youth  as  the  Spartan  Othryadas  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  in  his  account  of  Argos  as  seen  there  in  the 
act  of  being  slain  by  an  Argive.  M.  Svoronos  sees  now  in 
the  mutilated  statue  just  brought  in  with  the  stump  of  an 
arm  raised  to  strike  the  companion  piece  to  Othryadas,  the 
Argive  hero  who  is  killing  him.  The  fault  that  most  people 
find  with  M.  Svoronos  is  that  of  explaining  too  much.  They 
prefer  a  little  penumbra  of  doubt  to  such  absolute  cocksure- 
ness.  He  goes  on  explaining  the  smaller  bronze  with  an  open 
mouth,  showing  its  white  teeth,  by  alleging  the  existence  at 
Argos  of  a  cult  of  Apollo  k  e  xv  '>'  ""^  — *•*•»  Apollo  with 
an  open  month.  It  has  been  confidently  expected  that  some- 
thing would  be  hauled  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  any  day 
which  would  cause  the  structure  erected  by  Svoronos  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  But,  now  that  such  hopes  have  been  mate- 
rially lessened  by  the  appearance  of  the  last  installment,  he 
has  become  more  confident  than  ever.  The  bronze  head  of  a 
boxer  he  identifies  with  Creugas,  who  had  his  insides  torn 
out  by  Damoxenos,  of  Sjrracuse  (Pausanias,  vii,  40).  A 
bronze  hand  found  with  the  head  has,  he  claims,  just  the 
kind  of  straps  wound  around  it  which  harmonize  with  the 
description  of  Pausanias. 

Various  Topics 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  is  holding 
its  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  in  New  York.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  at  the  "smoker,"  the  press  view  and 
on  varnishing  day  was  that  never  before  has  the  organization 
held  so  excellent  a  show.    The  exhibit  includes  350  pictures. 

BALFOUR'S  LIFE  OF  STEVENSON:  Mr.  Graham 
Balfour's  forthcoming  life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  will  contain,  it 
is  said,'  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography  found  after 
Stevenson's  death,  among  his  papers.  Mr.  Balfour  has  also 
at  his  disposal  unpublished  manuscripts  and  letters,  diaries  of* 
travel,  and  reminiscences  contributed  by  friends. 

EDMUND  ROSTAND  has  forbidden  Puccini  and  Leon- 
cavallo to  use  his  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  as  basis  for  an  opera 
libretto.  Whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  him  remains 
to  be  seen.  Verdi  used  Victor  Hugo's  "Le  roi  s'amuse"  for 
his  "Rigoletto"  against  the  poet's  will,  and  today  this  work  of 
Hugo  is  known  chiefly  in'  connection  with  Verdi's  melodies. 

A  RECIPE  FOR  A  FOUR-ACT  COMEDY:  London 
Truth  gives  the  following  rules  for  writing  a  successful  four- 
act  comedy: 

Act  I.    Get  the  characters  into  a  mess. 

Act  II.     Get  them  into  a  worse  mess. 

Act  III.    Get  them  into  the  worst  possible  mess. 

Act.  IV.    Get  them  out  of  it  as  best  you  can. 

M.  BARTHOLDI,  THE  SCULPTOR,  is  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action  now  being  heard  at  Marseilles,  which  raises 
the  question  of  artistic  copyright  in  a  new  and  interesting 
form.  A  monumental  fountain  and  other  buildings  stand 
on  the  Plateau  de  Longchamps  in  the  city.  On  a  slab  of 
stone  in  one  of  the  edifices,  the  Palais  de  Longchamps,  is 
.  inscribed  the  name  Esperandieu  as  that  of  the  designer  of 
the  monument.  M.  Bartholdi  now  seeks  to  compel  the  city 
of  Marseilles  to  inscribe  his  own  name  beside  than  of 
Esperandieu. 

VIRGILIO  TOJETTI,  THE  MURAL  PAINTER,  died 
in  New  York,  March  27.  Tojetti  was  born  in  Rome  on 
March  15,  1849.  He  was  the  son  of  Chevalier  Domenico 
Tojetti,  also  an  artist,  who,  after  being  employed  by  Pope 
Pius  IX  to  restore  a  number  of  pictures  in  the  Vatican, 
was  created  a  marquis  of  the  church.  Virgilio  first  studied 
with  his  father  in  Rome,  and  afterward  became  a  pupil  of 
Bouguereau  and  G^rome.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1870.  - 
The  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  house,  the  Savoy  Ijotel,  the  Hoff- 
man house  and  Keith's  theaters  in  Boston  and  Providence 
give  examples  of  his  decorative  work.  Among  his  por- 
traits are  those  of  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  Mrs.  Dugro, 
Mrs.  William  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Among 
his  religious  decorations  are  those  in  St.  Vincent  Seminary, 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  in  the  cathedral  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


(By 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Apkil 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Born  April  5, 
Crowned  April,  king  whose  kiss  bade  earth 
Bring  forth  to  time  her  lordliest  birth 

When  Shakespeare  from  thy  lips  drew  breath. 
And  laughed  to  hold  in  one  soft  hand 
A  spell  that  bade  the  world's  wheel  stand. 

And  power  on  life,  and  power  on  death. 
With  quiring  suns  and  sunbright  showers 
Praise  him,  the  flower  of  all  thy  flowers. 


1837) 


Waiting 
(By  John  Burroughs,  Born  April  3,  1837) 
Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate; 

For  lot  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  when  it  has  sown, 

And  gather  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  into  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 


Praisb  too  Dsarly  Loved 
(By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Died  April  4,  1774) 
Praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 


Mv  Symphony 
(By  William  Ellerv  Channing,  Born  April  7) 
To  live  content  with  small  means ;  to  seek  elegance 
rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fash- 
ion; to  be  worthy,  not  respectable,  and  wealthy,  not 
rich;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act 
frankly ;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and  sages 
with  open  heart ;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely, 
await  occasions,  hurry  never — in  a  word,  to  let  the 
spiritual  unbidden  and  unconscious  grow  up  through 
the  common.  ^ 

Substantial  Bicycle  Popularity 

Caspar  Whitney,  jn  March  Outing,  New  York.  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
I  have  been  asked  if  it  is  not  true  that  fewer  people 
ride  the  bicycle  now  than  formerly — say,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  I  am  so  surprised  at  the  question  as 
not  to  be  quite  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  to 
be  taken  seriously.  In  the  first  place  there  are  as  many 
bicycles  being  manufactured  today  as  two  years  ago 
— that's  a  simple  answer  to  the  question  of  decreasing 
interest ;  in  the  second,  the  bicycle  now  reaches  sec- 
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tions  and  is  used  for  purposes  unknown  to  it  two 
years  ago.  One  does  not  see  so  many  riders  on  the 
city  streets  and  in  the  parks,  because  the  day  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  fad  has  passed.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
incident  to  a  social  or  a  racing  meet ;  it  has  become  a 
part  of  our  industrial  and  health  making  economy. 
It  is  ridden  today  by  one  hundred  where  formerly  it 
was  by  one,  for  mere  pleasure  and  recreation.  Noth- 
ing will  affect  its  continued  popularity  in  this  direc- 
tion; certainly  not  the  automobile.  Its  reduction  in 
cost  and  the  liberal  terms  on  which  it  is  sold,  has  put 
it  within  the  means  of,  practically  every  one,  and  judg- 
ing from  observation,  few  there  are  who  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  owm  a  durable,  un- 
complaining and  swift  moving  mount.  It  is  worth  a 
trip  into  the  country  if  only  to  see  how  the  cheapened 
bicycle  has  gladdened  the  lives  of  the  farm  boy,  the 
laborer,  the  mechanic,  whom  more  often  than  not,  one 
now  sees  speeding  to  school  and  to  work  on  a  safety, 
whereas  formerly  they  rode  shank's  mare.  Meantime, 
the  value  of  the  bicycle  as  an  instrument  of  war  is  be- 
ing recognized  over  the  progressive  world.  Some 
very  extensive  and  instructive  experiments  have  been 
made  with  detachments  of  cyclists  acting  independent- 
ly and  in  conjunction  with  cavalry ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  experimenting  the  larger  continental  powers  have 
quite  taken  the  lead.  The  bicycle  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  useful,  as  well  as  sport  and  health- 
giving — and  its  vog^e  will  never  cease. 

New  York  Uslu's  IVttUy 

The  bicycle  long  since  became  too  widely  popular 
to  remain  a  prescribed  toy  of  society,  but  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  many  of  the  ultra-fashionable  still  take 
their  cycling  as  a  matter  of  course  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  healthfulness  of  the  exercise.  Entirely  re- 
gardless of  questions  of  social  standing,  age,  or  sex, 
the  wheel  as  an  implement  of  necessary  use,  recrea- 
tion, and  healthful  exercise,  is  in  evidence  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  some  of  the 
larger  centers  of  population,  where  cycling  gained  its 
first  foothold,  the  riders  are  less  conspicuous  than 
fomierly;  there  is  less  of  parade  and  show  in  their 
doings  as  a  class,  and  less  century  running  and  other 
extravagances  on  the  part  of  individuals ;  but  because 
the  wheelmen  of  the  present  are  less  gregarious  and 
more  restrained  than  their  predecessors  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  are  not  more  of  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

New  York  Sun 
From  a  commercial  viewpoint,  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century  finds  the  bicycle  industry  in  this 
country  in  excellent  health.  Never  since  the  wheel 
first  made  its  appearance  has  the  business  of  its  manu- 
facture and  sale  been  carried  on  so  satisfactorily  as 
now;  never,  we  believe,  has  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
chines produced  been  better  or  their  price  so  reason- 
able ;  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  clearer  or  more 
widespread  understanding  among  riders  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  first-class  machine. 


Wall  Street's  Biggest  Day 

Earl  D.  Bkkry,  in  the  March  Hemt  Magatine,  New  York 
Excerpt 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  January  7,  1901, 
a  tall,  athletic  young  man  might  have  been  seen  push- 
ing his  way  eagerly  into  a  group  of  brokers  on  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange.  Waving  his 
right  arm  energetically  above  his  head,  he  shouted: 

"One-fifty-six  for  2,000  St.  Paul  I" 

Quicker  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  a  score  of  arms 
went  up  into  the  air,  and  a  score  of  voices,  pitched 


in  the  highest  of  keys,  commingled  with  an  outburst 
of  noise,  which,  to  the  observers  in  the  galleries,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  angry  defiance  hurled  at  die  intrudi^ 
bidder.  In  an  instant  the  noise  subsided,  only  to  rise 
again  with  increased  volume,  then  dying  away  tike  the 
moaning  of  a  gale. 

To  the  lookers-on  in  the  gallery  this  demonstration 
was  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  startling.  To  the  ath- 
letic young  man  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  group 
each  uplifted  arm  was  a  business  token ;  each  shake  of 
a  finger  meant  a  purchase  or  a  sale,  and  each  sound  of 
a  voice  meant  the  closing  of  a  contract  involving  per- 
haps many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  shares  in  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad. 

On  this  particular  Monday,  the  members  of  the 
New  York  stock  exchange  broke  all  records  by  deal- 
ing in  nearly  2,500,000  shares  of  railroad  and  other 
stocks.  'Never  before  was  there  such  incessant,  insist- 
ent, and  feverish  trading  in  the  great  speculative  mart 
of  Wail  street.  It  was  a  day  fraught  with  rumors  of 
gigantic  railroad  combinations  and  deals.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  had,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  announced 
his  purchase  of  the  Jersey  Central  railroad  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  company.  Only 
a  few  days  before  this,  Mr.  Morgan  bought  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  company  for  $30,000,000  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  turning  the  property  over  to  the 
Erie  railroad. 

The  last  half  hour  was  seemingly  the  busiest  of 
the  whole  day  in  the  teeming  board  room.  Brokers, 
although  physically  exhausted,  pulled  themselves  to- 
gether for  a  final  whirl  in  the  great  game  of  chances. 
Some  were  impelled  to  buy  as  fast  a%  they  could,  be- 
cause prices  might  go  higher  on  the  morrow.  Others 
were  impelled  to  sell  as  fast  as  they  couM,  because 
prices  might  go  lower  on  the  morrow.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  Iwldly  risked  on  the  future  course  of  the 
market.  More  than  2,500,000  shares  of  stock,  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  $250,000,000,  changed  owners  with- 
in five  hours. 

* 
Various  Topics 

THE  YALE  SELF  HELP  BUREAU  has  offered  to  a 
limited  number  of  Yale  men  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  next  fall  as  members  of  the  force  of  teachers 
taken  from  young  college  graduates.  The  invitation  to  the 
Yale  men  came  through  the  superintendent  of  education 
in  the  Philippines,  who  is  anxious  to  secure  from  American 
colleges  enough  teachers  to  fill  the  schools  of  the  islands. 
The  pay  will  be  from  $7S  to  $100  a  month. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  WINS:  The  Bell  anti-Chris- 
tion  Science  bill  before  the  New  York  legislature  is  now 
regarded  as  dead.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  not  be 
pressed  to  a  final  vote.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  measure  can  secure  enough  votes  to  pass  it  The 
Christian  Scientists  maie  a  big  effort  at  their  hearings. and 
the  greater  number  of  legislators  are  averse  to  interfering 
with  any  practices  in  the  line  of  healing  that  the  people 
may  see  fit  to  accept  for  their  own  ills.— New  York  Sun. 

ROSTAND  AS  AN  ACADEMICIAN:  The  latest  aca- 
demical gossip  concerns  the  placing  in  the  Immortals' 
chair  left  vacant  by  Henri  de  Bornier  another  and  lighter 
poet,  the  idol  of  bourgeois  theatergoers,  Edmond  Rostand, 
who,  alone  perhaps  of  modern  poets,  has  written  two  plays 
that  have  conquered  the  civilized  world.  The  violent  brain- 
fag, which  gave  his  friends  well-warranted  fears  as  to  his 
future  work,  has  now  disappeared  after  five  months  of  total 
rest  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  is  expected  to  return  to  Paris  to 
make  the  candidate's  prescribed  visits  to  the  academicians 
after  Easter.  The  election  will  be  held  in  May.  His  friends 
say  that  he  is  already  thinking  out  a  new  play,  to  deal  with 
the  theater  itself. — Paris  correspondence  New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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Early  Settlements  in  America 

Tkt  Gtrmmm  and  Swits  SttlUmtntt  tf  CtUmUt 
Fmmvlomma.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  Cloth,  pp.  tfA, 
»i.5o.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

7<U  GTmatu  in  CtUmitU  TTmts.  By  Lucy  Fokhcv 
BrmNGBR.  Cloth,  pp.  314.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  which  ruined 
the  agriculture  and  industries  of  the 
German  states  set  in  motion  a  great 
tide  of  emigration  to  America  not  un- 
like in  character  and  volume  the  Volk- 
wanderung  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. The  war  was  especially  fierce 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  the  Pala- 
tinate because  of  the  strong  Protestant 
proclivities  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  and  as  a  result  Palatines  made 
up  the  greater  part  of  ^he  exiles. 
Tliis  latter  fact  was  so  marked  that  for 
many  generations  Palatine  was  the 
common  English  name  for  a  German 
emigrant,  even  though  he  might 
chance  to  hail  from  Schleswig  or 
even  the  more  distant  Baltic  provinces. 
The  movement  received  an  added  im- 
pulse late  in  the  century  when  Louis 
XIV  sent  his  armies  across  the  Rhine 
to  press  the  .<ihadowy  claim  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  into 
the  French  Royal  family,  to  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  By  the  time  of  the 
American  revolution  nearly  seventy 
thousand  Palatines  had  reached  our 
shores  and  many  more  had  stopped  by 
the  way  in  Holland  or  England. 

The  direction  of  the  immigration  at 
first  was  largely  determined  by  chance. 
The  route  was  down  the  Rhine  to 
Amsterdam,  thence  to  London,  and 
from  the  latter  place  wherever  fate  and 
the  English  government  might  send 
them.  But  their  peculiar  religious 
views  m^de  them  unwelcome  additions 
to  many  of  the  colonies.  Massachu- 
setts would  have  none  of  them.  New 
York  was  too  busy  with  trade  and 
politics  to  care  what  became  of  them, 
the  few  who  found  their  way  to  the 
south  were  soon  starved  or  butchered 
by  Indians,  and  so  by  a  process  of 
elimination  and  natural  gravitation 
they  found  their  way  to  the  tolerant 
and  prosperous  colony  lately  founded 
by  Penn. 

The  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Kuhns 
and  Miss  Bittinger  in  treating  of  this 
movement  is  substantially  the  same,  al- 
though the  latter  devotes  more  space 
to  the  fate  of  the  wanderers  in  the 
other  colonies  where  they  tried  their 
fortunes.  If  one  were  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  authors  on  the  basis  of 
the  usefulness  and  excellence  of  their 
work,    the    palm    would    have   to    be 


awarded  to  Mr.  Kuhns  for  his  admir- 
able arrangement  and  scientific  method 
of  discussion.  His  matter  is  better  as- 
sorted and  he  does  not  fall  into  the 
eulogistic  strain  as  Miss  Bittinger's 
enthusiastic  interest  sometimes  betrays 
her  into  doing. 

Both  authors  pay  much  attention  to 
the  peculiar  religious  character  of  the 
immigrants.  Coming  as  they  did  from 
the  part  of  Germany  that  had  felt  the 
full  force  of  the  reformation  and  post- 
reformation  struggles,  they  naturally 
held  to  their  religious  convictions  with 
an  intense  fervor  that  brooked  no  op- 
position and  admitted  of  no  comprom- 
ise. Nowhere  in  the  world,  probably, 
save  in  Pennsylvania,  would  their 
strange  varying  compounds  of  mys- 
ticism and  pietism  have  found  a  wel- 
come. Out  of  that  leaven  come  many 
of  the  sects  that  have  flourished 
among  our  people  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. The  Dunkards,  the  United 
Brethren,  the  ^  Winebrennerians,  the 
Moravians,  and  a  few  others  still  ex- 
ist, while  many  times  as  many  more 
have  passed  away.  Their  beliefs  gave 
rise  to  numerous  social  and  communis- 
tic experiments  of  which  the  colony  of 
Ephrata  was  the  most  striking. 

The  injection  of  such  a  large  body 
of  frugal,  industrious,  and  capable  peo- 
ple into  the  social  structure  of  the  new 
world  was  of  great  economic  import- 
ance. For  years  their  great  barns, 
their  wagons  in  which  they  carried 
grain  to  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
their  farms  and  stock,  were  the  wonder 
of  travelers.  They  built  the  first  paper 
mill  in  America  and  were  among  the 
first  to  establish  printing  presses  in  the 
colonies.  Their  pottery,  though  rude, 
was  well-made  and  serviceable,  and 
their  artisans  were  known  through  all 
the  colonies  for  the  excellence  of  their 
work. 

In  most  of  the  sects,  war  was  forbid- 
den but  in  both  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  and  the  revolution  the  Ger- 
man colonies  furnished  their  full  quo- 
tas of  fighting  men  and  in  the  for- 
mer were  the  chief  and  almost  the 
sole  defenders  of  the  western  frontier 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  dealings  with  the 
Indians  the  name  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
the  interpreter,  is  but  little  less  known 
than  that  of  Sir  William  Johnston 
himself.  Many  well-known  men  of  to- 
day may  trace  their  descent  from  the 
obscure  Palatines.  Fessenden,  Frye, 
and  Schley  are  good  German  names 
and  are  to  be  found  among  the  immi- 
grants of  those  early  days. 


The  Inlander 

TJtt  MamJtr.  By  Harkmoh  Robertson.  Cloth, 
pp.  330,  I1.50.  New  York  :  Chariet  Scribner'a 
Sons. 

This  sweet,  wholesome,  human  story 
was  written  apparently  as  the  heart 
prompted,  with  no  vain  striving  for  any 
particular  effect.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story,  invested  with  a  springlike  fresh- 
ness of  atmosphere.  The  deathless 
friendship  between  man  and  man,  a 
boy's  shattered  love  dream,  a  man's  ma- 
turer  passion — these  are  the  threadbare 
themes  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  made 
new  in  "The  Inlander."  The  characters 
are  all  Kentuckians  or  Tennesseeans  of 
various  {^'ades  of  birth  and  breeding. 
Paul  Rodman,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  a 
famous  Tennessee  judge;  Barney  Car- 
ruthers,  his  life-long  chum,  was  bom  a 
little  lower  down  in  the  well-defined  so- 
dal  strata  of  their  native  community. 
Their  friendship  began  in  a  fight  Who 
can  tell  what  it  was  that  drew  together 
the  freckle-faced,  plebeian  little  Barney, 
the  pale,  haughty  little  Paul,  when  they 
looked  inquiringly  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  in  the  same  breath  panted, 
"'Nough?"  Whatever  the  b«nd,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  together  two  tem- 
peraments as  far  apart  as  the  poles 
through  the  storm  and  stress  of  child- 
hood, youth,  and  manhood.  This 
friendship  admitted  no  third  to  its  in- 
most chamber,  though  it  annexed  as  a 
mutual  comrade  that  amusing  dilettante, 
Drewdie  Poteet,  after  the  young  Ten- 
nesseeans wept  to  Louisville  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  There  is  something  pro- 
foundly touching  in  Barney's  anguish 
when  he  discovers  that  Paul  has  fallen 
in  love  with  "the  wrong  girl."  When 
the  lad's  disillusionment  comes,  it  is 
probably  the  faithful  Barney  who  suffers 
more  from  it  than  he,  and  when  the 
"right  one"  comes  along  it  is  Barney, 
though  sworn  "never  to  speak  to  anoth- 
er woman,"  who  proves  her  stanchest 
friend  and  who  saves  her  and  Paul 
from  a  tragical  ending  to  their  beauti- 
ful  romance.  Mr.  Robertson  is  at  his 
best  in  the  chapters  which  tell  of  Paul's 
going  home,  and  of  the  health-giving, 
joy-giving'  life  on  the  old  plantation. 

John  Vytal 

JrtH  yytal.  By  William  Farquma*  Pavson.  Cloth, 
pp.  319,  ti.ao  net.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Broi. 

Although  one  may  well  declare  that 
we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  the  historical 
romance,  such  an  assertion  must  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  work  of  inferior  de- 
gree. It  is  a  declaration  that  is  for- 
bidden to  the  critic.  And  the  value  of 
an  authentic  dramatic  historical  novel 
can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  view  of 
its  power  to  fill  a  land  with  memories 
and  to  give  reality  to  the  dead  past  Of 
such  a  literature  our  country  is  peculiar- 
ly in  need,  and  any  indication  that  we 
are  making  such  an  acquisition  should 
be  gladly  recognized.  That  "John  Vytal" 
shall  become  part,  if  not  a  large  part, 
of  the  real  and  characteristic  literature 
of  this  country  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  story  is  not  empty  imagery,  but 
a  vivid,  real,  and  vital  story  of  brave 
American  lives.    The  romance  Is  woven 
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around  the  history  of  that  lost  colony 
appeared  either  by  massacre  or  by  as- 
similation with  the  Indians. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  suggests 
a  story  ot  more  than  trivial  interest  and 
promises  more  than  the  common  fa- 
cility of  narrative.  The  volume  is 
"strenuous"  from  cover  to  cover,  but 
emotions  are  carefully  restrained;  the 
characters  are  admirably  disposed,  de- 
velopments are  kept  well  in  hand;  the 
portraiture  is  admirable.  John  Vytal 
appears  and  reappears,  recklessly  brave, 
with  hand  on  hip  and  sword  hilt  He 
tosses  his  life  about  as  lightly  as  though 
it  were  a  flagon  of  wine.  His  figure  is 
a  truly  graceful  one;  strong  and  true, 
be  stands  a  giant  among  a  throng  of 
lesser  men. 

The  common  fault  of  the  present-day 
historical  novel  is  its  perfunctory,  fore- 
ordained development  This  fault  is 
not  present  in  "John  Vytal."  Mr.  Pay- 
son's  narrative  is  realistic  and  moves 
with  natural  ease  and  power. 

* 

Briefer  Notice* 

Since  the  defeat  of  Italy  at  the  hands 
of  Menelik,  the  negus  and  his  country 
have  been  the  subject  of  an  interest  that 
continues  perhaps  only  because  it  has 
never  been  fully  satisfied.  We  now  have 
in  "Abyssinia:  Through  the  lion-land 
to  the  Court  of  the  Lion  of  Judah,"  by 
Herbert  Vivian,  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
scription of  the  king,  his  people,  and  his 
country.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Vivian's  im- 
pression of  the  negus  is  that  he  is  a  rul- 
er who  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
bis  country,  and  who  combines  with 
simplicity  enough  shrewdness  to  prevent 
encroachments  similar  to  that  attempted 
by  the  Italians.  The  Abyssinians  are 
described  as  the  Jewry  of  Africa — ^they 
are  ignorant  and  shiftless,  but  brave  and 
shrewd.  There  are  no  schools  and  no 
"internal  improvements."  Addis  Ababa, 
the  capital,  is  a  widely  scattered  collec- 
tion of  huts;  Harrar  appears  to  be  a 
much  more  substantial  town.  Mr.  Viv- 
ian's narrative,  beginning  with  his  trip 
by  caravan  through  Somaliland,  is  never 
dull,  for  if  the  author  has  at  times  noth- 
ing important  to  say  he  at  least  says  it 
in  an  amusing  way.  The  illustrations 
from  photographs  are  plentiful  and 
good.  At  the  present  time,  the  press 
dispatches  tell  us,  3,500  Indian  troops 
and  20,000  Abyssinians  are  engaged  in 
putting  down  a  Somali  rebellion  in  the 
extreme  eastern  peninsula  of  their  do- 
mains, and  the  country  seems  likely  to 
be,  off  and  on,  a  center  of  interest  for 
various  reasons;  all  the  powers  main- 
tain large  diplomatic  establishments  at 
Addis  Ababa  to  watch  each  other,  and 
it  is  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Vivian's  state- 
ment that  the  English  are  in  the  best 
graces  of  Menelik,  that  they  are  now 
assisting  him  to  subdue  the  Somali. 
As  to  material  benefits  in  the  way  of 
trade  to  be  had  from  Abyssinia,  there 
are  none,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  in 
Mr.  Vivian's  book;  the  interest  of  the 
powers  in  the  country  appears  to  be 
wholly  due  to  supposed  political  advan- 
tages. (Qoth,  pp.  342.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson  has  related 
with  patience  and  accuracy,  though  at 
unpardonable  length,  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  consort  of  George  IV  in  her 
story  "A  Lady  of  the  Regency." 
Malmesbury  has  given  us  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marriage  story:  "how  the 
prince  reeled  into  chapel  to  be  mar- 
ried, how  he  hiccupped  out  his  vows 
of  fidelity."  Mrs.  Stepney  tells  how 
he  kept  those  vows.  She  takes  up  the 
story  at  the  point  where  the  rtgent 
has  established  himself  at  Carlton 
house,  banished  Caroline  to  Black- 
heath,  and  forbidden  her  to  see  her 
daughter  Charlotte.  She  then  follows 
step  by  step  all  the  incidents  of  Caro- 
line's career  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  She  pictures  all  the  follies 
and  frivolities  of  her  little  court,  shows 
how  the  good,  hearty,  middle-class 
people  of  England  loved  and  protected 
and  pitied  her.  It  was  the  aristocracy 
who  took  sides  with  "the  first  gentle- 
man of  Europe,"  and  Mrs.  Stepney  be- 
lieves with  Thackeray  that  there  is  no 
stronger  satire  oft  the  proud  English 
society  of  that  day  than  that  they  ad- 
mired George  IV.  She  has,  however, 
made  a  mere  figurehead  of  the  regent, 
and  seems  to  have  studiously  avoided 
bringing  him  conspicuously  into  the 
story.  (Goth,  pp.  352,  $1.50.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  New  York.) 

Because  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
so  intently  fixed  last  summer  upon 
South  Africa  and  China,  the  siege  Of 
Kumassi  was  scarcely  noticed.  It  was 
an  incident  merely,  it  is  true,  in  the  un- 
interrupted series  of  "little  wars"  con- 
stantly waged  in  Africa,  but  it  has  some 
features  that  make  it  an  incident  of  en- 
during interest  For  more  than  two 
months  a  little  band  of  thirty-three  Eu- 
ropeans and  720  Housas  defended  them- 
selves against  "thousands"  of  native 
rebels,  for  the  most  part  well  armed. 
When  finally  relieved  by  Colonel  Will- 
cocks,  the  garrison  had  to  fight  its  way 
out  of  the  hostile  country.  Among  the 
besieged  was  Lady  Hodgson,  wife  of 
the  governor  of  the  Gold  coast,  who 
now  tells  the  story  of  her  experiences 
under  the  title  of  "The  Siege  of  Ku- 
massi," and  her  narrative  is  a  thor- 
oughly readable  one,  even  through  the 
supplementary  general  chapters  on  life 
on  the  Gold  coast.  The  voltmie  is  un- 
usually well  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs.  (Cloth,  pp.  366, 
$4  net.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

A  prince,  an  ambitious  mother,  a  re- 
tiring father,  and  two  charming  daugh- 
ters serve  for  the  personages'  of  "'A 
Royal  Exchange,"  by  J.  MacLaren 
Cobban.  The  book  is  a  sprightly  bit 
of  writing,  light  and  nonsensical  yet 
attractive  and  readable.  (Cloth,  $1.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"The  Devil's  Plough,"  by  Anna  Far- 
quhar,  is  laid  in  France  during  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  cen- 
tral figure  is  Gaston  L'Artanges  a 
priest  The  chief  merit  of  the  book 
exists  in  its  historical  portraiture, 
which,  though  crude,  has  a  certain 
vitality.  (Cloth,  $1.50.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,  MARCH  2$ 

DoMssnc. — The  note  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  setting  forth  the  British  govern- 
ment's objections  to  the  senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
was  made  public  in  Washington. ..  .The 
government,  through  Secretary  Hay,  de- 
clined to  protest  against  the  seizure  of 

Manchuria  by  Russia The  president 

made  a  number  of  appointments,  includ- 
ing those  of  Frederick  I.  Allen,  to  be 
commissioner  of  patents,  and  W.  A. 
Rodenberg,  to  be  a  civil  service  com- 
missioner. . .  .The  American  civil  com- 
mission sailed  from  Iloilo  for  Sulu  to 
confer  with  the  sultan Sixteen  per- 
sons were  killed  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  vicinity  by  a  tornado,  which  did 
damage  estimated  to  exceed  $300,000  and 
destroyed  many  buildings. 

FoRKiGN. — ^The  Chinese  minister  in 
London  appealed  to  the  British  foreign 
oflSce  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Rus- 
sia to  prevent  Uie  compulsory  signing  of 

the  Manchurian  treaty  by  China The 

British  General  Babington  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  Boer  General  De- 
larey  in  the  Transvaal,  killing,  wound- 
ing, and  capturing  many  burghers  and 
taking  a  large  amount  of  supplies  and 
nine  guns;  in  the  house  of  commons 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  said 
the  land  of  the  Boers  would  not  be  ex- 
propriated  Charlotte    Mary    Yonge, 

the  author,  died  at  Winchester,  Eng- 
land. 

TUESDAV,     MARCH    26 

Domestic  —  The  state  department 
made  public  its  note  of  March  I  to  the 
powers,  warning  China  against  entering 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  any  one  power. 
. . .  Secretary  Long  settled  the  dispute 
at  the  Washington  naval  observatory  by 
detaching  Professor  Brown  from  duty 

at  that  institution The  Pennsylvania 

senate  has  passed  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  committee  which  is  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  a  strike  of  coal  miners  in  that 
state Hon.  George  Willard,  ex-con- 
gressman from  Michigan,  died  at  Battle 
Creek,  aged  77  years. 

Foreign. — General  French  has  report- 
ed the  captures  in  his  recent  campaign; 
twelve  hundred  prisoners  and  many 
guns  and  cattle  were  taken.  ...The 
Manchurian  treaty  had  not  been  signed 
last  evening,  according  to  advices  from 
London. ..  .German  troops  sent  upon  a 
punitive    expedition   dispersed   a    large 

number  of  rebels It  is  reported  that 

a  mine  has  been  discovered  under  the 
palace  of  the  czar,  at  Tzarskoe-Selo. .. . 
Arthur  Chamberlain  received  an  award 
of  £200  damages  in  a  suit  for  Itbel 
against  the  Star. 


WEDNESDAY,   MARCH   27 

Domestic. — Aguinaldo,  the  Filipino 
rebel  leader,  was  captured  by  General 
Funston  in  his  hiding  place  in  Isabella 
province,  Luzon. ..  .General  MacArthur 
has  approved  the  sentences  passed  o^ 
leaders  of  a  secret  society  in  the  Philip- 
pines.... The  state  department  aban- 
doned its  plan  of  demanding  an  apology 
from  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  and  the 
cruiser  New  York  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed   from   Tangier   to   Manila. 

Foreign. — China  had  not  signed  the 
agreement  with  Russia  respecting  Man- 
churia within  the  time  set  for  its  accept- 
ance or  rejection...  .A  dispatch  from 
Lord  Kitchener  gave  details  of  the  ac- 
tion fought  by  General   Babington 

Lord  Curzon  urged  the  maintenance  of 
a  larger  army  in  India. ..  .Arab  insur- 
gents have  proclaimed  Abdul  Hamid's 
brother  Mohammed  to  be  sultan  of  Tur- 
key. 

THURSDAY,   MARCH   28 

Domestic. — The  story  of  the  capture 
of  Aguinaldo  in  his  hiding  place  in  Isa- 
bela  province  was  told  by  General  Fun- 
ston after  his  arrival  at  Manila  with  his 
prisoner;  General  MacArthur  recom- 
mends that  Funston  be  made  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  regular  army;  the 
civil  commission  was  heartily  welcomed 
to  Jolo  by  the  people  and  sultan  of  Sulu. 
. . .  President  McKinley  tendered  the 
attorney-generalship  to  P.  C.  Knox,  of 

Pittsburg The   Nebraska    legislature 

elected  Governor  Dietrich  and  J.  H. 
Millard  United  States  senators  for  a 
short  and  a  long  term  respectively. 

Foreign. — Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Brit- 
ish foreign  secretary,  made  a  statement 
in  the  house  of  lords  regarding  the 
British  policy  in  China  and  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Manchurian  convention. . .  .The 
German  chancellor  announced  in  the 
Prussian  diet  that  a  bill  to  increase  du- 
ties on  agricultural  products  would  be 
furthered  by  the  government  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible Emperor  Will- 
iam, addressing  a  regiment  in  Berlin, 
hinted  at  a  revolutionary  uprising,  his 
speech  causing  a  sensation  throughout 
Germany. 

FRIDAY,   march  29 

Domestic. — After  being  convinced  of 
Aguinaldo's  capture,  Geronimo,  the  in- 
surgent leader  in  the  province  of  Mo- 
rong,  Luzon,  surrendered  with  6  offi- 
cers, 46  men,  and  50  rifles. . .  .Brigadier- 
General  William  A.  Kobbe  reports  the 
surrender  at  Sumulao,  Mindanao,  of  9 
officers,  160  men,  187  rifles,  and  80  shot- 
guns, of  Capistrano's  command. 

Foreign. — A  dispatch  from  Vladivos- 


tock  says  that  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  Korean  minister  of  justice  and 
General  Tchu-Sei-Men  to  bring  foreign 
troops   to   Seoul    was   betrayed   to  the 

Korean   cabinet Sir  Alfred    Milner, 

escorted  by  an  armored  train,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Transvaal  colony. ..  .The 
law  of  associations  bill  was  passed  by 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  303  to 
220,  after  being  amended. 

SATURDAY,   MARCH  30 

Domestic. — Frederick  Funston  was 
appointed  by  the  president  to  be  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular  army;  Gen- 
eral Wheaton  was  named  as  major-gen- 
eral   President    McKinley    appointed 

delegates  to  the  Pan-American  congress 
and  members  of  the  St  Louis  world's 
fair  commission The  state  depart- 
ment has  called  Minister  Loomis  from 
Caracas  to  Washington,  desiring  to  con- 
sult him  regarding  issues  with  Vene- 
zuela, which  are  said  to  be  growing 
more  acute. 

Foreign. — ^A  dispatch  from  Stander- 
ton  says  the  imperial  light  horse  have 
captured  Commandant  Prinsloo  and  a 
convoy  of  twenty-eight  wagons;  Com- 
mandant Englebrecht,  the  dispatch  says, 
has  surrendered.  < 

SUNDAY,   MARCH  3I 

Domestic. — Extensive  frauds  have 
been  discovered  in  Manila,  involving 
the  army  commissary  department ;  many 
officers  and  civilians  have  been  arrested. 
. .  .Lientenant  -  Commander  Jesse  M. 
Roper  was  suffocated  on  board  the  man- 
of-war  Petrel  at  Cavit^,  P.  I.,  while  try- 
ing to  rescue  a  sailor  from  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  where  a  fire  was  burning. 

Foreign. — Premier  Sagasta,  of  Spain, 

is  ill Much  misery  is  being  caused 

at  Marseilles  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
strike,  the  masters  refusing  to  grant  an 
eight-hour   day;    the    industrial    losses 

have  been  enormous Three  hundred 

armed  deserters  from  the  British  West 
African  regiment  threaten  to  loot  Cape 
Coast  castle. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Business  Situation 
Selected  and  CoodeDsed  for  Pu»uc  Ommion 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Dtm's  Rtvim,  New  York,  March  30 
The  condition  of  general  business  is 
is  most  respects  satisfactory.  The  diy 
goods  trade,  and  particularly  tiie  cotton 
division,  is  gloomy,  with  further  reduc- 
tions in  prices  of  staple  goods  this  week, 
and  demand  failing  to  increase  with  the 
shading  of  quotations;  but  from  every 
other  department  of  business  reports  are 
cheerful,  and  the  outlook  for  a  good 
spring  retail  turnover  is  encourag:ing. 
There  is  little  difficulty  over  collections 
in  any  direction,  and  the  mercantile  de- 
mand for  money  from  numerous  quar- 
ters is  proof  of  the  confidence  felt 
among  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  The 
labor  situation  is  more  tranquil.  Min- 
ing differences  in  the  soft  coal  region 
are  settled,  and  sober  counsels  seem  to 
have  prevailed  among  anthracite  miners. 

ntON  AND  STEEL 

Aside  from  the  expected  advance  in 
structural  shapes,  there  is  comparative 
steadiness  in  iron  and  steel.  The  rise 
of  about  $2  per  ton  in  angles,  beams,  and 
other  similar  forms,  will  not  materially 
affect  the  cost  to  large  consumers,  as 
contracts  for  much  of  the  year's  ton- 
nage bad  been  placed  in  anticipation  of 
the  new  rate.  After  more  or  less  ad- 
vance every  week  for  two  months,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  Bessemer  pig  re- 
mained seven  days  without  alteration. 
The  tone  is  firm,  and  producers  report 
all  recent  sales  for  'early  delivery, 
While  exports  of  cruder  forms  are  light, 
other  countries  having  reduced  prices 
until  their  competition  is  felt,  there  is 
no  diminution  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
bridge  material  and  other  finished  prod- 
ucts. Consolidation  of  Valley  furnaces 
is  practically  assured,  and  promises  to 
be  a  powerful  force  in  the  industry. 
The  meeting  of  ore  producers  at  Cleve- 
land to  fix  prices  has  been  postponed, 
leaving  this  important  factor  in  the  sit- 
uation still  uncertain. 

WOOL    AND   COTTON 

That  bottom  prices  for  wool  have 
been  reached  at  bst  is  evidenced  by  the 
growing  unwillingness  of  holders  to 
make  concessions,  the  greater  activity  of 
dealers,  and  indications  that  purchases 
for  speculation  are  of  considerable 
volume.  Transactions  show  a  material 
gain  at  the  leading  markets,  while  ship- 
ments from  Boston  exceed  those  of  pre- 
ceding weeks.  Efforts  to  secure  even 
fractional  advances  in  quotations,  how- 
ever, end  negotiations,  and  steadiness  is 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  staple. 
The  new  dip  moves  very  slowly,  con- 


signors accompanying  shipments  with 
instructions  not  to  sell  at  current  fig- 
ures. It  was  not  possible  to  maintain 
the  small  recovery  late  last  week  in  raw 
cotton,  and  subsequent  reaction  estab- 
lished a  new  low  record  for  the  crop 
year.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent 
the  enorm«us  acreage  meditated,  but  un- 
paralleled sales  of  fertilizers  have  al- 
ready occurred.  Even  granting  a  large 
yield,  however,  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  weakness  will  soon  be 
checked  by  the  better  demand  which 
should  result  from  the  attractive  terms 
at  which  spinners  can  now  secure  raw 
material. 

WHEAT  AND  COKM 

Last  week's  decrease  in  the  American 
visible  wheat  supply  was  less  than  ex- 
pected, amounting  to  only  410,000  bush- 
els. The  amount  on  passage  increased 
2,880,000  bushels,  but  total  exports  from 
all  surplus  countries  were  only  7,232,644 
bushels,  against  7,902,939  in  the  preced- 
ing week,  and  9,231,495  a  year  ago.  The 
loss  compared  with  1900  amounted  to 
over  two  million  bushels  from  Argen- 
tina, and  there  was  also  a  heavy  de- 
crease in  Russian  exports.  American 
and  Australian  shipments  gained  moder- 
ately. Actual  news  of  importance  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  and  market  operators 
make  the  most  of  available  material. 
Speculators  for  an  advance  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  spring  wheat  sowing  will  be 
late  in  some  sections  owing  to  bad 
weather.  A  trifling  increase  of  514,000 
bushels  occurred  in  the  American  vis- 
ible supply  of  corn  last  week,  and  the 
amount  on  passage  showed  a  moderate 
decrease  of  595,000  bushels.  Total  ex- 
ports from  all  surplus  countries  were 
3,427,084  bushels,  against  3,755.575  «« 
the  previous  week,  and  3,623,848  a  year 
ago.  Some  strength  was  developed  out 
of  excessive  moisture  in  a  few  districts. 

STAPLE   PRICES 

Mar,  89,  1901.    Mar,  30,  1900.  \ 
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RAIUtOAD  EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  for  the  three  weeks 
of  March  show  remarkably  uniform 
gains.  Gross  earnings  of  all  roads  in 
the  United  States  reporting  for  the 
months  to  date  are  $23,544,152,  a  gain 
of  10.2  per  cent  over  last  year  and  33.2 
per  cent  over  1899.  Earnings  of  United 
States  roads  reporting  for  the  three 
weeks  are  compared  below  with  last 
year: 

iqoi  1900       Per  cent 

49  roads,  3d  week . .     $7,285,415  16,045,117       -f  9-6 

55roads,  ad  w«ek..       >>,io7,S9a  7.55'.7"      -J- 1.6 

57roada,  lit  week..      1,061,145  7,160,887       -(-k.6 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  numbered  206 

in  the   United   States,  against  203  last 

year,  and  29  in  Canada  against  33  last 
year. 

•I* 

Financial 

THX    MONBY  MARKBT 
Brmdttmet,  N«w  York,  March  30 

More  or  less  demand  for  funds  has 
been  displayed  this  week  at  interior 
pisints,  and  the  banks  throughout  the 
country  have  generally  drawn  with  free- 
dom on  their  New  York  correspondents. 
The  metropolitan  banks  have  also  lost 
through  the  operations  of  the  treasury, 
and  it  is  expected  that  today's  bank 
statement  will  show  a  reduction  of 
$4,000,000  in  cash,  with  a  loss  in  surplus 
reserve;' the  latter,  however,  depending 
upon  the  changes  which  may  occur  in 
connection  with  loans.  There  has  been, 
however,  comparatively  littfe  change  in 
the  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  money 
market,  and  although  the  importance  of 
the  firmness  which  exists  in  foreign  ex- 
change rates  is  recognized,  and  gold  ex- 
ports on  a  larger  scale  than  the  ship- 
ment of  about  $500,000  to  Berlin  and 
Paris  made  this  week  are  expected  to 
occur,  there  is  little  fear  that  money  will 
become  scarce.  Arrangements  on  col- 
lateral for  thirty  to  ninety  days  are 
made  at  about  3%  per  cent,  and  3^@4 
per  cent  are  quoted  for  loans  for  longer 
periods.  Mercantile  paper  has  been 
quiet,  and  the  supply  has  fallen  off  to  a 
considerable  extent,  which  modifies  the 
effect  of  a  diminution  of  the  buying  de- 
mand. Prime  double  names  are  quoted 
at  3l^@4  per  cent  Call  money  has 
been  plentiful,  and  2^@3  per  cent  are 
the  ruling  figures  for  standing  loans. 

BANK    CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  are  slightly  smaller 
than  last  week,  but  far  in  excess  of  this 
week  a  year  ago.  The  total  at  eighty 
cities  is  $2,304,104,717,  a  decrease  of  5 
per  cent  from  last  year,  but  a  gain  of  33 
per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  Outside  of 
New  York  clearings  are  19  per  cent 
ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

FOREIGN    EXCHANGE 

Supplies  of  bills  against  exports  have 
been  comparatively  small,  and  there  is  a 
good  inquiry  for  remittances.  Interna- 
tional bankers,  it  would  seem,  are  in 
some  cases  interested  in  the  floating  of 
the  new  German  government  loan  and  in 
other  operations,  present  oi*  prospective, 
which  afford  use  for  capital  abroad; 
while  the  firmness  of  the  London  money 
market  continues  to  furnish  reasons  for 
the  steadiness  of    exchange  rates  here. 
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Posted  quotations  for  sterling  were  held 
at  4-S5^@4.89,  and  actual  rates  for 
bankers'  demand  bills  on  London  rose 
early  in  the  week  to  4.88^,  and  only 
eased  off  slightly  from  that  level. 

THE    STOCK     MARKET 

Stock  values  at  New  York  continue 
to  advance,  and  speculation  is  bullish  in 
temper  and  displays  great  activity.  The 
steel  stocks  are  higher  on  the  success  of 
the  consolidation  plan,  and  the  shares  of 
the  constituent  companies  are  higher. 
The  United  States  steel  stocks  were  ad- 
mitted at  the  stock  exchange  on  Thurs- 
day, and  developed  strength  on  general 
buying  and  confident  talk  of  their  divi- 
dend prospects.  Burlington  and  North- 
ern Pacific  advanced  rapidly  on  a  report 
of  a  deal  for  the  control  of  the  former 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  company;  Erii 
also  showed  strength,  and  the  prospects 
of  a  coal  strike  have  diminished,  which 
strengthens  the  anthracite  shares.  The 
Pacific,  Southwestern  and  other  rail- 
road stocks  were  generally  higher  and 
active,  and  industrials  are  helped  by  the 
success  of  the  steel  deal.  Foreign  ex- 
change is  strong  at  4.88^  for  demand 
sterling,  and  a  shipment  of  $500,000 
gold  to  Paris  and  Berlin  was  announced 
this  week. 

Various  Topics 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  has  sent 
dairy  experts  to  Japan  and  China  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  American 
dairy  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
China  sea,  and  another  to  the  Caribbean 
sea  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  activity  in  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try began  in  1896,  according  to  a  recent 
census  report.  Since  that  time  thirty- 
five  factories  have  been  built.  The  cen- 
sus year  ending  May  31,  1900,  was  a  bad 
year  for  the  industry,  for  the  beet  crop 
was  a  partial  failure;  thirty-one  facto- 
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ries,  however,  were  in  operation,  and 
they  produced  35  per  cent  of  our  total 
sugar  production,  while  ten  years  earlier 
the  output  of  beet  sugar  was  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  output. 

A  Glasgow  cable  says  that  English 
iron  and  steel  stocks  have  been  depre- 
ciating in  value  since  the  fornfation  of 
the  United  States  steel  corporation. 
Scotch  steel  makers  who  have  been  in- 
terviewed express  pessimistic  views. 
They  fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
compete  with  the  American  combination 
in  the  home  field  or  elsewhere. 

Recently  the  first  cargo  of  Russian 
pig  iron  was  dispatched  from  Kertch 
for  delivery  at  Marseilles,  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  Russian 
metallurgy,  possibly  the  harbinger  of 
an  export  trade  in  Russian  iron.  It  is 
also  stated  that  a  large  contract  has' 
been  concluded  for  the  delivery  of 
south   Russian  iron   ore    In    England. 

Scotch  shipbuilders  launched  dur- 
ing February  eighteen  vessels  of  61,600 
tons,  as  compared  with  nine  vessels  of 
13,970  tons  last  month  and  twenty- 
three  vessels  of  29,516  tons  in  February 
of  last  year.  To  the  total  the  Qyde 
contributed  fifteen  vessels  of  60,000 
tons,  the  Forth  one  of  1,300  tons,  and 
the  Dee  two  of  300  tons.  Very  few 
contracts  were  reported. 

The  technical  society  at  Kieff,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Russian  sugar  industry,  esti- 
mates the  sugar  product  of  igoo  at  55,- 
851,000  poods,  of  which  11,500,000  poods 
were  exported.  The  preliminary  figures 
for  1901  are  48,038,000  poods,  of  which 
the  domestic  market  will  absorb  38,000,- 
000  poods.  Within  thirty  years  the  in- 
crease in  production  has  been  39,000,000 
poods,  in  consumption  27,000,000  poods. 
The  grain  harvest  of  1901  amounted  to 
3,481,395.000  poods,  or  191,922,000  poods 
less  than  in  1899. 

The  president  of  the  British  board  of 
trade,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  last  week,  while  admitting 
the  competition  of  the  United  States  in 
the  tin-plate  trade,  thought  the  trade 
was  nevertheless  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. While  the  Welsh  exports  of  tin 
to  the  United  States  had  declined,  ex- 
ports elsewhere  had  increased  of  recent 
years.  Mr.  Balfour  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  representations  to  the 
United  States  suggesting  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tin-plate  would  have  any 
effect 

A  source  of  moderate  wheat  supply 
that  has  been  gradually  drying  up  in 
recent  years  is  Chili.  The  crop  of  1901 
is  estimated  at  1,100,000  quarters,  in 
comparison  with  1,450,000  quarters, 
1,700,000  quarters,  and  1,800,000  quar- 
ters in  three  preceding  seasons.  In 
1894  and  1893  the  yield  averaged  2,125,- 
000  quarters,  and  exports  were  over 
500,000  quarters  per  annum,  whereas  in 
1900  only  15,000  quarters  and  in  1899 
72,000  quarters  were  exported. 
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Why  do  70a  permit  a  cnstom  at  th«  communion  table  which  yon  wonU  not 
tolerate  in  your  own  home  ?  The  um  of  the  individual  communioD  service  srowt 
daily.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ?  Would  you  like  to  see  a  list  ot  the  chiucbiM 
in  which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  grives  f 

'   Send  for  our  free  book— it  Ulis  all  abotU  it.    A  trial  cut/it  stni  /rt*  9h  fv^$t4tt 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY.  Dept*    j  Rocbester.  N.Y. 


'  Commercial  Metropolis  of  Pusret  Sound." 


SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON. 

A  friend  of  Seattle  writing  about  it 
says  : 

' '  Seattle  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
ranking  possibly  second  only  to  San 
Francisco.  From  this  port  will  sail 
the  largest  steamships  afloat.  It  is  the 
port  which  will  handle  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Alaska  trade. " 

Seattle  is  best  reached  irom  the 
East  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections. 

For  acopy  of  "Round  the  World  in  Sixty  Days" 
ria  Niagara  Falls,  send  a  postage  stamp  to  Geo. 
H.  Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent.  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  New  York. 
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The  Modern  V/mj 
In   days    long   agone    the    fond   lover 
would  vow 
Eternal  affection,  and  sing 
The  praise  of  his  love  'neath  her  win- 
dow— but  now 
We've   grown   out  of   that    sort   of 
thing. 

The  old-fashioned  pledge  by  the  bright 
stars  above 
Is  rather  played  out  and  e£Fete; 
We  live  in  more*practical  times,  dearest 
love — 
Let's  go  and  have  something  to  eat  I 
— E.  Percy  Nevh-le,  in  the  Smart 
Set. 
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$S0.00  to  California  and  Back 
This  Slimmer. 

An  illustrated  book,  which  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  all  who  are  expecting 
to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  to 
California  this  summer,  at  the  time  of 
the  Epworth  League  Convention,  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  July,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western R'y.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion is  given  relating  to  the  state,  varia- 
ble routes,  etc.  The  rate  via  this  line 
will  be  only  $50.00  for  the  round  trip 
from  Chicago,  with  corresponding  rates 
from  other  points.  Copy  of  this  book 
may.be  had  free  upon  application  to 
Mr.  W.  B.  Kniskern.  22  Fifth  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


PROOF  OF  IHE  PUDDINe. 

Ten  hours  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  means  excellent  traveling,  and 
when  I  say  I  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  gathered  no  dirt, 
and  was  not  bothered  with  dust,  you 
can  believe  me  when  I  say  my  steel 
gray  traveling  costume  was  as  clean 
when  I  stepped  off  at  Buffalo  as  when 
I  said  "au  revoir"  at  Hoboken. 

The  Lackawanna  is  a  route  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to 
travel  in  luxury,  in  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  in  security.  The  "proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,"  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Limited  will  be  a  favorite  train 
with  ladies  visiting  the  Pan-American 
Exposition. — Marie  Jarboe,  in  Toilettes. 


Are  Ton  Going  to  the  Pan-American! 

If  so,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  of- 
jfers  the  best  and  cleanest  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo.  The 
dining  cars  are  admitted  to  be  second 
to  none  in  the  world,  either  in  point  of 
excellence  or  in  point  of  service. 
Meals  are  a  la  carte,  which  means: 
"Order  what  you  want,  and  pay  only 
for  what  you  order." 


^HEN  IX  CHICAGO 

Recollect  that  the  Monon  Route  and 
C.  H.  &  D.  Railway  is  the  best  line  to 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  the  South. 
The  Monon  Route  to  Louisville  gives 
stop-over  on  all  tickets  at  West  Baden 
and  French  Lick  Springs.  City  Ticket 
Office,  232  Gark  St.,  Chicago.  Depot, 
Dearborn  Station. 


5A  Annual  income  is  guaranteed  for  twenty  years  by 
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m  PRUDENTIAL 


-  Investment  Unexcelled. 
Amounts  $5,000  to  $100,000. 

Write  for  particulars. 
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The  "  What  To  Eat "  Potter  Covers 
are  unique  and  artistic,  and  are  used  In 
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DiDYouEVER  ENJOY  A  MEAL 

IN  BED? 

Not  unless  the  meal  was 
served  upon  a  table  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  extend  over' 
the  Ded  and  still  not  touch' 
Jt.    Most  convenieDt  la  the' 


sick  room.      Excellent  se\rlng,  cutting 

and  reading  table.  Adjustable.  V'arious 

kinds  of  wood.     Beautifully  finished. 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
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AMERICAN  AFrAIRS 


The  Growth  of  Population  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

O.  p.  Austin,  in  the  April  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
Will  the  United  States  have  a  population  of  300,- 
000,000  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century?  Let  us 
apply  present  conditions  of  population  in  Europe  to 
the  area  of  the  United  States  and  see  what  they  would 
mdicate  as  to  the  power  of  supporting,  in  at  least  a  fair 
degree  of  comfort,  a  population  such  as  that  predicted 
for  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  present  century. 
Taking  the  latest  data  of  population  and  area  as  pub- 
lished in  official  and  semi-official  statements,  and 
bringing  these  statements  down  to  date  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  latest  years  for  which 
accurate  percentages  of  growth  can  be  obtained,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  present  population  of  Europe  (ex- 


clusive of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia)  is  269,226,000, 
and  the  area  1,328,088  square  miles,  giving  an  aver- 
age density  of  population  for  the  entire  area  tmder 
consideraticm  of  202.7  per  square  mile,  or  eight  times 
our  present  average  per  square  mile.  The  area  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  our  island  territoiy  and 
Alaska,  is  about  3,000,000  square  miles;  jq>plying  to 
this  area  the  European  density  of  202.7  P^  square 
mile,  should  give  a  population  of  602,019,000,  or 
double  the  300,000,000  promised  for  the  end  of  the 
century. 

It  is  not  assumed,  in  applying  present  conditions  of 
population  in  Europe  or  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  our  entire  area,  that  its  present  productivity 
or  productive  power  under  present  conditions  averages 
as  high  as  that  of  Europe  or  of  the  more  thoroughly 
developed  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  mountain 
area  of  the  United  States  is  probably  no  greater  pro- 
portionately than  that  of  Europe ;  but  the  area  now  de- 
nominated "arid,"  and  looked  upon  as  capable  at  pres- 
ent of  sustaining  a  very  hmited  population  <mly,  may 
prove,  when  properly  developed,  much  more  valuable 
in  this  particular  than  is  at  present  generally  consid- 
ered. It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  most  of  the  lands 
termed  "arid"  prove  extremely  productive  when  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water;  their  produc- 
ing power  being  even  greater,  in  many  instances,  per 
unit  of  area,  than  that  of  those  parts  now  genendly 
looked  upon  as  our  most  fertile  and  productive  regions. 

Another  development  which  has  just  been  begun, 
and  which  may  be  expected  to  prove  of  great  benefit 
in  increasing  tiie  productivity  of  a  given  area,  is  the 
application  to  manufacture,  mining,  and  s^^cultural 
production  of  the  great  natural  supply  of  power  now 
going  to  waste  in  the  watercourses  and  along  the  ocean 
front  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  application  of  advanced 
methods  to  the  surface  of  our  wonderful  country  that 
we  may  expect  improved  conditions  and  increased 
power  of  sustaining  population.  We  have  in  the 
United  States  what  may  be  not  improperly  termed  a 
"two-story  country."  No  other  part  of  the  developed 
world  has  such  valuable  supplies  beneath  the  surface. 
Our  iron,  our  copper,  our  coal,  our  petroleum,  our  nat- 
ural gas,  our  phosphates,  to  say  nothing  of  our  gold 
and  silver  and  other  minerals  of  high  values,  are  al- 
ready known  as  surpassing  in  nearly  every  case  those 
of  any  other  country.  As  the  natural  and  mechanical 
sciences  develop,  wood  will  be  more  and  more  replaced 
by  metals  and  minerals.  Iron  and  steel  now  perform 
the  duties  which  were  formerly  required  of  wood  in 
the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  ocean-going 
vessels,  railway  cars,  and  many  other  things,  and  thus 
are  constantly  reducing  the  proportion  of  our  area 
which  must  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  timber; 
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-our  enormous  supply  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural 
^as  is  constantly  reducing  the  demand  for  a  retention 
•of  forest  area  for  fuel  purposes ;  and  when  electricity 
^produced  from  natural  water-power  shall  be  utilized 
rfor  heat,  the  demand  will  be  still  further  reduced. 

Experience  and  the  necessity  which  will  come  with 
increased  population  will  also  teach  the  Americans 
three  important  lessons  which  they  have  not  yet 
learned:  (i)  The  utilization  of  lands  which  are  now 
unused ;  (2)  the  utilization  of  products  which  are  now 
considered  valueless;  and,  (3)  the  more  economical 
utilization  of  the  articles  of  daily  requirement  But 
•we  shall  not  be  required  to  produce  within  our  own 
borders  all  the  food  supplies  which  a  nation  of  300,- 
•000,000  people  will  demand.  L)ring  immediately  south 
•of  us  is  a  great  undeveloped  continent,  South  Amer- 
ica; and  at  no  great  distance,  as  distances  are  now 
-measured,  is  another  undeveloped  continent,  Africa. 
Immediately  north  of  us  is  a  great  area,  considerable 
portions  of  which  will  prove  productive  agriculturally; 
and  the  continent  of  Australia,  equal  in  size  to  the 
United  States,  will  also  greatly  increase  its  power  of 
food  production.  Upon  these  great  areas,  which  a 
century  hence  will  be  to  the  densely  populated  United 
States  what  we  now  are  to  densely  populated  Europe, 
•our  country  may  then  draw  for  such  portion  of  its 
food  supply  as  is  inconvenient  to  produce  at  home; 
and  in  exchange  we  may  offer  the  manufactures  and 
oUier  requirements  of  daily  life  which  our  unsurpassed 
and  almost  unbounded  natural  facilities,  coupled  with 
American  ingenuity,  will  enable  our  country  to  supply 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Indian  Territory 

Richard  J.  Hinton,  in  the  April  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  white  and  colored 
Americans  are  living  within  the  borders  of  an  unor- 
ganized territory  which  belongs  in  fee  simple  to  an- 
other race  (but  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States),  with  but  the  barest  shadow  of  a  right  to  re- 
main anywhere  upon  the  scant  twenty-million  acres  it 
contains.  Its  owners  are  about  68,000  persons  of 
more  or  less  Indian  blood,  with  some  16,000  colored 
people,  who  were  once  in  slavery  to  them,  or  are  the 
direct  progeny  of  their  former  chattels.  There  are 
100,000  whites — ^business  men  with  some  sort  of  "per- 
mit to  reside" ;  workmen  for  Indian  land-owners ;  em- 
ployees of  railroads  that  enter  and  pass  through;  coal 
miners  or  cattlemen  who  work  on  or  have  leased  lands 
from  the  land-owning  race.  The  Americans  remain- 
ing there  have  the  barest  shadow  of  a  legal  right,  and 
even  now  the  large  majority  might  be  removed  by 
force  as  trespassers  if  it  were  deemed  wise  or  neces- 
sary to  attempt  it.  Yet  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  more 
peaceable  community  upon  this  continent.  There  are 
no  soldiers  there.  Policemen  are  strangers ;  militia  is 
unknown.  There  is  not  a  liquor  saloon  or  dealer, 
wholesale  or  retail,  lawfully  to  be  found  within  the 
confines  of  the  Indian  territory.  Liquor  may  be  ob- 
tained, of  course,  but  at  the  sharp  risk  of  the  well- 
enforced  Indian  intercourse  laws;  wholly  on  the  sly, 
at  a  large  price,  and  with  the  probability  of  summary 
imprisonment — for  the  seller,  at  least. 

The  territory  proper  has  no  governor  or  legislature 
— runs  itself,  almost — ^has  no  free  schools,  and  until 
within  two  years  had  lawfully  not  a  single  municipal- 
ity. That  is,  of  course,  outside  such  simple  organiza- 
tion as  the  five  civilized  nations — Cherokees,  Choc- 
taws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  with  a  little 


fistful  of  tribal  remnants  bearing  names  to  conjure  up 
a  graphic  historical  record,  located  in  the  northeast 
comer — ^have  provided  for  themselves,  under  mission- 
ary influences  chiefly,  during  the  past  sixty-five  years 
of  their  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
only  officials  for  the  "intruders"  are  five  federal 
judges,  serving  supreme  and  district  courts,  widi  a  lot 
of  patchwork  laws,  and  part  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
code  borrowed  by  congress  from  Arkansas,  the  neigh- 
bor state  to  the  east.  These  courts  have  district  attor- 
neys, marshals  and  deputies,  and  about  twenty  com- 
missimiers,  who  in  each  district  have  the  powers  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  petty  courts.  There 
are  no  capitol  or  govemment  buildings  as  yet.  Some 
are  hired,  and  their  owners  are  usually  Indians.  The 
tax  collector  has  no  place,  except  as  a  United  States 
revenue  officer,  and  that  concerns  the  Indian  as  well  as 
the  white  man.  The  "nations,"  as  the  Indian  commit- 
nities  are  termed,  being  the  owner  of  all  the  lands, 
though  under  federal  supervision,  require  certain  small 
annual  payments  for  permission  to  live  upon  their 
lands,  to  labor,  or  to  do  business  therein.  The  total 
school  population  of  the  territory  is  not  less  thui  60,- 
oco,  tkree-fourths  of  which  are  whites.  TTie  otlw 
15,000  are  Indian  and  affiliated  children. 

The  largest  municipality  is  Ardmore,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Chickasaw  country.  It  is  close  to  the  east- 
em  line  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  credited  with  10,000  in- 
habitants. Vinita,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  is  the  first 
town  touched  by  the  traveler  from  the  north,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  white  settlement,  dating  back  to  llie  early 
seventies.  Caddo,  in  the  Choctaw  country,  is  the  old- 
est one  to  the  southeast.  South  McAlester  (Choctaw) 
is  a  dirty,  driving,  busy,  typical  frontier  town.  Hold 
accommodations  are  everywhere  poor,  except  as  yon 
happen  occasionally  on  scnne  old-fashioned  country 
hostelry.  There  is  now  a  fair  modem  hotel  at  Musco- 
gee, m  the  Creek  country.  This  is  the  most  attractive 
town  in  the  territory.  It  is  thriving  in  business,  and 
is  the  center,  too,  of  educational  life,  for  tibere  'are  no 
less  than  four  quite  well-equipped  educational  institu- 
tions aspiring  to  a  collegiate  character.  They  are  the 
result  of  missionary  efforts  and  labors,  and  represent, 
respectively,  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Catholic  churches.  The  town  has  an  excellent  public 
school  and  a  large  and  most  creditable  building.  It 
has  a  large  edifice  devoted  to  the  federal  courts,  and 
several  handsome  business  blocks.  McAlester  is  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  supreme  and  of  the  first  judicial 
district  courts,  but  it  has  no  suitable  quarters  therefor, 
though  at  present  it  is  also  the  center  of  the  territofial 
railroad  system.  Its  sidewalks  were  almost  non-exist- 
ent, and  its  roadway  a  complete  quagmire. 

There  is  a  possible,  even  a  probable,  outlodc  from 
the  conditions  existing  most  likely  to  arise  in  this  terri- 
tory, which,  however,  must  have  a  strange  appearance 
to  the  American  mind.  And  that  is,  the  certain  crea- 
tion of  a  very  large  body  of  Indian  landlords.  A  fam- 
ily of  five  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  will 
have  at  command  a  homestead  area  of  1,200,  the  Creek 
family  will  have  one  of  800,  the  Cherokee  400,  and  the 
Seminole  200  acres  each.  There  are  not  today  100  In- 
dian farmers  in  the  territory  who  cultivate  or  utilize 
directly  200  acres  each  per  family.  Less  than  25  per 
capita,  or  about  1,500,000  acres,  will  cover  Indian  cul- 
tivation or  use.  Possibly,  they  rtacy  utilize  for  grazing 
purposes  twice  as  much  more.  Within  five  years, 
then,  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  country  will 
see  within  the  territory  where  Mr.  Dawes  and  Ws  as- 
sociates have  worked  out  so  remarkable  an  ecoaomid 
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change  already,  a  still  more  significant  one,  that  of  a 
race  of  comparatively  shiftless  land  owners  having  at 
least  200,000  fifty-acre  farms,  cultivated  chiefly  by 
white  tenants,  under  their  control.  Today  the  Indians 
of  the  reservations  are  the  most  extensive  lessors  of 
land  in  the  whole  union.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  inte- 
rior department  to  encourage  this  process  as  a  long 
step  toward  allotments  and  tribal  segregation.  Perhaps 
it  is,  but  it  is  also  leading  to  a  great  system  of  racial 
landlordism  which,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  may  yet  pro- 
duce a  notable  degree  of  friction,  economic  and  social. 


The  Anthracite  Coal  Crisis 

Talcott  Williams,  in  the  April  AtlantU  Monthly,  Boston 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Anthracite  coal  mining,  as  it  began,  Seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  industries  in  which  a  fortunate  positicm 
and  the  monopoly  of  product  would  render  the  division 
of  a  return  of  the  output  of  capital  and  labor  both  easy 
and  equitable.  In  1840  the  products  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  mines  were  almost  exactly  alike — 
863489  tons  for  one,  and  985,828  tons  for  the  other. 
The  war  brought  a  great  excess  of  business  in  the  east, 
while  in  the  west  it  deranged  industries  over  regions 
now  furnishing  nearly  half  the  coal  produced  in  the 
country.  By  1870  anthracite  had  increased  in  prod- 
uct twofold,  rising  to  16,182,191  tons,  while  bitumi- 
nous, which  had  so  long  kept  pace  with  it,  produced 
only  14,000,000  tons,  and  of  this  a  far  smaller  share 
represented  the  use  of  iron  in  industry.  Profits  in 
hard  coal  were  enormous.  The  "miner" — ^who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  himself  an  employer  of  la- 
bor, hiring  his  laborers — ^made  wages  of  $300  and 
$400  a  month.  Generally,  wages  doubled  through  the 
anthracite  region.  Capital  received  an  even  larger  re- 
turn, and  straightway  discounted  the  future.  From 
1870  to  1880  the  capital  engaged  in  anthracite  in- 
creased from  $50,807,285  to  $154,399,796.  During  the 
same  period  the  product  of  an^racite  had  advanced 
only  a  half,  rising  to  23437,242  tons,  while  the  bitumi- 
nous product  had  advanced  from  14,000,000  tons  to 
41,781,343  tons.  In  a  single  decade  it  had  outstripped 
anthracite,  more  than  doubling  its  product,  and  began 
to  take  frc«n  it  the  production  of  pig-iron.  In  the 
twenty  years  from  1880  to  1899,  anthracite  had  only 
increased  about  double,  or,  including  in  the  figures  the 
coal  used  at  the  mines  instead  of  simple  shipments,  as 
in  the  figures  just  cited,  from  25,580,189  tons  to  53,- 


944,647  tons — an  advance  of  a  little  over  double.  The 
bituminous  product,  on  the  other  hand,  had  risen  from 
42.831.758  tons  to  193,321,987,  or  a  little  over  four- 
fold. 

Our  climate,  with  its  hot  summers  and  severe  win- 
ters, concentrates  the  domestic  consumption  of  anthra- 
cite into  half  the  year.  With  economy,  the  mines  can 
be  worked  only  when  their  product  is  needed.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  demoralizing  to  labor  than  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  work  is  provided  for  only  one-half  the 
time ;  and  nothing  can  be  worse  for  capital  than  plants 
half  idle  while  interest  is  always  busy,  and  the  pro- 
duction through  these  causes,  of  a  great  swarm  of 
poorly  paid  labor  ready  to  accept  employment  at  starv- 
ation wages,  sinking  constantly  to  a  lower  and  lower 
level  from  the  accepted  standard  of  American  life,  and 
repeating  the  herd  of  half-employed  and  half-paid  men 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  London  dock  strike 
of  1889.  With  this  deterioration  in  the  regularity  of 
wages,  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and,  for  capital,  in  the 
possibility  of  profit,  there  came  a  steady  deterioration 
in  the  character  of  labor.  Strikes,  as  they  came,  bred 
violence,  violence  bred  repression,  and  the  industrial 
pendulum  swung  in  dreary  beats  from  the  blood- 
stained violence  of  labor  to  the  blood-stained  assertion 
of  law.  As  exports  g^row,  continuous  employment 
will  doubtless  increase;  but  these,  in  1899,  were  for 
bituminous  coal  only  4,044,354  tons,  and  for  anthracite 
1.707.796  tons — ^in  all  not  three  per  cent  of  our  total 
product,  an  insignificant  share. 

By  steady  economic  gravitation,  the  movement  is 
continuous  toward  the  aggregation  of  capital,  if  not 
under  one  corporate  ownership,  under  one  united  man- 
agement ;  and  the  converse  of  this  is  equally  certain — 
the  gradual  union  of  the  men  under  a  single  organiza- 
tion. On  both  sides  this  brings  grave  evils ;  but  the 
only  evil  which  a  republic  can  not  face  and  must  not 
permit  is  the  manufacture  of  paupers.  Through  an 
economic  and  social  law  which  has  always  come  into 
play  at  other  times,  and  will  in  this  industry,  there  has, 
after  years  in  which  a  division  in  capital  led  to  a  cor- 
responding division  in  labor,  come  a  sudden  marshal- 
ing of  all  the  labor  in  the  anthracite  mines  under  dne 
labor  direction.  This  has  been  secured,  not  by  the 
volition  of  the  miners  as  a  whole,  less  than  a  tenth  of 
whom  voted  for  last  fall's  strike,  but  by  the  energetic 
work  of  a  small  minority,  capably  led,  which  worked 
an  industrial  revolution,  as  most  revolutions,  political, 
social,  and  economic,  have  been  worked,  by  minorities. 
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"The  Gentleman  from  Hawaii" 

"The  Gentleman  from  Hawaii,"  Robert  W.  Wil- 
cox, is  the  subject  of  a  sketch  in  the  April  Home  Mag- 
asine  (New  Ywlc),  by  Rodney  Blake.  Mr.  Wilcox  is 
the  son  of  a  Nefw^port  whaler,  who  settled  in  Hawaii 
in  1843,  and  married  a  Kanaka  wife.  The  first  Ha- 
waiian delegate  to  ccsigress  has  had  a  varied  career  at 
h<Mne  and  abroad;  he  is  a  shrewd  and  well-educated 
politician,  and  was  prominent  in  all  the  revolutionary 
movements  under  the  monarchy.  Of  his  election,  Mr. 
Blake  says: 


Under  the  flag  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  Ha- 
waii last  year  offered  opportunities  for  a  native  leader 
to  reap  certain  political  rewards  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  and,  seeing  his  chance,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Wil- 


Fnm  llu  H»tiu  Magaabu 

KOBBKT  W.  WILCOX 

cox  stepped  promptly  into  the  breach.  After  an  ar- 
duous campaign,  he  succeeded  in  controlling  the  terri- 
torial legislature  and  being  himself  elected  a  delegate 
to  congress.  And,  seriously  considered,  Mr.  Wilcox 
did  not  face  such  a  difficult  proposition  after  all.  The 
registered  legal  voters  under  the  monarchy  in  1890 
nimibered  13,593  persons.  The  registered  voters  in 
1894,  under  the  provisional  government,  numbered 
4,447.  The  actual  voters  in  1896,  under  the  republic, 
numbered  5,213,  and  in  1900,  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  the  total  vote  was  8,863.  This  increased  vote 
over  that  of  1894  and  1896,  came  from  the  natives 
who  were  given  the  franchise  under  our  election  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Wilcox,  realizing  this  increase  as  coming 
from  his  own  native  following,  foresaw  his  success  at 
the  polls  last  November,  and  kept  his  eye  on  that  new 
and  interesting  seat  in  the  United<  States  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, which  he  smilingly  fills  at  the  moment, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  better  class  of  Hawaiian 
interests. 

As  the  Hon.  Robert  W.  Wilcox,  M.  C,  he  does 


not  look  the  blood-thirsty  revolutionist  that  his  coun- 
try's history  has  painted  him.He  looks  more  the  intelli- 
gent, plodding  legislator  from  the  rural  districts  of 
Indiana  at  Michigan.  What  he  will  accomplish  in  the 
balls  of  congress  the  future  alone  can  tell.  He  may 
act  in  good  faith  on  behalf  of  his  people;  he  may 
cherish  the  highest  of  personal  ambitions;  he  may 
prove  a  shining  light  in  the  galaxy  of  stat^men  and 
in  Washington  society;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
wealth,  the  intellect,  and  the  higher  classes  in  Hono- 
lulu ignore  him  utterly  and  are  now  maintaining  in 
Washington  a  hired  diplcmiat  to  look  after  Hawaiian 
interests.  Thus  Mr.  Wilcox  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  if 
not  embarrassing  position.  His  success  or  failure 
seems  to  rest  entirdy  with  himself. 

4* 

Women  in  Political  Life 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Srdgwick,  (Anti-Siifiragist)  in  the  April 
Guntons  Magatine,  New  York.     Excerpt 

Much  of  the  alleged  unfitness  of  women  for  pub- 
lic life  could  undoubtedly  be  eradicated  by  proper  edu- 
cation during  the  impressible  period  of  youth.  It  will, 
however,  always  be  true  that  women  are  more  delicate- 
ly organized  than  men,  more  quickly  stirred  emotion- 
ally and  imaginatively.  In  political  life,  women  can 
not  acquire  control  of  their  emotions  or  the  necessary 
practical  training  in  public  morals  and  manners;  such 
training  must  be  largely  obtained  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  the  arena  of  politics  is  plainly  the  last 
place  in  which  to  se'cure  it. 

Has  political  life  trained  our  men  to  such  lofty 
ideals  of  public  honor,  such  impartial  administration 
-  of  justice,  such  habits  of  calm  and  fair  discussicm,  that 
we  wish  to  entrust  to  its  turmoil  the  impetuous  and 
ardent  nature  of  woman?  Secretary  Gage  has  said, 
by  newspaper  report:  "The  iircreasing  emotionalism 
which  characterizes  American  politics  is  oat  of  our 
greatest  dangers,  the  tendency  for  great  floods  and 
,  waves  of  feeling  to  sweep  over  the  community,  and  to 
carry  thousands  and  millions  with  them  into  a  sudden 
current.  What  we  need  is  less  emotionalism  in  poli- 
tics, not  more;  I  think,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  sud- 
den admission  of  women  into  political  life  would  great- 
ly aggravate  this  danger." 

Men  admit  that  there  is  no  career  equal  to  politics 
for  tense  feeling  and  nervous  wear.  It  demands  the 
greatest  coolness  and  deliberation,  complete  detach- 
ment from  the  personal  view;  and  it  demands  these 
ready-made,  it  is  not  a  school  for  developing  them. 
Women  do  not  need  politics  to  incite  them  to  cultivate 
their  sense  of  public  duty ;  they  are,  no  less  than  men, 
bound  to  serve  the  state,  and  able  to  serve  it  wisely. 
"The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind,"  said 
Locke,  and  tiiat  good  can  be  attained  only  by  convey- 
ing all  the  various  forces  of  the  race  toward  the  com- 
mon end.  The  contribution  of  women  toward  this 
end,  while  equally  essential,  is  necessarily  unlike  that 
of  men. 

April  AtlantU  Mantkly,  Boston.     Excerpt 

English  women  are  brought  up  to  regard  national 
government  as  a  science,  and  the  one,  of  all  others, 
which  most  concerns  themselves  and  the  men  with 
whom  they  are  identified;  and  they  are  just  as  well 
grounded  in  its  first  principles  as  in  the  four  primary 
rules  of  arithmetic.  Your  average  educated  English- 
woman can,  therefore,  converse  upon  the  questions  of 
the  hour,  with  a  great  statesman,  should  he  chance  to 
sit  next  her  at  dinner,  without  either  feeling  or  appear- 
ing like  an  affable  idiot.  Of  how  many  of  our  own 
countrywomen,  in  "society"  or  out  of  it,  can  as  much 
be  said  ?    What  have  they,  what  have  we,  as  a  rule,  to 
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offer  to  the  man  of  responsibility  and  action  but  dis- 
sembled interest,  amateur  enthusiasm,  ignorant  con- 
jectures, and  superficial  views?  It  really  seems,  at 
times,  as  though  the  women  who  tease  most  persist- 
ently for  the  privilege  of  thrusting  a  slender  finger 
into  the  public  pie  were  the  most  glaringly  incompe- 
tent to  such  cookery — the  most  broadly  and  hopelessly 
ill-informed  of  all. 

The  only  American  woman  I  ever  knew  who  had 
exactly  the  sort  of  political  savoir-faire  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  hundreds  of  strictly  domestic  Englishwomen 
was  that  now  almost  forgotten  writer,  whose  laughing 
and  laugh-provoking  essays  brightened  so  signally  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  during  the  tragic  years  between 
i860  and  1870 — ^the  late  Mary  Dodge,  of  Hamilton. 
She  alone  read  her  morning  journal,  regularly  and 
searchingly,  as  a  wise  man  reads  his :  for  definite  infor- 
mation about  all-important  things — if  such,  by  God's 
grace,  might  be  discovered  or  deduced — ^and  with  a 
supreme  disregard  of  "woman's  work"  and  the  lady's 
column. 

The  Failure  of  the  Prohibition  Crusade 

"A  Party  Prohibitionist"  writing  in  the  April 
Anglo-American  Magazine,  New  York,  credits  the 
Prohibition  party  with  having  reduced  social  drinking 
%iA  with  the  spread  of  popular  knowledge  of  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol.  But  the  party  had  been  formed  for 
political  ends,  and  these  have  not  been  attained,  and 
"in  all  human  probability  they  never  will  be  attained 
through  this  party.  The  blinded  partisan  may  not 
accept  this  statement  as  to  the  party's  future,  but  it  re- 
mains true  nevertheless.  Unless  a  revolution  (not  to 
be  expected)  occurs,  the  Prohibition  party  will  rapidly 
disintegrate  and  be  scattered.  Reform  movements 
may  survive  slow  growths;  they  never  survive  dry 
rot." 

Incompetency  of  leadership,  as  manifested  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  reforms  espoused  by  the  party; 
"Sunday-school"  methods  in  political  work,  and  the 
selfishness  and  sordidness  of  Prohibition  leaders,  are 
the  causes  specified  by  the  author  to  account  for  this 
"dry  rot."  "If,"  the  writer  says,  in  conclusion,  "ever 
there  was  a  cause  that  should  have  triumphed,  on 
moral,  economic,  religious,  and  political  grounds,  that 
cause  was  the  chief  dogmas  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
namely :  That  the  legalized  saloon  is  a  foe  to  the  home, 
an  enemy  to  the  church,  an  opponent  to  morality,  the 
cause  of  unjust  burdens  upon  communities,  a  drain 
upon  national  resources,  and  an  organized  threat 
against  the  body  politic;  and  that  as  such  it  must  be 
destroyed.  And  if  ever  a  good  cause  was  blighted  by 
the  inefficiency,  inconsistency,  selfishness,  and  perfidy 
of  its  alleged  friends,  that  cause  was  the  one  repre- 
sented by  the  Prohibition  party." 

April  World's  Work 

Mrs.  Nation's  experience  and  its  reception  point  to 
three  conclusions — ^that  Kansas  continues  to  be  our 
most  interesting  social  experiment  farm;  that  unen- 
fordble  laws,  even  though  they  be  embodied  in  a  con- 
stitution, bring  contempt  of  law,  and  are  likely  to  en- 
courage violent  methods;  and  that  the  public  confi- 
dence in  successful  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  has 
been  utterly  lost.  We  have  learned  that  lesson  at 
least  A  general  prohibition  crusade  is  not  again  pos- 
sible. Books  like  the  "Report  on  the  Legislative  As- 
pects of  the  Drink  Problem,"  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  university,  have 
conclusively  proved  that  prohibition,  except  in  small 
areas,  is  provocative  of  worse  vices  than  drink. 


Municipal  Elections 
Elections  were  held  in  Chicago,  Qeveland,  St 
Lx>uis,  Coltmibus,  and  Toledo,  last  week,  and  in  each 
case  Democratic  mayors  were  elected,  although  the 
issues  were  purely  local.  The  successful  candidates 
were :  Chicago,  Carter  H.  Harrison ;  St.  Louis,  Rolla 
Wells;  Cleveland,  Tom  L.  Johnson;  Toledo,  Samuel 
M.  Jones ;  and  Columbus,  John  N.  Hinkle.  The  most 
important  elections  were  those  in  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land. 


Chicago  (HI.)  Inter-Octan  (Rep.) 
By  decrees  of  non-voters,  Chicago  is  to  have  two 
years  more  of  misrule  under  Carter  H.  Harrison. 
Compared  with  1900,  the  vote  shows  that  over  80,000 
citizens  of  Chicago  failed  to  vote  for  mayor.  Com- 
pared with  the  Vote  for  mayor  two  years  ago,  it  shows 
that  over  22,000  active  voters  remained  at  home  yes- 
terday. Hanecy  received  20,000  more  votes  than  Car- 
ter received  in  1899,  and  there  was  a  Democratic  gain 
of  about  8,000  votes.  Whatever  impulse  or  motive  or 
design  may  have  led  decent  voters  to  shirk  their  duty 
as  good  citizens,  the  fact  remains  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  this  deplorable  result  rests  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. 

Chicago  (111.)  CkroHuU  (Dem.) 

From  the  result  of  the  election,  a  lesson  may  be 
learned  of  the  highest  value  in  the  future.  Assaults 
on  the  good  name  and  fame  of  Chicago  by  its  own  cit- 
izens— denouncing  it  as  a  pesthole  of  disease,  a  den 
of  crime  unsafe  for  strangers  to  enter,  and  as  bank- 
rupt financially — do  not  aid  any  can(^date  or  party 
seeking  the  votes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  popular 
to  slander  the  city  where  we  live.  The  vote  shows 
that  no  large  class  of  voters  believed  the  calumnies  of 
the  campaign. 

Chicago  (III.)  Daily  Nemt  (Ind.) 
Mayor  Harrison  is  given  another  term  in  office  un- 
questionably as  a  reward  for  his  championship  of  the 
people's  interests  in  matters  relating  to  street-railway 
franchises.  He  would  have  been  defeated  inevitably 
had  a  better  man  than  he  been  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans— a  man  with  a  clear  record  on  the  franchise 
question  and  owing  no  allegiance  to  an  offensive  boss. 

Cleveland  (O.)  PUin  Dialer  (Dem.) 
While  the  temptation  is  great  for  party  organs  to 
put  a  political  construction  on  the  remarkable  outcome 
of  this  week's  municipal  elections,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  do  so,  for  any  partisan  calculation  based  on 
these  results  will  be  misleading.  The  fact  that  so 
many  Democrats  were  elected  was  not  so  much  due  to 
their  being  Democrats  as  to  the  fact  that  they  repre- 
sented local  issues,  not  political,  which  the  voters,  as 
citizens,  not  as  political  partisans,  favored,  or  that 
their  opponents  were  regarded  as  representing  obnox- 
ious local  policies. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Ltadtr  (Rep.) 

The  cause  of  the  defeat  of  William  J.  Akers  for 
mayor  of  Cleveland  can  be  told  in  one  word :  McKis- 
sonism.  The  vote  cast,  for  a  spring  election,  was 
large.  It  is  true  that  some  Republicans  remained 
away  from  the  polls.  It  is  likewise  true  that  thou- 
sands of  Republicans  voted  for  Tom  L.  Johnson.  In 
plain  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Republicans  of  this  city  have 
elected  a  Democrat  mayor  because  they  believed  that 
their  candidate  stood  for  the  old  McKisson  machine. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  (Ind.) 
In  all  three  cases  (Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  To- 
ledo), the  municipal  ownership  issue  was  uppermost 
and  in  all  three  cases  the  advocates  of  the  radical  pol- 
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icy  won,  This  is  the  important  and  evidently  the  de- 
termining fact  in  the  elections,  and  would  seem  to  be 
indicative  of  a  growing  public  interest  in  the  street 
monopoly  issue  and  of  a  growing  popular  acceptance 
otf  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  public  ownership  as 
the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  admitted  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  private  ownership.  The  same  question  en- 
tered to  a  large  extent  into  the  contests  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  7y»M^(t>em.) 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  exaggerate  the  political 
importance  of  Johnson's  election  as  mayor  of  Qeve- 
land,  but  it  will  certainly  bring  him  into  prominence 
in  the  politics  of  the  State.  The  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor  in  Columbus,  with  the  reelection  of 
Mayor  Jones  in  Toledo,  adds  significance  to  the  Qeve- 
land  result.  A  majority  of  the  Ohio  towns  have  gone 
Democratic,  including  many  that  are  regarded  as  Re- 
publican strongholds.  This  can  not  be  encouraging  to 
Mr.  McKinley,  of  Canton,  nor  to  Senator  Hanna,  the 
Republican  boss. 

New  York  HTorU  (Dem.) 

The  greatest  significance  of  these  elections  lies  in 
the  demonstration  they  make  of  the  growing  hostility 
among  the  voters  to  the  domination  of  corporations 
in  municipal  affairs  and  of  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  gross  inequalities  of  taxation  due  to  the  success 
of  rich  tax-dodgers  in  escaping  their  just  share  of  the 
public  burdens.  Incidentally  they  show  also  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  still  alive — ^when  it  has  a  chance  I 

New  York  Evening  P»st  (InA.) 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  present  two  plain  lessons 
for  New  York  city.  The  opponents  of  Tammany 
must  present  a  candidate  next  fall  whose  high  charac- 
ter and  whose  freedom  from  subjection  to  machine  in- 
fluences are  assured.  They  must  also  prevent  Tam- 
many from  enjoying  the  opportunity  to  champion  the 
great  principle  of  home  rule  against  an  assault  by  the 
Republican  machine.  State  interference  with  local 
self-government,  such  as  St.  Louis  has  suffered,  would 
be  as  fatal  to  the  reform  cause  as  the  nomination  of  a 
man  against  Tammany  who  represents  what  Judge 
Hanecy  represented  in  Chicago. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American  (Rep.) 

Notwithstanding  his  radical  views  on  a  number  of 
subjects  that  men  of  wealth  usually  consider  it  danger- 
ous to  have  discussed,  Mr.  Johnson  received  his 
strongest  support  from  the  well-to-do  elements  in 
Cleveland.  His  theory  that  all  taxes  should  be  laid 
on  land  values  and  that  the  people  should  own  public 
utilities,  no  doubt  caused  them  to  shake  their  heads, 
but  they  know  him  for  an  able  and  sincere  man,  and 
saw  that  he  steadily  refused  to  play  the  demagogue  for 
the  sake  of  votes.  They  also  saw  that  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  welcome  war  with  political  machines  and  to 
defy  the  bosses.  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican. 
So  he  brought  over  the  property-owning  class  to  his 
side,  along  with  the  majority  of  the  intelligent  and 
upright  of  all  classes.        ^^ 

•*• 
The  Formal  Submission  of  Aguinaldo 

Following  quickly  upon  the  capture  of  the  insur- 
gent leader,  Aguinaldo,  came  the  news  that  he  had 
subscribed  to  5ie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  newspapers  of  all  beliefs  that  the  submission 
of  the  Filipino  commander  will  mark  the  close  of  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  this  country  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  this  makes  unnecessary  the  presentation 
of  a  large  number  of  opinions  to  the  same  effect  and 
expressed  in  substantially  the  same  words.    The  fol- 


lowing are  typical  views.     The  New  York  TrUnm 
says  that  Aguinaldo's  submission  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  his  capture,  because,  as  a  willing  adherent 
to  American  authority,  he  is  "a  living  exhortattm  to 
his   friends  to   follow   his   example."     The   Worii 
thinks  that  the  act  is  "a  better  guarantee  of  peace  than 
is  afforded  by  the  new  regiments  which  are  being  dis- 
patched to  the  Philippines."    The  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  gratified  that  a  point  has  been  reached  vhxa 
we  can  consider  the  whole  Philippine  question  in  a 
larger  and  more  rational  way,  resistance  having  come 
to  an  end.    The  Boston  Post  hopes  that  Aguinaldo's 
submission  means  that  the  war  has  reached  its  last 
stages,  and  that  his  act  will  lead  to  a  general  accept- 
ance of  American  authority.    The  Boston  Journal  is 
more  confident  of  the  good  effect  of  the  leader's  act, 
and  the  belief    is  expressed  that  he  will  be  found 
working  with  other  former  insurgents  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  country.    The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
thinks  that  the  declaration  of  allegiance  is  equivalent 
to  "an  authentic  announcement  that  the  insurrectioo 
is  ended."    The  Baltimore  Herald,  voicing  die  opin- 
ion of  a  few  other  papers,  is  doubtful  of  Aguinaldo's 
good  faith.    His  past  record  does  not  lead  to  implicit 
reliance  upon  his  word,  and  "his  protestaticms  under 
existing  circumstances  will  naturally  be  accepted  with 
due  caution."    In  the  opinion  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  the  latest  developments  in  tiie  Phil- 
ippines mean  "the  practical  ending  of  all  organized 
resistance  to  American  authority  in  the  islands."    The 
San  Francisco  Call  thinks  that  the  result  will  be  "sudi 
a  demoralization  of  the  insurgents  that  any  furtiier    ^ 
attempts  at  continued  resistance  will  be  ineffectual."      | 

Alleged  Frauds  in  the  Philippines 

Extensive  frauds  have  been  discovered  in  the  com- 
missary department,  at  Manila.  Captain  Barrows,  of 
the  Thirtieth  volunteer  infantry,  and  quartermaster  of 
the  department  of  southern  Luzon ;  seven  commissary 
sergeants,  several  civilian  clerks,  a  government  con- 
tractor, and  many  other  men  having  relaticms  with 
these,  are  now  under  arrest,  charged  with  dishonest  or 
immoral  practices.  Large  quantities  of  stores  have 
been  stolen  or  lost,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  short- 
age in  the  commissary  department.  "New  scandals 
are  developed  daily,"  and  the  frauds  have  been  traced 
back  to  June  of  last  year.  -«.% 

"On  the  part  of    the  country,"  the  Baltimore 
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American  (Rep.)  says,  "but  one  detttUld  Will  he  taade 
in  connection  with  these  disclosures.  This  demand 
will  be  for  the  discovery  of  those  implicated  and  their 
punishment  without  mercy."  A  similar  opinion  is 
voiced  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.), 
which  says  that  the  scandal  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count by  the  opportunity  it  affords  the  president  to 
show  the  Filipinos  that  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  The 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  reproves  the  "anti-impe- 
rialists" for  exulting  over  the  disgrace  of  govern- 
ment officials  in  an  endeavor  to  show  the  incapacity  of 
the  United  States  for  colonial  government.  Corrup- 
tion, the  Journal  asserts,  is  not  peculiar  to  outlying 
possessions. 

The  Des  Moines  Leader  (Dem.)  says  that  the 
frauds  are  "the  inevitable  result  of  the  sort  of  regime 
we  have  established  in  the  Philippines.  We  may  an- 
ticipate still  other  scandals  as  long  as  we  persist  in  the 
policy  essentially  the  same  as  Spain's."  The  Indian- 
apolis News  demands,  while  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
hopes,  that  the  frauds  will  be  probed  to  the  tx>ttom 
and  all  concerned  in  them  brought  to  punishment. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  glad  that  the  frauds  in  tUs 
case  are  different  from  the  Cuban  frauds  in  that  the 
Philippine  stealings  have  been  from  our  own  govern- 
ment and  not  from  the  natives.  The  lesson  of  the 
scandal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minneapolis  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  is  that  appointments  in  the  army  must 
be  made  for  "merit,  capacity,  and  proved  probity,"  and 
not  as  political  rewards.  The  Savannah  News  (Dem.) 
regrets  that  the  Filipinos  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  Americans  are  no  better  than  Span- 
iards in  the  matter  of  official  peculation.  "One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  a  colonial  system,"  this 
papa-  adds,  "is  the  difl&ulty  in  getting  honest  men  to 
administer  the  government.  If  the  corruption  grow- 
ing out  of  a  colonial  system  could  be  confined  to  the 
colonies,  it  might  be  endured,  but  it  can  not  be  so  con- 
fined. It  is  certain  to  reach  the  dominant  country  and 
permeate  all  classes  of  officials."  "General  MacAr- 
thur  reports  that  a  thorough  investigation  is  being 
made,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  fraud  is  proven 
those  guilty  of  it  will  be  punished  as  they  deserve. 
Pending  the  result  of  the  investigation,  common  jus- 
tice demands  a  suspension  of  judgment  regarding  offi- 
cial responsibility — ^a  principle  which  we  regret  to  say 
is  not  being  so  generally  observed  as  it  should  be," 
says  the  Omaha  Bee. 


FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


Mistakes  of  ^Valdeck-Rousseau 

PlERKB  DC  CouBBRTiN,  in  April  Atturican  Monthly  Rtviem  ef 
Reviews.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Waldeck-Rousseau's  initial,  and  probably  irrepar- 
able, mistake  was  to  make  the  Dreyfus  case  the  pivot 
of  his  policy,  and  to  consent  to  heavy  sacrifices  in  order 
to  bring  forth  a  more  peaceful  time,  when  the  great 
peacemaker,  the  world's  fair,  was  near  at  hand.  That 
the  Dreyfus  case  should  have  ruined  the  moral  basis 
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U,  WALDBCK-ROUSSBAU 

of  French  nationality,  the  work  of  so  many  centuries, 
is  an  idea  that  ni!ay  spring  out  of  disturbed  minds  dur- 
ing a  crisis,  but  tiat  ought  not  to  outlive  the  drcnm- 
stances  through  which  tiie  crisis  has  developed  itseU. 
Whether  Waldeck-Rousseau  really  believed  that 
France  had  been  morally  injured  to  tiie  very  depths  of 
her  soul,  or  for  some  other  reasons  which  he  did  not 
care  to  tell,  he  undertook  the  repairing  of  our  "moral 
unity." 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  charge  royalism  and 
Roman  Catholicism  with  having  corrupted  the  public 
mind  all  round.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  a  pre- 
vious attempt  to  prove  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
monarchical  party,  it  was  insisted  upon  that  the  repub- 
lic was  still  in  great  danger  of  being  upset — an  argu- 
ment by  no  means  rational  coming  from  republican 
leaders — and  that  it  would  remain  so  until  royalism 
should  have  been  crushed  all  through  the  country. 
The  religious  orders  were  the  object  of  fiery  denunci- 
ations because  of  their  backward  tendencies  and  their 
enormous  wealth ;  the  amount  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
their  membership,  was  systematically  exaggerated; 
popular  excitement  was  raised  artificially  by  unscrupu- 
lous arguments,  and  finally  a  law  was  introduced 
which,  under  pretense  of  regulating  the  right  of  as- 
sociation, provided  for  the  destruction  and  confisca- 
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tion  of  all  religious  orders,  whether  they  be  devoted  to 
the  care;  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  or  to  the  education  of 
youth.  Together  with  Roman  Catholicism,  military 
institutions  and  colonial  expansion  were  denounced 
as  the  republic's  most  dangerous  enemies. 

To  carry  on  these  unwholesome  plans,  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  had  to  find  support  elsewhere  than  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Moderate  Republican  party.  He  wanted 
socialist  help  and  secured  it  by  asking  one  of  the  more 
clever  socialist  leaders,  Millerand,  into  the  cabinet. 
Socialists  are,  as  a  rule,  much  too  practical  in  their 
ways,  if  not  in  their  aims,  to  be  contented  with  hoist- 
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ing  to  the  top  one  of  their  foremost  men.  They 
claimed  more  than  that,  and  the  premier  had  to  con- 
cede many  of  their  claims,  and  therefore  to  give  up 
many  of  his  former  views  and  principles.  The  result 
was,  in  one  word,  that  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  fol- 
lowers, while  non-«ocialists  themselves,  were  har- 
nessed and  bound  to  drag  the  socialist  cart. 

A  two-fold  result  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  policy 
is  already  conspicuous.  In  striving  to  master  the 
French  nation  and  force  it  into  certain  ways  against 
the  will  of  a  great  part  of  the  people,  the  cabinet  has 
been  led  to  treat  unjustly,  and  to  denounce  as  enemies 
of  the  republic,  all  the  Republicans  who  did  not  ap- 
prove its  views  and  refused  to  support  its  plans.  Pas- 
sionate ill-feeling  was  thus  aroused  between  French- 
men at  the  very  moment  when  it  became  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  Dreyfus  quarrel,  and  it  was  most 
necessary  to  try  to  soothe  its  bad  eflFects.  One  result, 
therefore,  is  to  sow  hatred  in  the  French  soil ;  the  other 
is  to  give  France  a  heavy  handicap  in  the  race  of  na- 
tions. Concord  and  harmony  are  necessary  to  any 
people  whose  foreign  policy  is  at  all  active  and  daring. 
On  the  contrary,  if  agitated  and  busy  with  quarrels,  a 
nation  can  not  do  more  than  defend  its  rights,  and  must 
not  look  forward  to  increasing  its  shares  and  profits. 
France's  prosperity  is  threatened  by  two  kinds  of  men 
— conquerors  and  ideologists.  During  the  last  centu- 
ries, particularly  during  the  last  one,  some  of  her  rulers 
have  led  her  to  believe  that  she  was  God's  soldier,  and 
that  her  fate  was  to  be  raised  above  all  nations  and  to 
govern  Europe.  The  present  republic,  however, 
showed  obvious  signs  of  wisdom  and  resisted  the  con- 
quering spirit  on  several  occasions;  we  must  now  re- 
sist the  Utopian  spirit.  So  far,  we  have  unfortunately 
given  way  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  tiiink  we  shall  go  much 
farther.  France  is  simpily  on  a  wrong  track,  and  noth- 
ing is  easier,  when  she  perceives  it,  than  to  go  back  and 
take  the  other  track. 


Crete  aod  the  Cretan  Question 

Edward  Van  Dyks  Robinson,  in  the  April  Ckmutauqu^m, 
Cleveland.    Excerpt 

It  is  barely  two  years  since  the  Cretan  question, 
after  baffling  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  was  settled  in 
summary  fashion  by  the  allied  admirals.  But  the  di- 
plomats, not  content  with  their  own  ignominious  fail- 
ure, then  stepped  in  and  vitiated  the  work  of  the  ad- 
mirals by  insisting  that  the  Turkish  flag  be  flown  on  a 
barren  isle  as  a  symbol  of  the  formal  continuance  of 
Turkish  dominion.  Thus  the  definitive  settlement  be- 
came a  mere  modus  vivendi;  and  no  one,  unless  it  be 
the  diplomats  who  seem  inaccessible  to  information 
known  to  all  the  world,  was  surprised  when  the  -word 
recently  went  forth  tjiat  the  Cretan  question  was  again 
reaching  an  acute  stage. 

An  autonomous  government,  under  Prince  George 
of  Greece,  as  high  commissioner,  was  installed  Decem- 
ber 21,  1898.  A  liberal  constitution  was  adopted  in 
April,  1899.  An  assembly  of  188  members  was  choseiu 
Freedom  of  religion  was  guaranteed :  but  the  Moham- 
medans have  dwindled,  by  emigration  and  conversion, 
to  barely  a  tenth  of  the  population.  Courts  of  law, 
education,  and  the  various  branches  of  administration 
were  organized.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  sorely 
tried  islanders  had  entered  into  their  reward.  But 
all  these  reforms  and  improvements  cost  money.  The 
people  were  impoverished  by  war.  The  government 
sought  to  raise  revenue  by  import  duties,  but  found 
that  this  was  forbidden  by  the  clause  which  the  diplo- 
mats had  inserted  recognizing  the  formal  suzerainty 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  diplomats  had  indeed 
failed  to  thrust  them  back  under  the  Turkish  yoke; 
but  they  had  undone,,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  work 
of  the  admirals,  and  had  introduced  a  new  source  of 
contention  and  war. 

It  is  now  reported  that  Prince  George  is  about  to 
memorialize  the  governments  of  Europe  to  end  this 
intolerable  condition.  What  reception  his  petition  will 
meet  is  uncertain.  But  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no 
doubt:  the  eternal  eastern  question,  of  which  this  is 
part,  will  never  be  settled  by  diplomatic  notes  or  Eu- 
ropean concerts.  Beginning,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  that  dim  age  where  myth  and  legend  blend  and  the 
gods  walked  with  men,  this  struggle  between  Europe 
and  Asia  has  continued  even  to  the  present.  Either 
Asia  must  conquer  and  exterminate  Europe,  or  Europe 
must  conquer  and  civilize  Asia,  or  the  future  must  be 
filled,  as  the  past  has  been,  with  endless,  aimless 
slaughter.  The  Cretans  may  be  kept  by  the  great  pow- 
ers in  this  bondage  to  the  Turk:  but  not  with  pr<^t 
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to  the  cause  of  peace.  European  diplomacy  has  al- 
ways stood  for  the  status  quo;  and  the  status  quo  has 
always  been  wrong.  Like  all  historical  questions,  the 
Cretan  question  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled 
rightly.  So  long  as  the  powers  ignore  this  consider- 
ation, their  much  heralded  efforts  to  conserve  the 
peace  of  Europe  can  but  sow  dragon's  teeth,  the  seed 
of  future  wars. 


Wealth  of  Australia 

G.  Shsridan  Dowbll,  in  the  April  Ainile/s  Af attaint.    Excerpt 

Two-thirds  of  the  Australian  continent  is  a  desert, 
and  yet  her  productiveness  is  enormous.  This  land 
contains  over  one  hundred  million  sheep,  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  million  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 
It  has  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  over  £400,- 
000,000  in  gold,  copper,  coal,  and  tin.  The  two  prov- 
inces of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  alone  have  produced 
£100,000,000  of  gold,  and  as  much  more  has  come 
from  the  great  Lambaroora  and  Lambing  Flat  in  New 
South  Wales.  It  sends  to  England  annually  over 
£40,000,000  worth  of  metals,  grains,  wool,  beef,  tal- 
low, hides,  and  mutton. 

Consider  the  sheep  alone:  Forty  years  ago  the 
output  of  wool  amounted  to  8,000,000  pounds.  Now, 
with  a  record  of  700,000,000  pounds,  Australia  fur- 
nishes one-fourth  of  the  world's  wool  and  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  make  it  one-third  of  the  total  value.  It 
is  recorded  that  the  early  colonists  used  to  kill  their 
sheep  simply  for  the  fleece  and  tallow,  leaving  the  meat 
for  the  dogs.  Later  they  began  to  export  canned  mut- 
ton to  the  home  country;  but  when  cold  storage  was 
introduced,  Australia  began  her  shipments  of  frozen 
mutton,  which  have  grown  amazingly,  until  in  1900 
these  exports  amounted  to  225,000,000  pounds.  Mean- 
while her  shipments  of  tinned  meats  steadily  advanced, 
reaching  last  year  45,000,000  pounds.  Look  for  a  mo- 
ment over  her  mineral  wealth  for  a  year :  Because  of 
the  war  in  the  Transvaal  and  an  immense  mining  de- 
velopment in  West  Australia,  the  new  federation,  in 
1899,  with  $60,000,000  output,  led  the  world  in  prod- 
uct of  gold.  By  constant  gains,  her  silver  product  has 
come  to  equal  one-ninth  of  the  world's  supply.  For 
the  past  year  her  total  mineral  output  amounted  to 
nearly  $100,000,000,  or  $25  to  every  inhabitant.  Her 
mineral  possibilities  in  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony, 
iron,  quicksilver,  and  coal  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. 

As  a  result  of  her  astonishing  fertility,  Australian 
shipping  has  reached  the  total  of  20,000,000  tons.  Her 
first  railway — that  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta — ^was 
opened  in  1855.  I*  was  only  fourteen  miles  in 
length.  To-.day  she  owns  15,000  miles  of  railways. 
A  curious  light  on  her  prosperity  is  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  million  items  in  her  daily  mail,  in  proportion  to 
her  population  the  highest  average  in  the  world. 

What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  this  colossal  na- 
tional wealth  has  been  built  up  by  only  four  million 
people.  As  a  consequence,  average  individual  wealth 
in  Australia  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  For  instance, 
let  us  compare  the  child  with  the  parent — ^Australia 
with  England.  Australia's  revenue  for  this  year  will 
probably  exceed  $150,000,000,  which  sum  is  nearly 
one-third  that  of  England's.  But  with  only  one-tenth 
of  England's  population,  Australia  is,  therefore,  indi- 
vidually three  and  a  third  times  richer  than  the  mother 
country.  Then  there  are  the  savings  banks,  witti 
$700,000,000  in  deposit.  This  gives  $150  per  head  to 
the  people  of  Australia,  again  the  highest  average  in 
the  world. 


The  Manchurian  Convention  Rejected 

Last  week  the  Chinese  government  formally  noti- 
fied Russia  that  China,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
powers,  is  not  able  to  sign  the  Manchurian  convention. 
"It  is  China's  desire,"  says  the  formal  notification,  "to 
keep  on  friendly  terms  with  all  naticms.  At  present 
she  is  going  through  a  period  which  is  the  most  peril- 
ous in  the  empire's  history,  and  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  have  tiie  friendship  of  all.  However  much  she 
might  be  willing  to  grant  any  special  privil^es  to  one 
power,  when  others  object  it  is  impossible  that  for  the 
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sake  of  making  one  nation  friendly  she  should  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  all  others." 

Russia  has  promised  that  Manchuria  shall  not  be 
seized  as  a  permanent  possession,  but  there  is  no  inti- 
mation of  an  intention  to  terminate  occupation.  The 
St.  Petersburg  newspapers  aver  that  the  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  not  Russia,  are  responsible  for  the  continued 
occupation  of  Manchuria.  The  Viedomosti  says  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  Russia  to  withdraw  without  some 
guarantee  that  order  will  be  preserved  on  her  fron- 
tiers, adding:  "Russia  does  not  intend  to  be  left  in 
the  far  east  at  the  disadvantage  she  was  placed  under 
in  the  near  east  twenty-three  years  ago."  The  Rossiya 
maintains  that  Russia  tried  to  arrange  plans  for  the 
withdrawal  of  her  troops,  and  that  this  was  thwarted 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Russia's  attitude  toward  Manchuria,  as  outlined 
by  the  Official  Messenger,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  inter- 
preted almost  unanimously  by  the  British  press  as  ca- 
pable of  being  condensed  mto  a  single  sentence,  "I  am 
here ;  I  remain,"  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  believe 
the  matter  is  thus  "ended.  The  Standard,  which 
throughout  has  taken  a  moderate  stand,  declares  that 
if  Russia  goes  back  on  her  promise  now  given  as  to  the 
integrity  of  China,  and  proceeds  to  assume  in  Man>- 
churia  in  act  the  authority  denied  her  by  formal  stipu- 
lation, she  will  have  to  confront  not  only  the  protest, 
but  the  armed  might  of  the  energetic  nation  which, 
under  the  rule  of  the  mikado,  is  conscious  of  its 
strength  to  aid  the  greatness  of  its  destinies.  Japan, 
the  paper  adds,  will  have  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  nearly  all  the  powers  interested  in  the  far  east  TTie 
Chronicle  makes  similar  comments,  interpreting  Rus- 
sia's policy,  and  says  that  of  the  powers  which  really 
cotmt,  Japan  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
back  her  protest  with  force. 
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Trade  Unions  in  Japan 

The  impetus  toward  trade-unions  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  Europe  and  America  is  now  conspicuous  in 
the  world  of  workingmen  in  Japan.  This  is  guided 
by  men  like  Mr.  Joseph  Katayami,  a  Yale  theologian, 
a  Toynbee  hall  man,  and  the  founder  of  Kingsley  hall, 
a  college  settlement  in  one  of  the  great  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  Tokio,  and  Mr.  Shimada,  a  member  of  the 
diet,  and  other  men  who  have  studied  these  matters  in 
various  countries.  These,  with  some  of  the  foremost 
mechanics  of  Tokio,  have  formed  the  Rodo-Kumiai- 
Kwisai-Kwai,  a  species  of  federated  union,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  promote  trade-unions  and  to  unite  with 
these  certain  educational  and  ethical  influences.  The 
most  important  result  has  been  the  iron-workers' 
union,  which  has  seventeen  branches  and  twenty-five 
hundred  members.  Mary  Gay  Humphreys,  in  the 
April  Century,  gives  the  following  account  of  other 
labor  organizations  in  Japan: 


The  sawyers'  gild  dates  frcwn  the  building  of 
Yeddo  castle  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Ota  Dokan. 
This  gild  is  composed  of  three  hundred  masters  and 
fifteen  hundred  workmen.  The  vaakete,  or  workmen's 
branch  of  the  gild,  is  governed  by  twenty-one  dele- 
gates, each  representing  a  district.  These  delegates 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  workmen,  collect  the 
gil4  fees,  a  percentage  of  which  is  used  for  their  sup- 
port, and  are  the  intermediaries  of  the  workmen  with 
the  masters.  They  are  called  jotobans,  standing 
watchers.  Remembering  that  the  jotoban  is  the  de- 
scendant of  several  centuries,  his  resemblance  to  the 
walking  delegate  of  our  acquaintance  makes  him  an  in- 
teresting personality.  Twice  a  year,  on  the  25th  of 
January  and  of  June,  the  masters'  branch  of  the  saw- 
yers' gild  meets  to  settle  the  rates  of  wages.  The 
day  before,  however,  the  wakete  has  met  and  discussed 
the  same  subject  with  the  men,  and  is  ready  to  lay 
their  proposals  before  the  masters  at  their  meeting; 
fen-  the  rates  of  vrages  are  settled  by  common  agree- 
aient  There  is,  however,  another  factor  to  be  Uken 
into  consideration.  This  is  the  lumber  dealers'  gild. 
With  this  gild  the  wakete  comes  into  no  direct  com- 
munication. The  masters  settle  with  it  the  rates  of 
lumber.  All,  however,  are  parties  to  bodi  transac- 
tions. The  rates  of  wages  are  primarily  based  on  the 
price  of  rice. 

The  mascxis,  the  blacksmiths,  and  the  miners  have 
similar  organizations,  but  they  are  not  so  authorita- 
tive. They  have  passwords  and  secret  signs.  The 
traveling  blacksmith  in  search  of  work  slips  his  geta 
from  bis  feet  in  a  certain  way,  and  is  taken  by  the 
hand.  If  there  is  work,  he  gets  it;  but  if  there  is 
none,  he  is  fed,  lodged,  and,  if  need  be,  a  sum  of 
money  is  given  him  for  his  journey.  The  miners  have 
their  oyakata,- or  head  man,  a  person  of  great  influence, 
who  is  to  their  gild  what  the  jotoban  is  to  the  sawyers' 
gild.    The  prejudice  against  the  foreman  as  a  person 


in  the  interest  of  the  master  rather  than  of  the  men 
scarcely  exists  in  Japan. 

Not  long  ago  the  rice-coolies  at  Tdcio  strode  for 
higher  wages.  The  strike  lasted  just  half  a  day. 
Without  constitution  or  by-laws,  governed  only  by  the 
usages  of  the  trade,  the  organization  is  as  compact  as 
that  of  any  legally  incorporated  body.  The  rice-cool- 
ies know  nothing  of  government  of  the  law,  smd  care 
nothing  for  the  police,  whom,  indeed,  they  could  easily 
shoulder  like  a  bag  of  rice.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
get  men  to  replace  them,  they  would  not  have  permitted 
it.  None  would  have  dealt  more  summarily  witii  a 
"scab"  than  they.  But  it  was  not  possible,  and  the 
contractors,  who  were  forced  to  have  the  rice  stored 
to  meet  their  obligations,  yielded. 

The  disposition  to  live  and  let  live  is  characteristic 
of  the  Japanese  workman.  Remembering  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  cabbies  and  porters  at  railway  stations, 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  jinrikisha  men  decide  by 
lot  who  is  to  have  the  profit  of  pulling  you.  Or  per- 
haps you  are  going  a  number  of  miles  by  jinrikisha, 
and  you  have  carefully  picked  your  men.  After  ten 
miles,  if  they  are  tired,  they  will  calmly  sell  you  out 
to  another  couple,  who  will  in  turn  sell  you  to  still  an- 
other couple,  each  more  hollow-chested  and  slender- 
legged  and  more  dilatory  than  the  last.  Against  these 
customs,  which  "give  the  other  man  a  chance,"  the 
traveler  beats  his  breast  in  vain. 


The  Next  Step  in  Municipal  Reform 

Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Boston  (Mass.)      Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  reliance  upon  competition  as  a  means  for  con- 
trolling the  public-service  corporation  should  be  at 
once  and  finally  abandoned.  Its  failure  is  complete. 
This  recognized,  the  way  is  cleared  for  some  proper 
public  concessions.  To  the  corporation,  while  its  em- 
ployment is  continued,  should  be  granted  the  monopoly 
of  its  field.  This  will  often  save  the  cost  of  duplica- 
tion of  plant  and  the  waste  of  double  operation.  What 
is  of  even  greater  moment,  it  will  destroy  the  voca- 
tion of  the  "sandbagger"  both  in  and  out  of  the  city 
council.  The  right  of  the  corporation  to  just  compen- 
sation for  its  tangible  property  at  the  expiration  of  its 
franchise,  if  not  renewed,  should  also  be  conceded. 
Whether  the  city  grants  the  franchise  to  another,  or 
"takes  over"  the  enterprise,  the  outgoing  corporation 
should  receive  the  full  value  of  its  property  for  contin- 
ued use.  Then,  too,  the  tangible  property  of  the  cor- 
poration should  be  taxed  precisely  the  same  as  other 
property  is  taxed.  Whatever  else  is  exacted  should  be 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  public  rights  granted 
and  enjoyed. 

These  concessions  made,  the  corporation  is  in  posi- 
tion to  yield  the  proper  demands  of  the  public.  First 
among  these  is  the  principle  that  no  public  grant  shall 
be  made  without  full  compensation  in  some  <»-  aU  of  its 
various  forms.  The  corporation  should  be  permitted 
a  fair  return  on  its  actual  investment,  and  sc»nething. 
if  earned,  for  its  special  skill  in  private  management. 
The  possible  earnings  beyond  this  should  go  into  im- 
proved service,  rental  for  the  public  facilities  enjoyed, 
and  reduction  of  rates.  Do  awa^  with  grants  witiioot 
full  compensation,  and  the  motive  for  bribery  disap- 
pears. Remove  the  possibility  of  excessive  profits,  and 
the  desire  to  render  inadequate  service  and  to  evade 
proper  regulation  vanishes.  If  assured  the  best  value 
for  its  tangible  and  sole  property  when  not  permitted 
to  ccmtinue,  the  corporation  may  safely  accept  short 
or  even  indefinite  grants,  and  at  all  times  make  needed 
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extensions  and  improvements.  The  end  to  be  sought 
is  adequate  public  service  at  just  rates.  The  means  to 
that  end  is  the  emplo3mient  of  the  public-service  cor- 
poration upon  terms  that  shall  exclude  the  element  of 
special  privilege,  and  place  the  relation  on  the  plane 
of  honest  dealing. 

Enough  has  been  said,  without  further  detail,  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  still  hope  for  the  public-service  cor- 
poration. The  pass  to  which,  uncontrolled,  it  has 
brought  municipal  government  in  America  is  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  a  bad  system,  or  rather,  lade  of 
system.  Under  proper  public  control  it  may  justify 
its  continued  existence,  and  render  unnecessary  a  re- 
sort to  public  ownership  and  operation.  The  further 
trial  of  the  public-service  corporation  under  improved 
conditions  is  by  no  means  our  last  resort.  If  the  ex- 
periment succeeds,  lyell  and  good.  If  it  fails,  the  mu- 
nicipalization of  public  utilities  must  proceed  to  the 
final  exclusion  of  the  public-service  corporation.  In 
some  way  municipal  government  must  be  redeemed. 
If  decent  municipal  administration  and  the  public-serv- 
ice corporation  can  not  exist  together,  the  latter  must 
go,  at  whatever  cost.         * 

Municipal  Ownership  at  Pairhaven 

Sylvistbr  Baxtxk,  in  the  American  Monthly  Revitw  efRtviews, 
New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
A  unique  instance  of  what  might  be  called  second- 
ary public  ownership  of  a  public-service  monopoly  oc- 
curs at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  in  the  gift  of  the  town 
waterworks  to  the  public  library,  just  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  die  multi-millionaire  and  Standard 
Oil  magnate.  Fairhaven  is  a  suburb  of  New  Bedford 
and  just  across  the  river  from  that  city.  It  is  the  na- 
tive place  of  Mr.  Rogers,  who,  long  a  citizen  there, 
takes  the  deepest  interest  in  its  public  affairs.  He  has 
given  three  beautiful  monumental  buildings  to  the 
town :  a  town  hall,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  public  library.-* 
Another  valuable  gift,  or  series  of  gifts,  consists  of 
many  miles  of  superb  macadamized  roads.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Rogers  has  served  as  superintendent  of 
streets,  and  each  year  he  adds  a  goodly  stretch  of 
smooth,  new  highway  to  his  official  charge.  This  ac- 
tivity is  particularly  appreciated,  for  the  roads  are  nat- 
urally poor  in  the  soft  gravel  and  sand  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts,  and  the  annual  road  appropriations  by 
the  town  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  ways  in  repair. 


The  gift  of  the  waterworks  represents  a  value  of 
$100,000  to  $125,000,  and  they  yield  an  annual  income 
of  about  $8,000.  The  library  income  is  thereby  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled.  Mr.  Rogers  established 
the  waterworks  in  1893,  the  same  year  that  the  library 
was  dedicated.  Although  the  waterworks  will  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  for  the  sake  of  profit,  instead  of 
for  furnishing  water  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  p08- 
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sible  rate,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  waterworks 
directly  owned  by  a  municipality,  the  profit  is  now  de- 
voted to  another  public  purpose.  The  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts provide  conditions  under  which  municipali- 
ties can  take  over  privately  owned  waterworks.  Sec- 
ondary public  ownership  of  this  sort  might  be  regard- 
ed as  private  ownership,  since  the  waterworks  are  held 
as  a  source  of  income,  just  as  stock  in  any  corporation 
might  be.  But  since  the  people  know  that  their  water- 
rates  go  toward  the  support  of  another  public  institu- 
tion, it  seems  doubtful  if  they  would  ever  take  steps 
of  the  kind  in  this  case. 

.  The  Meaning  of  Social  Work 

Bernard  Bosanqubt,  in  the  April  Inttrnatunal  fournal  of 
.  Ethics,  Philadelphia.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  great  question  of  principle  affecting  social 
work,  on  which  the  social  order  now  re- 
flects the  disorganization  of  the  social 
mind,  seems  to  be  this:  Does  our  social 
idea  imply  the  perpetuation  of  dependent 
poverty,  or  the  extirpation  of  it?  In  other 
words,  are  "The  Poor,"  as  a  dependent 
class,  as  you  have  them  in  the  church  offer- 
tory, an  element  of  our  working  social 
conception?  Until  we  are  clear  on  this 
point,  our  social  work  will  always  be  aim- 
less, and  therefore  a  hotbed  of  abuses.  We 
shall  never  know  whether  we  are  working 
literally  for  the  support  of  poverty,  or  on 
the  other  hand  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  It  is  important  to 
realize  how  deep-rooted  in  the  English 
mind  is  the  notion  of  a  sort  of  tithe  or 
benevolence,  a  contribution  to  the  susten- 
tation  of  poverty,  as  a  good  thing  in  itself; 
it  is  a  point  in  which  the  social  mind  seems 
to  be  wholly  at  loose  ends,  or  rather  to  in- 
herit a  terribly  false  and  powerful  tradi- 
tion, and  not  in  any  way  to  be  knit  up  into 
a  purpose  or  unity.  The  first  thing  is, 
then,  to  'be  clear  in  our  own  minds  what 
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we  really  want  and  are  working  for,  and,  further,  I 
would  say,  to  be  clear  as  to  the  frightful  evil  caused 
by  the  mere  fact  of  aimlessness  in  social  work. 

Now  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  social  work, 
conceived  as  applying  the  idea  of  purpose  and  charac- 
ter in  the  sphere  of  our  voluntary  relations  with  oth- 
ers, needs  a  special  training.  And  here  I  must  pro- 
pound a  heresy.  I  can  not  think  that  the  material  for 
such  a  training  is  to  be  found  in  economic  science,  as 
it  at  present  stands,  judging  by  its  leading  text-books, 
and  favorite  methods  of  research.  Individual  students 
of  economics  have  probably  done  and  discovered  more 
than  has  as  yet  passed  into  the  body  of  the  science. 
And  I  think  th6y  would  probably  agree  with  me,  that 
when  we  look  to  politicsJ  economy  for  a  recognition 
of  the  central  social  forces,  on  which  the  social  worker 
has  really  and  practically  to  rely,  we  shall  find  com-  . 
paratively  little  to  help  us.  The  idea  of  society  as  an 
embodied  mind  and  character,  on  which  recent  soci- 
ology lays  stress,  and  which  the  experience  of  social 
workers  had  long  previously  established,  seems  to  be 
approached  by  economic  science  so  timidly  as  to  give 
little  guidance  to  the  practical  man.  The  current  eco- 
nomic training,  then,  it  is  my  heresy  to  suggest,  will 
not  take  you  far  in  understanding  the  deeper  forces 
with  which  social  work  will  bring  you  into  contact.  If 
so,  where  are  you  to  get  your  training?  In  the  main, 
I  feel  pretty  sure,  you  will  have  to  create  it  for  your- 
selves. 


Various  Topics 

FOUR  TENEMENT  BILLS  have  been  passed  by  the 
New  York  legislature.  They  provide  for  a  permanent  bureau 
for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  tenement-house  con- 
struction and  operation,  for  certain  restrictions  as  to  light 
and  air  supply,  and  for  safeguards  against  further  fire.  One 
of  the  bills  provides  that  landlords  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  disorderly  tenants,  and  increases,  to  imprisonment,  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  for  prostitution  in  tenement-houses. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  has  decided  to 
buy  22s  acres  of  land  on  which  to  build  workmen's  houses 
to  accommodate  42,000  persons.  The  cost  will  be  $7,500,000. 
The  houses  will  be  erected  in  Tottenham,  a  northeastern 
suburb  of  London,  where  5,770  cottages,  accommodating 
42,500  persons  will  be  erected.  The  rents  will  range  from 
six  shillings  a  week  for  a  cottage  of  three  rooms  and  kitchen 
to  half  a  guinea  for  five  rooms  and  kitchen.  Workmen  can 
obtain  railway  tickets  in  this  district  at  one-fourth  of  the 
ordinary  fares. 

WIVES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLONISTS:  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  proposes  to  relieve  England  of  its  sur- 
plus women  by  deporting  them  to  the  colonies,  where  the 
disproportion  of  the  male  and  female  population  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  existing  in  England.  His  idea  is  to  encourage 
the  emigration  of  English  women  to  South  Africa,  of  which 
country,  he  predicts,  there  will  be  an  enormous  development 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end.  The  question  has 
the  gravest  social  as  well  as  political  consequences,  in  his 
opinion,  because  the  tone  of  society  in  South  Africa  will 
depend  largely  on  the  emigration  of  women  from  England. 

THE  CLEVELAND  CLIFFS  IRON  COMPANY  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  stimulating  thrift  and  neatness  in  its 
employees  by  means  of  prizes  given  annually  for  well-kept 
premises  and  pretty  planted  gardens.  The  company  owns 
sixty  houses  in  Ishpheming,  Mich.,  which  it  rents  to  its 
employees  at  a  very  nominal  figure;  in  fact,  about  one-half 
of  the  rates  prevailing  on  properties  owned  by  individuals 
in  the  city.  These  houses  were  built  many  years  ago  to 
attract  labor  to  this  district  Up  to  this  time  the  company 
has  leased  ground  to  those  wishing  to  build,  the  rent  for 
which  is  from  $12  to  $15  a  year,  in  some  cases  exempt  from 
taxation  and  in  some  cases  the  lessee  pays  a  nominal  tax. 


SCIENTIFIC 

A  Telephone  Newspaper 

In  World's  Work  for  April,  Mr.  T.  A.  Denison  de- 
scribes the  Telefon-Hirmondo  established  at  Budapest 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Buschgasch,  about  eight  years  ago. 
Ihe  "paper"  now  has  6,200  subscribers,  at  an  annual 
rate  of  18  florins.  The  advertising  rate  is  one  florin 
for  a  twelve-second  talk.  The  current  expenses  are 
between  9,000  and  10,000  florins  a  month. 

Telefon-Hirmondo  divides  the  entire  city  into 
twenty-seven  districts,  and  the  main  wire  runs  to  each 
district,  with  branch  wires  to  the  houses.    An  accu- 


A  STBNTOR  RBADIMQ  THB  NBWS  TO  6aeo  SUBSCRIBKRS 


rate  map  of  the  system  hangs  in  the  central  office.  The 
company  owns  its  own  wires  and  plant  throughout, 
and  has  the  same  right  to  place  wires  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  A  complete 
program  is  tacked  to  the  wall  above  each  subscriber's 
receiver,  and  a  glance  at  this  tells  just  what  may  be 
expected  at  any  hour,  every  day  except  Sunda)rs  and 
holidays  having  the  same  program.  The  issue  begins 
at  10:30  A.  M.  and  ends  about  10:30  p.  m.,  tmless  a 
concert  or  some  other  night  event  is  being  reported, 
when  it  keeps  on  till  later. 

Telefon-Hirmondo  is  independent  in  a  sense  not 
known  in  America;  it  has  no  leading  articles,  no  edi- 
torials, no  opinions — ^unless  its  short  notices  of  litera- 
ture and  art  can  come  under  the  last  head.  The  editw 
alone  is  responsible  in  case  of  action  against  the  paper 
for  libel.  He  has  already  had  two  or  three  lawsuits, 
but  has  won  all  of  them. 

The  mechanical  processes  of  the  paper  are  about  as 
follows:  The  news  (telegraphic,  exdiange,  specials, 
and  locals)  is  secured  by  the  ordinary  methods  known 
in  all  newspaper  offices.    The  reporter  who  has  fin- 
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ished  his  assignment  writes  out  his  matter  in  ink  and 
submits  it  to  his  chief,  who  signs  it  on  the  margin  of 
the  printed  form.  This  signature  fixes  responsibility. 
A  derk  then  takes  the  copy  and  carefully  copies  it 
with  lithographic  ink  on  long  galley  slip^.  These  are 
transferred  to  the  stone  so  as  to  appear  in  parallel  col- 
umns about  six  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long.  Two 
pressmen  take  several  impressions  on  a  roller-move- 
ment hand  press.  Common  printing-paper  is  used. 
Each  sheet  is  submitted  to  an  assistant  editor,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  copyholder,  exactly  as  in  proof-read- 
ing, verifies  its  correctness.  This  sheet  constitutes  the 
file,  and  a  duplicate  is  cut  up  into  convenient  strips  for 
the  use  of  the  stentors.  Each  sheet  comprises  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  program,  and  the  whole  number  of 
sheets,  with  hour  dates,  constitute  the  day's  file.  The 
stentors  are  six  in  number  in  winter,  when  the  paper 
is  Kkely  to  be  crowded  with  important  matter,  four  for 
duty  and  ]bwo  alternates.  In  summer  four  suffice.  The 
stentors  have  strong,  clear  voices  and  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  the  news  comes  from  the  receivers  with  re- 
markable strength  and  clearness. 

Hirmondo  is  at  present  trying  an  experiment  with 
"penny-in-the-slot"  machines.  The  coin  used  is  a  ^20- 
Mler  piece,  worth  about  two  cents  in  our  money.  Mu- 
sic by  telephone,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  still 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  telephone  tim- 
bre must  be  got  rid  of  before  music  can  be  trans- 
mitted satisfactorily.  The  report  of  news,  however,  - 
is  highly  satisfactory.  One  strong  point  in  its  favor 
is  its  early  reports.  In  this  respect  the  paper  has  a 
strong  hold,  for  it  is  able  to  issue  an  "extra"  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  Moreover,  invalids  and  busy  people 
may  get  as  much  news  as  they  want  with  little  effort. 

4* 
"Shooting"  Oil  Wells 

Gborgk  E.  Mayo,  in  the  April  Frank  Ltslit't  Popular  Monthly, 
New  York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  purpose  of  shooting  an  oil  well  is  chiefly  to 
crack  and  loosen  the  oil-bearing  stratum  and  thus  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  the  well,  but  partly  also  to  remove  the 
paraffin,  which  forms  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes,  chok- 
ing their  flow.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  op- 
erators steamed  their  wells  or  drenched  them  with  ben- 
zine, in  order  to  clear  them  from  paraffin.  These  meth- 
ods were  so  costly  and  so  lacking  in  efficiency  that  oth- 
er devices  for  obtaining  the  desired  result  were  sought 
for.  Exploding  a  charge  of  gunpowder  in  the  well 
was  tried,  and  proved  so  effective  that,  in  1864,  Colonel 
E.  A.  L.  Roberts  patented  a  process  for  "increasing  the 
production  of  wells  by  exploding  gunpowder,  or  its 
equivalent,  at  or  near  the  oil-bearing  point,  in  connec- 
tion with  superincumbent  fluid-tapping." 

With  the  process  of  drilling  a  well,  the  shooter  has 
nothing  to  do.  He  is  sent  for  only  when  all  prelim- 
inary work  is  completed.  Then  he  drives  to  the  well 
with  his  load  of  cans  of  nitro-glycerine,  shells,  anchors, 
reel,  and  "go-devil."  His  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  the  well  and  the  distance  to  the  oil-bearing 
"sand" — the  spot  where  the  charge  must  be  set  off. 
The  reel  carrying  the  cord  used  in  lowering  the  ex- 
ploding paraphernalia  into  th|e  well  is  fastened  to  the 
fly-wheel  of  the  engine  and  the  shooter  pays  the  loose 
end  of  the  cord  into  the  tubing  of  the  well,  watching 
it  carefully  as  it  unwinds.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  reel  should  work  smoothly,  as  any 
hitch,  or  even  a  kink  in  the  rope,  in  lowering  the  nitro- 
glycerine into  the  well  might  prove  fatal. 

First  of  all,  some  small  tin  supports,  known  as  an- 
chors, are  sunk  in  the  well.  They  serve  as  a  platform 
to  hold  the  exploding  charge  above  the  bottom  of  the 


shaft  at  a  height  where  it  will  have  most  effect  on  the 
oil-bearing  stratum.  Next,  the  shell  itself,  the  tin 
cylinder  which  is  to  receive  the  charge  of  liquid  de- 
struction, is  hung  in  position  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
The  shooter  carefully  and  slowly  pours  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  cans  until  the  shell  is  filled.  Then  comes 
the  task  of  lowering  it  into  the  well  by  the  unwinding 
of  a  reel,  a  proceeding  fraught  with  considerable  anx- 
iety, as  any  jolt  or  jar  when  the  charge  is  only  part  of 
the  way  down  is  likely  to  involve  damage  to  the  well 
and  destruction  to  all  who  are  near  it. 

The  amount  of  nitro-glycerine  used  in  shooting  a 
well  varies  according  to  the  expert's  estimate  of  what 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  good  flow.  As  little  as 
ten  quarts  and  as  much  as  two  hundred  has  been 
used  in  a  single  charge.  From  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  the  amount  ordinarily  employed.  The 
last  shell  lowered  into  the  well  bears  at  its  top — ^the 
pointed  end — a  round  piece  of  iron  carrying  a  quarter- 
inch  rod,  on  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a  fulminate  of 
mercury  cap,  resting  on  a  small  anvil  piece.  The  cord 
is  then  unhooked  and  reeled  up,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
shooting.  Here  is  where  the  "go-devil"— expressive- 
ly named — comes  into  play.  The  go-devil  is  a  piece  of 
casting  about  fifteen  inches  long,  with  wings  extend- 
ing out  two  inches  on  each  side.  The  shooter  is  alone 
by  this  time.  He  takes  the  go-devil,  poises  it  in  his 
hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  drops  it.  Then 
he  promptly,  but  not  hurriedly,  retires  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  well.  There  is  an  interim  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  seconds  after  the  dropping  of  the  casting 
before  the  explosion,  and  this  gives  him  ample  time  to 
reach  the  protection  of  a  tree.  When  the  explosion 
takes  place,  a  slight  jar  is  felt,  then  comes  a  rush  of 
air,  followed  by  sand  and  gravel  and  flying  stones  that 
sail  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  and  then  drop  back  in  a 
Shower  that  pelts  the  earth  for  hundreds  of  yards 
around  and  causes  the  onlookers  to  dodge  behind  the 
nearest  protection.  After  it,  with  a  great  roar,  a  col- 
umn of  water  and  dirt  spouts  high  above  the  derrick. 
After  this,  if  oil  has  been  struck,  comes  the  oil  itself. 
It  Wells  up  out  of  the  pipe  in  a  solid  fountain  glistening 
with  green  and  yellow  tints,  mounting  higher  and 
higher  until  it  is  above  the  top  of  the  derrick,  spray- 
ing the  whole  structure.  If  the  well  is  a  "gusher," 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  may  go  to  waste  before  the 
flow  can  be  controlled. 

Submarine  Boats 

Rbak.Admiral  Gborgb  W.  Mblvilu,  in  the  April  North 
American  Review.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

With  many  exceedingly  aggressive  forces  arrayed 
in  favor  of  the  submarine  boat,  it  can  be  expected  that 
determined  efforts  will  be  made  to  construct  more 
•boats  of  this  character.  The  majority  of  naval  stu- 
dents and  experts,  however,  are  still  agnostics  upon 
the  question,  because  they  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  boat  which  have  so  far  been 
demonstrated  to  justify  its  extended  use.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  type  may  eventually  be  developed  to  a 
state  of  reliability  and  efficiency;  but  when  the  serious 
difficulties  which  must  first  be  overcome  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  will  be  evident  that  that  hope  can  be 
realized  only  after  important  improvements  have  been 
effected. 

The  inherent  defects  which  confronted  the  inven- 
tors of  a  hundred  years  ago  still  exist  in  the  subma- 
rine type.  Broadly  speaking,  the  craft  is  still  without 
an  eye  to  direct  her  movements.  The  compass  on  a 
submarine  boat  must,  of  necessity,  be  an  unreliable  in- 
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strument.  As  it  must  be  placed  near  masses  of  iron  (M* 
steel  which  are  liable  to  be  moved,  tiiere  must  be  a  con- 
stant change  of  directive  force.  When  a  torpedo  is 
fired,  when  a  spare  one  is  placed  in  the  tube,  or  when 
the  conning  tower  hatch  is  put  <»i,  the  compass  must 
be  affected.  Extraneous  influences,  such  as  chain 
cables,  vessels  at  anchor,  or  passing  ships  may  cause  a 
deflection  of  the  compass.  Practically,  but  little  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  securinsr  increased  stability. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  longitudinal  stability  in  any 
boat  which  is  designed  to  dive  like  a  porpoise.  Trans- 
verse stabilily  can  be  secured,  but  longitudinal  can  not 
be  gotten  without  making  sacrifices  which  would  se- 
riously interfere  with  the  boat's  efficiency.  Mudi  has 
been  written  about  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  submarine  boat  has  ever 
been  able,  on  a  submer|;ed  run,  to  secure  a  six-knot 
speed  for  three  successive  hours.  Some  remarloible 
statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  time  required  to 
submerge  and  raise  this  type  of  boat.  In  any  boat 
where  there  is  but  little  reserve  buoyancy,  care  must  of 
necessity  be  exercised  in  adding,  removing,  or  shift- 
ing weights.  Therefore,  in  filling  and  blowing  out  the 
submerging  tanks,  which  hold  at  least  twelve  tons  of 
water,  a  considerable  period  of  time  must  be  required. 
It  is  simply  a  mechanical  impossibility  for  the  Holland 
to  be  safely  submerged  to  even  a  depth  of  ten  feet  in 
less  than  one  minute.  Of  cotirse,  she  can  be  sunk  by 
an  en^ny  or  ill-disposed  person  in  less  time,  but  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  her  designers  to  have  her  own  crew 
perform  this  evoluticm. 

In  using  three  distinct  systems  of  mechanical  en- 
ergy, many  of  the  submarine  torpedo-boats  have  an 
inherent  weakness.  In  the  Holland,  a  small  boat  of 
75  tons,  gasoline,  electricity,  and  compressed  air  are 
used  for  different  purposes.  Gasoline  is  extremely  li- 
able to  explode.  At  least  one  of  its  products  of  com- 
bustion is  extremely  dangerous  to  life.  It  is  very  at- 
tenuated, and  therefore  a  great  searcher.  If  there  is  a 
defective  joint,  or  pipe,  or  leaky  valve,  the  gasoline 
will  find  it.  In  a  boat  of  the  character  of  the  Holland, 
it  must  be  difficult  to  keep  the  electric  motors  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  The  compartment  must  of  neces- 
sity be  damp,  and  therefore  drops  of  water  are  likely 
to  fall  on  every  part  of  the  motors.  Salt  water  is  h- 
able  also  to  fall  down  the  hatches  and  ventilators,  thus 
menacing  the  dynamos  and  storage  batteries.  The  air 
flasks  may  be  an  element  of  danger,  since  they  are 
charged  to  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds.  The  explosion 
of  any  one  of  these  tanks  would  destroy  the  vessel. 

There  are  three  sets  of  gearing.  The  use  of  gear- 
ing on  board  any  ship  is  at  least  inadvisable,  for,  no 
matter  how  strong  the  hull  is  made,  there  must  be  in  a 
seaway  some  working  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gear  is 
likely  to  break  if  it  does  not  become  impaired.  The 
noise  in  the  fengine-room  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  ■ 
The  gas-engine  is  subjected  to  shock  rather  than  to 
steady  pressure,  and  therefore  the  engine  pounds  heav- 
ily. As  all  three  sets  of  gearing  are  running  contin- 
uously, there  is  considerable  noise  from  that  source. 
Since  the  explosion  of  the  gasoline  is  effected  by  a 
spark  from  an  ignition  storage  battery,  any  accident  to 
this  battery  would  throw  the  gas  engine  out  of  opera- 
tion. This  may  prove  a  serious  weakness,  since  the 
cells  of  the  storage  battery  are  in  such  an  exposed  po- 
sition that  they  could  be  very  easily  impaired.  De- 
spite these  weaknesses  of  the  Holland,  she  possesses 
some  value  in  her  ability  to  possibly  reach  unseen  the 
enemy's  fleet,  discharge  her  torpedo,  and  immediately 
disappear  and  get  away.  A  semi-submerged  boat 
would  have  greater  advantages. 


Br«s  and  the  Solar  Parallax 

Pkop.  Soloh  I.  Bailiy,  in  the  April  Pcpular  StUntt  MonMy, 

New  York.     Condenaed  for  Public  Opikiom 

Eroa  ia  the  name  of  a  small  planet  discovered,  in 
1898,  by  Witt,  of  Berlin.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  al- 
together certain  that  it  really  belones  to  the  group  of 
minor  planets,  ustuiUy  known  as  planetoids  or  aster- 
oids. With  the  exception  of  Eros,  all  known  aster- 
oids move  in  orbits  whose  mean  distances  are  greater 
than  that  of  Mars  and  less  than  that  of  Jupiter,  The 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  Mars  is  141  million 
miles,  and  that  of  Jupiter  is  483  million  miles,  while 
the  distances  of  the  asteroids  vary  in  round  numbers 
between  aoo  and  400  million  miles.  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  Eros,  however,  is  only  135  million  miles, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  Mars. 

During  the  last  few  months,  great  attention  has 
been  given  to  Eros  at  fifty  of  the  leading  observatories 
of  the  world.  Professor  Campbell,  director  of  tiie 
Lick  observatory,  says  that  for  two  or  three  months 
fully  half  the  resources  of  that  institution  have  been 
devoted  to  this  object  The  chief  object  of  these  la- 
bors is  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax,  which 
is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  sun  by  the  earth's  radius, 
and  which  is  a  measure  of  his  distance.  The  methods 
which  are  in  use  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  may 
be  divided  into  three  P"oups,  geometrical,  gravita- 
tional, and  physical.  The  present  investigation  be- 
longs to  the  first  of  these.  The  natural  and  direct 
method  for  measuring  the  sun's  distance  would  be  to 
select  two  stations  on  the  earth,  whose  distance  apart 
must  be  known,  and  from  them  measure  the  angle 
which  that  distance  subtends  at  the  sun  itself.  If  the 
distance  is  the  earth's  radius,  the  measured  angle  u 
the  solar  parallax.  In  fact,  however,  this  apparently 
easy  and  direct  method  has  now  no  value  whatever, 
since  the  angle  concerned  is  too  small  to  give  the  best 
results,  uid  also  the  sun  is  a  very  difficult  object  on 
which  to  make  measurements  of  precision.  ScMue 
other,  nearer  and  more  suitable  object  must  be  sought, 
and,  in  quest  of  the  most  exact  results  possible,  astroi- 
omers  have  observed  Venus,  when  in  transit  across  the 
sun's  face,  Mars  near  opposition,  and  various  aster- 
oids. Of  these  different  geometrical  methods,  obser- 
vations of  the  asteroids  appear  to  have  furnished  the 
best  results,  so  that  the  discovery  of  Eros  comes  at  a 
most  forttmate  time  to  give  astronomers  an  opportu- 
nity of  testing  this  method  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Observations  of  Eros,  made  during  the 
recent  opposition,  <m-  in  the  future,  will  doubtless  give 
the  most  exact  determination  of  the  solar  parallax  pos- 
sible by  the  geometrical  method,  applied  to  any  loiown 
member  of  the  solar  system.  Indeed,  Eros,  at  the 
most  favorable  times,  is  perhaps  as  gooid  an  object  as 
can  be  desired.  If  it  came  still  nearer  to  the  earth, 
its  motion  would  doubtless  be  more  rapid,  so  that  little 
would  be  gained.  According  to  Professor  Newcomb, 
Eros  comes  "about  as  near  to  us  as  observations  can 
advantageously  be  made."  The  solar  parallax  is  about 
8".8o,  correct  within  approximately  ©".oi.  That  is, 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  about  92,897,000  miles,  cor- 
rect within  100,000  or  150,000  miles.  If  the  present 
work  shall  reduce  the  margin  of  doubt,  astroncMners 
will  be  well  paid  for  their  efforts.  Aside  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  solar  parallax.  Professor  Pickering 
has  pointed  out  that  Eros  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
the  investigation  of  several  interesting  photometric 
problems.  These  are:  the  determination  of  the  plan- 
et's diameter;  a  test  of  the  law  that  tiie  light  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  a  test  of  the 
existence  of  an  absorbing  medium  in  the  solar  system. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The  Liberal  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul 

Kaky  C.  Blossom,  in  the  April  WorUTs  Work,  New  York 
Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 

"The  watchwords  of  the  age  are  reason,  educa- 
tion, liberty,  the  amelioration  of  the  masses."  In  this 
ringing  utterance  Archbishop  Ireland  declares  himself 
and  the  work  of  his  life.  From  the  inland  city  where 
he  has  lived  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  has  reached 
forth  and  made  his  influence  felt  at  the  seat  of  the 


•  tht  iy»rWi  Iftrk.     Cofynglu  iSgS. 
ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND 

papal  power  itself;  and  what  his  strong  personality 
stands  for  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
A  true  and  earnest  Catholic,  preserving  within  him- 
self the  spiritual  life  of  the  early  church,  yet  he  is  cor- 
dially hated  by  some  of  the  most  devout  within  the 
pale ;  as  a  man  among  men,  he  is  welcome  in  all  coun- 
cils of  every  denomination,  whenever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  and  the  spirit  of  truth  is  there.  The 
strength  of  the  man  lies  first  in  his  absolute  sincerity. 
He  is  ambitious — can  hardly  understand  any  one  who 
is  not ;  he  is  certainly  a  statesman  of  admitted  power, 
and  has  scored  many  a  quiet  triumph  on  his  diplomatic 
missions.  These,  however,  are  never  undertaken  for 
his  own  glory,  but  because  he  has  some  deep  purpose 
at  heart.  It  is  the  ring  of  sincerity  that  makes  his  elo- 
quence convincing;  his  gestures  are  awkward,  his 
vdce  is  at  times  Smost  harsh  and  discordant,  his  de- 
livery monotonous ;  but  his  words  strike  home  because 
tiiey  are  spoken  in  the  desire  of  good. 

As  early  as  1869  he  organized  the  first  Catholic 
total  abstinence  society,  and  has  been  a  persistent  ad- 
vocate of  temperance  all  his  life.  As  young  as  he 
then  was,  he  denounced  the  saloon-keepers  from  the 
pulpit  and  refused  to  confess  them,  until,  after  years  of 


effort,  St.  Paul  was  greatly  improved  in  respect  of 
drunkenness,  and  all  the  lowest  rescMts  were  complete- 
ly wiped  out.  At  all  public  meetings  and  banquets  tiie 
archbishop,  with  his  fund  of  humor,  is  a  most  wel- 
come guest;  but  his  glass  remains  untouched  by  his 
side.  In  the  treatment  of  criminals,  he  begs  us  to  re- 
member that  when  self-respect  is  gone  the  comer- 
stone  of  all  virtue  is  removed.  It  is  to  the  end  of 
saving  the  Irish  people  who  come  to  these  shores  and 
who,  in  tenement-house  life,  fall  a  prey  to  their  own 
temperamental  qualities,  that  he  has  established  die 
Irish  colonies  in  Graceville  and  St.  Paul.  In  1876  he 
bought  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  this 
puipose,  and  the  experiment  has  been  in  the  main  a 
successful  one. 

The  archbishop  one  day  pointed  to  some  branch  of 
the  Youn^;  Men's  Christian  association  and  said,  "That 
organization  is  what  I  envy  more  than  anything  else 
in  Protestantism."  His  true  catholicity  of  spirit  pre- 
vents denominational  differences  between  the  church 
and  those  of  different  creeds.  He  is  absolutely  fear- 
less, and  always  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions.  It  is  sometimes  his 
independent  position  in  politics  that  causes  criticism  in 
his  own  fold.  He  is  first  and  last  a  loyal  American  of 
the  Americans.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  earnest 
in  explaining  to  the  pope  that  certain  things  which 
concerned  the  Latin  Americans  could  not  possibly  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  nation;  and  he  expressed  himself 
roundly  to  convince  the  holy  father  of  the  diversity  of 
our  needs  and  obligations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pope  recognizes  ue  importance  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land's relation  toward  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
especially  toward  this  republic;  and  shouM  Leo  XIII 
be  succeeded  by  a  pope  who  continues  the  same  liberal 
policy,  the  future  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  sagacity 
of  the  archbishop  mcH-e  and  more. 

+ 
What  Babism  Really  Is 

We  have  mentioned,  from  time  to  time,  the  prog- 
ress Babism  is  making  in  the  United  States  (see  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  Feb.  21).  The  first  authoritative  article 
on  the  subject  is  by  Professor  E.  Denison  Ross,  of 
University  college,  London,  in  the  April  North  Amer- 
ican Review. 

Mr.  Ross  traces  the  origin  of  Babism  to  the  Shiites, 
a  Mohammedan  sect : 

According  to  the  orthodox  Shiites,  there  were  twelve 
Imams,  of  whom  eleven  lived  and  died  on  earth;  whereas 
the  twelfth,  who  is  known  as  the  Imam  Mahdi,  disappeared 
and  remains  hidden  until  such  time  as  he  shall  reappear 
and  inaugurate  the  millennium.  The  person  of  this  Imam 
was,  from  the  first,  enveloped  in  mystery.  According  to 
Shiite  belief,  he  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the 
year  940  A.  D.,  and  retired  to  the  mysterious  city  of  Jabulka, 
where  he  still  lives.  As  first  he  continued  to  communicate 
with  the  fauthful  through  the  medium  of  certain  chosen 
persons,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bab  or  Gate.  Of 
these  Babs,  there  were  four  in  succession,  and  the  period 
during  which  they  acted  as  the  temporary  guides  of  the 
faithful  is  known  as  the  "Lesser  Occultation."  On  the  death 
of  the  fourth  Bab  this  apostolic  succession  came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  and  thus  began  the  period  known  as  the 
"Greater  Occultation.'" 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  young  man 
named  Mirza  Ali  Mohammad  suddenly  declared  that 
he  himself  was  the  promised  guide,  the  new  interme- 
diary between  the  Hidden  Imam  and  the  faithful ;  in 
short,  that  he  was  the  Bab,  or  "Gate,"  through  which 
men  might  communicate  with  the  Imam  MaJtidi.  He 
had  already  written  several  works,  and  these  were  now 
eagerly  perused  by  his  disciples,  who,  from  time  to 
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time,  were  also  "privileged  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  Master  himself,  as  he  depicted  in  vivid  language 
the  worldliness  and  immorality  of  the  Mullas,  or  Mo- 
hammedan clergy,  and  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  the 
civil  authorities,"  and  the  like.  He  further  prophesied 
that  better  days  were  at  hand.  At  this  time,  however, 
he  did  not  openly  attack  Islam. 

Professor  Ross  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Bab's  career,  which  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
life  of  Christ.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
government  in  1848.  "Thus  died  the  great  prophet- 
martyr  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  having,  during  a  period  of  six  brief  years,  of 
which  three  were  spent  in  confinement,  attracted  to  his 
person  and  won  for  his  faith  thousands  of  devoted  men 
and  women  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Per- 
sia, and  having  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  religion 
destined  to  become  a  fdrmidable  rival  to  Islam." 

After  the  Bab's  death,  his  followers  were  driven 
out  of  Persia  by  persecution  and  formed  a  little  colony 
in  Baghdad.  During  the  first  fourteen /years  of  exile, 
1850  to  1864,  Subh-i-Ezel  was  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Babis.  He  was  supplanted  by  his  half-brother  Beha, 
who  divided  the  colony  into  two  sects.  The  dissen- 
sions between  the  rival  factions  grew  so  fierce  that,  in 
1868,  the  Turkish  government,  fearing  lest  this  rup- 
ture might  lead  to  public  disorders,  determined  to  sep- 
arate the  rival  claimants  to  supremacy.  They,  there- 
fore, sent  Subh-i-Ezel  to  Famagusta,  in  Cyprus,  and 
Beha  to  Acre,  which  two  localities  have  ever  since  re- 
mained the  headquarters  of  the  Ezelis  and  Behais  re- 
spectively. 

The  Behai  Bible  is  the  "Kitab-i-Akdas,"  contain- 
ing a  resume  of  the  teachings  of  Beha : 

The  book  begins  with  instructions  as  to  religious  ob- 
servances. Prayers  are  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.  The 
worshiper  is  to  turn  his  face  toward  "the  Most  Holy  Re- 
gion," by  which  Acre  is  apparently  intended.  All  congre- 
gational prayer  is  abolished,  except  in  the  case  of  the  burial 
service.  The  Babi  year,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contains 
nineteen  months  of  nineteen  days  each,  begins  on  the 
Persian  New  Year's  day.  The  year  contains  366  days  in 
all,  five  intercalary  days  being  added.  Fasting  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  is  ordained  during  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

Beha  died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
leaving  four  sons,  of  whom  the  two  eldest  became  the 
respective  leaders  of  rival  sects  of  Behai  Babists.  Pro- 
fessor Ross  estimates  that  Babism  today  counts  over 
1,000,000  adherents,  about  3,000  of  whom  are  found  in 
the  United  States.  ^ 

The  Two  Hebrew  Creation  Stories 

D».  Paul  Carus,  in  the  April  Monist,  Chicago.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
The  Old  Testament  is  distinguished  among  the  re- 
ligious books  of  the  world  by  its  soberness,  which  man- 
ifests itself  in  an  obvious  absence  of  fairy-tales.  But 
their  absence  is  apparent  only,  not  real.  They  are  not 
absolutely  missing,  but  have  been  introduced  either  in- 
cidentally or  in  the  altered  form  of  stories  in  which 
the  fairy-tale  element  has  been  obliterated.  By  far  the 
most  important  fairy-tale  in  the  Bible  is  the  hexa- 
emeron,  or  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
days,  which  has  been  rationalized  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition from  a  polytheistic  cosmogony  into  a  monothe- 
istic genesis.  Even  the  oldest  commentators  of  the 
Bible  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  book  of  Genesis 
contains  two  stories  of  the  creation  which  are  plainly 
contradictory  in  several  details,  and  have  been  pre- 
served side  by  side  only  on  account  of  the  reverence  in 
which  the  final  redaction  of  the  Bible  was  made.  The 
first  report  runs  from  Genesis  Chapter  i.  i  to  Genesis 


Chapter  ii.  3 ;  the  second  begins  (Gen.  ii.  4)  with  the 
words:  "These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created."  Ezekiel 
(xxviii.  13-14)  describes  Eden  in  analogous  but  dif- 
ferent terms  as  the  mountain  of  God,  full  of  precious 
stones,  and  where  the  tabrets  (  ?)  and  pipes  ( ?)  are 
wrought  in  gold.  Like  Aralu  of  the  Babylonians,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  mountain  and  is  called  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  God,  covered  with  "stones  of  fire." 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  difference  in 
the  two  Genesis  accounts,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
second  story  must  have  originated  or  at  least  been 
worked  out  in  a  country  which  was  geographically  dif- 
ferent from  the  country  of  the  author  of  the  first  story, 
the  former  being  Mesopotamia  and  the  latter  Canaan. 
In  the  first  account  water  is  an  element  that  is  plenti- 
ful. There  is  a  distinction  between  the  waters  above 
the  firmament  and  those  below  the  firmament,  and  the 
story  begins  with  a  division  between  the  two.  The 
chaos  of  an  inundation  yields  to  a  separation  between 
the  land  and  the  waters,  just  as  in  the  valley  of  the  two 
rivers  the  country  becomes  inhabitable  as  soon  as,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  sun,  the  dry  land  appears. '  In 
the  second  account,  however,  water,  far  from  being  a 
hostile  element,  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  vegetation 
and  the  beginning  of  life.  The  country  was  a  desert 
until  a  mist  came,  and  the  Lord  God  caused  the  rain  to 
fertilize  the  country. 

While  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  elements  of  the 
second  account,  too,  were  imported  from  Babylon  into 
Canaan,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  acclimated  to  the 
country  by  being  adapted  to  the  geographical  condi; 
tions,  and  we  may  therefore  call  it  the  Canaanitic  re- 
port. It  may  have  existed  in  some  form  in  Canaan 
long  before  Moses.  The  subsequent  description  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  shows  decided  Babylonian  traces.  The 
names  of  the  rivers  and  also  the  name  Eden  are  still 
retained  in  their  Chaldaean  form,  and  the  story  of  tie 
tree  of  life  is  obviously  the  Hebrew  version  of  a  sim- 
ilar Chaldaean  legend.  The  essential  features  of  the 
original  significance  of  the  story  of  the  tree  of  Ufe  are 
apparently  obliterated.  The  contrast  between  the  tree 
of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge,  though  mentioned,  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  only  the  moral  of  the  story 
is  preserved,  which  attributes  the  origfin  of  death  and 
the  expulsion  from  paradise  to  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  some  mysterious  tree.    «^ 

The  Prophet  of  the  New  Judaism 

Lyman  Abbot,  in  the  April  Outlook,  New  York.  Condensed 
or  Public  Opinion 
The  religious,  the  educational,  the  industrial,  and 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Roman  empire  were  all 
framed  on  the  assumption  that  the  world  is  made  for 
the  few,  and  the  many  are  to  be  their  servants ;  those 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  on  the  assiunption 
that  the  world  is  made  for  all,  and  the  few  are  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  many — ^a  doctrine  which  has  never 
found  a  clearer  definition  than  in  the  statement  of  the 
Great  Prophet  of  the  New  Judaism,  "He  fhat  is  great- 
est among  you  siiall  be  your  servant."  The  history  of 
Europe  from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth  century  may 
be  regarded  as  the  history  of  the  conflict  between 
these  two  conceptions  of  life  and  the  social  order,  in 
which,  in  successive  epochs  and  by  successive  cam- 
paigns, the  Hebrew  conception,  entertained  originally 
by  an  insignificant  and  despised  people,  has  triumphed 
over  the  Roman  conception  once  entertained  unques- 
tioned throughout  the  then  civilized  world. 

I  have  called  Jesus  Christ  the  prophet  of  the  New 
Judaism,  for  so  he  may  be  called  when  regarded  sim- 
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ply  as  a  social  reformer.  He  took  up  the  message  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets  and  repeated,  empha- 
si^,  amplified,  and  extended  it.  His  followers  built 
upon  their  faith  in  his  death  and  resurrection  a  faith 
that  he  had  come  to  emancipate  the  many  from  the 
thrall  of  the  few  and  found  a  new  social  order  on  the 
earth  in  which  ambition  should  seek,  not  the  highest 
things  for  self,  but  opportunity  for  the  highest  serv- 
ice for  others ;  witnesses  to  his  person  and  heralds  of 
the  new  life,  they  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  pro- 
claim the  advent  of  a  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven 
on  the  earth,  in  which  the  poor  should  be  recipients 
of  glad  tidings,  the  broken-hearted  should  be  healed, 
the  captives  delivered,  the  blind  made  to  see,  and  the 
bruised  should  receive  their  liberty.  Roman  impe- 
rialism understood  the  social  significance  of  this  mes- 
sage better  than  some  of  those  who  delivered  it,  and, 
seeing  very  truly  that  these  apostles  had  come  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  undertook  to  destroy  the  new 
spirit  by  wholesale  persecutions.  The  attempt  failed. 
The  new  faith  and  hope  in  humanity  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished; by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  had 
captured  the  empire,  though  by  no  means  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  seventh  century  had  overturned  the 
old  Rome  and  planted  a  new  Rome  in  its  place.  The 
palace  of  the  Caesars  became  the  Vatican  of  the  pope, 
the  temples  of  the  gods  were  turned  into  temples  to 
Jehovah  and  to  his  Son  Jesus"  Christ,  and  to  Mary 
the  mother  ,of  Jesus,  and  to  saints  who  had  given 
themselves  to  his  service.  Lanciani  has  shown  that 
it  was  not  the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  destroyed  an- 
cient Rome ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  new  Rome  which 
built  the  churches  of  the  new  empire  not  merely  on 
but  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  empire.  The  physical 
fact  is  s)rmbolic  of  the  spiritual.  In  vain  did  Charle- 
magne in  the  ninth  century  and  Charles  V  in  the  six- 
teenth century  attempt  to  repeat  a  world-wide  em- 
pire with  a  new  capital  as  its  center.  Neither  out- 
lived its  founder;  the  real  successor  of  pagan  Rome 
was  ecclesiastical  Rome.  In  this  transformation  of 
imperialism  from  a  military  to  an  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization the  New  Judaism  had  won  its  first  victory. 

Various   Topics 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  DISCIPLES,  recently  held 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  attended  by  representative  men  and 
women  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  took 
deep  interest  in  the  questions  discussed.  The  central  theme 
before  this  congress  was  evolution,  which  was  viewed  under 
the  aspect  of  (i)  "The  Compatibility  of  Scientific  Evolution 
and  the  Christian  Faith,"  (2)  "The  Evolution  of  Religion," 
and  (3)  "Evolution  and  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption." 

A  BUDDHIST  LITERARY  SOCIETY  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Japan  to  undertake  the  compilation  of  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  Indian  sacred  books;  the  compilation  of  a 
dictionary,  Sanskrit-Chinese  and  Chinese-Sanskrit;  the  pub- 
lication of  essays;  a  thorough  examination  of  all  existing 
original  texts;  the  republication  of  various  sutras;  the 
comparison  of  these  translations  with  the  original  Sanskrit 
and  Pali  versions.  The  first  collection  of  writings  to  be 
undertaken  consists  of  8,534  volumes. 

CANDID  CATHOLIC  CRITICISM:  The  French 
Catholic  journal,  Eclair,  comments  as  follows  on  the  remark- 
able decrease  in  the  Peter's  Pence  collections  in  recent  years: 
"The  Peter's  Pence  decreased  rapidly  and  regularly,  then 
the  authorities  beg^n  to  gamble,  now  a  little  and  then  much, 
and  then  most  wildly.  The  spiritual  sovereign  began  to 
speculate  like  the  princes  of  Rome.  Valuable  securities  be- 
gan to  take  a  downward  course,  and  finally  disappeared  in 
a  vortex  of  wild  bankruptcies.  The  money  which  had  been 
lent  out  on  complicated  interest  disappeared  when  the 
Roman  nobility  could  no  longer  pay  back  what  they  had 
borrowed." 


LETTERS    AND  ART 


Mascagni's  Tribute  to  Verdi 

PlET»o  Mascagni,  in  the  April  International  Monthly,  Burling- 
ton, (Vt)     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

In  the  music  of  Verdi,  men  and  things  always  find 
a  mirror;  among  the  dear  and  familiar  melodies  there 
is  not  one  which  does  not  reflect  a  remembrance,  a  joy, 
a  sorrow,  or  an  incident  of  some  kind ;  for  it  is  music 
which  corresponds  so  marvelously  to  human  feelings, 
it  is  music  which  reproduces  ideally  the  past  life ;  and 
thus  the  enthusiasm,  emotion,  and  great  popularity 
which  accompanied  his  work  in  every  country,  all  the 
world  over.  To  Italians,  however,  the  music  of  the 
great  master  should  represent  something  more  than  it 
does  to  other  peoples.  Foreigners  admire  the  creative 
faculty  of  Verdi,  his  expression  of  sentiment,  and  his 
powerful  genius,  which  continued  and  renewed  mu- 
sical art,  spreading  everywhere  its  rays  of  light.  Ital- 
ians ought  to  fix  their  gazt  beyond  that  universal  and 
spontaneous  enthusiasm,  even  beyond  legitimate  and 
national  pride,  on  the  mission  which  Verdi's  art  had 
during  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  It  was  a 
mission  doubly  holy  because  his  thoughts  were  turned 
solely,  and  with  intensity,  toward  the  affirmation  of 
Italianism  (Italianita)  both  in  politics  and  in  music.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  of  Verdi,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know  what  a  fas- 
cination his  songs  exercised  over  those  oppressed  peo- 
ple, who  panted  for  the  day  of  deliverance.  But  I 
must  pause  to  consider  that  Italianism  in  music  which 
he  defended  and  supported  up  to  the  end  of  his  long 
existence,  and  which  is  now  abandoned  to  an  unknown 
fate. 

Verdi  never  neglected  in  all  his  artistic  life  any 
study,  any  investigation,  which  would  enable  him  to 
acquire  any  secret  of  the  new  theories,  and  of  the  re- 
cent reforms,  from  wherever  they  might  have  come; 
and  he  who  writes  can  affirm  that  no  man  was  more 
cognizant  of  the  artistic  movement  in  Italy  and  in  other 
countries  than  Verdi.  But  through  the  whole  of  his 
life,  during  the  long  period  rendered  famous  by  his 
productions,  he  was  always  sincerely  and  admirably 
Italian.  However,  the  artistic  mission  of  the  maestro 
had  not  reached  its  end.  Young  men  arose  and  he 
followed  them  anxiously,  full  of  hopt  in  their  first 
steps.  Alas  I  his  g^eat  dream  was  not  to  be  realized. 
The  young  ones  had  taken  the  wrong  way.  He  saw 
that  the  whole  of  his  work  had  become  almost  barren ; 
he  saw  the  real  danger  for  the  national  theater,  so 
thought  he  would  warn  those  who  had  lost  their  way, 
that  he  would  call  them  back  to  the  straight  road,  that 
he  would  save  them  and  with  them  the  future  of  Ital- 
ian music.  He  knew  he  was  old  by  the  years  he  could 
count,  but  he  felt  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  that  he 
could  not  overcome  the  fever  for  work.  It  was  still 
his  holy  mission,  so  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  Verdi 
offered  with  "Falstaff"  the  most  marvelous  example 
of  intellectual  power,  and  gave  to  the  melo-dramatic 
theater  the  newest,  the  boldest,  direction.  He  will  re- 
main the  strongest  interpreter  of   human  sentiment. 
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The  Society  of  American  Artists 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  "by  almost 
unanimous  consent,  the  twenty-third  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  is  the  most  brilliant 
one  in  the  history  of  that  body.  Only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  1400  contributions  submitted  were  accepted  by 
the  jury  on  selection,  who  cheerfully  worked  at  its 
thankless  task  for  several  days  in  order  to  procure  the 
highest  standard  possible.  In  this  endeavor  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  display,  doubtless  more  than  one 
worthy  picture  was  sacrificed,  yet  there  are  those  who 


"A  FAIRY  TALK,"  BY  SBROBANT    KBNOALL 

ihaintain  that  the  process  of  elimination  might  with 
profit  have  been  carried  farther  still."  The  critics  are 
agreed  that  the  picture  above  all  others  in  the  display 
is  the  "Mother  and  Child,"  by  George  De  Forest 
Brush,  which,  appropriately  enough,  has  been  placed 
in  the  position  of  honor  in  the  Vanderbilt  gallery.  It 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition,  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  academy,  and 
has  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  The  work  is 
therefore  familiar  to  many,  who  will  readily  recall  the 
exquisitely  realized  gjroup  containing  a  pensive-faced 
mother  holding  high  in  her  arms  a  chubby-faced  babe, 
while  an  older  child  lurks  in  the  shadowy  background, 
to  give  balance  to  the  circular  canvas.  In  it  are  to  be 
found  beauty  of  color  and  line,  deep  human  interest, 
repose,  and  accomplished  execution.  Other  works  that 
have  received  favorable  comment  are  Cecelia  Beaux's 
portrait  studies ;  John  Sargent's  "Dorothy,"  a  vigorous 


sketch  of  a  little  girl  in  white;  and  the  figures  and  por- 
traits of  H.  C.  Hovenden,  Frank  Du  Mond,  Bryson 
Burroughs,  Paul  Moschowitz,  Francis  Day,  Adelaide 
Cole  Chase,  Margarita  Pumpelly  Smyth,  George  R. 
Barse,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Maurer,  Sears  Faber,  Rose  Clark, 
Mrs.  Keith,  Eastman  Johnson,  J.  Carroll  Bedcwith, 
and  Irving  R.  Wiles.  Three  small  canvases  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Cox  are  among  the  choicest,  notably  the  charm- 
ing portrait  of  wistful  little  "Caroline." 

Conspicuous  in  the  collection  is  Miss  Ethel 
Wright's  "Song  of  the  Ages,"  of  which  one  critic  says: 
"It  is  one  thing  to  see  visions  and  quite  another  to  pic- 
ture these  visions  to  others,  as  Miss  Wright  has  done 
here.  The  picture  is  as  nearly  a  realization  of  the  ideal 
as  the  artist  ever  achieves ;  it  appeals  to  the  senses,  it 
suggests  melody,  it  expresses  beauty.  The  soft  color- 
ing, the  skillful  composition,  the  technical  excellence 
of  execution,  are  all  lost  sight  of  for  the  moment  in  the 
picture's  instant  appeal  to  the  imagination."  The 
"Song  of  the  Ages"  was  recently  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Earl's  Court  exhibition,  London. 

There  is  a  division  of  <q>inion  in  regard  to  the  prize 
pictures.  The  Carnegfie  prize  of  $500  for  the  most 
meritorious  oil  painting  by  an  American  artist,  por- 
traits excepted,  was  awarded  to  John  W.  Alexander's 
"Autumn."  The  Tribune  says  there  is  "abundant 
merit  in  the  work,"  while  the  Post  declares  that  "it 
bears  about  as  much  relation  to  nature  as  a  handsome 
piece  of  tapestry  does."  The  Shaw  prize  of  $300  was 
voted  by  m^nbers  of  the  society  present  on  varnishing 
day  to  Sergeant  Kendall's  figure  composition  called 
"A  Fairy  Tale."  The  Post  calls  this  work  "serious  and 
honest,"  the  Tribune  says,  "It  is  strained  and  awkward 
in  composition;  the  crude  purples  and  greens  in  the 
color  scheme  set  the  teeth  on  edge;  the  execution  is 
hard  and  inert."  The  Webb  prize  of  $300  for  the  best 
landscape  painted  by  an  American  artist  under  forty 
years  of  age,  was  awarded  to  Ben  Foster  for  his 
"Mists  of  the  Morning,"  denounced  by  the  Tribune  as 
"essentially  commonplace,"  lauded  by  the  Sun  as  "ten- 
derly impressive." 

Mr.  La  Farge,  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr. 
Tryon,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  Mr.  French,  and  Mr. 
Adams  (who  are  among  the  most  gifted  and  valu- 
able members  of  the  society)  have  not  sent  anytiiing 
this  year,  but  by  way  of  offset  there  are  many  woijks 
from  new  contributors,  which  impart  freshness  of  b- 
terest  Most  important  of  all  these  are  the  two  marble 
female  figures  by  Aug^ste  Rodin,  of  which  the  Post 
says :  "Bbth  figures  are  in  painful  and  strained  crouch- 
ing attitudes,  but  what  repose  in  action,  what  sense  of 
color,  they  convey !  And  what  suppleness  of  form  and 
perfection  of  texture  they  express!  Truly,  M.  Rodin 
seems,  without  much  exaggeration  of  speech,  to  pajnt 
with  his  chisel." 

* 

The  Rubaiyat  in  French 
Flokencs  a.  H.  Morgan,  in  the  April  Critic,  Vtw  York 

Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  is  in  vain  ye  rise  before  the  light 

To  lengthen  sorrow  and  increase  your  pain. 
Since  by  your  toil  ye  find  nor  hope  nor  gain, 
And  in  no  whit  the  life  more  benedight 
And  if  ye  seek  to  read  the  reason  why. 

To  know  the  wherefore  of  this  toil  unblest, 
This  endless  longing  and  this  vague  unrest, 
Will  ye  not  say,  before  the  daylight  die, 

It  is  in  vain? 
Charles  Sibleigh's  own  fatalistic  key  to  life  is  a  fit- 
ting opening  to  his  clever  making  into  French  prose 
of  FitzGerald's  "Rubiiyat."    A  difficult  task,  but  one 
to  which  this  French  poet  and  journalist  has  been  fully 
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equal.  It  is  these  rare  books  which  appear  now  and 
then  tq)on  the  literary  horizon  that  whet  the  book- 
lover's  appetite — charming  and  interesting  additions 
to  the  many  well-loved  volumes,  yet  difficult  to  speak 
of  in  moderate  praise.  The  familiar  quatrains  of  the 
"Rubaiyat"  have  become  so  generally  considered  as  a 
sort  of  short-cut  to  culture  that,  outside  of  its  beauty, 
this  first  French  translation  of  FitzGerald's  poem  must 
appeal  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  casual  reader 
and  collector.  And  how  happily  has  Mr.  Sibleigh 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  work !  How  happy  the 
manner  in  which  he  puts  life  itself  into  the  compan- 
ionship of  those  two  with  the  "crust  of  bread"  and  the 
"jug  of  wine." 

Un  livre  de  poesie,  sous  les  branches,  une  cruche  de 
vin,  une  croute  de  pain,  et  toi  pr^s  de  mot,  chantant  dans 
le  desert  .  .  .  O,  le  desert  serait  le  paradis  pour  moil 
The  translator's  scholarship  and  taste,  his  curious 
style,  his  work  as  journalist,  poet,  and  philosopher,  fit 
him  better  than  any  other  man  for  the  task  which  he 
has  so  ably  fulfilled.  No  man  could  believe  more 
thoroughly  in  the  Omar  quatrains  or  live  them  more 
consistently  in  his  own  life  than  Charles  Sibleigh.  In 
fact,  his  honesty  is  almost  fatalistic.  He  can  truly 
say  of  himself,  "I  am  what  I  am,  and  what  I  am 
I  must  be."  The  creed  of  his  whole  life  lies  unfolded 
in  his  own  lines  which  head  this  article.  This  senti- 
ment was  a  reality  with  him — he  was  never  an  expo- 
nent of  the  strenuous  life;  to  gain  more  on  one  day 
than  the  means  to  strive  the  next  was  in  very  truth  to 
Charles  Sibleigh  the  vain  thing  and  an  absurd  waste 
of  life  and  mentality.  Even  in  Paris  he  is  reckoned  as 
a  true  bohemian.    This  man,  himself  a  personification 


AUTUMN  ■•  BY  JOHN  ALBXANDBR 


of  the  pessimistic  philosophy  of  the  past,  undertook 
the  translation  of  the  "Rubaiyit"  as  a  diversion,  a  la- 
bor of  love,  and,  when  the  work  was  completed,  his 
heart  was  satisfied.  He  loved  his  work,  but  never 
thought  to  derive  profit  from  it,  so  gave  it  gladly  to  the 
appreciative  friend  through  whose  admiration  it  now 
seeks  the  light  of  public  favor. 


The  Search  after  Novelty  in  Literature 

Albert  Schinz,  in  the  April  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
Never  before  has  the  fever  of  novelty  been  so  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  now.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  asserted 
that  this  is  •rtie  most  salient  feature  of  contemporary 
literature.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  eccentricity  which 
recent  authors  decline  to  satisfy.     Some  have  taken 


"SONQ  OF  THB  AOB8"  BY  BTMBL  WRIOHT 

this  as  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  chase  after 
novelty  is  in  itself  a  novelty.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 
Man's  nature  has  not  changed ;  and  all  who  have  been 
able  to  devote  themselves  to  things  of  the  mind  have 
always  been  what  they  now  are.  The  condition  of 
novelty  was  complied  with  in  the  past  as  it  is  in  the 
present. 

Except  on  the  theory  of  a  craving  after  contrast  as 
a  stimulant  to  rouse  interest,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  taste  which  the  literary  public  of  today, 
used  to  refinement  and  elegance,  shows  for  popular 
literature,  which  is  often  crude  and  coarse,  rendered  in 
a  heavy,  discordant  dialect,  and  handled  with  primi- 
tive simplicity.  But  it  is  this  very  contrast  which 
gfives  us  pleasure.  And  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  which 
a  man  of  culture  derives  from  such  works  is  much 
greater  than  that  which  the  simple-minded  reader,  for 
whom  they  were  ori^nally  written,  gets  out  of  them. 
In  Germany,  Fritz  Reutter  seems  to  fccome  more  pop- 
ular each  year.  In  general,  a  book  containing  a  good- 
ly portion  of  dialect  and  slang  has  a  great  deal  in  its 
favor.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  songs  of  the  fa- 
mous Aristide  Bruand,  in  Paris,  or  of  the  "Songs  of 
the  Ghetto,"  by  Morris  Rosenfeld,  written  in  tiie  lan- 
guage of  the  laJx>rers  of  the  sweat-shops  of  New  York, 
where  the  author  worked.  It  is  the  same  disr^;ard  of 
literary  pretensions  and  modem  researches  which  at- 
tracts hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  Passion  Play  of 
Oberammergau,  and  which  insures  the  success  of  the 
present  actors  of  Schliersee.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  literary  epicureans  have  frequented  the  Theatre 
du  Peuple,  founded  by  Maurice  Pottecher,  in  Bussang, 
France.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Swiss  National  theater, 
which  has  been  called  into  life  within  the  last  ten  years, 
under  the  name  of  "Festspiele,"  owes  a  part  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  same  cause.  . 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  most  rationally  explain  the 
pronounced  tendency  in  the  literature  of  our  time  in 
this  way,  namely,  that  after  having  for  twenty  years 
discussed,  argued,  attacked,  and  defended  some  theo- 
ries, the  need  is  felt  of  going  to  the  other  extreme,  of 
giving  up  for  a  time  what  is  called  argumentative  lit- 
erature. 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Thb  Soul's  Rx-Biktr 
(By  Dantb  Gabriel  Rossbtti,  Born  April  9,  1882) 
From  child  to  youth;  from  youth  to  arduous  man; 
From  lethargy  to  fever  of  the  heart; 
From  faithful  life  to  dream— dowered  days  apart; 
From  trust  to  doubt;  from  doubt  to  brink  of  ban; — 
Thus  much  of  change  in  one  swift  cycle  ran 
Till  now,  Alas,  the  soul  I — how  soon  must  she 
Accept  her  primal  immortality, — 
The  Qtth  resume  its  dust  whence  it  began? 

O  Lord  of  work  and  peace  I    O  Lord  of  life  I 
O  Lord,  the  awful  Lord  of  will!  though  Ute, 
Even  yet  renew  this  soul  with  duteous  breath: 

That  when  the  peace  is  garnered  in  from  strife, 
The  work  retrieved,  the  will  regenerate, 
This  soul  may  see  thy  face,  O  Lord  of  death! 

Qeorge  W.  Cable's  New  Orleaos 

Walter  Halr,  in  the  April  Bookman,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
New  Orleans,  with  its  wealth  of  historic  associa- 
tions, with  its  contrasts  of  color,  with  its  conglomerate 
mixture  of  types  and  dialects — the  Creole,  of  course, 
predominating — ^has  claimed  his  best  effort,  and  it  is 
to  his  stories  of  the  city  that  he  owes  his  fame.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  in  his  desire  to  write  of  things  as 
he  found  them,  to  bring  out  all  the  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses and  eccentricities  of  some  of  his  characters,  he 
has  given  offense  among  the  Creoles  here  and  there; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  rumor  without  substance.  Mr. 
Cable  has  gone  for  most  of  his  material  to  that  part  of 
New  Orleans  known  as  the  French  quarter — or  the 
Creole  quarter,  if  you  like.  It  is  separated  from  the 
more  modern  part  of  the  city  by  Canal  street,  where 
the  rough  stones  of  a  year  ago  have  recently  been  re- 
placed by  asphalt,  and  clanging  electric  cars  now 
rumble  over  what,  in  the  old  days,  was  the  sluggish 
stream,  clogged  with  rank  vegetation,  from  which  the 
thoroughfare  was  named.     Poydras  market  is   still 


From  the  Bookman 

THB  OLD  SPANISH  CABILDO  THAT  FACES  JACKSON 
SQUARE 


Standing,  a  picturesque,  ramshackle  edifice  with  an 
archway  over  the  street.  "The  site  of  old  Jean  Gra- 
vier's  house  was  hidden  behind  Poydras  market,"  says 
Mr.  Cable  in  "The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,"  which  gives 
an  added  interest  to  the  neighborhood,  for  the  house  is 
supposed  to  be  the  one  that  he  made  the  home  of  brave 
old  "Jean-ah-Poquelin." 

Royal  street  is  a  favorite  background  of  Mr. 
Cable's  romances.  It  has  been  associated  with  the 
characters  in  most  of  his  stories,  with  Madame  Del- 
phine,  with  Palmyre,  with  Madame  Delideuse,  with 
Agricole  and  Honors  Grandissime  and  with  Frownen- 
feld.  'Sieur  George  lived  in  a  cracked  old  building  at 
the  comer  of  Royal  and  St.  Peter — in  the  latter  street 
was  tiie  taxidermist's  shop  where  Madame  Manenvrier 
sewed  while  Pastropbon  "Stuff  de  lill'  bird" — and  near 


From  th»  Bookman 

OLD  QATBWAY,  CONTI  STRBBT,  NEAR  ROYAL 

St.  Philip,  on  Royal,  is  the  site  of  the  Ktfle  cottage 
where  Dr.  Mossy  lived.  There  are  a  host  of  memo- 
ries of  the  old  glory  of  the  town  clustered  about  what 
was  once  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  the  statue  of  General 
Jackson  in  the  center  is  a  constant  reminder  of  that 
last  battle  of  the  war  of  181 2,  when  he  held  his  positito 
against  the  flower  of  the  British  army.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  the  square  remains,  as  Mr.  Cable  says, 
"the  last  lurking-place  of  primitive  New  Orleans." 

Were  the  characters,  real  and  imaginary,  that  Mr. 
Cable  has  drawn,  to  walk  again  about  their  old  haunts, 
they  would  find  much  that  was  familiar  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  was  new  and  strange  to  them.  The  old 
custom  of  tacking  the  black-bordered  death  notices  to 
every  convenient  post  and  telegraph  pole  is  still  in 
vogue,  and  there  are  other  evidences  of  the  early 
Franco-Spanish  days  about  the  streets.  Nor  has  the 
lazy  life  gone  entirely ;  women  gossip  from  balcony  to 
balcony,  while  the  men  loaf  on  the  banquettes,  discuss- 
ing the  news  of  the  day,  showing  their  interest  by 
many  shrugs  and  gesticulations. ,  But  few  are  without 
occupation;  the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  creeping 
into  the  quarter.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  friend 
called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  bootmaker's  shop  in 
one  of  the  narrow  alleys ;  the  man  had  evidently  been 
studying  the  up-to-date  conversational  advertisements 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  his  sign,  which  was  in  French, 
of  course,  would  read,  translated  literally,  "Oh,  my 
Godl    Shoes  half  soled  for  fifty  cents!" 
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The  LoTegLettera|of  Victor  Hueo 

n*  £«■*  Lititrs  tf  Victtr  Htig:  With  comment 
by  Padl  Msuricb.  Tranalatad  by  Elizai'th  W. 
Lahhc*.  Cloth,  pp.  147.  Mew  York  :  Harper 
ft  Brothers. 

Thb  "letters  of  early  manhood,  virtue, 

love,"  to  which  Victor  Hus:o  refers  in 

his   "Feuilles  d'   Automne,"   are  here 

spread  out  before  us  with  all  their  ex- 

travag^ances,  their  bursts  of  joy  and 

despair,  their  little  scoldings,  their  ca- 
resses, and  all  the  fond  and 

foolish  moods  in  which  a 

lover    allows    himself    to 

revel  because  he  feels  that 

a  love  letter  is  by  its  very 

nature   a    sacred   thing. 

There  is  not  the  slightest 

evidence  that  these  letters 

of  Hugo's  were  written  to 

be  seen  by  other  eyes  than 

those  of  the  girl  he  loved: 

he  constantly  entreats  her 

to  bum  them.  Mr.  Meurice, 

in    his    introduction,    says 

that  they  are  all  the  more 

valuable    on   this   account. 

We  wonder  why.   They  are, 

we   grant,    singularly  pure 

and    delicate   in   tone,   but 

they  are  the  unreserved  out- 
pouring of  a   boy's  heart, 

and  we  read  them  with  the 

gruilty  feeling  of  an  eaves- 
dropper.     It    is    folly    to 

plead  that  they  throw  any 

light   on   the   development 

of  his  literary  life,   for  at 

this  time,  though  his  work 

has  already  begun  to  attract 

attention,  he  values  it  only 

as  a   stepping   stone   to  a 

speedy    marriage.     "Those 

persons    are    greatly    mis- 
taken,"   he    writes,    "who 

think  that  among  my  aims 

there  is  a  wish   for  glory, 
for  celebrity,  or  for  any  of 
the  trivialities  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  fill  a  life 
that    is    empty    of    love." 
And    again,    "I    am    often 
told  that  I  am  destined  to 
achieve  a  dazzling  reputation 
(I  repeat  this   hyperbole  in   its   exact 
words).  For  my  own  part,  I  care  only 
for  domestic    happiness.     Yet,    if  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  success  in  my 
profession  I  should  regard  fame  as  a 
means,  and  not  as  an  end.    If  it  should 
come  to  me  according  to  predictions  I 
shall  have  neither  desire  nor  hope  in 
regard  to  it,  for  I  have  no  hope  and  no 
desire  to  give  to  anything  but  to  you. 
Adele,  you  are  my  only  object,  and  all 
roads  for  the  attainment  of   my  end 
seem  good  to  me,  provided  I  might  fol- 


low them  in  a  straightforward  and  up- 
right manner,  without  crawling  in  the 
dust,  and  without  stooping.  ...  If 
to  obtain  you  three  months  sooner  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  abandon  the 
projects  and  dreams  of  my  whole  life, 
to  follow  a  new  occupation,  to  under- 
take new  studies,  I  should  do  it  joy- 
fully, my  Adele." 
It  is  plainly  not  on  literary  grounds 


HUOO'8  RBSIDBNCK,  KUb  HOfRB  DAIfB  DBS  CHAllfS,  iSaa 

that  the  publication  of  these  letters 
should  seek  justification,  but,  if  any- 
where, on  their  revelation  of  Victor 
Hugo's  self  at  this  period,  of  the  poet's 
soul  with  its  flaming  white  ideals,  of 
dawning  manliness,  courage,  and 
strength.  There  are  certain  letters  that 
will  undoubtedly  prove  an  ennobling  in- 
spiration to  every  young  man  who 
reads  them,  so  strong  is  his  testimony 
as  to  the  real  worth  of  all  that  is  best 
and  highest  in  manhood. 
Adele    Foucher   modestly   destroyed 


her  own  letters,  but  we  can  almost 
read  her  replies  between  the  lines  of 
her  lover's.  We  get  the  impression  of 
a  sweet,  lovsfble  nature,  consciously 
limited,  more  content  with  her  lover 
when  he  is  merely  a  commonplace 
young  man  than  when  he  gives  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  the  force  that  is  in 
him.  He  is  fondly  sure,  however,  that 
there  is  a  response  to  his  moments  of 
exaltation.  "I  hope,"  he  writes,  "to 
strengthen  myself  with  the  sweetness 
arid  the  depth  of  your  conversation,  to 
reveal  to  you  all  which  your  modesty 
renders  you  unable  to  appreciate  in 
yourself,  to  arouse  those  lofty  ideas 
which  came  into  existence  with  you, 
but  which,  it  may  be,  still  remain 
dormant."  He  has  known  her  from 
childhood,  and  watched  every  sign  of 
growth.  He  says:  "There  is  in  your 
moral  organism  something  which 
strikes  me  as  miraculous  when  I  con- 
sider how  your  soul  has 
emerged,  whole  and  pure, 
from  all  the  false  ideas 
which  have  surrounded  it 
from  infancy."  He  is  sure 
that  her  soul  will  ever  ex- 
pand with  his.  This  his- 
tory of  their  married  life 
tells  a  different  story. 

The  romance  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Ad^le  Foucher, 
as  revealed  by  these  letters, 
was    a    very    simple    one. 
Their  two  families  had  been 
intimate  before  their  birth, 
the   children   grew  up  to- 
gether,   they    called    each 
other  thee  and  thou.  When 
Victor  was  seventeen  and 
Adele  sixteen  they  plighted 
their  troth.     They  were 
separated  by  their  parents 
for  a  time.    Two  years  and 
a  half  intervened   between 
their    betrothal    and    their 
marriage.    The  love  letters 
were   written   between   the 
years   1820  and   1822.     At 
this  time  he  had  already  re- 
ceived   certain    pledges    of 
success  as  a  poet:  Chateau- 
briand had  called  him  Ven- 
fant    sublime,    in    Royalist 
salons  his  ode  "Le  Destins 
de  la  Vendee"  and  his  sat- 
ire "Le  Telegraphe"  were 
spoken  of  with  admiration, 
and  the  Academie  de  Jeaux 
Floraux   de   Toulouse   had 
awarded    him    two    of    its 
first  prizes.     He  barely 
mentions  his   growing   ce- 
lebrity in   his  letters,   and 
then  only  to  assure  Adele  that  she  has 
inspired   it   all,   that  all    the   honor   is 
hers.     To  quote  Mr.   Meurice:    "The 
letters    are    solely    about    love;     they 
speak  of  nothing  but  love;   and  that  is 
why  they  are,  and  always  will  be,  so 
pure  and  so  unique  an  example  uf  the 
ideal  of  love.    We  rarely  have  a  chance 
to  see  a  love  like  this  start  fresh  from 
its  secret  fount  in  all  its  spontaneity, 
so  pure,  so  youthful,  so  sincere,  and  so 
profound." 
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Tht  French  ReTolntioa 
n*  A«mA  JbwteMm.      By  Shailbk  Uathbws. 
I  9o<i>i  PP'  S97-     Naw  York :  Loagnwn*,  Gram  & 

Thk  interpretation  ot  the  forces  at 
woric  in  the  French  revolution  ii  a  task 
to  dismay  the  most  confident  of  stu- 
'dents.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
storm  had  been  gathering.  France  was 
at  once  the  most  miserable  and  the 
most  active  of  nations.  Her  students 
and  philosophers  were  tireless  in  their 
efforts.  Arthur  Young  in  1789  was 
astonished  at  the  evidences  of  their  la- 
bors. Going  into  the  Palais  Royal,  "the 
rendezvous  of  booksellers,  travelers, 
newsmongers,  and  scamps,"  he  learned 
that  thirteen  political  books  had  been 
published  there  on  the  day  of  his  visit, 
sixteen  the  day  before,  and  ninety-two 
in  the  previous  week.  The  result  of  this 
great  intellectual  activity  is  obvious. 
In  spite  of  efforts  to  suppress  the  most 
inflammatory,  these  books  found  their 
way  throughout  all  France  and  the  peo- 
ple were  awakened  as  nowhere  else  in 
Europe  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs  and 
miseries.  Professor  Mathews  does  not 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Voltaire  or  Rousseau  or  Mirabeau  or 
any  one  else  made  the  revolution.  They 
played  their  part  in  arousing  the  com- 
mon mind,  but  the  monarchy  had  been 
steadily  drifting  to  destruction  since 
Louis  XIV.  Nor  was  it  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  so  much 
worse  than  in  other  places  in  Europe. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  taxes  were  higher, 
or  the  feudal  exactions  more  out- 
rageous than  in  many  of  the  petty  Ger- 
man states.  The  nobility  had  become 
divorced  from  the  people  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  bourgeosie  of  the  towns  de- 
manded more  power,  and  lost  control 
of  themselves  and  of  the  mob  when 
they  gained  it  Louis  XVI  was  weak 
and  dilatory  and  not  to  be  trusted.  Add 
to  these  circumstances  the  temperamen- 
tal peculiarities  of  the  French  with 
their  dawning  intellectual  strength  and 
yon  have  excellent  material  for  a  revo- 
lution. 

In  the  description  of  a  mad  camrval 
of  murder,  the  most  sober  of  students 
is  in  danger  of  losing  control  of  his 
pen  and  telling  of  bloody  and  thrilling 
incidents,  rather  than  following  the 
logical  and  essential  course  of  the  revo- 
lution. Professor  Mathews  sins  a  little 
here,  but  very  little.  He  separates  the 
significant  from  the  unimportant  with 
accuracy  in  almost  every  case.  His 
book  has  the  virtue  of  personal  interest 
as  well  as  of  historical  accuracy.  The 
style  is  easy  and  the  matter  is  well 
arranged. 


Napoleon  and  Josephine 

■A  lift  tf  Hmftltm  Bfmaftrtt.    With  a  Sketch  oi 

JoaapUM,  Empraaa  of  the  French.  By  Ida  M. 

Takbbli,      Cloth,    pp.  485,  fa.so.  New  York : 
McCInre,  Phfllipa  ft  Co. 

Miss  Tasbbll's  life  of  Napoleon  is 
now  well  known;  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  of  the  many  "short 
sketches  of  the  emperor.  The  sketch 
of  Josephine,  which  is  now  published 
together  with  the  earlier  work,  can  not 
be  valued  so  highly.  It  is  superficial 
even  within  the  limits  set  by  the  au- 


Now  Ready.    PuMIshed  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO- 


HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND 

Atithor  of  "The  Eafie's  Heart,"  etc    12mo,  400  pages,  frootlsptece  by 

Relyea.    Price,  %\JSlO. 
A  stoiy  of  picturesque  contrasts,  the  scene  laid  in  America  and  in  England,  the 
hero  a  Colorado  miner-^  masculine  counterpart  of  "Daisy  Miller." 

EAST  LONDON 

By  SIR  VALTER  BESANT 

Hhntrated  bv  PhU  May,  Jos.  Pennell  and  Raven-HilL    8vo,  364  pages. 

with  foU  Index,  rich  bbdtog,  $3,50. 
A  book  of  extraordinary  interest,  describing  life  among  the  toilers  of  the  East  End 
of  London.    By  the  author  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men." 

THE  WIZARD»S  KNOT 

By  WILLIAM  BARRY 

Antiior  of  "Afden  Master,"  "The  Two  Standards,"  etc    t2m0,  400 

pages,  $(.50. 
A  novel  of  life  in  Ireland,  teeming  with  incident  and  adventiu^.     The  plot  is  un- 
folded against  a  backgroiwd  singularly  vivid  and  picturesque. 

Rendy  April  17th. 

OLD  BOWEN'S  LEGACY 

By  EDWIN  ASA  DK 

Author  of  T>eacon  Bradbury."    I2mo,  300  pages,  $1 .50. 

A  New  England  novel,  lull  of  humor  and  strong  character  studies.  The  author's 
previous  b(x>k,  "Deacon  Bradbury,"  is  now  in  its  eighth  large  edition.  The  scene 
of  the  new  story  and  some  of  the  characters  are  the  same. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ILLUSION 

By  JOHN  LUTHER  LONG 

Author  of  "Madame  Butterfly."    I2mo,  304  pages,  $t.25. 
A  book  of  stories  by  the  author  of  that  delightful  story  of  Japan,  "Madame  Butter- 
fly," the  dramatization  of  which  has  been  so  successfuL 


Send  for  ritUy  iUuitrattd  catalcgue,  with  advance  anneunetments 
of  ail  Spring  piJ>Ucatiens. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK 


THE  STORY  OF  SARAH 

By  Miss  M.  L.  Porsslund.     A  Dramatic  Story  of  the  Long  Island 
Coast     i2mo,  cloth |i>50 

"This  is  certainly  excellent  work,  deserving  inclusion  in  any  broad  consideration  of 
tbe  American  novel  in  its  latest  developments  as  a  truthful,  naturalistic  study  of  life." — Mail 
and  Express. 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

By  A.  P.  Valdis,  Author  of  "The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot"    Authorized 

Translation  by  Rachel  Challice,     i2mo,  cloth f  i-50 

Written  in  the  crisp,  clear  style  for  which  this  author  is  justly  fiuned.  His  character* 
stand  out  with  vividness  and  distinction,  comparable  only  with  Thomas  Hardy  at  his  best" 

NELL  GWYN,  COMEDL^N 

A  NOVEL 

By  P.  Frankfort  Moore.    Illustrated,  izmo,  cloth ^l-50 

A  cleverer  work  than  his  "Jessamy  Bride,"  and  the  brightest  of  all  the  Mell  Gwyn 


books. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

BRKNXANO'S,  -  Ne-w  York 
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thor.  However  brief  such  a  sketch 
might  be,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  satisfy  certain  require* 
ments  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  pages  it  covers.  Indefinite- 
ness  is  Miss  Tarbell's  greatest  fault 
It  requires  no  more  words  (if  as  many) 
to  make  a  definite  statement  than  it 
requires  to  hint  something,  suggest 
that  the  hint  may  be  misleading,  and 
finally  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusion.  As  to  the  early  life  of 
Josephine,  before  she  was  transplanted 
to  France  from  Martinique,  Miss  Tar- 
bell  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as 
Mr.  Ober,  whose  book,  in  all  truth,  is 
bad  enough.  And  as  to  the  later  life 
of  Josephine,  the  author  has  not  made 
very  good  use  of  lately  available  ma- 
terials, notably  the  work  of  Sloane  and 
Masson. 

What  we  have  said  in  criticism  of 
Miss  Tarbell's  sketch  applies  to  its  as- 
sortment of  facts  rather  than  to  its 
opinions  and  conclusions.  The  author's 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  em- 
press is  so  true  and  in  every  way  suffi- 
cient that  it  increases  our  regret  that 
she  did  not  see  fit  to  generalize  in  this 
direct  way  throughout  the  book.  Jo- 
sephine's nature,  we  read,  "was  essen- 
tially shallow,  her  strongest  passions 
being  for  attention,  gaiety,  and  the  pos- 
session of  beautiful  apparel  and  jewels. 
Nothing  in  her  early  surroundings 
showed  her  that  there  were  better 
things  in  life  to  pursue.  None  of  the 
hard  experiences  of  later  life  dimmed 
these  passions.  To  gratify  them  she 
was  willing  to  adapt  herself  to  any  so- 
ciety, and  freely  give  faer  person  to  the 
lover  who  promised  most  It  would  be 
unjust  to  judge  her  by  the  orderly 
standards  of  present  day  morality — she 
an  eighteenth  century  Creole,  cast  al- 
most a  child  into  the  whirl  of  the 
French  revolution.  If  Josephine,  when 
abandoned  by  her  husband  and  later 
thrown  on  her  own  resources  in  a  so- 
ciety which  was  honeycombed  with 
vice,  went  with  her  world,  one  can 
only  pity.  ...  A  candid  survey  of 
her  life  destroys  thf  heroine,  but  it 
leaves  a  woman  who  through  a  stormy 
life  kept  a  kindly  heart  towards  friend 
aAd  enemy  and  who  at  last  attained 
rectitude  of  conduct" — ^wben  she  found 
that  rectitude  paid  best.  Miss  Tarbell 
might  have  added. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  pictures,  excellent  in  subject 
but  poorly  reproduced.  The  collection 
of  autographs  of  Napoleon  is  an  in- 
teresting addition. 

Briefer  Notices 
Lady  Ridley's  story  of  Anne  Main- 
waring  is  the  chronicle  of  a  life  of 
"splendid  isolation."  The  heroine's  ar- 
tistic temperament  is  at  variance  with 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  her  con- 
ventional family.  She  grows  from  child- 
hood to  womanhood  without  coming 
into  touch  with  a  sympathetic  soul,  save 
for  one  brief  hour  that  seems  to  change 
her  whole  nature.  As  soon  as  she  is 
out  of  the  schoolroom  she  is  persuaded 
into  a  marriage  that  promises  every- 
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Jerome  K.  Jerome 

Observations  of  Henry.  .?z. «»«  ^s^^o^  "'wlil!'..'^'"*''**  **'  •S^I^F,?".?^''' 

^      "Three  Men  on  Wheels," &c    ixmo,  cloth,  with  ilia*. 

trations  in  color,  (1.25. 

Mr.  Jerome  portrays  in  his  inimitable  way  some  of  the  most  noticeable  cliaracters  aeen  by 
a  London  waiter.  The  waiter  has  narrated  his  observations  to  the  author  in  very  crude  form, 
and  the  author  has  told  them  in  ills  own  words  for  the  delectation  of  his  readers. 


John  Uri  Lloyd 

Btidorhna.    By  the  author  of  "Sttlnff- 

iimo,  cloth,  illustrated  f i  .Jo. 

The  strange  history  of  a  mysterious  being, 
and  the  account  of  a  remarlcaole  journey,  first 
issued  as  a  privately  printed  book  some  years 
ago.  It  is  now  for  toe  first  time  issued  in  a 
popular  form,  and  has  been  entirely  revised. 


Amelia  E.  Barr 

Souls  of  Passage.  ?l^||" "^^""J 

Orange  Ribbon,"  &c.      lamo,  cloth,  lllus. 

trated,  f  i.jo- 

A  story  of  Scotland  of  a  century  ago,  told 
irith  the  simplicity  and  naivete,  combined  with 
clearness  of  insight,  that  distinguish  Mrs. 
Barr's  worlc  and  that  have  won  for  it  a  pop«- 
larity  showing  no  signs  of  diminution. 


Max  Pemberton 


Pro  Patria. 


By  the  author  of  '*  The  Garden  of  Swoids,"  tCc    t2mo,  doth,  illns. 
trated.  $1.50. 

Tlie  story  of  an  English  Captain  of  Hussars,  his  love  affairs,  and  Us  adwntures  in  France 
and  England.    The  book  has  a  strong  plot  and  a  well^concelved  love  story. 


Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 


By  the  author  of  "Lyrics 
of    Lowly    Life,"    &c. 


The  Fanatics. 

txmo,  cloth,  #1.50. 

The  action  of  this  story  takes  place  chiefly 
in  a  little  Oliio  town  at  the  beginning  of  the 
CMI  War.  Mr.  Dunbar  has  drawn  a  vivid 
and  realistic  picture  of  the  time,  and  still  one 
that  is  probably  not  too  highly  colored. 


Amanda  M.  Douglas 

A  Question  of  Silence.  5?  *•,»»• 

„,    ,  ,  thor  of  the 

Sherboume  lx>oks,  &c.  i2mo,  cloth,  ti.jo. 
Miss  Douglas  has  already  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  writer  of  stories  for  the  young, 
b^t,  lilce  Miss  Alcett,  Miss  Ewing,  and  other 
"juvenile"  writers,  she  has  also  proved  her 
ability  to  construct  a  fine  story  of  sentiment 
and  action  for  older  readers. 


Horace  Annesley  Vachell 

Joiin  Cliarity.  ^y  *«  author  of  "The  Procession  of  Life,"  &c.     linjo,  doth, 

An  interesting  romance  of  life  in  California,  of  which  the  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  A 
rattling  tale,  full  ot  surprise  and  adventure,  with  characters  in  it  that  are  well  conceived  and 
well  drawn.  It  has  the  true  spirit,  and  it  is  as  readable  a  story  of  love  and  tragedy  as  the  devotee 
of  contemporary  fiction  could  desire. 


William  Le  Queux 

Her  Majesty's   ninister.  bj^b 

of  "Secrets  of  Monte  Carlo,"  &c.     lamo, 

cloth,  f  i-Sa 

This  is  a  curious  chapter  of  the  secret  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  a  narrative  of  strange  facts 
and  diplomatic  wiles.  It  deals  with  the  be- 
traval  of  a  state  secret,  and  the  complications 
which  thereupon  ensue. 


Josephine  C.  Sawyer 
Evefy  Incli  a  Klnjf.  Bys?""^ 

yer.    inno,  cloth,  (i.so. 

This  differs  from  many  of  the  historical 
novels  of  the  day  In  that  it  is  not  chldBy  a 
story  of  duels  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  is 
more  a  study  of  character.  The  hero  is  Henry 
V.  of  England,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
romance  Itself  is  founded  entirely  upon  fact. 


DODD.     MCAD     & 

372    Fifth    Avenue. 


COMPANY, 

M       New    York. 


POPULAR  NOVELS 

MILLYl  At  Love'*  Bztremea.  A  Tender 
Love  Story.  By  Maurice  Thompson,  autlior 
of  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes."  Beautifully 
illustrated,  and  dainty  cover  design.  One  of 
the  most  popular  novels  in  the  Uuited  States 
today.    Cloth,  li.So. 

LINNET.  A  Roinan<:e  of  the  Tyrol.  Fifth 
edition.  By  Grant  Aixbn.  With  photo- 
gravure portrait  ot  the  author.  Cloth,  red 
and  gold. 

SAMUEL  BOYD  OP  CATCHPOLB  SQUARE. 
A  novel.  By  B.  L.  Fabjkon.  Beautiiully 
illustrated.    Cloth,  I1.35 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  CRIME  AND  THE  CRIMINAL.  By 
RiCHAKD  Maxsh.  a  new  edition  of  this  well- 
known  detective  story,  Cloth,  |i.a5  ;  paper 
so  cents, 

Srld  Eeeryv)her€, 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co., 

IM  Fifth  ATcnne.  New  York. 


BOOK  LOVERS  & 

COLLECTORS! 

READERS  & 

STUDENTS! 

THERE  1$  20  PER  CENT.  OF  YOUR 
IIBRARY  THAT  IS  USELESS  TO  YOU. 

*  Be  a  member  of  the  Onlld  and  gel  beokB  you  want 
In  exebaafe  for  tooso  you  do  not  want.  Tbroagh  ns 
this  Itdon*  tm  atmost  nothing.  Tba  OniM  baa  *uf  taA 
all  kinds  of  book*.  Ton  eannot  appirelate  oar  plan 
tmtil  70a  have  read  oar  pnspectna.  Send  for  on*. 

Tb«  eUILD  OP  BIBMOPBIUS, 

»  PortUad  BlMk,  OUeaf*.  m. 


DnitarlanPuklicatloisSaRtFrea 

Address  Mission  Committee.  3  BedBtley  Plaoik 
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thing,  which  it  ultimately  fails  to  be- 
stow. 'While  she  is  trying  to  fill -her 
life  with  her  art  and  her  child  the  one 
sympathetic  person  she  has  known  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  they  promptly  fall 
in  love  with  one  another,  and  the  rest 
of  the  story  is  a  long-drawn-out  heart- 
ache on  the  part  of  each.  The  story 
ends  vagniely  and  unsatisfactorily.  It 
contains  one  strong  dramatic  situation, 
the  unmasking  of  Anne's  friend,  which 
proves  the  author's  ability  to  better 
work.  (Cloth,  pp.  333,  $1.50.  Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

There  are  many  things  to  praise  in 
Alice  Brown's  story  "King's  End,"  no- 
tably its  uncompromising  truth,  its  un- 
conscious humor,  the  artistic  perfection 
of  its  smallest  details.  "King's  End"  is 
a  New  England  community,  primitive 
and  provincial  in  the  extreme.  Most  of 
the  characters  are  of  the  grim,  unyield- 
ing sort,  each  riding  his  own  particular 
Puritanical  hobby.  They  remind  us,  as 
a  critic  once  said  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins's 
creations,  of  an  orchard  of  gnarled  old 
trees.  Miss  Brown's  orchard,  however, 
is  redeemed  by  promises  of  a  new 
growth,  by  a  blossoming  bough  here 
and  there  beside  the  dead  branches. 
The  story  turns  upon  a  young  girl's  de- 
cision to  devote  her  life  to  a  movement 
started  by  a  half-crazed  evangelist 
Miss  Brown  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
paramount  place  religion  holds  in  an 
isolated  community.  The  secret  ro- 
mance of  the  evangelist's  sister  is  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  story.  (Cloth, 
pp.  246,  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

Mr.  Frankfort  Moore's  "According  to 
Plato"  is  a  very  clever  satire  on  Lon- 
don fads.  It  is  impossible  to  take  it 
seriously  without  pronouncing  it  the 
veriest  rubbish.  The  story  judged  sim- 
ply as  a  story  is  hopelessly  tame,  but 
its  characters  furnish  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment: Sir  Creighton  Severn,  with  his 
various  inventions,  ranging  from  an 
electric  ship  that  picked  up  broken  ca- 
bles at  sea  by  merely  passing  over  where 
they  were  laid,  to  an  electric  fog  dis- 
perser;  his  daughter  Amber,  with  her 
long  list  of  Platonic  friendships;  Mr. 
Richmond,  with  his  Technical  School 
of  Literature;  Willie  Bateman,  with  his 
wonderful  advertising  schemes.  The 
story  with  certain  alterations  and  addi- 
tions might  furnish  an  excellent  libretto 
for  a  comic  opera.  (Cloth,  pp.  337, 
$1.50.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

From  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  (Boston)  we  have  an  account  of 
the  family  of  American  woodpeckers, 
by  Fanny  Hardy  Eckstorm,  illustrated 
with  five  colored  plates  and  a  number 
of  black  and  white  drawings.  The 
book  covers  the  whole  family  in  all  its 
homes  throughout  North  America,  but 
the  intention  of  the  author  has  been 
to  stimulate  original  observations  on 
the  part  of  the  young  people  for  whom 
the  book  was  written.    (Cloth,  pp.  127, 

$1.) 

A  short  life  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
published  by  Thomas  Whittaker  in  the 
series  of  Splendid  Lives.  The  author 
is  W.  J.  Wintle,  already  known  for  his 
volume  on  Alfred  the  Great.  (Cloth, 
pp.  252,  50  cents.) 


EBEN  HOLDEN 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER.    $1.50. 

The  best  selling  book  in  America.  Published 
July  2nd,  1900,  it  has  today  passed  its  250th 
thousand 

SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  HOAR  lays :  "There  have  been  a  good  num;  attempt*  to  describe 
the  Yankee  with  his  shrewdness,  his  awkwardness,  his  wit  and  wisdom,  and  his  warm  and 
generous  heart.  Bat  they  almost  all  have  a  tonch  of  caricature  which  you  have  avoided.  Eben 
Holden  might  have  been  bom  in  Old  Coooord  and  certainly  would  not  have  disgraced  his 
birthplace." 


A  Carolina  Cavalier 

By  QBORQE  CARY  EQQLESTON 

ILLUSTRATED,  ^1.50 

A  historical  romance  of  love,  loyalty  and  fight- 
ing. The  action  passes  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  British  invasion  of  1780. 

,        "TUsEudnating  romance  merits  a  red-letter  placeamid  the  season's  fiction    .    .    .    The  pub- 
lishers have  made  it  an  especial  delight  to  the  eye  in  binding  and  typography.** — Mm  Vfrk  Wmrld, 


LOTHROP   PUBLISHING    CO.,    BOSTON 


The  Twentieth  Century  Commentary.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Cbe  Ccacbers'  Commentary 
on  mattDew 

By  F.  N.  Peloubet^  D  J>. 

Author  of  Peloobet's  Select  Notes  on  the  Intemattonal  Lessons. 

The  most  vftlu&ble  Commentary 

for  P&stors  and  Teachers  yet  made. 

Probably  no  one  In  the  conntry  has  had  a  larger  acanaintance  with  commentaries  thsn 
the  author,  and  none  so  wide  an  experience  in  adajmng  Bible  knowledge  to  the  uses  of  daily 
life  of  the  great  body  ot  the  people. 

12ino.  cloth.  iUuetrated.  $1.25. 

Ftr  tmlt  if  all  ithtttUrt,  tr  mt>*  ttttf*  ffU  tm  rta^  ^  fria. 

Oxford  Vnivereity  Preee,  American  Branch,  91.95  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


.WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


1  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONAKV 


NE,W   EDITION  JUST   ISSUED] 

NEW   PLATES   THROUGHOUT 
Now  Added  25,000  NEW  WORDS,  Phrases,  Etc. 
Rich  Bindings     *     2364  Pages     *    5000  Illustrations  I 

Prepared   under  the  supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,    United   States  I 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted   by  a  large  corps  of  competent  specialists.  I 

BETTE,R  THAN  EVUR  FOR  HOME..  SCHOOL.  AND  OFFICE,.  | 

y     Also    ^Vebster's    Collegiate    Dictionary  with  Scottish  Gloeery,    etc. 

**  I-'irst  class  in  quality,  Eccond  class  in  size."      Nicbolai  Murray  Butler. 


Mfiri  tmt'n  pa^f^.  etc.,  ot  both  btxiks  ient  on  appluatx'in.. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hamlin  Gar- 
land's "Her  Moun- 
t  a  i  n  Lover"  ap- 
pears in  book  {orm 
fresh  from  the 
pages  of  the  Cen- 
tury. Jim  Matte- 
son,  the  Colorado 
miner  who  goes  to 
London  to  seek 
capital  to  develop 
his  property,  is  a 
character  out  of 
which  the  author 
extracts  much  hu- 
mor, especially 
when  he  is  in  the 
incongrruous  envi- 
ronment of  fash- 
ionable London. 
Losing  sight  of  the 
purpose  which  had 
taken  him  across 
the  sea,  Matteson 
fell  for  a  brief 
space  under  the 
spell  of  a  London 
siren,  but  he  was 
sound  at  heart  and 
finally  he  finds  his 
way  back  to  his 
peaks  and  pines  and 
the  American  girl 
whom  he  bad  left 
behind.  For  Mr. 
Garland  the  story  is 
an  inconsequential 
performance,  but  it 
is  amusing,  and  as 
a  serial  it  held  the 
interest  with  re- 
markable tenacity 
when  one  considers 
the  materials  of  the 
tale.  (Qoth,  $1.50. 
Century  Co.,  New 
York.) 

A  book  of  ex- 
t  r  e  m  e  suggestive- 
ness  and  originality 
is  "Essays  Practical 
and  Doctrinal"  by 
Dr.  S.  D.  McCon- 
nell.  This  volume 
is  an  epitome  of 
much  that  is  valua- 
ble in  the  so-called 
higher  religious  dis- 
cussion. The  work 
is  preeminently 
practical  and  has  a 
breadth  of  view 
which  is  delightful. 
Dr.  McConnell  ex- 
presses views  on 
immortality  which 
are  similar  to  those 
of  Hudson,  and 
amount  in  reality  to 
an  extension  of 
Schopenhauer's 
"will  to  live,"  the 
discnssion  of  which 
is  replete  with  orig- 
inal matter  and 
conclusions.  (Qoth, 
pp.  382,  $1.50.  Thos. 
Whittaker,  New 
York.) 


Wl{an  tt^at  Aprtle  vntlf  i)ts  showtis  smotz 
Clje  tjeart  of  TXXatdf  I?atl?  pcrceb  to  tlje  rote, 
€l?an  comen  boofees  forti?  ixomAPPLETON 
Ant)  folk  are  fain  to  Ijao  ttjem  eoerjjctjon! 


PT.F.ASTTKBS   OF  THE  TELESCOPE. 

A  Descriptive  Guide  for  Amateur  Astronomers  and  All  Lovers  of  the  Stars.  By 
GARRETT  P.  SERVISS.  Illustrated  with  charts  of  the  heavens,  and  with 
drawings  of  the  planets  and  charts  of  the  moon.     8vo,  cloth,  jf  i.  50. 

The  sudden  flaming  up  of  a  star  from  the  tenth  magnitude  to  the  first — an  event  of  rare 
occurrence — has  turned  the  eyes  of  millions  to  the  skies  of  night.  If  you  have  a  telescope  this  new 
book  will  give  you  many  hints,  but  if  you  have  not,  the  same  author's  ASTRONOMY  WITH  AN 
OPERA  GLASS  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 


A    SAILOR'S  LOG. 

Recollections   of  Forty  Years   of  Naval   Life,    by   Rear  Admiral   ROBLEY  D. 
EVANS.     One  vol.,  8vo,  illustrated,  |2.oo. 

Admiral  Evans'  experiences  have  covered  two  important  wars,  a  campaign  against  Alaskan 
pirates,  hunting  trips  in  China;  service  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  work  of  historical 
importance. 


A  liANDMAEtK  HISTORY   OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  ALBERT  ULMANN.     With  many  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.50. 

The  sweep  of  commerce  is  rapidly  destroying  the  old  landmarks  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ulmann 
conducts  a  party  of  young  people  to  places  about  the  city  interesting  for  historic  events,  and 
describes  them  most  entertainingly. 


THE   CLAIM  JUMPERS. 

No.  agrj  in  Appletotis  Town  and  Country  Library. 

A  Romance  by  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 

Mr.  White,  a  new  American  writer,  presents  a  &esh  and  delightful  romance  of  youth.  The 
central  figure,  a  conservative  Eastern  type,  is  placed  in  the  picturesque  environment  of  a  Western 
mining  camp,  where  incidents  and  adventures  develop  his  manly  qualities.  The  love  story  that 
runs  through  the  book  si^gests  tlie  poetry  and  romance  of  youth.  Humorous  types  and  exciting 
incidents  abound  in  this  entertaining  stoty. 


D.  APPLETON  ^  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

....  /2    Fifth    AvenuCf       .•.       .♦.       .*.        New    York  .... 


BCACON  Lights 

of   History  By  Dr.  John  Lord 

"  A  stimulating  historian."— John  Fisks. 

"  I  would  have  Lord's  '  Beacon  Lighu '  if  I  had  to  go  without  my  dinner." — Bishop  John 

P.  NSWMAN. 

"  Kascinating,  instructive,  inspiring."— John  Hiinrv  Bakkows,  President  Oberlin  College. 

**  It  is  read  as  easily  as  a  work  of  fiction,  and  at  the  same  time  is  absolutely  authentic.  — 
F.  W.  GtiNSAULus,  D.D. 

"The  clearest  statement  of  the  greatest  men  and  epochs  that  have  made  our dvllisatioll.'* 
— Pimfessor  S.  D.  Fess,  Ohio  Normal  College. 

Sewil  for  special  April  o«ter  from  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Fords,    Howard    &    Hulbert,    47   Tenth    Street,    New   York 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


HONDAY,   APRIL    I 

DoMKSTic. — A  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  frauds  in  the  com- 
missary deparement  at  Manila  has  been 
ordered,  and  it  is  said  that  high  rank 
will  not  suffice  to  shield  any  delinquent 
...The  president  made  a  number  of 
promotions  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
navy  and  marine  corps Ex- Repre- 
sentative Thomas  J.  Bradley  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York. 

FoxxiON. — It  was  officially  denied  in 
London  that  Great  Britain  had  pro- 
tested against  the  conclusion  of  the 
Manchurian  agreement Seven  hun- 
dred Boer  prisoners  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
ia  charge  of  Portuguese  troops.... 
Thirty  thousand  iron  workers  in  Scot- 
land are  idle,  as  the  result  of  a  strike 

for    an    eight-hour    day Sir    John 

Stainer,  a  well-known  musician  of  Eng- 
land and  author  of  musical  works,  died 
in  Italy 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  3 

DoMBSTic. — ^The  war  department  was 
informed  by  General  MacArthur  that 
Aguinaldo  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States;  the  offi- 
cials regard  this  action  as  another  long 
step  toward  complete  pacification  of  the 
Philippines;  Colonel  Gonzales,  the  in- 
surgent governor  of  Manila,  with  ten 
officers  and  forty-five  men,  has  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Beacom  at  Mala- 
bon....The  treasury  department  began 
to  make  purchases  of  bonds,  buying 
$3,000,000  48  of  1907  in  the  New  York 

market A  decision  in  regard  to  the 

tax  on  bucket  shops  was  rendered  by 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 
...Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  was  re- 
elected by  the  Democrats  of  Chicago, 
defeating  Judge  Hanecy,  Republican, 
by  about  30,000  plurality. 

FoRKiGN. — Russia  made  answer  to 
Japan's  protest,  saying  that  the  former 
country  would  discuss  terms  with  China 
after  their  acceptance;  the  reply  was 
not  regarded  by  Japan  as  satisfactory. 
...Parliament  closed  for  its  Easter  re- 
cess  Lord    Kitchener  made   public 

the  terms  on  which  Rand  mines  might 
be  reopened The  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
was  celebrated  in  that  city.... The 
London  county  council  has  decided  to 
build  homes  for  43,000  workingmen. 
...Prince  George  of  Greece  dismissed 

the  foreign  minister  of  Crete Prince 

Louis  Napoleon  is  again  in  Paris 

Count  von  Bulow  and  Cardinal  Zanar- 
delli  had  a  conference  in  Italy. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   3 

Domestic— The     surrender     of     30 


Filipino  officers,  185  men,  and  105 
rifles  in  Northwest  Panay,  and  of  31 
men  and  31  g^ins  in  northern  Min- 
danao is  reported  from  Manila.... 
Secretary  Root  sent  instructions  to 
General     MacArthur     regarding     the 

treatment    of    Aguinaldo Secretary 

Gage  made  another  purchase  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket  George    F.    Baer   was    elected 

president  of  the  Reading  company  and 
its  allied  corporations,  to  succeed  Jo- 
seph S.  Harris. 

Foreign. — China  has  formally  given 
notice  to  Russia  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sign  the  Manchurian  convention.... 
The  new   German   loan  of  300,000,000 

marks  was  largely  oversubscribed 

The  flagship  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Kaiser  Friedrick  III,  ran  ashore 
near  Arcona  and  was  seriously  dam- 
aged  Elections  in  Denmark  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 

government    party Many    cases    of 

plague  were  reported  at  Cape  Town. 
...Spain's  cabinet  council  approved 
the  new  treaty  between  that  country 

and  the  United  Sutes The  French 

minister  of  marine,  M.  De  Lanessen, 
has  ordered  the  construction  of  twenty 
additional  submarine  boats. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    4 

Domestic. — ^Aguinaldo,  with  the  help 
of  Chief  Justice  Arellano,  at  Manila, 
is  preparing  a  manifesto  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, advising  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
can rule...  .Radical  members  of  the 
Cuban  constitutional  convention  called 
on  General  Wood  in  Havana  and  dis- 
cussed the  Piatt  amendment. .  .The 
president  signed  the  new  commissions 
of  Generals  Funston,  Wheaton,  and 
Smith. 

Foreign.— The  Trieste  correspon- 
dent of  the  London*  JDatty  Express  re- 
ports anti-Austrian  risings  near  Trieste 
and  the  burning  by  incendiaries  of  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Trieste, 
Count  Goess,  at  Levico,  in  the  Aus- 
trian    Tyrol All     the     processions 

which  had  been  prepared  for  Holy 
Week  at  Granada  were  prohibited  by 
Spain. 

FRIDAY,   APRIL  $ 

.  Domestic— The  United  States  is  al- 
leged to  have  assumed  a  threatening  at- 
titude toward  Denmark  in  regard  to  the 

sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies The 

president  signed  the  commission  of 
P.  C.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  attorney-generalship Ar- 
rests of  well-known  men  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  Oberlin  M.  Carter  are 
expected  within  a   few  days,  govern- 


ment detectives  having  ascertaine<ft 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  ex-cap- 
tain's stealings  went 

Foreign. — Russia  in  an  official  state- 
ment regarding  the  Manchurian  agree- 
ment again  declared  her  purpose  to- 
withdraw  her  troops  from  that  province 
when  normal  conditions  were  restored; 
communications    to    this    effect    were 

made  to  other  powers Arrangements 

have  been  made  for  a  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Venczuel» 
and  France.... General  French  is  still 
pressing  the  Boers  in  the  southeastenk 
section  of  the  Transvaal  colony. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  6 

Domestic — Governor  Allen,  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  arrived  in  Washington  and  hzd 
a  conference  with  the  president;  at 
Mr.  McKinley's  request  he  decided  not 
to  resign,  and  will  return  to  his  post 
early  in  May The  Havana  news- 
paper La  DiscMsion  was  suppressed  by 
Governor-General  Wood  for  carica- 
turing President  McKinley,  General 
Wood,  and  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt.... 
The  Cuban  assembly  rejected  the  de- 
mands of  this  cotmtry  as  to  relations 

between  the  two  countries Several 

more  bands  of  insurgents  in  Luzon  sur- 
rendered to  the  American  forces. 

F  o  R  e  I  G  N. — Political  agitators  are 
busy  among  the  thousands  of  idle 
workmen  in  Russia,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  taking  precautions  to  prevent 

trouble  during  the  Easter  festivities 

A  French  force  under  General  Serviere 
is  missing  on  the  border  of  Morocco 
and  Algiers  and  fears  are  expressed 
that  he  is  short  of  ammunition  and 
provisions The  members  of  a  Mace- 
donian revolutionary  committee  were 
arrested  in  Sofia. 

SUNDAY,    APRIL   7 

Domestic— A  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington denied  the  reports  that  the 
United  States  would  withdraw  from 
the  concert  of  the  powers  in  China, 
and  added  that  no  change  in  this  conn- 
try's  policy  was  contemplated. . .  .An 
agreement  has  been  reached  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  regard- 
ing tests  for  tuberculosis  among  cattle. 
. .  .The  United  States  cruiser  New  York 
sailed  from  Algiers  on  her  way  to 
Manila. 

Foreign. — Popular  excitement  over 
the  expected  war  with  Russia  continues 
in  Japan;  cruisers  are  being  commis- 
sioned for  active  service,  transport  ves- 
sels are  held  in  readiness,  and  the  re- 
serve troops  have  been  warned  to  pre- 
pare   for    service The    duties    on 

American  goods  have  been  raised  at  the 

port  of  Vladivostock The  czar  in  a 

rescript  accompanying  the  appointment 
of  General  Vannonsky  as  minister  of 
public  instruction  states  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  revision  and  reform  of 
the  Russian  scholastic  system Presi- 
dent  Loubet   left   Paris  for   Nice,  to 

greet  the  Italian  squadron In  Ci^e 

Town  ten  new  cases  of  bubonic  plague, 
four  of  them  being  Europeans,  were 
discovered. 
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"The  New  Century  Canary" 

b  tiie  "talk  of  the  season,"  because 

of  the   distinctive  elegance    of  its 

finish    and    many    new      featnnwt. 
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The  Bnainess  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Pusuc  OrimoM 

THX  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Dtm't  Ittpifw,  New  York,  April  6 

While  the  general  business  world 
has  looked  with  amazement  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  stock  market  trade 
has  maintained  its  even  course,  and 
there  are  many  more  points  of  gain 
than  of  loss,  with  even  a  slightly 
steadier  tone  in  the  dry  goods  market. 
There  some  sellers  have  withdrawn  of- 
fers at  recent  low  prices,  though  buy- 
ing is  small,  as  yet.  Collections  in  all 
lines  are  usually  prompt. 

ISON  AND  STEEL 

No  sign  of  lessening  demand  is  per- 
ceptible in  any  branch  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  Mills  are  accepting  con- 
tracts for  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
1901  will  surpass  all  records  in  the 
quantity  of  pig  iron  consumed  by 
manufacturers.  Permanence  of  pros- 
perity in  this  industry  is  becoming 
more  certain  as  there  is  less  evidence 
of  inflated  prices.  Regular  quotations 
have  not  altered,  except  for  bars  and 
foundry  pig  iron,  although  all  sorts  of 
premiums  are  paid  where  prompt  ship- 
ment is  required.  The  new  combina- 
tion is  extending  its  facilities  in  the  di- 
rection of  deposits  of  raw  material,  and 
addition  of  these  mines  will  strengthen 
its  position. 

oonoN  Am  WOOL 

The  circular  of  Coates  Brothers  on 
April  I  made  the  average  of  one  hun- 
dred grades  of  wool  17.99  cents,  a  de- 
cline of  nearly  a  cent  since  March  i, 
and  s%  cents  compared  with  April, 
1900.  During  the  past  two  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  market  has  steadied,  and  there 
•is  much  more  trading.  Moderate  buy- 
ing is  done  by  worsted  mills. 

After  declining  within  a  sixteenth  of 
4  cents,  it  was  not  surprising  to  see 
cotton  recover  half  a  cent  The  over- 
sold condition  of  the  speculatiye  mar- 
ket was  chiefly  responsible,  and  south- 
em  dispatches  gave  support  by  state- 
ments of  unfavorable  planting  condi- 
tions. Supplies  were  against  any  pro- 
nounced rise  in  prices,  however,  and 
conditions  at  mills  continue  extremely 
depressing. 

WHXAT  AND  OOKN 

Aggressive  manipulation  of  com 
forced  prices  to  an  unreasonable  point, 
from  which  the  fall  was  severe;  and 
wheat  also  weakened,  although  exports 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  continued  lib- 
eraL  Wheat,  including  flour,  ship- 
ments for  the  week  aggregate  4,698,693 
-  bushels,  against  3,836,963  bushels  in  the 
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Every  one  should  learn  all  about  the  fascination 
business  protession    Electricity    which,  althougn 

S Tactically  in  its  infancy,  now  offers  an  inexhaustible 
eld  tor  practical  and  nitellertual  advancement,  and 
becomes  the  hasis  ofall  moHem  science  and  industry, 
lliat  you  may  acquire  instruction  in  comprehensive 
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Electricity.  (Ihe  third  and  fourth  editions  sold 
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l^hadelfoiitWork^ 

I  BBC&USBitisn't  mounted  on 
>         THE  IMPROVED 

^HARTSHORN 

P-\      SHADE  ROLLER. 
3     A  perfect  article.   Ko  tackire- 
'-T  qnlmd.    Notice  name  on  roller 


when  baying  your  ibadei. 


corresponding  week  of  1900.  Com  ex- 
ports for  the  week  aggregate  2,990,541 
bushels,  against  4>36i,59i  bushels  in 
this  week  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

•4^'  Si  "901.    ^/r,  7,  1900. 

n«ir,»OTht.  wmt «3.3SS«J.S5  «3.35ffl*3.55 

Wheat,No.3red  77K<:-  78M<:- 

Com,  No.  s  mixed 4qc.  47c. 

OaM.No.e... 30KC.  w- 

Rye.  No.  a  Wenem 6ic.  63X0. 

Cotton,  Hid.  opM 87-i6c,  9%c. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 «J4c.  354c. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. X '4tSasc.  yaiSyc 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg 37/g}38c.  35c. 

Pork  meis  new t>5-5orSti6.so  t>3->5&t<3-SO 

Lard.prime,  conf't 8.90c.  7.00c. 

Butter, ex.  creamery     ....         a2C.  sic. 

Cheese,  State,  L.O.F....      uKc  13KC. 

Sugar,  centrif.   96*^  4  i.i6c.  'He. 

Sugar,   eranulated 5.35C.        5.10^5. J5C. 

Coffee,  No.  7 job'R  lota  . .            7c.  SJJc. 

Petroleum,  rfdgal 7.8.':c.  9.9°c. 

*l ran,  Bess,  pig  <i7lSt>7-'5  S'4-90 

*Steel  billets,  ton *s4oa  I35.00 

Steel  rails            <a6.oo  J35«> 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb ly.ooc.  17  ooc. 

Lead,lb   4-37Xc.  4.70c- 

Tln,lb    as.Ssc.  31.00c. 

•Pittibonr. 

RAILWAY  EAKNINCS 

Railway  earnings  continue  to  gain. 
Roads  reporting  for  March  thus  far 
increased  lo.i  per  cent  over  last  year 
and  32.4  per  cent  over  1899.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  the  gains  are 
9.8  and  31.3  per  cent. 

FAILCSIS 

Commercial  failures  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1901  were  3,335  in  number  and 
$3i.703i486  in  amount  of  defaulted  lia- 
bilities, of  which  710  were  in  manufac- 
turing for  $12,504,222,  and  2,468  in 
trading  for  $14,552,906,  with  157  others, 
not  properly  included  in  either  class, 
that  owed  $4,646,3S&  While  exceeding 
the  same  three  months  of  last  year  in 
number,  failures  were  much  smaller  in 
amount;  commercial  and  financial  in- 
solvenoies  together  showing  a  decrease 
of  $21,532,180. 

Piiuuicial 

THX    MONXY  MAKKST 
Bradttrmft,  New  York,  April  6 

While  call  money  was  quoted  at 
slightly  higher  rates,  al4@3  per  cent 
being  the  figures  for  standing  arrange- 
ments, there  was  little  evidence  of 
pressure  until  Thursday,  when  the  pros- 
pect of  a  three  days'  stock  exchange 
holiday  caused  an  increase  of  the  de- 
mand, with  an  assertion  of  conserva- 
tism on  the  part  of  lenders,  which  ad- 
vanced the  call  rate  to  6  per  cent  for  a 
time,  and  made  the  current  rate  3  per 
cent.  Time  money  has  been  easy  and 
abundant  at  3J4  per  cent  for  thirty  to 
ninety  days  and  3}4@4  per  cent  for 
longer  periods.  A  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  willingness  of  lenders  to 
accept  the  new  United  States  steel 
stocks  as  collateral.  There  is,  however, 
the  customary  difference  in  rates  where 
other  industrials  are  the  collateral. 
Mercantile  paper  is  very  dull,  with  an 
absence  of  offerings,  the  rates  being 
easy  at  3^@4  per  cent  for  prime  dou- 
ble names. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  at  eighty-three  cities 
for  the  month  of  March  aggregate  $9,- 
947,825,221,  a  gain  of  31. i  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  a  gain  over  the  same 
month  of  1899  of  14  per  cent  For  the 
first   quarter  the   clearings   go   far  to 


'V'OU  would  like  the  lamp- 
■■•  chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop- 
ping at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum- 
bler. A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top"  and 
"  pearl  glass  "  —  they  don't 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 
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confinn  the  reports  of  widespread  ac- 
tivity in  trade  and  speculation  in  a  total 
at  eighty-three  cities  of  $28,907,797,897, 
a  gain  over  last  year  of  34  per  cent  and 
over  the  record-breaking  figures  of 
1899  of  ao  per  cent  For  the  quarter 
all  sections  of  the  country  show  gains, 
the  increases  being  most  marked  in  the 
middle  states  and  southwestern  cities, 
and  lightest  in  the  northwestern  and 
southern  cities.  Bank  clearings  for  the 
week,  swelled  by  active  stock  specula- 
tion, aggregate  $2,550,891,321,  the  third 
largest  weekly  total  ever  reported. 

THE    STOCK    ICARKZT 

After  sensational  activity  and  ad- 
vances, in  which  the  g^'anger  railroad 
shares  and  the  stocks  of  the  new 
United  States  Steel  company  figured 
prominently,  stock  prices  at  New  York 
sold  oS  on  Thursday,  when  a  three 
days'  Easter  recess  of  the  stock  ex- 
change began.  The  volume  of  trading 
was  phenomenal,  and  the  advances  in 
Burlington,  Rock  Island,  Delaware  & 
Hudson  and  other  railroad  stocks,  the 
objects  of  "deal"  rumors,  were  remark- 
able. United  States  Steel  securities 
also  ranked  as  a  feature  in  point  of 
activi^  and  strength,  and  the  whole 
list  followed  the  upward  course  of  the 
leaders.  Firmer  call-loan  rates  on 
Thursday,  rising  to  6  per  cent,  created 
.additional  liquidation,  and  gave  force 
to  conservative  views  of  the  specula- 
tive situation.  Public  buying  of  spec- 
ulative stocks  has  been  very  large,  and 
professionals  are  considered  to  have 
realized.  Bonds  are  very  strong.  For- 
eign exchange  is  a  little  lower  on  sales 
of  bills  agrainst  the  shipment  of  $1,500,- 
000  gold  to  the  continent.  Demand 
sterling  is  4.88^. 

Various  Topics 

On  March  50  the  national  debt,  less 
cash  in  the  treasury,  amounted  to  $1,- 
007,142,909,  a  decrease  compared  with 
March  i  of  $18,876,595. 

Dr.  Cabell  White,  head  essayer  of 
the  Seattle  mint,  predicts  that  in  ten' 
years'  time  Alaska  will  produce  one- 
half  of  the  world's  supply  of  copper. 

During  the  three  months  ended 
March  30  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  commercial  value  of  silver  of  near- 
ly ayi  cents  per  ounce. 

From  reports  it  appears  that  the 
new  salmon  combination  is  to  have  a 
capital  of  $32,000,000,  divided  into  de- 
benture bonds,  preferred  and  common 
stocks. 
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A  drink  for  a  Prince  at  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


ROBINSON  BATH  CABINET 

Cures  Disease  Without  Medicine. 

Then;  Ib  h&rilly  s  disease  boovn)  to  the  Mt^lc&l  Prof^iision 
thai  ran  r^ist  the  powtr  of  hemt  The  Hot  A)r  B«lhs  »re 
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Hume  for  two  cnti.  THIRTY  DAYS'  TBIAL  FUEE. 
it  ii'^t  found  an  represented,  money  lefundi-d.  Ordfr  a  cubinct 
at  once  niid  pnrlfj  )'onr  biond  liefore  hot  wentbrft  9>1.C0 
Itook  Free  to  Pritrjns  ;  contains  fnli  Instmctlons  for  cirioK 
di^MAM.',  written  by  prominent  Phyalcious,  Fleaac  tend  for 
our  Uooli  rai 

GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFEB  FOB  MAT. 

AUENTS  WANTED.  97&  U  fSOO  Montblr  can  be  made. 
Write  us  at  once  for  Special  AgBnta'  1901  propOfiltion. 
£zclu«iT«  Tli;hta  ^ven.  Do  not  delay.  $fiOO  In  GOLD 
to  he  given  away.     Write  for  particulars. 

Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co^ 

710-721  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Its   Cleanliness 

appeals  to  riders  ;  no  dirty  chain  ;  no 
soiled  hands ;  no  clogging  up  with 
mud.  Everything  is  under  cover  and 
absolutely  dustproof .  The  bevel  gears 
on  the  igoi  CHAINLESS 

Bicycles 

are  cut  with  perfect  precision  and  run 
smoothly  under  all  conditions. 

$60. 

Kitted  with  a  coaster  brake,  the  Rambler 
is  the  "  parlor  car  "  of  bicycles. 

Rambler  Chain  Rewlaters  .  .  S38 
Ucbt  Roaditen,  23  lbs.  .  .  $40 
RuBbler  Racen,  20  lbs.  .     S50 

Indian  Foster  covered  catalog  free. 

RAMBLER  5AL.E5  DEPT. 
Cbicago,  New  York 
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Tbe  "Practical"  Tronsei^  Hanger  aid  Press 

OUR  aUARANTEE  TO  REFUND  MONEY  any  time  within  60  days  (goods 
being  returnable  at  our  expense;  protects  purchasers  from  loss. 

This  device  keeps  trousers  **  smooth  as  If  Ironed  *';  increases  closet  capacity  ; 
greatly  adds  to  the  user's  comfort  and  con%'enionce,  saving  clothinE.  time,  and 
patience.  It  is  the  only  device  tliat  absolutely  takes  out  the  marks  and  creases 
caused  when  trousers  ;ire  tunied  up  in  wet  weather.  The  construction  and  finish 
is  substantial  and  elegant.  The  parts  that  engage  the  cloth  are  of  quartered  oak, 
therefore  ttie  garment  will  not  be  rust  stained. 

Usually  sold  In  S5  (HI  sets,  which  contain  6  trousers  hangers  and  3  closet  rods 
— single  hangers,  75c.;  sincle  rods,  25c.  For  Si.oo  we  will  send  one  trousers  hanger 
and  one  closet  rod,  and  afterward  the  balance  of  the  $5.00  set  for  $4.00.  Goods 
delivered  express  prepaid. 

Our  IOO-paj;e  descriptive  hook,  with  over  3,000  endorsements,  free  on  request. 
Readers  will  do  tliemselves  an  injustice  if  they  do  not  send  for  it, 

PRACTICAL  NOYELTY  CO.,  423  Walnut  5t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AN  INDISPENSABLE  ADJUNCT  TO  EVERY  GENTLEMAN'S  WARDROBE, 
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Fruits  of  Experience 
The  poet  warbles,  with  zeal  well  meant. 
Of  the  gdlden  apples  of  sweet  content; 
And  these, — I  monm  the  sad  declara- 
tion,— 
Are  oft  but  dried  apples  of  resignation. 
—Puck. 

The  Optimist 
When  I  am  in  the  dentist's  chair 

I  do  not  raise  a  fuss; 
I  thank  my  lucky  stars  I'm  not 

A  hippopotamus. 

When  baggagemen  destroy  my  trunk 
I  do  not  rave  and  rant,  • 

But  mentally  say  I'm  glad 
I'm  not  an  elephant. 


new  shoes   are  hard   and 
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When    my 
tight, 

And  painfully  impede 
My  walk,  I  smile  and  think, 

I'm  not  a  centipede." 


'Tis  well 


-Exchangt. 


Mixed  Maxims 

One    swallow    does    not    make    the 
world  go  round. 

A  rolling  stone  shows  which  way  the 
wind  blows. 

Little  pitchers  save  the  nine. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  sweeps  clean. 

The  course  of  true  love  waits  for  no 
man. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  as  good  as  a 
feast 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that   has  no 
turning. 

People    who    live    in    glass    houses 
never  hear  any  good  of  themselves. 

A  friend  in  need  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  love  of  money  levels  all  ranks. 

Honesty  is  its  own  reward. 

In  a  multitude  of  consols  there  is 
safety. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  is  listed. 

A  stitch  in  time  is  worth  two  in  the 
side. 

Limitation  is  in  the  sincerest  flattery. 
The  best-laid  eggs  of  many  a  hen 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

The  proof  of  the  printer  is  in  the 
reading. 

Virtue  is  the  best  policy. — CoUier's. 
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Avoid 

Imitations 


COOK'S 
Flaked  Rice 

How  to  Prepare. 

1.  Pour  the    dry  flakes   from  the 
package  into  a  colander. 

2.  Put  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  into 
a  little  boiling  water. 

3.  Pour  the  boiling  salted  wateron  the  rice,  through  the  colander. 

4.  Drain,  shake  slightly,  and  turn  out  on  a  hot  dish;  serve  with  sugar  and  milk that 

is  all — and  the  rice  is  perfectly  prepared  in  less  than  a  minute. 


COOK'S  Raked  Rice  has  the  endorsement  of  the  family  physician,  the  specialist,  and 
the  athletic  instructor  as  a  perfect  food  for  every  member  of  the  &mily.  Light,  nour- 
ishing, and  easily  digested. 

COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  tempts  the 
most  capricious  and  satisfies  the 
strongest  appetite. 

COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  is  not  adver- 
tised specifically  as  an  in&nt's  food, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  perfect  one. 

Book  of  tested  Recipes 
in  every  paclcage.  .  . 
Ail  Qrocers 


DID  vpu  EVER  ENJOY  A  MEAL 

IN  BED? 

Not  unless  the  meat  was 
Bcrved  upon  a  uble  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  extend  OTcr' 
the  Ded  and  stlU  not  touch'^ 
'it.   Host  conrenient  In  the' 
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lick  room.     Excellent  tevliiK,  cutting 
nd  reading  table.  Acijustable.  Various  | 
Inds  of  wood.    Beautifully  finished.  ' 
Vrite  for  dzcnlan  and  teatlmoolals* 

INVALIDS  TABLE  CO. 

333  Cojahoga  BIdg.,   , 

~    CLEVEUWD.  OHIO. 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 
*"■>  GOUT. 


Intheinflammatorvform  relief  Is  soon  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Lavllle*  Uqnor  and  bv  persistent 
use  of  LavlUe*  Pills  the  lecurrinf  attadbi  can  be 
prevented.  ^ 

Pamphlet  sivinr  full  information  sent  free  by 

E.  FOUQBRA  &  CO.. 
M-SMO  Xorth  VIUUb  Stnet,  K«w  1«k. 
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Attorney-General  Knox 

New  York  Evening  Pest  (VnA.) 

In  the  appointment  of  Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pitts- 
burg, as  attorney-general,  Mr.  McKinley  secures  a 
lawyer  of  marked  ability,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  who  know  him.  It  must  always  be  accounted 
lomethmg  of  a  drawback,  however,  when  the  president 
picks  out  as  his  law  adviser  a  man  who  has  no  public 
reputation,  in  preference  to  one  whom  the  people  have 
come  to  know  and  respect.  It  seems,  also,  rather  un- 
fortunate that,  when  there  are  laws  on  the  statute 
books  against  trusts,  the  attorney-generalship  should 
be  given  to  a  lawyer  who  has  been  the  adviser  of  great 
prcMnoters  of  trusts.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Knox 
may  not  prove  impartial  as  well  as  able ;  only  that,  hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is,  a  man  with  his  record  has 
to  overcome  a  measure  of  distrust  and  suspicion.  From 


this  point  of  view  the  appointment  of  the  Pittsburger 
does  not  maintain  Mr.  McKinley's  well-earned  reputa- 
tion for  political  shrewdness. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Xecord (Dora.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legal  attainments  of  Mr. 
Knox  render  him  worthy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  Pennsylvania  predecessors.  The  fact  that  he  has 
been  employed  in  important  business  by  great  corpor- 
ations does  not  show  that  corporations  own  him.  It 
^is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  his  fitness.  Corpora- 
tions employ  the  best  talent  they  can  obtain,  and  it  i» 
an  example  that  the  executive  may  profitably  follow. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  friendship  of  long  standing  be- 
tween the  president  and  Mr.  Knox  which  no  doubt  has 


Ftlll^AMOItR  C.  KNOX 

had  its  influence  in  inducing  the  temporary  abandon- 
'ment  of  a  lucrative  private  practise  to  accept  an  hon- 
orable but  unremunerative  position  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  It  is  too  soon  to  carp  or  to  antici- 
pate. It  will  be  time  enough  to  find  fault  with  Attor- 
ney-General Knox  when  he  shall  have  done  something 
worthy  of  censure. 

Washing^ton  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 

Mr.  Knox  is  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  unusual 
success.  Still  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  he  has  accu- 
mulated a  comfortable  estate  from  the  practise  of  his 
profession,  and  stands  among  the  foremost  of  his 
brethren  in  a  commonwealth  where  to  be  a  great  law- 
yer calls  for  attainments  of  a  high  order.  He  is  not  a 
politician.  He  owes  his  appointment  jointly  to  his 
high  place  at  the  bar,  and  to  his  personal  relations  witib 
the  president.  They  are  old  friends.  He  takes  his 
seat  at  the  cabinet  table,  therefore,  fully  equipped  for 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
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the  confidence  of  his  chief.  What  more  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  country  that  the  law  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  good  hands? 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  (Dem). 

Judging  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Knox  to 
the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Attor- 
mey-General  Griggs,  there  is  no  chance  of  trust  mag- 
;nates  being  at  all  troubled  during  the  next  four  years. 
It  certainly  looks  that  way.  But  could  anything  else 
fce  expected?  The  trusts  own  the  Republican  party. 
Is  it  likely  that  they  would  permit  the  appointment  of 
-an  attorney-general  who  was  not  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  them?    Well,  hardly. 

Sprinefield  (Mass.)  Union  (Rep.) 

To  our  mind,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Knox  is  or  has  been 
a  trust  attorney  furnishes  absolutely  no  grounds  for 
■objection,  and,  in  very  fact,  is  almost  a  recommenda- 
tion. A  merchant  sells  his  goods  to  all  who  desire  to 
'buy  and  a  lawyer  accepts  fees  from  all  who  wish  his 
•services.  The  trusts  naturally  look  for  the  best  at- 
itomeys,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  employed  Mr. 
IKnox  shows  that  he  is  possessed  of  ability.  But  the 
same  attorney  who  today  represents  a  trust,  tomorrow 
appears  for  an  individual,  and  in  both  cases,  if  he  is 
honest,  renders  the  best  services  at  his  command. 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  ff*raJ<Hlnd.) 

In  view  of  his  experience  with  Mr.  Griggs,  the 
president  has,  we  believe,  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
proffering  the  attorney-general's  portfolio  to  Philander 
C.  Knox,  a  Pittsburg  lawyer  who  is  chiefly  known  to 
fame  as  the  attorney  of  the  Carnegie  steel  companies, 
and  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  recent  consoli- 
dation of  American  steel  interests  into  a  gigantic  trust. 

BrooUrn  (N.  Y.)  E^tfU  (Ind.  Dem.) 

When  the  nefarious  facts  of  honorable  ancestry, 
competent  education,  profound  learning,  refined  asso- 
ciations, frequent  fatherhood,  distinguished  clients  and 
high  rank  at  the  bar  are  suitably  discounted,  men  who 
are  not  pessimists  and  who  still  believe  that  this  old 
globe  of  ours  can  yet  be  saved  to  good  uses,  may  cher- 
ish the  delusion  that  Mr.  Knox  will  be  as  successful  in 
the  attorney-general's  office  as  the  other  Pennsylva- 
nians  that  preceded  him  in  the  place. 


Washington  and  Wall  Street 

HSNRY  Clbws,  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post 

Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Washington  at  times  plays  ducks  and  drakes  with 
Wall  street.    When  the  conditions  are  such  as  we  have 
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CHORUS— "Skip,  boys:  boll  be  forminc  a  king  tniot  aad  boMing  the 
lot  of  me."— CUtav*  Rtdrd-lbrmU 


BBTTBR  KBBP  AQUINALDO  AT  HOMB.— /WrvA  TrOmu 

today,  with  the  country  prosperous  and  a  big  boom  in 
stocks  built  on  a  solid  basis,  Wall  street  is  least  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  national  capital.  It 
takes  the  bit  in  its  own  teeth  and  forgets  temporarily 
that  Washington  exists.  But  let  the  conditions  change, 
let  uncertain  or  panicky  times  come,  and  Wall  street 
see-saws  up  and  down  in  a  very  paroxysm,  according- 
ly as  the  strings  are  touched  at  the  center  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  peculiar,  this  influence  that  sometimes  comes 
from  Washington,  and  is  not  at  all  to  the  discredit  of 
Wall  street,  though  at  first  glance  this  may  not  be  ob- 
vious. The  influence  exists  because  Wall  street  is  the 
most  sensitive  barometer  of  the  country's  well-being. 
People  are  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at  the  stock-brok- 
ers and  the  "money-changers,"  and  of  speaking  slight- 
ingly of  the  lack  of  patriotism  of  Wall  street,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  very  core  and  center  of  patriot- 
ism. It  reflects  accurately  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  To  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  legislation 
or  the  result  of  political  action,  a  man  need  only  study 
Wall  street  to  get  a  very  wise  and  reliable  opinion.  If 
congress  passes  a  law  that  is  bad  for  the  country.  Wall 
street  reflects  the  result  in  depressed  stock  quotations. 
If  we  have  legislation  that  is  good  for  the  masses.  Wall 
street  shows  it  in  higher  values.  Wall  street  depends 
for  its  well-being  entirely  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States.  Jingoism  and  all  impractical  and  hurt- 
ful forces  are  "sized  up"  absolutely  by  the  stock 
market.  Values  adjust  themselves  there  according  to 
how  beneficial  or  harmful  results  are 'expected  from 
the  acts  of  congress,  the  acts  of  the  executive,  the  acts 
of  the  cabinet,  or  even  the  acts  of  the  political  parties. 
Almost  without  exception.  Wall  street  mirrors  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  our  people.  The  prob- 
able outcome  of  an  election  in  the  country  can  almost 
always  be  judged  by  the  conditions  in  the  street. 

The  factors  most  to  be  reckoned  with  in  consider- 
ing Washington's  influence  on  Wall  street  arc,  of 
course,  congress  and  the  executive.  But  the  depart- 
ment of  the  national  government  which  makes  itself 
felt  most  frequently  is  the  treasury.  Wall  street  being 
the  financial  center  of  the  country  is  necessarily  in 
close  touch  with  the  financial  center  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  can  make  him- 
self a  bugaboo  to  Wall  street  at  any  time.  So  power- 
ful is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  mercantile  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation  that  it  has  often  been 
said  that  a  certain  conspicuous  class  of  speculators 
controlled  some  of  the  most  distinguished  heads  of  the 
treasury  department.  These  stories,  however,  always 
emanated  from  absolutely  unreliable  sources,  but  still 
they  often  had  their  influences  on  values.    I  do  not 
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recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  proven 
that  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  allowed  himself  to  be 
corruptly  influenced. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  other  one  government  pol- 
icy contributed  so  much  to  the  good  times  we  have  had 
in  Wall  street  and  elsewhere  for  the  last  several  years, 
and  to  the  general  healthy  and  active  tone  of  business, 
as  this  plan  of  keeping  Uncle  Sam's  money  in  the 
banks,  where  it  is  available  for  business  interests,  in- 
stead of  locking  it  up  in  the  treasury  where  it  would 
lie  idle.  Mr.  Gage,  whose  wide  experience  as  a  bank- 
er enabled  him  to  grasp  the  situation  thoroughly,  has, 
through  his  readiness  to  buy  bonds  whenever  a  tight 
money  market  was  threatened,  kept  the  country  free 
from  panics,  when,  had  the  methods  pursued  by  some 
of  the  previous  administrations  been  followed,  we 
might  have  had  trouble  not  alone  in  Wall  street,  but 
everywhere  else.  The  mercantile  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  nation  have  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
prosperous  since  the  first  election  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
because  of  the  thorough,  capable  business  understand- 
ing that  the  authorities  at  Washington  have  of  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
treasury  surplus  funds  have  been  used  to  maintain 
good  times. 

New  York   Timet 

During  the  past  month,  attention  has  been  called 
anew  to  the  possibly  serious  effect  on  the  money  mar- 
ket of  the  large  accumulation  of  cash  in  the  treasury, 
due  to  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  That  ef- 
fect was  recognized  by  Secretary  Gage,  and  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  purchase  of  a  considerable,  though  not 
large,  amount  of  such  bonds  as  were  available.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  this  transaction,  moderate  as  it 
was  in  extent  and  quite  justified  by  the  conditions,  only 
served  to  give  emphasis  to  the  opinion  often  expressed 
by  Mr.  Gage,  and  urged  on  the  attention  of  congress 
and  the  financial  community,  that  the  system  of  collect- 
ing and  disbursing  the  revenues  of  the  government  in- 
volves risks  of  disturbance  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try entirely  needless.  Certainly  neither  the  purchase 
of  bonds  nor  the  deposit  of  government  funds  in  the 
national  banks  on  the  security  of  bonds  is  an  adequate 
method  of  releasing  the  surplus  money  in  the  treasury. 

The  government,  in  the  mere  collection  and  spend- 
ing of  its  revenues,  is  a  weighty  factor  in  the  business 
of  the  country.  One  day  with  another,  it  takes  into  its 
treasury  nearly  $2,000,000  for  every  business  day.  At 
present  the  accumulation,  the  available  cash  balance,  in 
the  treasury  is  $160,000,000.  According  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Secretary  Gage,  $50,000,000  is  a  sufficient 
working  balance  to  secure  perfect  ease  in  meeting  all 
obligations  as  they  accrue.  This  leaves  $110,000,000 
which  is  literally  lying  idle.  The  problem  is  how  it  can 
be  placed  with  entire  safety  to  the  treasury,  so  as  to  be 


at  its  disposal  when  needed  and  at  the  same  time  not 
be  withdrawn  unnecessarily  from  the  uses  of  business. 
Secretary  Gage  would  deposit  the  money  in  excess  of 
the  $50,000,000  cash  balance  required  for  daily  use  in 
the  national  banks,  at,  say,  2  per  cent  interest,  on  call, 
secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  the  banks,  the 
amount  loaned  to  each  bank  to  be  proportioned  to  its 
reserve.  How  far  this  might  prove  practicable  we  can 
not  say.  The  judgment  of  tiie  secretary  is,  on  that 
point,  that  of  an  expert,  for  he  is  a  banker  of  long  ex- 
perience. That  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be 
found  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  secretary,  we 
have  little  doubt. 

Regulars  and  Volunteers 

Lisut.-Geniral  Nelson  A.  Milks,  in  Collier's  Weekly,  New 
York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
In  our  country  the  two  classes  of  national  defend- 
ers, regulars  and  volunteers,  are  absolutely  essential, 
and  from  the  earliest  days  both  have  received  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  people  and  the  law-gfivers.  It  was 
one  of  the  wise  admonitions  of  Washing^ton  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  instructing  a  thoroughly  equipped  military  force, 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
He  also  advocated  having  a  well  wganized  and 
equipped  militia  force  that  would  be  available  in  an 
emergency  for  the  defense  or  preservation  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  ill-advised  to  disparage  the  necessity  for,  or 
the  merits  of  either,  or  to  make  invidious  comparisons. 
By  their  valor,  heroism  and  sacrifice,  both  have  estab- 
lished and  maintained  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  great 
republic  for  more  than  a  century.  In  this  and  in  other 
countries,  the  two  classes  have  rendered  most  valiant 
service,  and  in  both  can  be  found  the  names  of  illus- 
trious men  whose  achievements  have  shaped  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world.  In  one  class  will  be  found  men 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  military 
education,  and  who  have  been  especially  trained  for 
war;  and  in  the  other  there  are  men  who  did  not  in 
their  youth  have  such  military  advantages,  and  yet  who 
demonstrated  that  they  possessed  most  eminent  mili- 
tary qualities.  In  the  first  class  will  be  found  sudi 
names  as  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Bliicher,  Von  Moltke,  Grant, 
Sherman,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Meade, 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  many  others;  and 
in  the  latter  class  are  the  names  of  Julius   Caesar, 
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Cromwell,  Washington,  Ney,  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, Scott,  Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary  Taylor,  and 
many  others. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  the  citizen  could  be  easily  transformed  into  an 
effective  warrior,  and  never  more  clearly  was  this  dem- 
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onstrated  than  in  the  experience  of  our  fathers  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  as  a  result  of  which  this  republic 
was  established.  Descending  from  a  race  of  frontiers- 
men who  had  been  contending  against  wily  and  des- 
perate savages,  they  were  skilled  in  the  methods  of 
warfare  as  practised  at  that  time.  The  hunter,  expe- 
rienced in  the  craft  essential  for  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  game  or  for  conflict  with  the  savage,  skilled 
in  land-craft,  at  home  in  forest  or  field,  an  unerring 
rifleman,  became  a  formidable  enemy  and  readily  en- 
dured the  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  of  long 
and  severe  campaigns.  There  were  thousands  of  such 
men,  led  by  such  heroes  as  Greene,  Stark,  Putnam, 
Allen,  Lee,  Marion,  Wayne,  Montgomery,  St.  Qair, 
Knox,  Moultrie,  and  Morgan,  and  yet  Washington, 
with  all  his  frontier  and  military  experience,  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  thoroughly  educated  and  trained 
soldiers,  and  urged  the  employment  and  had  the  as- 
sistance of  foreign  officers  whose  education  and  expe- 
rience in  the  military  schools  and  armies  of  Europe 
was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  colonial  army  and  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  regular  soldier  and  the  volunteer,  for  the 
latter,  in  time  and  under  efficient  officers,  becomes  a 
thoroughly  well-instructed  and  well-trained  soldier. 
It  is  true  that  the  regular  is  a  volunteer ;  and  there  is 
no  definite  time  at  which  the  volunteer  may  not  be- 
come like  the  regular.  Sherman  said  that  "the  best 
school  for  war  is  war."  No  nation  or  government, 
however,  can  afford  to  jeopardize  its  welfare  or  its  ex- 
istence by  waiting  until  actual  war  occurs,  when  its  pa- 
triotic citizens  will  have  to  be  molded  by  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  experience  so  as  to  enable  them  to  de- 
fend the  honor  of  the  nation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  every  country 
are  patriotic  and  brave,  and  yet  their  defenders  become 
simply  food  for  powder  in  the  event  of  sudden  war, 
unless  they  have  proper  military  knowledge  and  are 
equipped  with  modem  appliances.  Therefore  it  is  wise 
and  judicious  that  every  nation,  mindful  of  its  welfare 
and  safety,  should  have  a  reasonable  percentage  of  its 
male  population  carefully  and  thoroughly  instructed 


and  trained  in  the  use  of  the  appliances  of  war  that  are 
now  adopted  by  every  civilized  nation.  Hence,  every 
care  should  be  taken  that  our  regular  military  estate 
lishment  should  be  thoroughly  organized,  instructed 
and  equipped  in  every  department,  and  that  the  young 
men  who  are  selected  for  military  service  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  our  government,  their  sa- 
cred obligations  to  those  supreme  authorities  who  are 
intrusted  with  its  welfare  and  perpetuity,  and  they 
should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  strategy,  the  principles  of  minor  and  grand  tactics, 
the  use  of  all  the  modern  engines  of  war,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  art  and  science  of  war  in  all  its 
branches. 

Topeka  (Kans.  )Ca///a/ 

According  to  an  mterview  with  Congressman  Long, 
when  he  proposed  to  Adjutant-General  Corbin  and 
other  regular  army  officers,  the  promotion  of  Funston, 
they  snorted  at  the  idea.  General  Corbin's  remark 
was  that  Funston  had  "done  nothing  to  merit  it."  The 
country  has  an  abundance,  and  always  will  have,  of 
peace  soldiers  such  as  General  Corbin,  but  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  the  Almighty  makes  such  a  war  sol- 
dier as  Funston.  In  his  reminiscences  of  the  civil  war. 
General  Kiefer  states  that  Sheridan's  mind  was  clear- 
est when  the  bullets  were  flying  fastest.  Funston  is  of 
the  same  mettle.  He  thinks  best  on  the  firing  line. 
His  brain  is  full  of  ingenious  plots  and  schemes  to  out- 
wit and  circumvent  and  defeat  the  enemy.  He  is  the 
kind  of  soldier  that  is  born,  not  made.  In  appointing 
him  brigadier-general,  the  president  honors  not  Fun- 
ston only,  but  the  American  volunteer  soldier. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Republican 

Every  time  an  officer  is  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
over  the  heads  of  West  Pointers,  there  invariably  arises 
some  graduate  of  the  military  institution  who  declares 
emphatically,  and  almost  tearfully,  that  a  great  wrong 
has  been  done.  This  has  become  of  such  common 
occurrence  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  complaint 
as  a  rule.  In  General  Corbin's  case,  the  general's  tilt 
with  General  Miles  showed  that  he  is  incapable  of 
commanding  tongue  and  temper,  hence  any  spiteful  re- 
marks directed  against  Funston  can  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  constitutional  disability,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  natural  West  Point  feeling  of  personal  injury. 
Army  officers  in  general,  including  some  West  Point- 
ers, who  put  justice  above  school  pride,  feel  that  Fun- 
ston's  promotion  is  deserved,  and  that  the  Kansan  will 
be  perfectly  capable  of  holding  his  own  as  an  officer 
and  will  be  a  credit  to  the  army.  In  the  face  of  such 
a  general  sentiment,  any  criticisms  that  savor  of  pro- 
fessional spite  will  die  of  their  own  accord. 
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Spanish  War  Pensions 

Boston  (Hiisa.)  Herald 

Although  it  is  less  than  three  years  since  the  war 
with  Spain  beg^n,  there  have  been  already  almost 
41,000  applications  for  pensions  filed  on  account  of  it, 
and  this  exclusive  of  the  service  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  war  on 
the  American  side  was  274,717,  though  of  this  number 
only  about  60,000  were  actusJly  engaged.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  on  this  basis,  tiiat  for  every  six  men 
who  actually  saw  service  there  have  been  four  appli- 
cations for  pensions.  In  the  light  of  these  figures,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  pension  agents  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  Commissioner  Evans  be  removed 
from  tiie  pension  office,  where  he  now  stands  as  at  least 
a  partial  bulwark  against  the  granting  of  dishonest 
claims. 

Commissioner  Evans  recently  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  soldiers  themselves  were  as  much 
to  blame  for  this  flood  of  applications  as  were  the  pen- 
sion agents.  As  soon  as  a  man  came  home  from  the 
army,  he  was  pounced  on  by  these  solicitors,  who  ar- 
gued to  the  soldiers  that  as  long  as  the  money  was  in 
the  treasury  they  might  as  well  have  it  as  anybody  else. 
This,  he  claims,  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  ap- 
plications, many  of  which  were  in  duplicate,  coming 
from  different  agents,  the  second  agent  probably  argu- 
ing with  the  soldiers  that  he  had  a  better  pull  at  Wash- 
ington than  had  the  first.  In  a  number  of  these  dupli- 
cations entirely  different  reasons  are  given  for  asking 
pensions  for  the  same  individual.  Mr.  Evans  says  it 
isn't  the  soldier  his  department  has  to  fight,  but  it  is 
that  class  of  agents  who  go  around  the  country  talking 
about  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  soldiers,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  veterans 
honestly  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  or  will  be  denied  one. 
Congressman  Gibson  of  Tennessee  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "The  difference  between  a  popular  and  an  un- 
popular pension  commissioner  is  about  $5,000,000  a 
year.  Evans  chose  to  save  the  government  the  $5,000,- 
000,  and  as  a  result  made  a  host  of  enemies,"  whidi 
was  doubtless  the  truth. 

We  commented  recently  on  the  wise  plan  that  Sec- 
retary Root  has  introduced  in  regard  to  troops  return- 
ing from  the  Philippines.  Before  their  discharge,  they 
are  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  obliged  to  fill  out  a 
blank,  in  which  they  must  state  their  physical  condi- 
tion, and  if  they  report  any  disability,  it  is  to  be  inves- 
tigated at  once.    Had  this  system  been  adopted  earlier. 


it  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  a  very  large  cut  in 
the  41,000  applications  for  pensions  growing  out  of 
the  Spanish  war,  the  larger  part  of  which,  we  presume, 
might  be  granted  if  Commissioner  Evans  was  removed 
from  his  office  and  some  man  appointed  who  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  pension  claim  agents. 


WHBM  YOU  SEE  A  DIRTY  FACE  IN  A  MIRROR,  DON'T  WASH 
THE  MIRROR,  WASH  THE  FACS^Mimu»/tUt  TrOmm 


PROPOSED  STATUE  TO  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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Compulsory  Voting  Laws 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ltdger 

There  are  symptoms  here  and  there  in  the  country 
that  absenteesism  from  the  polls  is  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  more  or  less  fantastic  legislation.  The  Amer- 
ican states  are  disposed  to  be  imitative  in  electoral  mat- 
ters, and  experiments  are  closely  watched.  It  may  be 
said  of  all  the.  propositions  made  to  compel  citizens  to 
vote  at  every  election,  general  and  primary,  that  gen- 
eral popular  discussion  of  them  should  precede  legis- 
lation. 

The  compulsory  voting  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  contemplates  an  extremely 
important  innovation;  but  it  has  been  discussed  only 
in  an  incidental  way,  and  no  call  for  it  appears  in  the 
platform  of  any  party,  where  such  a  proposal  should 
first  appear.  It  is  of  universal  interest,  and,  if  adopt- 
ed, will  introduce  a  new  principle  of  government 
Government  compulsion  has  been  applied  hitherto  to 
army  and  jury  service  and  to  school  attendance.  The 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  applied  to  other  public 
duties  and  to  the  acceptance  of  other  public  privileges 
is  a  debatable  question.  It  is  not  recalled  that  the 
founders  of  the  nation,  whose  government  rests  upon 
popular  suffrage,  at  any  time  proposed  that  any  citi- 
zen should  be  compelled  to  exercise  the  voting  privi- 
lege. The  discussion  upon  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution 
turned  upon  other  points.  Some  of  the  delegates 
wanted  the  suffrage  confined  to  freeholders  in  voting 
for  members  of  congress.  They  thought  they  per- 
ceived a  danger  in  a  thoroughly  popular  system.  The 
great  majority  of  the  delegates  voted  for  such  a  sys- 
tem, but  nobody  suggested  that  voting  should  be  com- 
pulsory. 

Absenteeism  from  the  polls,  though  an  adrnitted 
evil,  has  not  reached  such  proportions  as  to  imperil  the 
safety  of  our  institutions.  If  it  should  reach  that  pass, 
compulsory  voting  will  not  save  the  country.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  larger  proportion  of  citizens,  eligible  vot- 
ers, vote  at  the  general  elections  now  than  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  first  century  of  the  country's  ex- 
istence, when  civic  virtue  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  conspicuous  among  us  than  it  now  is. 

There  were  more  compulsions  in  the  theocratic 
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government  of  the  Puritan  government  than  have  since 
existed  in  any  American  community.  It  is  not  the 
model  for  modem  communities.  That  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment whose  coercion  is  felt  the  least  by  the  citizen. 
The  compulsory  voting  system  of  Belgium  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  conditions.  Large  numbers  of  Belgians 
had  been  intimidated  from  voting.  There  were  strong 
objections  raised  against  the  experiment;  but  the  idea 
prevailed  that  it  would  assist  in  the  protection  of  the 
workingman's  vote,  "by  rendering  illegitimate  influ- 
ence and  intimidation  difficult  of  concealment  and  pre- 
venting official  obstruction  of  the  ballot."  Many  vot- 
ers who  were  forced  to  the  polls  for  the  first  time  under 
the  new  law  showed  their  resentment  by  voting  for 
fictitious  candidates. 

Another  scheme  to  bring  citizens  to  the  polls  who 
are  not  otherwise  sufficiently  interested  to  attend,  is  in- 
cubating in  Chicago.  According  to  the  Inter-Ocean, 
the  plan  is  to  make  those  who  are  absent  from  the 
elections  without  the  lawful  excuse  the  first  persons 
liable  for  jury  service.  Whatever  this  might  accom- 
plish as  a  curative  of  absenteeism  at  the  polls,  it  would 
in  all  probability  prove  injurious  to  the  jury  system  by 
greatly  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  the  "jury  fixer." 
All  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  secure  tiie  pres- 
ence of  a  citizen  of  easy  virtue  on  the  preferred  jury 
list  would  be  to  secure  his  absence  from  the  election. 
Thus  in  attempting  to  cure  a  political  evil  corruption 
in  the  jury  system  would  be  promoted.  Furthermore, 
the  absentee  fron^  the  voting  booths  is  not  the  highest 
type  of  citizen,  and  is  not,  therefore,  an  ideal  juryman. 
This  is  good  logic,  if  the  theory  that  such  absenteeism 
be  an  offense  deserving  of  a  fine,  a  crime  deserving 
punishment,  be  sound.  The  Chicago  plan  seems  to  be 
urged  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  soul  by  some 
of  the  politicians. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  neither  of  the  candidates 
appealing  to  the  popular  favor  is  acceptable  to  the  too 
fastidious  citizen.  His  political  views  may  not  be  re- 
flected in  any  party  platform.  He  may  desire  to  ex- 
ercise his  privilege  to  remain  politically  inactive  for  a 
season.  Is  this  one  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  in  a 
republic? 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Cuba 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American  (Rep.) 

The  suppression  of  La  Discusion,  a  Havana  news- 
paper, by  Governor-General  Wood,  for  printing  a 
Good  Friday  cartoon  which  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- . 
proval,  is  an  act  of  power  that   will  be  variously 
viewed.    The  title  of  the  cartoon  was  "The  Cuban  Cal- 


vary," and  it  is  thus  described  by  the  associated  press : 
The  Cuban  public  is  personified  in  a  Cuban  soldier  being 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  General  Wood  being  repre- 
sented as  one  thief  and  President  McKinley  as  the  odier. 
Senator  Piatt  is  represented  as  a  Roman  soldier  giving  the 
vinegar  and  gall  in  the  form  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  while 
Public  Opinion,  as  Mary  Magdalen,  is  weeping  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  Below  the  cartoon  is  the  following  inscription: 
"Destiny  does  not  reserve  for  us  a  glorious  resurrection." 

To  the  American  mind,  if  not  to  the  Spanish,  so 
familiar  a  use  of  the  Crucifixion  is  sacrilegious.  And 
to  the  American  mind,  also,  the  insult  to  the  president 
is  exceedingly  gross.  But  had  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  seen  fit  so  to  offend  against  religious 
reverence  and  official  propriety,  no  law  would  have 
warranted  the  suppression  of  that  newspaper.  Unless 
the  president  and  General  Wood  as  citizens  were  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  statutes  against  libel,  the 
punishment  of  the  paper  would  be  left  wholly  to  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Cuba  being  under  martial  law,  and  General  Wood 
being  governor-general,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
his  power  to  suppress  La  Discusion,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  the  policy  of  his  act.  What  is  (General  Wood  in 
Cuba  for?  Not,  certainly,  as  defender  of  the  faith. 
Therefore  he  is  not  expected  to  repress  and  punish 
sacrilege.  He  is  there  to  superintend  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  stable  gfovernment — ^to 
teach  the  Cubans  how  to  rule  themselves.  And  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  when  the  Cubans  do  rule  than- 
selves  our  desire  is  that  they  shall  copy  the  American 
model.  Hence  no  matter  how  offensive,  religiously 
and  politically.  La  Discusion's  cartoons  may  be,  (jen- 
eral  Wood  has  set  our  Cuban  pupils  a  bad  example  by 
employing  the  Spanish  rather  than  the  American 
method  of  dealing  with  a  blasphemous  and  insolent 
newspaper.  Religious  toleration  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  incomparably  more  important,  even  in  Cuba, 
than  anybody's  feehngs,  the  feelings  of  General  Wood 
not  excepted. 

Doom  of  the  Dictator 

Guntan's  Afagatine,  New  York,  ApriL  Excerpt 
The  people  of  New  York  city,  who  have  recently- 
been  shocked  by  an  overdose  of  boss  dictation,  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that,  to  insure  approximate  in- 
tegrity of  popular  government,  the  nomination  as  well 
as  the  election  of  candidates  for  public  office  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  in  short,  that  the  con- 
vention, the  seat  of  boss  manipulation,  must  be  abol- 
ished and  direct  nomination  by  the  people  substituted 
in  its  place.    The  very  naturalness  of  this  step  is  here 
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again  confinned  by  the  fact  that  the  tame  causes  are 
producing  the  same  effects  and  the  same  evils  are  sug- 
gesting the  same  remedies  throughout  the  country. 
llie  righteous  demand  for  direct  nominations,  which 
is  just  now  stirring  the  people  of  New  York  city,  is 
revealing  itself  in  numerous  other  states:  Kentuciky, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  all 
been  stirred  by  and  are  experimenting  with  this  ques- 
tion. Last  year  Minnesota  adopted  a  law  for  direct 
nominations,  and  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  shaken 
to  its  center  by  a  popular  demand  for  the  same  reform, 
which  is  now  before  the  legislature.  It  is  clear  that 
the  evil  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  since  its 
existence  is  coextensive  with  the  system.  The  only 
efficient  remedy  is  to  take  the  power  of  nomination 
away  from  the  dictator  and  give  it  to  the  people. 

In  New  York  state,  some  important  preparatory 
legislation  has  already  been  secured.  There  was  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vileness  in  New  York;  namely,  the 
fraudulent  packing  of  the  rolls  of  the  primaries,  so  that 
not  only  the  boss  could  dictate,  but,  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  defeat,  he  could  get  the  aid  of  the  boss  of 
the  other  party.  The  rolls  of  the  Republican  prima- 
ries could  be  padded  by  names  of  Democrats,  and  vice- 
versa.  To  meet  this  evil,  a  very  comprehensive  and 
thorough  primary  law  has  been  adopted  in  New  York 
state,  which  provides  for  the  careful  enrollment  of  the 
voters  in  the  respective  parties  and  makes  indiscrim- 
inate passage  from  one  party  primary  to  the  other 
practically  impossible.  All  this  has  been  first-class 
preparation  for  the  adoption  of  direct  nominations.  It 
has  practically  solved  the  difficulties  which  the  experi- 
ments in  other  states  have  encountered.  To  have  nom- 
inations for  public  offices  made  directly  by  the  people, 
under  the  protection  of  the  secret  ballot,  is  the  next 
important  step  in  political  progress.  The  death  of  the 
dictator  is  essential  to  the  life  of  Democracy. 

Various  Topics 

DEMOCRACY  MEANS  the  mandates  of  the  law.  De- 
mocracy means  the  limitations  of  the  constitution. — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

PERHAPS:  The  men  behind  the'  steel  combine  are  ne- 
gotiating for  the  control  of  the  isthmian  canal.  Perhaps 
they  need  it  for  irrigating  purposes. — Commoner. 

IT  WORKS  WELL:  Tom  L.  Johnson  has  notified  the 
Geveland  gamblers  that  they  must  retire  from  business. 
They  might  try  the  three-cent-fare  business.  It  appears  to 
be  working  well  out  west. — Washington  Post. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON  died  at  Monterey,  California, 
last  Friday.  Following  the  death  of  Brigham  Young 
George  Q.  Cannon  was  until  a  few  years  ago  the.  real  leader 
of  the  Mormon  church.  Although  never  its  president,  he 
was  first  counselor  of  Presidents  Taylor,  Woodruff,  and 
Snow,  and  as  such  was  the  real  autocrat  of  the  sect.  Mr. 
Cannon  was  born  in  Liverpool,  in  1827.  He  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Mormon  faith  and  joined  his  fellow  believers  in 
this  country  in  1844.  He  was  among  the  pioneers  under 
Brigham  Young  who  founded  Salt  Lake  City  in  1847. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  NATION'S  WARDS: 
John  T.  Bramhall,  writing  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  advo- 
cates the  larger  employment  of  Negroes,  Indians,  Hawaiians, 
and  loyal  Filipinos  in  the  military  service,  by  which  the  fol- 
lowing beneficial  results  would,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be 
obtained:  I  The  moral  and  political  elevation  of  the  races. 
3  The  strengthening  of  the  army  by  the  addition  of  a  body 
of  the  best  fighting  material  in  the  country,  peculiarly  well- 
fitted  for  campaigning  in  a  tropical  country.  3  The  relief  of 
the  white  race  from  an  undue  share  (nearly  the  whole)  of  the 
harden  of  military  service.  4  The  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
gested "black  belt"  of  the  south,  through  voluntary  emigra- 
tion, of  the  excess  of  blacks,  thus  removing  from  the  remain- 
der the  reign  of  terror  which  the  white  minority  has  estab- 
lished over  them,  through  their  own  fear  of  "Negro  su- 
premacy." 
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Germany's  Dangerous  Element 

Harfer's  Weekly,  New  York 

The  emperor  of  Germany  has  played  many  parts  in 
his  brief  and  strenuous  day.  He  has  been  ruler,  sol- 
dier, sailor,  yachtsman,  artist,  prophet,  priest,  and 
crank,  and  now  he  turns  up  in  a  new  class  as  a  "holy 
terror,"  as  the  dangerous  element  of  Germany.  A 
"holy  terror"  is  the  vernacular  for  what  the  emperor's 
•  ancestors  called  a  "lawless  man."  They  used  to  hunt 
him  in  those  days  with  clubs,  knives,  and  boar-spears. 
In  civilized  communities  in  modern  times,  the  police 
take  care  of  him,  putting  him  into  jail  for  overt  acts, 
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or  making  him  "move  on"  if  he  gathers  in  numbers  in 
public  places,  constituting  a  mob.  An  unruly  and  riot- 
ous emperor  is,  of  course,  a  mob  by  himself.  The  law 
which  requires  three  to  make  a  crowd  does  not  apply 
to  emperors.  Out  on  our  frontier  we  call  such  a  man 
a  "bad  man,"  and  if  he  becomes  too  bad,  a  vigilance 
committee  seeks  him  with  a  rope.  Usually  whisky 
moves  the  bad  man  to  rioting,  but  sometimes  his  na- 
ture needs  no  stimulation.  William  II  may  or  may 
not  drink  whisky ;  we  do  not  know. 

The  "bad  man"  is  as  varied  as  society  itself,  and  the 
German  emperor  is  like  a  good  many  of  him.  He  is 
like  the  "Bad  Man  from  Bitter  Creek,"  for  example, 
because  he  is  moved  to  rioting  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  He  is  like  an  old-time  "Bowery  Boy"  or 
"Dead  Rabbit,"  because  disturbing  the  peace  is  his  fe- 
licity. He  is  like  Herr  Most,  because  politics  is  at  the 
bottom  of  his  frenzy.  But  it  is  needless  to  analyze  the 
species.  At  the  bottom  of  all  who  compose  it  is  sim- 
ply pure  cussedness,  a  sheer  hatred  of  law  and  order, 
of  anything  but  the  "bad  man's"  own  whimseys.  Will- 
'  iam  is  tired  of  the  peace  that  prevails  in  tiie  streets  of 
Berlin,  so  he  shakes  his  first  in  the  faces  of  the  Berlin- 
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ers,  and  tells  them  that  if  they  ever  rise  against  their 
"king  with  impudence  and  insubordination,"  then  his 
grenadiers  will  "have  the  duty  to  crush  this  impudent 
insubordination  with  the  points  of  your  [their]  bay- 
onets." 

Not  a  pleasant-talking  gentleman  is  he.  He  re- 
minds one  of  the  cowboy  who  shoots  a  hole  in  the  hat 
of  the  tenderfoot ;  or  of  the  Irishman  trailing  his  coat 
at  the  fair  of  Kilkenny ;  or  the  man  who  'eaves  'arf  a 
brick  into  a  London  crowd ;  or  Dr.  Payne,  of  the  Pick- 
wide,  who  wanted  to  fight  so  much  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  fight  himself ;  or  the  anarchists  of  Chicago.  If 
he  were  not  an  emperor,  the  charge  of  inciting  to  riot 
would  He  against  him.  Being  an  emperor,  he  is  in  a 
class  all  by  himself,  a  disorderly  class,  the  enemy  of 
law  and  of  good  citizens,  and  not  liable  to  be  jailed. 
Moreover,  he  has  an  armed  mob  at  his  own  command, 
and  can  "clean  out"  Berlin  as  easily  as  Faro  Dick  can 
round  up  the  crowd  in  a  Bloody  Gulch  saloon  if  he 
once  gets  the  drop  on  them.  It  is  a  very  long  time 
since  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and  barons  constituted 
the  dangerous  element  of  society,  robbing  and  killing 
as  they  pleased.  But  William  II  thoroughly  believes 
in  those  old  days,  and  may  yet  play  the  game,  until 
he  discovers  that  he  is  not  only  archaic,  but  that  in  our 
time  bad  men  are  unpopular,  and  always  come  to  some 
bad  end,' either  through  the  stated  or  the  occasional 
law. 

The  Chamberlain  Libel  Suits 

The  libel  actions  brought  by  Colonial  Secretary 
Chamberlain  and  his  son,  Neville  Chamberlain,  against 
the  London  Star  and  Morning  Leader  resulted,  in  the 
first  case,  in  a  verdict  against  the  Star,  the  damages 
being  fixed  at  £200.  The  Leader  withdrew  its  charges 
and  agreed  to  pay  £1,500  in  settlement  of  damages  and 
costs.  

London   Timts 

It  is  admitted  by  the  defendants,  or  rather  pleaded 
by  them  as  part  of  their  case,  that  they  desired  to 
prove  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  unfit  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  crown  because  of  his  having  large  interests  in 
firms  dealing  with  the  government.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  show  that  he  was  directly  concerned  with 
such  firms ;  and  the  fact  that  he  held  shares  in  a  trust 
company  which  invested  some  part  of  its  capital  in  a 
firm  doing  a  small  amount  of  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  unnaturally  felt  to  be  an  insecure  ba- 
sis for  attack.  But  while  little  or  nothing  could  be 
made  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  colonial  secretary, 
his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  is  a  man  of 
large  and  various  affairs.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  by  the  defendants  that  if  they  could  show  him 
to  be  interested  in  government  contracts,  a  construc- 
tive case  could  be  made  out  against  the  politician  they 
sought  to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Had 
they  pursued  this  plan  with  caution  and  moderation, 
we  do  not  say  that  they  would  have  achieved  great 
success,  but  they  would,  at  all  events,  have  made  it  as 
difficult  for  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  as  for  his  broth- 
er to  bring  an  action  for  libel  with  any  probability  of 
success. 

London  Daily  Ntvis 

It  needs  no  very  deep  acquaintance  with  affairs  and 
with  the  practise  of  juries  to  make  it  clear  that,  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  in  the  world,  dam- 
ages of  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  the  amount  award- 
ed would  be  considered  reasonable  compensation  if  the 
jury  thought  him  wronged.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  asked 
them  for  "ample  compensation  for  Mr.  Arthur  Cham- 
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berlain ;  punishment  for  the  newspaper  for  the  way  to 
which  it  had  conducted  the  campaign ;  and  a  warning 
that  Englishmen  would  not  allow  political  fighting  to 
be  carried  on  with  the  poisoned  weapons  of  libel  and 
defamation."  Had  Sir  Edward  been  able  to  show  a 
good  case,  such  an  appeal  would  have  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  many  thousands  of  pounds.  As  it  is,  there 
is  a  sum  of  something  under  seventy  pounds  for  each 
of  the  three  objects  suggested  by  the  learned  counsel 
And  those  who  are  at  dl  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
taxing  masters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fees  of  emi- 
nent king's  counsel  on  the  other,  will  not  be  under  the 
delusion  that  any  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  two  hundred 
pounds  will  find  its  way  into  Mr.  Chamberlam's 
pocket.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  however,  a  rich  man ;  he 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  losing  money  over  a  far  from 
successful  lawsuit.  But  whether  the  political  interest 
whose  battle  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  fighting  can  afford 
to  suffer  such  a  rebuff  as  this  verdict  means  to  them, 
is  altogether  another  question. 

Manchester  GuarJian 

The  lord  chief  justice  held  that  the  connecticm  of 
members  of  governments  with  firms  contracting  for 
those  governments  was  a  matter  which  anyone  had  a 
perfect  right  to  write  upon,  and  that  a  newspaper  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  comment  on  such  a  fact.  These 
words  overrule  authoritatively  the  habitual  assump- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  that  to  speak  in  public 
of  his  or  his  family's  interests  in  government  contracts 
is  an  offense  like  brawling  in  church.  In  asserting  the 
contrary  principle  and  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
improper  double  position  occupied  by  the  colonial  sec- 
retary and  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  members  of 
a  government  and  at  the  same  time  holders  of  inter- 
ests, direct  or  indirect,  in  public  contracts,  the  Morning 
Leader  did  the  country  a  valuable  service  which  even 
the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  did  not  prevent  from 
obtaining  recognition  in  both  political  parties  at  the 
time,  and  the  value  of  that  public  service  is  not  in  any 
way  impaired  by  the  verdict. 


The  Degeneracy  of  Australian  Government 

G.  B.  Barton,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  the  Asiatic  Quarttrfy 
Revitw,  Woking,  Surrey,  England.    Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
As  soon  as  the  various  amusements  have  run  out 
and  the  crowds  have  scattered  to  their  homes,  the  se- 
rious business  of  the  commonwealth  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  hand.    When  the  writs  have  been  prepared 
and  issued  for  the  first  elections,  the  people  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  series  of  political  discussions,  in- 
volving bitter  party  issues,  for  which  no  previous  ex- 
perience will  have  prepared  them.     At  the  present 
time,  for  instance,  I  anticipate  that  one  of  the  most 
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commonplace  topics  of  Australian  politics  is  the  de- 
generacy of  the  parliaments  and  the  general  incapacity 
for  sound  and  prudent  administration  shown  by  suc- 
cessive ministers.  After  nearly  half  a  century  of  re^ 
sponsible  government,  it  is  a  dismal  fact  that  it  has 
proved  an  unmistakable  failure,  disappointing  all  the 
hopes  that  were  formed  of  it  by  its  founders,  and  en- 
tailing upon  the  people  an  enormous  load  of  public 
debt,  with  a  corresponding  burden  of  taxation. 

There  is  evidence  enough  and  to  spare  to  show  that 
these  statements  are  not  unfounded  generalizations. 
During  a  general  election  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded in  Victoria,  a  Melbourne  daily  journal  of  great 
note  as  the  organ  of  Victorian  democracy,  published 
a  series  of  "Papers  for  the  People,"  in  which  it  re- 
viewed the  political  situation  of  the  time.  It  began 
with  an  uncompromising  exposure  of  parliamentary 
degeneracy,  which  it  attributed  largely  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  exercised  by  payment  of  members.  The 
result  is  seen  in  the  degraded  condition  of  the  average 
member.  He  is  described  as  nothing  better  than  a 
greedy  professional  politician,  seeking  every  means  of 
mcreasing  his  salary  by  the  fees  and  allowances  paid 
to  members  of  boards  and  royal  commissions,  ap- 
pointed at  his  instance  by  subservient  ministers.  His 
greed  for  office  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his  lust  for 
gain.  The^e  is  such  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  among 
the  members  that  one  man  considers  himself  quite  as 
capable  as  another,  and  everyone  asserts  his  claim  to  a 
portfolio  with  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  merits. 
The  manner  in  which  they  attend  to  their  legislative 
duties  corresponds  exactly  with  the  standard  of  par- 
liamentary morality  they  have  set  up.  Most  of  them 
never  take  any  pains  to  inform  themselves  on  the  sub- 
jects before  the  house.  For  half  the  time  it  is  in  ses- 
sion there  is  barely  a  quorum  in  attendance.  The  only 
business  to  which  they  pay  any  serious  attention  is  the 
town  agency  of  their  country  constituents,  which  in- 
cludes all  sorts  of  commissions  and  odd  jobs,  from  in- 
terviewing a  minister  down  to  the  most  ordinary 
transaction. 

Out  of  such  materials  as  these  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  capable  and  energetic  administrators  of 
public  affairs  can  be  found.  The  government  is  of 
much  the  same  mold  and  character  as  the  parliament 
from  which  it  is  evolved.  The  one  thing  needed  in 
order  to  realize  the  dreams  of  federal  enthusiasts  is  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  character  of  Australian  pol- 
itics and  politicians,  and  without  that  there  seems  very 
little  prospect  of  the  new  order  of  things  being  much 
better  than  the  old. 


A  SKILFUL  PBRFORIf  BR— A-m  Vtri  TWhoM 


The  Franco- Italian  Petes 

Paris  Correspondent  New  York  Tritunt,  April  13 
The  Toulon  fetes  are  over,  and  their  significance, 
which  was  at  first  exaggerated,  may  now  be  accu- 
rately summed  up.  No  one  in  France  any  longer 
supposes  that  either  the  dual  alliance  or  the  triple 
alliance  is  about  to  undergo  serious  modifications. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  Franco-Italian  manifesta- 
tions as  accepted  by  the  public  opinion  of  France  is 
that  two  neighboring  nations  which  for  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  showing  sulkiness  toward 
each  other  have  ceased  from  mutual  recriminations 
and  backbiting  and  have  publicly  exchanged  the  kiss 
of  friendship.  Today  not  even  Lucien  Millevoye, 
the  fire-eating  editor  of  the  Patrie,  nor  Deroulede  nor 
Drummont  sees  objection  to  France  being  on  good 
terms  with  Italy.  President  Loubet's  tactful  speech, 
his  simple,  manly  dignity,  his  quiet  yet  firm  bon- 
homie have  given  a  tone  of  persuasive  authority  to 
the  Toulon  fetes,  which  is  exactly  what  France 
wanted.  There  is,  however,  not  a  spark  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  Franco-Italian  demonstrations  at  Toulon, 
and  in  this  respect  the  contrast  is  most  striking  when 
compared  with  the  frantic  excitament  that  prevailed 
at  Toulon  in  1893,  when  Admiral  Avellan's  Mus- 
covite bluejackets  were  welcomed  as  the  living  in- 
dividual tokens  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 

None  of  the  Parisian  papers  see  in  the  Franco- 
Italian  demonstration  anything  more  than  a  platonic 
kiss  of  friendship.  There  are  harmless  skits  in  the 
boulevard  papers  today  about  President  Loubet's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  collar  of  the  Annunziata,  which  makes 
him,  from  a  technical  heraldic  point  of  view,  a  "cousin 
of  the  king  of  Italy,"  and  the  comic  illustrated  week- 
lies come  out  with  colored  cartoons  representing- 
President  Loubet  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  sailor, 
arm  in  arm  with  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  both  squatting- 
in  the  crow's  nest  of  an  ironclad,  over  which  floats- 
the  French  tricolor,  with  the  Italian's  E  L  on  the 
white  center  stripe,  and  also  the  royal  standard  of 
Italy,  the  caption  being,  "M.  Loubet  et  son  cousin 
le  Due  de  Genes." 

In  short,  the  Toulon  fetes  are  felt  throughout 
France  to  be  merely  a  sympathetic  demonstration  be- 
tween two  neighbors  who  have  long  misunderstood 
each  other,  and  which  can  not  give  umbrage  to  any 
power  in  diplomatic  circles.  Great  praise  is  be- 
stowed upon  Minister  Delcasse  and  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta  as  well  as  on  the  Count  Tornielli  and  M. 
Barriere  for  inducing  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  Con- 
sulta  to  look  each  other  frankly  in  the  face  and  cause 
the  specter  of  international  disagreement  to  vanish. 

Various  Topics 

CHINA  INDEMNITIES:  The  Peking  correspondent 
of  the  associated  press  hears  from  an  authoritative  source 
that  the  Chinese  indemnities  for  war  expenses,  exclusive  of 
the  claims  of  private  individuals  and  missions,  have  been 
fixed  as  follows:  Russia,  360,000,000  marks  (about  $90,000,- 
000);  France,  260,000,000  marks  (about  $65,000,000);  Grer- 
many,  240,000,000  marks  (about  $60,000,000);  England; 
90,000,000  marks  (about  $22,500,000). 

UNREST  IN  BRAZIL:  The  press  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
commenting  upon  the  revelations  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
President  Campos  Salles  and  restore  the  monarchy,  endeav- 
ors to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  conspiracy  itself,  but 
admits  that  its  existence  demonstrates  the  uneasiness  that 
exists  in  the  country.  Marshal  Canturta,  who  was  named  as 
one  of  the  proposed  triumvirate  which  was  to  seize  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  assassination  of  the  president,  declared  that 
the  plotters  had  no  authority  to  use  his  name.  He  says  he 
is  a  true  republican,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  join  in  any 
monarchist  plot. 
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Coantry  Homes  -or  Workingrmen 

Baldmore  (Md.)  News.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

An  experiment  is  under  way  in  England  which, 
while  not  altc^ether  novel,  offers  some  suggestions 
that  may  prove  of  value  to  sociologists  in  America. 
Mr.  Cadbury  has  established  a  workingman's  village 
in  Worcestershire,  not  far  from  Birmingham.  The 
site  was  an  estate  of  330  acres,  upon  which  Mr.  CAd- 
bury  has  built  370  cottages.  These,  however,  do  not 
occupy  the  whole  tract,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  promot- 
er's intention  ultimately  to  cover  one-fourth  of  the 
ground  with  buildings.  The  rest  will  serve  as  streets 
and  lawns  or  garden  patches.  Mr.  Cadbury.  is  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  a  thing  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired is  more  fresh  air  for  artisans  whose  occupations 
keep  them  within  doors.  This  can  not  be  secured  in 
the  towns,  as  during  their  leisure  hours  they  have  the 
choice  only  of  their  homes,  places  of  amusement  usu- 
ally within  doors,  the  public  libraries,  the  public 
houses  and  clubrooms.  If  workingmen  were  housed 
in  cottages  with  more  or  less  extensive  yards,  where 
they  might  cultivate  flowers  or  g^ow  vegetables,  Mr. 
Cadbury  thinks  that  their  leisure  would  be  spent  in 
their  gardens,  and  hence  out  of  doors. 

Conditions  seem  to  be  such  at  present  that  experi- 
ments like  this  might  be  expected  to  succeed.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  laborers  and  their  families  are 
better  off  in  suburban  villages,  where  they  have  plenty 
of  light  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  than  they  are  in  city 
"tenements.  But  there  are  considerations  which  so 
modify  this  general  statement  as  to  invalidate  it  in 
some  instances.  In  the  first  place,  the  village  must  be 
built  in  accordance  with  the  best  sanitary  ideas  of  the 
present.  Then  it  must  have  schools,  churches,  and  li- 
brary privileges  approximating  t^ose  of  the  large  cit- 
ies. Opportunities  for  permanent  employment  must 
be  given  its  inhabitants,  either  in  plants  located  within 
the  village  or  in  an  adjacent  dty  which  can  be  reached 
promptly  and  cheaply.  If  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed outside  of  the  village,  rents  in  the  village  must 
be  so  low  that,  after  the  transportation  charges  are 
added,  the  sum  will  not  be  greater  than  would  be  paid 
for  rent  within  the  city.  Retail  grocery  stores  in  the 
village,  too,  must  sell  as  cheaply  and  offer  as  great 
variety  of  choice  as  the  grocery  stores  in  the  city. 

None  of  these  conditions  are  impossible,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  seldom  or  never  fulfilled  m  the 
model  workingman's  village.  The  g^eat  weakness 
thus  far  of  all  such  experiments  in  America  has  been 
a  direct  result  of  the  plan  upon  which  they  were  found- 
ed. Without  exception  these  villages  have  grown 
about  industrial  plants.  In  nearly  every  instance  the 
property  in  the  village  belongs  to  the  corporation 
which  furnishes  employment  to  the  workingmen. 
Thus  the  resident  of  the  model  village  has  the  same 
employer,  landlord,  storekeeper,  lighting  corporation, 
etc.  He  has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  village 
in  which  he  lives,  and  if  he  offends  his  employer  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.    The 


average  American  will  not  submit  to  such  conditions, 
and  hence  these  experiments  have  been  failures.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  soften  such  conditions,  and 
in  some  cases  the  power  of  the  ruling  corporation  ap- 
pears only  indirectly.  There  is  no  reason,  with  the 
expected  development  of  rapid  transit,  why  workers 
should  not  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  flowers  of  the  sub- 
urbs rather  thian  the  cobblestones  and  tenements  of  the 
towns.  But  these  changes  will  probably  come  as  an 
evolution  rather  than  as  the  result  of  a  fixed  plan.  A 
necessary  condition  must  be  as  full  control  of  the  vil- 
lage by  its  inhabitants  as  prevails  in  the  case  of  the 
great  city  from  which  they  are  to  be  drawn. 

Negro  Women's  Clubs 

The  last  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
devotes  one  article  to  the  race  problem  as  discussed 
by  Negro  women,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan state  federation  of  colored  women's  clubs.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  Mary  Taylor  Blauvelt,  says  of 
the  three  hundred  Negro  women  present: 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  testify  that  many  of  these 
women  came  from  homes  as  clean,  as  attractive — nay,  even  as 
artistic — as  can  be  found  among  the  whites  in  a  similar  finan- 
cial position.  Some  of  them  even  came  from  elegant  homes. 
Some  are  the  wives  and  daughters  of  clergymen,  physicians, 
lawyers,  inventors.  Some  are  themselves  teachers,  trained 
nurses,  musicians,  writers.  In  the  homes  of  some  of  tiieta 
children  are  being  brought  up  as  children  are  being  brought 
up  in  only  the  very  best  white  homes  in  the  land.  Among 
those  present  was  a  dear,  cultured  old  lady,  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  do  her  credit  and  some  of  whom 
have  acquired  an  almost  national  reputation.  It  seems  almost 
an  insult  to  these  ladies  to  write  such  things  about  them.  Yet 
I  write  them,  because,  while  most  of  us  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Negro  life  at  its  worst,  I  fear  that  very  few  have 
seen  it  at  its  best. 

The  papers,  addresses,  and  general  conduct  of  the 
meeting  are  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  : 

The  meetings  were  business-like,  and  parliamentary  law  was 
carefully  observed.  The  speeches  were  clear  and  to  the  point. 
They  exhibited  such  breadth  of  thought  as  can  belong  only 
to  great  minded  persons.  There  was  a  singular  absence  of 
provincialism.  There  was  no  striving  after  effect,  no  super- 
fluous ornamentation,  no  indulging  in  rhetoric  for  rhetoric's 
sake;  and -yet  thtre  were  occasional  genuine  and  fitting  poetic 
outbursts.  Noble  emotion  found  noble  expression.  The 
language  was  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the  thought.  Indeed,  there 
were  some  addresses  so  eloquent  that  they  would  have  elec- 
trified an  assembly  of  white  college  women,  and  have  given 
the  speakers  places  of  honor  among  them  forever. 

It  was  especially  noticeable  that  those  who  took  prominent 
parts  were  generally  remarkable  for  their  physical  develop- 
ment They  gave  the  impression  of  strength  of  every  kind — 
physical  strength,  as  well  as  mental  and  moral.  They  would 
have  been  leaders  in  any  race. 

It  is  clearly  set  forth  tliat  these  women  were  not 
assembled  for  their  own  mental  improvement  only, 
but  that  they  might  aid  each  other  in  helping  their 
race  to  better  things.  ^  Special/  attention  was  given 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  race,  and  the  evils 
that  beset  the  Negro  were  fearlessly  discussed.  Many 
instances  were  given  of  educated  women  who  are 
laboring  in  the  black  belt  as  teachers,  in  forming 
mothers'  clubs,  in  showing  women  how  to  care  for 
their  homes.  To  foster  race  pride  was  a  definite  pur- 
pose of  this  assembly  of  women,  for  it  was  seen  that 
self-respect  is  essential  to  progress.  Therefore,  these 
women  have  clubs  of  their  own,  and  their  own  fed- 
erations of  clubs,  in  order  that  they  may  show  each 
other  and  their  fellows  of  all  g^des  what  the  race 
can  accomplish  when  the  opportunity  is  given  and 
used.  Some  of  the  speakers  said  it  was  better  for  this 
reason  that  colored  children  should  attend  their  own 
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schools,  even  if  white  schools  were  open  to  them,  for 
then  they  would  learn  to  honor  their  own  great  men. 
The    Boston    Transcript,    commenting   on    Miss 
Blauvelt's  report,  says:        n 

Without  exception  this  as  the  most  encouraging  statement 
in  regard  to  the  present  outlook  for  the  Negroes  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  It  indicates  that 
not  only  one  or  two  persons  like  Booker  T.  Washington  re- 
alize the  needs  of  the  race  and  its  opportunities,  but  that  many 
are  doing  so,  and  with  great  clearness  of  vision.  Most  of  all, 
it  indicates  that  the  new  generation  is  being  trained  in  noble 
homes  and  for  genuine  social  service. 

The  Benefactions  of  igoo 
For  the  fifth  year,  the  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review,  April  6,  presents  an  alphabetically  arranged 
list  of  gifts  and  bequests  made  during  the  year, 
compiled  from  the  material  collected  by  Mr.  Rossiter 
Johnson  for  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  followed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  cyclopedia  will  contain  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  gifts  and  bequests,  each  amounting  to 
$5,000  or  over  (where  the  value  of  the  donation  is  un- 
known it  is  so  indicated).  This  list  excludes  the  or- 
dinary denominational  contributions  for  educational, 
benevolent,  and  religious  purposes,  or  state  and  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  to  public  and  sectarian  institu- 
tions, and  the  grants  of  congress  for  various  measures 
of  relief.  For  obvious ,  reasons,  the  multitudinous 
contributions  to  the  India  famine  fund,  which  amount 
to  more  than  $250,000,  and  to  the  Galveston  flood  suf- 
ferers, $1,253,710,  have  been  omitted  in  detail,  but  the 
fact  is  emphasized  that  even  omitting  these  gifts  and 
reckoned  within  the  limitations  designated,  the  num- 
ber of  gifts  and  bequests  shows  a  large  increase  over 
that  of  1899,  although  the  total,  $47,500,000,  is  over 
$15,000,000  less  than  the  total  for  the  preceding  year. 
Here  is  a  table  showing  the  amounts  contributed  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years,  calculated  according  to  the 
above-noted  restrictions : 

1893    $29,000,000 

1894  32,000,000 

1895  32,800,000 

1896  27,000,000 

1897 45,000,000 

1898  38,000,000 

1899  62,750,000 

1900  47,500,000 

_.      Total    $314,050,000 

The  $47,500,000  for  1900  was  contributed  by  156 
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individuals,  114  of  whom  gave  to  educational  institu- 
tions, 20  to  libraries,  and  the  remaining  ntunber  to 
other  purposes.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston, 
gave  to  that  city,  for  a  free  museum,  her  new  Italian 
palace  in  the  Fens,  with  all  its  art  contents,  compris- 
ing costly  paintings,  sculptures,  bronzes,  metal  work, 
and  tapestries.  Another  Bostonian  left  to  his  native 
town  in  New  Hampshire  $40,000  for  the  improvement 
of  public  roads.  The  largest  amounts  were  contrib- 
•  uted  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  former 
giving  over  $5,000,000,  the  latter,  $2,500,000.  Thirty 
other  individuals  gave  $100,000  and  over;  fifty-two, 
$25,000  and  over;  the  remaining  seventy-two  were, 
represented  by  sums  of  from  $5,000  to  $20,000. 


Prohibition  in  Kansas 

Ex-Semator  W.  a.  Pbffbr,  in  the  April  Forum,  New  YorR 
&tcerpt 

In  a  carefully  prepared  report  by  an  experienced 
and  thoroughly  competent  agent  of  the  State  Temper- 
ance union,  submitted  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  it 
was  stated  that  129  towns  had  been  visited  and  can- 
vassed, and  that  of  these  129  places,  27  openly  pro- 
tected liquor  shops  on  condition  of  their  paying  certain 
stipulated  sums  of  money  at  stated  intervals;  34  al- 
lowed joints  to  run  through  "apparent  collusion  on  the 
part  of  public  officers" ;  and  40,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole,  appeared  to  have  no  such  places  running. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  towns  ignore  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law ;  nearly  half  of  these  openly  exacting 
and  receiving  revenue  from  the  unlawful  traffic. 

Topeka,  the  capital  city  of  the  state,  with  a  high 
class  of  people,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  in 
favor  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  our  liquor  laws,  has 
had  to  bear  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  joints  regularly 
running  for  years  past ;  and  the  police  officers  know  the 
exact  location  and  manager  of  every  one  of  them.  At 
a  mass-meeting  in  Topeka,  held  on  February  10,  1901, 
the  chief  of  police  read  a  long  list  of  "well-known 
joints"  then  operating  in  the  city,  which,  for  one  cause 
or  other,  he  had  been  unable  to  close,  although  most 
of  their  managers  had  been  arrested  many  times,  and 
as  often  had  gone  back  to  their  bars  immediately  after 
giving  bond  to  appear  at  some  convenient  time. 
Things  have  gone  so  far  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  good  people  who  demand  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  can  not  secure  it  through  the  regularly  con- 
stituted officers  are  in  quasi  rebellion.  Trouble  is 
brewing.    What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

There  is  only  one  opinion  among  our  people  about 
the  proper  way  to  execute  this  law,  and  that  has  long 
been  written  out  plainly  in  our  statutes.  But  politi- 
cians and  joint-keepers  are  in  the  saddle.  They  have 
for  years  defeated  the  execution  of  this  law ;  and  in  the 
larger  cities,  especially,  the  people  seem  to  be  power- 
less under  the  present  regime.  The  law  ought  to  be 
enforced,  or  it  ought  to  be  repealed  for  very  shame's 
sake.  When  people  are  unable  to  execute  their  own 
laws,  they  would  be  better  off  without  law,  letting 
everybody  take  care  of  himself.  But  this  need  not  be. 
Let  the  people  rebel  along  right  lines,  and  they  will 
conquer. 


THE  DEPOPULATION  OF  IRELAND  is  srill  going 
on.  Last  year  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  left  the  island 
than  the  year  before.  Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
37,76s  came  to  this  country.  Great  Britain  received  6,050, 
New  Zealand  64,  Canada  472,  and  Australia  834.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  of  the  472  that  went  to  Canada  229  came  from 
the  province  of  Ulster. 
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Sanitary  Conditions  of  Peking      

John  1ngt«s,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Peking,in  the /turnal o/ Me  A.  id.  A,, 
Chicago.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Those  who  have  lived  in  Peking  know  that  within 
a  year,  unless  certain  measures  are  taken,  oi&cers  and 
tnen  will  discover  a  deadlier  foe  than  the  empress- 
•dowager's  imperial  troops,  and  the  death-roll  will  be 
Ipnger  than  it  was  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Taku  and 
Tlen-Tsin.  A  study  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Pe- 
4dng  reveals  much  of  a  threatening  nature  and,  if  it 
teadies  nothing  new,  throws  indisputable  proof  in  fa- 
-vor  of  our  present  ideas  concerning  the  causation  of 
•disease.    The  city  is  without  waterworks,  and  has  no 


CBSS  POOL  IN  THB  STREET.— /mrM/  A.'JIt.  A. 


sewerage  system  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Chinaman 
believes  in  open  sewers,  claiming  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  foul  gases  free  than  to  pen  them  beneath  the 
ground.  But  whether  this  is  based  on  some  scientific 
theory  not  yet  explained,  or  ignorance  of  refuse  dis- 
p<»al,  I  can  not  say,  but  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
ignorance. 

The  water-supply  is  from  wells  dug  along  the  sides 
of  the  streets ;  a  heavy  stone  covers  the  well's  -inouth 
and  the  water  is  drawn  in  wooden  buckets  by  rope  and 
pulley ;  the  presence  of  an  open  sewer  ten  feet  away,  or 
even  running  by  the  mouth  of  the  well,  in  no  way 
seems  to  militate  against  the  site  on  which  to  sink  a 
well.  How  often  these  wells  are  cleaned  out  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they 
are  cleaned  only  when  enough  dirt  gathers  in  the  bot- 
tom to  interfere  with  the  filling  of  the  well.  The  wa- 
ter itself  is  clear  and  of  two  varieties,  known  as 
"sweet"  and  "bitter"  water.  The  latter  is  due  to  an 
excess  of  alkali  containing  22  per  cent  of  hardness, 
as  shown  by  examination.  The  use  of  this  water 
means  a  great  deal  of  kidney  trouble.  In  one  year,  in 
a  Peking  hcKspital,  I  have  seen  more  Bright's  disease 
and  stone  in  the  bladder  than  in  almost  three  years 
spent  in  connection  with  much  larger  hospitals  in  the 
United  States.  Fortunately,  the  Chinese  have  learned 
by  experience  that  "raw"  water  is  not  good  for  them, 


A  STREET  SPRINKLER.— ymrMo/ ..4.  Jf.i4. 

and  consequently  drink  it  boiled  and  colored  with  a 
very  weak  tea. 

The  street,  or  traffic  way,  which  is  simply  an  un- 
paved  mud  road,  is  the  common  receptacle  for  rubbish, 
offal  and  excrement.  It  is  sprinkled — when  sprinkled 
at  all — ^by  hand.  For  this  purpose  no  water  can  be 
too  filthy.  In  fact,  the  cesspool  by  the  roadside  is  the 
common  source  of  sprinkling-water.  Here  we  find  no 
alleys  as  in  American  cities;  each  residence  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  one  compound  may  contain 
numerous  houses.  All  the  refuse  of  bedchamber  and 
kitchen  finds  its  disposal  upon  the  street  or  into  an 
open  sewer,  where  it  decays  immediately  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  Chinese  kitchen  has  practically  no  waste  compared 
with  the  American.  A  potato  paring  is  too  valuable 
an  article  of  food  to  be  lightly  thrown  away. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  dead,  Peking  has  reached 
the  limit  of  human  abominations.  If  the  deceased  be 
wealthy,  the  corpse  is  kept  in  the  courtyard  for  weeks. 
The  only  coffin  bearers  are  the  street  beggars. 
The  most  gruesome  sight  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  method  in  vogue  among  the  poor  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  dead  children.  Too  poverty  stricken  to 
provide  a  funeral,  and  holding  the  superstition  that  a 
child  who  dies  before  the  age  of  ten  must  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  demon,  the  parents  or  guardians  wr^ 
the  body  in  a  coarse  straw  mat  and  throw  it  into  the 
street  during  the  night.  At  daybreak  the  dead-cart, 
drawn  by  an  ox,  passes  along  and  the  driver  gathers 
up  these  little  cast-out  infants  and  children.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  an  unwanted  new-bom  baby 
still  living  is  found,  and  it  is  taken  with  the  rest  and 
all  are  buried  in  a  heap  outside  the  city.    The  disease 
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of  which  the  child  dies  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
the  manner  of  burial  being  the  same.  A  wheel-barrow 
with  double  baskets  full  of  little  dead  smallpox  pati«it8 
was  seen  one  day  two  years  ago  down  near  Lection 
street.  The  baskets  were  full  to  overflowing,  with  no 
covering  over  the  dead,  <mi  whose  disfigured  faces  the 
hot  sun  was  shining. 

Any  physician  who  reads  this  paper  can  tell,  given 
such  conditions,  what  will  be  the  diseases  prevalent 
They  are  such  as  are  to  be  expected  from  these  sur- 
roundings. Cholera  is  a  frequent  visitor,  cholerine 
Uves  there,  smallpox  is  not  epidemic,  but  resident; 
diphtheria  is  a  dreaded  foe,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers 
with  malignant  malaria  and  dysentery  are  always  pres- 
ent, and  consumption  slays  its  victims  by  thousands 
e^ery  year.  There  is  also  a  multitude  of  skin  diseases. 
In  short,  every  germ-produced  disease,  and  the  non* 
microbic  as  well,  capable  of  flourishing  in  this  lati- 
tude, find  their  home  in  this  Chinese  metropolis.  The 
infant  mortality  is  enormous. 

The  Dangers  of  Cocaine 

In  a  lecture  last  week  before  the  New  York  school 
of  clinical  medicine.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Crothers,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  characterized  cocainism  as  one  of 
the  three  great  scourges  of  the  world,  alcoholism 
and  morphinism  being  the  other  two.  Custom  house 
reports,  the  lecturer  said,  show  an  enormous  increase 
recently  in  the  importation  of  this  drug,  and  not  more 
than  the  one-sixtieth  part  of  what  is  now  sold  is  used 
for  legitimate  purposes.  The  vice  of  cocainism  is 
spreading  alarmingly  among  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  as  tiie  drug  is  becoming  cheaper  all  the  time.  A 
one  ounce  package,  which  less  than  five  years  ago 
cost  about  ^,  can  now  be  purchased  for  seventy-five 
cents.  One  result  of  this  cheapening  is  that  the  co- 
caine habit  is  becoming  common  among  tramps  and 
paupers  as  well  as  business  and  professional  men. 
It  is  no  longer  an  aristocratic  vice,  if  it  ever  was.  In 
New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  the  south  and  west 
the  drug  is  freely  bought  in  five-cent  packages. 

Dr.  Crothers  regards  the  use  of  the  drug,  even  as 
a  local  anaesthetic  for  surgical  purposes,  as  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  especially  in  cases  where  the  sub- 
sequent reaction  is  characterized  by  headache,  lassi- 
tude and  depression.  Yet  its  use  in  surgery  is  be- 
coming very  common.  The  lecturer  also  deprecated 
the  fact  that  many  popular  proprietary  remedies  con- 
tain cocaine  in  large  quantities.  It  is  almost  a  specific 
for  catarrhal  troubles,  and  through  using  it  as  a  rem- 
edial agent  unconsciously  many  persons,  charmed 
with  its  speedy  and  delightful  results  become  ad- 
dicted to  it  habitually,  and  finally  become  slaves  to 
its  use. 

Its  first  effects  in  small  doses  are  to  create  a  feel- 
ing of  elation,  of  greatly  increased  mental  and  physi- 
cal superiority,  and  of  freedom  from  care  and  anxiety. 
The  morphinist  finds  in  it  a  substitute  to  relieve  the 
sense  of  depression  following  the  use  of  that  narcotic. 
The  hard  drinker  is  charmed  with  its  effects,  as  his 
depression  yields  to  a  sense  of  elation  and  abnormal 
exaltation.  But  in  the  use  of  cocaine  there  follows  a 
sure  reaction.  In  a  short  time  there  are  developed 
characteristic  s3miptoms  of  the  habitual  cocainist.  If 
he  be  a  lawyer,  a  writer  or  a  clergyman  he  shows 
marvelous  fluency  and  prolixity  of  speech.  He  has 
a  rare  fecundity  of  words,  but  they  betray  a  tendency 
toward  circumlocution  and  irrevelancy.  In  letter 
writing  he  betrays  his  secret  vice  by  his  diffuseness 
without  directness. 


"There  are  novels,  which  are  highly  popular  to- 
day," said  the  lecturer,  "which  show  almost  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  Jiaving  been  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  cocaine,  and  several  poems  characterized  by 
marvelous  rhythm  and  smoc^ness,  have  had  their 
inspiration  in  this  drug.  Habitual  use  of  it  impairs 
the  judgment  and  results  in  the  grandiose  ideas  often 
associated  with  paretic  diseases.  One's  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  becomes  impaired.  A  man  formerly  open 
and  frank,  becomes  secretive,  selfish,  and  dishonest. 
A  Wall  street  authority  told  me  that  he  knew  of  three 
of  the  most  reckless  operators  of  recent  years  whose 
losses  of  fortunes  are  directly  due  to  impairment  of 
their  judgment  through  the  use  of  cocaine. 

"After  the  abnormal  sense  of  elation  and  power 
come  delusions.  The  victim  fears  sudden  attack. 
He  sits  up  at  night  watching  for  burglars.  He  is 
feariul  of  accident  and  abnormally  suspicious  of  imag- 
inary persecutors.  Most  victims  in  this  stage  carry 
revolvers.  One  of  them  once  came  to  me  in  ^his 
condition.  He  was  a  physician,  who  had  lost  his  wife 
and  family  in  the  Johnstown  flood,  and  had  taken  to 
cocaine  to  soothe  him  in  his  g^eat  affliction.  He  had 
two  revolvers  when  he  told  me  of  his  secret.  He  was 
rational  enough  in  most  matters,  but  thought  he  had 
hidden  enemies.  I  finally  persuaded  him  to  surrender 
his  firearms,  and  the  first  night  he  compromised  on 
a  stout  baseball  bat  under  his  pillow.  He  finally  con- 
quered the  appetite,  but  it  requu-ed  years  of  hard 
struggling." 

* 

Dust  as  a  Factor  in  Disease 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

The  congestion  of  population  in  great  cities  and 
new  forms  of  industrial  enterprises  furnish  material 
for  the  propagation  of  disease  elements  and  tend  to 
render  the  human  constitution  less  able  to  resist  their 
attacks.  Some  of  these  dangers  are  suggested  in  a 
paper  on  "Dust  as  a  Factor  in  Diseases  of  the  Upper 
Respiratory  Passages,"  by  Dr.  W.  Scheppegfrell,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  the  Philadelphia  American  Medicine. 
Dr.  Scheppegrell  calls  attention  to  the  impurities  that 
lurk  in  the  air  we  breathe  and  notes  the  fact  that 
"though  we  hear  constantly  of  the  measures  taken  to 
improve  the  water  supply  and  of  legislative  enact- 
ments to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  air,  which  is  so  important  for  our  comfort 
and  health,  is  rarely  referred  to.  We  are  becoming 
so  careful  in  regard  to  our  water  that  many  wiU 
drink  only  of  that  which  is  especially  distilled,  and 
so  particular  about  our  food  that  we  will  eat  only  such 
as  is  prepared  by  men  of  special  reputation  for  clean- 
liness and  purity,  but  we  take  into  our  respiratory 
passages  without  a  thought  air  vitiated  with  millions 
of  particles  of  dust."  Even  the  purest  air  is  not  free 
from  dust,  but  the  air  of  great  cities  is  made  up  not 
only  "of  substances  which  accumulate  on  the  streets," 
but  of  additions  "from  the  chimneys  of  factories  and 
private  houses."  These  floating  particles  necessarily 
cause  more  or  less  injury  to  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  Dr.  Scheppegrell's  opinion  this  dust  is  "an  im- 
portant factor  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  nasal  chambers,"  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  guard  against  its  deleterious  ef- 
fect. He  says,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  "when  we 
have  added  to  the  mechanical  the  traumatic  effects, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  particles 
of  glass,  stone,  iron,  and  other  sharp  particles  which 
are  frequently  found  in  the  air,  the  effects  are  much 
more  rapid  and  injurious  than  those  described  above. 
The  chemical  effects  are  most  frequently  observed 
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when  the  dust  from  shell  roads,  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate,  is  inhaled.  I 
have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  patients  in  whom 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  respiratory  passages 
was  due  to  the  dust  from  shell  roads. 

While  disease  germs  "may  be  found  in  almost  all 
forms  of  city  dust,  they  are  especially  frequent  in 
rooms  or  hospitals  in  which  patients  with  infectious 
diseases  have  been  careless  with  the  disposition  of  in- 
fectious materials.  In  iht  houses  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients in  which  care  is  not  taken  to  destroy  the  spu- 
tum the  bacillus  of  Koch  has  been  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  sweeping^  from  the  floor  and  in  the 
dust  scraped  from  the  walls,  and  a  similar  condition 
has  been  found  in  cases  of  diphtheria  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases."  There  are  certain  occupations, 
as  is  well  known,  "in  which  the  dust  has  especially 
injurious  effect  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  as  in 
cigar  and  cigarette  makers,  grinders  of  metals  and 
glass,  workers  in  stone,  coal  miners,  etc.  In  his  in- 
vestigations of  this  subject  Peacock  found  in  a  Lon- 
don factory  in  which  grindstones  were  made  and  in- 
cident to  which  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  dust  was 
constantly  present  in  the  air  breathed  by  the  work- 
men, that  40  per  cent  of  the  employees  died  of  tuber- 
culosis. What  more  striking  example  can  be  found 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  dust  upon  the  respiratory 
organs  ? 

Fortunately,  as  the  writer  points  out,  nature  has 
so  formed  the  nose  as  to  protect  us  to  a  large  extent 
from  air  impurities,  and  if  we  would  always  breathe 
through  that  organ,  instead  of  through  the  mouth, 
we  should  escape  many  of  the  ills  to  which  he  alludes. 

(At 

"Kissing  the  Book" 

Brititk  Mtdical  Journal,  London 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  progress  is  being 
made  towards  the  abolition  of  the  uncleanly  and  dan- 
gerous English  practise  of  administering  the  oath  by 
requiring  a  witness  to  "kiss  the  book."  The  City 
Press  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  two 
Testaments  in  the  City  of  London  court  are  kissed  by 
30,000  persons  annually,  while  a  police-court  usher  is 
said  to  have  stated  that  the  covers  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  worn  smooth  and  well  polished  from 
the  pressure  "of  numberless  lips,  bearded  and  beard- 
less, blooming  and  faded,  honest  and  lying,  foul  and 
sweet,"  as  some  49,760  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that 
court  annually.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever 
about  the  right  to  be  sworn  in  the  Scotch  fashion,  for 
Section  V  of  the  Oaths  act,  1888,  runs  as  follows :  "If 
any  person  to  whom  an  oath  is  administered  desires 
to  swear  with  uplifted  hand,  in  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  an  oath  is  usually  administered  in  Scotland, 
he  shall  be  permitted  so  to  do,  and  the  oath  shall  be 
administered  to  him  in  such  form  and  manner  without 
further  question."  We  are  informed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Leyton  medical  society  have  agreed  in- 
variably to  adopt  this  form,  and  the  matter  is  one  upon 
which  the  medical  profession  might  very  well  con- 
tinue to  preach  by  example. 

MEAT  RATIONS  IN  THE  TROPICS:  P.  R.  Egan, 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  army,  contradicts  the  prevalent 
idea  that  meat  should  not  be  eaten  in  the  tropics.  To  argue 
that  because  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a  country  live  on  a  cer- 
tain food,  that  is  the  proper  food  to  be  taken  in  that  country, 
is  illogical,  since  they  eat  only  what  they  can  afford  to  get, 
and  often  suffer  from  starvation.  The  writer  has  found  that 
t«d>erculosts  and  anxmia  abound  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  the 
people  live  on  rice,  beans,  maize,  dried  codfish,  and  fruits. 
The  people  in  the  towns  use  meat  and  are  far  healthier. — 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 


RELIGIOUS 

A  Nation  in  Search  of  a  Religion 

T.  T.  MuifGBR,  in  the  New  York  IndtfeMient.    Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

It  is  humorously  said  of  Japan  that  instead  of  de- 
veloping a  civilization  she  has  decided  to  elect  one, 
and — having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  choose  her  army 
from  Germany,  her  navy  from  England,  her  art  frcHn 
France,  and  her  schools  frcon  the  United  States — she 
now  proposes  to  select  a  religion.  And  why  not?  It 
is  not  so  absurd  as  it  seems  to  be,  though  to  sample 
one's  religion  strikes  one  at  first  as  rather  extraordi- 
nary. But  it  is  not  an  entirely  original  proceeding. 
It  is  already  being  done  for,  if  not  by,  Japan ;  all  the 
religions  of  the  world  are  spread  before  her  with  ur- 
gent appeals  to  select  and  adopt  one.  Why  should 
she  not  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  send 
a  commission  to  select  this  final  feature  of  civilization 
by  examination  of  the  religions  first-hand  rather  than 
through  samples  sent  to  her? 

As  the  commission  begins  its  long  journey,  it 
glances  at  Islamism  and  passes  it  by  as  unworthy  of 
serious  attention;  at  the  Greek  church,  but  the  rela- 
tions with  Russia  are  too  strained  to  admit  of  search 
here.  It  pauses  at  Rome  with  high  expectation,  for 
Japan  reverences  power,  but  leaves  the  city  sooner 
than  Luther  did,  though  not  for  the  same  reason.  A 
crown,  standing  in  part  for  temporal  authority  and 
worn  by  one  who  is  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  indi- 
cates that  something  is  out  of  joint,  and — ^as  for  the 
worship — ^Japan  bums  incense  as  odorous  in  her  own 
temples.  Germany  delays  the  commission  long,  but 
it  is  unable  to  decide  whether  her  religion  is  to  be 
found  in  her  lecture-rooms  on  theology  or  in  her 
churches;  if  in  the  former,  why  is  it  not  seen  in  the 
latter;  and  why  does  a  tide  of  change  flow  through 
one  while  the  other  is  without  change,  and  also  with- 
out worshipers?  The  perplexity  is  discouraging  and 
the  commission  journeys  to  France.  Her  cathedrals 
show  a  wonderful  sincerity,  but  it  is  noticed  that  cmly 
the  women  worship  and  that  the  men  scoff.  It  sus- 
pects decadence,  and  crosses  to  England.  Here  at  last 
is  a  people  with  an  established  religion.  The  cathe- 
drals are  no  less  beautiful ;  the  men  go  to  church  and 
the  worship  is  marked  by  reverence  and  sincerity. 
The  commission  is  almost  tempted  to  gather  the  nec- 
essary documents  and  return  home  with  a  report  in 
favor  of  the  established  Anglican  church,  but  it  learns 
with  dismay  that  documents  will  not  carry  the  church 
across  the  seas,  and  that  at  lea^t  a  bishop  must  also  go 
and  start  the  requisite  order  by  a  certain  ceremony. 
The  commission  had  not  bargained  for  such  a  feature 
in  a  religion,  and  sets  it  aside  as  impracticable;  the 
absurd  must  not  be  incorporated  into  its  report. 

It  comes  to  America  with  high  hopes.  She  gave 
Japan  schools;  why  not  a  religion?  Here  is  no 
crown,  no  full  lecture-rooms  and  empty  churches,  no 
scoffing,  but  towns  and  cities  rather  overstocked  with 
churches.  This  fact  awakens  suspicion,  and  the  fxxa.- 
mission  soon  uncovers  a  condition  known  as  secta- 
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namsm ;  that  is,  a  wide  diversity  as  to  the  nature  of 
religion.  On  examinit^  \he  sects  it  finds  that  each 
discredits  the  other  by  definition  and  by  actual  process, 
bttt  asserts  oneness  in  vague  and  unfulfilled  phrases, 
saying  but  doing  not.  It  recalls  a  parallel  condition  in 
Japan,  where  the  existing  religions  are  divided  into 
opposing  schools;  but  this  is  the  very  condition  it 
wishes  to  avoid.  It  is  one  religion  it  is  seeking^,  and 
not  a  divided  religion  that  calls  itself  one.  And  so 
the  conunission  turns  homeward  without  a  religion  to 
recommend,  but  with  some  very  interesting  discov- 
eries and  reflections  on  the  subject.  It  has  learned 
that  notwithstanding  a  diversity  in  the  American 
churches  that  seemed  to  violate  their  nature,  there  was 
also  a  certain  unity  of  far  more  significance ;  and  that 
this  unity  covered  both  their  practice  in  the  main  and 
their  belief  in  all  essential  matters.  It  noted  that  the 
churches  were  the  chief  support  of  the  state,  and  that 
between  them  and  the  state  there  was  the  profoundest 
sympathy,  yet  without  any  formal  tie.  It  saw  that 
the  churches  animated  patriotism  and  guided  legisla- 
tion in  humane  directions ;  that  they  were  the  enemies 
of  all  injustice  and  the  defenders  of  morality  and  the 
purity  of  the  family,  and  the  chief  promoters  of  edu- 
cation; that  they  founded  nearly  all  the  colleges  by 
voluntary  gifts;  that  their  clergy  were  men  of  the 
strictest  morality  in  all  respects,  and  that  the  laity  were 
held  up  to  the  same  strict  laws  of  conduct ;  that  their 
common  and  steadfast  purpose  was  to  keep  down  all 
wickedness  and  promote  righteousness  and  justice  and 
peace. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Cry  for  Tolerance 

RiCHAKD  Bagot,  in  the  April  National  RtvUio,  London  Con- 
densed forPuBLic  Opinion 
That  a  cry  for  tolerance  and  respect  for  the  relig- 
ious beliefs  of  others  should  arise  from  a  body  of  in- 
dividuals so  recently  identified  with  that  reaction 
toward  medievalism  which  has  characterized  the 
later  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII  is  surely 
somewhat  inconsistent.  We  do  not  presume  to  ex- 
amine this  agitation  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  objectionable 
phrases  in  the  royal  declaration  against  the  mass  and 
transubstantiation  bear  a  political,  as  well  as  a  merely 
dogmatic  significance;  and  it  can  not,  we  tliink,  be 
doubted  that  the  original  framers  of  the  declaration 
were  influenced  quite  as  much  by  motives  of  state 
policy  as  by  theological  convictions.  The  lang^uage  of 
that  declaration  comparatively  few,  we  believe,  would 
seek  to  defend.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  implied  in 
it,  all,  we  hope,  must  condemn.  The  social  and  po- 
litical safeguards  conferred  by  it,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  king's  subjects,  we  are  convinced,  desire  to  see 
maintained  and  upheld. 

The  love  of  tolerance  is  good,  but  those  who  be- 
lieve that  tolerance  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  ultra- 
montane form  of  Roman  Catholicism  at  present  dom- 
mating  the  policy  of  the. Vatican  must,  through  igno- 
rance or  religious  myopia,  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
action  of  that  policy  during  recent  years  in  every 
quarter  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  of  that 
spirit  of  charity  toward  others  which  the  Vatican  is 
always  so  ready  to  demand  for  itself.  In  the  case  of 
each  one  of  the  great  continental  powers,  we  see  polit- 
ical interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  nation 
to  be  the  invariable  result  of  concessions  to  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  curia.  Toward  our  own  country,  not- 
withstanding the  complete  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Ro- 


man Catholic  church  in  the  king's  dominions,  the  Vati- 
can, as  represented  by  its  official  and  unofficial  inter- 
national press,  has  been,  and  is,  bitterly  hostile,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  by  its  organs  to  inflame  public  opin- 
ion against  the  British  empire.  As  lately  as  the  2nd 
March,  the  Voce  della  Verita  may  be  found  endeavor- 
ing to  alienate  Portuguese  sympathies  from  England, 
for  the  scarcely  conc«iled  object  of  assisting  the  cause 
of  rebellion  in  South  Africa,  by  an  insidious  appeal  to 
Portuguese  Catholicism  to  form  no  alliance  with  the 
hated  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Under  the  thin  veil  of  a 
pretended  attack  upon  Portugfuese  freemasonry,  the 
ultramontane  journal  openly  asserts  that  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  existing  between  the  English  and 
Portuguese  nations  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  free- 
masons of  both  countries  to  combat  clericalism  at  the 
cost  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Portugal.  Such 
efforts  of  political  journalism  may  well  appear  to  be 
childish  to  English  readers;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  appeal  to  masses  of  the  superstitious 
and  uneducated,  whose  passions  are  easily  aroused  by 
menaces  of  peril  to  their  souls  or  to  their  pockets. 

And  it  is  while  the  Vatican  is  waging  a  similar  war- 
fare against  the  empire  that  the  representatives  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  England  demand  further 
proofs  of  tolerance  from  the  government  of  a  nation 
that  concedes  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  a  fuller 
measure  of  freedom  than  it  enjoys  in  countries  where 
it  is  the  official  religion  of  the  state.  Englishmen  may 
well  pause  to  consider  whether,  in  their  laudable  anx- 
iety to  free  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  religious 
intolerance,  they  may  not  be  bringing  Vaticanism  one 
step  nearer  to  the  realization  of  its  dream  of  regaining 
political  ascendency  in  their  midst.  While  fully  sym- 
pathizing with  the  endeavors  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  to 
induce  the  government  of  this  country  to  atolish  a 
declaration  offensive  to  the  religious  faith  of  Roman 
Catholics,  the  large  majority  of  Englishmen  will  not, 
we  believe,  readily  convince  themselves  that  his  emi- 
nence, as  representing  the  Vatican,  is  moved  by  a  de- 
sire for  religious  tolerance  only.  The  uncompromis- 
ing position  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties on  the  occasion  of  the  national  bereavement,  the 
elaborate  pains  taken  to  conceal  from  the  British  pub- 
lic the  true  and  entire  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church 
concerning  the  attitude  of  living  "Catholics"  to  the 
"non-Catholic"  departed — these  are  episodes  of  recent 
occurrence  which  would  appear  largely  to  detract 
from  the  spiritual  value  of  the  plea  for  religious  tol- 
erance advanced  by  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  West- 
minster and  his  supporters. 

Vedantism  in  America 

Frank  F.  Ellinwood,  in  the  April  Homiletic  Xivitvi,  Mew 
York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  first  conspicuous  advent  of  Vedantism  in 
America  was  of  a  gentle  and  plausible  character.  It 
appeared  in  a  skilful  and  attractive  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  by  Mohini  Chatterji,  published  by 
Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  This  is  an  eclectic  poem 
found  embedded  in  the  great  Hindu  epic,  "The  MjJi- 
abharata."  It  is  a  mosaic  representing  an  attempted 
reconciliation  of  all  the  six  philosophic  schools,  but  it 
is  at  least  ninety  per  cent  Vedantism.  Another  and 
quite  different  trace  of  Vedantic  influence  is  seen  in 
our  so-called  theosophy.  An  authoritative  drcular 
entitled,  "An  Epitome  of  Theosophy,"  declares  that 
"each  spirit  is  a  manifestation  of  the  One  Spirit,  and 
thus  a  part  of  all" ;  and  that  after  passing  through  a 
series  of  incarnations  "it  is  destined  to  ultimate  re- 
union with  the  divine."    One  statement  made  bv  Mr. 
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W.  J.  Colville,  in  his  "Studies  in  Theosophy,"  shows 
strilang  similarities  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
one  of  the  Upanishads  concemmg  the  deified  ether 
whidi  fills  all  space.  It  declares  the  existence  of  a 
"universally  diffused  and  highly  ethereal  medium 
called  the  'Astral  Light/  which  is  the  repository  of 
all  past,  present,  and  future  events,  and  which  records 
the  effects  of  spiritual  causes  and  of  all  acts  and 
tiioughts  from  the  direction  of  either  spirit  or  matter. 
It  may  be  called  the  recording  angel." 

Another  development  of  Vedantic  philosophy,  and 
one  which  well  illustrates  the  American  genius  for 
utilizing  things  new  and  old  in  practical  ways,  is  found 
in  so-called  "Christian  Science,"  or  the  healing  of  dis- 
ease by  denying  its  existence.  There  are  some  points 
in  Christian  Science  which  resemble  the  Upanishad 
doctrine  of  vitalized  and  omnipresent  ether,  and  the 
theosophist's  ethereal  and  intelligent  "Astral  Light." 
Through  some  spiritual  or  pantheistic  medium,  long- 
distance telegraphy  or  telepathy  is  carried  on,  and  pa- 
tients far  remote  are  said  to  be  healed  in  absentia. 
During  the  memorable  siege  of  Peking,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  public  press,  certain  Christian  Sci- 
entists in  America  united  in  an  effort  to  rescue  friends 
in  the  beleaguered  city.  This  was  done,  not  by  prayer 
for  the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Deliverer,  but  by  the 
direct  impact  of  mind  on  mind  over  half  die  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  Influence  was  mysteriously  ex- 
ercised upon  the  besiegers. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  one  more  type  of 
American  Vedantism.  And  this  claims  to  be  the  gen- 
uine article,  bearing  an  Indian  brand  and  dispensed 
by  turbaned  apostles.  It  retains  the  old  name,  and  the 
association  under  whose  auspices  it  is  promulgated  is 
known  as  the  "Vedanta  Society."  Three  Hindus  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  English  have  won  some  reputa- 
tion among  non-Christian  Americans  as  lecturers  on 
Hindu  philosophy.  The  first  to  appear  among  us  was 
the  Swami  Vivekananda,  who  took  part  in  the  Chicago 
parliament  of  religions,  and  who,  by  the  boldness  of 
his  attacks  on  Christianity  and  Christian  missions  in 
t&e  winter  following,  attracted  considerable  attention. 
In  the  winter  of  1^4,  he  was  employed  as  a  lecturer 
by  the  Vedanta  society  of  New  York.  Later,  under 
the  patronage  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Warner,  he  lectured 
before  a  summer  school  at  Greenacre  Inn,  Maine.  Re- 
turning to  India  for  a  time,  he  was  succeeded  in  this 
country  by  Saradananda,  a  veritable  Brahman.  This 
second  Swami  also  lectured  at  Greenacre,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1896-97  he  held  a  protracted  series  of  con- 
ferences at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  present  stated  lecturer  before  the  Vedanta 
society  is  Abhedananda,  a  young  Hindu  of  consider- 
able ability.  He  conducted  a  series  of  Sunday  lectures 
in  Carnegie  hall,  extending  through  the  present  win-  . 
ter.  These  men  claim  to  belong  to  an  ancient  order 
of  monks  known  as  Sannyasin,  and  to  have  been  pu- 
pils of  Ramakrishna,  whom  the  late  Professor  Max 
Muller  regarded  as  "a  man  of  rare  spiritual  power." 
They  are  not  orthodox  Hindus ;  they  have  nothing  of 
asceticism,  but  are  to  all  appearance  well  fed  and 
groomed,  and  seem  highly  popular  with  their  follow- 
ers, most  of  whom  are  women., 

Two  things  differentiate  the  Vedantism  of  this 
country  and  all  forms  of  it  from  those  types  which 
have  brought  such  evil  in  India  and  Arabia.  Here 
it  is  but  a  feeble  plant,  and  the  soil  does  not  seem 
suited  to  its  growth.  Moreover,  an  environment  de- 
rived from  Christian  ethics  saves.it  from  a  practical 
test  of  its  own  principles.  All  thtse  erratic  commu- 
nities, Vedantists,  Christian  Scientists,  Theosophists, 


are  living  upon  the  ethical  teachings  and  example  of 
their  Christian  fathers,  or  at  least  of  the  religious  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  reared.  Even  of  the  In- 
dian Swamis  this  is  true.  They  have  all  received  an 
English  education,  and  speak  the  language  perfectly; 
they  have  lived  under  English  laws  and  institutions. 
All  the  different  Somajes  of  India  have  adopted  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  discredited  the 
superstitious  and  cruel  customs  of  the  ages.  The 
Swamis,  following  the  lead  of  Ramakrishna  and 
Chundersen,  are  advocating  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Countess  Tolstoi's  Protest 

New  York  Outlooi.      Excerpt 

Countess  Tolstoi  has  now  addressed  a  long  protest 
to  M.  Pobiedonostev,  procurator  of  the  holy  synod. 
She  says  that  her  indignation  and  grief  are  aroused, 
-  not  because  her  husband's  spiritual  death  is  in  any  way 
entailed  by  the  excommunication.  "From  the  relig- 
ious standpoint,  the  life  of  the  soul  remains  an  impene- 
trable mystery  for  each  of  us,  and  that  life,  thank 
heaven  I  is  dependent  on  no  earthy  power.  But  when 
I  see  this  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  church 
to  which  I  belong  and  shall  never  cease  to  belong, 
which  Christ  has  established  in  order  that  in  God's 
name  it  should  consecrate  all  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
a  man's  life — ^birth,  marriage,  death — whose  mission  it 
is  to  proclaim  the  law  of  charity,  the  law  of  pardon, 
the  love  of  our  enemies  and  of  those  who  hate  us,  and 
whose  prayers  are  due  to  all,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
think.  .  .  .  Excommunication  will  excite  not  the  ad- 
hesion but  the  wrath  of  men,  and  will  earn  for  Leo 
Tolstoi  increased  love  and  sympathy."  Coimt  Toktm 
is  already  receiving  the  expression  of  these  sentiments 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  Countess  Tolstoi  is 
not  satisfied  with  protesting  against  the  excommtmi- 
cation  only;  she  also  protests  against  the  secret  order 
of  last  September  by  which,  in  the  event  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  death,  the  holy  synod  forbids  priests 
to  bury  him  in  church.  "Against  whom  is  this 
blow  directed?"  asks  the  countess.  "The  dead,  the 
insensible  remains  of  the  man,  or  his  kindred,  the  be- 
lievers surrounding  him?  .  .  .  Is  it  really  believed 
that  I  shall  not  find  a  priest  to  celebrate  my  husband's 
funeral  service  and  pray  for  him  in  chiu-ch? — a  good 
priest,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  true  God  of  love, 
disregards  the  commands  of  men,  or  a  bad  priest, 
whom  an  offer  of  money  would  place  at  my  disposal?" 
But  this  is  not  necessary,  declares  the  courageous 
woman.  "For  me,  the  church  is  an  abstraction,  and  I 
do  not  acknowledge  other  ministers  than  those  who 
comprehend  what  it  really  is.  Were  it  necessary  to 
believe  that  the  church  is  merely  a  congregation  of 
men  who,  out  of  malice,  do  not  hesitate  to  violate 
Christ's  highest  command,  the  law  of  love,  we  shotild 
long  ago  have  left  it,  all  of  us  who  are  faithful  to  it 
and  observe  its  laws."  Even  though  there  were  some 
ground  for  discipline  in  this  case,  the  real  renegades, 
as  Countess  Tolstoi  adds,  are  not  those  who  go  astray 
in  search  of  truth,  but  those  who,  often  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  act  as  spiritud  hangmen. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY'S  VOTE  on  the 
question  of  creed  revision  was  71  ayes  against  75  noes.  The 
conservatives  also  gained  a  victory  when  the  ballots  for 
commissioners  to  the  general  assembly  were  counted.  The 
total  number  from  the  presbytery  is  fourteen — seven  pastors 
and  seven  elders — and  it  is  said  that  nine  of  the  fourteen 
are  conservatives.  An  important  feature  of  the  session  wM 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  inviting  the  general  assembly 
to  meet  in  New  York  in  190a. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 


Con- 


Primitive  Art  in  England 

Alice  Mkynbll,  in  the  April  Magatine  of  Art,  London, 
densed  for  PuBUC  Opinion 
In  England,  where  there  is  no  primitive  art,  the 
search  of  a  modem  painter  for  mediaeval  method  and 
the  self-inspiration  of  mediaeval  feeling  lead  him  not 
only  into  the  the  past,  but  far  a-field ;  and  perhaps  a 
suspicion  of  something  like  insincerity  attends  the 
English  painter  who  is  both  foreign  and  ancient,  and 
thus  in  two  ways  alien,  and  strange.  In  Flanders,  in 
Tuscany,  or  in  Venetia  the  middles  ages  are  a  very 


Frtm    n»  Mmftmint  o/  Art 

"LITTLB  BROTHER  AND  LITTLB  SI8TBR"    (Qrlnm)    ' 
By   klariann*   Stokes 

natural  matter  to  painters  of  a  certain  mind ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  in  England  that  the  most  resolute  search 
has  been  made  (and  that  twice  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years)  for  the  recovery  of  the  fresh  impulses  of  the 
age  before  Raphael  grew  up.  By  the  perversity  of 
things,  the  artists  of  those  nations  that  have  middle 
ages  are  bent  rather  upon  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
tique, and  therefore  the  making  of  the  classic ;  for  no 
art  can  live  twice,  and  the  classic  had  its  own  place  in 
history. 

Mrs.  Marianne  Stokes  is  freshly,  simply,  and  di- 
'  rectly  a  primitive  in  art  and  heart.  She  stands  very 
much  alone,-  her  impulse  being  all  her  own  and  purely 
characteristic.  Mrs.  Stokes  had  painted,  after  her 
German  and  French  training,  the  "Dead  Child,"  a 
group  of  a  child  and  a  little  calf  which  was  her  high 


water-mark  of  realism,  a  charming  mountain  land- 
scape with  a  Tyrolese  girl  leading  her  flock  of  goats, 
and  several  versions  of  the  perpetual  subject,  the 
"Madonna  or  Light  of  Light" ;  these,  amongst  others 
that  were  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  in  the  academy 
and  other  London  exhibitions.  "The  Annunciation" 
had  already  much  of  the  primitive  feeling.  During 
the  time  of  transition  before  the  Tuscan  galleries  had 
completed  the  change  in  her  method,  Mrs.  Stokes 
painted  "The  Princess  and  the  Page,"  "Aucassin  et 
Nicolette,"  "Prima-vera,"  and  a  landscape — a  wood 
with  a  faun  or  sylvan  in  his  home.  These  are  semi- 
decorative.  The  first  picture  that  aimed  at  both  pure 
decoration  and  pure  spirituality  was  "Saint  Elizabeth 
Spinning  for  the  Poor." 

But  Mrs.  Stokes  found  that  she  could  not  attain 
that  aim  until  she  should  be  free  of  oil-color.  Too 
thick,  too  deliberate,  too  tolerant  of  handling  and  re- 
handling,  too  indulgent  to  the  a  peu  pres  in  execution, 
whilst  it  works  for  realism,  oil-painting  has  separated 
the  art  of  Europe  from  simplicity.  However  it  may 
be  for  other  artists,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Stokes  found 
in  gesso  and  tempera  the  whole  convention,  and  by 
concomitance  the  spirit,  that  suited  her  genius.  She 
is  by  nature  and  grace  a  primitive  painter  in  tempera, 
exquisitely  sincere  in  feeling,  mistress  of  a  pure 
method;  her  handicraft  would  be  rather  encumbered 
than  flattered  by  the  facilities  allowed  by  oils  to  mend 
and  to  add.  She  is  direct,  in  heart  and  hand,  and  pos- 
sesses the  composure  and  the  foresight  that  this  simple 
and  severe  art  of  tempera  demands.  After  three  years 
of  the  practise,  she  is  still  making  experiments.  She 
believes  herself  to  have  attained  but  the  first  degrees 
of  an  art  destined  to  greatness.  Great  things  and 
large  things  are  to  be  looked  for  as  a  result  of  this 
recovery.  Fine  and  vigorous  is  the  hand,  single  is  the 
vision,  and  pure  is  the  intellect  that  have  shown  the 
way  to  an  art  about  to  live  again. 

The  Play  that  Inflamed  the  Spanish 
Populace 
Hanna  Lynch,  in  tlie  New  Yorlc  Evening  Post.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
By  a  happy  incident,  fortunate  for  himself,  but 
perhaps  eventually  disastrous  for  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, Seiior  Galdos  has  entered  definitely  into  the 
pages  of  Spanish  history.  Like  Beaumarchais,  with 
a  play  he  risked  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  state. 
The  difference,  however,  between  the  dramatic  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro"  and 
"Electra"  is  very  great.  Nothing  could  be  more  puer- 
ile, more  improbable,  than  the  central  idea  and  non- 
sensical denouement  of  "Electra."  There  is  not  a 
single  character  who  carries  conviction  to  the  audi- 
ence, not  a  sensible  or  interesting  person  in  the  drama. 
Electra  herself  is  more  idiotic  than  any  girl  has  a  right 
to  be,  were  she  the  loveliest  nymph  on  earth.  Max- 
imo, her  cousin  and  lover,  the  prodigy  of  science,  a 
widower  of  thirty-five  is  merely  an  ass  without  back- 
bone or  common  sense.  The  wicked  Jesuit  is  an  im- 
possible creation,  too  stupid  and  gloomy  to  harm  a 
fairly  intelligent  fly.  And  yet  this  mediocre  piece  set 
all  Spain  in  a  flutter,  and  sent  stones  flying  all  over 
the  land  at  the  Jesuits'  colleges,  while  the  lucky  author 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  his  house,  and  the  wildest 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  took  place  imder  his 
windows.  How  would  it  have  been  received,  we  may 
ask  ourselves,  if  the  queen  regent  had  not  offended 
popular  taste  by  her  injudicious  choice  of  a  son-in-law, 
and  behind  the  son  of  the  Carlist  chief  clericalism,  the 
blight  of  Catholic  countries,  were  not  stalking?    To 
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crown  the  extraordinary  luck  of  Senor  Galdos,  a 
young  lady  of  Madrid,  Senorita  Urbao,  was  lured  into 
a  convent  by  a  Jesuit  at  that  very  moment,  a  fact  that 
gave  "Electra"  a  surprising  air  of  actuality.  It  was 
almost  prophetic,  for  Electra,  too,  is  won  to  the  life 
of  the  cloisters  by  the  machinations  of  a  Jesuit. 

Any  writer  who  has  the  courage  to  tilt  against  na- 
tional prejudices  or  existent  national  wrongfs,  deserves 
our  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  so  Perez  Galdos,  in 
teaching  his  compatriots  that  a  girl  can  leave  the  con- 
vent without  harm  to  her  character  or  reputation,  leave 
it  ennobled  by  an  error  of  choice  wisely  rectified,  has 
done  a  fine  and  generous  thing.  The  final' words  of 
"Electra"  are  as  profound  in  their  significance  as  they 
are  original  and  effective.  "Thou  fleest?"  exclaims 
the  enraged  Jesuit  to  Electra,  about  to  cross  the  clois- 
ter threshold.  "No,"  she  cries,  looking  back  at  him, 
"I  am  restored  to  life."  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
verb  in  English  for  the  emphatic  and  poetic  resurgir. 
But  the  boldness  of  this  retort  upon  the  lips  of  a  Span- 
ish Catholic  girl  to  a  priest  gives  us  the  measure  of 
Sefior  Galdos's  achievement,  and  makes  us  ready  to 
■forpve  much  of  the  nonsense  in  the  play  in  a  wave  of 
admiration  for  that  glimpse  of  Electra  leaving  the 
cloister  in  proud  defiance,  with  the  spirit  of  happiness 
hovering  around  her.  Not  this  the  humiliated  and 
shame-faced  girl  returning  to  her  family,  meek  and 
embittered,  with  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  confusion. 
The  play  is  a  generous  protest  against  the  Latin  serv- 
itude of  women. 

The  Wbitechapel  Art  Gallery 

We  reproduce  from  the  Boston  Congregationalist 
Joseph  Pennell's  drawing  of  the  Whitechapel  art 
gallery.  It  shows  the  exterior  of  a  building,  costing, 
with  its  site,  not  less  than  $70,000,  dedicated  on  March 
12,  in  Whitechapel,  East  London.   It  is  to  be  the  fine  art 
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gallery  of  the  masses,  among  whom  Canon  Bamett, 
his  associates  in  Toynbee,  hall  and  all  other  altruistic 
folk  in  Elast  London  labor.  To  its  architect,  Mr.  Har- 
rison Townsend,  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones, 
and  to  Mr,  Walter  Crane  it  owes  its  artistic  merit, 
interior  and  exterior.  In  it  will  be  held  on  a  far  lar- 
ger scale  than  ever  before  those  Eastertide  and  au- 
tumn picture  shows  which  Canon  Barnett,  of  Toynbee 
hall,  long  ago  started,  and  besides  it  will  shelter  a  per- 
manent gallery  of  art.  Exhibitions  from  the  naticmal 
museums  of  objects  illustrative  of  trades  or  periods  of 
history  also  will  be  held  in  this  building ;  also  exhibi- 
tions of  work  done  by  the  children  of  artisans  and  by 
pupils  in  the  technical  schools  of  London.  By  an  in- 
timate tie  with  the  Royal  academy,  which  already  ex- 
ists, the  best  work  shown  there  each  year  will  after- 
ward be  displayed  in  Whitechapel.  It  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  board  representing  the  London  parochial 
charities,  the  library  committee  of  the  borough  of 
Stepney,  the  trustees  of  Toynbee  hall,  the  technical 
education  board,  the  president  of  the  Royal  academy 
and  other  local  and  municipal  organizations.  Its  en- 
dowment, it  is  hoped,  will  be  derived  from  parochial 
charity  funds.  The  first  exhibition  of  pictures  now 
installed  includes  357  excellent  paintings,  among  them 
Watts's  Gladstone  and  Earl  Roberts,  and  Burne- 
Jones's  Kipling. 

* 

The  Dignity  of  Letters 

We  take  the  following  from  the  London 
Academy's  skit  entitled  "The  New  Advertising;  or, 
The  Dignity  of  Letters" : 

Now  ready. 

The  Love  Telegrams  of  Elizabeth. 

By  a  Nameless  Author. 

Six  Shillings. 

The  Love  Telegrams  of  Elizabeth. 

'        A  New  Novel  of  the  Emotions. 

Dedicated  to 

All  who  prefer  a  smart  novel  to  a  Society  scandal. 

The  Love  Telegrams  of  Elizabeth. 

The  publisher  is  confident  that  in  this  remarkable  novel  he 

has  secured  the  sensation  of  the  season.    It  combines  all  the 

desiderata  of  the  moment:  love,   anonymity,  and  a  heroine 

named  Elizabeth.    Publishers  may  not  be  the  best  judges  of 

their  own  publications,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  doubt 

whatever.     Even  when  he  read   it  in  MS.,  and  before  the 

author  insisted  on  a  25  per  cent  royalty,  the  book  moved  him 

to  tears.    Since  then  he  has  shed  them  continually. 

Read  the  book  that  makes  its  publisher  weep  I 

The  Love  Telegrams  of  Elizabeth. 
Readers  of  the  First  Large  Edition  entirely  Exhausted.  __ 
A  Second  Large  Edition  in  Preparation. 
Subsequent  Editions  will  follow  with  ghastly  alacrity. 

The  Love  Telegrams  of  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P.,  writes:  "I  have  rarely  looked 
forward  with  more  seriousness  to  reading  a  book." 
Mr.  George  Meredith  writes:  "A  revelation  to  me." 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  writes:  "The  wonders  of  the  deep  are 
not  in  it  with  this  stupendous  writer." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  writes :  "Your  kind  present" 


THE  STOLEN  GAINSBOROUGH:  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Sons,  London,  have  issued  an  authorized  communica- 
tion to  the  press  announcing  the  recovery  of  the  famous 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  which  was  painted  by 
Gainsborough.  The  communication  briefly  recalls  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  theft  in  1876  after  the  portrait  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Agnews  for  £10,605,  which  was  then  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single  picture  at  Oiristie's. 
The  Scotland  Yard  officials  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pinkertons  recovered  it  from  its  Chicago  hiding  place.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Agnew  came  to  America  and  identified  it. 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

A  Summing.Up 
(By  Lord  Byron,  died  April  19,  1824) 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me; 

I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bowed 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 

Nor  coined  my  cheeks  to  smiles, — ^nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo:   in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such;  I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  'their  thoughts,  and  still  could. 
Had  I  not  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me — 

But  let  us  part  fair  foes.    I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 

Words  which  are  things, — ^hopes  which  will  not  deceive, 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing:   I  would  also'  deem 

O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem. 
That  goodness  is  no  name  and  happiness  no  dream. 


The  Way  to  Wbalth 
(By  Benjamin  Franklin,  died  April  17,  1790) 

A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shatt 
sell  thy  necessities. 

Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
saucy. 

It  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all 
that  follow  it. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors;  creditors 
are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days  and  times. 

If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  bor- 
row sotne;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing,  goes  a  sorrowing. — 
From  Poor  Richard's  Almanack. 

Valley  Forge  as  a  National  Park 

Edward  W.  Hockkr,  in  the  New  York  Outlook,     Condensed 

for  Public  Opinion 

Proposals  that  congress  shall  establish  a  national 

park  at  Valley  Forge  are  timely,  in  view  of  the  failure 

if  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  out  its  plans  to 


convert  this  historic  spot  into  a  state  park.  To  scxne 
extent,  because  of  the  very  indifference  of  man,  na- 
ture's kindly  provisions  have  preserved  revoluticmary 
sites  and  the  mementoes  on  the  Valley  Forge  hills,  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  these  will  be  revealed  when  once 
an  effort  is  made  to  clear  away  the  dense  woods.  Had 
the  land  here  been  suitable  for  farming,  every  vestige 
of  the  earthworks  would,  without  question,  have  dis- 
appeared long  ago,  as  did  the  more  advanced  lines  on 
less  sterile  ground.  But  the  main  body  of  the  army 
spent  the  months  from  December,  1777,  to  June,  1778, 
on  the  rugged,  stony  slopes  where  only  chestnut  and 
cedar  trees  and  the  trailing  arbutus  find  sustenance. 
About  ten  years  ago,  the  officers  of  a  Philadelphia 
militia  regiment  sought  to  inspire  their  men  with  pa- 
triotism by  holding  the  summer  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
But  the  one  imperishable  recollection  those  militiamen 
retain  of  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  is  not  that  of  the 
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historic  surroundings,  but  of  the  fact  that  in  "policing" 
the  camp  several  hours  every  morning  were  spent  in 
carrying  loose  stones  off  the  company  streets  and  the 
parade-ground.  Stones  seemed  to  "grow"  there,  the 
militiamen  said.  As  fast  as  one  barrow-load  was 
taken  away,  as  many  more  appeared,  being  either  de- 
tached from  the  loose  soil  or  washed  down  the  hill- 
side. On  this  stony  land  today  are  most  of  the  visible 
revolutionary  remains,  including  Fort  Washington, 
Fort  Huntingdon,  and  about  a  half-mile  of  earth- 
works. The  farm-houses  occupied  as  headquarters  by 
Wayne,  Muhlenberg,  Vamum,  and  Stirling  also  re- 
main, being  included  within  a  territory  of  about  six 
square  miles.  Now  the  village  of  Valley  Forge  is 
gradually  sinking  into  peaceful  decay.  The  original 
forge  along  Valley  creek  in  the  pass  between  Mount 
Joy  and  Mount  Misery  was  abandoned  long  ago,  but 
several  textile  mills  for  a  time  gave  the  place  a  pros- 
pect of  prosperity.  One  by  one,  however,  all  were 
shut  down;  a  large  part  of  the  former  populace  de- 
parted, and  the  commercial  spirit  in  no  way  now  dis- 
turbs the  hallowed  memories  of  Valley  Forge. 

* 

Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary 

Mark  Twain,  in  April  Harper's  Magazine,  New  York.  Excerpt 
Monday. — This  new  creature  with  the  long  hair  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  way.  It  is  always  hanging  around 
and  following  me  about.  I  don't  like  this ;  I  am  not 
used  to  company.  I  wish  it  would  stay  with  the  other 
animals.  .  .  Cloudy  today,  wind  in  the  east;  think 
we  shall  have  rain.  .  .  We?  Where  did  I  get  that 
word  ?    I  remember  now — the  new  creature  uses  it. 

Tuesday. — Been  examining  the  great  waterfall. 
Jt  is  the  finest  thing  on  the  estate,  I  think.    The  new 
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creature  calls  it  Niagara  Falls — why,  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know.  Says  it  looks  like  Niagara  Falls.  That  is 
not  a  reason;  it  is  mere  wa}rwardness  and  imbecility. 
I  get  no  chance  to  name  anything  myself.  The  new 
creature  names  everything  that  comes  along,  before  I 
can  get  in  a  protest.  And  always  that  same  pretext 
is  offered — it  looks  like  the  thing.  There  is  the  dodo, 
for  instance.  Says  the  moment  one  looks  at  it  one 
sees  at  a  glance  that  it  "looks  like  a  dodo."  It  will 
have  to  keep  that  name,  no  doubt.  It  wearies  me  to 
fret  about  it,  and  it  does  no  good,  anyway.  Dodo !  It 
looks  no  more  like  a  dodo  than  I  do. 

Wednesday. — Built  me  a  shelter  against  the  rain, 
but  could  not  have  it  to  myself  in  peace.  The  new 
creature  intruded.  When  I  tried  to  put  it  out  it  shed 
water  out  of  the  holes  it  looks  with,  and  wiped  it  away 
with  the  back  of  its  paws,  and  made  a  noise  such  as 
some  of  the  other  animals  make  when  they  are  in  dis- 
tress. I  wish  it  would  not  talk;  it  is  always  talking. 
That  sounds  like  a  cheap  fling  at  the  poor  creature,  a 
slur ;  but  I  do  not  mean  it  so.  I  have  never  heard  Uie 
human  voice  before,  and  any  new  and  strange  sound 
intruding  itself  here  upon  the  solemn  hush  of  these 
dreaming  solitudes  offends  my  ear  and  seems  a  false 
note.  And  this  new  sound  is  so  close  to  me ;  it  is  right 
at  my  shoulder,  right  at  my  ear,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  I  am  used  only  to  sotmds  that 
are  more  or  less  distant  from  me. 

Friday. — ^The  naming  goes  recklessly  on,  in  spite 
of  anything  I  can  do.  I  had  a  very  good  name  for  the 
estate,  and  it  was  musical  and  pretty — Gakden-of- 
Eden.  Privately,  I  continue  to  call  it  that,  but  not 
any  longer  publicly.  The  new  creature  says  it  is  all 
woods  and  rocks  and  scenery,  and  therefore  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  garden.  Says  it  looks  like  a  park, 
and  does  not  look  like  anything  but  a  park.  Conse- 
quently, without  consulting  me,  it  has  been  new-named 
— Niagara  Falls  Park.  This  is  sufficiently  high- 
handed, it  seems  to  me. 

Saturday. — The  new  creature  eats  too  much  fruit. 
We  are  going  to  run  short,  most  likely.  "We" — again 
— that  is  its  word ;  mine  too,  now,  from  hearing  it  so 
much.  Good  deal  of  fog  this  morning.  I  do  not  go 
out  in  the  fog  myself.  The  new  creature  does.  It 
goes  out  in  all  weathers,  and  stumps  right  in  with  its 
muddy  feet.  And  talks.  It  used  to  be  so  pleasant 
and  quiet  here. 

Sunday. — Pulled  through. 

The  Hesperia  Movement 

Kbnyon  L.  Buttbrfibld,  in  the  April  Ameriean  Monthly  Re- 
view  of  Reviews,  New  York.  Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 
The  gulf  between  parent  and  teacher  is  too  common 
a  phenomenon  to  need  exposition.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  describe  very  briefly  an  attempt  which 
is  being  made  in  the  state  of  Michigan  to  bridge  the 
gulf — to  create  a  common  standing-ground  for  both 
teacher  and  parent — and  on  that  basis  to  carry  on  an 
educational  campaign  that  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the 
many  desirable  conditions  which,  a  priori,  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  union.  At  present  the  move- 
ment is  confined  practically  to  the  rural  schools.  It 
consists  in  the  organization  of  a  county  "Teachers  and 
Patrons'  Association,"  with  a  membership  of  teachers 
and  school  patrons,  properly  officered.  Its  chief 
method  of  work  is  to  hold  one  or  more  meetings  a 
year,  usually  in  the  country  or  in  small  villages,  and 
the  program  is  designed  to  cover  educational  ques- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  interest  and  profit  to 
both  teachers  and  farmers.    The  movement  originated 


in  Hesperia,  was  developed  there,  and  its  entire  suc- 
cess in  Hesperia  was  the  reason  for  its  further  adop- 
tion. 

In  1892,  Mr.  D.  E.  McQure,  who  has  since  (1896- 
1900)  been  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Michigan,  was  elected  county  school  commis- 
sioner of  Oceana  county.  Mr.  McClure  is  a  man  of 
great  enthusiasm,  and  made  a  most  successful  commis- 
sioner. He  conceived  the  idea  that  this  union  of 
teachers  and  patrons  could  be  made  of  the  greatest 
value  in  stimulating  both  teachers  and  farmers  to  re- 
newed interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  securing  needed  reforms.  His  first 
effort  was  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  pupils 
in  all  grades  of  the  rural  schools.  He  also  prepared 
a  rural  lecture  course,  as  well  as  a  plan  for  securing 
libraries  for  the  schools.  All  these  propositions  were 
adopted  by  a  union  meeting  of  teachers  and  farmers. 
His  next  step  was  to  unite  the  interests  of  eastern  Oce- 
ana county  and  western  Newaygo  county  (Newaygo 
lying  directly  east  of  Oceana),  and  in  1893  there  was 
organized  the  "Oceana  and  Newaygo  G>unties  Joint 
Grangers  and  Teachers'  Association,"  the  word  "Gran- 
ger" being  inserted  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
Grange  in  support  of  the  movement.  Mr.  McClure  is 
a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  he  has  usually  found 
the  members  of  that  organization  quite  ready  to  take 
the  lead,  from  the  farmers'  side,  in  the  union  work. 
The  counties  of  Kent,  Washtenaw,  Berrien,  Mecosta, 
Montcalm,  Lenawee,  Clinton,  and  Eaton  have  taken 
steps  more  or  less  well  organized  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

This  work  of  uniting  more  closely  the  interests, 
sympathies,  and  intelligence  of  the  teachers  and  pa- 
trons of  the  rural  school  has  had  a  test  in  Michigan  of 
sufficient  length  to  prove  that  it  is  a  practicable  scheme. 
No  one  questions  the  desirability  of  the  ends  it  is  pre- 
pared to  compass,  and  experience  in  Michigan  shows 
not  only  that  where  the  educators  have  si^cient  en- 
terprise, tact,  enthusiasm,  and  persistence,  the  neces- 
sary organizations  can  be  perfected,  but  that  substan- 
tial results  follow.  For  the  sake  of  better  rural 
schools,  then,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  "Hes- 
peria movement"  may  find  expression  in  numerous 
"Teachers'  and  Patrons'  Associations"  in  at  least  the 
great  agricultural  states. 

* 
Various   Topics 

THE  HARVARD  TRUSTEES  have  purchased  about 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  near  Centre  Harbor,  on  Squam 
lake,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  be  used  as  a  camp  where  sur- 
veying and  railroading  will  be  taught  during  the  summer 
months.  Instruction  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  be  continued  until  the  middle  of  August. 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON 
GOODWIN,  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  literature,  on  attain- 
ing his  seventieth  year,  removes  from  active  service  in  Har- 
vard university  the  last  professor  who  held  office  before  the 
coming  of  President  Eliot.  Professor  Goodwin  has  occu- 
pied his  chair  for  forty-two  years.  Long  ago  he  was  recog- 
nized abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country  as  the  foremost 
Greek  scholar  in  America. 

THE  KING  OF  BOHEMIANS:  Alfred  Ponssin,  known 
in  the  Paris  Latin  quarter  as  the  "king  of  Bohemians,"  died 
recently.  He  carried  on  the  tradition  by  writing  poetry  to 
justify  his  right  to  existence.  Six  verses  a  year,  and  in  the 
years  of  plenty  eight,  were  his  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
community.  He  was  a  peasant's  son,  who  had  been  educated 
at  a  college  in  Normandy.  When  he  was  accused  of  laziness 
he  answered  by  a  verse — "I  hate  activity  that  turns  me  from 
my  dreams." 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


Booker  T.  Washington 

Vf  fnm  Simmy.  By  Bookek  T.  Wasiiincton* 
Cloth,  pp.  330,  f  i.so.  New  York  :  Itaubleday, 
Page  &  Oo. 

BooKZR  T.  Washington  was  born  in 
slavery,  of  a  slave  mother.  The  date, 
even  the  year,  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
The  identity  of  his  father  is  a  thing  un* 
known.  Until  some  years  old,  in  fact 
tmtil  after  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, he,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  mother,  lived  together  in  a  one- 
roomed  cabin  that  was  also  the  planta- 
tion kitchen,  and  on  the  dirt  floor  of 
which  they  slept  huddled  together  on  a 
pile  of  rags  in  a  comer.  Reading  and 
writing  were  sealed  mysteries  to  him  un- 
til he  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. In  "Up  from  Slavery"  he  tells  in 
simple,  straightforward  fashion  the 
story  of  his  prog:ress  upward  from  these 
httnd>le  beginnings. 

After  the  war  was  over,  his  family 
moved  to  West  Virginia,  where  the  boy 
secured  employment  in  the  salt  mines. 
A  thirst  for  knowledge  came  upon  him. 
Encouraged  by  his  mother,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  high  character 
and  great  ambitions  for  her  children, 
he  arranged  to  study  at  night  under  a 
young  negro  who  had  opened  a  school 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  town. 
Hundreds  of  yOung  white  boys  have 
made  the  same  desperate  beginning,  but 
Washington's  racial  handicap  made  his 
case  far  more  grievous.  Hampton  in- 
stitute had  lately  been  opened  by  Gen- 
eral S.  C  Armstrong,  and  as  soon  as  he 
beard  of  it,  the  lad  determined  to  make 
his  way  thither.  It  was  a  hard  jour- 
ney, but  he  accomplished  it  manfully, 
working  his  way,  sleeping  in  the  open 
or  under  the  sidewalks,  and  reaching 
Hampton  worn  out  and  penniless.  His 
entrance  examination  was  unique  in  the 
history  of  college  examinations.  After 
waiting  some  time,  he  was  approached 
by  one  of  the  teachers — a  young  woman 
from  New  England — and  asked  if  he 
could  sweep  a  room.  He  said  that  he 
could.  She  then  put  a  broom  into  his 
bands  and  turning  him  into  the  next 
room,  told  him  to  sweep  it  till  she  came. 
His  work  was  so  effective  that  even  a 
white  handkerchief  and  a  New  England 
eye  for  dirt  could  find  no  fault  in  it 
It  was  bis  entrance  examination,  and  he 
was  admitted  with  honor  and  given 
work  about  the  school. 

After  graduation,  he  returned  to  his 
West  Virginia  home  and  opened  a 
school  for  his  own  people.  The  next 
two  or  three  years  were  spent  in  teach- 
ing, studying  at  Washington,  and  can- 
vassing the  state  of  West  Virginia  in 
favor  of  Charleston  for  the  capital  in- 


stead of  Wheeling.  In  1879,  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
General  Armstrong  to  return  to  Hamp- 
ton partly  as  teacher  and  partly  to  pur- 
sue some  supplementary  studies.  In 
May,  1881,  he  received  the  opportunity 
that  opened  the  door  to  his  life-work. 
Some  gentlemen  in  Alabama  wrote  to 
General  Armstrong  asking  him  to  rec- 
ommend a  mair  for  superintendent  of  a 
colored  school  which  they  wished  to  es- 
tablish at  Tuskegee.  Booker  Washing- 
ton received  the  appointment.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  invitation  oame  from 
two  men,  the  one  colored  and  an  ex- 
slave,  and  the  other  white  and  an  ex- 
slaveholder. 

The  work  has  been  a  hard  struggle, 
but  a  winning  one  from  the  beginning. 
The  school  first  met  in  an  old  shanty, 
so  dilapidated  that  on  rainy  days  one  of 
the  pupils  often  held  an  umbrella  over 
the  teacher.  Nor  was  the  raw  material 
the  most  promising  save  that  the  needs 
of  the  people  were  very  g^reat  The 
town  is  in  the  center  of  the  black  belt, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  dense  Negro  pop- 
ulation. Pupils  were  not  lacking,  but 
their  conceptions  of  an  education  were 
fearfully  warped.  Hardly  one  but 
wanted  to  study  Latin,  Greek,  and  phi- 
losophy, that  he  might  be  a  preacher  or 
a  doctor.  When  Washington  called 
them  to  work  in  the  fields  or  on  the  new 
buildings  for  the  school,  they  resented 
it  bitterly.  They  were  there  to  study, 
not  to  work.  There  is  something  of  pa- 
thos and  much  of  the  stirring  and 
heroic  in  the  story  of  the  early  up-hill 
struggles.  It  was  making  brides  with- 
out straw  and  with  what  seemed  an  in- 
different sort  of  clay.  But  the  iron  that 
was  in  Washington  somehow  found  its 
way  into  his  pupils  and  strengthened 
them  to  bear  their  people's  burdens. 

The  school  grew  as  the  needs  of  the 
work  became  apparent.  The  rich  people 
in  northern  cities  came  to  see  that  the 
Negro  problem  was  being  gradually 
solved  before  their  eyes,  and  they  held 
up  the  leader's  hands  with  their  gifts 
of  money  and  their  expressions  of  per- 
sonal interest.  The  school  which  less 
than  twenty  years  ago  was  opened  in  an 
old  shanty  so  ruinous  that  even  a  Negro 
would  hardly  make  his  home  in  it  now 
has  property  and  endowment  of  almost 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  one  build- 
ing has  grown  to  forty.  Instead  of  the 
thirty  students  with  which  the  school 
opened,  there  are  eleven  hundred  en- 
rolled in  twenty-eight  industrial  de- 
partments, and  representing  twenty- 
seven  states,  Africa,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Jamaica. 


It  is  a  story  to  rouse  the  ambition  and 
stir  the  sympathy  of  any  man.  The 
laggard  and  the  unready  will  find  no 
solace  or  encouragement  in  its  pages. 
Cowardice  and  surrender  have  no  place 
in  Booker  Washington's  vocabulary, 
save  to  stigmatize  feelings  that  he  de- 
spises in  others  and  has  never  felt  in 
himself.  Nowhere  else  on  earth  could 
such  a  man  have  come  to  his  appointed 
destiny,  and  the  story  of  his  career  is 
one  of  the  most  uplifting  books  that  has 
appeared  this  many  a  day.  A.  B. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrew* 

751*  Lift  and  Uttraturi  tf  tht  Aneitni  Htimrt. 
By  LvMAN  Abbott.  Cloth,  pp.  396,  $>.  BoBton  : 
HoufchtoD,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  book  by 
Lyman  Abbott  always  avrakens  a  deep 
interest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
followed  him  as  a  preacher,  a  writer, 
and  an  editor.  This  last  book  will  not 
disappoint  his  readers.  It  is,  in  point 
of  style,  sympathy,  thoughtfulness,  and 
abiding  faith,  fully  up  to  anything  he 
has  hitherto  written.  He  of  course  be- 
longs to  the  new  school  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism, and  candidly  and  confidently  as- 
serts his  position.  He  sees  in  the  life 
and  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  just  as 
he  sees  everywhere  else  in  the  universe, 
evidences  on  all  sides  of  gradual  growth 
from  small  and  imperfect  beginnings  to 
large  and  mature  developments.  This 
view  enables  him  to  dispose  of  many 
difficulties  that  under  the  old  view  ap- 
peared insurmountable.  It  has  restored 
to  the  Bible  some  books  that  had  almost 
dropped  out  of  it,  "such  as  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job."  It  has 
made  the  civil  laws  in  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  other  portions 
of  the  Bible,  applicable  to  our  own 
times.  It  has  deepened  the  spiritual 
significance  of  many  parts  of  the  Bible, 
such  as  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah.  Dr.  Abbott  is 
sure  that  the  new  modern  school  is  so 
far  from  destroying  our  faith  in  God 
and  the  Bible  that  the  exact  opposite 
is  true.  It  will  destroy  the  letter  that 
killeth  in  order  "To  promote  that 
faith  in  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive; 
to  lead  the  Christian  to  see  in  the  Bible 
a  means  for  the  development  of  faith  in 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  not  an  object  which 
faith  may  accept  in  lieu  of  God's  living 
presence;  to  regard  the  Bible,  not  as  a 
book  of  philosophy  about  relig^ion,  but 
as  a  book  of  religious  experiences,  the 
more  inspii[ing  to  the  religious  life  of 
man  because  frankly  recognized  as  a 
book  simply,  naively,  divinely  human." 
With  such  confidence,  bom  of  deep 
knowledge  and  large  experience,  our 
author  writes.  Among  the  chapters  are : 
The  Bible  as  Literature,  Hebrew  His- 
tory, The  Canon  Law,  Hebrew  Fiction, 
two  chapters  on  A  School  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  and  the  Message  of  Israel 
This  last  chapter  is  a  fitting  close  to  the 
work,  bringing  us  at  last  to  the  all-im- 
portant question:  What  was  Israel's 
message?  It  was  to  answer  these  four 
questions:  Who  is  God?  What  is 
man?     What  is  the  right  relationship 
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between  God  and  man?  How  can  tbat 
right  relationship  be  brought  about? 
Events  have  led  up  to  Christ,  and  in 
Christ  are  the  all-sufficient  and  the  all- 
satisfying  answers.  In  him  was  the 
fulfillment  of  Israel's  aspirations.  "His- 
God-lUce  character  answers  the  ques- 
tion. Who  is  God?  His  simple,  sponta- 
neous, earnest,  and  radiant  life  answers 
the  question.  What  man  should  be;  his 
imity  with  the  Father  interprets  that 
ideal  comradeship  between  the  spirit  of 
man  and  the  spirit  of  God  which  should 
be  the  goal  of  all  life;  his  passion  tells 
us  what  we  who  possess  any  measure  of 
that  comradeship  are  to  do  that  we  may 
impart  the  divine  life  to  others." 

J.  W.  M. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist 

Th*  AuiMigrafkr  »/  a  JtunuUUt.  By  WnxiAii 
Jambs  Stilluan.  Two  toIs.  Cloth,  pp.  374—7431 
16.    BosloD  :  Houghton,  Mlffiin  &  Co. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Stillman's  volumes  is 
very  misleading.  It  is  not  until  we  got 
well  into  the  second  volume  that  we 
encounter  any  journalistic  experiences 
beyond  the  author's  brief  and  unimpor- 
tant venture  in  the  publication  of  Tht 
Crayon.  We  venture  to  dtflfer  with  Mr. 
Stillman  when  he  asserts  that  of  all  his 
occupations  journalism  has  been  the 
most  important.  This  is  said  without 
our  being  insensible  to  the  interest  of 
the  chapters  in  the  second  volume  giv- 
ing the  author's  experiences  as  of  a 
correspondent  in  Crete  during  the  in- 
surrection of  1866,  and  in  Montenegro, 
Albania,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

The  chapters  we  have  most  enjoyed 
are  those  which  pve  the  author's  rem- 
iniscences of  the  great  New  England 
school  of  literature  and  philosophers 
and  those  which  deal  in  a  personal  way 
with  art  criticisnu  Mr.  Stillman's  ex- 
perience with  Ruskin  and  Turner  and 
Rossetti  are  especially  valuable  for  the 
glimpse  they  give  of  the  personality  of 
these  men,  and  for  the  estimates  of 
their  work.  When  Mr.  Stillman  par- 
ticularizes upon  subjects  relating  to 
painting,  we  frequently  disagree  with 
his  estimates  of  individual  painters. 
But  he  generalizes,  showing  a  high  as 
well  as  sane  sense  of  the  art.  In  a  few 
words,  Mr.  Stillman's  ideas  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  a  liberal  translation  of 
Ruskin,  he  having  selected  the  good 
and  rejected  the  weak  and  false  parts 
of  Ruskin's  theories.  So  heartily  do 
we  admire  Mr.  Stillman's  expressions 
when  he  is  writing  of  painting  in  gen- 
eral that  we  are  convinced  that  the 
world  lost  a  great  artist  because  in  Mr. 
Stillman,  as  he  says,  "the  hand  was  al- 
ways too  far  behind  the  theory." 

With  Ruskin,  Mr.  Stillman  had  a 
most  unfortunate  experience  arising  out 
of  a  sketching  tour  in  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Stillman  was  expected  to  use  his  pen- 
cil and  Ruskin's  eyes,  and  naturally 
there  was  a  clash.  A  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  Turner's  ill-manners  is  given, 
but  the  author  is  only  less  enthusiastic 
over  the  middle-period  work  of  this 
artist  than  he  is  over  Rossetti.  "Had 
Rossetti's  knowledge,"  Mr.  Stillman 
asserts,  "of  the  technique  of  painting, 
its  science,  been  equal,  to  his  feeling 


for  it,  he  had  certainly  founded  a  school 
of  the  truest  art;  but,  for  schools,  the 
grammar  is  the  first  requisite,  and  Ros- 
setti himself  had  never  been  taught 
what  he  would  have  had  to  teach." 
This  is  aptly  put. 

The  author  expresses  a  fear  that 
much  that  he  says  will  be  regarded  as 
trivial.  In  a  sense — ^a  very  narrow 
sense — this  is  so,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
page  that  does  not  contain  something 
of  human  interest 


Briefer  Notices 

Dr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  has  written 
two  delightful  essays  on  "Religion  in 
Literature  and  Religion  in  Life."  In 
the  first  Dr.  Brooke  comprehends 
"that  set  of  ideas  or  that  one  idea, 
which  a  great  author  speaking  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  thousands  of  men,  puts 
forward  as  the  highest  aim  of  life,  as 
the  expression  of  that  which  he  desires 
to  worship  in  thought  and  with  pas- 
sion." Using  poetry  as  the  highest 
expression  of  literature,  the  author 
traces  this  idea  of  religion  in  the  poetry 
of  the  last  eighty  years.  By  religion  in 
life  the  author  understands  "the  out- 
ward form  which  we  give  in  our  daily 
life  to  the  inward  spiritual  life."  The 
small  volume  shows  distinctly .  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  the  broadest  hu- 
manity who  has  suffered  and  wishes 
through  his  suffering  to  help  others. 
(Qoth,  pp.  59.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

The  definition  of  health  as  given  in 
"Health  and  a  Day,"  by  Lewis  G.  Janes, 
is  synonymous  with  Spencers'  definition 
of  life  as  "a  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations." 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Janes,  is  like- 
wise health,  which  may  be  again  de- 
fined as  an  absolute  harmony  of  mind 
and  body,  where  the  one  supplements 
and  does  not  inhibit  the  action  of  the 
other.  As  there  is  a  health  of  the  body 
which  consists  in  the  highest  normal 
development  of  the  system,  so  there  is 
a  health  of  the  mind  which  is  present 
where  internal  are  in  entire  harmony 
with  external  relations,  and  where  the 
mental  and  spiritual  are  roundly  and 
perfectly  developed.  The  volume  is 
more  an  ethical  than  a  medical  treatise. 
(Cloth,  pp.  i8s,  $1.  James  H.  West, 
Boston.) 

"Social  Science,"  by  James  B.  Nor- 
man, is  a  brief  and  concise  presentation 
of  the  subject:  The  treatment  is  purely 
scientific;  theorizing  is  conspicuously 
absent.  The  author  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning with  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
pursues  the  argument  of  grrowth  of  in- 
telligence through  means  of  adaptation, 
and  places  the  basis  of  society  in  the 
home,  and  the  genesis  of  government 
in  the  number  of  homes.  Mr.  Norman 
is  not  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  heredi- 
tary character,  and  from  this  it  naturally 
follows  that  in  his  view  social  progress 
must  have  a  purely  educational  founda- 
tion. (Cloth,  so  cents.  E.  Darrow  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

The  conspicuous  merit  in  "A  Soldier 
of  Virginia,"  by  Benton  Egbert  Steven- 


son, is  its  realistic,  dramatic  descrip- 
tion of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Go- 
eral  Braddock  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  author  has  clearly  de- 
lineated the  personalities  of  Wadiing- 
'ton  and  Braddock  and  fused  them  with 
life  and  reality,  the  book  dealing  with 
the  years  of  Washington's  life  which 
most  romancers  have  left  untouched, 
years  wherein  the  future  strength  and 
purpose  were  formed.  The  style  of  tht 
volume  is  quaint  and  sweet,  colonial  in 
simplicity  and  gentleness.  (Goth, 
$1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

In  "To  Nazareth  or  Tarsus"  by  the 
author  of  "Not  on  Calvary"  the  purpose 
is  to  show  that  St.  Paul  was  in  r^t; 
a  morbid  degenerate.  The  religions 
discussion  arouses  impatience,  but  the 
love  story  moving  through  the  book  is 
handled  with  skill.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  author  has  defaced  a 
romance  which  under  different  treat- 
ment would,  we  feel,  have  deserved  high 
praise.  (Cloth,  $i.  The  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Pub.  Co.,  New  York.) 

"What  is  the  Matter  with  the 
Church?"  by  Frederick  Stanley  Root, 
contains  a  discussion  of  church  condi- 
tions and  remedies  therefor.  The  au- 
thor enlarges  upon  the  evils  arising 
from  commercialism  and  other  un- 
doubted pollutions  of  what  should  be 
pure  religions  and  suggests  a  broader, 
purer  morality.  (Qoth.  The  Abbey 
Press,  New  York.) 
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WIT  §b  HUMOR  or  THt  MONTTl 


The  Hereay  Trial  of  Epaphrodttn* 
Plummer 

The  case  was  outlined  and  the 
charges  were  made.  The  Rev.  Epa- 
phroditus  Plummer  was  on  trial  for 
"harrassy  in  tryin'  to  circumvent  de 
Bible."  Testimony  and  argument  fol- 
lowed each  other  without  regard  to 
right  of  priority.  Both  were  over- 
whelming. One  brother  testified  that 
he  had  even  heard  the  misguided 
preacher  declare  the  earth  was  round, 
not  flat,  and  another  rose  instantly  to 
ask,  "Huccome  we  don't  all  drap  o£F, 
den?"  and  a  third  to  propound  the  in- 
quiry, "What  de  Bible  mean,  den,  when 
it  Ulk  'bout  'de  een's  of  de  yearth'?" 
A  sister  so  far  forgot  propriety  at  this 
juncture  as  to  add  in  a  shrill  whisper, 
"Yes,  an'  de  fo'  cornders!" 

It  was  not  all  on  one  side.  Old  gray- 
headed  Uncle  Adam,  who  had  lived 
more  than  a  century,  rose  with  diffi- 
culty and  leaned  on  his  staff  while  he 
pleaded  for  the  accused.  "He  's  had  de 
chance,  brotheren,  an'  we  ain't.  May- 
be he  knows  more'n  we  do."  Impossi- 
ble! They  silenced  him  at  once.  In  an 
instant  three  or  four  were  on  their  feet, 
but  Uncle  Dan'l  held  the  floor. 

"Ain't  we  de  bull-workers  of  de 
chn'ch?"  he  demanded.  "Whut  de 
chn'ch  gwine  do  ef  de  bull-workers  fall 
down?  Tell  me  dat!  Whut  gwine  keep 
de  sheep  inside  de  fol'  when  de  bars 
down?  An'  whut  gwine  keep  de  goats 
out?  Whut's  dat?  Dis  ain't  lettin' 
down  de  bars — hit  's  jes  lowerin'  of  de 
top  rails?  Well,  I  know  some  fool  nig- 
ger 'low  dat!"  and  Uncle  Dan'l  glared 
with  withering  scorn  toward  the 
corner  whence  the  observation  came. 
"Huccome  you  been  tendin'  sheep  all 
yo'  life.  Diddle  Dyer,  an'  don't  know 
whut  gwine  happen  when  de  ole  bell- 
wether lip  over  de  bars?  Hey?  Well, 
I'll  'splain  dat  meracle  to  you.  De 
sheep  gwine  straight  arter  'im.  Dat 
whut  dey  gwine  do!" 

Brother  Swoggle's  speech  was  a  mar- 
vel of  logic  and  eloquence.  He  sailed 
around  and  into  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  flattened  and  squared  the  earth  in  a 
manner  to  suit  the  most  conservative 
belief  and  the  most  tender  conscience. 
He  pictured  the  dangers  resulting  from 
such  teaching  till  Liz  (Aunt  Polly  Hen- 
derson's "ijit")  was  scared  and  began 
to  weep,  and  one  of  the  impressionable 
sisters  went  into  hysterics  and  had  to 
be  carried  out.  Strong  men  shuddered 
and  groaned  at  the  dire  calamities  which 
would  come  upon  them  if  this  heresy 
were  unchained.  "An'  now,"  said 
Brother  Swoggle,  in  conclusion,  "de 
time  fer  de  votin'  is  'rived.     Is  you 


gwine  vote  fer  de  Bible  o  de  jogerphy? 
Ef  you  votes  fer  de  jogerphy,  de  good 
book's  gone.  Ef  you  votes  fer  de 
Bible,  de  young  man  draps  f'om  de 
pinnacle.    Which  you  gwineter  do?" 

The  excitement  was  intense.  They 
felt  it  to  be  a  choice  between  their 
preacher  and  their  faith.  Liz  stopped 
her  wails  to  listen.  "All  dem,"  said 
Brother  Swoggle,  solemnly — "all  dem 
wha'  is  in  favor  of  Brother  Plummer 
bein'  guilty — " 

Before  he  could  finish  the  motion, 
Brother  Jimmerson  was  on  his  feet. 
"You  can't  tech  'imi"  he  shouted,  shak- 
ing his  finger  defiantly  at  the  prosecu- 
tor. "You  can't  tech  'im!"  He  bad 
been  waiting  all  day  for  this  dramatic 
moment.  "He's  done  j'int  de  Camp- 
bellitesl" 

It  was  even  so.  They  had  not  even 
the  pleasure  of  churching  him!  Thus 
was  lost  forever  to  the  Salt  River  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  Baptist  church,  col- 
ored, the  g^eat  man  who  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  "bapto"  and  "baptizo." 
— Century. 

The  Golfer  sits  the  service  through, 

(His  wits  are  rather  soft), 
The  foolish  thing  he  waits  for  is 
To  see  the  organ  loft. 

—YaU  Record. 

The  Reward  of  Politeneaa 
Mr.  "Press"  Lewis  was  stuck  half- 
way up  the  hill  leading  out  of  Fort 
Benton.  His  somewhat  strenuous 
team  of  seven  yoke  of  oxen,  it  may  be 
thought,  should  have  been  equal  to 
anything,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
attached  to  four  big,  heavily  loaded 
freight-wagons  -  tied  one  behind  the 
other  must  not  be  forgotten.  Nor 
must  we  fail  to  take  into  acount  the 
gumbo  mud  of  immeasurable  depth. 
Still,  Press  felt  that  the  oxen  could 
pull  through  if  they  only  would — ^but 
they  wouldn't;  not  an  ox  would  budge. 
Now,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that 
along  the  Fort  Macleod  trail  plain 
speaking  obtained.  Especially  in  com- 
municating suggestions  or  opinions  to 
the  oxen  there  was  no  mincing  matters. 
And  further,  it  must  be  understood  that 
in  the  use  of  language  winged  and  burn- 
ing Mr.  Press  Lewis  was  acknowl- 
edged to  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  other  freighters. 

When  the  oxen  paused  Press  began. 
First  mildly,  simply  expressing  his 
general  opinion  of  the  situation  and 
the  oxen  collectively;  then  he  told 
each  ox  personally  what  he  thought  of 
him.  By  this  time  he  was  beginning 
to  warm  up,  and  with  a  parting  volley 


aimed  directly  at  the  oxen,  which  gave 
the  neighborhood  a  bluish  tinge,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  their  ancestors, 
and  denounced  them  back  along  the 
line  to  the  original  Eocene  ox.  Then 
he  caught  his  breath  and  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  poof  oxen's  collateral 
relatives;  then  to  all  creatures  of  the 
bovine  kind,  living  and  dead;  next  the 
wagons  and  the  unfortunates  who 
made  them  received  fitting  attention. 
Then  the  gumbo,  the  hill,  the  trail, 
the  territory  of  Montana,  the  con- 
tig^uous  British  possessions,  and  the 
American  continent;  then  with  a  final 
crash  which  withered  the  landscape  he 
threw  himself  upon  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus for  his  ever  having  "nosed 
around  into  what  was  none  of  his 
business,"  and  discovered  the  western 
world.  The  whole  oration  bad  been 
carefully  punctuated  by  explosive 
cracks  from  his  long  whip;  but  so  far 
as  results  were  concerned  he  might  as 
well  have  been  singing  the  Doxology 
to  the  oxen  and  fanning  them  with  a 
feather  duster;  diey  remained  "stead- 
fast, immovable." 

Then,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
apoplectic  collapse,  with  the  last  bit  of 
remaining  strength  Mr.  Press  Lewis 
sat  down  humbly  in  the  mud  and  in  a 
still,  small,  tearful  voice  said,  "Gentle- 
men, please  pull." 

Now,  whether  a  mosquito  bit  one 
of  the  lead  oxen,  or  what  it  was,  none 
shall  ever  know;  but  certain  it  is  that 
one  of  them  did  tben  and  there  lunge 
heavily  forward,  the  others  did  like- 
wise, and  up  the  hill  went  those  four 
lumbering  wagons  and  disappeared 
over  the  crest  Five  minutes  later  Mr. 
Press  Lewis,  silent,  hatless,  whipless, 
his  jaw  drooping,  stumbled  along  the 
trail  in  pursuit — B.  C.  d'E.,  in  Harper's 
Magcutine. 

Nonsenae  Rhymea 
I. 
There  was  a  young  maid  of  Passaic, 
Who  with  coughs  was  each  night  kept 
awa-ic; 
Till  the  doctor,  for  fee. 
Prescribed  a  troche. 
And    she     now    snores    in    measure 
trochaic. 

II. 
A  poet  whose  first  name  was  Peter, 
On  the  edge  of  Fame  often  did  teeter; 
But  he  sadly  lacked  might. 
And  his  verse  was  so  light. 
It    was    measured    by    common    g:as- 
meter. 

III. 
A  wise  man  exploring  the  Nile, 
Said,  "The  Sphinx  is,  no  doubt,  all  the 
style, 
But  yonder  there  be 
Other  ruins,  I  see. 
And  I'll  peer-mid  those  for  a  while." 

IV. 

Said  a  youth,  as  the  sleigh-bells  did 

jingle, 
"All  the  blood  in  my  veins  is  a-tingle 
When  I  think  that  for  me 
You  my  fair  bridle  be." 
But   she   said,   "I    remain,   dear    sur- 
cingle!" 
— Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade,  in  the 
Century. 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,    APKIL   8 

DoMBSTic. — ^The  Spanish  war  claims 
commission  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington,  and  adopted  rules  of  pro- 
cedure  Charles     R.     Flint    testified 

before  the  industrial  commission  in 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
great  combinations  of  capital.... The 
president  appointed  John  W.  Cable  to 
be  naval  officer  of  customs  at  Balti- 
more. 

Foreign. — ^Tung  Fu  Hsiang,  the 
noted  Mahometan  general,  has  re- 
belled against  the  emperor  of  China, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  the  assistance 
of  Prince  Tuan;  the  indemnity  sought 
by  the  powers  is  declared  to  be  greatly 

in  excess  of  China's  ability  to  pay 

French  detectives,  learning  of  a  plot 
to  kill  President  Loubet  on  his  visit  to 
the  Mediterranean,  took  extra  precau- 
tions for  his  safety;  the  president  ar- 
rived at  Nice,  where  he  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  officials  and 
the  people;  the  Italian  squadron  ar- 
rived at  Toulon,  to  take  part  in  the 

approaching   fetes A    warning   was 

issued  by  the  British  authorities  in 
Cape  Colony  that  after  April  12  rebels 
would  be  tried  under  the  old  common 
law,  which  included  the  death  penalty. 
...Many  arrests  of  disorderly  students 
were  made  by  the  police  of  Kharkoff, 
Russia. 

TUESDAY,   APRIL   p 

DouESTic.^-Advices  from  Manila 
said  that  Aguinaldo  had  signed  the 
peace    manifesto;     the    surrender    of 

many    insurgents    was    reported A 

statue  of  General  John  A.  Logan  was 
unveiled  in  Washington,  addresses  be- 
ing made  by  President  McKinley  and 

Senator  Depew Philander  C.  Knox, 

of  Pittsburg,  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  assumed  his  duties  as  attorney- 
general   of  the  United  States The 

navy  department  has  completed  a  coal- 
ing station  In  Mexico,  the  first  to  be 
established  by  the  United  States  on 
foreign  soil. 

Foreign.  —  The  Yangtse  viceroys 
have  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
throne,  urging  radical  reforms  in  the 
Chinese  system Lord  Kitchener  re- 
ported the  occupation  of  Pietersburg 
by  the  British  and  the  capture  of  sev- 
enty-five men  of  the  Fifth  infantry  and 
the  imperial  yeomanry  by  the  Boers. 
. .  .The  Russian  squadron  returned  to 
the  Riviera;  the  admiral  was  enter- 
tained at  Nice  by  President  Loubet, 

who  proposed  the  czar's  health The 

special  mission  to  announce  King  Ed- 
ward's accession  to  the  throne  was  well 
received  by  the  German   emperor 


Friedrich  Franz  IV,  grand  duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  assumed  rule 
over  the  duchy. 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL   10 

Domestic. — ^The  president  appointed 
Colonel  Wallace  F.  Randolph  chief  of 
the  artillery  corps  under  the  army  re- 
organization law.... P.  C.  Knox,  the 
new  attorney-general,  took  formal 
charge  of  his  office,  and  was  introduced 

to  the  United  States  supreme  court 

The  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
began  its  quadrennial  congress  in 
Washington. 

Foreign. — General  Botha  renewed 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for 
peace  in  South  Africa,  as  De  Wet's  ir- 
responsibility is  thought  to  devolve  all 
authority  on  him,  and  he  can  secure 
surrender  of  all  the  forces The  Jap- 
anese government  has  accepted  Rus- 
sia's assurances  in  regard  to  Man- 
churia  President    Loubet    met    the 

duke  of  Genoa  at  Toulon,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Collar  of  the  Order 
of  the  Annunciata,  the  gift  of  the  king 
of  Italy,  to  whom  he  sent  a  telegram 
of  thanks. . .  .A  new  cabinet  was  ap- 
pointed in  Venezuela  in  consequence  of 
the  assumption  of  the  provisional  pres- 
idency by  General  Castro. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL   II 

D  o  M  E  s  T I  c. — Martin  Delgado,  a 
former  leader  of  Filipino  rebels  in 
Iloilo,    has   been    appointed    governor 

of   that    province Chicago   packing 

firms  informed  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment that  the  British  government  had 
decided  to  exclude  American  beef  from 
army  contracts The  officers  and  ca- 
dets of  the  French  training  ship  Du- 
guay  Trouin  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  Ambassador 
Cambon  placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
of  Washington. 

Foreign. — A  dispatch  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg says  that  plots  against  the 
czar  are  not  approved  by  Russian  stu- 
dents  The   Lokal  Anseigtr  and  the 

Frankfurter  Zeitung  coafirm  the  report 
that  5,000  of  the  workmen  of  Herr 
Krupp  have  been  dismissed. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  12 

Domestic.  —  A  cable  dispatch  to 
Agoncillo,  in  Paris,  says  that  Sandico 
has  been  chosen  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Filipino  forces  and  dictator, 
to  succeed  Aguinaldo,  though  previous 
dispatches  said  that  Sandico  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans Captain 

Young,  in  Havana,  is  criticised  for  his 
imprisonment  of  two  Cuban  news- 
paper men  for  libel This  govern- 
ment has  proposed  to  the  powers  that 
the  indemnity  demanded  from   China 


be  reduced  one-half Secretary  Gage 

purchased  $1,000,000  short  term  4  per 
cent  bonds. 

Foreign.— The  viceroy  of  Nanking 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  British 
government  congratulating  him  upon 
his  success  in  opposing  the  Man- 
churian  convention.... According  to  a 
dispatch  from  Peking  a  robber  band  of 
four  Americans  and  four  Chinese  was 
recently  captured  by  a  German  outpost 

at  Tung-kia-Foo,  west  of  Tientsin 

The  British  government  favors  a  de-> 
mand  for  greater  trading  privileges  in 
China  rather  than  insistence  on  a  cash 
indemnity;  trade  prospects  in  China 
are  represented  as  gloomy. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL    I3 

Domestic — Archbishop  Chapelle,  the 
papal  delegate  to  the  Philippines,  has 
been  summoned  to  Rome ;  trials  of  com- 
missary officers  accused  of  fraud  began 
in  Manila,  and  testimony  was  given  to 
show  that  illegal  sales  of  flour  had  been 
made The  Quban  constitutional  con- 
vention at  Havana  decided  by  resolu- 
tion not  to  go  on  record  for  or  against 
the  Piatt  amendment,  but  to  await  the 
return  of  the  commission  which  will 
visit  Washington The  navy  depart- 
ment was  informed  by  Admiral  Schley 
that  he  had  hauled  down  his  flag  as 
commander  of  the  South  Atlantic 
squadron,  at  Montevideo,  and  sailed  for 
the  United  States James  M.-  Water- 
bury  and  others  testified  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  before  the  in- 
dustrial commission  in  Washington. 

Foreign. — Formal  notice  has  been 
given  to  all  the  powers  participating 
that  the  permanent  arbitration  court  at 
The  Hague  has  been  constituted. ...The 
indemnity  claims'  of  European  countries 
against  China  are  said  to  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Russia,  $90,000,000; 
France,  $65,000,000;  Germany,  $60,000,- 
000,  and  England,  $22,500,000. 

SUNDAY,    APRIL    I4 

Domestic. — A  system  of  submarine 
signalling  has  been  tested  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  its  successful  operation  has 
been  announced Anti-Tammany  De- 
mocrats issued  a  call  for  Democratic  re- 
volt against  the  organization. 

Foreign. — Government  of  Korea  has 
decided  to  build  thirty-two  coast  fort- 
resses to  resist  a  possible  Japanese  in- 
vasion  A  sensational  political  crisis 

exists  in  Seoul,  capital  of  Korea A 

Russian  company  has  been  formed  to 
work  the  natural  resources  of  Mongolia, 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Rus- 
sian government;  the  list  of  Russian 
Easter  promotions  and  decorations  m- 
dudes  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  foreign 
minister,  and  his  assistant.  Prince  Obo- 
lenskL 


WHEN  IN  CHICAGO 

Recollect  that  the  Monon  Route  and 
C  H.  &  D.  Railway  is  the  best  line  to 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  the  South. 
The  Monon  Route  to  Louisville  gives 
stop-over  on  all  tickets  at  West  Baden 
and  French  Lick  Springs.  City  Ticket 
Office,  232  Clark  St,  Chicago.  Depot, 
Dearborn  Station. 
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BUSINESS    AND     FINANCE 


The  Business   Situation 

Stlir«-H  and  Condensed  for  Pubuc  Opinion 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

The  commercial  and  financial  papers 
anite  in  taking  a  bright  view  of  the 
outlook  in  all  branches  of  trade.  The 
8eat  of  greatest  strength  is  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  while  textiles  evince  the 
most  irregularity.  Money  is  firmer,  as 
is  natural,  in  view  of  the  enlarged  vol- 
uine  of  spring  trade  and  the  putting 
through  of  large  financial  arrangements, 
but  no  particular  stringency  is  looked 
for.  Bank  clearings,  swelled  by  heavy 
stock  speculation,  are  of  large  volume 
for  a  shortened  week,  due  to  religious 
observances.  Building  is  active,  the 
greatest,  in  fact,  for  years,  and  lumber, 
hardware,  paints  and  kindred  lines  share 
in  the  good  feeling.  Railroad  earnings 
are  very  favorable,  gains  over  progres- 
sive increases  in  former  years  being  re- 
corded. Foreign-trade  reports  are  still 
quite  favorable,  decreases  in  cotton  ex- 
ports being  offset  by  gains  in  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  exports.  Despite  the  un- 
questionably quieter  tone  of  export  trade 
is  manufactures,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Americans  are  still  reaping  some  advan- 
tages from  their  superiority  in  certain 
lines  "of  iron  and  steel.  Retail  trade  has 
been  helped  by  better  weather  in  most 
sections,  and,  while  spring  jobbing  is 
smaller  at  several  markets,  improved  re- 
tail trade  conditions  are  expected  to  help 
reorder  business. 

ntpn  AND  STEEL 

Iron  and  steel  are  aggressively  strong. 
Despite  the  fact  that  pig-iron  production 
is  dose  to  the  maximum  of  last  year, 
stocks  are  still  decreasing.  The  fixing 
of  Bessemer-ore  rates  at  $4.25  per  ton 
has  been  a  pleasant  surprise  to  independ- 
ent producers,  who  can  figure  reason- 
able profits  at  present  prices  for  iron. 
Good  sales  of  iron  and  billets  are  noted 
»t  Pittsburg  at  last  week's  prices.  Fin- 
ished products  are  active,  and  most  mills 
«re  sold  ahead  beyond  July.  Despite 
the  drop  in  export  trade,  some  good  or- 
ders are  being  received.  Plates  are 
higher,  and  an  advance  in  bars  is  noted 
from  St.  Louis.  Copper  has  sympa- 
thized with  the  stock  market,  and  is  re- 
ported higher  abroad. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Cotton  goods  note  some  slight  im- 
provement in  tone,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  at  the  pre- 
vailing concession  in  prices.  Wool  is 
<l<uet,  and  some  weakness  in  washed 
wool  is  noted.  High  water  in  the  New 
England  rivers  has  rendered  much  ma- 
chinery idle,  but  this  curtailment  has 
betn  rather  welcomed.      Cotton  is   % 


cent  lower  again  on  large  movement, 
which  is  expected  to  heavily  exceed  last 
year.  The  low  price  of  cotton  is  still  a 
deterrent  to  trade  at  the  south,  and  talk 
of  restriction  of  the  anticipated  increase 
in  acreage  is  heard.  Planting  is,  how- 
ever, being  actively  pushed,  and  retail 
trade  is  for  this  reason  still  quieter. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat  has  apparently  discounted  the 
good  crop  reports,  and  better  export 
buying  of  both  wheat  and  flour  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  change  from  a  bearish  to  a 
more  cheerful  tone  in  that  cereal.  The 
gain  in  price,  however,  is  a  slight  one. 
The  slight  decline  in  corn  is  a  result  of 
Chicago  manipulation.  The  high  price 
of  late  has  tended  to  restrict  the  here- 
tofore heavy  shipments  abroad.  The 
government  wheat-crop  report  confirms 
earlier  advices  as  to  satisfactory  winter- 
sown  grain  conditions  and  points  to  a 
possible  approximate  yield  of  440,000,000 
to  460,000,000  bushels,  providing,  which 
is,  of  course,  hardly  possible,  that  pres- 
ent conditions  are  maintained  to  harvest. 
That  part  of  the  government  report  re- 
ferring to  feared  damage  from  Hessian 
fly  was  of  a  rather  alarmist  tone,  but 
advices  to  Bradstreefs  do  not  seem  to 
bear  this  out.  Kansas  state  crop  reports 
are  the  best  ever  known,  and  the  entire 
Missouri  valley  reports  glowing  pros- 
pects. Corn  exports  for  the  week  ag- 
gregate 2,623,284  bushels,  against  2,799,- 
443  bushels  in  this  week  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

A/r.  13,  1901.    A^.  14,  ijoob 

Floor,  stfsht.  wint l3.4o<S«3.eo   «3.3S(S)«3.55 

Wheat,  No.  a  red  77>i<:.  77JiC. 

Com,  No,  a  mixed 49^c.  46c. 

Oats,  No.  a aokc.  s8^c. 

Rye,  No.  a  Western  60c.  63KC. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 8^c.  9  13-16C. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 jjic.  3MC. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X 74^350.  30031c. 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg a«iS'37c.  35c. 

Pork  mess  new ti5.co(Sti6.so  t>3-'5ra$i3.75 

L^rd, prime,  cont't S-75C.  7-4oc. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery azc.  aoc. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.C).F....      la^c.  J3'/itS^c. 

Sugar,  centrif.  96^ 4  3.3ac.  4)3^. 

Suffar,  granulated 5.35C.  S.'SC. 

Coffee,  No.  7iob'e  lots  ..            7c.  Jjic 

Petroleum,  ridged,  7.6sc.  9-9'^- 

*lron,  Bess,    pig Si7>oo  934.90 

*Steel  billets,  ton fwiis  ♦35.00 

Steel  rails 936.00  l35.co 

Copper,  lake  lug.  lb 17.00c.  17  ooc. 

Leadflb   4.37^c.  470c. 

Tin.lb   20.00C  jo.yic. 

*Pittsbuig. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

Gross  railway  earnings  by  100  sys- 
tems for  March  aggregate  $56459,887,  a 
gain  of  7.4  per  cent  over  1900,  and  fol- 
lowing a  gain  a  year  ago  over  1899  in 
the  same  month  of  12.5  per  cent.  The 
granger  roads  alone  of  American  roads 
show  decreases,  the  latter  of  1.2  per 
cent.  The  gains  are  as  high  as  22.9  per 
cent  on  the  southwestern  roads,  and  as 
low  as  5.5  per  cent  on  the  central-west- 
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eading  Stand  and 

evolving  Book  Case 

Shelves     ....  15x15  ia» 

Adjustable  Top    .  14x18" 

Between  Shelves  la  " 

Height  from  Floor  la  " 

Height  Over  All  34  •• 

AH  Hard  Wood  Weli 
Finished. 
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em  lines.  For  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  earnings  of  loo  roads  aggregate 
$155331,891,  a  gain  over  last  year  of  6.7 
per  cent,  following  a  gain  of  16^  per 
cent  in  1900  over  1899,  and  progressive 
increases  over  previous  years  for  a  long 
tune  past 

Financial 

tarn  MONKY  MAXXST 
Brrndttrmt;  N«v  York,  April  it 
More  activity  and  interest  made  their 
appearance  in  the  New  York  loan  mar- 
ket than  have  been  seen  for  some  time 
back.  It  is  duly  noted,  however,  that 
the  higher  tendency  of  interest  rates 
has  checked  gold  exports  altogether, 
and,  though  the  stock  market  specula- 
tion has  not  lost  its  bullish  tone,  money 
market  conditions  have  led  to  a  some- 
what more  conservative  feeling  in  Wall 
street  Funds  also  seem  to  be  attracted 
to  New  York  from  the  interior,  and, 
though  tenders  for  only  $1,000,000  of 
bonds  to  the  treasury  were  accepted,  it 
is  known  that  about  $10,000,000  of  gov- 
ernments have  been  offered  and  would 
be  sold  at  a  figure  which  Secretary 
Gage  would  accept  if  the  money  mar- 
ket's condition  made  such .  a  step  neces- 
sary. Call  loans  have  been  firm  at 
4K@5  per  cent,  and  the  rate  several 
times  touched  6  per  cent  Time  money 
was  less  liberally  offered  than  of  late, 
and  4  per  cent  was  quoted  for  short 
and  4^  per  cent  for  long  arrangements. 
The  demand  for  money  on  industrial 
securities,  particularly  the  United  States 
steel  stocks,  was  large,  but  was  liberally 
met.  Mercantile  paper  was  quiet,  with 
limited  buying  demands  and  a  small 
supply,  rates  being  4@4^  per  cent  for 
prime  double  names. 

KMtEIGN   KXCHANGB 

Higher  rates  for  money  have  been 
the  dominant  influence  in  connection 
with  dealings  in  exchange.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  call-loan  quotations  at 
New  York  to  6  per  cent  at  once  caused 
a  decline  in  the  actual  rates  for  ster- 
ling of  %@H  and  put  an  end  to  further 
gold  exports.  In  this  latter  respect 
the  hardening  of  money  has  had  a  ben- 
eficial effect,  as  money  market  condi- 
tions abroad  are  unsettled,  and  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  British  consols 
creates  a  demand  for  gold  abroad, 
against  which  firmer  money  here  is  the 
best  protection.  Apart  from  this,  the 
exchange  market  was  without  any 
special  features.  Inquiry  was  re- 
stricted, and  the  supply  of  commercial 
bills  is  relatively  small.  Posted  rates 
remained  at  4.8554@4.89,  and  actual 
business  in  demand  sterling,  after 
closing  last  week  at  4.88@4.88j^,  fell 
to  4S7H®4-S7H,  long  sterling  bills 
and  continental  exchange  being  cor- 
respondingly lower. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate $2,512,082,880,  a  decrease  of  1.4 
per  cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of 
33.9  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  of  18 
per  cent  over  1899.  Outside  New  York 
the  gain  over  a  year  ago  is  12  per  cent. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

Considerable    irregtularity    was    seen 


PUBLIC   OPINION 

in  stock  market  price  movements  at 
New  York  this  week.  Higher  money 
rates,  call  loans  rising  to  6  per  cent, 
caused  heavy  reaKztng  and  renewed 
short  selling,  but  continued  confident 
talk  about  the  Burlington  and  other 
railroad  deals  checked  the  declines  and 
resulted  in  further  advances.  Senti- 
ment is  generally  bullish,  but  higher 
money  rates  create  conservatism  in 
speculative  quarters.  Industrial  stocks 
have  been  quiet,  the  United  States 
steel  securities  holding  steady  and  cop- 
per stocks  strong.  Various  additional 
railroad  deals  and  other  combinations 
are  suggested  as  being  under  negotia- 
tion. Adverse  criticism  of  American 
securities  by  leading  German  papers 
has  caused  foreign  selling  here'.  Bonds 
and  other  investment  securities  con- 
tinue strong,  and  are  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  higher  money. 

* 

The  Drift  of  Trade  with  Cnba 
Imports  into  Cuba  from  Europe  are 
increasing,  while  those  from  the  United 
States  are  decreasing.  The  reports  of 
the  treasury  bureau  of  statistics  show  a 
falling  off  in  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States  in  the 
eight  months  ending  with  February, 
1901,  while  the  reports  of  the  insular 
bureau  of  the  war  department  in  charge 
of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  also  show  a 
decrease  in  Cuban  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  an  increase  in  Cuban 
imports  from  the  European  countries. 
In  the  eight  months  ending  with  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  according  to  the  treasury 
bureau  of  statistics,  the  domestic  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  were  $16,023,436,  against 
$16,412,547  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year;  while  the  war  department 
statement  for  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September,  1900,  shows  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  Cuba  of 
^525,659,  against  $28,094,030  in  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  same  statement  of  the  war  depart- 
ment which  shows  a  fall  of  $3,500,000 
in  Cuban  imports  from  the  United 
States  shows  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,- 
000  in  imports  from  Europe,  the  figures 
of  European  imports  in  nine  months  of 
1900  being  $21,559,239,  and  in  the  nine 
months  of  1899  $19,4)81,660,  while  the 
Cuban  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom alone  in  nine  months  of  1900  were 
$8,297,865,  against  $6,598,582  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  preceding 
year.  Taking  the  entire  list  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  it  is  found  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  imports  into  Cuba  in  the 
1900  period  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding 
year. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  im- 
ports by  classes  shows  that  European 
manufacturers  are  rapidly  and  vigorous- 
ly invading  the  Cuban  field  under  the 
very  eyes  of  their  American  rivals. 
England  and  Germany  especially  are 
increasing  their  exports  to  that  island, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  or 
value  of  the  various  classes  of  manu- 
factured goods  supplied  to  Cuba  by 
those    countries   and    by   the    United 
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Lyons  Silks. 

Latest  Importations  for  Evening  Wear. 

White  Silks  and  Satins  for  Wedding  Gowns. 
Novelties  for  Bridesmaids'  Dresses. 

Dress   Goods. 

Wash  Fabrics,  Organdies,  Silk  and 
Wool  Fabrics. 

Cloths. 

Light-weight  Cloths  for  Summer  Wear. 
Outing,  Golf,  and  Bicycle  Suitings. 

Hosiery. 

Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

NEW  YORK. 


Soda  Water  in 
Your  Own  Home 

AT  ONE  CENT  A    GLASS 

You  can  have  a  complete  Soda  Fonntam  at 
trifling  expeoae  in  your  home.    Consists  of  a 

Spd^rklets 

apparatus  for  making  all  drinks  sparkling.  It 
is  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
for  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  asefiectiv^y 
as  though  you  owned  a  $  i  ,000  Soda  Fountain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  icio,ooo  country 
homes  we  make  this  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottle,  with  lyphon,  complete 
a  boxes  of  SPARKLE1"S,  ten  in  a  box 
I  bottle  of  Koot  Beer  Extract,  pore  synqi 
I        "  Gmger  Ale        "  " 

I        "         Vamlla 
I        "         Sanaparilla     "  " 

I        "         Raspberry        "  " 

I        •'         Strawberry       "  " 

I        "         Vichy  Tablets    .    (loinbotUe) 
I        "         Citrate  Magnesia  Tablets    " 

Regular  price,     -  -     $5  00 

Introductory  price  to  the 
first  ioo,oK>,    ...     S3  00 

Delivered,  exoressage  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  these 
add  so  cents  for  additional  expressa^. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  difierent  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  your  taste,  at  aver, 
age  cost  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

S^W^in  addition  to  makin?  the  finest  soda  in 
the  world,  SPARKLETS  will  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  ail  germs  and 
clear  impurities  from  unhealthy  water.  Yon 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one.  Remit  S3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  orany  con- 
venient way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
home. 

Th«  Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Co. 
25th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  CUT 
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States  may  prove  interesting  and  per- 
haps suggestive  to  American  manufac- 
turers and  mercliants.  Imports  of  boots 
and  shoes  into  Cuba,  for  instance,  from 
the  United  States  in  the  nine  months 
of  1900  were  86,643  pairs,  and  from 
Spain  428,889  pairs.  Of  shoes  and  san- 
dals the  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  the  nine  months  of  1900  were  177.399 
pairs  and  from  Spain  1,269,793  pairs. 

Of  iron  in  the  form  of  ingots,  bars 
and  sheets  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1900 
were  $403,645,  against  $810,217  in  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  year; 
wl^ile  from  the  United  Kingdom  the 
imports  of  the  same  class  increased 
from  $98,749  during  the  six  months  of 
1899  to  $205,770  in  the  same  months  of 
1900. 

Under  the  head  of  "AH  other  manu- 
factures of  fibers,"  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  dropped  from  $81,337  in 
the  nine  months  of  1899  to  $12,586  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1900;  while 
during  the  same  period  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  $967,- 
232  to  $1,336,3^;  those  from  Spain 
from  $157,175  to  $182,900;  and  those 
from  France  from  $38,636  to  $69,943. 

4p 

Various  Topics 

The  official  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  for  March  is 
4,964,359  tons,  as  compared  with  3,150,- 
000  tons  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago. 

The  annual  report  of  the  London 
stock  exchange  shows  profits  of  £180,- 
000,  to  be  divided  among  1,157  pro- 
prietors, whose  dividend  is  75  per  cent. 

New  York  clearing  house  exchanges 
Tuesday  amounted  to  $437,852,980,  the 
high-water  mark  for  one  day's  busi- 
ness. Prior  to  Tuesday  the  record 
had  been  that  of  January  2  last,  when 
the  exchanges  totaled  $427,903,261. 

Vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
during  the  nine  months  ended  March 
31,  1901,  numbered  753  of  246,793  gross 
tons.  The  increase  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  this  year  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  has  been 
50,825  tons,  of  which  40,912  tons  are 
credited  to  the  great  lakes. 

Twenty-two  Pennsylvania  flour  mills, 
representing  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  that  state,  have  combined, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  The 
greater  quantity  of  the  new  concern's 
product  will  be  for  export  over  sea. 

The  Reading  coal  and  iron  company 
and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  com- 
pany have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  work  their  collieries  half  time 
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only,  dating  from  April  i.  Heavy 
stocks  were  mined  in  anticipation  of 
a  miners'  strike,  and  these  stocks  must 
be  reduced. 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  stock 
exchange    during    March    compare   as 
follows  with  March,  1900: 
March 
1901. 

Governments    $141,320 

Stocks,  shares  ..  26,828,533 
State  and  railroad 

bonds 132,560,500 

Stock  scrip  56,700 

East-bound  shipments  from  Chicago 
last  week  aggregated  197,660  barrels  of 
flour,  a  decrease  of  18,485  barrels  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week; 
3,677,000  bushels  of  grain,  a  decrease 
of  140,000  bushels,  and  21,296  tons  of 
provisions,  an  increase  of  868  tons. 

The  total  of  new  industries  con- 
structed in  the  south  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1900  was  513,  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  year 
718,  as  compiled  and  published  by  the 
Chattanooga  Tradesman.  The  total  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1901  is  923,  or  an  in- 
crease of  205  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1900  and  410  over  the  last  quarter  of 
that  year. 

The  monthly  blast  furnace  report  of 
the  Iron  Age  shows  that  the  increase 
in  capacity  has  not  been  as  rapid  in 
March  as  was  expected,  the  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  producing  on  April 
I  at  the  rate  of  288,766  tons  weekly, 
compared  with  284,825  tons  on  March 
1.  While  some  new  furnaces  have 
been  started,  other  stacks  have  been 
forced  to  blow  out  for  repairs.  What 
is  striking,  though  expected,  is  that 
the  furnace  stocks  have  declined  67,000 
tons  during  March,  another  proof  of 
the  enormous  current  consumption. 

Information  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  what  amounts  to  a  gigantic 
trust,  embracing  every  linen  spinning 
concern  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
has  reached  the  state  department  in  a 
report  from  United  States  Consul 
Mahin,  at  Reichenberg,  Austria.  For 
some  time,  says  the  consul,  it  has  been 
understood  that  the  Austrian,  German, 
and  Belgian  spinners  of  linen  thread 
had  decided  to  unite  in  a  reduction  of 
product  From  Paris  has  come  the 
news  that  the  French  spinners  also  are 
to  join  in  reducing  the  output  of  the 
-mills.  The  object  is  believed  to  be  to 
steady,  and  possibly  to  enhance,  the 
price  of  linen  yarn.  Makers  of  linen 
doth  have,  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
suffered  from  the  high  price  of  yam, 
and  this  enormous  combination  will 
make  conditions  still  worse,  says  the 
consul 
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If  so,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  of- 
fers the  best  and  cleanest  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo.  The 
dining  cars  are  admitted  to  be  second 
to  none  in  the  world,  either  in  point  of 
excellence  or  in  point  of  service. 
Meals  are  a  la  carte,  which  means: 
"Order  what  you  want,  and  pay  only 
for  what  you  order." 
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The  Millionaire  Radical:  Tom  L.Johnson 

Chicago  (III.)  Record-Herald  (Rep.) 

Keep  your  eye  on  Tom  Johnson,  of  Cleveland.  He 
is  a  presidential  possibility. 

Tom  Johnson  has  long  been  a  picturesque  charac- 
ter. As  street  railroad  magnate,  congressman,  single 
taxer,  socialist,  politician,  philosopher,  and  good  fel- 
low, he  has  added  to  the  gayety  of  the  nation  for  many 
years.  He  has  just  been  elected  mayor  of  Cleveland 
by  a  sweeping  majority,  while  the  rest  of  his  ticket 
went  down  to  defeat.  Remember  that  Cleveland  is  a 
Republican  stronghold.  Remember  that  it  is  the  home 
of  Mark  Hanna.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Democracy  are  scanning  Tom  as  a  possible  Moses? 
It  is  true  that  Johnson  is  for  sound  money,  but  the 


financial  issue  may  be  buried  under  new  issues  three 
years  hence.  Johnson,  by  his  election,  becomes  the 
most  conspicuous  exponent  of  certain  reform  and  so- 
cialistic ideas,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  headed 
toward  socialism. 

Tom  Johnson  is  a  robber  baron.  He  doesn't  deny 
it.  He  has  a  fortune  estimated  at  $4,000,000  to 
$8,000,000.  He  has  made  it  out  of  special  privileges 
granted  by  the  people  and  out  of  high  street  car  fares. 
'He  has  plundered  his  millions  from  the  people  under 
the  prevailing  economic  system.  He  has  boldly  pro- 
claimed the  robbery  for  years  past.  He  told  it  in  con- 
gress. He  announced  it  on  the  stump.  He  explained 
it  in  writing.  Yet  he  was  elected  may<M"  of  Cleveland 
on  a  platform  demanding  3-cent  street  car  fares  and 
denouncing  the  giving  away  of  valuable  privileges. 


TOM  L.  JOHNSON 

In  congress  Johnson  was  a. rampant  free  trader. 
He  boasted  that  the  steel  rail  pool  paid  him  $30,000  a 
year  on  condition  that  he  made  no  rails  for  steam 
roads.  He  used  to  go  among  his  employees  at  Johns- 
town and  advise  them  to  vote  against  the  Republican 
party.  "You  see  I  am  getting  rich  out  of  the  protec- 
tive tariff,  don't  you  ?"  was  his  argument.  "What  are 
you  getting  out  of  it  ?    A  bare  living." 

Lit  the  world  cry  "Inconsistent  I  Insincere  I"  He 
at  least  had  the  grace  and  the  honesty  while  grabbing 
his  millions  not  to  make  a  pretense  of  philanthropy. 
He  did  not  play  the  hypocrite  then.  The  people  ap- 
parently believe  he  is  not  going  to  begin  a  career  of 
hsrpocrisy  now.  Tom  Johnson  is  rich  beyond  the  ava- 
rice of  the  average  man.  He  has  thrown  off  business. 
He  has  sold  out  his  street  railroads  and  his  steel  plants. 
He  has  put  his  millions  into  gilt-edged  bonds.  All  he 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  clip  coupons  and  sign  checks. 
He  says  he  is  going  to  devote  l^e  remainder  of  his  life 
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WAIT  TILL  THB  OLD  MAN  WAKB8  XJ9.—Dilrttl  TrOmm 


to  the  welfare  of  the  people.    Tom  Johnson  is  mayor 
of  Cleveland.    He  has  his  eyes  on  the  governor's  chair 
at  Colombus.    And  then — well,  governors  of   Ohio 
have  been  nominated  for  president  before  this. 
Correapondence  C\ixq»%o  AmerUan  (X)cra) 

Qeveland  has  suddenly  been  turned  into  a  labora- 
tory for  the  working  out  of  gjreat  municipal  problems. 
The  new  mayor  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  by  tiie  sudden  stroke  through  which  he  seized 
his  ofiSce,  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  predecessor  from 
signing  away  a  large  part  of  the  lake  front  to  a  railway 
company.  He  has  ordered  dangerous  buildings  torn 
down,  has  set  policemen  at  the  doors  of  immoral  dens, 
and  has  begun  to  organize  a  department  of  the  city 
government  for  the  equalization  of  taxes — a  system 
that  will  make  the  franchise  owners  bear  their  just 
share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  He  has  gone  at  the 
public  problems  of  this  great  and  rich  city  as  Grover 
Cleveland  attacked  the  political  corruption  of  BufiFalo, 
but  he  goes  deeper  than  Mr.  Cleveland  ever  went. 
Words  can  hardly  express  the  sense  of  energy  con- 
veyed by  the  personality  of  this  extraordinary  man,  yet 
nature  has  given  him  the  plump,  laughing,  unwrinkled 
aspect  of  an  ease-lover.  For  all  that  his  good-natured, 
round  figure  and  jolly  face  show,  he  might  be  an  ami- 
able, lazy,  mediaeval  abbot. 

Interview  ia  the  New  York  fournal (Deta.) 

"I  am  not  a  reformer,"  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "I  dis- 
like that  word.  It  suggests  a  crab-like  motion  to  me. 
It  is  identified  with  backward  movement.  I  don't  want 
to  be  known  as  a  reformer.  1  want  to  see  progress 
made  in  our  cities — real  progress,  not  sham  reform. 

"The  worst  evils  of  municipal  government  and  mu-- 
nicipal  politics  are  due  to  the  struggle  for  valuable 
public  franchises.  That  is  the  main  source  of  corrup- 
tion. When  we  have  put  the  street  railway  companies 
and  other  private  owners  of  municipal  monopolies  out 
of  politics,  we  have  solved  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
problems  of  city  government.  So  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  grant  these  valuable  franchises  to  private  com- 
panies, the  companies  will  remain  in  politics,  and  will, 
as  a  rule,  control  politics  for  their  own  ends. 

"It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  corruption  in 
the  police  force,  or  corruption  in  the  board  of  alder- 
men, while  we  ignore  the  all-moving  power  which 
■dominates  and  demoralizes  municipal  politics.  Of 
course  you  will  have  corruption,  of  course  you  will 
liave  official  incompetency  and  official  cowardice,  until 
you  remove  from  politics  altogether  the  struggle  for 
private  ownership  of  public  franchises.  That  is  the 
overwhelming  issue  in  municipal  politics  today." 

Baltimore  (Md.)  American  (Kep.) 

^      No  politician  of  recent  years  has  exhibited  greater 


political  sagacity  than  has  been  shown  in  the  past  few 
days  by  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  rtew  mayw  of 
Cleveland.  The  task  before  him  is  a  huge  one,  and 
will  require  his  undivided  attention  for  tix  two  years 
of  his  term.  Despite  this  fact,  he  has  been  widely 
boomed  for  the  governorship  of  Ohio,  the  senat(»-ship 
to  succeed  Foraker,  and  the  presidency  in  1904.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  Johnson  does  not  countenance  the 
work  of  the  Johnson  boomers.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
he  recently  said :  "It  will  take  all  of  two  years  for  me 
to  come  an)rwhere  near  complying  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  friends  here  (in  Cleveland),  and  to  that 
end  I  expect  to  devote  the  whole  of  my  time,  and  will 
not  become  a  candidate  for  either  office  mentioned." 
Here  is  a  man  with  some  appreciation  of  the  grant  of 
a  public  office.  Johnson  aims  to  succeed  in  the  work 
he  has  undertaken  before  asking  the  people  for  fiuther 
honors.  In  determining  upon  this  sort  of  a  pdicjr 
Johnson  has  shown  a  grade  of  political  sagacity  that 
others  would  do  well  to  emulate.  He  has  set  out  to 
win  public  favor  by  meriting  it,  instead  of  trying  to 
corral  it  through  shrewd  manipulation  of  his  office. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Gleie{Dcm.) 
Ever  since  Grover  Cleveland  broke  a  trail  from  a 
mayor's  chair  to  the  White  House,  the  presidential 
lightning  rod  has  been  attached  to  many  a  dty  hall. 
Hence  the  new  magistrate  of  the  Ohioan  metropolis 
has  aroused  the  prophets.  For  the  present  at  least 
the  Democratic  men  and  measures  of  1896  and  1900 
are  laid  aside  and  conflicting  tendencies  within  the 
party  are  clearing  the  way  for  a  new  struggle  on  a 
new  platform  for  the  mastery  of  the  organization.  If 
the  cause  of  the  radicals  should  be  championed  by  a 
man  so  resourceful  and  experienced  as  Tom  Johnson, 
the  conservatives  would  be  met  with  their  own  we^ 
ons  and  then  would  come  the  tug  of  war. 

Sales  by  Neutrals  to  Belligerents 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus 

The  United  States  circuit  court  at  New  Orleans 
promptly  dissolved  the  temporary  injunction  obtained 
in  the  test  case  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  horses  and 
mules  from  New  Orleans  to  South  Africa  for  the  use 
of  the  British  army,  brought  by  General  Samuel  Pres- 
ton, of  the  Boer  army;  Consul-General  Charles  D. 
Pierce,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Edward  Van 
Ness,  of  New  York.  The  case  involved  the  considw- 
ation  of  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  the  Alabama  claims  to 
arbitration.  The  article  declares  that  a  neutral  govern- 
ment is  bound  not  to  pfermit  either  belligerent  to  make 
use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  other,  "or  for  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
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newal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms  or 
the  recruitment  of  men." 

The  court  held  that  the  transactions  between  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  officers  or  agents  of  the 
British  government,  were  purely  private  mercantile 
matters  over  which  the  judiciary  had  no  jurisdiction, 
the  horses  and  mules  being  bought  in  neutral  territory. 
Judge  Parlange  said : 

If  the  complainants  could  be  heard  to  assert  here  rights 
personal  to  themselves  -  in  the  treaty  invaded,  and  if  the 
mules  and  horses  involved  in  this  cause  are  munitions  of 
war,  all  of  which  is  disputed  by  the  defendants,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  United  States 
intended,  by  the  declaration  of  the  treaty  (of  Washington, 
May  8,  1871),  to  subvert  the  well  established  principle  of 
international  law  that  the  private  citizens  of  a  neutral  nation 
can  lawfully  sell  supplies  to  belligerents. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose,  a  priori,  that  the 
United  States  would  have  done  so,  and  would  have  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  most  serious  and  extensive  derangement  or  the 
injury  to  the  commerce  of  our  citizens,  whenever  two  or 
more  foreign  nations  should  go  to  war;  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty,  especially  when  its  history 
and  purposes  are  considered,  which  would  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  insisted  upon  inserting  therein  a  new 
principle  of  international  law  from  which  the  g^reatest  dam- 
age might  result  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  which 
was  absolutely  different  from  and  antagonistic  to  the  rule 
and  policy  which  the  government  of  this  country  has  hereto- 
fore strenuously  and  invariably  followed. 

Had  there  been  any  reasonable  chance  that  these 
shipments  could  be  stopped  as  violations  of  our  neu- 
trality laws,  some  action  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken  a  year  or  more  ago  by  Boer  sympathizers  in  this 
country  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  United  States 
courts.  But  the  right  of  citizens  of  neutral  countries 
to  sell  "contraband  of  war"  to  belligerents  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  indisputable  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  rights  of  the  Boers  and  the  British  to 
buy  supplies  here  are  co-equal ;  but  the  Boers,  having 
no  navy  or  seaports,  are  at  an  obvious  disadvantage. 
Denver  (Colo.)  Refmblican 
Whether  the  shipment  of  mules  to  South  Africa 
under  the  circumstances  is  a  violation  of  llie  neutrality 
laws  is  a  matter  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Boer  government — which  is  largely  msrthical — and  not 
between  any  s)mipathizer  with  the  Boers  and  the  per- 
son proposing  to  ship  the  mules.  If  the  decision  in 
this  instance  had  been  against  the  shipment  it  would 
be  expedient  to  lay  the  subject  before  congress  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  requisite  legislation  to  correct 
the  matter  and  prohibit  such  actions  in  the  future. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  should  not  be  subject  to 


disturbances  of  this  kind  at  the  instance  of  a  private 
citizen  or  a  foreigner  prompted  by  sympathy  with  one 
of  the  belligerents. 

England  and  Our  Beef 

Chicago  (111.)  Inter-Oetan 

The  report  that  the  British  government  has  de- 
cided to  buy  only  "home-bred"  beef  for  its  army  is 
not  in  itself  of  great  importance.  While  our  sales  of 
beef  for  British  army  use  have  been  considerable, 
especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African 
war,  they  are  but  a  small  part  of  our  total  sales  in 
the  British  market.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  intimation 
of  any  intention  to  restrict  our  access  to  that  market, 
except  in  so  far  as  army  supplies  are  concerned.  The 
advices  so  far  received  indicate  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  resolved  to  do  just  what  the  United 
States  does  in  purchasing  supplies  for  public  use. 
Our  government  prefers  domestic  products  and  buys 
them  whenever  they  do  not  cost  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  above  foreign  products.  It  would  seem 
that  the  British  government  has  resolved  formally  to 
adopt  a  similar  policy.  Whether  the  British  taxpayer 
will  patiently  submit  to  the  higher  cost  of  feeding  the 
army  which  this  will  probably  involve  is  another 
question.  The  most  interesting  point  about  this  new 
policy  is  its  apparent  indication  of  a  resolution  to  take 
a  practical-  step  toward  imperial  federation.  "Home- 
bred" will  doubtless  be  construed  to  include  the 
products  of  the  British  colonies.  Then  if  England 
finds  that  her  army  can  be  fed  almost  as  cheaply  as 
now  without  going  outside  the  empire,  the  next  step 
will  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  tariff  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  colonial  products.  If  England  should 
establish  an  imperial  customs  union  with  her  colonies 
many  important  American  industries  would  have  to 
be  reorganized. 

Omaha  (Neb.  )^<r« 

The  decision  of  the  British  government  to  supply 
the  army  with  only  home-grown  beef  will  make  some 
difference  in  our  meat  exports  to  England,  but  this, 
according  to  the  British  statement,  will  not  be  nearly 
so  serious  as  was  apprehended  when  the  decision  be- 
came known.  It  appears  that  the  new  regulation  ap- 
plies only  to  refrigerated  beef  bought  for  the  army  in 
the  open  market,  the  total  weekly  purchases  of  which, 
according  to  the  director  of  contracts,  amount  to 
barely  2  per  cent  of  the  weekly  imports  of  such  beef 
into  England  from  the  United  States.  While  this 
means,  of  course,  a  loss  of  trade  to  American  beef  ex- 
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porters  of  several  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the  reg- 
ulation being  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  home 
cattle-growers  and  involving  no  discrimination,  ob- 
viously our  government  can  raise  no  proper  objection 
to  it.  This  will  probably  be  the  response  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  to  the  request  of  the  packers  for 
any  assistance  it  can  render.  At  all  events,  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  at  the  action  of 
the  British  government,  since  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  it.  The  suggestion  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  proceedings  in- 
stituted at  New  Orleans  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
horses  and  mules  to  the  British  in  South  Africa  is 
justly  characterized  in  a  London  dispatch  as  absurd, 
the  fact  being  that  the  new  regulation  was  decided 
on  in  advance  of  the  New  Orleans  proceedings. 

Report  of  th«   Committee  of  Fifteen 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Committee  of  Fifteen,  has  promulgated  its  pre- 
liminary report  of  operations  since  its  organization, 
November  27  last,  and  of  its  present  and  future  aims. 
The  report  incorporates  its  declaration  of  policy :  (i) 
To  investigate  gambling  and  the  social  evil  and  col- 
lect evidence  to  establish  responsibility  for  condi- 
tions; (2)  to  publish  results  of  investigation  for  the 
information  and  action  of  the  public ;  (3)  to  promote 
corrective  and  punitive  legislation,  and  (4)  to  suggest 
and  promote  the  provision  of  more  wholesome  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  in  order  to  lessen  the  allure- 
ments and  incentives  to  vice  and  crime.  Under  the 
caption  of  "Investigation,"  the  report  says : 

The  results  thus  far  attained  are,  first,  it  has  been  shown 
conclusively  that  a  committee  of  citizens  can  force  the 
police  to  close  up  gambling  and  pool  rooms,  which  they 
will  not  close  of  their  own  motion,  thus  making  it  evident 
that  protection  to  these  forms  of  vice  is  actually  afforded 
by  the  authorities;  second,  the  gambling  business,  threat- 
ened and  interrupted,  has  ceased,  at  this  time,  to  be  profita- 
ble in  the  city  of  New  York,  either  to  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  it  or  to  those  who  indirectly  derive  from  it  a 
large  share  of  their  revenue. 

On  the  subject  of  the  social  evil  (3)  and  (4)  the 
committee  says: 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  city  will  be  served  by  any  violent  attempt  to  suppress 
'  the  evil,  but  it  is  hoped  in  a  future  report  to  present  such 
information  and  recommendations  as  shall  enable  the  com- 
munity to  face  the  situation  frankly  and  to  deal  with  it 
conservatively  and  wisely.  The  committee  believes,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  must 


be  met  vigorously  and  effectively  at  once,  namely,  the  cry- 
ing evil  of  the  existence  of  prostitution  in  tenement  houses. 
Investigation  has  proved  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tenement  house  population,  comprising  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  city,  is  subject  to  the  contaminating 
presence  of  prostitution.  The  actual  condition  is  alaiming. 
The  organized  traffic  in  young  girls  by  the  so-called  cadet 
system  is  receiving  close  attention,  and  has  already  been 
rendered  more  perilous  by  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  sev- 
eral persons  engaged  in  this  traffic. 

Under  the   head   of  "Improved   conditions  and 
Surroundings"  (4)  the  report  adds: 

There  is  one  practical  recommendation  which  the  com- 
mittee is  prepared  at  this  time  to  present  with  much  earnest- 
ness for  the  consideration  of  the  community.  This  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  suitable  places  of  meeting  where  the 
people  in  each  neighborhood  can  come  together  and  discuss 
the  evils  that  affect  their  civic  life;  where  they  may  from 
time  to  time  meet  their  representatives,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining from  them  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and 
where  remedies  may  be  proposed  and  discussed.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  in  each  assembly  district,  at  least, 
one  suitable  assembly  hall  shall  be  built,  which  shall  be 
kept  available  for  the  meeting  of  citizens. 

Brooklyn  (N.  '^.)EagU 
The  committee's  recommendation  of  the  building 
of  a  public  meeting  hall  in  each  assembly  district, 
which  shall  be  open  for  free  discussion  of  local  con- 
ditions, will  strike  most  people  as  purely  academic, 
but  it  is  designed  to  reach  the  deep-seated  reasons 
for  our  misgovernment  under  our  present  police. 
There  are  at  present  no  means  of  expressing  or  or- 
ganizing public  opinion  save  through  the  newspapers. 
The  committee  desires  to  establish  something  equiva- 
lent to  the  local  town  hall  in  small  communities. 
After  the  assembly  halls  were  built  it  would  take  a 
generation  to  accustom  a  city  population  to  their  use 
for  protest  or  criticism  of  public  conditions.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  such  meetings  might  become  power- 
ful factors  in  securing  good  government.  But  a 
generation  is  too  long  for  the  average  man  to  wait 
for  results.  For  that  reason,  however  excellent  the 
suggestion  of  assembly  halls  may  be,  it  will  not 
evoke  a  popular  response. 

New  York  Evenitig  Put 
If  there  is  little  new  in  the  first  statement  of  the 
committee  of  fifteen,  it  is  none  the  less  a  report  of 
substantial  progress.  Its  quiet  tone  and  moderate 
declarations  add  to  its  force,  and  give  assurance  that 
the  work  of  the  committee  is  to  be  of  a  permanent 
nature,  at  least  until  it  has  achieved  some  of  the  im- 
portant results  aimed  at.     If  the  committee  shall  ac- 
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complish  nothing  else  than  the  driving  of  prostitution 
out  of  the  tenements  and  the  study  of  the  social  evil 
which  it  promises  us,  it  will  more  than  justify  its 
existence.  As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the 
amount  of  ignorance  which  exists  upon  this  matter 
the  world  over  is  appalling,  since  it  must  ever  be  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  a  municipality.  A  scien- 
tific investigation  by  such  a  body  as  the  committee 
of  fifteen  is  certain  to  have  good  effects,  the  country 
over.  The  committee's  suggestion  as  to  meeting- 
halls  in  every  assembly  district  for  free  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  a  neighborhood  by  the  dwellers 
within  its  limits  is  an  admirable  one. 
New  York  THmts 
The  assurance  that  the  committee  gives  that  its 
work  is  directed  not  toward  the  reform  of  men  but 
toward  the  improvement  of  conditions  will  be  re- 
ceived with  cordial  approval  by  all  who  understand 
the  difficulties  that  have  heretofore  surrounded  the 
efforts  toward  real  amelioration  in  this  city.  Equally 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  partisan  or  political  in  purpose. 

A  Test  of  the  Maryland  Election  Law 

The  new  Maryland  election  law  was  put  to  an  in- 
teresting test  last  week  at  the  Frederick  City  election, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  have  given  no  cause  for 
valid  objections  by  either  Republicans  or  Democrats 
to  the  main  features  of  the  law.  The  Democrats, 
who  control  the  state  government,  passed  the  elec- 
tion law  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
their  purpose,  it  was  freely  asserted,  was  to  gain  a 
partisan  advantage  by  disfranchising  a  large  part  of 
the  illiterate  vote,  and  the  Negroes  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  state's  illiterates  and  being  in  al- 
most every  case  Republicans,  the  latter  party  was  ex- 
pected to  suffer  severely.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (which  has  preserved  a  neutral  atti- 
tude toward  the  law)  says  that  "The  Negro  illiterates 
were  instructed  by  teaching  them  the  difference  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  word  Republican  and 
the  word  Democratic.  The  Democratic  illiterates 
were  taught  to  look  for  the  letter  "O"  and  to  make 
their  mark  after  the  word  which  contained  it.  This 
it  was  found  very  easy  to  do.  The  Sun  correspondent 
talked  to  a  number  of  old  Negro  men  raised  in  slavery 
and  entirely  illiterate.  Each  one  of  them  protested 
that  the  new  ballot  gave  him  no  trouble,  but  was  as 
simple  as  the  old  one.     "What  a  bitter  disappoint- 


ment  this  must  be  to  the  good  Mr.  Gorman,  who 
built  such  high  hopes  on  the  new  law  as  an  incentive 
to  education !"  the  Baltimore  News  comments.  "Half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  but  surely  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  letter  'O'  is  so  small  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education  that  one  can  hardly  be  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude for  not  being  hilariously  thankful  for  this  g^ain  to 
the  cause  of  culture." 

"If  there  were  any  persons,"  continues  the  Sun's 
report,  "so  optimistic  as  to  expect  the  new  law  to  do 
away  with  bribery  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  venal  voters  held  back  until  after  5  o'clock 
and  demanded  their  price  of  the  committeemen  of  the 
two  parties,  and  the  general  opinion  is  they  got  it. 
If  the  election  had  been  of  merely  local  concern,  one 
Democratic  leader  said,  he  did  not  believe  that  one 
cent  would  have  been  used  corruptly,  but  when  the 
issue  of  state  poUtics  and  the  extra  session  came  up 
both  parties  determined  that  the  matter  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  allowed  to  go  for  lack  of  a  little  money. 
The  Republicans  were  at  a  disadvantage  because  the 
number  of  Democrats  up  for  sale  was  small.  A  good 
many  Democrats  demanded  money  to  vote  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  They  threatened  to  stay  away  from 
the  polls  if  they  did  not  get  something,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  were  willing  upon  any  consideration  to 
vote  the  Republican  ticket." 

"These  tidings,"  the  News  sarcastically  remarks, 
"will  bring  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Gorman  and  Governor  John  Walter  Smith.  After  all 
the  days  and  nights  they  have  spent  in  preparing 
what  they  had  fondly  hoped  was  a  death-blow  to  elec- 
tion bribery,  they  find  their  ancient  enemy  alive  and 
apparently  as  hearty  as  ever.  What  encouragement 
is  there  for  political  virtue  when  two  such  men  can 
be  thwarted  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  purpose?  Un- 
selfish labor  for  the  promotion  of  purity  in  politics 
will  hardly  survive  the  blow." 

Labor  and  the  Steel  Combine 

Differences  between  the  employees  and  managers 
of  the  American  sheet  steel  company  at  McKeesport, 
Penn.,  resulted  last  week  in  a  strike  which  threatened 
to  extend  to  other  plants  of  the  United  States  steel 
corporation — the  Morgan  combine.  The  matters  in 
dispute  concerned  only  the  recognition  of  the 
steel  and  tin  workers  union,  and  on  Thursday  the 
difficulty  was  settled  by  the  concession  of  all  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  union.    The  Pittsburg  Commercial 
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Gazette's  account  of  the  settlement  represents  the 
McKeesport  leaders  as  acting  under  President 
Schwab's  orders  to  end  the'  strike  on  any  terms.  ^ 
"The  issue,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)»  "is  plainly  that  of  the 
right  of  labor  to  do  what  capital  has  done — combine 
— and  if  Mr.  Morgan's  trust  persists  in  denying  that 
right  it  will  make  itself  responsible  for  a  conflict  of 
unprecedented  proportions.  If  the  steel  trust  under- 
takes to  stamp  out  the  labor  unions  and  make  itself 
the  absolute  master  of  men  who  work  in  its  mills  it 
will  bring  the  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
trusts  to  speedy  settlement  in  this  country.  The  set- 
tlement likely  to  follow  a  bitter  war  between  an  un- 
popular trust  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  stock- 
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holders  in  Mr.  Morgan's  hydrated  combination." 
"Among  the  workmen's  leaders,"  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.)  says,  "the  creation  of  a  huge  and  over- 
shadowing combination  of  capital  in  the  steel  indus- 
try has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  mandate  for 
further  and  more  compact  labor  organization.  Should 
the  efforts  to  that  end  result  in  bringing  the  half 
million  or  more  employees  of  the  steel  trust  into  a 
single  association  there  would  arise  a  new  series  of 
social  and  economic  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
geniuses  who  have  raised  so  high  the  fabric  of  indus- 
trial consolidation.  The  possibility  of  voluntary  idle- 
ness among  so  many  thousand  workers  is  fraught 
with  consequences  so  distressful  and  menacing  to  the 
community  that  the  mind  recoils  instinctively  from 
their  contemplation."  The  New  York  Journal 
(Dem.),  which  assumes  to  speak  for  "labor,"  declares 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  "the  real  head  of  the  steel 
trust"  is  the  leader  of  the  steel  makers.  All  the  steel 
plants  have  been  put  into  one  organization;  all  the 
steel  workmen  have  been  put  into  one  organization. 
"The  manufacturers  of  trusts  have  manufactured,  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  giant  that  may  pursue  them  as 
Frankenstein's  giant  pursued  him.  A  vast  power  is 
this  power  of  labor  monopoly,  and  one  that  may  be 
as  dangerous,  more  dangerous,  than  all  the  monop- 
olies of  finance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wise  leaders 
will  be  found  by  the  great  armies  brought  together 
by  trust  formation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  stock  spec- 
ulators may  not  succeed  in  manipulating  these  forces, 
and  that  private  ambition  or  conceit  may  not  misuse 
them.     Great  new  problems  confront  the  people  in 


this  trust  age.  The  greatest  of  these  is  not  the  prob- 
lem of  financial  control.  It  is  the  problem  presented 
by  the  possibilities  of  a  labor  trust  more  dangerous 
and  aggressive  than  any  other." 

The  Isle  of  Pines 

Hartford  (Conn.)  7V»i^/ 

General  Miles  has  returned  from  Cuba,  and  makes 

the  assertion  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  a  new  Garden  of 

Eden.    How  can  there  be  any  further  doubt  that  it 

should  become  a  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

New  York  Timts 

The  question  as  to  whether  Cuba  or  the  United 
States  shall  in  future  exercise  sovereignty  over  tbe 
Isla  de  Pinos  (Isle  of  Pines)  is  one  of  the  points  at 
present  being  debated  by  the  Cuban  constitutional  coa- 
vention,  and  it  has  served  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  are  not  the  only  islands  in 
the  Antilles  which  Spain  lost  when  the  treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed.  There  are  about  a  dozen  islands  in  tbe 
West  Indies  besides  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  which 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  Spain  at  that  time. 
Some  of  them  are  of  no  importance — mere  rocks  ris- 
ing out  of  the  water — but  others  are  regarded  as  of 
great  value,  and  capable  of  being  developed  to  im- 
mense advantage. 

Some  of  the  islands  are  off  the  coast  of  Puerto 
Rico,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  near  Cuba. 
Of  the  latter  &e  Isle  of  Pines  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, its  area  being  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  tlw 
other  small  islands  of  the  ^oup  put  together.  The 
island  is  thirty-seven  miles  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  virtually  consists  of  two  islands,  separated  by  a 
winding  channel. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  is  sixty  miles  from  east  to  west 
and  fifty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  its  area  being 
about  1,200  square  miles.  In  almost  every  way  it  is  a 
most  desirable  possession.  Its  climate  is  far  healthier 
than  that  of  Cuba,  yellow  and  malarial  fevers  being  al- 
most unknown.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  far  above 
the  sea  level.  Almost  exactly  in  its  center  is  a  moun- 
tain 1,600  feet  high,  known  as  the  Sierrades  la  Canada. 
Two  other  mountains  are  almost  as  high,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  smaller  peaks. 

There  are  excellent  harbors  in  the  island ;  the  riv- 
ers are  numerous  and  several  of  them  are  navigable 
some  miles  inland;  there  are  medicinal  springs  at 
Santa  F6— everything  that  could  make  the  place  de- 
sirable as  a  winter  resort  seems  there.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  use  for  the  island.  It  is  extremely  rich  in 
natural  resources.  At  the  bases  of  the  mountains  re- 
ferred to  are  beds  containing  marble  of  exquisite  quali- 
ty, with  jasper  and  rock  crystal;  there  are  mines  of 
silver,  quicksilver,  and  iron,  and  there  are  mahogany 
trees,  including  many  of  the  male  trees,  whidi  produce 
the  class  of  wood  from  which  furniture  used  to  be 
made  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  becoming 
very  scarce.  Then  there  are  cedar  and  various  other 
woods,  besides  the  immense  growth  of  pines,  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name ;  and  the  island  also  pn>: 
duces  sulphur,  turpentine,  pitch  and  tar,  tobacco,  tor- 
toise shell,  and  various  other  commodities. 

And  with  all  this  the  Isla  de  Pinos  at  present  has  a 
population  of  but  about  2,500.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  its  wealth  has  as  yet  hardly  been  tapped.  Up  to 
now  the  island  has  been  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  Havana.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494, 
and  was  for  centuries  a  favorite  resort  of  pirates,  so 
that  there  is  the  element  of  romance — and  possible 
buried  treasure — to  add  to  its  other  attractions. 
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Various  Topics 

HANG  ON  TO  YOUR  PENNIES:  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller is  forming  a  giant  copper  trust,  and  one-cent  pieces 
may  be  worth  two  cents  when  be  once  gets  the  market 
cornered. — Boston  Herald. 

EXPLORERS  who  are  starting  for  the  north  pole  this 
year  hardly  expect  to  be  back  before  the  supreme  court  de- 
cides the  status  of  our  new  islands,  but  they  never  can  tell 
what  may  happen. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

NOT  SINCE  the  Spectator  praised  "Dewey,  the  hero  of 
Santiago,"  has  a  London  journal  made  a  more  amusing 
break  in  reference  to  American  affairs  than  that  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Catette,  which  confused  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  with  Sena- 
tor Morgan,  of  Alabama.  But  Mr.  Aster's  paper  probably 
can  not  enjoy  the  joke. — Providence  Journal. 

NEW  STATE  REVENUE  MEASURES,  passed  by  the 
closing  session  of  the  New  York  legislature,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Imposing  a  tax  of  i  per  cent  on'  savings  banks' 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits;  expected  revenue, 
$700,000:  imposing  a  tax  of  I  per  cent  on  insurance  com- 
panies; expected  revenue,  $700,000:  imposing  a  tax  of  I 
per  cent  on  trust  companies;  expected  revenue,  $1,300,000: 
imposing  a  tax  on  foreig^n  corporations,  expected  revenue, 
$400,000. 

OLD  LEADERS  STILL  POWERFUL:  "As  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  old  leaders  reorganizing  the  party,  it  may 
be  stated  that  if  these  old  leaders  are  not  now  at  work,  some- 
body else  is,  judging  from  recent  events,"  remarks  the  Gal- 
veston (Tex.)  News  (Dem.).  "When  such  gold  men  as 
Rolla  Wells,  Tom  Johnson,  Carter  Harrison,  and  others  of 
that  kind  ride  into  office  in  the  easiest  way,  and  that,  too, 
when  opposed,  as  were  some  of  these,  by  leaders  under  the 
old  regime,  there  can  be  no  question  that  some  one,  to  use  a 
slang  expression,  is  'getting  in  his  work.' " 

AGUINALDO'S  PROCLAMATION,  just  issued, 
against  further  persistence  in  rebellion  should  mark  the 
termination  of  organized  resistance  to  federal  authority  in 
the  Philippines.  It  should  validate  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
insure  him  against  deportation,,  and  vastly  increase  his 
chances  for  a  public  career  under  the  new  insular  adminis- 
tration. Few  professional  traders  in  patriotism  have  more 
successfully  marketed  their  wares. — Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.). 

We  are  to  presume  that  in  giving  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
American  authority  Aguinaldo  is  acting  sincerely  and  with- 
out those  mental  reservations  which  we  know  to  have  been 
common — ^indeed,  which  have  been  avowed  in  many  cases — 
among  those  of  his  people  who  have  gone  before  him  in 
taking  the  oath.  It  is  a  desperate  situation  which  Agfuinaldo 
faces,  even  when  seen  through  other  eyes  than  those  pro- 
vided by  the  American  commander  at  Manila,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  obtaining  independence  through  continued  forci- 
ble resistance  must  by  this  time  have  impressed  him  deeply, 
as  it  has  undoubtedly  impressed  great  numbers  of  his 
people.  The  will  of  his  country  is  for  peace  under  Ameri- 
can sovereignty,  he  is  told,  and  so  he  counsels  peace,  but 
we  are  not  to  know  as  yet  of  the  measure  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity in  all  this. — Springfield  Republican  (Ind.). 
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FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


England,  Germany,  and  Russia 

Two  writers  whose  pseudonyms  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  English  reviews  contribute  articles  to 
the  April  Fortnightly  which  have  for  their  apparent 
object  the  destruction  of  the  notion  that  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  that  England  and  Germany  should  act 
in  alliance  with  each  other — a  notion  which  was 
growing  steadily  at  the  time  of  the  queen's  death  and 
which  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  kaiser's 
friendliness  at  that  time.  The  two  writers  referred 
to  are  also  in  agreement  as  to  Britain's  alternative, 
both  recommending  an  understanding  with  Russia. 
One  of  these  writers,  "Ignotus,"  says : 

Immediately  after  the  Anglo-German  agreement,  the 
German  official  press  hastened  to  assure  the  public,  as  the 
German  government  had  already  assured  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment privately,  that  the  agreement  was  in  no  sense 
aimed  at  Russia.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  aimed  at  France  or 
at  Japan,  and  the  event  will  probably  show  that,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship  for  England,  it  will  be  British  interests 
which  will  suffer  most  from  the  astuteness  of  German  diplo- 
macy. German  officers,  before  the  recent  outbreak,  had 
been  busy  organizing  a  Chinese  army.  That  work  will  be 
resumed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is  likely  to  play  an  important 
part  in  that  development  of  German  influence  in  the  Yangtze 
valley  which  the  German  press  has  been  for  some  time  pro- 
claiming. Chinese  troops,  officered  and  armed  by  Ger- 
many, could  not  be  intercepted  by  the  British  navy.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  Germany  is  the  one  country  in 
Europe  with  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  England  to 
arrive  at  a  working  understanding  beneficial  to  each;  and 
this,  not  from  national  antipathy,  but  from  economic  neces- 
sity. National  antipathies  can  be  overcome,  but  the 
economic  needs  of  Germany  are  permanent  factors  in  her 
policy.  Great  Britain  crosses  her  path  in  every  direction  as 
a  formidable  commercial  and  colonial  rival,  and  it  has  been 
the  dream  of  the  German  foreign  office,  ever  since  Bismarck 
began  to  shape  its  policy,  to  destroy  our  commercial  and 
naval  supremacy. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  kaiser  would  allow  any  feel- 
ing of  relationship  or  friendship  to  thwart  the  "world- 
policy"  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  He  might  say 
with  more  truth  than  his  chancellor  that  "his  heart  is  in  his 
head."  He  is  a  man  of  strong  family  affections  and  kindly 
nature,  and  likes  England.  But  he  is,  above  all  things,  a 
patriot,  and  has  always  shown  himself  ready  to  sacrifice 
private  feelings  to  his  idea  of  public  duty  and  the  interest 
and  glory  of  Germany.  See  how  he  flung  Kruger  aside 
when  he  ceased  to  be  useful  to  him,  and  remember  espe- 
cially his  conduct  to  Greece,  of  which  his  own  sister  will 
be  the  next  queen. 

How  is  England  to  checkmate  a  policy  which  menaces 
her  future  so  seriously?  Commercially,  by  discarding  the 
antiquated  methods  which  answered  well  enough  when  Eng- 
land had  a  monopoly  of  the  manufactures  and  carrying- 
trade  of  the  world.  Politically,  by  coming  to  a  working 
understanding  with  Russia — an  easy  matter  unless  we  force 
her  by  our  own  insane  suspicions  and  unreasoning  antago- 
nisms to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Germany-  to  our 
prejudice.  The  interests  of  Germany  clash  with  ours  every- 
where; those  of  Russia  hardly  anywhere  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  friendly  arrangement 

"Calchas,"  the  other  anonymous  writer  referred 
to  above,  touches  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  at 
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the  conclusion  of  a  long  examination  of  Germany's 
chances  of  success  in  carrying  out  her  imperial  policy 
(of  which  he;  being  an  Englishman,  is  of  course 
doubtful)  and  asserts  that 

It  is  our  part  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  kaiser  has  never 
been  further  from  his  people  than  in  his  personal  rapproche- 
ment with  us.  Nothing  will  bring  German  feeling  to  a  true 
sense  of  the  situation  but  a  proof  that  the  differences  of 
England  and  Russia  are  in  no  case  irreconcilable,  and  are 
less  now  than  they  have  ever  been.  It  is  not  our  interest, 
as  Count  Biilow  would  say,  to  have  Germany  instead  of 
Russia  at  Constantinople  and  upon  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  wire  between  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg  will,  if  possible,  be  put  from  time  to  time  to  its 
familiar  uses  at  our  expense.  Count  Biilow  asserts  that 
Germany  is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  future  of  Man- 
churia. He  denies  that  the  Anglo-German  agreement  can 
have  the  remotest  bearing  upon  the  fate  of  that  province, 
and  prefers  to  speak  significantly  of  the  Yangtze  agree- 
ment. He  declares  that  there  are  no  differences  with  Rus- 
sia that  can  not  be  bridged  over,  and  refers  to  the  answer- 
ing expression  of  Count  Lamsdorff's  satisfaction  with  a 
cordiality  he  has  never  shown  in  his  references  to  this 
country,  and  amid  loud  cheers  in  the  reichstag  such  as  no 
friendly  references  to  England  could  ever  win.  Germany 
will  continue  to  cover  her  advances  in  the  Balkans  and 
Asia  by  representing  England  as  the  real  enemy  of  the 
Muscovite.  Whatever  our  own  conviction  or  the  gathering 
suspicion  of  Russia  herself  may  be  that  Germany  as  a 
world-power  must  ultimately  develop  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slav  or  fail,  we  have  no  conceivable  reason  to  assist  that 
consummation.  The  struggle  of  Slav  and  Teuton  for  the 
south  must  be  one  of  which  no  man  can  prophesy  the  end, 
but  by  no  other  process  can  a  Greater  Germany  be  created 
with  control  of  its  means  of  existence.  We  can  have  no 
real  security  from  certain  possible  consequences  of  the 
hatred  of  England  throughout  the  land  of  fixe'd  ideas  until 
we  make  our  own  settlement  with  Russia  in  disregard  of 
archaic  superstitions  deriving  from  an  extinct  state  of  the 
eastern  question. 

The  "  Eastern  Question  "  in  a  New  Form 

Chicat^  (III.)  Record-Herald 
The  regfular  perennial  eastern  question  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  during  the  last  year  by  the  far 
eastern  question,  but  the  Balkan  states  are  still  an  ob- 
ject of  continuous  anxiety  to  European  cabinets.  One 
of  these,  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  particularly 
troublesome  just  at  present  for  several  reasons.  Re- 
cent governments  have  been  extravagant  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expenditures,  and  the  treasury  has  suffered  espe- 
cially through  a  fatuous  state  railway  scheme  which 
ended  in  dead  failure.  Meantime  the  country  has  had 
a  series  of  bad  harvests,  so  that  while  the  demand  for 
taxes  has  increased,  the  ability  to  pay  them  has  de- 


creased. Naturally,  therefore,  its  foreign  creditors 
are  very  nervous,  and  resorts  to  new  foreign  loans  in 
lieu  of  taxes  are  not  the  promising  expedient  they  once 
were. 

The  situation  would  be  quite  serious  enough  with- 
out political  complications,  but  Bulgaria  has  these  m 
abundance.  The  science  of  ministerial  government  is 
so  poorly  understood  that  ministers  come  and  go  m 
quick  succession,  and  thus  encourage  the  rise  of  fac- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  capital,  Sofia,  is  the  seat  of  a 
foreign  conspiracy.  From  this  place  a  Macedonian 
committee  engineers  its  plots  against  Turkey  and  seeks 
to  embroil  Bulgaria  with  that  countrjr.  In  Bulgaria, 
public  sentiment  concerning  them  is  divided.  Late  in 
March  there  was  a  comic  opera  invasion  of  Macedonia 
by  a  few  score  men  from  over  the  Bulgarian  frontier, 
but  on  the  6th  of  April  the  president  of  the  Macedo- 
nian committee  and  some  of  his  associates  were  ar- 
rested in  Sofia.  This  would  indicate  that  after  consid- 
erable wavering  the  authorities  had  finally  decided  to 
clear  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  a  connection 
with  the  conspirators. 

Dr.  Vuitck.  Servian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in   La  Revue 
d"  Oriente,  Belgrade 

The  Bulgarian  ministry  finds  itself  confronted  with 
an  almost  insurmountable  financial  problem,  which  re- 
quires immediate  attention ;  even  to  lessen  its  difficul- 
ties requires  a  policy  far  removed  from  lending  any 
encouragement  to  the  Macedonian  revolutionists. 
Moreover,  Servia  and  Roumania  have  suffered  much 
from  the  unbridled  license  permitted  the  Macedonian 
committee  by  the  former  Bulgarian  government.  The 
situation  has  become  so  alarming  that  Russia  will  be 
obliged  to  give  heed  to  remonstrances  from  the  porte, 
and  request  that  the  Macedonian  committee  be  sup- 
pressed. The  Macedonian  question  is  a  task  for  the 
future ;  it  can  only  be  solved  with  the  aid  or  ccmsent 
of  the  powers.  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  advice 
to  Bulgaria,  but  if  the  Macedonian  committee  existed 
in  Belgrade,  the  first  thing  that  I  would  do  would  be 
to  dissolve  it,  by  force  if  necessary,  in  order  not  only 
to  avoid  all  difficulty  with  the  powers,  but  with  the 
other  Balkan  states  as  well. 

New  York   Times 

In  regard  to  the  exact  sentiments  of  the  new  Bul- 
garian ministry  touching  the  Macedonian  problem,  it 
is  now  learned  that  while  the  Zankoffists  (one  faction 
in  the  Bulgarian  ministry)  are  enthusiastic  supporten 
of  the  committee,  M.  Karaveloff  and  his  friends  (an- 
other faction)  are  unfavorably  disposed  toward  that 
notorious  body,  and  that  this  fact  more  than  anything 
else  caused  the  request  from  St.  Petersburg  regarding 
the  dissolution  of  the  committee  to  be  more  quickly 
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responded  to  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
Owing  to  the  measures  taken  against  the  Macedonian 
committee  in  Sofia,  it  is  believed  that  the  real  patriotic 
movement  for  the  relief  of  Macedonia  will  tjJce  on  a 
more  healthy  aspect  all  over  the  Balkans,  although 
fresh  atrocities  by  the  Turks  in  the  province  may  yet 
show  that,  in  spite  of  the  arrests  in  Sofia,  the  commit- 
tee is  still  a  militant  force  capable  of  creating  war  in 
the  Balkans. 

•!• 

Financial  Condition  of  Japan 

While  the  prospect  of  serious  friction  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  has  been  for  the  time  done  away  with  by 
the  acceptance  by  Japan  of  Russia's  assurances  regard- 
ing Manchuria,  it  is  believed  on  all  sides  that  occasion 
for  conflict  between  these  two  nations  is  likely  to  arise 
again  at  any  moment.     So  far  as  we  have  observed. 


ISN'T  IT  ABOUT  TIME  TO  PULL  HER  IN? 

—Mmnta^it  JturtuU 

the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Japan  would  have 
the  best  of  such  a  conflict,  but  evidently  this  opinion 
is  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Japan,  information  as  to  which  we  quote  below 
from  a  report  by  the  United  States  consul  at' Yoko- 
hama. (Advance  Sheets,  No.  1012.)  The  financial 
condition  of  Russia  is  a  matter  upon  which  writers  are 
in  complete  disagreement.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant, 
the  American  statistician  and  economist,  thinks  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  empire  is  sound  and  en- 
couraging. 


The  financial  condition  of  Japan  is  at  present  far 
from  encouraging,  and  her  bankers,  statesmen,  and 
business  men  are  exerting  every  effort  to  avert  a  pend- 
ing panic.  The  situation,  as  analyzed  by  the  shrewd- 
est financiers  and  statesmen  of  the  empire,  shows  that 
the  Chinese  indemnity  secured  at  the  close  of  the 
Japan-China  war,  together  with  large  national  loans, 
led  to  the  exploiting  of  many  public  and  private  under- 
takings which  caused  money  to  be  unusually  plentiful 
among  the  coolie,  or  laboring,  classes.  This  induced 
extravagant  methods  of  living  and  is  assigned  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  large  increase  of  imports.  The 
amount  of  indemnity  paid  by  China  proved  insufficient 
for  the  enterprises  projected,  and  many  millions  were 
diverted  from  the  customary  channels  of  trade  to  carry 
forward  these  undertakings. 

The  large  increase  in  imports  was  unfortunately 
accompanied  by  a  falling  off  in  exports  during  the  past 
year,  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of  the  Chinese 


trade,  and  a  decreased  demand  for  silk  and  habutai  in 
America  and  Europe,  so  that  last  year  the  relation  of 
exports  to  imports  stood  in  the  ration  of  five  to  six, 
and  50,000,000  yen  ($24,900,000)  passed  out  of  the 
country  to  settle  Japan's  balance  of  trade.  This  large 
outflow  of  specie  led  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  raise  its 
rate  of  interest,  produced  a  glut  of  merchandise  in  the 
godowns  of  the  importers,  and  caused  a  pronounced 
depreciation  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities. 

The  scarcity  of  money  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial purposes  is  all  the  more  keenly  felt  because  of  the 
steady  rise  in  price  of  all  living  expenses,  which  have 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  over  75  per  cent. 
Foreign  capital  declines  to  enter  the  Japanese  market, 
although  tempted  by  flattering  rates  of  interest.  The 
government's  recent  effort  to  float  a  foreign  loan  has 
not  proven  a  success,  while  school  and  municipal 
bonds,  based  upon  safe  security,  are  rendered  unde- 
sirable to  foreigners  because  of  the  faulty  regulations 
and  conditions  attending  their  issue.  The  banks  have 
tied  up  in  investments  a  larger  sum  than  their  total 
paid-up  capital,  and  Minister  Watanabe  observes  that 
this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  embar- 
rassment felt  in  business  circles.  The  closeness  of  the 
money  market,  combined  with  the  dullness  of  trade 
and  violent  fluctuations  of  prices,  is  causing  much 
alarm  among  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  bankers, 
and  more  failures  are  imminent. 


The  Future  of  Austria 

Paris  Figaro 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  about  the  future  of 
Austria.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  France  writers, 
wiser  about  the  future  than  the  present,  are  pleased  to 
draw  a  dark  picture.  The  quarrels  of  the  different 
races  which  have  taken  such  an  acute  form  in  the 
Viennese  parliament  to  them  represent  the  present  sit- 
uation of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  this  composite  empire  is  in  their  opin- 
ion an  affair  of  a  few  months,  or  at  the  most  a  few 
years. 

These  prophecies  are  hurtful  in  two  ways:  they 
irritate  unnecessarily  Francis  Joseph's  subjects,  who 
naturally  do  not  accept  this  severe  judgment,  and  they 
offend  against  truth.  An  influential  journal  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  press  has  protested  against  such  a 
campaign,  and  those  of  us  who  have  always  disap- 
proved of  it  have  the  right  to  remind  our  Viennese 
contemporary  that  it  did  not  begin  in  Paris,  nor  is  it 
France  who  hopes  to  gain  any  advantage  from  it.  We 
feel  no  animosity  toward  Austro-Hungary,  but  a  re- 
spect for  its  sovereign  such  as  he  inspires  throughout 
Europe.  To  say  that  Francis  Joseph's  subjects  are 
personally  attached  to  him  is  only  stating  part  of  the 
truth.    Divided  though  they  may  be,  they  are  bound  to 
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each  other  by  traditional  feeling.  One  might  almost 
go  so  far  as  to  say  their  disputes  are  a  proof  of  unity. 

The  German  states  realize  keenly  their  solidarity 
and  autonomy,  even  when  they  express  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  separatism,  and  the  other  states  are  bound  by 
material  interests  to  those  with  whom  they  struggle. 
They  seek  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  agitate 
them  within,  and  not  without,  the  monarchy,  and  look 
to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  it  alone,  to  answer  their 
expectations. 

As  our  correspondent  at  Vienna  said  the  other  day, 
"If  a  coat  fits  badly,  the  tailor  does  not  kill  his  custom- 
er; he  alters  the  coat."  Some  alterations  are  neces- 
sary in  the  Austro-Hungarian  constitution,  but  they 
will  be  made  by  the  force  of  circumstances  before  Pan- 
Germanism  or  Panslavism  can  tear  the  cloth  irrepara- 
bly. Whatever  may  have  been  said,  Germany  has 
never  officially  favored  the  agitators  who  invite  her 
support,  and  were  she  tempted  to  do  so  she  would  be 
deterred  by  the  decided  opposition  of  Russia,  who  will 
have  no  "Greater  Germany." 

The  Partitipn  of  Africa 

The  recently  concluded  agreements  between  the 
English  and  French  governments  in  1898  and  1899, 
the  still  more  recent  agreements  between  England  and  . 
Germany,  and  those  between  France  and  Spain  re- 
garding boundary  questions  in  Africa  have  so  far 
served  to  fix  the  few  boundaries  still  uncertain  that 
the  partition  of  Africa  may  now  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete, although  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the 
present  allotment  of  African  territory  is  final.  In  view 
of  the  growing  importance  of  Africa  in  American  ex- 
port trade  the  following  statement  of  the  present  par- 
tition is  of  interest.  The  areas  given  are,  of  course, 
in  many  instances  only  approximations.  The  total 
area  of  all  of  the  colonies  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
is  2,713,910,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  which  has  an  area  of 
400,000  square  miles,  and  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan, 
with  estimated  area  610,000  square  miles.  These  re- 
gions are  nominally  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  but  for 
commercial  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  practically  a 
part  of  the  British  empire.  The  total  area  of  all  the 
colonies  belonging  to  France,  including  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  is  3,804,974  square  miles,  but  of  this  no 
less  than  1,892,000  square  miles  are  situated  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  The  German  dominions  come  third 
in  importance,  with  an  area  of  933,380  square  miles. 
Following  are  the  areas  controlled  by  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  or  included  in  independent  states: 
Congo  Free  State,  900,000  square  miles ;  Portuguese 
colonies,  790,124 ;  Turkish,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  398,- 
900;  Abyssinia,  320,000;  Morocco,  219,000;  Italian 
colonies,  188,500;  Spanish,  169,150;  Liberia,  52,000. 

BRITAIN'S  BUDGET:  Features  of  the  budget  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Friday,  were  a  deficit 
shown  in  the  balance  sheet  for  the  last  year  of  $266,035,000 
and  an  estimated  deficit  for  the  coming  year  of  $276,735,000 
the  asking  of  an  additional  loan  of  $300,000,000;  the  increase 
of  the  income  tax  by  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  imposition 
«f  indirect  taxation  by  a  sugar  tax  of  a  cent  in  the  pound, 
and  an  export  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal. 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  1901-02  will  be  $938,010,000. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post  says: 
■"The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gets  all  he  wants  without 
more  than  a  slight  ripple  on  the  commercial  waters  of  Eng- 
land. The  extra  twopence  on  the  income  tax  will  worry  no 
one  for  months.  The  sugar  duty  may  or  may  not  lead 
grocers  to  clap  an  extra  halfpenny  per  pound  on  sugar, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  too  small  a  matter  to  bother  about,  while 
the  export  coal  duty  leaves  the  consumer  unruffled." 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

SAFEGUARDING  MARRIAGE 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Divorce 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  when  a  decree  of  divorce  is  granted  in  a  state 
where  both  husband  and  wife  have  an  actual,  bona  fide, 
and  legal  residence,  it  is  valid  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  legal  bona 
fide  residence  of  both  parties,  the  decree  is  invalid. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.|  Press 

The  federal  supreme  court  holds  for  a  "matrimo- 
nial domicile."  Once  created,  this  can  not  be  changed 
by  removing  the  residence  of  one  partner.  Both  must 
unite  in  a  change  of  "matrimonial  domicile."  Even- 
where,  as  in  one  case  before  the  supreme  court  in  this 
decision,  a  wife  married  in  New  York  and  later  resid- 
ing in  Kentucky  was  forced  by  her  husband's  miscon- 
duct to  return  to  her  old  home,  the  supreme  court  holds 
that  the  court  in  Kentucky  retains  jurisdiction  and  can 
divorce  them,  though  here  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justice  Peckham,  while  admitting  the  general  rule,  in- 
sist that  the  husband's  misconduct  enabled  the  wife 
rightly  to  resume  her  domicile  in  her  father's  house. 
The  decision  of  the  federal  supreme  court  on  these 
cases,  coming  as  it  does  after  a  series  of  decisions  in 
our  state  appellate  courts,  may  be  taken  to  establish  as 
"settled  law"  that  a  husband  or  wife  can  not,  for  pur- 
poses of  divorce,  change  his  or  her  domicile  alone.  The 
"matrimonial  domicile"  can  be  altered  only  by  joint 
action. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Amtrican 

Congress  has  long  been  importuned  to  act  in  the 
premises,  and  the  agitation  to  induce  the  several  states, 
in  the  absence  of  federal  legislation,  to  enact  vmiform 
divorce  laws  is  incessant.  All  such  efforts  have  been 
futile,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  are  divorced 
in  one  state,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  another,  still 
married,  is  constantly  increasing.  These  decisions  by 
the  supreme  court  are,  therefore,  opporttme.  They 
define  the  legal  status  of  such  persons,  and  because 
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they  decide  against  die  validity  of  divorces  obtained 
through  fictitious  residence  they  are  calculated  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  agitation  for  unifonnity  in  the  state 
laws  or  for  federal  legislation  taking  the  whole  matter 
of  divcM'ce  out  of  the  hands  ^  the^  $tate  courts. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  TtMts  \ 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  plume  themselves  upon  the  superior  respect 
shown  in  America  to  the  marriage  relation,  and  to 
family  morals  in  general.  Vanity  of  the  national  sort 
is  much  like  the  personal  variety;  it  is  very  thin  and 
full  of  humbug.  For  years  our  loose  system,  or  rather 
lack  of  any  general  system,  of  law  covering  marriage 
and  divorce  has  been  a  subject  of  European  ridicule 
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and  contempt.  All  other  civilized  peoples  in  the  world 
have  laughed  over  the  ability  of  a  high  society  wife, 
after  being  divorced  on  the  statutory  ground  in  New 
York,  and  forbidden  to  marry  again  during  the  life  of 
the  plaintiff,  to  cross  the  line  into  Connecticut  and 
marry  the  co-respondent  a  few  hours  later.  The  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  will  put  a  stop  to  such 
outrages  upon  society,  and  such  contempt  of  law  and 
the  judiciary.  It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  the  ultimate  of  reform  as  remarked  above,  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  While  the  moral  elements  of  Amer- 
ican society  are  agitating  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution to  make  polygamous  relations  felonious  every- 
where within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  they 
ought  to  consider  the  propriety  of  including  a  pro- 
vision for  a  constitutional  marriage  system,  to  the  end 
that  bigamy  and  "Dakota"  divorces  may  be  no  more. 
New  York  fferaid 

The  federal  supreme  court  does  not  deny  the  right 
of  one  state  to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie  on  easier  terms 
and  conditions  than  another.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  as  thus  laid  down  makes  valid  west- 
em  divorce  less  easy  and  more  uncertain  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  popularly  assumed  to  be.  The  obvious 
and  the  only  effective  remedy  for  this  deplorable  con- 
dition of  affairs  is,  as  the  Herald  has  often  pointed  out, 
a  uniform  system  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  place  of 
the  forty-five  state  laws,  many  of  them  loose  and  con- 
flicting, that  now  prevail. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 

Theoretically,  that  decision  is  one  of  immense  im- 
portance, but  we  suspect  that  in  practise  it  will  make 
much  less  difference  than  some  of  those  who  are 
commenting  upon  it  imagine.  Everything  depends 
upon  how  the  existence  of  a  "matrimonial  domicile" 


must  be  made  out.  Must  there  be  an  actual  residence 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  the  place  where  the  suit  is 
.brought  or  will  it  be  sufficient  if  the  respondent  ac- 
cepts service  and  enters  an  appearance?  The  matter 
is  not  so  simple  and  so  clear  as  some  commentators 
seem  to  imagine,  and  the  idea  that  all  divorces  ob- 
tained in  a  state  where  the  parties  have  not  co-jointly 
resided  have  been  invalidated  need  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.    Nothing  of  the  kind  is  the  fact. 

New  York's  Repudiation  of  "  Common-law 
Marriage" 

Boston  (Mass. )  Herald 

The  New  York  legislature  has  passed,  and,  doubt- 
less, the  governor  will  sign,  a  highly  important  bill  af- 
fecting the  legality  of  the  marriage  contract.  It  is  in- 
tended to  do  away  with  the  legal  force  of  what  is 
known  in  that  state  as  a  "common  law  marriage,"  con- 
sisting of  a  verbal  agreement  pnly,  of  which  it  has 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  couple 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  acknowledged  to 
third  parties  that  they  were  so  related.  The  reason 
for  the  new  statute  is  said  to  be  mainly  one  that  con- 
cerns the  disposition  of  property.  It  has  happened 
frequently  that,  when  a  rich  man  dies,  even  though  he 
may  have  a  family,  some  woman  (and  sometimes  more 
than  one)  comes  forward  claiming  to  be  his  common 
law  wife  by  contract  antedating  the  public  wedding 
to  another.  Wills  are  contested  on  this  ground,  no 
end  of  scandal  caused,  and  the  title  to  great  estates 
clouded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  taint  of  illegitimaqr 
upon  children.  To  clear  the  title  these  women  are 
often  bought  off,  even  when  it  is  believed  that  they 
have  no  reasonable  claim.  The  common  law  marriage 
has  been  a  great  provocative  of  blackmail.  The  new 
law,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  the  ist  of  January,  pro- 
vides that  no  common  law  marriage  contracted  in  the 
state  on  or  after  that  date  shall  be  valid  tmless  entered 
into  through  a  written  contract  of  marriage  signed  by 
both  parties,  and  at  least  two  witnesses,  who  shall  sut>- 
scribe  to  the  same,  stating  the  place  of  residence  of 
each  of  the  parties  and  witnesses,  and  the  place  and 
date  of  marriage.  The  contract  must  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  parties  and  witnesses  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  to  enable  it  to  be  re- 
corded, and  within  six  months  after  its  execution  it 
must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  marriage  occurs.  Such  contract  or  a 
copy  thereof,  certified  by  the  officer  with  whom  it  is 
filed,  is  declared  to  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
marriage.  The  law  goes  further  than  this  by  provid- 
ing that  no  marriage  claimed  to  have  been  contracted 
on  or  after  January  i,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  other- 
wise than  as  above,  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

New  York   fVorU 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  old  "cominon  law" 
practice  of  a  secret  agreement  may  once  in  a  hundred 
times  protect  an  honest  girl,  but  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  it  has  led  to  deception  on  one  side  or  blackmail 
on  the  other.  If  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  it  should 
be  celebrated  as  such.  If  it  is  a  civil  contract  merely 
— as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  state — ^that  agreement 
should  at  least  have  the  formality,  publicity,  and  bind- 
ing force  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  cow  or  a  horse. 
The  new  law  institutes  a  marriage  reform  too  long  de- 
ferred. 

New  York  TrUunt 

The  intention  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  designing 
and  disreputable  women  from  beginning  suits  of  dower 
rights  and  making  claims  against  esitates  on  the  ground 
of  alleged  common  law  marriages.    The  bill  of  Mr. 
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^eekes,  some  of  the  lawyers  believe,  might  possibly 
prevent  such  suits,  but  it  might  also  make  difficult  or 
-even  impossible  the  proof  of  legality  of  real  marriages 
in  cases  where  records  were  missing  and  witnesses  of 
■the  marriages  were  dead. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  /ttfuirer 
The  value  of  the  reform  to  be  effected  by  this  legis- 
lation is  incontestable.  It  is  not  good  public  policy  to 
make  marriage  difficult,  but  to  make  it  certain  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  certain  formalities  be  prescribed  and  en- 
forced. No  hardship  will  be  involved  in  obeying  these 
regulations. 

Minnesota's  New  Requirements 

Minneapolis  (blinn.)  Tributu 
The  Chilton  marriage  bill,  in  the  shape  it  finally 
passed,  is  a  very  mild  measure,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  may  be  followed  in  time  by  more 
drastic  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  injudicious 
and  improper  marriages.  The  provision  requiring  a 
physician's  certificate  as  a  preliminary  to  securing  a 
marriage  license  was  stricken  out,  as  were  all  the  other 
provisions,  save  the  one  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  an 
epileptic,  feeble-minded,  imbecile  or  insane  person 
with  a  woman  under  45  years  of  age.  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  official  issuing  the  marriage  license  to  make 
due  inquiry  and  to  assure  himself  that  the  applicant 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  defectives  enumerated. 
The  design  of  the  bill  is  plainly  to  check  the  natural 
increase  of  defectives.  They  are  not  forbidden  to 
marry;  the  humanity  of  the  law  is  shown  in  the  per- 
mission given  them  of  marrying  if  the  bride  is  over  the 
age  of  45 — an  age  at  which  she  may  become  a  mother 
or  nurse  to  the  dieted  husband,  but  not  the  mother  of 
'children,  who  might  prove  to  be  imbeciles  or  epilep- 
tics, if  there  is  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity. 

New  Yoilc   Timts 

Minnesota's  new  marriage  law  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt, presumably  well  intentioned,  to  remedy  some 
very  obvious  evils  in  the  way  long  ago  suggested  by 
doctors  and  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  inclined  to  view  humanity  in  a  scientific  and 
wholly  unsentimental  manner.  Unanswerable  argu- 
ments can,  of  course,  be  made  against  marriages  the 
parties  to  which  are  hopelessly  infirm  of  mind  or  body, 
but  the  arguments,  unfortunately,  while  unanswerable, 
never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  practi- 
cally effectual  with  the  people  whom  they  would  con- 
demn to  celibacy.  Law  or  no  law,  the  Minnesotans 
will  doubtless  continue  to  consult  their  emotions  rather 
than  their  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  human 
race  when  engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of  selecting 
life  partners,  and  those  of  them  who  can  not  marry 
whom  they  choose  in  Minnesota  will  have  the  cere- 
mony performed  across  the  state  line.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  uniformity  of  marriage  laws  is  more  desirable,  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  civilization,  than  the  establish- 
ment here  and  there  of  standards  too  practical  to  be 
practicable. 

Dr   Grokgb  F.  Shradv,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record 

I  look  on  this  Minnesota  agitation  as  very  impor- 
tant— ^a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  It  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  It  shows  that  the  people  are 
thinking.  It  is  the  entering  wedge  that  will  open  the 
way  to  still  further  legislation  of  a  similar  kind. 
Among  the  hereditary  diseases  that  should  be  covered 
are  drunkenness,  tendency  toward  crime,  and  all  dis- 
eases of  immorality,  leaving  a  taint  with  appalling  con- 
sequences to  follow  for  generations.  Nature,  when 
she  has  full  sway,  is  always  on  the  side  of  perfection. 
When  once  she  has  delivered  her  goods  there  can  be 
no  compromise.    The  law  should  not  only  apply  to  in- 
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sanity,  but  to  every  disease  known  to  be  transmissible 
from  parent  to  child.  If  this  could  be  brought  about 
it  would  elevate  the  general  morale  of  a  nation  more 
than  all  other  laws.  A  good  physical  foundation  is 
the  great  thing,  after  all.  If  a  man  begins  life  with  a 
vigorous,  untainted  inheritance — a  good  constitution 
at  the  start — he  can  withstand  disease  and  meet  every 
obstacle  in  life's  long  battle. 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
There  are  twenty-four  states  with  legislation  in  re- 
lation to  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  labor  dis- 
putes upon  their  statute  books.  Of  the  twenty-four, 
but  sixteen  made  provision  for  a  permanent  state 
board  of  arbitration,  and  in  but  four  or  five  of  these 
has  any  effective  system  been  inaugurated  in  virtue  of 
these  laws.  The  laws  of  the  remaining  states  for  the 
most  part  only  provide  that  when  the  parties  desire  or 
petition  for  it,  local  or  temporary  tribunals  can  be  cre- 
ated for  the  arbitration  of  their  disputes.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Willoughby  has  thus  outlined  the  provisions  of  some 
of  the  states  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies : 

The  Missouri  law  provides  that  when  differences  arise 
between  employers  and  employees  threatening  to  result  or  re- 
sulting in  a  strike  or  lockout,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  to  mediate  between  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  if  either  party  requests  his  intervention,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  to  form  local  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion. Similar  powers  are  conferred  on  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  The  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Texas  simply  au- 
thorize the  law  courts  to  appoint  tribunals  of  voluntary  arbi- 
tration when  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  petition  for  or  con- 
sent to  their  appointment,  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunals 
being  limited  to  the  county  or  portion  of  the  state  in  which 
the  dispute  may  arise.  These  laws  merit  but  little  attention. 
The  parties  to  such  controversies  have  rarely  if  ever  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  the  states  where 
there  are  no  regularly  constituted  boards  of  arbitration. 

From  every  point  of  view,  the  systems  created  by  the 
states  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  the  most  worthy 
of  study.  They  were  the  first  created  and  have  now  had  an 
uninterrupted  existence  of  13  years  or  more,  and  the  work 
done  by  them  is  far  in  excess  of  that  done  by  all  the  other 
boards  combined.  The  systems  created  in  both  states  are 
very  similar.  The  reports  of  the  board  of  New  York  are  not 
so  compiled  as  to  permit  of  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
work  achieved.  The  following  table,  however,  compiled  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  board,  shows  that 
the  work  of  the  board,  at  least  quantitatively  considered,  is 
of  much  importance. 

Estimsited  Estimated 

Cases  vearly;  earn-  yearly  earn- 

cited  in        ings  a>  em-  in^s  ol  all  Cost  of 

Vear  annual         ployeea  dl.  employees  in         mainlalning 

report         lecilycon.  fartoiies  board 

cemed  concerned 

1886     4  

1887     21  

1888   41  $953,170         ?S.735.992         $8,602.30 

1889    26         3,684,000  10,162,000  8433.38 

1890   34         4.056,195  12,044,525  8,108.86 

1891    30         2,307,000  9.038.750  8,592.36 

1892   40         2,034,804  8,986,210         10430.44 

1893  36    1,652,246     8,637,625     8,^.00 

1894  39    6,054,900    10,039,700    10,873- IS 

1895  32    1.704.666     7.483,250    10,028.16 

1896   36         1.036,360.  3.840,800         10,39737 

1897    31  1,216,300  10,012,480         11,305.86 

'898   22         4.227.570  7.849,703  8,714.07 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  these  boards,  though 
they  have  far  from  obviated  strikes,  or  even  been  as  effective 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
the  boards  have  proven  to  be  useftil  institutions.  Their 
work  is  largely  preventive.  They  remove  the  last  excuse 
for  gratuitous  resort  to  industrial  warfare  by  employer  or 
employee. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Prizes  for  Inventions 

New  Vork  Harper's  WteUy 

It  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  oflfer  large  prizes  for 
useful  inventions  in  particular  industries,  and  those 
possessing  some  inventive  faculty  thus  find  their  re- 
ward already  held  out  for  them,  and  special  directions 
given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  desired.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  number  of 
large  prizes  offered  for  inventions  stimulated  geniuses 
so  generally  that  this  method  of  encouraging  inven- 
tion is  taken  up  now  by  many  of  our  best  scientific 
bodies.  These  prizes  do  not  take  away  from  the  in- 
ventor the  chances  of  royalties  when  their  products  are 
patented  and  manufactured.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  prizes  offered  for  the  coming  year,  the  winning 
of  any  of  which  will  undoubtedly  make  the  fortune 
of  the  successful  inventor.  The  Noble  prizes  are 
worth  over  $80,000  each,  and  they  will  be  given  to  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  in  three  different  lines  of  scien- 
tific work.  Chemistry,  physical  science,  and  medicine 
or  physiology  are  the  fields  in  which  competitors  will 
be  selected  for  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  Pol- 
lak  prize  of  last  year  for  $20,000,  for  the  best  life-sav- 
ing device  invented,  was  not  awarded  to  one  inventor, 
but  $2,000  of  it  was  paid,  and  the  balance  will  be  given 
the  coming  year  for  new  inventions  in  life-saving.  Not 
only  scientific  bodies,  but  private  corporations,  are  be- 
ginning to  adopt  the  prize  method  of  stimulating  in- 
ventors in  any  particular  line.  Last  year  the  Hawaiian 
planters'  association  offered  a  prize  of  $6,500  for  the 
best  labor-saving  machine  adapted  to  the  sugar  busi- 
ness of  the  islands.  There  were  several  smaller  ones 
offered  for  minor  inventions  for  the  same  purposes. 
These  prizes  called  forth  an  immense  amount  of  com- 
petition, and  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  association 
that  enough  useful  ideas  had  been  submitted  to  make 
the  sugar  manufacturing  and  planting  of  much  greater 
benefit  to  the  island.  These  ideas  will  not  in  any  way 
be  stolen,  but,  if  patentable  and  of  practical  value,  the 
inventors  of  them  will  be  protected  and  awarded  all 
the  royalties  that  naturally  accrue  from  their  sales.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  many  that  the  English  academy 
of  science  offered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  invention 
of  a  practical  grain  and  grass  reaper  nearly  a  century 
ago,  and  for  forty  years  this  offer  was  kept  open. 
Nevertheless,  the  announcement  of  this  standing  re- 
ward was  largely  influential  in  encouraging  the  young 
inventor  of  the  McCormick  reaper  to  experiment  until 
he  had  produced  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  ma- 
chines of  the  age.  Indeed,  the  English  nation  ac- 
knowledged that  the  new  American  reaper  saved  more 
wealth  to  the  country  than  any  other  invention  or  ma- 
chine that  had  ever  been  produced. 

Many  of  the  inventions  most  needed  today  in  the 
different  industries  would  never  pay  their  producers 
any  great  amount  because  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber tihat  would  be  needed.  Yet  so  important  are  these 
inventions  that  large  prizes  are  now  offered  for  them. 
The  Standard  oil  company  has  several  times  offered 


cash  prizes  for  minor  inventions  which  would  be  of 
great  financial  benefit  to  the  company  but  of  little  gen- 
eral value  on  the  market.  The  only  way  to  secure 
such  inventions  is  to  offer  prizes  for  them.  Inventors, 
as  a  rule,  are  as  appreciative  of  the  value  of  money  as 
any  other  class  of  brain-workers,  and  they  naturally 
direct  their  talents  along  lines  which  will  yield  them 
the  greatest  financial  retiirns.  The  small  inventions 
which  everybody  uses  are  consequently  the  magnets 
which  attract,  and,  as  a  result,  the  more  enduring  and 
more  beneficial  inventions,  viewed  from  a  broad  and 
philosophical  point  of  view,  are  neglected. 

For  instance,  the  explosive  nature  of  benzine — one 
of  the  most  useful  of  substances— is  considered  so 
dangerous  that  the  last  chemical  congress  decided  to 
offer  prizes  to  the  discoverer  of  a  substitute,  or  to  the 
chemist  who  could  eliminate  the  dangerous  elements 
from  benzine.  The  prize  was  not  so  large  that  any 
inventor  would  be  tempted  to  waste  many  years  on  the 
,  work,  but,  as  explained  by  the  papers  at  the  congress, 
the  inventor  or  discoverer  would  be  so  amply  reward- 
ed by, royalties  that  no  cash  sum  offered  as  a  prize 
would  be  at  all  commensurate  with  them.  The  prizes 
for  inventions  for  the  coming  year  are  thus  numerous, 
and  they  represent  a  considerable  sum ;  but,  after  all, 
their  chief  object  is  to  stimulate  inventors  and  inves- 
tigators along  certain  lines  which  would  be  of  general 
benefit  to  trade  and  commerce  and  beneficial  to  hu- 
manity. 

* 

A  Photographic  Phenomenon 

RoMYN  Hitchcock,  in  New  York  ScUme.  Excerpt 
Many  years  ago,  when  collodion  wet  plates  were 
mostly  in  vogue,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
among  photographers  of  the  effect  of  exposing  sensi- 
•tized  plates  to  diffused  daylight,  either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  usual  exposure  in  the  camera.  Some 
claimed  that  such  a  supplementary  exposure  made  the 
plates  more  sensitive,  so  that  the  camera  time  was  ma- 
terially shortened.  The  admission  of  a  little  diffused 
light  through  a  hole  in  the  camera  was  claimed  to  be 
advantageous  in  the  same  way.  Others  questioned 
the  utility  of  the  practise  and  the  question  was  finally 
dropped  and  forgotten.  There  may  have  been  a  basis 
of,  truth  in  the  contention  of  those  who  advocated  the 
supplementary  exposure,  but  it  was  not  satisfactorily 
established  at  the  time.  There  is  less  reason  for  skep- 
ticism now  than  there  was  in  those  days.  Although 
not  exactly  in  line  with  Professor  Nipher's  work  in  de- 
veloping photographic  plates  in  daylight,  the  subject 
bears  a  close  relation  to  it. 

More  directly  connected  with  the  recent  observa- 
tions is  the  work  of  M.  J.  Jansen,  at  Meudon,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  studying  the  solar  radiations.  In  his 
original  communication  to  the  French  academy,  pub- 
lished in  Comptes  Rendus,  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage descriptive  of  his  work :  "I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  the  academy  of  the  discovery  of  a  fact  to  which 
I  have  been  led  by  my  studies  in  the  analysis  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  of  its  photographic  images.  This 
fact  consists  in  this,  that  the  photographic  images  may 
be  reversed,  and  pass  from  negative  to  positive  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  light  which  has  produced 
them."  Ordinarily  the  exposures  for  negatives  were 
about  one-thousandth  of  a  second,  or  when  bromide 
plates  were  used,  one  ten-thousandth.  But  when  the 
exposures  were  prolonged  to  half  a  second  or  a  full 
second — increased  10,000  or  20,000  times — he  ob- 
tained a  positive  picture  instead  of  a  negative. 

By  varying  the  times  of  exposure  he  found  an  in- 
termediate condition  of  the  plate  at  which  neither  a 
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positive  nor  a  negative  could  be  developed.  His  con- 
clu8i<»is  may  be  briefly  stunimarized  here.  With  ex- 
posures of  increasing  duration  he  discovered  six  dif- 
ferent successive  conditions  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
These  developed  in  order  «s^  follows:  i  A  negative. 
The  ordinary  negative,  a  A  first  neutral  condition 
which  blackened  uniformly  in  the  developer.  3  A 
positive.  4  A  second  neutral  condition,  opposed  to 
the  first,  which  became  uniformly  lighter  in  t^e  de- 
veloper. 5  A  second  negative,  simil^  to  the  first  but 
differing  by  the  enormous  amount  of  light  required  to 
produce  it  6  A  third  neutral  condition,  in  which  the 
negative  of  the  second  order  had  disappeared  and  was 
replaced  by  a  somber,  uniform  tint  Tliese  facts  were 
established  with  different  kinds  of  plates — tannin 
plates,  gelatin-bromide  and  others. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  the  bearing  of 
these  observations  on  the  results  of  Professor  Nipher's 
experiments.  Does  not  the  fourth  condition  suggest 
that  if  a  plate  in  that  stage  were  developed  in  a  lighted 
room  it  would  show  a  negative  picture?  About  the 
time  of  these  observations  of  Jansen,  considerable  at- 
tention was  being  directed  to  the  subject  of  reversals 
of  the  photographic  image ;  but  most  of  the  literature 
deals  with  theories  in  explanation  of  the  facts.  Al- 
though the  discussion  was  suificientiy  instructive  and 
interesting,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  tiiat  we  are  suifi- 
cientiy acquainted  with  the  chemical  effects  of  lic^t 
in  photography  to  warrant  much  chemical  theoHzing 
in  this  particular  field. 

♦ 
Work  on  the  New  York  Underground 

New  York  EUctrieal  World  and  Enginttr 

From  time  to  time  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
large  amount  of  work  which  is  being  done  in  New 
York  city  on  the  rapid  transit  tunnel,  which  in  a  few 
years  is  to  furnish  New  Yorkers  with  underground 
electric  railroad  service.  The  route  of  this  road  will 
traverse  Manhattan  island  from  south  to  north,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city  will  follow  Broadway  from 
Forty-second  up  to  Washington  Heights  and  Fort 
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George.  At  the  upper  end  of  Central  park  a  branch 
will  run  eastward  across  the  Harlem  river  to  Bronx 
park.  The  subway  at  some  places  is  near  the  surface, 
and  at  others  will  go  very  deep,  so  that  elevators  will 
be  necessary.  The  elevator  stations  will  lie  apparent- 
ly at  the  extreme  end  of  the  road  at  Manhattan  valley. 
The  entrances  to  most  of  the  stations  will  be  generally 
14  feet  above  the  tracks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
road  will  be  partly  subway  and  partly  tunnel,  but  the 
whole  structure  will  be  light  and  airy,  being  lined  with 


white  tile  and  glazed  brick  or  painted  white.  The  mo- 
tive power  of  Hie  road,  as  well  as  its  lighting,  is  to  be 
electrical,  so  that  tliere  will  be  nothing  to  dim  or  black- 
en the  pristine  whiteness  of  the  structure,  while  elec- 
tric fans  will  also  afiSiMdn  the  ventilation  of  the  sub- 
terranean portions  of  the  line. 

The  view  given  here  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
work  in  one  of  the  uptown  sections  of  the  road.  An 
overhead  electric  cableway  is  employed  to  operate  the 
buckets  removing  rock  and  dirt  from  the  excavations. 
A  motor  with  a  cage  carrying  the  operator  travels  up 
and  down  the  cable,  raising  or  lowering  the  buckets. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  less  use  of  electricity  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  drilling  and  excavating 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  is  believed  tiiat 
electricity  could  have  been  ehiployed  to  advantage  for 
expediting  the  work.  In  several  places  throughout 
the  city  tiie  excavations  parallel  or  underlie  the  electric 
street  railways,  but  so  far  very  littie  interruption  has 
attended  such  work.  At  several  points  alcMig  the  track 
temporary  bridges  have  had  to  be  constructed  for  car- 
rying the  conduit  cars  across  the  holes  caused  by  tiw 
subway  excavations.  The  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions can  be  best  judged  from  uie  work  at  such  pomtt 
as  136th  street,  where  the  elevated  structure  over  Man- 
hattan valley  will  connect  the  two  subways.  No  fewer 
than  five  rows  of  steel  columns  are  noted  there,  pro- 
viding the  divisions  for  the  two  outer  tracks  for  the 
local  service  and  the  two  middle  tracks  to  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  express  traffic. 


Comparative   Patfaology  of  Jews 

Concluding  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  in 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  M.  Fischberg  thus 
summarizes  his  conclusions : 


(i)  The  death  rates  of  the  Jews,  at  all  ages,  are 
relatively  and  absolutely  lower  than  those  of  tiie  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  live.  (2)  The  marriage  rates 
and  birth  rates  of  the  Jews  are  smaller  than  tiiose  of 
the  Christians ;  the  Jews  increase  in  nimiber  more  rap- 
idly than  non-Jews  because  they  lose  by  death  relative- 
ly fewer  children  and  bring  more  to  maturity.  (3) 
The  Jews  die  less  often  than  their  neighbors  from 
many  of  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  epidemic 
cholera,  smallpox,  and  tuberculosis.  (4)  Syphilis 
and  alcoholism,  and  also  diseases  due  in  great  measure 
to  their  poisons,  are  comparatively  rare  among  the 
Jews.  (5)  Diabetes  is  very  frequent  among  the  Jews. 
Most  observers  have  recorded  that  almost  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of  diabetes  occur  in  Jews.  (6) 
All  the  functional  neuroses  and  psychoses,  particularly 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  occur  more  frequently 
among  Jews  than  among  non-Jews ;  while  all  the  or- 
ganic nervous  diseases,  as  tabes,  general  paralysis,  etc., 
are  less  frequent,  commensurate  with  the  infrequency 
of  syphilis  and  alcoholism  among  them.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  of  amaurotic  idiocy  occur  in  Jewish 
children,  and  insanity  is  met  with  among  Jews  between 
two  and  five  times  more  often  than  among  Christians. 
(7)  Blindness,  color-blindness,  trachoma,  and  glau- 
coma, and  also  varicose  veins,  particularly  hemor- 
rhoids and  hernias,  are  very  frequent  among  Jews.  (8) 
All  these  peculiarities  in  the  comparative  pathology 
of  the  Jews  are  not  due  to  any  etlmic,  "biostatic,"  or 
racial  characteristics  of  a  purely  anatomical  or  physio- 
log^l  nature  in  relation  to  non-Jews.  "Hiey  have 
their  origin  in  the  past  history  of  the  Jews,  in  their 
habits  of  life,  and  in  the  fact  that  syphilis  and  alco- 
holism have  but  rarely  been  seen  among  them.    (9) 
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Where  the  Jew  is  commingling  with  his  Christian 
neighbors  and  adopts  their  customs  and  habits  of  life, 
he  sooner  or  later  loses  his  "racial  characteristics." 

* 

8  Wireless  Telephony 

New  York  BUetrical  Rtvitw 

The  evolution  of  the  wireless  telephone  is  making 
n4)id  strides  in  the  hands  of  the  G^man  physicists. 
Herr  E.  Ruhmer,  whose  ingenuity  seems  to  know  no 
bounds,  has  modified  both  the  transmitter  and  the  re- 
ceiver in  a  radical  manner,  says  one  of  Mr.  Foumier 
d'Albe's  abstracts.  After  pointing  out  that  a  small 
current  intensity  in  the  "speaking  arc"  is  bad  for 
acoustic  effects,  but  very  gcKxl  for  the  fluctuations  of 
luminous  intensity  used  for  transmission,  he  proceeds 
to  dispense  with  the  arc  altc^ether,  and  substitutes 
for  it  a  chalk  or  zircon  block  mounted  on  the  telephone 
diaphragm  itself  and  heated  in  the  usual  way  by  means 
of  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  The  slight  vibrations  of 
the  telephone  disk  suffice  to  alter  tlw  position  of  ^ 
luminous  body  in  the  flame,  and  thus  to  vary  its  lumin- 
osity in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  transmission  of 
speech.  At  the  receiving  station,  the  high  resistance 
of  selenium^  cells  has  hitherto  presented  a  difficulty. 
The  author  gets  rid  of  it  by  substituting  for  the  selen- 
ium cell  a  "radiomicrophone,"  a  kind  of  carbon  coherer 
mounted  in  the  focal  line  of  a  parabolic  mirror.  The 
differences  in  temperature  produced  by  the  impact  of 
the  light  upon  the  carbon  are  sufficient  to  actuate  a 
telephone  receiver. 

♦ 
Various  Topics 

EDISON'S  NEW  INVENTION:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son has  been  interviewed  regarding  his  latest  invention. 
He  says:  "My  new  storage  battery  will  be  about  half  the 
weight  of  those  now  used  in  automobiles.  I  do  not  use 
lead  in  the  battery,  but  I  do  not  care  to  state  at  present  what 
metal  is  employed.  The  battery  is  permanent  and  does  not 
suffer  from  depreciation.  Of  late  I  have  been  giving  my 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  chemicals.  I  have  discovered 
a  new  reaction  in  chemistry  which  is  going  to  prove  very 
valuable.  I  will  build  a  factory  at  Menlo  Park  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  batteries.  I  have  made  fortunes  for  many 
people  out  of  my  inventions.  This  one  is  going  to  make  a 
fortune  fpr  Edison." 

A  THUNDER  STORM  DETECTOR:  An  instrument 
to  which  considerable  interest  attaches  has  been  devised  and 
described  by  M.  T.  Tommasina.  Its  object  is  to  detect  distant 
thunder  storms.  The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  self- 
decohering  carbon  coherer  placed  in  circuit  with  a  dry  cell 
and  an  ordinary  telephone  receiver.  The  grains  of  carbon 
are  hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  attached  to  the  tele- 
phone magnet,  so  as  to  lie  horizontally  when  the  receiver  is 
placed  to  the  ear.  The  impression  produced  on  the  observer 
is  that  of  being  t  insported  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
thunder  storm  which  might  yet  be  hidden  below  the  horizon. 
A  distant  rain  is  indicated  by  a  rattling  sound  before  a  cloud 
is  visible. — London  Engineer. 

SENSIBILITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  note  by  H.'  Henri 
Coupin  in  the  Acadtmie  des  Sciences  deals  with  the  sensibility 
of  the  higher  plants  to  very  small  quantities  of  toxic  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution,  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  work  lies  in  the  almost  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity of  such  substances  needed  to  cause  serious  disturbances 
in  the  health  of  the  plant  organism.  The  most  deadly  sub- 
stance discovered  by  M.  Coupin  was  sulphate  of  copper,  of 
which  only  one  seven-hundredth-millionth  of  its  weight  in 
water  was  sufHcient  to  react  upon  plants  disastrously.  The 
foregoing  amounts,  poisonous  as  they  are  to  plants,  are  al- 
together too  small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis;  and 
the  research  raises  the  important  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  a  country  is  largely 
influenced  by  minute  quantities  of  such  substances  contained 
in  the  soil 
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Public  Opinion 

"Sooner  or  later  it  is  inevitable,"  says  Mr,  Frazer, 
"that  the  battery  of  the  comparative  method  should 
breach  these  venerable  walls,  mantled  over  with  the 
ivy  and  mosses  and  wild  flowers  of  a  thousand  tender 
and  sacred  associations."  The  venerable  walls,  and 
wall-flowers,  are  those  of  the  Christian  and  other  re- 
ligions. The  comparative  method  is  now  to  assail 
these  obsolete  works  with  lyddite  and  4.7  guns.  It  is 
my  puqx>se  to  show  how  much  or  how  little  damage 
Mr.  Frazer's  battery  of  1,500  pages*  has  done  to  the 
crumbling  but  picturesque  bastions  of  religion.  Mr. 
Frazer's  arg^ument  is  long,  is  complex,  and  is,  of 
course,  presented  as  a  theory  resting  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  subsidiary  hypotheses. 

The  founder  of  Christianity  was  "a  poptiiar  and 
troublesome  preacher"  in  the  eyes  of  his  <^cial  oppo- 
nents.  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  deadi  on  the  cross  his 
had  been  "a  mainly  ethical  mission."  But  his  execu- 
tion, and  the  strange  manner  of  it,  stamped  his  ethical 
mission  with  "the  character  of  a  divine  revelation,  cul- 
minating in  the  passion  and  death  of  the  incarnate  scm 
of  a  heavenly  father."  His  death  "shed  round  the 
cross  on  Calvary  a  halo  of  divinity  which  multitudes 
saw  and  worshipped  afar  off."  This  halo  was  engen- 
dered in  a  dank  morass  of  error  aad  cruel  superstition, 
in  the  following  style:  "A  man  whom  the  fond  im- 
agination of  his  worshippers  invested  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  god,  gave  his  life  for  the  world  .  .  .  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  another  who  played,  like  all  his 
{M-edecessors,  the  ever  recurring  drama  of  the  divine 
resurrection  and  death"  (iii,  15^,  197). 

That  is  the  theory.  In  western  Asia  and  at  Jeru- 
salem a  man  was  yearly  slain  in  the  character  of  a  god. 
"The  fcmd  imagination  of  his  worshippers  invested 
him  with  the  attributes  of  a  god,"  and  he  "gave  his 
life  for  the  world."  I  understand  that  these  are  said 
to  be  the  contemporary  beliefs.  Not  only  did  the  man 
who  is  hanged,  or  otherwise  killed,  represent  a  god  in 
the  dim,  far-away,  guessed-at  fancies  of  tiie  dateless 
age  when  the  rite  was  first  evolved,  but,  at  Jerusalem, 
the  annual  victims  were  "invested  with  the  attributes 
of  a  god"  in  the  early  years  of  our  era.  Accident  caused 
our  Lord  to  endure  the  part  of  the  yearly  victim ;  in- 
stantly from  '.'a  popular  preacher"  he  became  divine, 
and  the  inference  of  the  skeptic,  Mr.  Frazer  tells  us, 
is  to  strip  our  Lord  of  the  halo  of  divinity,  and  "reduce 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  level  of  a  multitude  of  other 
victims  of  a  barbarous  superstition."  The  Jews  bor- 
rowed this  yearly  horror  in  Babylonia  during  the  exile. 
They  had  not  the  rite  before  they  were  carried  away 
captives.  But  in  Babylon  the  Jews  found  that  a  per- 
son regarded  as  a  god  was  yearly  crowned  as  a  king, 
was  allowed  the  run  of  the  royal  harem,  was  filled  witfi 
drink,  and  was  then  strij^d  of  the  ro3ral  robe, 
scourged,  and  crucified.     The  person  thus  handled, 
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the  being  thus  "fondly  worshipped  as  a  god,"  was  al- 
ways a  condemned  criminal. 

The  least  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Frazer's  chapter  on 
the  crucifixion  must  at  once  have  perceived  the  ruin- 
ous Haw  in  his  argument.  For  his  argument  is  that 
"originally"  a  king  who  embodied  a  god  was  "sacri- 
ficed" annually  (a  thing  incredible)  to  preserve  the 
divine  essence  fresh  and  untouched  by  the  bod- 
ily weaknesses  of  the  king,  its  vehicle.  No  instance  of 
annual  regicid^  for  such  cause  can  I  find  in  Mr.  Fra- 
zer's erudite  collections.  But  the  king  substituted  his 
son,  in  fact  a  son  once  a  year,  which,  if  he  reigned  for 
forty  years,  demanded  a  large  family.  But  those  ori- 
entals, being  polygamous,  have  large  families.  Next 
he  substituted  a  condemned  criminaJ,  about  whom  we 
have  exactly  one  sentence  of  evidence,  in  a  late  Greek 
writer,  Dio  Chrysostom  {Oraiio,  iv.)  in  exactly  one 
place,  Babylon,  at  the  Sacaea.  Now  that  criminal  was 
not  "sacrificed"  at  all;  he  was  scourged  and  hanged. 
Mr.  Frazer  is  therefore  obliged  to  conjecture  that  orig- 
inally the  divine  king  was  really  sacrificed,  by  burning 
(iii.,  171).  The  grounds  of  this  guess  are  too  weak, 
I  venture  to  think,  to  need  criticism.  Mr.  Frazer  next 
suggests  that  the  complicated  insults  of  stripping, 
scourging,  and  hanging  the  victim  of  the  Sacaea  "may 
have  been  a  later  mitigation  of  his  sufferings"  (a 
pretty  kind  of  mitigation),  or  that,  perhaps,  he  was 
hanged  first  and  biu-ned  afterward,  of  which  there  is 
no  proof.  In  any  case  these  infiidions,  denoting,  by 
flogging,  the  servile  (not  royal  or  divine)  status  of 
the  victim,  and  denoting  his  criminal  status,  by  hang- 
ing, must  in  the  long  ages,  have  utterly  worn  away 
the  popular  belief,  if  ever  it  existed,  in  the  divinity  of 
the  victim  at  the  Sacaea,  and  at  Purim.  These  feasts, 
I  think,  were  wholly  secular  periods  of  license.  For 
these  reasons,  even  a  careless  reader,  even  at  a  hasty 
glance,  sees  that  from  the  yearly  vulgar  execution  of  a 
vulgar  malefactor,  no  "halo  of  divinity"  could  ray 
forth  on  our  Lord,  because  people  could  not  possibly 
know  that  the  man  hanged  every  year  represented  di- 
vine kings  who  of  old  gave  annually  their  lives  for 
their  people  and  for  the  world.  For  the  reasons  given, 
and  for  scores  of  others,  I  do  not  think  that  "the  bat- 
tery of  the  comparative  method"  has  injured  the  "ven- 
erable walls"  of  belief. 

The  Seven  Bishops'  Demand  for  Trial 

The  seven  bishops  who  participated  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Bishop  Weller  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1900,  have  now  challenged  the  Episcopal  church 
to  try  them  for  the  alleged  breach  of  canonical  law.  It 
is  claimed  that  rubrics  and  vestments  unwarranted  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  used  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  issue  thus  raised  was  considered  so  important 
that  Thomas  M.  Clark,  presiding  bishop  of  the  church, 
thought  it  proper  to  make  a  public  disclaimer  of  "any 
responsibility  for  the  violation  of  the  rubrics  on  that 
occasion  and  the  introduction  of  vestments  having  no 
authority  of  use  in  the  church."  After  months  of  de- 
liberation, the  seven  bishops  have  sent  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Clark  stating  their  case,  assuming  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  consecration  ceremony,  demanding  a 
trial  on  the  charges  that  they  transgressed  the  canon- 
ical law,  and  expressing  a  willingness  to  abide  by  any 
decision  given  if  they  are  found  guilty.  The  letter 
concludes : 

Since  then  there  is  not  a  word  nor  a  line  of  our  statutory 
law  which  clothes  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  house  of 
bishops  with  an  iota  of  episcopal  authority  in  any  other 
diocese  than  his  own,  and  since  his  duties  outside  of  his 
diocese  are  clerical  only  (unless  he  himself  consecrate  a 
bishop-elect,  or  exercise  episcopal  authority  over  what  are 


called  "foreign  churches"),  we  must  perforce  look  upon  the 
communication  to  which  we  are  referring  as  expressing  only 
the  private  opinibns  of  the  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  which, 
beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  the  bishop  of  Rhode  Island  enjoys  the 
right  to  hold  and  to  express.  .  .  We  hold  ourselves  respon- 
sible to  our  peers  acting  under  the  canon  law,  and  not  to  any 
other  tribunal  on  earth. 

New  York  Churehman  (Epis  ) 

We  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  defend  the  presid- 
ing bishop  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
oflBce,  nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  do  so  now,  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  believe  the  jM-esid- 
ing  bishop  relieved  the  church  of  responsibility  for 
what  would  have  been  a  most  unhappy  precedent,  by 
his  disclaimer.  The  bishops  intimate,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  mystery  that  there  is  a  grave  danger  in  the 
title  of  "presiding  bishop  of  the  church."  So  far  from 
this  representative  ofiice  being  a  dangerous  one,  we 
believe  it  is  the  mind  of  the  American  church  iJiat  this 
office  should  be  made  more  effective.  It  would  be 
strange  if  the  American  people,  who  clothe  their  presi- 
dent with  such  extraordinary  authority,  should  be 
afraid  of  this  one  uniting  link  in  our  national  church. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  mention, 
were  it  not  seriously  put  forward  by  seven  bishops  of 
the  church.  One  other  phase  of  the  letter  seems  to 
call  for  comment.  The  bishops  claim  that  they  are 
responsible  alone  to  their  peers.  It  is  true  that  the 
trial  of  a  bishop  is  by  his  peers,  but  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  he  may  be  tried  for  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  American  church  and  that  those  laws  are  made 
by  the  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  sitting  in  general  con- 
vention. It  seems  important  to  emphasize  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bishops  state  that  the  fountain  oiF 
authority  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  lies  in  the 
house  of  bishops. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Church  Standard  (Epis  ) 

The  letter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
that  have  evier  been  published  by  any  bishop  or  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church ;  and,  if  we  rightly 
understand  its  purport  and  intention,  it  is  specifically 
intended  to  present — ^and  to  lay  upon  others  the  obli- 
gation of  accepting  or  rejecting — a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal mode  of  settling  the  law  of  the  church  in  certain 
important  particulars  by  submitting  them  to  a  canon- 
ically  constituted  tribunal.  That  is  the  proposal, 
frank,  straightforward,  manly,  loyal,  churchman-like, 
and  bishop-like,  which  is  now  set  plainly  before  the 
church.  In  no  other  spirit  ought  it  to  be  accepted 
than  that  of  manly,  straightforward,  loyal  and  broth- 
erly readiness  to  accept  the  judgment  of  a  canonical 
court  on  a  matter  which  has  been  for  many  years  a 
cause  of  constant  contention,  if  the  decision  should  be 
in  favor  of  the  right  reverend  respondents. 
Chicai;o  (III.)  Living  Churih  (Epis.) 

We  greatly  deprecate  such  controversies  as  this 
one  must  be,  and  which  ought  to  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary. The  angry  controversy  of  the  past  winter  was 
itself  most  deplorable.  The  work  of  the  church  of 
God  can  best  be  done  in  quietness,  and  in  love.  We 
had  for  some  years  past  been  growing  to  appreciate 
better  the  unity  of  the  church  of  God.  We  had  learned 
that  unity  does  not  require  acts  of  uniformitjr.  Little 
did  we  think  that  this  broader  desire  for  unity  in  essen- 
tials with  liberty  in  non-essentials  was  to  succumb  so 
quickly  to  the  first  blast  of  hatred,  at  the  mere  sus- 
picion that  in  the  smallest  details  of  common  worship, 
the  reverence  of  individuals  had  led  them  to  expand 
the  bare  outlines  required  in  the  prayer  book,  into 
fuller  significance  and  living  force. 

New  Vurk  Outtaok  (Ind.) 

The  policy  of  the  clear-headed  men  in  the  church. 
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of  all  schools  except  the  most  extreme,  is  to  give  the 
widest  room  consistent  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  church,  and  to  avoid  the  exaggerated  em- 
phasis which  is  sometimes  laid,  by  drastic  action, 
upon  movements  not  essentially  important  in  them- 
selves. The  seven  bishops  are  so  anxious  to  be  pros- 
ecuted that  their  desire  is  not  likely  to  be  gratified. 
The  Fond  du  Lac  consecration  is  likely  to  have  re- 
sults which  the  bishops  who  participated  in  it  did  not 
foresee.  They  took  liberties  with  the  Prayer-Book 
and  the  usages  of  the  church  which  will  estop  them 
from  protesting  when  liberties  are  taken  by  men  of 
another  school.  If  the  advanced  ritualist  is  to  follow 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  usages  of  the  church, 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  brother  churchman  of 
pronounced  Protestant  tendency  should  not  do  the 
same.  If  the  Episcopal  church  is  wise,  it  will  main- 
tain its  liberty,  and  trust  to  its  general  spirit,  its  good 
sense,  and  the  steadying  influence  of  time  to  modify 
eccentricities,  and  to  hold  extreme  opinions  in  check 
rather  than  attempt  to  secure  these  results  by  drastic 
measures. 

♦ 
Union  Seminary  Students  Declared  Unor- 
thodox 

New  York  BtuHtng  P»st.    Excerpt 

Four  members  of  the  senior  class  of  Union  The- 
ological seminary  have  been  refused  ordination  to  the 
ministry  by  the  examining  boards  of  their  respective 
denominations.  Of  these  failures  to  qualify,  one  oc- 
curred before  the  Worcester  central  association  of 
Congregational  ministers,  one  before  the  Elizabeth 
association  of  Congregational  ministers,  and  two  be- 
fore the  Westchester  presbytery.  The  Evening  Post 
is  enabled  to  say  that  all  were  due  more  or  less  to  the 
so-called  unorthodox  opinions  of  the  candidates. 

In  the  Westchester  presbytery  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  seemed  to  be  the  main  point  of  contention. 
The  candidates  held  the  moral  influence  theory,  name- 
ly, that  the  saving  element  in  the  atonement  lies  in  its 
revelation  of  the  love  of  God ;  this  is  in  line  with  the 
teaching  of  Union  seminary.  A  faction  of  the  presby- 
tery held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  atonement 
means  the  ransom  of  lost  souls  from  an  angry  God 
through  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  candidates  were 
pressed  to  modify  their  view  so  as  to  include  the  ex- 
piation theory,  but  without  avail.  Upon  several  other 
points,  also,  they  failed  to  qualify,  and  were  given  six 
months  to  reflect.  The  Elizabeth  case,  as  reported, 
is  regarded  as  still  more  interesting.  Here  the  sub- 
ject of  evolution  was  touched  on  and  the  candidate 
seemed  to  be  much  more  fluent  on  evolution  than  on 
theology.  He  was  asked  whether  evolution  was  con- 
sistent with  the  Holy  Writ  and  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  did  not  seem  particularly  anxious  to  square 
his  convictions  with  Scriptural  teaching.  He  even 
ventured  to  explain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
of  legendary  origin.  The  point  at  issue  seemed  to  be 
the  ultimate  source  of  authority;  whether  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  should  be  made  to  the  dictum  of  scripture 
or  to  rational  conviction.  The  latter  was  the  point  of 
view  of  the  candidate,  and  he  was  turned  down. 

The  Worcester  case  was  also  a  conflict  over  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  appeal,  whether  to  the  Bible 
or  to  conscience.  The  candidate  was  unable  to  find 
sufficient  ground  for  a  positive  belief  in  immortality, 
although  he  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  immor- 
tality. Upon  being  asked  how  he  explained  the  evi- 
dent belief  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  in  immortality,  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  feel  compelled  to  agree  with 
Christ  or  Paul  at  any  point  at  which  his  convictions  led 


in  the  opposite  direction.  His  position  seemed  to  be 
that  it  is  necessary  to  square  not  one's  speculations 
but  one's  life  with  the  teaching  of  Christ;  the  Chris- 
tian minister  is  he  who  honestly  purposes  to  serve  his 
generation,  and  he  should  not  be  forced  to  accept  , 
those  theological  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  in  which 
he  can  not  believe.  Accordingly,  he  was  refused  a  li- 
cense to  preach,  and  was  given  six  months  to  recant. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Statement 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  noted  ritualist  now 
visiting  in  this  country,  has  consented  to  make  a 
brief  statement  for  the  Independent  on  the  subject  of 
the  relations  of  the  church  of  England  with  the' 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States. 
He  says  in  part :  

It  has  been  said  we  want  to  involve  American 
churchmen  in  our  difficulties.  That  is  absolutely  un- 
true. English  churchmen  must 'fight  their  own  bat- 
tles ;  and  they  intend  to  do  so.  The  battle  now  most 
strenuous  is  upon  the  opinion  which  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  expressed  in  the  summer  of  1899  upon 
the  use  of  incense  and  the  reservation  of  the  blessed 
sacrament.  All  other  bishops,  practically,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  enjoined  their  clergy  to 
obey;  but  the  archbishop  himself  designated  his  ut- 
terance as  an  opinion  only,  and  afterward  said  specifi- 
cally it  was  nothing  more  than  that.  The  bishops 
have  endeavored  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  arch- 
bishop's opinion  as  if  it  had  been  a  command.  Some 
of  the  clergy  have  submitted;  others,  a  considerable 
number,  have  preferred  declining  to  obey  what  they 
consider  an  uncanonical  behest.  This  question,  in  its 
essence,  can  affect  Great  Britain  alone,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  desire  to  draw  American  church- 
men into  the  dispute.  In  its  sequence  it  will  probably 
tend  to  bring  forward  prominently  the  issue  of  dis- 
establishment by  precipitating  a  conflict  between 
church  and  state.  With  the  utmost  sympathy  and 
with  the  most  single  aim  the  two  churches,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  must  always  remain  distinct  in 
organization,  although  in  full  communion.  But  there 
can  come,  and  there  should  come,  a  strengthening  of 
faith  on  both  sides,  and  perhaps  a  greater  activity  in 
good  works.  I  look,  indeed,  for  no  effects  outwardly 
observable  that  would  flow  from  such  a  sympathetic 
bond,  however  close  it  might  become.  English  Cath- 
olic churchmen  have  no  desire  to  force  ritualism  upon 
any  one,  either  at  home"  or  abroad. 

4' 

Various  Topics 

CHURCH  FEDERATION  PROGRESS:  The  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  national  council  of  the  Evangelical 
Free  Churches  in  England  exhibits  an  advance  of  the  fed- 
eration movement  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  During 
the  past  year  eighty-seven  new  councils  were  formed;  in 
the  preceding  year  there  were  forty-four.  The  total  number 
of  these  local  organizations  is  now  about  seven  hundred. 

MR.  KENSIT'S  LATEST  OUTBREAK:  During  the 
consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  W.  Ingram  as 
bishop  of  London,  John  Kensit,  the  anti-ritualist,  entered  his 
expected  protest  against  the  appointment.  He  spoke  for 
some  time  in  a  loud  voice.  His  remarks  caused  an  extraor- 
dinary uproar,  and  he  was  greeted  with  cheers,  hisses,  and 
shouts  of  "Order!"  "Shame!"  "No  Popery!"  Mr.  Kensit, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  accused  Dr.  Ing^ram  of  being 
unfaithful  to  all  his  promises  when  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Stepney,  adding  that  the  bishop  had  helped  law- 
breakers and  had  encouraged  clergymen  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  rubrics,  elevated  the  host,  offered"  masses,  and  practised 
the  confession. 
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The  Color  Scheme  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition 

The  current  issue  of  Art  and  Education  contains  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Charles  Yardley  Turner  and  his  account 
of  the  color-scheme  of  the  Pan-American  exposition. 
The  writer,  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Cobum,  says: 

For  90  big  a  work  of  decoration  as  is  involved  in  this  Pan- 
American  exposition,  Mr.  Turner  is  unquestionably  the  best 
equipped  artist  in  the  United  States.    He  unites  good  artistic 


CHARLES  YAROLBY  TURNBR 

feeling  and  craftsmanship  with  remarkable  executive  ability. 
This  is  the  type  of  artist  whom  the  present  day  renaissance 
of  mural  painting  is  bringing  into  prominence.  He  is  as  ex- 
pert in  handling  men  as  paint-brushes.  Mr.  Turner  can  take 
up  any  interesting  art  proposition.  The  first  great  decorative 
work  Mr.  Turner  undertook  was  at  the  Chicago  exposition  in 
1893,  where  he  served  as  first  assistant  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  almost  entirely  engaged  in  deco- 
rative enterprises. 

The  complete  color-schemes  for  the  exteriors  and 
interiors  of  the  Buffalo  exposition  have  been  worked 
out  in  Mr.  Turner's  studio.  The  nature  and  character 
of  the  scheme  he  described  to  Mr.  Cobum  as  follows : 

My  scheme  of  color  is  very  largely  due  to  Mr.  Karl  Bitter, 
our  director  of  sculpture.  I  am  following  in  the  path  he 
struck  out  All  the  sculpture  decorations  of  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  are  suggested  by  the  struggle  of  man  with  the 
elements.  As  you  enter  the  exposition  grounds  over  Mr. 
Carrere's  handsome  bridge,  you  come  upon  buildings  which 
are  expressive  of  primitive  man's  battling  with  the  furies  of 
natm-e--the  buildings  of  ethnology,  horticulture  and  govern- 
ment. Further  up  the  esplanade  are  structures  like  the  mach- 
inery building  and  the  fine  arts  building,  which  are  more  ex- 


pressive of  the  conquest  by  men  of  the  material  forces.  At 
the  end  of  the  esplanade  is  the  electric  tower,  designed  by 
John  Sa'len  Howard.  This  is  the  architecturail  keynote  of  die 
whole  exposition,  and  contains  the  sculptural  pieces  de  resist- 
ance, the  group  representing  the  city  of  Bufftdo,  the. adjacent 
waterways  and  the  cataract  of  Niagara. 

Now,  as  the  architects  and  Mr.  Bitter  set  the  pace,  there 
was  nothing  for  us  color  schemers  to  do  but  to  fellow  on. 
It  was'  for  us  to  make  the  color  of  the  exposition  tell  some- 
thing, the  same  story  as  the  sculpture.  The  conditions  were 
favorable  for  this.  The  colors  that  primitive  man  affects  are 
the  strong,  crude  colors.  Civilized  man  prefers  grayer  notes. 
Accordingly  we  have  used  bright,  brilliant  hues  on  the  build- 
ings that  are  suggestive  of  the  early  life  of  man.  The  horti- 
cultural building,  for  instance,  has  orange  ornaments,  with 
details  in  brilliant  blue,  green,  yellow  and  rose.  The  govern- 
ment building  is  prevailingly  in  rich  yellow.  As  one  goes  up 
the  esplanade,  the  decorations  become  more  sober.  The 
music  hall  has  a  scheme  of  dull  red ;  the  machinery  building  is 
in  green-gray.  The  electric  tower  is  given  over  to  a  har- 
mony of  green  and  gold  on  an  ivory  ground.  Here  the  color- 
key  of  the  whole  exposition  is  struck.  The  lovely  green  of 
Niagara  water,  rich  as  the  green  on  the  peacock's  wing,  i^ 
pears  in  its  purity  on  the  electric  tower,  to  be  echoed  in  every 
structure  of  the  show-city.  Not  a  building  is  there  which  is 
without  its  notes  of  Niagara-green. 

* 

A  Question  of  Literary  Cant 

London  Acadtiny 

At  intervals,  whose  periodicity  might  almost  be 
calculated,  the  British  novelist  lifts  up  his  voice  in 
anger,  scorn,  or  irony  against  that  "conventiiMi,"  that 
"conspiracy  of  silence"  which  forbids  the  British  novel 
to  be  what  the  British  matron  calls  "improper."  The 
latest  complaihant  is  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  it  may  be  guessed  that  he  uses 
the  method  ironic.  It  may  also  be  guessed  that  he  in- 
troduces the  subject  apropos  of  something  quite  else. 
This  something  happens  to  be  the  work  of  Signora 
Matilde  Serao,  the  eminent  Neapolitan  disciple  of 
Zola.  Although  we  can  not  pretend  to  Mr.  Henry 
James's  complete  acquaintance  with  the  signora's  work 
— ^we  have  read  only  "Fantasy"  and  "Farewell  Love" 
— we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  disagree  with  his 
estimate  of  her  literary  value.  Serao  is  an  industrious 
journalist  in  Naples,  and  if  ever  a  writer  reflected  his 
environment,  she  doeS.  Now  Naples  is  probably  the 
most  rotten  city  in  Christian  Europe.  True,  it  has  its 
advantages :  you  can  hire  a  cab  there  for  sixpence ;  but 
you  could  hire  a  judge  for  not  much  more.  The  entire 
population  is  cankered  by  the  lottery  habit,  "the  craze 
for  numbers,"  and  the  morally  debilitating  effect  of 
this  fatal  obsession  shows  itself  in  a  general  license,  a 
general  lack  of  restraint,  unsurpassed  even  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  Naples,  indeed,  the 
second  Latin  decadence  has  reached  its  furthest  devel- 
opment. All  this  is  mirrored,  as  much  unconscious- 
ly as  consciously,  in  the  novels  of  Serao. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  we  admit,  does  not  display  any 
very  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  raving  erotics  of  Ma- 
tilde Serao  and  her  "exuberant  victims  of  Venus,"  who 
invariably  end  in  woe  and  desolation,  but  he  appreci- 
ates her  "facility  and  spontaneity"  (qualities  which 
can  not  be  denied  to  her),  and  discovers  matter  to 
praise  in  some  of  her  slighter  pieces.  It  is  a  pity  that 
these,  instead  of  verbal  helter-skelters  like  "Fantasy," 
have  not  been  translated  into  English.  His  essay  con- 
tains one  really  fine  piece  of  criticism:  that  in  which, 
after  pointing  out  that  the  passions  of  Serao's  puppets 
have  neither  time  nor  place  nor  any  sort  of  backgrotmd 
— nothing,  indeed,  but  "convulsions  and  spasms" — ^he 
insists  on  the  indubitable  truth  that  ptassion  "touches 
us  just  in  proportion  as  we  see  it  mixed  with  other 
things,  with  all  the  things  with  which  it  has  to  reckon 
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and  struggle."    This  page  justifies  the  whole  essay, 
which,  for  the  rest,  is  an  implied  defense  of  Serao  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  British  matron.    With  Jame- 
sian  idevemess,  Mr.  James, propounds  an  interesting 
question:    "Is  the  English  novel  'proper'  because  it 
is  so  largely  written  by  women,  or  is  it  only  so  largely 
written  by  women  because  its  propriety  has  been  so 
massivd^r  established?"     And  with  an  aversion   for 
the  positive  which  is  equally  Jamesian,  he  leaves  the 
question  unanswered.    The  correct  answer  is,  we  im- 
agine, "Neither  the  one  -npr  the  other." 
New  York  Tributu 
Mr.  James  is  obviously  sincere,  yet  he  is  really 
echoing   the  cant  of   certain   uninstructed   "literaiy 
circles."    No  English  or  American  writer  worth  his 
salt  was  ever  yet  kept  from  unburdening  his  soul  of 
any  perilous  stuff  it  may  have  contained.    Such  a  man 
has  no  more  to  fear  frtrni  "conventions,"  pr  a  "con- 
spiracy of  silence,"  or  the  "young  person"  than  he 
has  to  fear  from  the  sumptuary  legislation  of  the  Ak- 
hoond  of  Swat.    He  finds  a  publisher  for  his  book 
without  the  smallest  diflSculty,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  unhesitatingly  reads  him,  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience.    He  writes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  a  gen- 
tleman.     If   in  his  portrait  of   a  man  he  has  warts, 
physical  and  spiritual,  to  deal  with,  he  paints  them 
freely,  but  not  as  though  his  hero's  life  began  and  end- 
ed with  disease.    If  he  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  show 
the  tragedy  of  vice  and  crime  he  interests  us  in  it  on 
high  grounds ;  he  does  not  waste  his  time  in  such  an- 
alysis of  things  criminal  and  vicious  as  is  properly  left 
to  the  scientists,  nor  does  he  tell  his  tale  with  the 
snigger  of  the  smart  decadent  retailing  nasty  anec- 
dotes to  a  crony  over  a  glass  of  absinlJie.    In  short, 
this  cant  about  "freedom"  and  "art"  in  literature  is 
detestable,  and  in  season  and  out  of  season  it  ought  to 
be  shown  up  for  the  cheap  and  flabby  thing  that  it  is. 
When  the  right  man  arises,  he  does  not  stop  to  envy 
the  untrammelled  freedom  of  Flaubert  or  Zola,  of 
Tolstoi  or  Maupassant,  of  D'Annunzio  or  Matilde  Se- 
rao, of  any  other  Continental  author,  good  or  bad.  He 
is  unconscious  of  anything  enviable.    He  utters  his 
truths  regardless  of  what  mankind  may  think,  and 
mankind  is  never  the  worse  for  what  he  says. 

♦ 

Cheap  Culture  and  Flagrant  Sentimentalism 
vs.  Criticism 

April  Blaeiwoocfs,  Edinburgh.     (New  Vork  :  L.  Scott 
Pub.  Co.)    Excerpt 

We  need  no  more  critics.  The  extension  of  the 
universities,  with  its  cheap  culture  and  flagrant  senti- 
mentalism, has  completed  the  work  of  universal  edu- 
cation and  the  cheap  press.  Everybody  is  cultured 
nowadays,  and  so  the  wants  of  the  "cultured"  are  eas- 
ily satisfied.  The  standard  is  depressed  in  every  di- 
rection, and  if  Matthew  Arnold  or  Sainte-Beuve  revis- 
ited the  earth,  he  would  have  as  small  chance  of  earn- 
ing a  living  by  criticism  as  would  Aristotle  himself. 
The  daily  tasks  of  the  critics  are  efficiently  performed 
by  the  young  men  who  are  not  "smart"  enough  to  be 
"picturesque  reporters,"  and  for  the  most  part  they 
are  quite  equal  to  their  task.  They  can  applaud  the 
theology  of  Marie  Corelli,  or  detect  in  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne  "the  solemn. eloquence  of  an  abiding  truth,"  just 
as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  through  a  dozen  ante- 
or  post-graduate  courses.  They  can  esteem  no  liter- 
ary masterpiece,  because  their  touchstone  of  literature 
is  the  columns  of  their  own  "organ."  But  if  a  hocAs. 
tickles  the  curious  by  anonymity,  or  is  written  by  a 
"breezy"  novelist  who  has  worked  his  way  home  be- 
fore the  mast  (with  the  limelight  on),  or  has  insulted 
the  British  officer  from  the  security  of  a  bomb-proof 


shelter,  it  is  sure  of  what  the  ingenious  journalist  calls 
a  "hearing."  And  doubtless  it  deserves  it,  and  inter- 
views willmost  properly  follow  its  publication,  and  the 
gentleman's  photograph,  goggle-eyes,  murderous 
moustache  and  all,  will  be  in  the  papers,  and  the  un- 
known lady's  tea-set  will  be  described,  and  while  her 
name  is  suppressed,  her  "cheery"  villa  will  excuse  a 
flood  of  eloquence,  and  her  tradesmen  will  enjoy  thie 
advertisement,  which  only  reaches  her  by  stealth.  Such 
is  the  depth  to  which  criticism  has  sunk,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly worth  the  while  of  our  ancient  universities  to  raise 
it.  Not  that  we  deplore  the  banality  of  modem  criti- 
cism. On  the  contrary,  we  delight  in  its  helpless  hu- 
mor and  grotesque  impertinence.  One  weekly  ragbag 
of  literature  is  our  constant  solace,  and  we  would  never 
ask  its  judgment  to  be  sane  so  long  as  its  "personali- 
ties" are  diverting.  The  scraps  of  biography  wiUi 
which  its  columns  are  peppered,  the  gentle  indiscretion 
wherewith  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  from  the  "home- 
life"  of  some  wealthy  novelist,  are  far  more  amusing 
than  the  most  profound  exposition  of  first  principles. 
The  gravity  of  those  illiterate  writers,  who  from  time 
to  time  deplore  that  Mr.  Meredith  can  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  people,  could  not  be  acquired  at  Oxford ; 
and  we  would  not  have  our  universities  spoil  sport 
for  all  the  literature  in  the  world. 


Browning  the  Poet  of  Musicians 

Miss  A,  Goodkich-Frbsr,  in  the  April  Nintttentk  Century  mnd 
.  Afhr.  London.  (New  York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Con- 
densed for  PoBLic  Opinion 
Shelley  has  been  called  "the  poet  of  jwets."  Rob- 
ert Browning  is  surely  the  poet  of  musicians.  A  few 
scenes  in  Shakespeare,  a  few  lines  in  Milton,  a  sing^ 
poem  of  Rossetti,  comprise  nearly  all  that  has  been 
uttered  by  the  greater  English  poets  about  music.  The 
odes  of  Pope,  or  Dryden,  or  Collins,  whatever  their 
merits  from  other  points  of  view,  are  no  more  sym^- 
thetic  to  the  true  musician  than  are  the  "descriptive 
pieces''  of  music  which  have  but  lately  ceased  to  be  a 
terror  in  our  drawing-rooms.  No  other  poet  has  pre- 
sented music  in  what  is  surdy  its  highest  aspects,  that 
of  a  means  of  expression,  as  poetry  is  a  means  of  ex- 
pression, of  the  soul's  deepest  communings  with  itself. 
Browning,  in  short,  uses  poetry  as  only  the  musician 
can.  He  was,  we  Imow,  a  performer  on  the  piano,  but 
he  was  far  more.  He  was  no  mere  "man  of  music 
.  .  .  with  notes,  and  nothing  else,  to  say."  True 
man  as  he  was.  Browning  was  conscious  of  his  own 
limitations.  In  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  he  per- 
mits himself  to  speak,  his  "One  Word  More,"  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  he  says: 

I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 
Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues. 
Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me; 
So  it  seems:   I  stand  on  my  attainment, 
This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me; 
Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 
Without  hoping,  then,  to  find  that  Browning  has  at- 
tempted to  use  his  knowledge  of  music  otherwise  than 
as  a  background  for  "incidents  in  the  devdopment  of  a 
soul,"  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  the  great  musical  tri- 
umph of  Browning's  genius,  "Abt  Vogler,"  the  poem 
in  which  he  wrote  of  the  heaven  of  music  as  Dante 
wrote  of  the  Paradiso— as  one  who  has  been  there: 

"Us  we  musicians  know. 

"If  the  Shakespeare  of  music — Beethoven — ^had  writ- 
ten a  poem,"  Lowell  has  said,  "it  would  have  been  such 
as  'Abt  V<^ler.' " 

The  AtSe  Vogler  has  been  called  the  bete  noire  of 
Mozart  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Weber;  all  that  he 
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was  we  shall  never  know,  for  his  great  gift  was  that  of 
extemporization,  but  the  truth  and  the  meaning  of  the 
poem  depend  little  on  historical  association,  interesting 
though  that  may  be.  He  was  a  master  of  harmony 
rather  than  of  melody,  and  Beethoven  himself  could 
not  sleep  for  excitement  after  hearing  his  playing  on 
the  organ.  He  was  a  musical  iconoclast,  a  man  of  as- 
piration in  whom  a  divine  discontent  led  to  revolution- 
ary attacks  on  the  pedantry  and  conventionality  of  his 
age.  The  poem  supposes  him  to  be  extemporizing  on 
an  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  but,  like  David 
when  he  played  in  the  presence  of  Saul,  he  is  seer  as 
well  as  musician.  This  is  the  poem  of  soul,  the  music 
of  spiritual  transcendentalism ;  it  is  a  vision  of  the  in- 
finite, a  revelation  of  the  supersensuous ;  a  human  soul 
agonizing  in  the  passion  of  aspiration.  As  in  the  other 
poems  we  have  discussed,  the  language  is  adapted  to 
the  thought.  Poet  and  musician  alike  speak  not  mere- 
ly to  the  sense  or  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  all  of  emo- 
tion which  man  holds  most  sacred. 

Various   Topics 

THE  BURNS  PORTRAITS:  In  connection  with  the 
opening  of  a  new  museum  at  Bums  cottage,  Alloway,  the 
Athenceum  says  that  some  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
by  the  trustees  to  their  collection  of  Burns  relics  and  curios. 
Most  notable  among  these  are  the  hundred  and  fifteen  por- 
traits of  the  poet — for  the  most  part  old-fashioned  steel  and 
copper  engravings — which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Angus, 
of  Glasgow. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AND  THE  PARIS  SALONS: 
A  dispatch  from  Paris  says  that  the  younger  American  ar- 
tists in  Paris  and  art  students  in  general  are  chagrined  at 
the  restricted  opportunities  offered  them  for  exhibition  in 
this  year's  salons.  Nearly  all  the  space  is  taken  by  the 
official  members,  notably  in  the  former  Champ  de  Mars 
salon,  where  less  than  two  hundred  pictures  can  be  received 
from  outsiders,  while  three  thousand  have  been  presented. 

b'OYLEY  CARTE,  the  theatrical  manager  and  im- 
presario, died  in  London,  April  3.  His  real  name  was 
Richard  Doyle  McCarthy.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  English  comic  operas  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  1877  he  produced  "The  Sorcerer."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  series  of  productions  which  made  him  and 
a  few  others  famous.  It  began  the  great  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van series,  a  collection  of  operettas  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  stage,  of  music,  and  of  humor. 

A  WEAPON  FOR  DISAPPOINTED  AUTHORS: 
Life  has  drawn  up  the  following  for  the  use  of  authors: 

The  author  regrets  the  editor's  inability  to  appreciate  a  Truly  Good 
Thing. 

The  rejection  of  a  MS.,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
editor  is  lacking  in  merit,  merely  that  he  is  lacking  in  judgment. 

Because,  as  an  editor,  be  does  not  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  the  author  does  not  argue  that  he  would  not  be  successful  else- 
where in  some  other  position.  He  might  make  an  excellent  dry- 
goods  clerk  or  an  entirely  satisfactory  coal-stoker. 

JEAN  CHARLES  CAZIN,  who  died  recently  at  Nice, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters  of  France 
and  the  world.  Thirty-six  years  ago  Cazin  began  exhibiting 
in  the  salon,  but  soon  left  Paris  to  spend  some  years  in 
Italy,  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  worked  in  oil,  water- 
color,  pastel,  wax,  and  ceramic.  His  great  "Ishmael"  was 
bought  by  the  Luxembourg,  and  by  some  is  considered  his 
masterpiece,  though  when  asked  if  it  were  so,  the  painter 
was  wont  to  reply,  "How  can  I  say?  They  are  i.\\  my  chil- 
dren.   I  can  not  love  one  more  than  another." 

CONSCIENTIOUS  CRITICISM:  In  Mr.  Archer's 
"Real  Conversations"  with  Mr.  Hardy,  reported  in  the  April 
Critic,  the  latter  says:  "I  remember  a  case  in  which  a  critic 
seemed  to  me  to  carry  conscientiousness  to  an  inconvenient 
pitch.  Writing  of  my  'Wessex  Poems,'  this  gentleman  said 
that  when  he  first  read  the  book  he  thought  it  rather  good, 
but,  being  determined  not  to  be  taken  in,  and  to  be  conscien- 
tious at  all  hazards,  he  made  a  point  of  getting  up  to  re-read 
it  on  a  wet  morning  before  breakfast,  and  then  found  that  it 
was  worth  very  little.  That  seemed  to  me  an  excessive 
devotion  to  critical  duty." 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

\Visi>o.Nj  AND  Knowledge 
(By  William  Cowpur,  died  Apiil  25,  1800) 

Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  material  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Time's  Glory 
(By  William  Shakesfsarb,  born  April  22  or  23,  1564,  died 
April  23,  1616) 
Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 

To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light; 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night. 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  its  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers; 

To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things. 

To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents. 

To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings. 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs. 

To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammered  steel. 

And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel. 


The  Passing  of  Paris  Behemianism 

N.  Geibavedoff,  in  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Tranuript.  Ccndei.sed 
for  Public  Opinion 
Times  have  changed  since  Murger  wrote  his 
"Scenes  of  Bohemian  Life,"  with  its  pictures  of  wild 
revel  and  debauch,  in  the  Latin  quarter.  The  student 
in  Paris,  with  all  his  natural  gayety  and  love  of  a 
frolic,  is  every  year  becoming  a  more  and  more  serious 
being  with  a  saner  outlook  on  life.  In  the  case  of  the 
American  student  colony,  especially,  the  change 
amounts  to  a  revolution.  Today  the  transatlantic 
"freshman"  has  the  advantage  of  foreign  experience 
and  of  the  unrivalled  educational  facilities  of  this  dty 
without  necessarily  abating  one  jot  of  his  native  Amer- 
icanism, either  in  his  moral  view  or  in  his  daily  habit 
of  life.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  newcomer  is  a  little 
disappointed  with  Paris  on  that  very  account.  He  ar- 
rives, full  to  the  top  of  his  head  with  ideas  of  a  pic- 
turesque Bohemianism,  and  is  scarcely  in  the  city  a 
week  before  he  has  made  a  tour  of  all  the  cafes  of  the 
quarter,  in- search  of  "types"  clad  in  weird,  artistic  cos- 
tumes, whose  baggy  corduroy  or  velvet  suits  and  tre- 
mendous slouch  hats  and  wildly  floating  black  ties  (a 
yard  long  and  a  foot  wide)  he  hastens  to  imitate  on  his 
own  person.  But  he  very  soon  learns  sense  from  the 
compatriots  whom  he  begins  to  meet  at  his  cafe  or  at 
the  university  or  art  schools.  They  "guy"  him  un- 
mercifully, until  he  has  discarded  his  eccentric  raiment 
and  appears  on  the  street  clothed  like  them  and  in  his 
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right  mind.  There  is  forming  in  the  Mont  Parnasse 
end  of  the  quarter,  at  the  far  end  of  the  famous  Boul' 
Mich',  an  almost  exclusively  American  settlement. 
Passing  down  two  or  three  streets  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, one  is  likely  to  hear  more  "United  States"  than 
any  other  language. 

Women  seem  to  have  more  of  the  foolish  courage 
for  risky  experiments  than  men.  At  this  moment 
there  are  not  a  few  bright  American  girls  half  starv- 
ing in  Paris  garrets  of  the  quarter,  unable  to  find  any 
teaching  to  do  and  either  too  wedded  to  their  studies 
or  too  ashamed  of  facing  the  questions  of  their  friends 
to  return  to  their  distant  homes,  confessed  failures.  It 
must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  most  of  the 
women  students,  or  even  any  notable  proportion  of 
them,  live  under  these  hard  conditions.  The  great 
majority,  while  not  rich,  are  at  least  comfortably  situ- 
ated. They  have  charming  little  rooms  to  study  and 
frolic  in.  In  the  summer  they  are  able  to  take  tours 
with  bicycle  and  sketch-book  in  Normandie  or  Brit- 
tany, or  four  or  five  of  them  club  together  to  hire  a 
cottage  somewhere  near  the  wooded  glades  of  Fon- 
;  •  nebleau  in  the  artist  colony  that  has  made  the  forest 
famous  in  water  color  or  oil  wherever  pictures  are 
seen.  When  winter  comes  they  have  the  resource  of 
the  theaters  and  the  opera  and  the  countless  literary, 
artistic,  and  musical  reunions  which  make  Paris  so  de- 
lightful to  people  of  cultivated  taste.  All  these  pleas- 
ures are  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  purse;  no- 
where else  in  the  world  can  the  highest  class  of  intel- 
lectual pastime  be  had  at  so  little  cost. 

The  Manufacture  of  Prigs 

Providence  (R.  1.)  ImrnaL    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

A  certain  publishing  house  has  offered  prizes  to 
children  for  letters  giving  their  opinion  of  the  juvenile 
books  issued  by  that  house.  There  is  nothing  new, 
and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  particularly  harmful,  in 
this  bid  for  precocious  criticism.  Indeed,  the  letters 
received  will  throw  an  illuminating  light  upon  the 
reasons  why  some  writers  are  popular  and  some  are 
not,  and  those  who  have  the  reading  of  them  will 
doubtless  derive  both  instruction  and  amusement  from 
the  task.  But  such  a  device  is  so  distinctively  modem, 
and  it  represents  so  well  a  marked  tendency  in  methods 
of  education,  that  to  consider  it  in  what  may  be  called 
its  larger  aspects  will  not  be  according  it  an  altogether 
factitious  importance.  Ought  children  —  natural, 
healthy  children — ^to  have  opinions  about  books  that 
they  can  put  into  written  words  ?  And  ought  they  to 
see  these  opinions  in  print?  Not  the  least  charming 
aspect  of  childhood  is  its  frank  unconsciousness. 
When  that  is  spoiled,  when  the  child  learns  to  pose, 
then  something  dangerously  like  priggishness  may  be 
developed.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  children 
are  no  longer  childish.  Almost  as  hateful,  though  not 
as  alarming,  as  downright  childish  wickedness  is  the 
smug  priggishness  which  characterizes  so  many  mod- 
em children.  It  is  intensified,  very  possibly,  by  that 
system  of  education  which  aims  at  conveying  useful 
information  regardless  of  its  application,  thus  making 
the  youthful  mind  a  sort  of  machine.  Children  should 
be  capable  of  enjoying  good  literature — unspoiled  chil- 
dren are  capable;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
precocity  which  expresses  itself  in  immature  criticism. 
Yet  children  are  constantly  tempted  as  the  publishers 
who  have  offered  prizes  for  opinions  tempt  them,  and 
asked  to  formulate  in  set  terms  their  "views"  on  every 
subject  under  heaven.  Some  persons  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  juvenile  books  at 
all.    This  may  be  an  extreme  position.     But  whatever 


they  read,  the  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  set 
up  as  critics.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  their  parents 
discussing  glibly  each  new  book  as  it  appears. 

*. 

Unification  of  Catholic  Education 

Boston  (Mass.)  Cotigregationalist.  Excerpt 
Representatives  of  seventy  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  session  in 
Chicago,  after  debating  the  peculiar  problems  which 
schools  so  controlled  meet  in  a  state  which  taxes  all 
its  citizens  for  support  of  institutions  open  to  all, 
passed  resolutions  which  seem  to  indicate  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  the  state 
is  threatening  to  cripple  private  educational  effort. 
Incidentally,  the  resolutions  call  for  greater  loyalty  to 
the  church's  educational  system  on  the  part  of  Cath- 
olic laymen,  and  incite  them  to  plan  for  the  creation 
and  endowment  of  Catholic  high  schools,  that  being 
the  link  in  the  educational  system  which  is  now  most 
in  need  of  development.  Just  what  legislation  the 
Catholic  educators  have  in  mind  as  threatening  their 
rights  or  as  proposing  to  cripple  their  system  of  edu- 
cation we  are  not  aware.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  in  mind  anything  more  than  the  state's  very 
reasonable  desire  that  if  the  church  will  have  its  own 
schools,  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  them  shall  be 
as  high  as  in  the  state  schools.  Nothing  is  likely  to 
ever  move  the  American  people  from  the  system  of 
state-aided,  state-controlled,  popular  education.  We 
see  no  signs  of  any  disposition  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult than  is  inherent  in  the  proposition  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  support  their  own  educational  system  in 
competition  with  the  state  system.  It  is  a  policy  of 
the  church,  which  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  its  past 
history  and  its  essence  as  an  institution,  and  it  calls 
for  much  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of 
the  church,  for  which  we  hope  they  feel  they  get  an 
adequate  return.  The  important  fact  for  the  non- 
Catholic  part  of  the  population  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  country  is  fast 
perfecting  an  educational  system  from  the  parochial 
school  to  the  university  in  Washington,  complete  in 
every  detail,  closely  articulated  and  symmetrical. 
Every  energy  of  the  church  is  being  concentrated  on 
a  policy  of  unification. 

Various  Topics 

DR.  FURNIVALL  TO  LIBRARIANS:  Dr.  Furnivall 
'has  issued  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  librarians  in  the  United 
States  a  plea  for  the  Early  English  Text  society,  in  which 
his  own  interest  has  always  been  so  active  and  so  great.  He 
offers  to  libraries  all  its  texts,  to  the  end  of  1900,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $3  a  year  for  each  series,  instead  of  $5-25. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Early  English  Text 
and  the  Chaucer  societies  have  not  had  a  tenth  part  of  the 
help  they  are  justified  in  expecting  from  America,  "consid- 
ering the  right  of  the  states  in  the  past  of  English  speech." 

THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  A.  C.  McCLURG,  of  the 
publishing  house  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  was  announced 
April  15.  Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1834,  and  was  graduated  at  Miami  university. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet  brigadier-general.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  Atlanta,  and  accompanied  Sherman 
in  the  march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  later  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  which  was  succeeded  finally  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
which  rose  to  great  prominence  in  the  book  trade  under  his 
direction. 
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Babylonia  and  Assyria 

A  Hitlaryaf  Baiyltiii*   and  Astyria.     By  Robbrt 
WiLUAM  RoGsas,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Cloth, 
[  pp.  XX  and  419;  xr  and  4i(,  is.     New  York  : 
y  Eaton  &  Main*. 

Hk  is  a  brave  man  indeed  who  ventures 
to  write  another  history  of  that  great 
section  of  the  ancient  oriental  world 
,  known  as  the  Me^potamian  valley. 
The  history  stretches  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  there  are  so  many 
gaps  of  unknown  width,  that  no  one, 
without  an  ardent  love  for  the  work,  a 
genius  for  history,  and  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  known  facts,  should 
think  of  touching  it.  But  these  two 
beautiful  volumes  show  us  that  all  three 
of  the  above-mentioned  qualities  are 
found  right  here  in  our  own  land.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  has  given  most  of  his 
spare  time  for  ten  years  as  a  busy  pro- 
fessor to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
An  Assyriologist  himself,  we  congrat- 
ulate ourselves,  and  the  author  also, 
that  we  have  here  a  popular  work  that 
is  built  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  cunei- 
form texts  at  first  hand.  The  author 
has  flone  much  work  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe,  and  has  attempted  in  every  way 
to  produce  an  up-to-date  history  of 
Babylonia-Assyria. 

The  outline  of  the  work  is  this: 
Book  I.  is  the  Prolegomena,  covering 
348  pages,  and  presenting  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  "Discovery  and  Deci- 
pherment of  the  Inscriptions"  of  Baby- 
lonia-Assyria Bo<^  II  gives  on  81 
pages  "The  History  of  Babylonia,"  con- 
cluding Volume  I.  Book  III,  occupying 
295  pages,  deals  with  "The  History  of 
Assyria,"  and  Book  IV,  "The  History 
of  the  Chaldean  Empire,"  covering  85 
pages,  completes  Volume  II.  The 
Prolegomena  is  the  most  complete 
record  extant  of  the  romantic  discov- 
eries of  travelers  and  explorers  in  the 
lands  of  southwestern  Asia.  Professor 
Rogers  has  carefully  searched  out  all 
known  records  and  notes  which  would 
enliven  his  theme,  and  add  to  the  value 
of  his  presentation.  Furthermore,  he 
has  treated  each  separate  point  with 
admirable  proportion  and  written  the 
entire  Book  I  in  a  thoroughly  popular 
and  vigorous  style.  The  last  five  chap- 
ters of  this  book  are  preparatory  to  the 
remaining  three  books.  They  discuss 
the  sources,  the  lands  and  the  peoples  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  chronology.  The 
chapter  on  the  peoples  of  Babylonia 
maintains  that  the  original  inhabitants 
of  that  land  were  the  Sumerians,  whose 
territory  was  "invaded  by  a  vast  horde 
of  barbarians.  .  .  These  were  Semites, 
closely  related  in  blood  to  the  Arabs" 
(?•   30s).     These  Sumerians  "invented 


the  cuneiform  system  of  writing"  (p. 
304),  which  with  all  their  institutions 
formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  Semi- 
tic-Babylonians built  their  elaborate 
civilization  of  the  later  centuries.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  speaks  with  all  the  as- 
surance of  certainty,  when,  in  fact,  what 
he  presents  is  merely  one  theory  for  ac- 
counting for  the  presence  of  what  is 
sometimes  termed  "two  methods  of 
writing."  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  val- 
ley were  Semites.  The  question  is  not 
yet  settled.  Book  II  is  very  properly 
brief.  This  early  period  is  so  meagerly 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  the 
gaps  are  so  long  and  so  uncertain  that 
a  popular  work  can  dispose  of  the  whole 
period  within  a  brief  space.  Still,  in 
this  space  the  author  pictures  the  in- 
vading Semites  (p.  353)  and  the  dying 
vitality  of  the  Sumerians.  Some  of 
these  pictures,  beautifully  drawn,  have 
for  their  basis  the  theory  already  noted 
(cf.  p.  357).  Book  III  is  a  presentation 
of  the  history  of  Assyria,  given  with 
due  regard  to  the  best  material  pre- 
served in  the  inscriptions.  Professor 
Rogers  has  used  with  eminent  good 
judgment  the  great  abundance  of  As- 
syrian records,  and  has  spread  the  es- 
sentials before  us  in  chronological  order 
and  in  an  attractive  style.  Book  IV 
takes  up  the  last  phases  of  ancient  Sem- 
itic civilization  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley  as  seen  in  the  Chaldean  empire 
that  went  down  before  Cyrus. 

As  a  whole.  Professor  Rogers  has 
given  us  an  eminently  useful  book.  It 
is  up-to-date,  vigorously  written,  and 
issued  in  an  attractive  form.  Its  value 
would  be  enhanced  if  the  first  volume 
had  its  own  index,  and  if  both  volumes 
were  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  good 
maps,  or  at  least  one  map,  of  Baby- 
lonia-Assyria. However,  without  these 
any  student  who  has  a  spark  of  his- 
torical enthusiasm  in  him  will  soon  find 
it  kindled  into  a  flame  if  he  strikes  into 
these  volumes.  I.  M.  P. 

4* 

Milly 

Mitly.     By  Mauricb  Thompson.     Cloth,  pp.  s66, 
ti.50.    New  York  :  New  Amaterdam  Book  Co. 

The  artist  and  the  artisan  wrought  to- 
gether to  produce  the  story  of  "Milly." 
The  delicate  touch  of  the  former  is  seen 
in  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  sketch 
of  the  little  mountain  girl,  the  labored 
stroke  of  the  latter  appears  in  the  stiff, 
conventional  account  of  the  life  of  the 
gentle  folk  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Milly  was  a  singularly  beautiful  child  of 
nature.  "She  had  the  grace  of  outline 
common  to  wild  things,  and  there  was 


.  that  half-pathetic,  half-glad  beam  in  her 
face  that  appeals  to  a  man's  love  of  the 
innocent  and  his  pity  of  the  weak."  A 
long  line  of  mountain  ancestors,  had 
fixed  in  her  the  hereditary  simpleness, 
narrowness,  and  mental  barrenness  of 
the  Sandlapper;  but  along  with  their 
limitations  had  come  the  g^ft  of  flower- 
like beauty.  She  had  come  up  in  a 
wild,  lonely  way,  running  free  in  wind 
and  sun  and  rain,  quite  illiterate,  utterly 
unaware  of  conventionalities,  truthful 
and  honest,  though  almost  incapable  of 
expansion  or  improvement.  When  her 
heart  was  awakened  by  the  recluse  who 
took  refuge  in  her  father's  cabin,  she 
lavished  on  him  not  so  much  a  woman's 
love  as  an  animal's  faithful  affection. 
She  asked  nothing  in  return  but  the 
privilege  of  watching  his  coming  and 
going  or  following  at  his  heels.  She 
was  no  more  to  him  than  his  favorite 
hound,  until  love,  friendship,  and  hope 
were  denied  him;  then  he  crawled  'rick 
to  the  cabin  to  be  comforted  by  l.-s 
dogs — and  Milly.  Reynolds,  the  re- 
cluse, was  a  moody,  Byroni^  creature, 
living  under  the  shadow  of  a  crime. 
He  emerged  from  his  hiding  place  for  a 
brief  period  to  dazzle  society  and  in- 
fatuate the  woman  whose  husband  he 
had  attempted  to  kill.  As  we  have  said 
before,  Mr.  Thompson's  picture  of  "so- 
ciety" is  not  a  happy  one.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  party  might  have  been 
written  by  the  obnoxious  "young  lady 
journalist"  he  introduces  into  this  part 
of  the  story.  It  is  only  in  the  passages 
dealing  with  the  outdoor  life  that  he 
loved  that  we  find  an  occasional  echo 
of  the  bird  notes  of  his  poetry. 

Dnpet 

th^tt.     By  Ethel  Watts  Mumfokd.    Cloth,  $1  *s. 
New  York :  G.  P.  PutDam'i  Sona. 

The  history  of  "crazes"  clearly  demon- 
strates that  fortunes  await  the  religion 
maker  and  miracle  monger.  The  story 
of  one  such  "craze,"  uncomfortably 
like  that  which  is  having  such  vogrue  at 
this  hour,  is  told  here  by  Miss  Mum- 
ford.  The  heroine,  if  there  is  one, 
Mme.  Volermann  -  Bonzales,  has  a 
watery  eye,  which  signifies  much  to 
the  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse; a  voice  which  intoxicates,  an 
opium  presence  which  hypnotizes. 
Given  these,  her  personality  naturally 
breathes  the  occult,  and  the  rest  is 
easily  fashioned  by  the  disciple.  This 
interesting  individual  is  discovered  by 
a  clever  rascal,  by  name  Gendenin, 
who  sees  the  possibilities  of  cash  ex- 
isting in  her.  He  suggests  to  a  bril- 
liant friend,  Mitchell,  that  they  take 
her  vaporings,  distill  them  into  brilliant 
generalizations,  crowd  them  with 
poetical  metaphor,  destroy  the  log^ical, 
and  raise  to  the  highest  degree  the 
emotional,  and  then  prop  the  priestess 
of  the  coming  faith  on  a  pedestal,  in 
order  that  all  may  see  the  greatest 
fool  show  on  earth.  Mitchell  falls 
into  the  trap,  he  writes  the  addresses, 
the  coming  tenets  of  the  faith,  gpves 
them  form  and  life.  He  thinks  it  a 
jest,  but  Qendenin  knows  it  is  a  se- 
rious thing  with  gold  at  the  end.    The 
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affair  progresses,  disciples  crowd  to 
see  madame,  money  flows  in,  cures  are 
made,  and  the  monstrous  imposition 
grows  fat.  Clendenin  with  an  eye  for 
the  artistic  removes  the  gaudy  trap- 
pings of  both  madame  and  her  moms 
and  clothes  them  in  appforiate  rai- 
ment. He  surrounds  her  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Indes  and  the  furni- 
ture of  the  seven  heavens  of  Buddha. 
The  madness  runs,  the  peas  in  the 
empty  gourd  sound  like  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  Madame,  a  hearty  ani- 
mal, with  a  taste  for  cigrarettes  and 
much  meat  and  drink,  t^es  herself 
and  the  other  accessories  seriously, 
for  she,  like  her  followers,  is  mad. 
She  thinks  herself  truly  inspired  and 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  gods.  In  reality 
she  is  soothing  to  nervous  women  and 
has  an  appearance  of  power,  which 
with  her  other  properties  is  her  sole 
stock  in  trade.  She  reads  Mitchell's 
literary  efforts  and  is  applauded  to  the 
echo;  she  becomes  a  prominent  figure 
and  at  the  same  time  a  rich  one;  she 
discusses  hell,  heaven,  matter,  and  the 
universe,  as  calmly  and  with  as  much 
sang-froid  as  she  eats  a  steak  or  a. 
Welsh  rarebit 

At  last  Mitchell  realizes  the  hoax 
and  also  that  the  girl  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  is  entangled  in  the  toils  of 
madame.  He  leaves  the  scheme,  which 
then  stands  without  brains,  but  never- 
theless pursues  its  triumphant  course, 
for  where  we  have  abounding  hysteria, 
undeveloped  intelligence,  and  un- 
healthy minds,  we  find  the  harvest 
ground  of  the  superstitious  and  the 
dealer  therein.  These  conditions  being 
present,  madame  continues  to  march 
gloriously,  and  relies  on  her  former 
manuscripts  for  inspiration.  As  a  bit 
of  satire,  not  to  mention  the  love 
story  it  contains,  the  book  is  not  one 
of  the  day's  output  to  be  passed  by. 

The  Crimson  Weed 

Tk*  Cn'mmm    IVud.     By  Chkisiophbh  St.  John. 
Cloth,  <i.so.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 

OtrrRAGED  LOVE,  the  wealth  of  pain 
in  a  trust  deceived,  have  had  manifold 
interpretations,  manifold  elaborations. 
The  theme  is  manifestly,  like  all  ex- 
treme and  deep  subjective  conditions, 
one  requiring  the  hand  of  a  master,  a 
hand  refined,  delicate,  and  sensitive,  a 
hand  which  must  be  guided  by  a  sym- 
pathy absolutely  responsive  to  the 
subtlest  movements  and  murmurs  of 
what  we  call  the  soul.  The  book  tells 
the  story  of  a  love  unblessed  by  the 
(hurch  but  sacred  nevertheless.  Weak 
though  the  character  of  Maria  Rabucca 
is  in  certain  respects,  the  absolute  self- 
abnegation  of  her  love  for  Gilbert  Ot- 
way,  the  strength  and  steadfastness  of 
her  affection  obliterate  the  flaw.  Of 
this  love  is  bom  a  son  who  arrives  in 
time  to  the  knowledge  of  his  illegiti- 
mate orignn,  and  here  begins  the  sec- 
ond tragedy  of  the  volume,  a  tragedy 
delineating  the  hatred  of  a  son  for  his 
father,  a  hatred  analyzed  by  the  author 
with  powerful  effectiveness. 

There  is  no  weak  wailing  of  weak 
hearts  from  trivial  causes.  The  figures 
of  mother  and  son  stare  at  us  from  the 


richly  colored  background  of  the  story 
with  white,  drawn  faces  of  tragic  in- 
tensity and  eyes  that  look  far  down 
into  the  depths  of'  human  misery, 
depths  known  alone  to  that  soul,  which 
has  given  all  with  a  prodigality,  only 
to  learn  that  the  seed  scattered  unre- 
servedly over  the  life  of  another  has 
yielded  but  thorns.  Such  is  the  story, 
told  with  glowing  intensity.  Many  will 
find  the  story  morbid,  others  may  de- 
clare it  gruesome,  but  the  grim  power 
of  its  telling  asserts  itself  over  all  and 
obscures  lesser  aspects  in  which  some 
faults  may  lie. 

•    Briefer  Notices 

"Choirs  and  Choral  Music,"  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Mees,  the  well-known  chorus 
conductor,  is  not  a  compendium  for  the 
professional,  but  a  book  for  the  ama- 
teur; it  will  tell  him  something  about 
the  beginnings  and  the  course  of  devel- 
opment of  choral  singing;  something 
about  the  origin  of  choirs;  their  con- 
stitution, and  the  nature  of  their  work 
at  different  periods;  something  about 
the  history  of  the  most  important 
choral  forms,  particularly  the  mystery 
of  the  oratorio;  about  their  essential 
characteristics,  and  about  the  first  and 
other  notable  performances  of  the  best- 
known  oratorios.  In  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  choral  culture  in  America 
will  be  found  a  review  of  the  conditions 
which  led  up  to  the  organization  of 
singing  societies  in  this  country  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
choral  institutions  that  were  conspicu- 
ously instrumental  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  choral  singing  were  estab- 
lished. The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
some  observations  on  the  qualities  nec- 
essary to  the  efficient  chorus  singer  and 
chorus  conductor.  (Cloth,  pp.  251, 
$1.25.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

We  should  not  advise  that  "Truth 
Dexter,"  by  Sidney  McCall,  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  very  young,  although 
the  lesson  it  teaches  is  not  in  itself 
bad,  going  to  show  how  a  person  of 
weak  nature  can  be  led  through  his 
own  vanity  and  the  flattery  of  an  artful 
woman  into  nearly  wrecking  his  own 
life  and  happiness.  There  is  the  in- 
satiable Mrs.  Wiley,  who  drinks  of 
homage,  and  the  successful  young 
lawyer.  Van  Craighead,  whom  she  has 
picked  out  for  another  victim.  He 
failed  |o  appreciate  the  situation  at 
first  glance,  "The  modem  Achilles 
having  more  weak  spots  than  heels, 
and  of  them  masculine  vanity  being 
most  accessible."  On  making  the  dis- 
covery that  he  has  simply  been  her 
dupe,  he  goes  south,  which  is  the 
means  of  his  meeting  Trath  Dexter, 
who,  although  an  unlessoned  little 
Alabama  girl,  has  a  rare  capacity  for 
development.  Craighead  marries  Truth 
after  a  very  short  acquaintance,  partly 
from  philanthropic  motives,  but  in  the 
end  it  is  shown  that  Truth  possesses 
sufficient  attractions  and  nobility  of 
character  to  deserve  his  admiration  and 
lovjf.  (Cloth,  pp.  375,  $1.50.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


"Dwellers  in  the  Hills,"  by  Melville 
D.  Post,  is  less  remarkable  for  its  plot 
than  for  its  realism,  both  in  nature 
study  and  in  other  aspects  of  life.  The 
story Js  that  of  a  promise  for  future  de- 
livery of  cattle.  One  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract  realizes  that  he  stands  to 
lose  heavily  if  such  delivery  is  made, 
and  therefore  exerts  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  prevent  delivery.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  centers  in  the  por- 
trayal of  the  wild,  free  air  of  the  plains, 
which  lingers  in  the  book  as  the  per- 
fume of  some  pressed  flower.  The  ab- 
solute faithfulness  of  description  is  in- 
tensely stimulating,  the  literalism  be- 
ing real  and  not  a  stilted,  fictitious 
thing.  At  sunset,  or  sunrise,  where 
night  is  darkest  or  clearest,  Mr.  Post 
is  equally  successful,  and  the  reader 
feels  himself  with  rare  and  invigorating 
delight  a  part  of  the  wood  or  brook, 
plain  or  sky,  which  the  author's  words 
conjure  up,  redolent  with  charm  and 
real  in  coloring  and  detail.  (Cloth, 
$1.50.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Even  those  who  are  inclined  to  depre- 
ciate the  minstrel  brand  of  humor  and 
feel  bored  by  conventional  wit  will  be 
satisfied  with  "Four  Hundred  Laughs," 
by  John  R.  Kemble.  Although  parts  of 
the  book  are  too  old  to  amuse;  much  of 
the  volume  is  new  and  original.  The 
most  confirmed  pessimist  could  not 
peruse  many  of  these  pages  without 
smiling  at  least.  The  wit  has  no  malice, 
is  fresh,  and  innocent  of  satire.  (Cloth, 
75  cents.  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co., 
New  York.) 

"Souls  in  Pawn,"  by  Margaret  Blake 
Robinson,  has  for  background  the 
slums  of  New  York,  the  story  de- 
tailing the  work  of  a  young  woman 
in  the  lowest  of  our  social  levels. 
The  situations  are  easily  anticipated, 
is  they  are  largely  produced  by 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  heroine 
to  reform  men  and  women.  The  tone 
of  the  book  is  necessarily  homiletical 
and  contains  an  over-proportion  of 
religious  discussion.  The  merits  of  the 
book  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  correctly  depicted  the  life  with 
which  she  deals.  (Cloth,  $1.25.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.) 

Those  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Fergnis 
Hume's  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 
Cab,"  will  welcome  the  latest  work  of 
this  author.  The  present  book,  "A 
Traitor  in  London,"  while  woven 
around  the  conventional  pivot  of  a 
murder,  has  a  development  decidedly 
original.  The  movement  is  quick,  and 
the  denouement  surprising.  As  a  story 
of  intrigue  and  adventure  the  book  is 
excellent  reading.  (Cloth,  $1.25.  F.  M. 
Buckles  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  "Little  Lords  of  Creation"  H.  A. 
Keays  has  written  rather  cleverly  of 
the  child.  The  central  theme  is  the 
important  position  which  should  be  ac- 
corded children,  and  the  softening  and 
humanizing  influence  exercised  by 
them  in  the  home.  The  book  in  parts 
is  too  detailed,  but  many  portions  are 
of  tender  import  and  of  gentle  per- 
suasiveness. (Cloth.  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 
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NEWS    OF    THE     Y^EK 


MONDAY,  APRIL   I5 

Domestic. — ^The  Cuban  constitutional 
convention  named  a  commission  of  five 
delegates  to  visit  Washington  and  con- 
fer with  the  president  regarding  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  Cuba; 
the  convention  will  probably  adjourn 
until  the  commission  returns  to  Cuba. 
...A  new  brief  supporting  the  govern- 
ment's contention  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
test  cases  was  presented  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court. . .  .The  beginning 
was  made  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  of  a 
steel  strike  involving  all  the  companies 
connected  with  the  new  United  States 
steel  corporation  if  the  demands  of  the 
men  are  not  complied  with ....  General 
A.  C.  McClurg,  head  qf  the  book  pub- 
lishing corporation  of  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  died  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

Foreign. — It  is  announced  in  Ber- 
lin that  the  United  States  has  proposed 
to  the  powers  to  limit  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity to  $200,000,000,  coupled  with 
the  condition  that  payment  be  imme- 
diate; this  proposition  is  not  favorably 
received  at  some  European  capitals. .. . 
General  Kitchener  reports  a  number  of 
British  successes  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony The  ship- 
owners of  Genoa  decided  to  lay  up  their 
vessels  rather  than  accede  to  the  de- 
mands   of    the    dock    laborers An 

Italian  punitive  expedition  bombarded 
the  palace  of  the  sultan  of  Mijertain, 
Italian    Somaliland,   and   captured   his 

son A  number  of  Russian  cities  are 

in  a  practical  state  of  siege,  Cossacks 
patrolling  the  streets  and  .public  assem- 
blages being  forbidden At  a  con- 
sistory, held  in  Rome,  eleven  cardinals 
were  created. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL   16 

Domestic. — General  MacArthur  has 
cabled  a  list  of  commissary  stores  al- 
leged to  be  missing  from  the  supplies 
at  Manila The  reports  of  the  pro- 
posed copper  combination  caused  live- 
ly speculation  in  the  stocks  of  the  com- 
panies involved At  a  conference  of 

Ret>ublican  leaders,  it  was  decided  to 
drop  the  $26,000,000  canal  improvement 
bill. 

Foreign. — It  is  reported  in  Paris 
that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  mar- 
ried Grand  Duchess  Helena  of  Prussia. 
...The  allied  powers  have  begun  to 
scale  down  their  claims  against  China. 
. . .  Boers  have  reelected  M.  T.  Steyn 
president  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    I7 

Domestic. — Fifty  insurgent  riflemen 
attacked  the  town  of  Bay,  near  Manila, 


but  were  quickly  routed...  .Dispatches 
to  General  Molvar  were  captured  in- 
structing him  not  to  surrender,  and 
saying  that  2,000  recruits,  money,  and 
ammunition  will  be  sent  him  when 
Aguinaldo  shall  have  been  released. 

Foreign. — The  French  foreign  office 
confirms  the  report  that  France  will 
take  charge  of  the  Catholic  claims 
against  China,  explaining  that  this  act 
is  in  accordance  with  her  traditional 
protectorate  over  the  Catholic  missions 
in  the  far  east. ..  .A  South  African  blue 
book  has  been  issued  by  the  British 
government  reviewing  the  situation  in 
the  Boer  war  as  presented  by  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner....At  the  confirmation  of 
Bishop  Ingram  in  London  a  scene  was 
created  by  John  Kensit,  the  anti- 
ritualist    agitator A    missionary    in 

Peking  makes  a  charge  of  duplicity 
against  Li  Hung  Chang;  it  is  said  that 
the  total  indemnities  to  the  powers  can 
be  covered  by  £70,000,000;  the  palace 
of  the  empress  in  Peking,  headquarters 
of  Count  von  Waldersee,  was  burned. 

THURSDAY,   APRIL    18 

Domestic. — The  opinions  of  Justice 
Gray  in  the  divorce  cases  decided  by 
the  United  States  supreme  court  were 

made    public The    war    department 

made  public  a  dispatch  from  General 
MacArthur,  saying  that  press  reports 
of  the  commissary  frauds  at  Manila 
were  grossly  exaggerated. ..  .The  pres- 
ident appointed  ex-Minister  John  Bar- 
rett a  delegate  to  the  Pan-American 
congress. 

Foreign.  —  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's  budget  speech  made  a  far  worse 
showing  than  had  been  expected,  re- 
vealing a  (teiicit  of  £53,000,000;  the 
chancellor's  scheme  of  taxation  in- 
cluded duties  on  coal,  sugar,  glucose, 
and  molasses,  and  an  increased  duty  on 
incomes;  he  asked  for  an  extension  of 
powers  to  borrow  £60,000,000  on  con- 
sols...  .General  Kitchener  reports  sev- 
eral minor  successes  of  British  arms  in 
South  Africa. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  I9 

Domestic. — Aguinaldo's  address  urg- 
ing acknowledgment  of  American  sov- 
eignty  was  issued;  General  MacArthur 
will  liberate  1,000  Filipino  prisoners 
when  they  swear  allegiance. ..  .The 
heaviest  business  in  the  history  of  the 
stock  exchange  was  transacted,  sales 
reaching  2,195,830  shares An  ag- 
gressive European  alliance  against  the 
United  States  is  foreshadowed  by  the 
London  Spectator. . .  ,A  limited  woman 
suffrage  bill  was  passed  by  the  New 
York    senate;     the    bill    had    already 


passed  the  assembly. ..  .A  decision  of 
international  interest  was  handed  down 
by  the  board  of  classification  of  United 
States  general  appraisers  when  the 
countervailing  duty  recently  placed  on 
Russian  sugar  was  sustained  and  Sec- 
retary Gage's  position  vindicated. 

Foreign. — The  house  of  commons 
adopted  the  war  loan  resolution  by  a 

vote  of  186  to  117 Lord  Kitchener 

wires:  "I  regret  to  report  that  a  party 
of  the  Ninth  Lancers  have  been  am- 
bushed and  Lieutenant  A.  Macdonald 
and  three  men  killed  and  five  wounded." 
. . .  France's  claim  against  China  for  in- 
demnity, foreign  ministry  officials  say, 

is    200,000,000    francs    ($40,000,000) 

Count  Tolstoi  has  addressed  a  remark- 
able letter  to  the  czar,  telegrams  from 
St.  Petersburg  report,  courageously  ap- 
pealing to  him  to  remove  existing 
Russian  grievances. 

SATURDAY,   APRIL  20 

Domestic. — The  war  department  has 
decided  that  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
under  present  conditions,  to  recruit  the 
army  to  the  maximum  authorized 
strength  of  100,000  men The  presi- 
dent   appointed    William    M.    Jenkins 

governor      of      Oklahoma General 

Wood  and  the  delegates  of  the  Cuban 
constitutional  convention  sailed  from 
Havana. 

Foreign. — A  decree  secularizing  re- 
ligious institutions  has  been  promul- 
gated in  Portugal A  Boer  force  cap- 
tured and  wrecked  a  train  near  Molteno. 
. . .  General  De  Wet  k  reported  to  be 
near  Kroonstad  with  few  followers,  and 

unable  to  obtain  recruits The  Mad 

Mullah,  with  forty  thousand  troops, 
was  reported  at  Lassidar;  British  and 
Abyssinian    forces    are    preparing    to 

check  his  advance The  salon  of  the 

National  Society  of  Fine  Arts  was 
opened  by  President  Loubet  at  Paris. 
. . .  M.  Delcass^,  the  French  foreign 
minister,  has  started  for  St.  Petersburg. 
...  Sir  "Thomas  Lipton's  cup  challeng- 
ing yacht,  Shamrock  II,  was  successfully 
launched  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland. 

SUNDAY,   APRIL  21 

Domestic.  —  A  provisional  native 
government  has  been  established  in  the 

island  of  Bohol The  latest  estimate 

of  the  flood  losses  in  Pittsburg  and  its 
vicinity  places  them  between  $2,000,000 
and  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  railroad 
companies  will  suffer  $1,000,000;  the 
Ohio  river  reached  the  danger  line  at 

Cincinnati At  Middlefield,  Mass.,  a 

dam  gave  way,  doing  great  damage  to 
the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  and 
other  property. 

Foreign. — A  Chinese  force  of  Boxers 
and  robbers  attacked  a  company  of 
Punjab  infantry  near  Ning-Fu,  killing  a 
British  major Lord  Kitchener  re- 
ported the  capture  of  about  one  hun- 
dred Boers  and   much  live  stock   and 

ammunition A  new  Chilean  cabinet 

was  formed,  Auguste  Owego  Luco  be- 
ing foreign  minister. 
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BUSINESS    AND     FINANCE 


The  Bntinets  Situation 

Selected  and  Condeneed  for  Puiuc  OnmoM 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

DtM't  Ktvitm,  New  York,   April  ao 

Favorable  crop  reports,  heavy  bank 
clearings,  record  -  breaking  railroad 
earnings,  a  large  distribution  of  spring 
and  summer  goods  and  easy  collections 
give  the  business  situation  an  encourag- 
ing aspect.  Wall  street  speculation 
does  not  yet  discount  any  approaching 
reaction  in  commercial  lines,  and  the 
money  market  seems  to  have  turned  the 
corner,  at  least  for  the  present.  Cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  retain  their  gain 
of  last  week,  though  partly  on  account 
of  the  idleness  of  many  mills.  The 
wool  market  is  steady,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  demand  from  large  pro- 
ducers of  goods.  At  New  York  pay- 
ments through  the  clearing  house  in- 
creased loo.i  per  cent  over  igoo  and 
65.2  per  cent  over  1899;  while  at  lead- 
ing cities  outside  New  York  the  gain 
is  38.0  per  cent  over  1900  and  32.1  per 
cent  over  1899.  Railroad  earnings  thus 
far  reported  for  April  show  a  gain  of 
8.3  per  cent  over  last  year  and  21.8  per 
cent  over  1899. 

..    ntON  AND   STEEL 

Aside  from  the  uneasiness  caused  by 
labor  controversies,  no  set-back  has  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  industry.  Con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  are  simi- 
lar to  those  existing  for  the  past  few 
months;  in  some  lines  purchase/s  are 
increasingly  importunate,  while  in 
others  there  is  slightly  less  urgency  for 
prompt  shipment,  but  in  all  branches  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  requirements 
are  much  in  excess  of  available  stocks. 
Recent  evidence  of  large  grain  crops 
has  brought  agricultural  implement 
makers  into  the  market  for  bars,  and 
many  have  contracted  for  their  entire 
year's  supply.  Another  feature  was  the 
greater  activity  in  structural  material 
for  bridges  and  buildings,  while  the 
large  tonnage  of  steel  rails  already 
placed  did  not  prevent  further  orders. 
The  recent  advance  in  plates  failed  to 
diminish  business.  Faith  in  the  future 
is  evidenced  by  more  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mills  with  enormous  ca- 
pacity. 

COTTON 

The  outlook  for  this  year's  crop  of 
cotton  has  been  ascertained  by  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  southern  states.  Corre- 
spondents of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  report 
that  planting  averages  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  owing  to  heavy  rains. 
While  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a 
large  acreage,  cancellation  of  many 
orders    for   fertilizers    shows    that   the 


sharp  decline  in  cotton  prices  had  the 
beneficial  result  of  restricting  opera- 
tions to  some  extent.  Planters  have 
encountered  some  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  labor,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand in  other  industries,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  planting  and 
picking  the  current  crop  will  be  greater 
than  usual  on  this  account.  Georgia 
mills  are  running  full  time,  while  in 
other  southern  states  there  is  much  re- 
duction. Port  receipts  continue  largely 
in  excess  of  last  year's,  but  prices  are 
held  steady  by  better  foreign  purchases 
and  less  expectation  of  a  record-break- 
ing yield  in  1901. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Although  wheat  is  not  coming  for- 
ward freely  at  interior  cities,  the  move- 
ment is  quite  up  to  the  light  arrivals  a 
year  ago.  Exports  on  the  Atlantic  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  a  noteworthy  increase 
over  the  movement  last  year,  and  the 
level  of  quotations  keeps  slightly 
higher,  so  that  the  value  of  shipments 
makes  a  still  more  satisfactory  com- 
parison. There  still  appears  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  western  receipts  of  com, 
but  the  last  week  makes  a  better  show- 
ing than  has  been  customary  of  late  in 
the  bulk  of  foreign  purchasing.  The 
government  reports  the  world's  wheat 
crop  in  1900  as  2,586,564,000  bushels, 
against  2,768,295,000  in  the  previous 
year,  and  2,942,439,000  in  1898. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

A^.  19, 1901.    Afr.  ao,  1900, 

nonr,.trght.  wmt fe4offi)«3.«o  ti-3SlS>t3.So 

Wheat.No.ared  ,8jic.  T4?c. 

Com,  No.  a  mixed SoJ^c.  40^c. 

Oate.No.a joke.  aSc. 

Rye,  No.  a  Western 60c.  fiaKc. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 8^c,  9  13-16C. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 t%c.  -at^c 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X »4(aa5C.  30c.* 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg a6c.  35c. 

Pork  mess  new |is.coeti6/»  ii3.as(at'3.Ji 

Lard, prime,  cont't 8>55C.  7>55c. 

Butter, ex.  creamery aic.  i8c! 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.  O.F....          lac.  ii®iij^c. 

Sugar,  centrii.  96° 43-160.  4  7-16C. 

Sugar,  eranulated.. 5.45c.  5.15c. 

Coffee,  No.  71  obV  lots  ..        6Xc.  8Jic. 

Petroleum,  rm  gal 7.65c.  9.40c. 

♦Iron,  Bess,  pig «i7ffii7-a5  ia400 

*bteel  billets,  ton $34laSn.io  (33.50 

Steel  rails     (36.00  $35.co 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb 17.00c.  17.00c. 

i*»a.J'>   4'37Mc.  4.70c. 

Im,  lb     •....      36.00c.  31.0CC, 

•Pittsburg, 

EXPORT  TRADE 

American  credits  abroad  steadily  ex- 
pand. Final  returns  for  March  show  a 
trade  balance  on  merchandise  account 
of  $49,026,656,  which  makes  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  for  the  last 
twelve  months  $673,374,569.  That  ex- 
ports in  March  were  $9,181,481  smaller 
than  in  the  same  month  last  year  is  not 
alarming,  since  the  decrease  in  cotton 
alone  accounted  for  $6,792,000  of  the 
diflference.    Weekly  returns  at  this  port 
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Director! : 
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Morgan  J.  O  Uri.n. 

Portable  Electric  Fans 

FROM    $1.75    VP. 


When  writing  fer  CBtalo^e  ^ceod  tot  Ibe  remarkable 
success 

"Electric    Light    Home" 

AND 

"  How  to  Make  an  Electric  Fan  " 

Price,  Tew  Cents,  Posti'aid. 
Fvtryone  should  learn  all  about  the  fascimitine 
bu^r-esfl  pr>>les!bion  Eleotrlolty  which,  aUhouKh 
pncticaliy  in  its  infanr^,  ii.w  ofl^ers  an  i'<exhaustible 
field  lor  prdctical  and  I  ■tetl<'''tualadvancemeiit,  and 
beoimes  the  hasif  of  all  mo  lern  science  and  industry. 
I  hat  you  iray  acquire  instruction  in  comprehensive 
lan.:iia^e  simple,  ex  •licit,  and  dire  t.  I  recommend 
my  H  t.e  book,  whirh  ill  plain  laneu-ifre  TeOtcKes 
Electricity,  (the  thirl  and  four  h  editions  sold 
out  in  ten  weeks^  Fift'>  edition  n  -w  ready  and  mailed 
for  ten  cents.  Five  Medals  received  ia  Europe  and 
America.    Address, 

JAS.  H.  MASON.  Inventor. 
1S2  Nmmxi  Street.  New  Yofk  City. 

ESTABUSHED  1886. 


THE   ANCLE    LAMP 

**THB  LIGHT  THAT  NETEB  FAILS.**  I 

ta  ilM  oae  llffht  yog  can  OM  daring  th«  wmnq  oootta  I 
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for  April  thus  f^r  show  losses  of  $5,282,- 
062  in  exports  and  $6,476,775  in  imports 
compared  with   1900. 

PAILUBES 

Liabilities  of  failures  in  two  weeks  of 
Apffl  aggregated  $2,493,975,  of  which 
$815,926  were  in  manufacturing,  $1,408,- 
398  in  trading,  and  $269,651  in  other 
commercial  lines.  This  is  a  much  more 
encouraging  exhibit  than  the  $4,917,920 
liabilities  in  the  same  weeks  last  year, 
$2,812,847  in  1899,  $4,865,470  in  1898,  and 
$6,148,055  in  1897.  Failures  for  the 
week  numbered  206  in  the  United  States 
against  184  last  year,  and  21  in  Canada 
against  17  last  year. 

4- 

Pitimacial 

THK    MONXT  MAKKST 
BrmtUr-et,  N«r  York,  April  n 

An  easier  feeling  appeared  in  the 
New  York  loan  market  this  week,  due 
in  part  to  the  further  purchase  of  bonds 
by  the  government,  which  amounted  to 
some  $4,000,000,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  higher  rates  have  attracted 
more  or  less  money  from  interior  cities. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  heavy  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  operations  in 
the  United  States  steel  securities  have 
been  mainly  completed  and  that  some 
other  large  transactions  are  also  out  of 
the  way.  Call  money  was  more  abun- 
dant, and,  though  rates  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week  held  firm  at  s@6  per 
cent,  there  was  an  easing  of!  later  on, 
and  standing  arrangements  were  in 
many  cases  marked  down  to  4^@S  per 
cent.  The  extremes  for  the  week  in 
call  loans  were  3@6  per  cent.  Time 
money  also  came  out  with  increased 
freedom  and  rates  were  slightly  lower, 
lenders  showing  greater  anxiety  to 
place  their  funds  in  this  way.  The 
quotations  for  thirty  to  ninety  days 
were  4  per  cent,  and  for  longer  periods 
4J4  per  cent,  slightly  higher  figures  be- 
ing asked  and  obtained  on  industrial 
collateral.  Commercial  paper  was 
quiet,  with  small  supplies  of  prime 
names  and  a  light  buying  demand, 
mainly  from  outside  institutions.  The 
rates  were  based  on  4@4^  pw  cent  for 
double  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  have 
this  week  been  narrow,  and  the 
market  was  on  the  whole  a  dull  one. 
The  supply  of  commercial  bills  was 
small,  and  the  inquiry  for  remittances 
from  mercantile  sources  was  moderate. 
The  market,  however,  was  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  the  easier  tone  of 
money  in  London  and  the  improved 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is 
appreciated  that  London  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  issue  of  the  large  war 
loan  which  is  to  be  brought  out  very 
soon.  Long  sterling  bills  were  some- 
what firmer  on  the  improvement  in  the 
money  situation  abroad.  On  Friday  the 
exchange  market,  however,  became 
firmer  on  the  easing  of  money,  and  de- 
mand sterling  advanced  to  4.88@4.88^. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

The  New  York  stock  market  is  still 
strong,  active,  and  excited,  with  heavy 
manipulation  in  prominent  stocks  and 


an  extensive  public  participation  in 
speculation.  Somewhat  easier  money- 
market  conditions  supplemented  the  ef- 
fects of  the  reported  consummation  of 
the  deal  by  which  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  acquired  the  Burling- 
ton road.  This  gives  rise  to  reports  of 
other  deals  and  combinations  of  roads, 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  other  south- 
western lines  being  particularly  affected 
by  such  expectations.  The  settlement 
of  the  strike  at  a  mill  controlled  by 
the  United  States  steel  corporation 
caused  a  recovery  in  that  company's 
stocks,  which  had  been  depressed  on 
fears  of  a  general  labor  disturbance. 
Amalgamated  copper  had  a  rapid  ad- 
vance on  the  proposed  acquisition  of 
additional  mines,  and  the  general  share 
list  showed  advances  on  a  variety  of  re- 
ports of  deals  or  dividend  develop- 
ments. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

All  records  fade  before  the  bank- 
clearings  total  of  the  current  week.  It 
aggregates  $3,047,934,602,  a  total  of  15.2 
per  cent  larger  than  the  highest  pre- 
vious weekly  total  recorded — that  for 
the  second  week  in  January  this  year. 
Compared  with  last  week  there  is  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent,  over  this  week 
a  year  ago  there  is  a  gain  of  7;  per 
cent,  and  compared  with  1899,  a  sea- 
son of  active  stock  speculation,  there 
is  an  increase  of  54  per  cent.  Outside 
of  New  York  clearings  are  10.7  per 
cent  larger  than  last  week  and  one- 
third  larger  than  this  week  a  year  ago. 
New  York  clearings  for  the  week  are 
just  double  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Russian  Railways  as  Investments  9 
To  know  that  the  Russian  state  owns 
and  operates  more  than  20,000  miles  of 
railroad,  not  to  mention  the  Trans- 
siberian  line,  is  to  have  but  a  meager 
idea  of  the  extent  and  rapid  growth  of 


ON  THE  RACE  TRACK 

and  in  road  races,  where  great  strains 
are  put  upon  wheels,  the  Spalding 
bicycle  has  earned  a  fine  reputation. 
No  wheel  can  stand  such  service,  and 
gain  success,  unle  s  it  is  staunch  and 
well  designed. 

"THERE'S  MERIT  IN  THE  SPALDDK 
REDHEAD— LOT  OF  IT!" 

$75  and  $50 
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iter  railway  net.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  official  returns  showed  a 
total  of  31,305  miles  of  railroad  in  full 
opeMi^n*  of  which  21,377  mile&weiie 
owned  tind  operated  by  the  stat^^nd 
9^938  by  joint  stock  companies.  At  .the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  of 
Russian  railways  in  full  operation, 
practically  open  to  traffic,  under  con- 
struction, and  authorized  to  be  built, 
state  and  joint  stock  company,  was  39,- 
945  miles. 

The  earning:  power  of  these  proper- 
ties, gross  and  net,  is  a  matter  which 
the  Russians  contemplate  with  pride, 
and  in  this  the  investor  is  more  deeply 
interested  than  in  miles  operated  and 
extensions  contemplated.  The  figures 
composing  the  following  table  are 
taken  from  the  last  estimates  published 
by  the  state  control: 

Gross  Net 

Year.  Miles.  earnings.  earnings. 
i889..i8,6a6     £29,884,330      £ii,3SJ,S09 

1899  .  .31,305     53,000,000     20,000,000 

The  shares  of  joint  stock  railroad  com- 
panies in  Russia  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  bonds,  since  most  of  them  also 
are  guaranteed  by  the  government. 

During  the  past  decade  Russia  has 
been  a  heavy  borrower  abroad,  and 
there  has  resulted  a  false  impression 
that  she  was  constantly  facing  a  deficit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  much  of  these 
new  loans  as  was  not  used  to  refund 
old  loans  at  lower  rates  of  interest  went 
into  railroad  construction,  and  thus  be- 


came productive.  M.  de  Routkowsky, 
the  financial  agent  of  Russia  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  "A 
Statement  of  Russian  Finances,"  said: 
"The  financial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, are  not  only  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  annually  increasing  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  but  give 
large  and  yearly  increasing  surpluses, 
which  allow  the  government  to  make 
profitable  investments  in  building  rail- 
roads, harbors  and  other  public  works, 
specially  the  great  transsiberian  rail- 
road, which  until  now  has  been  con- 
structed, and  will  be  completed,  exclu- 
sively from  the  surpluses  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  country." 


V»riout  Topics 

The  Minneapolis  production  of  flour, 
September  i  to  March  31,  has  de- 
creased 1,148,000  barrels. 

The  world's  visible  supply  of  coffee 
on  April  i,  1901,  was  7,412,277  bags, 
against  7,276,668  bags  on  March  I, 
and  6,222,595  bags  on  April  t,  1900. 

The  government  estimate  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop  in  1900  is  2,586,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  2,768,000,000 
bushels  the  previous  year,  and  2,942,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1898. 

The  most  startling  falling  off  in  the 
export  trade  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
three  months  ended  March  31  is  in 
metals  and  articles  manufactured  there- 
from.     In    March    the    (ftcrease    was 


£965,000;  for  the  quarter  the  total  is 
£2,280,000. 

Pig-iron  shipments  from  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  in  March  were  144,^ 
tons,  an  increase  of  15,000  tons  over 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Ex- 
port shipments  for  the  month  show  a 
falling  off,  being  but  2,489  tons,  com- 
pared with  7,489  tons  in  March,  190a 
Cast-iron  pipe  shipments  from  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee  were  13,172  tons, 
an  increase  of  8,000  tons  over  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

The  secretary  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  has  decided  to  send  out  an 
expert  to  visit  the  rice-growing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate matters  connected  with  the 
industry.  This  mission,  which  is  to 
stretch  into  the  civilized  and  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  world,  probably  will  be  in- 
truste^to  Professor  Knapp,  of  Louisi- 
ana, nie  start  will  be  made  about  next 
July. 

Investigation  by  the  Retail  Grocer/ 
Advocate  reveals  the  existence  in  Mew 
York  city  of  nearly  7,600  push-cart 
peddlers,  most  of  whom  work  on  com- 
mission. One  organization  is  said  to 
control  400  push  carts,  which  handle 
$2,200  worth  of  goods  a  day,  or  $686,- 
000  a  year.  There  is  a  buying  agent  and 
a  central  storehouse,  and  several  dis- 
tributing points.  It  is  said  that  the 
business  returns  10  per  cent  profit 

The  trade  figfures  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31  show  the 


$1,000,000 

Russian  Government 
Guaranteed  4^cmL   Gold  Bonds 

Maturing  1957.  Optional  1916. 

Interest  Semi- Annually,  New  York. 

In    United  States   Gold  Coin 

Non-Taxable 

Bonds  are  specifically  mad^  free  from  tax  by  Imperial  decree. 

International  Market 

Bonds  are  largely  traded  in  on   European  Exchanges,  thus    giv- 
ing them  a  wide  market  and  making  them  readily 
convertible  in  times  of  panic. 

Sinking  Fund  to  Retire  Bonds  at  Maturity 

A  Sinking  Fund  of  J^  of  i^  annually 
is    raised    for  protection   of  this  loan. 

Price  100  and  Interest. 

FaRSON,    Leach   &   Co.,   jf  Nassau*" StreetrNeS^vSfk 
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\^xyn6ia!oie  Ca3G). 
Rich  Laces. 

Irish  Crochet  Allovers,  Insertions  and 
Edgings  to  match. 

Chantilly  Laces,  Lace  Robes. 

Chiffonette,  Silk  and  Cr^pe  Ruffs. 

Feather  Boas. 

Ha^ndkerchiefs. 

Coaching  Parasols. 

Gloves. 


NEW  YORK. 


Soda  Water  in 
Yovr  Own  Home 

AT  ONB  CENT  A   GLASS 

You  can  have  a  complete  Soda  Foontam  at 
trifling  expense  in  your  home.    Consist*  of  a 

SpQcrklets 

apparatus  for  makins  all  drinks  sparkling.  It 
is  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
for  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  as  effectively 
as  though  you  owned  a  ii,ooo  Soda  Fountain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  i:x>,ooo<X)untry 
homes  we  make  thii  special  offer  of 

A  Connplete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottle,  with  syphon,  complete 
a  boxes  of  SPARKLETS,  ten  in  a  box 
I  bottle  of  Koot  Beer  iLxtract,  pure  symp 
I        ••  Gingrr  Ale        "  '* 

I       "         Vamlla 
1        ••         Sarsaparilla      '*  ** 

I        **         Raspberry        *'  " 

I        *•  Strawberry       *'  ** 

I        **  Vichy  Tablets    .    (40  in  botUe) 

1        **         Citrate  Magnesia  Tablets     ** 

Regular  price,     ...     $5  00 
Introductory  price  to  the 
firat  icofooo,    .        .        •      J(3  00 

Delivered,  expressa^e  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  01  these 
add  «o  cenu  for  additional  expressa^e. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  difierent  kinds 
of  soda,  flavoi  ed  exactly  to  your  taste,  at  aver- 
age cost  otone  cent  a  glass. 

|^p~In  addition  to  making  the  finest  sod^  in 
the  world,  Sf  ARK  LEI  S  will  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquiil,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  all  geriiis  and 
clear  impurities  from  unhealthy  water.  You 
can't  afford  to  be  wiihout  one.  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  or  any  con- 
venient way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
linme. 

The  Compressed  Gas  C&psule  Co« 
25th  St.  ana  Broadway,  N.  Y*  City 


RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

BemarknbleTaliieeinflnoBoIoinstniinpntflfrom 
$.'■0  to  $10,000.  Larvpst  and  fiiipt^t  collection  in 
tbnworld.  Send  for  new  cataloirae  containins 
BiosrapbipK ;  fnc-simile  labels ;  Ac.  Easy  terms. 

LYON  It  HEALY,  21  Adams  St..  Chicago. 

DnltarlaDPoblicatloisSeirtFree 

Acldress  Misiion  Committee,  3  Berkeley  Place 
Ckmfandce.  Mua. 
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a^Sregate  trade  increased  during  that 
time  by  $8,001,000  as  compared  with 
the  same  nine  months  last  year.  The 
aggregate  trade  this  year  was  $283,633,- 
000  as  against  $275,632,000  for  the  cor- 
responding months  last  year.  Total  im- 
ports were  $132,321,000  during  the  past 
nine  months  and  exports  $151,312,000, 
leaving  excess  of  exports  $18,991,000. 

In  a  review  of  the  expansion  of  the 
banking  business  in  the  southern  states, 
the  Manufacturers'  Record  publishes  a 
summary  which  shows  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  section,  but 
that  the  increase  in  business  through- 
out the  south  has  caused  the  organiza- 
tion of  state,  private,  and  national 
banks  all  the  way  from  Maryland  to 
Texas.  The  state  of  Texas  has  taken 
special  advantage  of  the  law  allowing 
the  formation  of  national  banks  with 
less  than  $50,000  capital  stock,  thirty- 
four  having  been  organized  within  the 
last  six  months,  compared  with  five 
state  and  private  banks. 

Latest  Publications  Received 

AKCUCAir   SOOK    CO.,    HSW   TOKK 

Demarest,  A.  J.,  and  Van  Sidiel,  Wm.  H.  A 
Synthetic  and  Phonic  Word  Method  of 
Teaching  Reading.     Qoth,  40  cents. 

■aEMTANO'S,     N£W     YOtK 

Forssland,  M.  Ixraise.  The  Stonr  of  Sarah. 
Qoth. 

OIMir    AMD   CO.,    >OeTOII 

Jadd,  Mary  Catherine.  Wigwam  Storie*. 
aoth. 

OOVUINMENT      rilNTING      OPPICI,      WAIHINOTON, 

n.    c. 
Annual    Rqmrt  of  the   Smithsonian   Institute, 
aoth. 

HAsrn  AND  raoTHiu,  hew  tokk 
Willcins,      lAry     E.      Under-Studiei.      doth, 

»I.3S. 

Lewis,  Charlton  T.    The  Love  Letters  of  Bie- 

marclc    Cloth,  $3. 
The   Process    of    the    Century.     By    Eminent 

Specialists.     Qoth,    ^3.50. 

HOUGHTON,     KIPPLIH     AND    CO.,    BOSTON 

Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  The  Succes- 
sors of  Mary  tlie   First.     Qoth,  ^1.50. 

Harte,  Bret.  Under  the  Redwoods.  Qoth, 
|i.>5. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  Penelope's  Irish  Ex- 
periences.    Qoth,  $1.35. 

CBOBGE    W.    JACOES    AMD    CO.,    rHnjtOELTHtA 

Tomkins,  Floyd  W.  Following  Christ.  Cloth, 
50  cents. 

Jeffreys,  Elizabeth  Miller.  The  Great  Mys- 
tery.    Ooth,  75   cents. 

LEE    AND    SBSrASD,    BOSTON 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Under  MacArthur  In 
Ltuon.     Cloth,  fi.ss. 

LITTLE,    BBOWN    AND   CO„      BOSTON 

Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder.  Sir  Cliristopher. 
Cloth,  fi.so. 

LONGMANS,    GBEBN    AND    CO.,     HEW    TOBK 

Swan,  Myra.     Ballast.     Cloth,  I1.50. 
Joyce,  P.  W.     A  Reading  Book  in  Irish  His- 
tory.    Qoth,  50  cents. 

HACHILLAN     CO.,    HEW    TOBK 

Johnson,  Owen.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty. 
Qoth,  $1.50. 

McConneU,  S.  D.  The  Evolution  of  Immor- 
tality. 

Prowae,  R.   O.     Boysey.     Qoth,  $1.50. 
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The  New  Red  Riding  Hood 
Most  worthy  of  praise  were   the  vir- 
tuous ways 
Of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  ma. 
And  no  one  was  ever  more  cautious 

and  clever 
Than  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  pa. 
They  never  misled,  for  they  meant  what 
they  said. 
And  frequently  said  what  they  meant: 
They  were  careful  to  show  her  the  way 

she  should  go. 
And  the  way  that  they  showed  her, 
she  went. 
For  obedience  she  was  effusively 

thanked, 
And    for    anything    else    she    was 
carefully  spanked. 


Nothing 


WheLt  you  spend 
for  PEAR.LINE 
is  nothing  to  what 
you  sBLve  with  It 
Everything  that's 
w'&.shed  with 
PEARLINE  lasts  longer.  It 
saves  clothes  from  wear  CLnd 
tear — keeps  them  and  you  look- 
ing fresh  and  new.  PEARLINE 
economy  is  known  to  million* 
of  women.  Ask  about  it. ,  They 
will  sslv — better  th&.n  soa.p  or 
ordinary  washing  powrders.  637 


SATISFACTION  QUARANT^SD. 

Acetylene  6as  Generatioi 

PERFECTED. 

^»  .^-tf  ^The  apparatus  emlx>dic9 
frtfe^S^?  entirely  new  principles. 
^2»i^  Safe,  automatic,  simple  to 

install  and  operate.  Next  to  daylight  is 
cost  and  quality.  Any  capacity  iran 
table  lamps  to  town  plants.  Also  high 
grade  "Criterion"  stereopticoos. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

Deft.  H,  tl  Baielay  St.,  Hew  Tsrt. 
B08T0H  CBICASO       PaiLASUNU 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATSM 
«ND  GOUT. 


In  the  Inflammatory  firm  relief  ts  soon  ofablaai 
by  the  use  of  Lavllles  Liquor  and  by  pefsistenC 
use  of  LavlilM  Pills  the  recurring  atuda  caa  bs 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  giving  full  information  scot  fiae  bf 

B.  FOUQERA  ft  CO., 
te.E8.*0  Korth  WlUlam  Street.  lew  let. 


They  Almost  Think 

Prentiss  clocks  run  6e  days  oa  a 
single  winding.  They  keep  fine  Has 
and  always  show  the  correct  date. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  isow 

The  Prtntitt  Clock  laprowwit  bb 

Depot  II,  4Q  Der  St.,  New  YoHi  OtT 


Haimnond,  Wright  &  Co., 


COMMERCIAL  PAPER 


84  ADAMS  STREET,      CHICAGO,  M. 

100  Experlonced  Soiicitprs 

wanted.  References  requiretl ;  gond 
commissions,  and  only  those  who  atan 
to  make  good  commissions  need  apply, 

P.  K.  LOWNDE5, 
N.  y.  UnlveraHy  Bidg.       N.  Y.  CKy. 
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Thursday,  25  April,   1901 

It  thus  isn't  Strange  that  Red  Riding 
Hood's  range 
Of  virtues  so  steadily  grew, 
That  soon  she  won  prizes  of  different 
sizes, 
And  golden  encomiums,  too. 
As  a  general  rule  she  was  head  of  her 
school. 
And  at  six  was  so  notably  smart 
That  they  gave  her  a  check  for  reciting 
The  Wreck 
Of  the  Hesperus  wholly  by  heart. 
And  you  all  will  applaud  her  the 

more,  I  am  sure, 
When  I  add  that  the  money  she 
gave  to  the  poor. 

Not   dreaming  of  harm,   one   day  on 
her  arm 
A  basket  she  hung.    It  was  filled 
With  drinks  make  of  spices,  and  jellies, 
and  ices. 
And  chicken-wings,  carefully  grilled. 
And  a  savory  stew,  and  a  novel  or  two 

She  persuaded  a  neighbor  to  loan 
And  a  Japanese  fan,  and  a  hot-water 
can. 
And  a  bottle  of  eau  de  cologne. 
And  the  rest  of  the  things  that  your 

family  fill 
Your    room    with,    whenever    you 
chance  to  be  ill. 

She  expected  to  find  her  decrepit  but 
kind 
Old  grandmother  waiting  her  call. 
Exceedingly  ill.    Oh,  that  face  on  the 

pillow 
Did  not  look  familiar  at  all ! 
With  a  whitening  cheek  she  started  to 
speak. 
But  her  peril  she  instantly  saw: 
Her  grandma  had  fled  and  she'd  tackled 
instead 
Four  merciless  paws  and  a  maw! 
When  the  neighbors  came  running 

the  wolf  to  subdue 
He  was  licking  his  chops — and  Red 
Riding  Hood's,  tool 

At  this  terrible  tale  some  readers  will 
pale. 
And  others  with  horror  grow  dumb. 
And  yet  it  was  better,  I  fear,- he  should 
get  her; — 
Just  think  what  she  might  have  be- 
come! 
For  an  infant  so  keen  might  in  future 
have  been 
A  woman  of  awful  renown. 
Who  carried  on  fights  for  her  feminine 
rights, 
As  the  Mare  of  an  Arkansas  town. 
Or  she  might  have  continued  the 

sin  of  her  'teens. 
And  come  to  write  verse  for  the 
Big  Magazines! 

THE  MORAL 

The    Moral:     There's    nothing    much 
glummer 

Than  children  whose  talents  appal. 
One     much    prefers    those    that    are 
dumber, 

And  as  for  the  paragons  small — 
If  a  swallow  can  not  make  a  summer. 

It  can  bring  on  a  summary  fall! 

— Guy  Wetmore  Careyl,  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  Philadelphia. 
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VTlie20''Centuryy^' 
^      Hook      ^ 


,SNAP, 

Hook  and  Eye 


Hook  E^t, 

k.\   riu2()  (I'litiliv  y 
^         Ho.,lx  ^ 


r  closes  by  a  touch,  and  yoti  hear  tt  doae.    These  are  two  strong  points — bear  them  in 
mind.    With  the  old-fashioned  Hook  you  grope  about  vainly  for  a  while  and  finally 
catch  aometliing;,  you  don't  know  exactly  what.    It  may  by  some  good  fortune  be  the 
eye,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  dress,  or  tlie  trimming,  tluough  which  it  will  tear, 
leaving  your  garment  both  unfastened  and  marred.  Vith  the  SNAP  HOOK  AND  EYE 
there  is  notliing  of  tfiis  kind;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  touch  in  \be  right  place — and  you  know 

it  is  tlie  right  place  because 
you  hear  tlie  click  of  tlie 
tiny  iteel  spring. 

u  your  dea,&  does  not 
keep  them,  send  (0  cents 
for  a  sample  card.  Say 
whether  wliite  or  black. 
Made  in  Sizes  3  and  4. 


HooK-EYt 

\tIk  20teiituryy 

^       Hook        ^ 


Snap  Hook  and  Eye 
Company 

an  Broadway,  Hew  Tork  City 


Hook  £^^^ 

kxTlu  20  ContiiHy 
^        Hook  ^    ^ 


COOK'S 
Flaked  Rice 

How  to  Prepare. 

X.  Pour  the  dry  flakes  from  the 
package  into  a  colander. 

2.  Put  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  into 
a  little  boiling  water. 

3.  Four  the  boiling  salted  water  on  the  rice,  through  the  colander. 

4.  Drain,  shake  slightly,  and  turn  out  on  a  hot  dish;  serve  with  sugar  and  milk— that 
Is  all — and  the  rice  is  perfectly  prepared  in  less  than  a  minute. 


COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  has  the  endorsement  of  the  family  physician,  the  specialist,  and 
the  athletic  instructor  as  a  perfect  fixxl  for  every  member  of  the  &niily.  Light,  noui^ 
isliing,  and  easily  digested. 

— I  COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  tempU  the 
most  capricious  and  satisfies  the 
strongest  appetite. 

COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  is  not  adver. 
tised  specifically  as  an  infant's  food, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  perfect  one. 

Book  of  tested  Recipes 
.In  every  package.  .  . 
All  Grocers 


$25  to  $40  gS?1n^"w"r.X 

at  home  or  treveUuK.  Let  us  start  you.  Our 
I  agents  made  over  190,000  last  two  diou  iha  sap- 
plylitg  the  enormoas  de- 
mand for  tbe  FamoDS 
RoMiuoa  BathCablnet. 
76,OOOsold  ihUyearby 
Bgenis.  SIOO.OO  Re- 
ward for  any  case  of 
RhenmatlBm  that  can't 
be  relieved  or  cured. 

WritoftglantawuiliiHiiWak.  !» 
oliuin  iJrtu.  fSOO-OO  >>  pU 
will  b.  (l.an  M  wtu  btit  Ifrala  in. 
bic  ttito  rmr.  VriClbrpMtUalu^ 

RoMawMi  Tbennal  Batk  Co.,  710  JtlbianSt,  Toledo,  0. 


COLLEGE  ^"'y  ^^°^^  ''J'^ 

^^^^  \vi,-.h     to     make 

STUDENTS  from  $300  to  $500 
«7  A  M  T  ir  r*  durins;  the  long 
rv  /^  IN  1  C^  MJm  Slimmer  vacation 
need  apply.  Address  r.r.siness  Manager, 

PVBUC    OPINION 

3a  Wtwerlay  Pln.ce.  N.  Y.  City. 
flXB  BI.OOUED  GaCtla.Sbeep. 


Hoira.  PuuKry.  s^ortlngDoM 

"  '«,  UO^nn'n 

~tt*rf<ll«.  Fa. 


Send  ctflmpM  i"r  C'tta'Mimi.H. 
N.  P.  HUVLK  a<< 
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Typewriter 
Is  a  Headlight 

THAT  MAKES 

CLEAR  THE 

PATH  TO 

BUSINESS 

SYSTEM  AND  SATISFACTORY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


•  SEND  FOR  CATALOftVE  ■  • 

Jhe  jmilh  Prtmitr 
B  Typiwrifcr  £>-   '^ 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


P\iritaLi\  ^ 
Pure  Foods 

CHOCOLATE 


The  most  nourishing  confection 
ever  produced 

Good  _for    Well   People 
MaKfi^  SicK  People  Well 


Enough  for  a  delicious  luncheon 

sent  postp«Lid  for  ten  cents, 

or  olsk  your  druggist 


M«d«  only  by 

Puritan  Pure  Food  Co. 

Downing  Street.  New  York  City 


PURITAN 


TSATXUEB'S  AOCISXHT  ra8UKA.HGE. 

Pblys  $1,000  in  case  of  accidental 
death,  and  ^5.00  weekly  indemnity 
for    five    weeks,    and    costs    you    but 


Year 


Policy  covers  travel,  elevators, 
bnrning  buildings,  sunstroke, 
freezing,  anesthetics,  boiler  ex- 
plosions, runaways,  and  burglary. 

PUR.ITAN      PR-EMIUM      CO. 

St.    P&.\il    a.f\d    FoLyotte    Streets 
BALTIMOR.E.     MARYLAND 


StLoui: 


Ji^arafhl/s 


The 

handiest 

and  best  way  to 

handle  a  pan  is 
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Europe  vs.  America 

The  London  Spectator  of  April  20  takes  a  text 
from  the  recent  speech  of  the  Italian  admiral,  Cane- 
varo,  at  Toulon,  and  again  reopens  the  now  familiar 
subject  of  a  European  combination,  commercial  or 
military,  or  both,  against  America.  Admiral  Cane- 
varo  claimed  that  the  triple  and  dual  alliances  had 
given  Europe  thirty  years  of  peace,  and  added  that 
"This  fact  would,  perhaps,  lead  European  nations  to 
consider  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  uniting  against 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  as  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion will  require  them  to  do  so." 

The  Spectator  does  not  consider  this  the  outburst 
of  the  "man  in  the  street,"  for  Admiral  Canevaro  has 
been  Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  paper 
says:  "His  utterance  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  Count  Goluchowski  (Austro-Hungarian  foreign 
minister),  and  with  all  the  recent  trend  of  affairs.   T^e 


annoyance  of  the  continent  with  America,  which  is 
very  deep,  is  based  upon  three  reasons,  the  first  being 
the  dread,  or  rather  the  conviction,  that  competition 
with  America  is  nearly  impossible,  her  wealth  and  en- 
ergy being  too  great.  Both  are  employed,  the  conti- 
nent thinks,  to  monopolize  trade,  and  so  to  control  in 
the  end  all  the  wealth  of  the  world — an  idea  not  with- 
out advocates  even  among  ourselves." 

The  Spectator  mentions  the  trusts  and  protection, 
and  refers  to  the  Americans  as  "not  scrupKng  to  begin 
a  quick  and  severe  reprisal  if  European  governments 
fence  them  off  with  tariffs."  "The  second  reason," 
tiie  article  says,  "is  that  America  is  sadljr  in  the  way  in 
Asia.  The  whole  action  of  the  Washington  govern- 
ment in  the  Chinese  muddle  points  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  the  Americans  took  the  Philippines,  titey 
are  not  willing  to  see  any  but  native  powers  in  contrcM 
of  the  richest  countries  of  Asia.  The  third  reason  is 
America's  attitude  in  South  America.  She  will  neith- 
er take  it  nor  let  anybody  else.  The  total  result  is  a 
bitter  dislike  of  America,  mixed  with  dread.  Our  ob- 
ject is  only  to  awaken  the  Americans  from  an  illusion, 
to  induce  them  to  increase  thdr  fleet  and  to  persuade 
them  to  think  steadily  out  what  they  are  doing.  They 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  continent  will  lose  nothing  by- 
want  of  planning,  and  that  when  the  alliance  against 
America  of  which  Admiral  Canevaro  talks  is  trans- 
muted into  facts,  it  will  be  full-grown  and  full-armed." 

Press  Comment 

Provideilcc  (R.  l.)/ournal 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  European  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  is  much  sharper  than  some 
easy-going  optimists  among  us  seem  to  imagine. 
"The  total  result,"  says  the  Spectator,  "is  a  bitter  dis- 
like of  America,  mixed  with  dread.  Our  object  is 
only  to  awaken  the  Americans  from  an  illusion,  to  in- 
'^uce  them  to  increase  their  fleet  and  to  persuade 
them  to  think  steadily  out  what  they  are  doing." 
Perhaps  this  candid  friend  is  too  apprehensive,  tlie 
continental  powers  suffer  from  jealousies  among  them- 
selves which  must  be  composed  before  any  effective 
coalition  can  be  formed ;  and  even  so  they  might  long 
hesitate,  especially  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  Great  Britain  and  are  not  led  by  jingo 
senators  into  a  quarrel  with  the  one  nation  whose 
friendship  has  in  it  that  community  of  thought  and 
purpose  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  perma- 
nence. Nevertheless,  those  persons  of  an  "anti-impe- 
rial" turn  who  denounce  self-protection  as  "milita- 
rism," and  who  conceive  of  the  navy  as  a  sort  of  har- 
bor police,  are  hitting  very  wide  of  the  mark.  There 
have  been  occasions  in  the  past  when  our  safety  de- 
pended upon  our  offensive  strength;  and  unless  all 
history  is  to  be  falsified,  there  will  be  such  occasions 
again. 
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New  York  TriiuMt 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Spectator  pre- 
dicted that  some  day  the  overcrowded  millions  of  con- 
tinental Europe  would  pour  in  overwhelming  numbers 
and  with  overwhelming  force  into  South  America  for 
conquest  and  colonization.    The  bee  that  then  was  in 
its  bonnet  must  still  be  buzzing ;  whence  this  latest  re- 
flection of  unreasoning  reasons  for  hatred  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  South  American  grievance  is  an  old  one, 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  but  it 
is  founded  upon  a  misconception  which  age  does  not 
seem  to  stale  nor  custom  wither.    The  obvious  purport 
of  it  at  this  time  is  to  picture  the  United  States  as  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and  to  argue 
that  if  we  will  not  open  the  political  doors  of  South 
America  to  European  conquest,  Europe  is  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  open  the  commercial  doors  of  China 
to  American  industry  and  trade.   The  fallacy  is  two- 
fold-4irst,  in  that  the  "dog  in  the  manger"  proverb  is 
quite  incongruous  with  the   attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  South  America,  and  second,  in  that  there 
is  no  analogy  between  South  America  and  China. 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Ntuis 
Doubtless  we  ar«  not  popular  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.    But  there  are  several  reasons  why  any  gen- 
eral alliance,  commercial  or  political,  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing  to  form  and  to  maintain.   As  far 
as  commerce  is  concerned,  Europe  simply  can  not  get 
along  without  our  wares.    As  far  as  a  political  alli- 
ance is  concerned,  that  seems  almost  more  chimerical 
than  the  other.    We  have  seen  how  futile  the  so-called 
European  concert  is.    The  continental  powers  are  al- 
most as  jealous  of  one  another  as  they  are  of  the 
United  States.    And  an  alliance  based  on  the  desire  to 
curb  the  industrial  power  of   the  United  States  by 
force  of  arms — as  by  the  invasion  of  South  America — 
is  almost  inconceivable.     There  is  no  power  in  the 
world  that  is  as  safe  from  attack  as  the  United  Sutes. 
Of  course,  we  shall  always  try  to  be  prepared  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  people 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  into  any  wild  ex- 
penditures for  armies  and  navies,  lest  we  may  some- 
time be  in  danger  of  attacks,  from  the  allied  fleets  of 
continental  Europe. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Timti 
Such  comments  are  not  in  the  nature  of  mere 
.  threats.  They  only  indicate  the  appreciation  of  a 
simple  business  preposition,  which  is,  that  if  the  mon- 
opolies of  the  United  States  are  to  come  in  and  monop- 
olize European  home  markets,  as  they  have  that  of 
their  own  country,  Europe  will  feel  compelled  to  de- 
velop fresh  markets  in  the  few  regions  of  the  earth 
where  civilization  has  not  yet  made  much  progress, 
and  where  there  are  fields  for  settlement  and  material 
development.  Everybody  knows  that  the  most  prom- 
ising outlook  for  the  development  of  European  com- 
merce, through  colonial  expansion,  is  South  America. 
The  only  thing  today  that  stands  in  the  way  of  that 
expansion  is  the  American  Monroe  Doctrine.  How 
long  would  it  stand  before  a  coalition  of  the  great 
transatlantic  states?  That  is  a  question  which  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  diplomatists  should  begin  to  ask 
themselves  earnestly.  And  it  is  one  which  ought  to 
have  the  most  careful  attention  of  congress. 

Chicago  (111.)  Inter -Ocean 

Since  the  United  States  stands  as  the  great  bul- 
wark of  independent  national  development  and  equal- 
ity of  all  under  the  same  flag,  against  the  European 
idea  of  colonial  dependency  and  exploitation,  the  rul- 
ing classes  of  Europe  have  good  reason  to  hate  us. 
And,  while  the  European  masses  undoubtedly  think 


otherwise,  they  may  be  misled  for  a  time  into  permit- 
ting their  rulers  to  try  to  give  their  hate  tangible  effect 
That  part  of  the  Spectator's  warning,  therefore,  which 
counsels  us  to  increase  our  fleet  and  be  ready  to  de- 
fend our  position  is  most  timely.  The  privileged 
classes  of  Europe  can  not  be  expected  to  give  up  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  we  should  be  prepared. 

THE  OLD  SOUTH  AND  THE  NEW 
The  Real  South 

Colonel  Mosby,  the  noted  guerrilla  leader  of  the 
confederacy,  who  claims  to  have  been  the  originator  of 
the  phrase  "Solid  South,"  has  now  given  a  new  desig- 
nation to  that  section  of  the  union.  He  calls  the  order 
of  affairs  now  developing  there  "the  Real  South,"  and 
in  explanation  of  the  term  says  that  up  to  this  time  the 
south  has  never  shown  its  true  self  by  reason  of  the 
incubus  of  slavery  before  the  war  and  industrial  con- 
fusion since.  He  says  the  old  wrappings  have  now 
been  thrown  off  and  that  the  south  is  alKiut  to  reveal 
its  true  worth  and  value  to  the  union  and  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  "Real  South"  is  to  be  "far  richer  and  raort 
powerful  than  the  north."  He  adds:  "In  the  days 
to  come  the  south  will  be  the  dominant  section  of  the 
country,"  and  goes  on  to  say:  "Richmond  is  the  city 
most  likely  to  become  in  time  the  banking  center  and 
commercial  headquarters  of  this  country,  and  therefore 
of  the  wwld." 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call' 
While  the  high  predictions  concerning  the  coming 
of  southern  domination  with  Richmond  as  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  center  of  the  world,  may  be  dis- 
missed as  empty  boasting,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mosby  has  good  reasons  for  talking  of  the  appear- 
ance in  the  union  of  the  "Real  South."    That  section 
of  the  union  is  undergoing  a  transformation  that  is  one 
of  the  notable  events  of  the  time.    Changes  are  be- 
coming evident  in  every  department  of  souSiem  activ- 
ity, from  education  to  politics.     Even  the  complex 
problem  of  the  relations  of  the  two  races  is  becoming 
simplified  by  the  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tions of  both  the  whites  and  the  blacks.    It  is  signifi- 
cant that  much  of  New  England  capital  is  going  south 
to  engage  in  enterprises  of  that  kind,  so  that  the  south 
is  having  the  use  not  only  of  her  own  money,  energy, 
and  skill  in  her  manufacturing  development,  but  much 
of  that  of  the  section  that  has  in  the  past  "been  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  union.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  time  the  south  produces  66 
per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  world,  but 
she  manufactures  only  7  per  cent  of  it,  while  the  north 
manufactures  13  per  cent.     It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
in  the  task  of  manufacturing  her  raw  material  of  cot- 
ton alone  there  is  room  in  the  south  for  an  enormous 
industrial  development  with  a  proportionate  increase 
of  wealth. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Manufacturer 

The  south  entered  the  new  century  as  the  old  Balti- 
more dipper  used  to  sail  into  port — full-rigged,  proud, 
every  inch  of  sail  spread,  flags  flying.  The  south  has 
not  ceased  to  excite  sympathy.  In  a  few  years  it  will 
be  so  rich  that  it  will  refuse  to  be  bored  by  sympathy. 
In  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  it  is 
bound  to  beat  the  east  and  rival  the  far  west.  It  will 
market  its  wares  in  the  great  middle  states,  and  it  will 
conquer  much  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 

Senator  McLaurin't  Views 

Ex-Representative  Harry  Skinner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, formerly  a  leader  in  the  Populist  party  of  that 
state,  said  when  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  sig^ifi- 
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cance  of  Senator  J.  L.  McLaurin's  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  southern  manufacturers'  club: 

The  well  informed  and  thinking  people  of  the  south  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge  openly  that  sound  money,  with 
large  and  small  banks  of  issue,  protection  with  the  inci- 
dental power  of  reciprocity,  government  aid  to  internal 
improvements,  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  ship  subsidy  and  expansion, 
coupled  with  the  purpose  and  power  to  civilize,  are  Repub- 
lican policies  that  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  larger  de- 
mand at  better  prices  for  the  raw  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  south,  and  that  this  means  higher  prices  for  our 
labor,  more  comfort  in  civilization  and  prosperity  for  the 
south. 

The  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  but  which  I  now  be- 
lieve is  on  the  verge  of  accomplishment,  the  time  surely 
being  propitious,  is  to  bring  into  closer  association  with  the 
Republican  party  those  men  of  the  south  who  really  believe 
in  its  principles.  The  fact  is  that  today  the  southern  men 
who  believe  substantially  as  McKinley  does  are  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  that  section,  both  socially  and  commercial- 
ly. They  need  the  courage  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  party  of  their  principles,  and  to  be  encouraged  in  doing 
so  by  the  improvement  in  the  recognized  personnel  of  that 
party  in  the  south.  Of  course,  the  president  can  not  do 
everything  himself,  but  must  have  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  those  southern  people  whose  honest  convic- 
tions draw  them  toward  him. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  XeeerJ  (Dem.) 
The  attempt  to  win  the  southern  Democracy  over  to 
the  advocacy  of  protection  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken at  a  more  unpromising  time.  The  drift  of  the 
Republican  party  itself  is  away  from  protection.  The 
iron,  cotton,  and  oil-producing  south  needs  the  open 
rather  than  the  shut  door.  Senator  McLaurin  has 
surely  carried  his  high  tariflF  eg^s  to  the  wrong  mar- 
ket; his  flop  is  a  foredoomed  failure. 

The  President  and  the  South 

Kansas  City  {Ho.)  Jeumal 
President  McKinley's  efforts  to  re-establish  frater- 
nal relations  between  the  north  and  the  south  are  not 
without  results.  There  are  many  gratifying  evidences 
that  the  sectional  prejudice  which  has  held  on  so  tena- 
ciously among  the  southern  people  has  greatly  weak- 
ened within  the  last  few  years.  Something  has  just 
occurred  down  in  Alabama  that  illustrates  the  better 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  south.  At  Huntsville,  the 
Egbert  Jones  camp  of  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans forwarded' to  President  McKinley  a  resolution 
which  it  had  adopted,  inviting  him  to  stop  and  visit 
with  the  camp  on  his  southern  trip.  "We  wish  him  to 
be  our  guest  and  to  break  bread  with  us,"  says  the 
resolution,  "not  only  because  he  is  our  president  and 
our  fellow-citizen, but  because  we  recognize  in  him  that 
highest  type  of  God-given  manhood  which  appreciates 


at  its  true  worth  the  heroism  and  unfaltering  devotion 
to  principle  illustrated  in  the  career  of  the  confederate 
soldier."  No  previous  Republican  president  ever  re- 
ceived such  a  compliment  from  an  organization  of  ex- 
confederates.  All  through  the  south  preparations  are 
beinpf  made  to  give  him  a  most  cordial  reception.  The 
southern  people  plainly  appreciate  the  spirit  which 
prompts  him  to  come  among  them,  and  reciprocate  it 
What  the  South  Most  Needs 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
What  the  south  needs  is  immigration,  and  that  it 
will  receive  in  time.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  its  industrial  population  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased, in  order  to  supply  labor  for  the  new  enter- 
prises that  are  constantly  being  created.  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  skilled  labor  is  not  as  plentiful  in  the  south 
as  it  might  be  in  view  of  the  opportunities  which  are 
afforded  for  its  employment.  The  cotton  mills  are  not 
always  able  to  obtain  the  operatives  needed  in  such 
enterprises.  In  due  season,  however,  as  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  continue  to  multiply,  there  will  be  large 
additions  to  the  industrial  population  of  the  south, 
while  immigration  from  the  north  and  west  will  add 
materially  to  the  number  of  farmers.  Land  is  cheap 
and  abundant  in  the  south,  and  its  agricultural  devel- 
opment ought  to  keep  pace  with  its  industrial  growth. 
Education 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Comtitutien 

The  south  is  now  spending  more  money  to  educate 
its  children  than  was  spent  by  the  whole  coimtry  in 
i860. 

The  Plea  of  the  Cuban  Republic 

CoUitt't  Weekly,  New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Editor's  Note. — The  following  exposition  of 
"the  Cuban  view  of  the  American  independence"  was 
prepared,  under  direction,  by  the  editor  of  the  fore- 
most Havana  daily,  acting  as  special  correspondent  of 
Collier's  Weekly  in  Cuba,  signed  by  Juan  Gualberto 
Gomez,  president  of  the  convention's  committee  on 
relations,  and  indorsed  by  Domingo  Mendez  Capote, 
president  of  the  Cuban  constitutional  convention, 
and  Jose  B.  Aleman,  delegate,  and  editor  of  La 
Tribtma.  When  this  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  the  special  committee  of  the  Cu- 
ban constitutional  convention  will  be  in  the  United 
States,  for  consultation  with  the  president,  concerning 
the  famous  Piatt  amendment. 


The  Piatt  amendment  is  regarded  by  Cubans  as  an 
attempt  to  place  Cuba  under  the  jurisdiction,  sov- 
ereignty, and  control  of  the  United  States.     Careful 
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consideration  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Cubans  Vvho  weigh  evidence  before  forming 
opinions — and  it  seems  there  as  some  such — reveals 
the  impossibility  of  its  acceptance  by  any  patriotic 
natives  who  desire  establishment  of  that  independence 
for  which  three  generations  have  striven. 

The  real  balk  is  over  the  third,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  clauses  of  the  Piatt  amendment.  These  are 
the  terms  which  are  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  any 
hopes  of  that  independence  which  Cubans  have  been 
promised,  even  going  so  far  as  to  partially  partition 
the  territory  of  Cuba,  to  free  which  the  United  States 
disinterestedly  interposed  in  1898.  They  object  to 
these  terms  because  they  consider  them  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Teller  resolution,  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
and  the  promises  of  the  American  government. 


THB  PRBSIDBNT  :    "  ¥•■,  you  can  hav*  tha  firework*  for  your  cele- 
bratioa,  bat  I  mast  laaiet  on  your  wearing  thie  axtinguisber." 

—MimumpMi  TUtun* 

Juan  Gualberto  Gomez  was  delegated  to  draw  up 
tfie  convention's  reasons  for  refusal  of  the  Piatt  law. 
Among  other  things  is  said:  "It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  third  clause  of  the  Piatt  amendment 
with  the  independence  of  Cuba  or  with  the  assertions 
of  the  United  States  that  jurisdicion,  sovereignty,  or 
control  would  never  be  exercised  over  Cuba  except 
during  such  occupation  as  might  be  necessary  for  pa- 
cification of  the  island.  Any  intervention  would  be 
to  obtain  determinate  solutions  and  impose  fixed 
ideas.  The  individual  or  government  which  can  do 
that  is  sovereign.  Bluntschli,  in  his  'Theory  of  the 
State,'  declares  that  the  proper  definition  is:  'The 
state  is  the  incarnation,  the  personification  of  the  po- 
tency of  the  nation.  This  potency,  considered  in  its 
majesty,  in  its  supreme  force,  they  call  sovereignty.' 
And  he  adds  that  sovereignty  implies:  First,  inde- 
pendence of  all  other  states ;  second,  supreme  public 
dignity,  or  majesty ;  third,  the  completeness  of  public 
power  as  differing  from  that  of  the  individual ;  fourth, 
the  potency  of  the  state,  elevated  to  such  height  that 
it  recogptiizes  superiority  of  no  other  power  in  the 
political  organism ;  and,  fifth,  unity,  as  division — ac- 
cording to  Bluntschli — paralyzes  sovereignty.  Again, 
Gomez  cited  Professor  Burgess,  an  international  au- 
thority on  the  making  of  treaties,  quoting:  "The 
power  can  not  be  sovereign  if  it  is  limited." 

Cubans  are  highly  intelligent,  and  are  using  every 
available  fact  to  show  the  world  that  they  are  in  dead- 
ly earnest  and  intend  neglecting  nothing  that  will 
strengthen  their  case.  One  of  the  most  telling  points 
made  is :  The  second  paragraph  of  section  four,  arti- 


cle four,  constitution  of  the  United  States,  provides 
that  th6  federal  government  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  intervene  in  affairs  of  any  state  "except  when  re- 
quested to  do  so"  by  the  legislative  power  or  by  its 
executive  when  the  legislature  can  not  convene.  This 
with  a  mere  state.  Yet  the  right- to  intervene  in  Cuba, 
to  control  her  treaty-making  powers  and  financial 
arrangements,  is  demanded  by  congress  as  a  reward 
for  having  declared,  on  April  19,  1898,  that  "Cuba  is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent." 

To  sum  up :  Cuban  opinion,  in  a  few  words,  is — 
the  Piatt  amendment  violates  the  Teller  resolution  and 
the  treaty  of  Paris  because  it  demands  jurisdiction, 
sovereignty,  and  control  over  Cuba,  besides  ordering 
Cubans  to  give  up  valuable  territory  in  exchange  for 
the  independence  promised.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is 
necessary  as  a  protection  against  foreign  powers  is 
not  conceded,  because  the  Monroe  doctrine  consti- 
tutes a  sufficiently  strong  bulwark  to  keep  out  in- 
vaders. Finally,  the  Piatt  amendment  can  not  be  en- 
forced because  it  is  a  contradiction  of  itself.  Para- 
graph one  declares  that  Cuba  shall  not  yield  territory, 
for  any  purpose,  to  any  foreign  power ;  yet  paragraph 
seven  demands  lands  for  coaling  stations  for  the 
United  States.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  Cuba  is  foreign  territory.  There- 
fore, according  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  republic, 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  "foreigfn  powers"  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  clause  of  the  Piatt  "rider." 

The  Countervailing  Duty  Upheld 
The  board  of  classification  of  the  United  States 
general  appraisers  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  Rus- 
sian sugar  case.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Febru- 
ary 14  last.  Secretary  Gage  issued  a  circular  to  collec- 
tors of  customs  all  over  the  country  declaring  the  net 
amounts  of  certain  bounties  paid  or  bestowed  by  Russia 
on  the  exportation  of  sugjr.  This  action  was  under 
the  authority  of  Section  5  of  the  present  tariff  law, 
which  directs  that  the  secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  ascertain  and  declare  the  net  amounts  of  any 
bounties  or  grants  paid  by  foreign  nations  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  articles,  and  that  a  countervailing 
duty  equal  to  such  net  amounts  shall  be  levied,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  duty,  on  all  articles  which  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  such  bounty.  Collectors  were  ac- 
cordingly instructed  to  subject  Russian  sugar  to  the 
additional  duty  indicated  in  the  secretary's  circular. 
As  soon  as  the  first  cargo  of  Russian  sugar  arrived  in 
the  United  States  it  was  decided  to  make  a  test  case 
of  the  legality  of  Mr.  Gage's  order  by  appealing  to  the 
board  of  classification  of  United  States  general  ap- 
praisers. The  board  decided  by  a  majority  vote  that 
the  government  was  justified  in  assessing  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  the  precise  amount  being  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  bounty  declared  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
Russian  government  when  the  sugar  was  exported. 

A  dissenting  member  of  the  board  contended  ^  ( i ) 
That  the  remission  on  exportation  of  sugar  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  does  not  constitute  a  bounty  or  grant  upon  the 
exportation.  (2)  That  a  bounty  or  grant  need  not  be 
money,  but  may  consist  of  a  valuable  right,  condi- 
tioned, however,  upon  exportation,  in  order  to  be  with- 
in the  purview  of  section  5,  act  of  July  24,  1897.  (3) 
I'hat  Russia  does,  apparently,  confer  a  valuable  right 
or  privilege  in  her  domestic  markets  upon  her  manu- 
facturers of  sugar,  but  this  right  is  not  conditional 
upon  exportation.  (4)  The  question  being  in  doubt, 
the  doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

Ernest  A.  Bigelow,  counsel  for  the  contestants,  said 
that  not  only  the  importers  and  exporters  of  the  coun- 
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try,  but  also  the  government,  would  be  disappointed  in 
the  decision.  "Whoever  takes  this  decision  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  government,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  "never 
made  a  greater  mistake,  as  the  decision  in  effect  under- 
mines the  entire  administration  theory  of  protection  of 
American  industries  and  makes  of  the  government  the 
greatest  bounty  payer  of  the  world.  Secretary  Gage 
has  maintained  that  the  remission  of  the  excise  tax  is 
not  a  bounty,  and  the  treasury  department  in  1898, 
through  Assistant  Secretary  Howell,  promulgated  an 
order  to  that  effect.  This  decision  completely  over- 
turns this  and  makes  of  every  rebate  or  omission  of 
rebate  on  internal  revenue  tax  a  bounty." 

Chicago  (111.)  C>lr«»«(& 

The  fact  of  the  decision  is  more  important,  practi- 
cally, than  its  grounds.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Gage's 
countervailing  order  stands,  and  he  is  less  likely  to 
make  it  of  his  own  motion  than  he  would  have  been 
had  the  case  not  been  presented  to  the  board.  It  is 
likely  to  stand  until  a  superior  authority  otherwise  di- 
.rects.  That  superior  authority  must  be  either  the  su- 
preme court  or  congress.  If  the  case  is  carried  into 
the  courts,  a  final  decision  will  hardly  be  reached  in 
less  than  a  year.  Nor  is  congjress  likely  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  provision  of  law  as  to  the  countervailing 
duty  in  less  time.  Meanwhile  the  duty  will  be  collect- 
ed and  the  retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  Russia  will 
be  continued  in  force.  Mr.  Gage  is  disposed  to  min- 
imize the  consequences  to  American  interests.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Russian  higher  duties  affect 


only  $2,500,000  worth  of  exports  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  will  have  little  other  effect  than 
to  force  Russians  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  articles 
affected.  "I  do  not  believe,"  says  Mr.  Gage,  "we  will 
lose  the  entire  market  for  the  products  sold  to  Russia." 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier -fournal 

Should  this  decision  be  afBrmed  by  the  court  of  last 
resort,  it  will  settle  the  question  of  Russia's  export 
bounty  on  sugar,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  it  will 
at  the  same  time  convict  us  of  granting  export  boun- 
ties on  many  articles  of  manufacture  which  we  now 
allow  rebates.  This  would  be  decidedly  awkward,  as 
our  laws  are  constructed  on  the  theory  that  we  do  not 
grant  export  bounties,  and  there  would  necessarily  be 
a  troublesome  overhauling  of  the  tariff  system  in  or- 
der to  obviate  this  difficulty.  As  to  the  immediate 
bearing  of  the  decision  of  the  appraisers,  that  will  be 
of  little  practical  concern.  It  will  affect  the  Russian 
sugar  that  was  afloat  when  Secretary  Gage  announced 
his  ruling,  but  that  was  inconsiderable.  The  ultimate 
course  of  Russia  in  persisting  in  her  retaliatory  duties 
is  yet  to  be  seen. 


Our  Investment  in  the  British  Loan 

New  York  Evening  Post 
All  circumstances  considered,  the  fact  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  $300,000,000  British  loan  should  be  taken 
in  New  York  is  less  surprising  than  the  fact  that  so 
few  European  securities  should  as  yet  have  been  placed 
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here.  It  is  the  disinclination  of  the  American  invest- 
ing public  to  such  use  of  its  funds,  on  a  really  large 
scale,  which  marks  the  present  situation  as  peculiar  in 
history.  It  is  true  that  nearly  $50,000,000  in  English 
and  German  government  bonds  were  taken  last  year  by 
New  York  syndicates.  Fairly  large  blocks  of  new  na- 
tional bonds  of  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  New  York  bankers, 
and  by  them  have  been  distributed  locally.  In  addi- 
tion, American  bankers  have  acquired  a  share  in  sev- 
eral loans  of  German  municipalities,  culminating  in 
last  month's  subscription  to  the  $3,700,000  Frankfort 
bonds.  All  this,  regarded  as  a  tendency,  has  been 
both  interesting  and  significant.  But  there  has  not  by 
any  means  been  indicated  such  an  outflow  of  capit^ 
into  fixed  foreign  investments  as  characterized,  for  in- 
stance. Great  Britain's  disposition  of  its  surplus  cap- 
ital early  in  the  century,  or  the  outflow  of  French  and 
German  capital  in  the  last  generation.  Compared 
with  either  of  these  three  European  movements,  the 
recent  foreign  investment  of  American  capital  has  been 
trifling.  It  leaves  the  general  problem  of  surplus 
American  capital  pretty  much  where  it  was  before. 

New  York  Timet 
It  is  not  sinjply  the  evidences  of  the  amount  of 
loanable  funds  in  our  markets  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  connection  with  this  subject ;  it  is  the  very  re- 
markable course  of  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  general  reader  to  realize  the  amount  of  the 
.  trade  balance  in  our  favor  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
our  exports  and  imports.  During  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1900  the  excess  of  otir  exports  over  imports 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  over  two  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  following  table  gives  the  excess  for  each 
year  since  1896 : 

Years.  Excess  Exports. 

1896 $102,882,264 

1897 286,263,144 

1898 615,432,676 

1899  529,874,813 

1900 544,541,898 

Total  $2,078,994,795 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  defective  nature  of  these 
statistics  or  of  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  much 
of  the  excess  of  exports,  whatever  it  really  is,  remains 
unpaid.  But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  amount 
must  be  very  large.  The  sum  of  credits  due  to  this 
country  in  the  various  countries  of  the  old  world,  and 
particularly  in  England,  must  be  greater  than  it  ever 
has  been.  This  fact. completely  reverses  the  relation 
sustained  by  the  United  States  toward  the  transatlan- 
tic markets.  We  are  no  longer  borrowers,  but  lend- 
ers, and  lenders  on  a  large  scale.  If  British  consols, 
then,  are  sold  on  our  markets,  it  is  in  effect  only  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  debt  incurred  to  the  United 
States.  That  such  a  transaction  should  be  practicable 
at  all  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  century. 
New  York  Commereiai  Advtrtiser 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  liberal  sub- 
scription to  the  new  British  securities  should  be  an- 
nounced at  a  time  when  the  domestic  stock  market  is 
going  through  a  period  of  phenomenal  activity  such  as 
has  never  been  known  before.  The  current  volume  of 
bank  exchanges,  which  measures  the  requirements  of 
speculation  and  trade  in  the  money  market,  is  the 
heaviest  on  record.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not 
only  are  we  witnessing  an  unprecedented  stock  specu- 
lation, but  the  country's  trade  has  also  reached  a  maxi- 
mum level,  implying  an  unprecedented  investment  of 
money  also  in  business  enterprises.    The  fact  that  the 


domestic  sources  of  employment  for  capital  are  large 
beyond  all  previous  experience  in  our  commercial  his- 
tory, should  first  be  appreciated  in  order  to  understand 
what  it  means  for  this  country  to  figfure  so  prominent- 
ly in  the  subscription  to  the  British  government  bonds. 
It  certainly  enlarges  the  idea  of  the  increase  which  has 
occurred  in  our  national  wealth  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  it  leads  to  the  notable  conclusion  that  this 
increase  has  been  faster  even  than  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion in  the  opportunities  for  home  investment. 

The  Army  on  a  Peace  Footing 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  AmeHean  (Rep.) 
General  Miles  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  conditions 
in  the  Philippines.  While  the  war  department  is  de- 
bating whether  or  not  it  will  be  safe  to  reduce  General 
MacArthur's  forces,  General  Miles  has  come  out 
squarely  in  favor  of  a  smaller  army  than  was  author- 
ized by  congress.  In  a  communication  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war  he  holds  that,  in  view,  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  100,000  men  will  not  be  needed.  Ac- 
cording to  his  estimate,  76,000,  one  soldier  to  every 
thousand  of  population,  will  suffice.  But  GenerjJ 
Miles's  plan,  if  adopted,  would  go  further  than  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  avail- 
able for  foreign  service.  He  not  only  proposes  to  cut 
the  army  down  24,000,  but  he  recommends  that  the 
artillery  corps  be  recruited  to  its  maximum  without 
delay.  When  the  army  reorganization  bill  passed  the 
Filipino  insurgents  were  still  in  full  activity,  and  there 
was  urgent  demand  for  large  cavalry  and  infantry 
forces  in  the  islands.  For  that  reason  it  was  decided 
to  enlarge  the  artillery  at  the  rate  of  only  20  per  cent 
a  year,  taking  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  its  authorized 
strength.  This  would  leave  the  costly  coast  defense 
system  inadequately  manned,  and  postpone  the  forma- 
tion and  training  of  such  an  artillery  force  as  is  re- 
quired for  home  service.  But  the  emergency  in  the 
Philippines  demanded  70,000  troops,  and  the  posts  of 
the  United  States  were  denuded  of  their  garrisons. 
The  logic  of  the  situation  is  on  General  Miles's  side, 
but  unfortunately  suggestions  originating  with  the 
lieutenant-general,  as  a  rule,  do  not  command  the  re- 
spect his  rank  should  exact.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  working  in  his  favor.  Recruiting  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  rapidly  as  Secretary  Root  anticipated.  For 
that  reason  a  reduction  of  the  enlisted  force  may  fall  in 
very  conveniently  with  the  notions  of  the  secretary  of 
war  at  this  time. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Tinut  (Dero.) 
The  administration  insists  upon  having  authority 
to  recruit  the  army  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  This 
was  on  the  representation  that  sixty  thousand  would 
be  required  for  the  pacification  of  the  Philippines.  Un- 
less the  reports  we  are  receiving  from  there,  including 
Ag^inaldo's  manifesto,  are  absolutely  false,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  maintaining  any  such  force,  and  it  is 
time  to  think  of  bringing  the  army  to  something  near  a 
peace  footing.  There  is  the  further  practical  consid- 
eration that  enlistments  are  slow  and  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  recruit  the  army  to  the  maximum,  even  if  the 
purpose  be  not  abandoned.  General  Miles's  recom- 
mendation, "in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs," is  that  the  army  be  limited  to  76,000,  the  pro- 
portion he  originally  suggested,  and  that  the  artillery 
corps  be  recruited  without  further  delay,  so  that  the 
coast  defenses  can  be  properly  provided  for.  The 
present  plan  of  the  war  department  is  to  take  five  years 
to  recruit  the  artillery  arm  to  the  strength  contem- 
plated in  the  army  act,  so  as  to  leave  a  larger  margin 
in  the  other  arms  for  foreign  service.    General  Miles 
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is  evidently  disposed  to  accept  "the  present  condition 
of  affairs"  as  warranting  a  reduction  in  the  "colonial" 
forces,  and  it  will  require  much  ingenuity  to  invent 
excuses  for  overruling  his  opinion.  The  act  of  con- 
gress gave  to  the  president  the  dangerous,  if  not  un- 
constitutional, power  to  raise  the  army,  at  his  discre- 
tion, from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Certain- 
ly nothing  but  the  most  obvious  necessity  of  war  could 
justify  the  full  exercise  of  that  power. 

The  News  in  Manila 

The  following  items  of  news  are  taken  from  the 
columns  of  The  New  American,  a  twelve-page  daily 
published  at  Manila.  Typographically,  the  sheet 
could  not  be  worse,  but  it  is  well  arranged,  and  the 
editor  promises  a  new  dress  of  type  within  two 
months.  

FILIPINO  WQMKN  APPKAL  FOR  MERCY  tO  PRISONERS 

Miss  Constancia  Poblete  and  Mrs.  Filimena  Luna 
led  a  procession  of  500  Filipino  women,  who  are 
members  of  the  Woman's  Peace  league,  in  a  proces- 
sion to  the  Ayuntamiento,  yesterday  morning,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  Major-General  MacArthur 
asking  for  a  release  of  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
friends  of  the  women  who  formed  the  column.  The 
procession  formed  at  the  Poblete  home  in  Quiapo  and 
marched  over  the  suspension  bridge  into  the  walled 
city.  They  carried  an  American  banner,  and  many 
"vivas"  were  given  for  everything  en  route.  When 
the  column  arrived  at  headquarters  all  the  women 
assembled  on  the  plaza,  and  Miss  Poblete,  as  president 
of  the  league,  and  Mrs.  Luna,  as  secretary,  proceeded 
to  the  military  governor's  office,  where  they  were 
given  an  interview  with  the  general. 

The  petitioners  stated  that  many  of  the  names  pre- 
sented were  those  of  men  who  had  been  in  prison 
many  months,  and  who  did  not  know  why  their  liberty 
was  taken  from  them.  They  were  the  only  support  of 
many  of  the  women  and  their  families,  and  their  im- 
prisonment was  a  hardship.  The  procession  was  quite 
a  novelty  to  the  Filipinos,  as  it  was  the  first  time.that 
Filipino  women  had  ever  attempted  a  display  of  this 
kind  for  the  same  purpose.  Their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion had  never  extended  beyond  church  processions. 

LEARNING  ENGLISH 

The  Malate  night  school  will  be  entertained  Sat- 
urday night  to  a  program  of  stereopticon  views  of 
American  scenery  and  city  life.  This  will  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  entertainments  of  a  similar  character  that 
will  be  given  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  during 
the  balance  of  the  present  school  term.  Malate 
school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  being  350 
adults  attending.  All  the  instruction  in  geography, 
grammar,  American  history,  and  arithmetic  is  being 
given  in  English.  A  class  is  being  prepared  for  the 
civil  service  examinations,  and  a  normal  class  is  pre- 
paring to  go  up  before  the  board  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. TTie  most  interesting  class  is  comprised  of 
Filipinos,  who  can  not  write.  They  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  although  they  have 
not  been  studying  English  script  for  many  weeks  they 
are  getting  quite  proficient. 

REFRESHMENTS  FOR  FIREMEN 

Walter  A.  Fitton  presented  the  police  and  bom- 
beros  with  a  barrel  of  beer  and  a  case  of  wine  after 
the  flames  were  subdued  Friday  night.  He  compli- 
mented them  on  their  work  and  stated  that  it  was  the 
best  service  he  had  seen  in  Manila. 

SNAKES  ENOUGH 

There  are  real  snakes  enough  here  without  manu- 
facturing any. 


FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


Discontent  in  Germany 

Countess  Von  Krockow,  in  the  Indtpendtnt,  New  York 

First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  long  tension  of 
the  past.  "German  politics  has  consisted  now  for 
years,"  one  editor  sighs,  "in  making  mistakes  on 
impulse,  and  smoothing  them  out  by  diplomacy. 
Ever  since  the  present  reign  began  with  the  noise 
and  racket  of  the  seizure  of  the  palace  by  soldiery 
where  Friedrich  III  lay  dead  and  the  English  D6ctor 
Mackenzie  stood  defiant,  down  to  the  dispatching  of 
troops  to  China  with  the  order  to  give  no  quarter  to 
yellow  men,  the  people  have  been  rocked  alternately 
from  the  top  of  amazement  to  the  depths  of  appre- 
hension." 

Secondly  may  be  reckoned  the  refusal  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  discipline  the  minister  (Count  Posadow- 
ski)  who  was  responsible  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
home  office  of  funds  from  a  manufacturers'  union  for 
agitating,  by  means  of  the  press,  in  favor  of  the  bill 
punishing  strikers  with  state's  prison.  The  refusal 
was  supported  in  the  reichstag;  none  the  less  the 
matter  undermined  the  confidence  of  the  burgher  in 
the  strict  fairness  of  the  government. 

Thirdly,  although  very  little  dared  to  be  said 
about  it  (owing  to  the  vigorous  laws  against  men- 
tioning the  sovereign  except  with  due  reverence),  a 
great  depression  befell  when  the  emperor  celebrated 
the  bicentenary  of  his  Prussian  kingdom  without 
granting  the  customary  amnesties.  Incredible  num- 
bers of  persons  are  in  prison  for  slight  offenses  against 
individuals  and  institutions  that  are  privileged  by 
the  laws  against  libel,  and  men  would  have  liked  to 
see  these  prisoners  pardoned,  if  only  by  way  of  main- 
taining the  monarchical  tradition  of  mercy.  But  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  an  amnesty  William  II  instituted 
a  new  royal  decoration. 

Fourthly,  and  to  an  unreasonable  extent  the  em- 
peror's bestowal  of  the  Cross  of  the  Black  Eagle  on 
Lord  Roberts  affected  the  people;  above  all,  his 
having  done  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Germans 
abhor  the  war  against  the  Boers. 

Then,  fifthly,  when  a  station  master  at  the  Cologne 
railway  station  was  degraded  two  degrees  as  a  pun- 
ishment because  he  had  allowed  some  persons  to  be 
in  the  station  while  the  new  English  king's  train  was 
passing,  there  was  a  fresh  stirring  of  popular,  dis- 
approval. Somebody  had  hissed,  and  cried:  "Out, 
out"  (Hinaus!)  to  Edward  VII;  but  how  could  the 
station  master  help  it?  Besides,  hardly  a  burgher 
who  read  the  incident  but  would  have  liked  to  cry 
the  same  thing. 

Sixthly,  and  in  a  bunch,  oH  the  incidents  may  be 
reckoned  that  concern  the  government's  treatment  of 
the  Boer  appeals  and  President  Kruger;  all  have 
displeased  the  people  or  pained  them.  The  deputies 
have  bowed  acquiescence  in  the  reichstag.  But  out- 
side men  have  asked  what  these  mysterious  "state  in- 
terests" are  that  exclude  the  country  from  interfering, 
and  they  are  convinced  that  a  strong  word  to  Eng- 
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land,  such  as  President  Cleveland  used  in  favor  of 
Venezuela,  would  cut  the  war  short.  And  even  in 
the  reichstag  deputies  of  late  have  ventured  to  throw 
down  a  gauntlet  to  the  Kanzler,  in  the  form  of  an  ac- 
cusation to  the  effect  that  the  German  government 
keeps  a  surplus  of  troops  in  Giina  in  order  to  make 
good  the  unequal  supply  which  is  all  that  England 
can  spare. 

Finally,  there  is  the  threatened  increase  of  the  tax 
on  bread.  The  government  is  felt  to  be  in  league  at 
home  with  the  Agrarians,  as  it  is  abroad  with  the 
English  dynasty ;  nowhere  with  the  people.  The  coal 
syndicate,  whose  manipulations  doubled  the  price  of 
coal  and  keep  it  doubled,  has  caused  the  shutting  up 
of  numerous  factories  and  mills  and  has  lowered 
wages  in  many  industries.  And  while  the  land  pro- 
prietors rejoice  in  these  facts,  as  being  likely  to  drive 
Workingmen  from  the  towns  into  the  country,  and 
so  supply  them  with  field  laborers,  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  sicken  at  heart.  Less  wages  and  dearer 
bread.    How  can  they  thrive?    How  shall  they  live? 

Surely  reasons  enough,  both  moral  and  material, 
are  at  hand  for  explaining  the  discontent  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  jubilation  which  filled  the 
breasts  of  Germans  a  few  months  back.  But  the  re- 
sult of  all  these  contrary  influences  has  been  to 
deepen  the  national  interest  in  altruistic  endeavors; 
and  hence  they  have  brought  a  due  quota  of  good. 


French  Military  Colonization 

Following  out  our  plan  to  give  in  Public  Opin- 
ion the  results  of  Colonial  experiments  which  may 
have  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  our  country,  we 
quote  below  an  interesting  report  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Consul  at  St.  Etienne  on  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  governor  of  Madagascar  to 
encourage  military  colonization : 


General  Gallieni,  the  military  governor  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  making  successful  efforts  in  military  colon- 
ization in  that  island.  Heretofore,  somewhat  similar 
experiments  had  been  tried  in  other  colonies,  but  they 
did  not  respond  to  the  expectations.  For  instance, 
soldiers  who  had  finished  their  service  in  the  colonies 
were  encouraged  to  settle  there,  certain  facilities  be- 
ing accorded  to  them  on  the  condition  that  they  re- 
mained grouped  in  assigned  villages  and  more  or  less 


under  military  discipline.  General  Gallieni  has  put 
into  practise  another  method  which  bids  fair  to  suc- 
ceed. He  does  not  address  himself  to  liberated  sol- 
diers, but  to  those  who  are  yet  in  their  third  and  last 
year  of  service;  neither  does  he  require  the  creation 
of  villages  where  rural  and  domestic  work  would  be 
regulated  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  He  endeavors 
to  fix  on  the  soil  men  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of 
their  responsibility  and  that  of  their  personal  interest. 

The  soldier  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  colony 
and  presenting  the  usual  guaranties  receives  a  conces- 
sion of  land  in  his  third  year  of  service  and  is  obliged 
to  commence  forthwith  the  exploitation  of  the  lot 
given  him.  During  the  two  previous  years  he  has  al- 
ready passed  in  the  island,  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  as  to  the  natives  of  the  district 
in  which  he  has  resided,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
resources,  while  he  has  made  himself  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  language.  The  concession  he  has 
taken  has  not  been  imposed  on  him;  he  has  chosen 
it  himself,  and  he  will  work  it  in  the  manner  he  thinks 
best.  During  the  first  year,  at  least,  he  has  not  to 
trouble  himself  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  as, 
being  still  a  soldier,  the  state  feeds  and  clothes  him. 
Further,  the  government  provides  him  with  some  agri- 
cultural instruments  and  a  few  head  of  cattle.  If  the 
military  colonist  fulfills  expectations  in  his  work,  he 
is  lent  a  little  money  at  long  credit  and  without  inter- 
est; if,  on  the  contrary,  he  proves  himself  unworthy, 
the  concession  is  taken  from  him  and  he  returns  to 
the  ranks. 

Already,  over  fifty  soldier  colonists  are  in  posses- 
sion of  their  concessions  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming independent  and  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. A  brief  history  of  one  of  them  will  suffice 
for  all.  Corporal  B  received  a  concession  of  250  ai  res 
in  1898  and  commenced  by  planting  potatoes,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  brought  him  $300.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  built  stables  for  his  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
and  constructed  a  baking  oven.  His  kitchen  garden 
furnished  him  with  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  his 
own  consumption,  and  the  surplus  he  sold  to  the  mar- 
kets. In  that  year,  he  was  visited  by  a  general  en 
passant,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  inspection  that 
he  gave  him  $200,  which  was  immediately  employed 
in  increasing  his  number  of  cattle.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  wrote  to  his  colonel  to  say  that  he  had 
put  twenty-five  acres  under  rice,  a  crop  expected  to 
give  a  return  of  $2,000.  A  short  time  ago,  he  sent 
in  an  inventory  showing  the  value  of  his  tenement. 


IT  DOBSM'T  SBBH  TO  FILL  UP  VBRY         J.  B.-  "This  U  what  come*  ofundertoklog 
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cattle,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $4,000.  En- 
couraged by  the  above  results,  it  is  probable  that  the 
governor  of  Madagascar  will  give  considerable  ex- 
tension to  this  system  of  colonization. 

* 

The  Resumption  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

between  Austria  and  Mexico 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Amtritam 

The  ofBcial  Fremdenblatt,  of  Vienna,  announced  a 
day  or  two  ago  that,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
an  expiatory  chapel  at  Queretaro,  Mexico,  where 
Maximilian  was  shot  in  1867,  there  will  be  an  early 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico. 
While  this  is  soothing  to  the  pride  of  Austria— or, 
rather,  to  the  Hapsburgs — it  is,  in  all  likelihood,  in- 
exact. Mexico  has  got  along  fairly  well  for  thirty- 
four  years  without  Austria's  recognition,  and  has  de- 
veloped during  that  time  into  an  important  state.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  she  has  all  at  once  hum- 
bled herself  to  woo  Austria's  favor.  In  fact,  it  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  to  Austria  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Mexico  than  vice  versa.  It  is  due  to  the 
Mexicans  to  say  that  they  displayed  far  more  modera- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  remnants  of  this  mediaeval 
adventure  than  there  was  reason  to  expect.  Maxi- 
milian and  two  of  his  generals  were  shot,  but  beyond 
this  fhe  Mexicans  took  little  note  of  the  barbarous 
proclamation  which  Maximilian  himself  had  issued 
against  every  patriot  fighting  under  the  banners  of 
the  republic.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  archduke  was 
construed  in  Europe  to  entitle  him  to  different  treat- 
ment from  an  ordinary  person,  but  such  did  not  occur 
to  Americans.  They  are  as  much  opposed  to  being 
invaded  by  archdukes  as  by  any  other  buccaneers.  At 
the  end  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  there  is  still  sym- 
pathy in  the  breasts  of  Americans  for  the  gentle  and 
accomplished  Andre,  but  no  one  questions  the  justice 
of  Washington's  sentence  condemning  him  to  the 
gallows.  Maximilian  died  like  a  brave  soldier,  but 
he  must  have  known  he  would  die  that  way  unless  he 
succeeded  in  throttling  the  liberties  of  Mexico.  The 
Austrian  government  has  probably  grown  tired  of 
depending  on  other  nations  for  the  conduct  of  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  Mexican  republic. 
Chicago  (111.)  Inter-Ocean 

That  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  should  cherish 
against  the  Mexicans  resentment  for  his  brother's 
death  was  quite  natural,  and  yet  unreasonable.  For, 
while  the  Mexicans  held  the  rifles  that  ended  Maxi- 
milian's life,  Louis  Napoleon  loaded  them,  and  the 
United  States  pulled  the  triggers.  Many  Americans 
have  given  much  sympathy  to  Maximilian  and  his 
hapless  wife.  Yet  the  American  people  have  no  rea- 
son to  regret.  It  was  just  that  Maximilian  should 
die  for  the  freedom  of  the  American  continents  from 
European  aggression.  Of  him  there  was  made  an 
example  for  all  future  ages,  and  no  other  is  likely  to 
be  required.  The  Mexicans,  though  they  had  suf- 
fered the  greater  injury,  were  ready  to  forgive  and 
forget,  but  the  Austrian  court  long  persisted  in  its 
rancor.  Francis  Joseph  has  recently  caused  to  be 
dedicated  at  Queretaro,  with  ceremonies  in  which  the 
Mexican  people  joined  with  sympathy  but  without  re- 
gret, a  chapel  to  his  brother's  memory.  Now  he  is 
about  to  welcome  the  envoy  of  the  people  his  brother 
sought  to  wrong.  At  last  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,  to  which 
personal  griefs  must  yield.  Even  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  at  last  admits  that  the  only  "divine  right"  is  the 
people's  will. 


The  Glasgow  Exposition 

An  international  exposition  covering  the  same  area 
as  that  of  the  Pan-American  exposition  was  opened 
at  Glasgow  today  by  the  Duke  of  Fife  on  behalf  of 
King  Edward.  Like  many  exhibitions  of  this  charac- 
ter, it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  the  exhibits 
would  be  in  place  on  the  opening  day,  or  that  the 
exteriors  of  the  buildings  would  be  finished.  One  of 
the  principal  exhibits  is  of  Scottish  art  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  arranged  chronologically  and  includ- 
ing painting,  sculpture,  and  the  so-called  industrial 
arts.  There  also  are  brought  together  the  largest  col- 
lection of  Scottish  antiquities  ever  assembled. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  the  architecture 
of  the  exposition  characteristic  of  the  peoples  and  cul- 
tures represented ;  the  buildings  have  therefore  been 
arranged  to  make  a  harmonious  whole  so  that  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  grounds  would  give  a  complete  picture 
of  international  architecture.  The  Russians  occupy 
four-sevenths  of  the  whole  space  allotted  to  foreign 
nations.  After  the  Russian  pavilions,  the  Canadian 
house  is  considered  to  be  the  most  striking.  It  is  said 
to  have  the  best  site  in  the  exposition,  and  occupies 
23,000  of  the  50,000  feet  of  space  allotted  to  the  British 
colonies;  it  is  followed  by  Western  Australia,  with 
nearly  14,000  feet. 

In  the  sports  grounds,  which  are  artistically  ar- 
ranged, there  will  be  held  the  British  cycle  champion- 
ship contests,  and  the  international  athletic  contest  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  inter- 
university  sports. 

* 
Various  Topics 

AUSTRIAN  CENSUS:  A  consular  report  from  Vienna 
gives  results  of  the  census  taken  last  December  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  shows  that  the  present  population  of  the  coun- 
try is  about  46,890,000,  19,200,000  of  which  is  furnished  by 
Hungary.  During  the  last  decade  the  population  of  Austria 
increased  9.3  per  cent.  Hungary  shows  an  increase  of  10.7 
per  cent  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
for  the  ten  years  preceding. 

THE  HAGUE  COURT:  The  international  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  has  been  officially  declared  open  and 
ready  for  business.  Unfortunately,  the  convention  has  not 
yet  been  signed  by  China,  Turkey,  Mexico,  or  Luxembourg. 
It  is  not  of  great  consequence  that  the  sovereign  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  has  not  given  its  adhesion  to  the  agreement 
constituting  the  court  and  binding  its  members  to  accept 
its  decision  in  cases  coming  properly  before  it,  but  the 
holding  back  of  China  and  Turkey  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  provide  good  cases  for  judicial 
consideration. — Plain  Dealer. 


TOMMY  ATRINB  (Te  DriU  Inttractor:)  "What't  thla  mMD,  Oav'oer?" 
DRILL  INSTRUCTOR :  "  It  mean*  that  yoa  are  out  of  data  my  man. 

Tbera  ara  no  flshters  for  us  to  fight,  but  only  ranncra  for  ua  to 

catch  I  "—Snak  AfriOM  Revlrw 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

Prince  Krapotkin  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Anarchism 

Prince  Krapotkin,  the  noted  Russian  exile,  spoke 
in  Chicago,  April  21,  on  "The  Philosophy  of  An- 
archism." Anarchy  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety, he  said,  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  menace 
nor  as  a  Utopian  dream.  He  denied  that  anarchism 
implied  violence.  In  place  of  violence,  the  speaker 
said,  anarchists  desired  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  all 
mankind.  That  there  were  great  evils  in  the  present 
social  system,  he  regarded  as  evident.  He  then  out- 
lined the  two  plans  for  remedy  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  last  half  century — socialism,  which  desired 
greater  power  for  the  state,  and  anarchism,  which  had 
sought  a  reduction  of  the  governmental  functions 
until  finally  all  administration  of  affairs  was  left  en- 
tirely to  individuals.  The  latter  system  the  prince 
deemed  the  more  desirable,  because,  as  he  said,  men 
seemed  to  lose  character  as  they  gained  in  power, 
thus  endangering  the  integrity  of  a  socialistic  state. 
The  speaker  concluded  by  drawing  a  picture  of  an* 
imaginary  anarchistic  community,  in  which  these  asso- 
ciations had  formed  themselves.  Five  hours  a  day,  he 
'  said,  would  provide  comforts  for  everyone  such  as  the 
middle  class  enjoy  today.  Five  hours'  additional  labor 
would  provide  for  luxury.  His  own  ideas,  Prince 
Krapotkin  said,  were  mere  suggestions.  The  collec- 
tive mind  was  always  superior  to  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual and  the  principles  of  anarchism  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  this  gradual  application. 

Chicago  (111.)  Pott 

It  is  impossible  for  Krapotkin  not  to  say  a  num- 
ber of  keen,  striking,  true,  and  profound  things.  He 
is  a  scholar,  a  traveler  and  observer,  an  original 
thinker,  and  man  of  the  broadest  culture.  His  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  questions  is  marvelous,  his  com- 
mand of  facts  extraordinary.  But  between  his  facts 
and  generalizations  there  is  a  yawning  chasm.  Most 
of  those  who  agree  with  his  criticisms  of  the  existing 
order  will  decline  to  accept  his  remedies  or  construc- 
tive theories.  Krapotkin  does  not  believe  in  govern- 
ment, in  coercion,  in  compulsion  of  any  kind.  So  far 
he  is  at  one  with  Tolstoy,  the  Christian  anarchist  and 
advocate  of  nonresistance.  He  demands  absolute  in- 
dividual freedom,  the  absence  of  all  restraint.  He 
assumes  that  private  property  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  crime  committed  in  civilized  societies,  but  tlie 
facts  do  not  sustain  the  assumption.  The  tendencies 
are  unmistakably  the  other  way.  Men  cooperate  more 
and  more,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  production  and 
distribution.  Even  conservative  economists  hold  that 
the  wage  system  is  certain  to  be  supplanted  by  co- 
operative industry,  but  inequality  of  faculties  and 
powers  will  necessarily  involve  inequality  of  rewards. 
This  is  justice,  and  industry  can  not  develop  on  any 
other  basis.  Society  is  tending  toward  greater  free- 
dom and  wider  diflfusion  of  property,  bfit  not  toward 
communism  or  the  doing  away  with  protection  against 
crime. 


Baltimore  (Md.)  Amtrieam 
Prince  Krapotkin  is  out  of  place  in  a  country  like 
this.  He  may  call  it  philosophy,  but  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  has  given  it  another  name.  An- 
archy is  assassination  of  the  basest  and  most  cowardly 
description,  and  the  fate  of  the  Haymarket  assassins  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  all  who  adopt  their  methods. 
It  is  this  universal  understand-'ng  which  makes  an- 
archists comparatively  harmless  in  the  United  States. 
They  know  that  the  courts  ard  public  will  tolerate  no 
nonsense  about  a  political  party  that  proposes  to 
emancipate  mankind,  but  will  convict  and  promptly 
hang  the  assassin  as  soon  as  he  commits  an  overt  act. 
The  only  way  in  which  anarchists  have  thus  far  mani- 
fested themselves  has  been  by  outrage  and  assassina- 
tion, and  they  can  not  escape  the  rule  which  society 
applies  to  sane  people. 

* 

The  Social  Science  Congress 

Sprini^eld  (Mass.)  Republican.      Condensed  for  PdbliC  OPINION 

The  recent  four-days'  session  of  the  American 
Social  Social  Science  association  at  the  Columbian 
university  in  Washington,  following, a  memorial  ad- 
dress on  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  was  noticeable  as 
having  the  fullest  attendance  of  any  such  meeting  for 
many  years,  and  particularly  for  its  attracting  the 
colored  people  of  Washington  in  great  numbers.  At 
two  of  the  sessions,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  when 
the  education  and  land-owning  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
cans were  specially  under  debate,  colored  speakers 
drew  the  greater  applause,  and  the  facts  presented  by 
them  were  of  more  importance  than  most  of  the  ut- 
terances of  the  white  speakers  in  the  same  debates, — 
always  excepting  Mrs.  Langhorne's  interesting  state- 
ments concerning  the  schooling  and  domestic  service 
of  the  Virginia  Negroes.  And  it  was  the  private  testi- 
mony of  several  white  residents  of  Washington  that 
the  colored  schools  there  are  better  organized  and 
better  taught  than  most  of  the  white  schools.  Facts 
of  this  kind,  taken  in  contrast  with  the  tendency  to- 
ward disfranchising  the  colored  voters  of  the  south, 
and  in  connection  with  the  encouraging  experience 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  as  related  in  his  new 
book,  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  by  voting 
that  our  colored  fellow-citizens  may  attain  the  best 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  among  the  people  of  the 
south.  They  also  go  far  to  show  that  another  book 
by  a  colored  man  (W.  H.  Thomas),  which  contrasts 
so  sharply  in  tone  and  conclusions  with  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's, is  what  most  of  the  colored  people  say  it  is — 
a  libel  on  their  present  situation,  and  a  mockery  of 
their  hopes  for  the  future. 

Another  subject  was  rather  surprisingly  presented 
at  Friday's  session  by  Miss  Daingerfield,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky., — the  true  character  of  the  white  moun- 
taineers of  eastern  Kentucky,  among  whom  she  and 
her  friends  have  been  doing  "settlement  work"  for 
the  last  two  years.  After  making  allowance  for  a 
certain  political  bias  against  the  present  state  admin- 
istration in  Kentucky,  the  picture  drawn  of  these 
hardy  and  simple  inhabitants  of  a  mountain  plateau, 
cut  off  from  much  association  with  the  more  fortunate 
world,  was  faithful  and  attractive,  and  was  presented 
with  real  eloquence,  as  well  as 'with  vigor  and  clear- 
ness. Mr.  Dewey's  paper  on  the  future  of  public  li- 
braries on  Thursday  evening  was  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  possibilities  in  that  fast-opening  field,  and  its 
discussion  brought  out  a  fine  statement  from  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Marion,  S.  C,  as  to  the  library  work  doing 
and  possible  to  be  done  in  the  far  south,  and  among 
a  rural  and  village  population.     Indeed,  while  the 
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discussions  took  a  turn  rather  controversial  in  regard 
to  the  race  question,  at  times,  it  was  generally  felt 
that  they  contributed  more  that  was  valuable,  both 
in  fact  and  suggestion,  than  has  been  customary  at 
such  meetings.  The  papers  and  debates  of  the  health 
and  jurisprudence  departments  were  also  of  striking 
value,  particularly  the  latter,  at  which  Professor  Way- 
land,  of  Yale,  presided,  and  several  eminent  lawyers 
spoke. 

•*• 

"Emigration  for  Gentlewomen 

Artkuk  Montkfiokk  Brick,  in  the  Ninttttntk  Ctntury  and 

After,  London.      (New  York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)    Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

If  there  is  one  demand  which  is  loud  and  unequi- 
vocal, it  is  the  demand  for  the  Englishwoman's  help 
in  our  colonies,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  now  being  colon- 
ized by  our  countrymen.  And  if  there  is  one  instance 
of  there  being  no  supply  in  response  to  the  demand, 
it  is  this  instance — the  failure  of  women  to  answer  the 
calls  to  fields  of  useful  work  and  a  potential  sphere 
of  happiness  in  the  new  countries  of  the  world.  Ob- 
vious indeed  are  the  difficulties  which  lie  between  the 
home  here  in  England  and  the  home  there  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  first  place,  perhaps  the  fitting  diffi- 
dence of  woman  has  checked  so  assertive  and  unusual 
an  act  as  an  independent  emigration  to  a  strange 
country  and  a  new.  Another  and  an  equally  serious 
difficulty  to  many  of  those  who  would  be  willing  as 
well  as  glad  to  go,  is  the  consciousness  of  their  lack- 
ing the  suitable  talents  to  take  with  them.  Some  are 
governesses;  some  are  bred  to  nursing;  others, 
again,  are  in  a  certain  degree  specialists  in  the  de- 
partments of  music,  of  embroidery,  or  painting,  or 
typewriting,  or  what  not.  They  are  rightly  conscious 
that  speciajization  is  as  rarely  required  in  a  new  coun- 
try as  it  is  commonly  demanded  in  an  old.  Still,  a 
further  difficulty  arises  when  the  girl  is  ready  enough, 
able  enough,  and  as  prepared  as  (without  experience) 
she  can  hope  to  be,  for  there  are  thousands  of  women 
who  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  emigrating  and 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  such  means  as  already  exist 
to  help  them.  The  chaperonage  question,  too,  looms 
large  here  as  elsewhere  in  life. 

A  g^eat  deal  can  be  done  by  a  wide-awake  and 
practical  woman's  society  which  has  nothing  of  the 
"charitable"  about  it  and  works  on  a  fair  commission 
basis.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  our  national  tempera- 
ment is  not  bureaucratic,  and  that  especially  amongst 
the  class  I  have  in  mind — the  cultured,  well-bred,  but 
poor — the  work  of  any  society  is  prone  to  be  difficult, 
if  not  inoperative.  For  numbers  of  English  ladies, 
then,  I  turn  to  another  means — one  which  my  per- 
sonal experience  leads  me  to  believe  is  able  to  do  a 
very  large  amount  of  good  for  healthy,  vigorous,  un- 
employed or  ill-employed  Englishwomen.  I  allude  to 
the  brothers  who  have  gone  out  in  their  thousands 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  leading,  many  of 
them,  a  successful  and  happy  life  under  essentially 
colonial  conditions.  The  unit  of  colonial  expansion 
is  the  home.  Its  civilizing  and  social  power  is  not 
to  be  magnified.  It  neutralizes  the  depression  of  soli- 
tary life  and  effort — too  often  responsible  for  failure. 

Now,  if  a  brother  and  sister  have  more  or  less 
common  affinities,  and  the  girl  is  active,  healthy, 
even-tempered,  and  not  afraid  of  work,  there  lies  be- 
tween them  a  great  chance  of  a  successful  colonial 
career.  The  material  value  of  a  helpful  woman  in  the 
house  is  itself  great.  You  can  generally — and  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  say  you  can  always — tell,  in  the 
colonies,  if  a  house  has  a  mistress  before  ever  you 


set  foot  indoors.  She  cares  for  the  fabric  of  the 
home ;  she  effectively  does  the  housework ;  she  look» 
after  the  tiny  garden  with  blooming  result ;  she  man- 
ages the  poultry,  and  thus  creates  a  new  resource  j 
she  is  even  responsible  for  most  of  the  dairying.  Of 
course,  it  is  all  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  standard  of 
life  is  simplicity  itself,  or  the  work  would  be  beyond 
any  one  person's  power;  but  she  can  do  it,  and  she 
does  it,  and  thus  enables  the  man  to  plough  and  care 
for  his  cattle,  and  carry  on  the  sterner  duties  of  the 
homestead.  But  it  is  not  merely  her  material  value 
which  makes  such  a  difiference.  There  is  the  moral 
and  social  value,  and  that  is  almost  beyond  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  a  life 
which  is  often  lonely,  frequently  hard,  sometimes  un- 
fortunate, and  always  likely,  when  lived  alone,  to 
bring  diffidence,  distrust,  and  failure.  Therefore  I 
should  like  some  one  to  suggest  to  the  thousands  of 
young  Englishmen  who  annually  leave  this,  country 
for  a  distant  colony,  that  it  would  be  for  their  general 
good — and  a  very  material  contribution  to  their  own 
chances  of  success — if  after  they  had  spent  the  first 
year  in  the  new  country  they  could  send  for  the  sister 
they  get  on  with  best,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time 
most  fitted  for  plucky  work,  and  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  her  for  a  given  time.  For  there  should  be 
this  element  of  business  in  the  arrangement.  The 
woman  is  worth  as  much  as  the  man  in  a  life  like 
this.  And  this  is  no  mere  scheme  or  armchair 
Utopia;  for  it  is  simply  descriptive  of  accompHshed 
facts — of  conditions  and  possibilities  I  have  seen 
worked  out  practically  in  colonial  life. 

The  Moral  Test  of  Citizenship 

New  York  Outlook.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  prominence  lately  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  educational  requirements  for  citizen- 
ship reminds  us  that  there  are  also  moral  requirements. 
A  good  moral  character  is  one  of  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed for  naturalization;  The  disfranchisement  of 
convicted  felons  recognizes  the  principle  that  at  least 
some  lawbreakers  must  not  act  as  lawmakers  through 
the  ballot-box.  The  present  need  is  an  extension  of 
this  principle.  The  moral  test  for  citizenship  must,  of 
course,  be  of  an  elementary  and  easily  applicable  kind, 
as  is  the  educational  test  in  ability  to  read.  Of  such 
a  kind  is  the  already  established  provision  that  a  man 
must  have  kept  himself  from  prison  for  certain  grave 
crimes.  If  for  such  crimes  a  permanent  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  suffrage  is  just,  there  is  equal  justice  in 
a  temporary  disqualification  for  lesser  breaches  of  law. 
The  common  drunkard,  the  street  tough,  a  numerous 
crew  who  serve  terms  in  jail  for  minor  offenses,  are 
quite  as  unfit  as  those  jailed  for  longer  terms  to  share 
with  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  ballot.  Could  they  be  debarred,  a  heavy  make- 
weight on  the  wrong  side  of  the  political  balance 
would  be  dropped. 

The  principle  of  a  temporary  disfranchisement  is 
already  recognized,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  four 
years'  exclusion  from  the  ballot-box  is  part  of  the 
prescribed  penalty  for  violation  of  the  election  laws. 
It  would  be  just,  as  it  is  both  desirable  and  easily  ap- 
plicable, to  provide  that  every  period  spent  behind  the 
bars  should  entail  disfranchisement  for  a  period  at 
least  twice  as  long,  never  less  than  a  full  year.  This 
would  hit  most  where  most  needed — the  large  num- 
ber whose  lawless  disposition  breaks  out  in  petty 
crimes  or  serious  misdemeanors,  larcenies,  assaults, 
etc.  A  large  experience  among  the  gangs  that  infest 
"the  city  wilderness"  testifies  to  the  probable  whole- 
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someness  of  its  effect  there.  Deprivation  of  a  vote 
means  much  more  to  such  fellows  than  to  many  more 
respectable  persons.  Reduction  to  a  political  nonen- 
tity clips  the  wings  of  a  saloon  politician,  and  would 
be  shunned  earnestly.  Such  an  incentive  to  at  least 
a  negative  morality  on  the  part  of  the  lawlessly  dis- 
posed can  be  provided  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, whenever  good  citizens  adequately  realize  the 
importance  of  it.  The  statutory  provisions  required 
for  its  enforcement  are  few  and  simple — viz. :  (i)  The 
systematic  registration  of  all  jail  or  prison  sentences. 
(2)  The  publication  and  exchange  of  the  registered 
lists  throughout  the  state.  (3)  The  report  at  stated 
times  by  clerks  of  court  to  registrars  of  elections  and 
clerks  of  naturalization  courts  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons thus  temporarily  disfranchised.  Such  a  penalty 
could,  of  course,  be  escaped  by  emigration  from  the 
state.  But  this  would  grieve  but  few,  and  it  might 
produce  imitation  elsewhere  of  its  constraining  cause. 
Manhood  suffrage  is  a  good  thing  only  if  se- 
curity be  taken  for  an  intelligent  and  law-respecting 
manhood.  It  is  time,  especially  in  our  cities,  to 
strengthen  the  dikes  which  preserve  the  ballot-box 
from  inundation  by  the  vicious.  Illiteracy  seems  to 
be  declining;  crime  and  lawlessness  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing. Inadequate  as  any  feasible  moral  safe- 
guards of  the  suffrage  may  be,  every  orderly  citizen 
has  a  personal  interest  in  making  them  go  to  the 
utmost  that  is  practicable. 

Various  Topics 

THE  BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY,  at 
fiv«  of  their  car  barns,  have  provided  clubs  for  the  men,  where 
they  may  have  all  the  attractions  of  an  up-to-date  club— -minus 
the  bar.  For  example,  there  are  eight  billiard  and  pool 
tables;  small  game  and  reading  rooms  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly  which  otherwise  might  be  spent  unprofitably. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  where  concerts 
and  vaudeville  performances  are  produced  most  creditably 
by  home  talent.  Hot  coffee  is  served  free  at  depots  and 
large  terminals  whenever  the  weather  is  sufficiently  cold, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  cold  lemonade  or  oatmeal 
water  is  given  to  the  men. 

DIVORCE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND:  Timely  statistics  on 
divorce  are  presented  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  legislature 
is  considering  a  bill  to  rob  the  state  of  its  reputation  as  one  of 
easy  divorces.  For  1897  the  divorces  in  the  state  numbered 
372,  for  1898  they  were  400,  for  1899  they  had  increased  to 
412,  and  in  1900  to  466,  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  mar- 
riages being  about  one  in  eight.  For  the  thirty  years  preced- 
ing 1899  the  record  had  been  one  divorce  to  every  eleven 
marriages.  These  figures  show  that,  while  Rhode  Island  is 
not  the  worst  state  in  this  respect,  it  is  disgracefully  bad.  The 
evil  is  ascribed  largely  to  the  advent  of  persons  from  other 
states,  seeking  advantages  of  the  state's  loose  divorce  laws. 

CUBAN  LABOR  PROBLEMS:  Within  the  last  month 
or  six  weeks  the  local  Cuban  papers  have  reported  numerous 
strikes  among  the  laborers  of  the  island.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fact  of  a  short  labor  supply  in  a  busy  sea- 
son, and  in  many  cases  the  strikers  have  carried  their  point. 
The  records  show  an  immigration,  since  the  American  occu- 
pation two  years  ago,  of  some  40,000.  Probably  four-fifths 
of  this  number  came  from  Spain  or  from  Spanish  countries. 
The  greater  number  of  them  are  of  the  working  classes. 
But  even  this  number  has  not  enabled  supply  to  keep  pace 
with  demand.  To  some  extent,  labor  is  organized,,  and  a 
tendency  is  manifested  toward  further  and  more  effective 
organrzation.  The  conditions  are  distinctly  favorable  for 
union,  which  might,  for  some  years,  become  wholly  master 
of  the  situation.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  situation  is 
a  dangerous  one.  A  serious  draft  from  the  laborers  on  the 
cane-fields,  under  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  might  well 
paralyze  if  not  temporarily  wreck  that  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  island. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  New  Spectrum 

Before  the  national  academy  of  sciences  the  other 
day.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  read  a  paper  of  unusual 
interest  and  value  on  "The  New  Spectrum,"  embody- 
ing the  results  of  the  study  of  twenty  years,  which  is 
reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Not  the  least 
striking  feature  of  the  address  was  the  suggestion  that 
investigation  of  the  unexplored  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum may  disclose  secrets  having  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  sun's  seascmal  changes  and  their  effect  in  stimu- 
lating or  diminishing  the  productive  energy  of  the 
earth.  The  members  of  the  academy  saw  before  them 
on  the  wall  an  extended  solar  spectrum,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  which  on  the  left,  about  one 
foot  I<Mig,  was  the  visible  spectrum  known  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Beyond  that  and  beyond  the  red  end,  00  tlie 
right,  was  the  immense  invisible  region  where  nothing 
was  known  to  exist  until  the  year  1800,  when  Sir  Will- 
iam Herschel  found  heat  there  with  the  thermometer. 
After  that,  scarcely  anything  was  done  until  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  s  own  researches  in  1881,  when  this  heat  was  found 
to  be  most  unequally  distributed,  coming  in  patches 
here  and  there.  Next  it  was  inferred  rather  than 
proven  that  this  was  due  to  the  existence  of  something 
like  dark  lines  or  bands  resembling  those  called  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  in  the  upper  spectrum.  No  one  then  knew 
how  far  this  spectrum  extended,  but  the  academy's 
own  distinguished  member.  Dr.  John  Draper,  an- 
nounced in  other  terms  that  on  the  same  scale  on  which 
the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum  would  be  one,  the 
very  end  of  the  invisible  end  of  any  spectrum  at  all 
would  be  less  than  three. 

Mr.  Langley,  about  twenty  years  ago,  had  proved 
by  actual  measurement  with  the  thermopile  that  the 
spectrum  extended  beyond  this,  and  a  French  observer 
had  guessed  rather  than  shown  that  it  extended  fur- 
ther, for  there  was  then  no  way  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance in  wave  lengths.  Mr.  Langley,  to  accomplish 
this,  invented  the  bolometer,  an  instrument  which  now 
indicates  the  one-thousand-millionth  of  a  degree  cen- 
tigrade. 

About  the  early  use  of  this  and  about  its  first  dis- 
covery, he  asked  permission  of  the  academy  to  recall 
a  personal  reminiscence.  One  day  in  1882,  when  near 
the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  in  the  Sierra  Neva- 
das,  alone  and  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  he  ther« 
with  this  newly  invented  instrument  was  working  on 
this  invisible  spectrum.  Mr.  Langley's  previous  ex- 
perience had  beeji  that  of  most  scientific  men,  that  very 
few  discoveries  come  with  a  surprise ;  they  are  usually 
the  fruit  of  the  work  of  years.  In  this  case,  almost  the 
only  one  in  his  experience,  he  had  had  the  sensations 
of  one  who  makes  a  sudden  discovery.  He  went  down 
the  spectrum,  noting  the  evidences  of  invisible  heat  die 
out  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument,  until  he  came  to  the 
apparent  end  even  of  the  invisible,  beyond  which  the 
most  prolonged  researches  of  investigators  had  shown 
nothing  up  to  that  time.  There  he  watched  the  indi- 
cations grow  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they,  too, 
ceased  at  the  point  where  the  latest  French  investiga- 
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tors  had  found,  as  tiiey  deemed,  the  very  end  of  the 
end.  By  some  happy  thought,  he  pushed  the  indica- 
tions of  this  delicate  instrument  into  the  region  still 
beyond.  In  the  still  air  of  this  lofty  region,  the  sun- 
beams passed  unimpeded,  and  the  curve  of  heat,  which 
had  fallen  to  nothing,  began  to  rise  again.  There  was 
something  there.  For  he  found,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, a  new  spectrum  of  great  extent,  wholly  un- 
known to  science,  whose  presence  was  revealed  by  the 
new  instrument,  the  bolometer.  It  was  afterward 
proved  that  in  this  region  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
changes  which  affect  climates  and  agriculture. 

He  had  been  working  for  nearly  fifteen  years  to 
map  out  this  region.  It  was  now  before  the  academy. 
His  auditors  could  see  by  its  extent  on  the  map  that  if 
the  visible  spectrum,  sometimes  called  the  Newtonian 
spectrum,  was  represented  by  a  length  of  one  foot,  the 
new  spectrum  extended  to  a  length  of  nearly  twenty 
feet  on  the  same  scale,  and  through  the  greater  part  of 
this  immense  extent  the  discoveries  had  been  added 
solely  by  the  bolometer,  an  instrument  which  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  heat  and  in  such  narrow  portions  that  it  might 
be  called  an  eye  which  saw  in  the  dark,  what  was  light 
to  the  eye  being  heat  to  the  bolometer  and  what  was 
dark  to  the  eye  being  cold  to  the  bolometer,  so  that  as 
this  infinitely  delicate  instnunent  passed  down  be370nd 
the  visible  spectrum  into  that  which  is  invisible,  grop- 
ing its  way  in  the  dark,  wherever  a  dark  line  was  pres- 
ent h  felt  it  as  cold,  but  registered  it  as  a  separate  black 
line,  in  spaces  not  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  in 
this  way  were  mapped  before  the  academy  more  than 
700  invisible  lines,  a  greater  number  than  had  been  laid 
down  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  the  visible  spectrum. 
The  instrument  was  as  accurate  as  it  was  sensitive. 
The  first  observers,  like  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  research,  had  only  indicated 
two  or  three  of  these  alternations  of  heat  or  cold. 

In  this  case  the  hundreds  of  lines  which  had  been 
thus  groped  for  had  their  places  settled  with  a  cer- 
tainty corresponding  to  the  precision  of  astronomical 
measurement  of  visible  things,  the  probable  error  of 
measurement  of  each  one  of  these  being  less  than  one 
second.  Mr.  Langley  said  that  in  the  brief  time  he 
had  to  speak  he  could  only  allude  to  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  these  researches,  which  were  not  their 
delicacy  or  precision,  but  the  promise  they  gave  of  fu- 
ture utility.  Every  form  of  life  on  the  earth,  without 
exception,  is  maintained  by  the  sun.  So  much  is 
known ;  but  studies  such  as  these  pointed  to  some  ulti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  sun  main- 
tains life  which  has  hitherto  been  hidden.  Charts 
drawn  at  the  Smithsonian  observatory  had  indicated 
most  distinctly  the  spectrum's  progressive  changes 
through  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  and 
there  is  a  probability  of  discovering  how  future 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  coming  seasons  and 
their  effects  upon  the  crops  somewhat  similar  to  those 
recorded  day  by  day  by  the  weather  bureau,  but  in- 
finitely more  far  reaching,  might  be  predicted  from  the 
direct  study  of  the  sun.  Joseph  was  able  to  predict 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine.  The 
sdentists  are  still  far  from  being  able  to  do  this ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  more  recent  studies 
strongly  point  to  some  coming  power  of  prediction. 

4- 

STERILIZING  MONEY :  The  Cheshire  national  bank, 
of  Keene,  N.  H.,  has  recently  taken  a  very  unusual  precau- 
tion. Scarlet  fever  is  epidemic  in  that  town,  and  to  prevent 
its  spread  the  bank  has  put  in  a  sterilizing  oven,  in  wliich 
all  the  money  which  passes  through  its  hands  is  to  be  ster- 
i^t±— Medical  Record. 


Apples  as  Medicine 

New  York  Popular  Seie$ue 

Chemically,  the  apple  is  composed  of  vegetable 
fiber,  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  chlorophyll,  malic  acid, 
gallic  acid,  lime,  and  much  water.  Furthermore,  the 
German  analysts  say  that  the  apple  contains  a  lairger 
percentage  of  phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit  or 
vegetable.  This  phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted  for 
renewing  the  essential  nervous  matter,  lethicin,  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same 
reason,  rudely  understood,  the  old  Scajidinavian  tra- 
ditions represent  the  apple  as  the  food  of  the  gods, 
who,  when  they  felt  themselves  to  be  growing  old  and 
feeble  and  infirm,  resorted  to  this  fruit  for  renewing 
their  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Also,  the  acids  of  the 
apple  are  of  signal  use  for  men  of  sedentary  habits, 
whose  livers  are  sluggish  in  action ;  those  acids  serv- 
ing to  eliminate  from  the  body  noxious  matters  which, 
if  retained,  would  make  the  brain  heavy  and  dull,  or 
bring  about  jaundice  or  skin  eruptions  and  other  allied 
troubles. 

Some  such  an  experience  must  have  led  to  our  cus- 
tom of  taking  apple  sauce  with  roast  pork,  rich  goose, 
and  like  dishes.  The  malic  acid  of  ripe  apples,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  will  neutralize  any  excess  of  chalky 
matter  engendered  by  eating  too  much  meat.  It  is 
also  the  fact  that  such  fresh  fruits  as  the  apple,  the 
pear,  and  the  plum,  when  takfen  ripe  and  widiout 
sug^r,  diminish  acidity  in  the  stomach  rather  than  pro- 
voke it.  Their  vegetable  salts  and  juices  are  con- 
verted into  alkaline  carbonates,  which  tend  to  counter- 
act acidity. 

A  good,  ripe,  raw  apple  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
vegetable  substances  for  the  stomach  to  deal  with, 
the  whole  process  of  its  digestion  being  completed  in 
eighty-five  minutes.  Gefraud  found  that  the  "pulpe  of 
roasted  apples  mixed  in  a  wine  quart  of  faire  water, 
and  labored  together  until  it  comes  to  be  as  apples  and 
ale — which  we  call  lambeswool — ^never  faileth  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  raines,  which  myself  had  often 
proved,  and  gained  thereby  both  crownes  and  credit." 
"The  paring  of  an  apple,  cut  somewhat  thick,  and  the 
inside  whereof  is  laid  to  hot,  burning  or  running  eyes 
at  night,  when  the  party  goes  to  bed,  and  is  tied  or 
bound  to  the  same,  doth  help  the  trouble  very  speedily 
and  contrary  to  exception — an  excellent  secret." 

A  poultice  made  of  rotten  apples  is  of  very  com- 
mon use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  cure  of  weak  or  rheu- 
matic eyes.  Likewise  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalids,  at 
Paris,  an  apple  poultice  is  used  commonly  for  inflamed 
eyes,  the  apple  being  roasted  and  its  pulp  applied  over 
the  eyes  without  any  intervening  substance. 

4> 

Improved  Road  Construction 

Engineering  Record,  New  Y*rk 
The  experiences,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  Massa- 
chusetts, have  led  to  some  important  results,  both 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view  and  for  the  in- 
terested communities.  In  the  earlier  days  of  road 
construction,  when  the  engineering  features  of  the 
matter  were  not  so  well  understood,  it  was  considered 
indispensable  to  secure  special  qualities  of  stone  or 
pfravel,  certainly  for  the  macadam  and  for  the  binder, 
if  not  for  the  telford.  Obviously  it  would  result  in 
much  economy  if  local  materials  could  be  used,  and 
it  has  been  found  perfectly  feasible  to  do  so  in  many 
places.  This  result  of  experience  conduces  essentially 
to  economy  and  makes  feasible  many  improved  road 
extensions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  contem- 
plated by  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
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The  experience  of  the  past  year  in  New  Jersey  has 
emphasized  this  feature  of  the  matter.  High  railroad 
rates  and  combinations  of  quarry-owners  have  led  to 
still  gfreater  resort  to  local  materials. 

Again,  the  relatively  high  cost  for  improved  roads 
has  prompted  trials  of  lighter  constructions.  Roads 
with  four  inches  depth  of  finished  metal  have  been 
used  for  light  traffic  in  New  Jersey  with  satisfactory 
results,  although  the  bulk  of  New  Jersey  roads  have 
finished  depths  of  six  and  eight  inches.  Four-inch 
roads  have  served  well  for  light  traffic  in  other  places, 
but  experience  does  not  justify  such  light  construc- 
tion for  general  country  traffic.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  a  finished  depth  of  road  metal  of  six 
inches  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  generality  of 
New  Jersey  country  districts.  Obviously,  whatever 
may  be  the  depth  of  the  metaling,  particularly  for 
these  lighter  roads,  drainage  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  It  is  apparent  that  the  state  experience  in 
New  Jersey  is  leading  to  types  of  very  reasonable  and 
efficient  constructions,  and  at  costs  that  may  well 
encourage  those  parts  of  the  country  that  have  not 
yet  adopted  modern  improved  highways. 

* 

The  Action  of  Alcohol  upon  Metals 

Seitntt,  New  York 

Some  time  since,  a  note  was  made  in  these  col- 
umns of  a  specimen  of  alcohol  contaminated  with 
zinc,  which  could  only  have  come  from  its  being  kept, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  in  a  galvanized  iron  container. 
The  subject  has  been  more  recently  investigated  by 
Dr.  Malmejac,  and  his  results  published  in  Sie  Jour- 
nal de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie.  In  his  experiments  he 
used  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol,  which  left  no  resi- 
due on  evaporation.  The  metals,  copper,  iron,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  and  galvanized  iron,  wer«  corked  up  with 
the  alcohol  in  glass  flasks,  and  kept  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature for  six  months.  The  copper  was  entirely 
unacted  upon,  but  in  all  the  other  flasks  there  was  a 
deposit  at  the  bottom,  and  the  metal  was  covered  with 
a  similar  deposit.  In  the  case  of  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and 
galvanized  iron,  the  deposit  was  white ;  that  from  the 
iron  was  red,  resembling  iron  rust.  All  the  liquids, 
except  that  in  which  the  lead  had  been  placed,  filtered 
clear;  the  latter  retained  its  milky  appearance  after 
repeated  filterings  through  double  filters.  The  clear 
filtrates  from  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  galvanized  iron 
gave  much  residue  on  evaporation,  while  the  residue 
from  tin  was  hardly  appreciable,  in  the  former  cases 
it  is  clear  that  not  only  had  the  metal  been  oxidized, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  had  entered  into  solution. 
These  experiments  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
preserving  and  shipping  of  alcohol,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  absolute  alcohol  is  very  generally  pur- 
chased in  galvanized  iron  cans.  In  such  a  case  re- 
distillation is  imperative. 

•*• 

The  Longest  Electrical  Drawbridge 

Technical  papers  describe  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  longest  electrically  operated  draw-bridge,  a  struc- 
ture first  erected  over  the  Connecticut  river  at  Mid- 
dletown.  The  bridge  consists  of  two  permanent 
spans,  200  feet  from  center  to  center,  two  permanent 
spans  of  225  feet,  and  one  draw  span  450  feet  from 
center  to  center  of  piers. 

As  the  bridge  was  designed  to  have  one  trolley- 
car  track,  and  two  lines  for  carriage  travel,  it  was 
made  twenty-six  feet  wide  from  center  of  the 
trusses,  while  provision  was  also  made  for  con- 
necting sidewalk  brackets  to  the  floor  beams  when 
they  should  be  needed.     The  floor  of  the  bridge 


is  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  100  pounds  to  the 
square  foot,  fourteen-ton  electric  cars,  or  a  ten-ton 
wagon.  The  trusses  are  proportioijed  for  a  live  load 
of  1,500  pounds  for  chords,  and  2,000  for  web.  The 
turn-table  is  entirely  rim-bearing.  Eight  loading- 
beams  transfer  the  weight  to  sixteen  points  on  the 
drum,  which  is  four  feet  deep,  and  thirty-one  feet  in 
diameter.  This  stands  on  sixty-four  cast-steel  wheels, 
eight  by  sixteen  inches,  which  run  between  cast-steel 
bevelled  treads,  two  inches  thick  at  center.  The 
lower  tread  rests  upon  wrought-steel  plates  bolted 
to  the  masonry.  The  drum  and  wheels  are  secured 
in  place  to  a  center  casting  by  means  of  the  usual 
radial  braces  and  spider-frame.  This  center  casting 
is  set  down  six  inches  into  the  stone  pier. 

The  draw  is  operated  by  three  twenty-five-horse- 
power electric  motors  of  railroad  type,  one  for  turn- 
ing, and  the  other  two  for  blocking  up  the  ends.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  a  fourth  motor  and  a  duplicate 
set  of  turning  machinery,  all  in  place,  which  can  be 
used  in  case  of  unbalanced  wind-pressure,  or  a  break- 
down in  the  other  machinery.  These  two  sets  can  be 
worked  together  or  independently  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  Power  is  taken  from  the  Middletown  street 
wires,  a  cable  being  laid  on  the  river  bottom,  and 
brought  up  through  the  center  pier.  The  operating 
house  is  on  an  overhead  platform  in  the  center  tower. 

4> 

Various  Topics 

THE  STUFF  THAT  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF:  M. 
Bergson,  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  asserts  that  be 
has  discovered  the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  retina  and  the  pressure  of  the  eyelid  on 
the  optic  nerve,  he  claims,  cause  a  color  sensation.  The 
colors  assume  phantom  shapes,  which  stir  the  memory. — 
Paris  Correspondent  New  York  Herald. 

A  CHEMICAL  LIFE  PRESERVER:  Professor  Sharp- 
nel's  plan  is  to  inclose  in  an  air-tight  rubber  vest  some  cal- 
cium carbid  and  also  in  a  separate  receptacle  a  little  water 
which  by  a  special  contrivance  may  be  liberated.  Such  a  gar- 
ment may  be  worn  without  inconvenience  at  all  times,  and  in 
case  of  need  it  can  be  inflated  by  causing  acetylene  gas  to  be 
generated  in  its  interior.  In  stead  of  a  vest,  rubber  pockets 
may  be  disposed  about  the  coat,  or  the  same  idea  applied  in 
other  vijs.— Practical  Druggist. 

HENRY  A.  ROWLAND:  A  dispatch  announces  the 
death  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland.  Professor  Rowland 
was  bom  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  November  27,  1848.  While  the 
energies  of  Professor  Rowland  were  largely  devoted  to  ex- 
haustive researches  into  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  n»gnetism,  his  work  took  a  broad  sweep  through 
pretty  well  the  whole  range  ot  physics.'  He  devised  a  very 
exact  method  for  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  and  the  value  obtained  by  him  replaced  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  accepted  by  science.  His  name  is  probably  even 
more  familiar  in  connection  with  his  large  diffraction  grat- 
ings, which  are  ruled  by  a  method  of  his  own  directly  on  coo- 
cave  mirrors,  the  image  of  the  solar  spectrum  being  thus  pro- 
duced without  the  aid  of  lenses. 

POISON  IN  POTATOES:  Potatoes  contain  the  alka- 
loid solanin,  although  this  fact  is  not  generally  recognized. 
,New  potatoes  contain  comparatively  little  of  this  poison,  un- 
less they  grow  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  have  a 
green  skin,  when  they  are  generally  known  to  be  poisonous. 
It  is  not,  however,  known  generally  that  old  potatoes  contain 
much  of  this  poisonous  principle,  and  that  many  cases  of  se- 
rious poisoning  have  occurred  in  late  summer  when  old  pota- 
toes were  used.  In  i8$>2  and  1893,  there  was  almost  wholesale 
poisoning  among  the  troops  of  the  (jerman  army.  The  symp- 
toms were  frontal  headache,  colic,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  weak- 
ness, and  slight  sttipor,  and  in  some  cases  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  Meyer  investigated  the  matter  and  found  in  old  pota- 
toes kept  in  a  damp  place  and  beginning  to  sprout  twenty-four 
times  as  much  solanin  as  in  new  potatoes.— SVim'tory  Home. 
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Agnosticism  in  India 

Gborgk  Trumbull  Ladd,  in  the  April  American  humal of 
IhetUgy,  Chicago.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  and  a 
growing  tendency,  especially  among  the  younger 
educated  Hindus,  to  agnosticism  and  indifference  in 
religious  matters.  This  tendency,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  is  common  to  all  great  transitional  periods 
in  the  religious  history  of  any  people — especially  in 
places  where  there  already  exists  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  intellectual  and  social  cultivation.  Japan  has 
been  passing  through  such  a  transitional  period  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity  and  with  that  extreme  thor- 
oughness with  which  this  nation  has  thrown  itself  into 
all  the  currents  of  modern  civilization.  India  is  en- 
tering upon  a  corresponding  period — more  slowly  and 
secretly,  on  account  of  its  dread  of  breaking  with  its 
own  social  and  religious  past,  and  of  imperiling  the 
futxtre  condition  of  the  souls  of  its  multitudes.  But 
India  is  certainly  feeling  the  disintegrating  power 
over  its  own  religions  of  foreign  religious  beliefs  and 
practises. 

Moreover,  the  tendency  to  agnosticism  and  irre- 
ligion  among  the  natives  of  India  is  just  now  un- 
doubtedly much  accentuated  by  British  commercial, 
educational,  and  official  influences.  The  officer  of  the 
British  government  in  India  is  very  properly  for- 
bidden to  take  sides  in  any  religious  controversy,  or 
to  exercise  his  authority  or  influence  as  an  officer  in 
the  behalf  of  Christianity.  By  example,  and  in  other 
indirect  ways,  some  of  the  official  classes — notably 
some  of  the  higher  official  classes — have  done  much 
to  commend  a  purer  religious  life  and  a  nobler  and 
more  rational  faith  to  the  needy  multitudes  of  India. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  of  the  British 
official  influence  in  India.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  more  unrestricted  influence  of  the  classes  engaged 
in  trade  or  in  education. 

I  found  all  classes  of  seriously  religious  people, 
native  and  foreign,  admitting  and  deploring  the 
spread  among  the  younger  educated  natives  of  this 
agnostic  and  irreligious  tendency.  Especially  in 
northern  India  there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
babu  of  today  is  less  sober  in  mind  and  less  trust- 
worthy, morally  and  religiously,  than  his  predecessor 
of  a  generation  ago.  The  earnest  Christian  teacher 
attributes  the  change,  perhaps,  to  a  lack  of  dogmatic 
positiveness  in  the  prevalent  teaching  of  his  own  or 
some  other  sect.  The  serious  Hindu  bewails  it  as 
one  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  foreign  religion,  which, 
being  in  itself  much  lacking  in  power  to  influence  the 
life,  has  seduced  the  native  youths  from  the  safe  paths 
of  their  ancestral  faith  without  providing  any  other 
guide  to  their  faltering  and  uncertain  steps.  And 
then  there  is  everywhere  the  too  obvious  greed  of  the 
Christians  resident  in  India  for  wealth  or  for  official 
preferment.  It  has  infected  say  the  Hindus,  our  own 
youth.  The  believers  in  a  form  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion that  lays  high  claims  to  absolute  authority 
agree  with  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Hindus  as  to  the 


defects  of  Protestant  Christianity.  In  a  conversation 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  who  has  been 
more  than  a  half-century  in  India,  after  agreeing 
with  me  in  the  statement  that  the  agnosticism  and 
atheism  of  many  of  the  present  generation  of  babus 
formed  a  worse  condition  than  their  former  Hin- 
duism, he  quoted  with  approval  the  saying  of  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, Lady  :    "India  will  all  ultimately 

become  either  Catholic  or  ajnostic." 

This  tendency  to  agnosticism  and  irreligion  is  not, 
of  course,  to  be  charged  £0  Christian  missions;  nor 
by  any  means  wholly  to  the  influence  of  those  who 
are  Christians  only  in  name.  It  is  an  influence  with 
which  all  the  religions  of  India  will  be  obliged  to 
reckon ;  it  will  be  more  and  more  destructive  of  much 
that  was  good,  as  well  as  of  much  that  was  bad,  in  the 
older  forms  of  faith. 

Dr.  Herron's  Brand  of  Applied  Christianity 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth 
church  and  successor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  re- 
cently refused  to  meet  Dr.  George  D.  Herron  at  a 
Brooklyn  club,  and  some  of  Dr.  Herron's  friends  con- 
strued it  as  an  act  of  persecution,  on  account  of  the 
latter  being  a  socialist.  Dr.  Hillis,  therefore,  made  a 
public  statement  explaining  that  his  action  was  due 
to  Dr.  Herron's  personal  character  and  record.  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  has  also  refused  to  meet  Dr.  Herron, 
assigning  the  same  reason.  The  Iowa  Congregational 
association  has  determined  to  try  Dr.  Herron  for 
"conduct  unbecoming  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman." 
Dr.  Hillis's  statement  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

We  believe  in  liberty,  toleration,  and  charity,  but  we  also 
believe  in  the  home,  in  the  moral  law  and  in  God  Ahnighty. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind,  but  there  are  sins  so  grievous, 
so  bald,  vulgar,  and  crass  in  their  persistency,  tiheir  virulence, 
that  they  consume  the  mantle  of  charity  as  a  flame  the  gar- 
ment. Consider  the  conceded  facts  in  the  case.  This  man 
tnarries  a  young  woman,  and  is  the  father  of  four  dhildren, 
ahnost  babies;  forms  a  friendship  with  a  young  unmarried 
woman,  from  whom  he  accepts  money  to  buy  his  clothes,  hats, 
shoes,  and  traveling  expenses;  against  his  wife's  protest  goes 
abroad  with  this  'woman  friend  and  lier  mother  for  a  year; 
returns  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  her,  but 
loves  another,  and  persistently  urges  his  wife  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce. When  the  wife  is  asked  by  the  judge  if  there  is  any 
dbstade  to  tiheir  living  together,  she  replies,  "No,  except  in 
my  husband's  mind."  This  man's  spokesman  and  bosom 
friend  in  New  Haven  justifies  the  father's  desertion  of  the 
four  children  by  saying  the  woman  friend  gave  the  wife 
$100,000  to  give  her  husband  up  to  her. 

Chicai^  (III.)  Record. Ntrald 

The  snub  administered  to  Dr.  George  D.  Herron 
by  a  number  of  New  York  clergymen  in  refusing  to 
appear  on  the  same  platform  with  him  at  a  public 
meeting  will  have  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who 
believe  that  the  Christian  pulpit  must  stand  for  de- 
cency and  good  morals.  The  Christian  pulpit,  re- 
gardless of  denomination,  must  stand  for  some  definite 
standard  of  ethics  and  conduct.  To  tacitly  endorse  a 
man  of  such  loose  views  as  those  entertained  by  Dr. 
Herron  is  to  trail  the  banners  of  the  church  in  the 
dust  and  to  impair  the  influence  of  the  church  upon 
the  conduct  of  men.  When  a  man  of  such  catholicity 
of  belief  and  such  generous  liberality  of  views  respect- 
ing the  doctrinal  contentions  of  the  churches  as  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  declines  to  appear  on  the  same 
platform  with  Dr.  Herron  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  latter  has  placed  himself  outside  the  pale  of 
recognition  by  "Christian  gentlemen."  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  Dr.  Herron's  attacks  upon  the  Chris- 
tian church,  of  which  he  professes  to  be  an  adherent, 
are  not  only  un-Christian  but  brutal.     It  is  for  the 
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best  interests  of  the  church  and  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion that  men  who  recklessly  assail,  without  sense  or 
reason,  the  institutions  that  have  been  founded  for  the 
dissemination  of  Christian  ideas,  shall  be  unmasked 
and  properly  classified. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  CM 
It  has  rarely  proved  possible  to  separate  a  doctrine 
from  the  personality  of  its  teacher.  If  he  fail  to  make 
what  he  teaches  his  own  rule  in  daily  life  his  teaching 
is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  his  doctrine  is  dis- 
credited. Those  who  teach  and  those  who  accept  en- 
tire the  four  gospels  have  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or 
as  allegorical,  much  that  Professor  Herron  held  to  be 
literal  and  made  the  foundation  of  his  cult.  He  made 
a  gp'eat  stir  in  the  country  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
roasting  the  other  clerg^y  in  a  way  that  detracted  from 
their  peace  of  mind.  He  strove  to  make  them  appear 
as  false  lights,  blind  guides  and  hypocrites,  like  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  All  the  world  is  interested  in 
a  better  life  and  never  neglects  or  coldly  rejects  coun- 
sel leading  thereto.  But  not  all  the  world  will  ever 
be  unmindful  of  the  personality  of  the  counselor.  For 
this  reason  it  is  unfortunate  for  Professor  Herron's 
brand  of  applied  Christianity  that  he  seems  to  have 
failed  to  apply  it  in  his  personal  conduct  and  within 
his  own  household. 

WaahinKton  (D.  C.)    Times 

It  behooves  these  martyrs,  reformers,  fanatics,  or 
social  excrescences,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  conscience  needs  education  as  much 
as  any  other  power  of  the  human  being,  and  that  to 
disregard  all  tradition  and  run  wild  in  matters  ethical 
is  quite  as  futile  and  as  foolish  as  to  try  to  paint  a 
picture  without  the  proper  colors  and  brushes.  All 
the  genius  in  the  world  can  not  effect  as  good  results 
with  a  whitewash  brush  as  with  the  colors  which  are 
th«  outcome  of  centuries  of  cunning  experiment ;  and 
the  rules  of  ethics  which  have  been  evolved  through 
countless  generations  of  human  life  are  not  all  wrong, 
though  some  of  them  could  be  improved. 


The  Vicissitudes  of  the  Spanish 
Religious  Orders 
New  York  Nation.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  religious  orders  have  had  strange  vicissitudes 
in  Catholic  Spain.  After  being  the  stanch  and  useful 
auxiliaries  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  of  Bourbon 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  colonies, 
they  did  not  always  fare  well  at  the  hands  of  their 
royal  protectors  when  the  exchequer  wanted  supplies. 
Very  often  the  royal  councils  came  down  upon  the 
friars,  and  even  upon  the  powerful  "Compania  de 
Jfesus,"  the  Jesuits,  for  what  were  called  contributions, 
benevolences,  and  donations.  The  friars  were  tol- 
erated longer  than  the  Jesuits,  and  held  on,  until  the 
early  days  of  Queen  Isabella  the  Second's  reign,  when 
the  part  they  played  in  the  civil  war,  in  defense  of  the 
cause  of  the  first  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  so  exas- 
perated popular  feeling  in  the  towns  that  a  massacre 
of  friars  and  nuns  took  place  in  Madrid  and  in  the 
provinces.  The  state  of  public  opinion  served  as  a 
pretext  to  the  financier  and  statesman  Mendizabal, 
for  decreeing  the  suppression  of  the  orders,  and  the 
confiscation  not  only  of  their  property,  but  also  of 
that  of  the  church  itself.  Later  on  convents  and  a 
few  monasteries  were  tolerated  in  the  Peninsula  be- 
sides the  novitiates,  seminaries,  and  head  houses  of 
the  great  colonial  orders,  Carmelite,  Franciscan,  Au- 
gustines,  and  Dominicans.    During  the  Spanish  revo- 


lution, 1868  to  1875,  both  friars  and  Jesuits  were  so 
much  intimidated  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
velop their  influence  or  their  establishment,  though 
they  secretly  assisted  the  Carlists  and  the  Al- 
phonsists. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  treated  more  harshly  than 
the  monks.  They  were  first  expelled  from  Spain, 
and  their  churches,  colleges,  and  real  and  movable 
property  were  confiscated  by  order  of  a  Bourbon  king, 
Charles  III,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  made 
himself  popular  by  his  reforms,  by  the  remarkable 
public  works,  roads,  canals,  monuments,  academies, 
and  other  improvements  he  left  behind  him.  The 
Jesuits  reappeared  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  theo- 
cratic and  despotic  rule  of  the  worst  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  Ferdinand  VII,  between  1815  and  1830. 
They  were  turned  out,  like  the  friars  and  nuns  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Isabella  II  by  her  ablest 
minister  Mendizabal.  They  returned  toward  the  close 
of  the  reign.  The  restoration  after  1875  did  not  op- 
pose the  Jesuits,  whose  development  was  most  strik- 
ing after  the  Ferry  laws  had  driven  them  from  France. 
The  Jesuits  have  since  spread  their  colleges,  semi- 
naries, churches,  and  chapel  all  over  the  kingdom. 
They  have  founded  some  remarkable  establishments, 
including  a  Catholic  university  just  outside  of  Bilbao, 
the  liberal  capital  of  Biscay,  for  800  students;  a 
Spanish  Stoneyhurst  at  Chamartin,  close  to  Madrid, 
for  300  boys  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  their  fine 
church  and  seminary  of  "Los  Luises"  in  Madrid. 
They  have  received  from  the  Catholics  of  all  ranks 
donations  and  legacies,  many  old  abbeys  and  man- 
sions, and  palaces  full  of  treasures  of  art.  They  were 
allowed  to  complete  the  noble  structure  and  church 
raised  around  the  tower  in  which  their  founder,  San 
Ignacio,  was  bom  in  the  Basque  province  of  Guipuz- 
coa.  It  was  in  this  pile  that  the  Jesuits  assembled  the 
chief  officers  of  their  order  to  elect  their  general  a  few 
years  ago,  with  much  the  same  secret  ceremonial  as 
that  which  is  customary  in  the  Vatican  for  the  election 
of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  is  so  great  in  the  governing  classes  and  at 
court  that  they  excite  the  envy  of  the  secular  clergy 
and  of  the  other  orders.  There  are  in  Spain  at  pres- 
ent several  hundred  Jesuits,  31,000  friars,  and  28,549 
nuns. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  BOX:  At  Grace 
church,  New  York,  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  the  usual  Sun- 
day offering  had  been  collected,  the  collection  boxes  held 
$107,000. 

DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD:  The 
bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  died  on 
April  22,  thus  removing  within  a  few  months  of  one  another 
the  third  of  the  great  historic  triumvirate  of  the  English 
church,  whose  other  members  were  Bright  and  Creighton. 
William  Stubbs  was  born  in  1825,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of 
Knaresborough.  He  was  graduated  at  Christ  church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1848,  with  double  honors,  and  afterward  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  vicar  of  Navestock,  Es- 
sex, from  1850  to  1856,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1879,  Bishop 
of  Chester  in  1884,  and  since  1866  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  Curator  of  the 
Bodleian  and  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  council.  His 
historical  work  includes  "Select  Charters  and  Other  Illus- 
trations of  English  Constitutional  History"  (1870),  which 
was  followed  by  his  greatest  work,  "The  Constitutional 
History  of  England,"  issued  in  successive  parts  between 
1874-1878,  and  still  a  standard  authority.  Royalty  honored 
him  with  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Actress 

Lawrknck  Rkamxk,  in  the  New  York  Harftt't  Weekly 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

This  is  the  day  of  the  cosmopolitan  actress.  The 
slightest  degree  of  fame  in  their  own  countries  is 
enough  to  make  the  women  of  the  stage  turn  their  eyes 
longingly  to  other  lands  in  the  hope  of  triumphs  there. 


HKLBNB    ODILOH 

Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Eleonora  Duse  have  succeeded 
in  proving  everywhere  that  their  sphere  would  have 
been  too  closely  limited  by  the  frontiers  of  thdr  own 
countries.  Gabrielle  Rejane  accomplished  the  same 
triumph  in  Europe,  although  the  public  here  remained 
entirely  indifferent  to  her  rare  art,  which,  concealed 
from  so  many  by  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language, 
was  ignored.  Olga  Nethersole  is  said  to  have  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Paris,  where  Ada  Rehan  played  several  times 
before  scant  audiences  of  traveling  Americans  delight- 
ed to  hear  a  play  they  could  understand. 

Helene  Odilon,  who  is  actdng  now  in  New  York, 
will,  of  course,  be  seen  mainly  by  her  own  countrymen, 
and  although  she  has  come  to  a  strange  country,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  attempting  to  take  the  rank  of 
the  actress  for  all  markets.  She  stands  with  Ag^es 
Sorma  and  Elsa  Lehmann  at  the  head  of  the  German 
stage.  A  North  German  by  birth,  she  served  her  first 
conspicuous  apprenticeship  under  Ludwig  Bamay,  at 
his  theater  in  Berlin.  In  the  early  nineties  she  was 
called  to  the  Deutsches  Volks  theater  in  Vienna,  and 
succeeded  Adele  Sandrock  when  she  retired  from  her 
post  as  the  first  actress  of  that  theater  to  take  the  place 


left  vacant  at  the  Hofburg  by  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Wolter.  Ir.  Vienna,  Madame  Odilon  played  in  the 
large  rq)e  toire  of  the  theater,  which  is  catholic,  and 
drawn  nfarly  as  much  from  the  French  as  from  the 
German  drama.  In  Berlin,  the  ingenue  parts  had 
chiefly  fallen  into  her  hands,  and  her  teilents  there  were 
thought  to  be  best  suited  to  comedy.  In  Vienna,  she 
acted  Madame  Sans-Gene  and '  Marguerite  Gauthier, 
and  the  serious  parts  also  became  her  duty.  Her  fame 
grew  in  Germany,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
rieinrich  Conried  has  not  before  this  time  introduced 
her  to  the  patrons  of  his  theater,  who  rarely  have  to 
wait  so  long  to  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrities 
of  the  German  stage.  Madame  Odilon  has  acted  with 
success  in  London,  which  is  an  experience  that  few 
German  actresses  ever  enjoy. 

Madame  Odilon  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  at  the  Irving  Place  theater,  in  "The  Star,"  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Herman  Bahr,  a  dramatist  of  some  re- 
nown in  Vienna.  She  proved  before  she  had  been  on 
the  stage  ten  minutes  that  she  had  the  technique  of  her 
professic«i  at  her  finger-tips.  She  is  a  complete  mis- 
tress of  every  means  of  her  art,  and  is  more  than  or- 
dinarily handsome.  Her  face  is  not  very  expressive, 
but  her  gestures  are  always  eloquent,  and  in  her  smile 
is  beauty.  Her  methods  are  free  from  artificiality, 
and  her  aim  is  plainly  a  realism  made  effective  by  art. 
Her  comedy  is  irresistible  in  its  apparent  sponta- 
neity, and  she  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  laugh 
that  is  the  very  echo  of  gayety.  Sometimes  her  acting 
came  perilously  near  caricature,  but  only  in  those  mo- 
ments was  exaggeration  to  be  detected  in  her  style. 
Hers  is  the  kind  of  talent  that  comes  into  its  own 
through  gradual  development,  and  in  its  first  revela- 
tion here  there  was  not  the  least  element  of  the  quality 
that  has  been  called  ^^eatness.  But  she  is  an  attrac- 
tive and  agreeable  visitor,  who  will  increase  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  German  actor's  art  already  stands  at 
the  Irving  Place  theater. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjernson's  New  Play 
Herr  Paul  Lindau,  the  German  litterateur  and 
manager  of  the  Berlin  theater,  where  was  produced 
a  few  weeks  ago  Bjornson's  new  play,  "Pastor  Sang," 
has  contributed  an  account  of  the  play  to  the  New 
York  Independent.  The  drama  is  in  two  parts  and  is 
Bjornson's  most  important  literary  production.  The 
first  part  was  written  eighteen  years  ago,  the  second 
five.  Treating  of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  and  of 
the  anarchical  idea  respectively,  being  completely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  having  only  a  few  dramatis 
persona  in  common,  whose  second  appearance  is  after 
ten  years'  interval,  these  two  parts  have  but  one  claim 
to  organic  unity — viz.,  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  the 
same  mental  conception. 

Bjornson's  play,  for  some  time  after  its  publica- 
tion and  in  spite  of  its  great  literary  success  in  Ger- 
man-speaking countries,  did  not  tempt  theatrical  man- 
agers to  put  it  on  the  stage.  They  quite  failed  to  see 
the  real  dramatic  force  which  in  the  first  part  rivals 
a  profound  psychology  and  the  discussion  of  the 
furthest-reaching  thoughts.  After  waiting  for  eight- 
een years,  the  piece  was  produced  last  year  by  Paul 
Lindau,  at  the  Berlin  theater.  The  success  was  at 
once  phenomenal ;  for  six  months  it  has  held  this  stage 
and  has  been  played  nearly  a  hundred  times,  while 
other  theaters,  both  great  and  small,  throughout  Ger- 
many have  also  produced  it  with  the  like  success.  A 
very  different  history  belongs  to  the  production  of  the 
second  part  of  the  drama  in  Germany.  The  theatrical 
managers  were  most  eager  to  play  it,  but,  this  time, 
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the  obstacle  was  the  state  censor,  who  forbade  its  per- 
formance everywhere.  Only  a  few  private  thea- 
ters in  Germany  and  France  were  able  to  produce  it 
before  an  invited  audience ;  yet  the  sensaticm  aroused 
was  so  great  that  public  opinion  in  Germany,  aided  by 
authoritative  critics,  opened  a  veritable  campaigjn 
against  the  ruling  of  the  state  censor.  This  campaign 
k^ted  for  several  years,  and  increased  in  intensity  after 
each  private  performance.  An  interpellation  took 
place  in  the  rdchstag,  continuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  "Goethe  Bund,"  an  association  created  by  the 
indignant  movement  called  forth  by  the  "Heinze"  bill, 
and,  above  all,  ccmciliatory  negotiations  were  under- 
taken by  Paul  Lindau  which  led  to  the  state  censor's 
abandoning  his  opposition.  A  similar  good  fortune 
has  followed  the  play  to  Leipsic,  where  it  has  just  been  . 
performed;  and  at  the  present  time  all  the  towns 
throughout  Germany  are  preparing  to  put  it  on  the 
stage. 

Herr  Lindau  says  that  the  third  act  of  the  play  is 
the  most  remarkable.  Of  his  part  in  its  production  he 
says: 

I  divided  the  factory  men  into  ten  or  twelve  different 
groups,  took  each  single  group  in  hand,  g^ave  each  their 
cue,  prescribed  their  interruption  signs,  the  piano,  crescendo, 
forte,  and  decrescendo,  their  accord  and  disaccord.  I  have 
thrown  them  together,  tried  them  in  larger  sections,  and 
at  last  drilled  them  in  their  entirety,  and  so  I  hope  I  have 
right  well  succeeded  in  making  the  hard  masses  supple  and 
in  individualizing  them.  All  speeches  had  then  by  means 
of  this  sounding  board  the  best  effect.  The  music  was 
altogether  excellent.  I  had  chosen  Meyerbeer's  Fackel- 
tanz  (Dance  with  Flambeaux),  which  is  written  as  if  for 
that  purpose.  From  the  moment  when  Death  knocks  at 
the  door  I  must  give  up  any  attempt  at  describing  the  re- 
ception. In  the  forty  years  of  my  regular  theatergoing  I 
have  never  seen  anything  approaching  this.  The  horrible 
part  of  it  made  the  people  hold  their  breath  and  gasp.  Two 
or  three  weak  women  wanted  to  slip  out,  but  they  remamed 
standing  in  the  passage-way;  fear  wanted  to  drive  them 
away,  but  the  power  of  poetry  held  them  fast.  At  the  close 
of  the  act  a  storm  of  applause  broke  out,  than  which  no 
heartier,  or  even  as  hearty,  was  ever  heard  in  any  other 
theater. 


M.  Coquelin  on  the  Science  of  Acting 

Constant  Coqitkun,  in  New  York  Collier's  Weekly.  Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 
A  dozen  years  ago,  during  my  first  visit  in  this 
country,  I  wrote  a  paper  discussing  the  actor's  art. 
It  was  answered  by  Henry  Irving,  and  was  criticised 
by  many  actors  and  writers  in  America  and  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Indeed,  my  argument  that  an  actor 
should  rely  less  on  inspiration  than  on  science  en- 
countered so  much  opposition  and  resentment  that  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  fondness  on  the  part  of 
most  people  for  taking  a  sentimental  view  of  art.  It 
seemed  to  distress  a  good  many  playgoers  that  an 
actor  should  be  able  to  do  his  work  without  putting 
emotion  into  it.  This  prejudice,  extending  to  all  the 
arts,  is  conspicuously  true  in  the  case  of  the  writer.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  reputation  of  your  English 
novelist,  Anthony  Trollope,  has  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  revelation  of  his  habits  of  writing  made  in  the 
autobiography  published  after  his  death. 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  study  the  life  of 
Michael  Angelo?  If  you  have  not,  do  so.  You  will 
find  there  a  superb  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
fecundity  of  genius.  Think  of  the  variety  of  Michael 
Angelo's  achievements!  He  was  a  great  sculptor,  a 
great  painter  and  decorator ;  he  wrote  admirable  verse 
and  prose ;  he  was  a  shrewd  politician.  His  life  was 
full  of  activity.    He  was  indefatigable.    Do  you  sup- 


pose that  in  the  morning  when  he  walked  into  his 
studio  he  allowed  himself  to  dream  and  to  mope  ?  No. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  one  of  his  unfinished 
statues  must  have  roused  in  him  the  desire  for  con- 
quest. Can't  you  imagine  him,  that  powerful  nature, 
looking  at  a  piece  of  work  and  being  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fierce  desire  to  master  the  problems  it  repre- 
sented? He  must  have  approached  all  his  tasks  with 
splendid  energy,  planning,  changing,  destroying, 
building  up  again,  doing  everything  with  a  glorious 
passion.  A  genius  like  his  is  constantly  stimulated 
with  fresh  power.  The  very  sources  of  power  that 
nourish  it  seem  inexhaustible.  The  cant  that  we  hear 
so  often  about  the  artist's  moods  is  very  amusing,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  very  absurd.  Capacity  for  work  come* 
with  the  practise  of  work. 

•«• 
The  New  Paris  Salon 

Paris  Correspondence,  New  York  Tritune.      Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

The  salon  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
popularly  known  as  the  New  Salon,  was  officially 
opened  April  20,  by  President  Loubet.  The  salon, 
which  occupies  the  entire  west  wing  of  the  Grand 
Palace,  contains  pictures  showing  a  much  higher 
order  of  talent  and  greater  excellence  than  any  pre- 
vious exhibition  of  the  National  Society  since  it  se- 
ceded from  the  Old  Salon,  or  the  Society  of  French 
Artists,  in  1890.  There  are  two  thousand  works  in  the 
exhibition,  of  which  932  are  oil  paintings,  executed  by 
404  artists,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  Americans;  of 
these  twenty-five  Americans,  nine  are  women.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  artists  exhibit  pastels,  water 
color  drawings  or  miniatures;  of  these  eight  are 
Americans.  Everywhere  one  finds  vigorous  emula- 
tion and  wholesome  progress.  In  the  whole  show 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  work  to  which  the  most  cap- 
tious foreign  critic  could  apply  the  word  "decadent."" 
There  are  fewer  nudes  than  ever  before,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  none  of  them  are  tainted  by 
vulgarity. 

The  most  remarkable  work  in  the  salon  is  a  can- 
vas, less  than  a  yard  square,  by  Jean  Beraud,  which  is 
already  the  talk  of  Paris,  having  created  what  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  describe  as  a  sensation.  By  its  daring- 
conception,  masterful  coloring  and  technique,  no  less 
than  by  the  artist's  choice  of  a  harrowing  subject, 
verging  upon  the  sacrilegious,  this  picture  seems  to 
hypnotize  all  who  enter  the  room  in  which  it  hangs. 
Beraud's  memorable  "Modern  Christ,"  which  caused 
a  sensation  about  a  dozen  years  ago;  his  "Parisian 
Magdalen,"  and  his  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  are  alT 
surpassed  by  this  new  Christ  with  blue  eyes  and  au- 
burn hair,  crowned  with  thorns  and  clad  in  a  flowing 
scarlet  robe,  standing  at  bay  with  bare  and  bleeding 
breast,  confronted  by  an  infuriated  group  of  twentieth 
century  persecutors.  Around  the  Saviour's  waist  is  a 
rope  thrice  coiled,  being  pulled  tight  by  a  stalwart 
workman  in  corduroy  trousers,  who.  to  obtain  a  better 
purchase,  presses  his  upraised  knee  against  the  right 
thigh  of  the  Christ.  A  herculean  butcher,  with  brutal 
head  and  wearing  a  blood-stained  apron  and  having 
a  claspknife  and  steel  dangling  from  his  side,  is  draw- 
ing up  the  sleeve  from  his  forearm,  preparatory  to 
giving  the  ccup  de  grace.  An  oily,  sensual  stock- 
broker, wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  of  Liberty,  clothes 
of  the  latest  cut,  and  a  vulgar  profusion  of  jewelry, 
helps  to  adjust  the  rope  around  the  Saviour's  waist. 
A  Free  Mason  in  evening  dress,  white  tie,  and  wear- 
ing the  apron  and  insignia  of  the  thirty-third  degree, 
threatens   Jesus   with   his   clenched   fist.     A   harlot 
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clutches  a  lock  of  the  Saviour's  hair,  about  to  tear  it 
from  the  scalp.  There  are  uplifted  arms  and  hands 
holding  whips,  canes,  and  burning  torches.  The 
countenances  gleam  with  anger,  irony,  and  hatred. 
Almost  all  the  figures  are  represented  with  open 
mouths,  from  which  one  can  hear  in  imagination  ut- 
terances of  jeering  and  derision.  These  twentieth  cen- 
tury persecutors  are  students,  socialists,  and  artisans, 
all  the  more  disquieting  in  their  portraiture  because 
their  faces  resemble  those  of  prominent  men  in  French 
public  life.  This  strange  "Hie  Flagellavit"  is  unques- 
tionably Beraud's  masterpiece ;  but  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  the  daring  artist,  "Quo  vadis  ?" 

There  are  only  141  numbers  in  the  sculpture  de- 
partment of  the  salon,  and  of  these  Rodin's  superb 
Victor  Hugo,  represented  nude  and  reclining,  over- 
powers all  else.  St.  Marceau's  unfinished  statue  of 
Alphonse  Daudet  in  modem  morning  coat  is  a  strong 
piece  of  work,  which  promises  to  be  equal  to  the  mas- 
ter's best  achievements.  St.  Marceaux  also  exhibits 
a  prostrate  Felix  Faure,  intended  for  the  late  presi- 
dent's tomb  at  Pere  Lachaise,  and  also  a  clever  and 
truthful  bronze  bust  of  Professor  Pozzi,  the  distin- 
guished Parisian  surgeon  and  senator. 

Among  the  American  works  in  the  salon,  first  of 
all  should  be  mentioned  Edwin  A.  Abbey's  large  panel 
representing  "The  Maidens  and  the  Red  Knight," 
which  is  one  of  the  Grail  series  intended  for  the  Bos- 
ton public  library.  America's  reputation  in  the  salon 
rests  upon  three  women,  whose  works  are  far  ahead  of 
anything  exhibited  by  any  of  their  countrymen  this 
year,  barring  only  Mr.  Abbey's  Grail  picture.  The 
portrait  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Lee  Robbins  of  a  girl  in  a  white 
dress,  holding  in  her  hand  a  straw  hat,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  salon.  Another  American 
woman  who  wins  high  honors  in  the  present  salon  is 
Miss  Elizabeth  Nourse,  of  Cincinnati,  who  exhibits 
four  pictures  that  show  remarkable  qualities  of  de- 
sign and  color.  Her  "Woman  Returning  from 
Church  at  Penmarch"  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
pictures  in  the  salon.  Her  "Stable  at  St.  Leger"  has 
interior  light  effects  of  superior  order;  there  is  an 
inimitable  charm  in  the  two  little  children  in  bright 
red.  Miss  Florence  Este  has  pictures  of  a  field  of 
thistles  and  a  view  of  trees  in  springtime  which  sur- 
pass anything  in  the  same  line  exhibited  in  the  salon. 
Mr.  Abbey  and  these  three  American  women  admira- 
bly maintain  the  reputation  of  American  art  at  the 
present  salon,  and  for  this  they  merit  recognition  and 
commendation. 

Various  Topics 

DANIEL  C.  FRENCH:  The  designer  of  the  "Death  of 
the  Sculptor,"  a  great  work  in  bronze,  shown  at  the  World's 
fair;  of  the  Garfield  memorial  in  Fairmount  park,  Philadel- 
phia; the  Richard  M.  Hunt  memorial  in  Central  park,  New 
York,  and  other  monuments,  will  receive  a  commission  from 
the  Lawton  Monument  association  to  construct  a  memorial  to 
the  Indiana  general  who  died  in  the  Philippines.  The  asso- 
ciation now  has  $4,000  on  hand  and  efforts  are  now  making 
to  increase  it  to  ?6,ooo. 

IRVING  IN  "CORIOLANUS":  Mr.  Edward  Dithmar 
writes  from  London  that  Irving's  revival  of  "Coriolanus"  is 
"splendid  but  slow-moving,  lacking  something  of  the  life  and 
thrill  that  historical  tragedy  used  to  have;  but  there  is 
worthy,  cordial  praise  for  its  dignity  and  moderation  and  its 
historical  and  archaeological  accuracy.  Sir  Henry's  Caius 
Marcius  is  subtle  and  saturnine,  rather  than  august  and  he- 
roicj  but  he  has  some  fairly  superb  moments,  as  in  the  return 
from  victory  and  the  submissiCin  to  the  prayers  of  the  women 
in  the  Volscian  camp,  while  the  whole  portrayal  is  lucid  and 
interesting.  Not  so  much  may  be  said  for  Miss  Terry's  Vol- 
umnia.  but  even  she  scores  in  the  camp  scene." 


MISCELLANY 

The  German  "  Punch  " 

May  Strand Magtudiu,  London.     Condensed  for  PUBUC  OpnnOM 

Just  as  for  sixty  years  Punch  has  been  a  national 
institution  in  this  country,  so  has  Fliegende  Blatter 
been  a  national  institution,  parallel  in  almost  every 
way,  in  Germany;  though  for  a  period  shorter  by 
three  years.  For  while  our  own  Punch  first  offered 
itself  to  the  public  in  July,  1841,  it  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober, 1844,  that  the  German  Punch  began  its  equally 
and  similarly  brilliant  career.  And  just  as  our  own 
Punch  (to  speak  of  its  past  artists  alone)  records  with 
pride  the  names  of  Keene,  Leech,  Doyle,  Teimiel, 
du  Maurier,  and  H.  K.  Browne,  so  in  the  pages  of 
the  German  Punch  is  preserved  the  finest  work  of 
Braun,  Schwind,  lUe,  Spitzweg,  Busch,  Oberlander, 
and  Barth.    While  in  Steub  the  German  publication 


AN  OPTIMIST :  "Come,  Elaa,  and  tit  here  in  the  ehule." 

still  has  the  services  of  one  of  its  old  brigade,  a  man 
of  amazing  industry  as  well  as  of  remarkable  ability; 
in  parallel,  perhaps  (though  the  character  of  their 
work  is  wholly  different),  with  our  own  Linley  Sam- 
bourne,  whose  work  now  takes  the  place  of  honor 
lately  held  by  that  of  Sir  John  Tenniel. 

In  the  year  1843  Kaspar  Braun,  an  artist,  and 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dassauer  and  Braun, 
wood  engravers,  of  Munich,  left  his  firm  and  made  a 
fresh  partnership  with  Friederich  Schneider,  under  the 
style  of  Braun  and  Schneider.  The  idea  of  the  young 
firm  was  to  carry  wood-engraving  to  its  highest  pos- 
sible perfection,  and  with  the  view  of  making  an  out- 
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let  for  such  work  in  the  following  year  Fliegende 
Blatter  was  instituted.  And  truly  from  the  first  the 
paper  has  been  distinguished  for  superlative  excel- 
lence in  the  art  of  its  founders,  and  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  wood-engraving  is  in  most  places 
looked  upon  as  an  extinct  art,  Fliegende  Blatter  con- 
tinues to  give  many  fine  examples  every  week.  The 
last  number  for  1900,  for  instance,  now  before  us,  out 
of  nineteen  illustrations  has  eight  beautiful  wood- 
cuts, in  addition  to  the  title  design.  The  title  Fliegende 
Blatter  (Flying  Leaves)  was  first  conceived  as 
an  expression  of  the  idea  that  loose  sheets 
of  drawing  and  writings  had  blown  through 
the  office  window,  and  were  collected  to  make 
up  the  periodical;  the  words  having  the  col- 
lateral advantage  of  suggesting  the  publication  of 
fugitive  writings.  At  first  the  paper  dealt  freely  with 
political  matters,  but  of  late  years  all  political  allusion 
has  been  strictly  excluded.  Of  the  original  partners, 
Schneider  died  in  1864,  while  Kaspar  Braun  survived 
to  see  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  paper's  birth, 
dying  late  in  1879.  But  the  firm  is  still  Braun  and 
Schneider,  for  the  eldest  sons  of  the  old  partners  still 
carry  on  the  business  at  Munich. 

The  leading  artists  of  the  Fliegende  Blatter  today 
are  Hengeler,  Stockmann,  Gratz,  Roeseler,  Reinicke, 


AT  THE  UANCBUVRBB 
Perplexing    incident    during    drill 

Steub,  Schiessmann,  and  Kirchner.  Another  artist 
whose  work  is  lamiliar  both  in  England  and  America 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Fliegende  Blatter — Henry 
Mayer,  who  is  German  by  birth,  though  he  lives  in 
New  York.  Mayer  is  a  most  prolific  worker,  and  he 
has  a  very  free  and  smart  command  of  line,  as  well  as 
a  quaint  fancy. 

The  International  Anti- Duelling  Association 

New  York  TriiuHt.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Duelling,  long  forbidden  by  the  church  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  sanctioned  by  usage  and  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  courtesy  and 
discipline  in  the  relations  of  the  upper  classes  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  appears  at  length  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
disappearance  from  the  code  of  social  ethics.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  there  has  sprung  into  existence  an 
international  league  which,  cordially  indorsed  by  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  counts  among  its  organ- 
izers and  promoters  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  and 
most  distinguished  officers  of  the  countries  where 
single  combat  with  swords,  rapiers,  or  pistols  has  been 
regarded  until  now  as  the  only  methcKi  of  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  men  of  gentle  birth.    In 


France,  for  instance,  the  moving  spirits  of  the  league 
are  Prince  Louis  de  Broglie,  of  the  old  ducal  house  of 
that  name,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  army ;  General  de  la 
Racque  and  the  Count  du  Bourg.  In  Germany  and 
Austria  the  Catholic  parties,  which  comprise  in  their 
ranks  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of  the 
aristocracy,  have  taken  up  the  league  with  enthusiasm. 
In  Belgium,  members  of  the  ducal  houses  of  Croy  and 
of  Arenberg  have  joined  the  association,  as  have  also 
a  number  of  patricians  of  Rome  and  of  other  large 
Italian  cities. 

There  are  even  several  princes  of  blood  royal  in  its 
ranks,  prominent  among  the  number  being  the  Infante 
Alfonso  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
and  successful  generals  of  the  last  two  Carlist  wars. 
Both  the  minister  of  war  at  St.  Petersburg,  General 
Kuropotkin,  and  General  Dragomiroff,  the  most  popu- 
lar and  influential  commander  of  the  Russian  army, 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  have  lately  present- 
ed to  the  czar  a  strongly  worded  petition,  urging  him 
to  abolish  the  system  of  duelling  among  officers  of 
the  Russian  army  as  totally  unsuited  to  Russian  condi- 
tions of  life  and  to  Muscovite  usages.  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  in  receiving  some  time  ago  a  deputation 
of  the  Tyrolese  aristocracy  headed  by  Count  Brandis, 
expressed  himself  most  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
evils  of  duelling,  declaring  that  he  fully  shared  the 
views  of  the  deputation  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  the  suppression  of  the  practice.  Emperor  Will- 
iam, who  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  not  only  en- 
couraged the  custom,  but  actually  went  to  the  length 
of  writing  and  publishing  under  an  assumed  name  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show,  by  ingen- 
ious quotations  from  the  Bible,  that  duelling  was  an 
institution  that  had  received  divine  sanction,  has 
veered  round  to  the  other  extreme  in  more  recent 
years.  Not  only  has  he  issued  a  most  peremptory 
edict  against  duelling  in  the  army,  but  he  has  taken 
good  care  to  have  it  obeyed,  with  the  result  that  during 
the  last  year  only  four  duels  all  told  have  taken  place 
in  the  German  army,  only  one  of  which  resulted  in 
bloodshed. 

•«• 

Various  Topics 

AN  HOTEL  FOR  HORSES:  The  Boston  board  of 
health  has  authorized  the  erection  in  this  city  of  an  apart- 
ment house  for  horses.  It  will  cost  $250,000,  and  embodies 
several  entirely 'new  ideas.  According  to  plans,  the  exterior 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  232  feet  on  Lans- 
downe  street,  a  depth  of  98,  and  a  height  of  94.  There  will 
be  seven  floors,  each  with  six  separate  stables,  with  accom- 
modations for  five  horses,  carriage  house,  place  for  feed, 
and  room  for  attendants.  The  floors  will  be  reached  by 
large  elevators,  capable  of  lifting  a  complete  rig. — lion's 
Herald. 

GERMAN  WOMEN  AND  THE  GYMNASIUM:  That 
the  higher  education  of  women  progresses  even  in  Berlin, 
and  despite  the  fiat  of  the  German  emperor  that  woman 
should  confine  herself  to  "cooking,  church,  and  children,"  is 
shown  by  the  growth  of  the  gymnasium  course  of  study  for 
women,  established  in  that  city  seven  years  ago.  It  is  now 
on  a  permanent  footing,  with  its  future  assured  through 
having  just  become  self-supporting.  The  whole  period  of 
study  covers  at  present  four  and  one-half  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  certificate  equivalent  to  that  given  to  young  men 
graduates  of  the  old-established  gymnasiums  is  bestowed 
upon  those  completing  the  course.  The  attendance  the  past 
winter  has  comprised  seventy-one  girls,  mostly  daughters  of 
professional  men  and  officials. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


The  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck 

7IU  Lmu  Lettera  of  Biimarek.  Being  Letters  to 
Hii  Fiancee  and  Wife,  184&— 1889.  Authorized  by 
Ftince  Herbert  Ton  Bismarck  and  Translated  trom 
the  German  under  the  Supervision  ot  Charlton 
T.  Lewis.  Cloth,  pp.  437, 13.  New  Vork  :  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

Since  the  mania  for  the  publication  of 
love  letters  began  there  have  been  many 
exhibitions  of  bad  taste  (to  say  no 
more)  on  the  part  of  literary  executors 
and  publishers,  but  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  and  Hugo's  letters  there 
was  the  excuse  that  the  letters  con- 
tained something  that  bore  upon  the 
art  of  the  writer — something  in  which 
the  public  had  a  legitimate  interest 
No  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  the 
publication  of  these"  letters.  They  are 
love  letters  only,  containing  scant  ref- 
erence to  public  affairs,  and  giving,  so 
far  as  they  reveal  anything  of  the 
writer's  personality,  a  very  misleading 
impression  of  him.  That  Bismarck  was 
a  loving,  tender,  and  faithful  husband 
and  father  is  already  known:  the  fact 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  Bismarck  in 
which  the  world  is  interested;  he  re- 
mains the  man  of  blood  and  iron. 

The  letters  are  arranged  in  sections 
covering  Bismarck's  courtship,  while 
he  was  in  .the  Prussian  parliament  and 
federal  diet,  while  he  was  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  during  his  service  as  minis- 
ter-president and  chancellor.  Those  of 
the  first  period  are  simply  tender  let- 
ters that  no  one  ought  to  read.  Those 
of  the  parliamentary  period  yield  some 
fragments  of  interest,  as  when  Bis- 
marck wrote  (February  5,  1849): 
"Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  which  I 
received  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  the 
exhalation  and  noise  of  400  people,  to 
whom  I  had,  with  God's  help,  just  de- 
livered a  speech  which  was  re- 
ceived with  stormy  aproval.  Barschall 
brought  it,  and  I  read  it  under  a  stink- 
jng  lamp.  'When  a  sweet,  familiar  tone 
drew  me  from  the  awful  turmoil':  thus 
was  I  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from 
the  disorderly  proceedings,  and  with 
you  in  a  cosey,  little  room,  with  child 
and  mother,  with  water  boiling  for  tea 
and  nice  eggs.  It  will  be  a  hard  thing 
if  I  should  be  elected — this  life  with- 
out rest  in  the  heart." 

The  letter  of  September  3,  1870,  an- 
nouncing to  "Mrs.  von  Bismarck:  My 
dear  Heart,"  the  victory  of  Sedan  is  a 
remarkable  document,  remarkable  for 
its  absence  of  elation  or  excitement,  for 
its  matter-of-factness,  in  the  face  of  the 
great  victory  of  two  days  before. 

Vendresse,  Sept.  3,  1870. 
Day  before  yesterday  I  left  my  quar- 
ters here  before  dawn,  but  came  back  to- 
day, and  have  meanwhile  been  through 


the  g^reat  battle  of  Sedan  on  the  ist, 
in  which  we  took  some  thirty  thousand 
prisoners,  and  shut  the  remainder  of 
the  French  army,  which  we  had  chased 
ever  since  Bar-le-Duc,  into  the  fortress, 
where  they  had  to  surrender,  with  the 
Emperor,  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  five 
yesterday  morning,  after  I  had  dis- 
cussed the  terms  of  capitulation  with 
Moltke  and  the  Fren'ch  generals  till 
one  o'clock.  General  Reille,  whom  I 
know,  called  me  up  to  say  that  Napo- 
leon wished  to  speak  with  me.  With- 
out washing  or  breakfast,  I  rode  to- 
wards Sedan,  found  the  emperor  in  an 
open  carriage  with  three  adjutants,  and 
three  more  at  hand  in  the  saddle,  on 
the  main  road  before  Sedan.  I  dis- 
mounted, saluted  him  as  politely  as  in 
the  Tuileries,  and  asked  his  commands. 
He  desired  to  see  the  king.  I  told  him, 
as  was  true,  that  his  majesty's  quarters 
were  fourteen  miles  away,  at  the  place 
where  I  am  writing  now.  Upon  his 
question,  whither  he  should  betake  him- 
self, I  offered  him,  since  I  was  un- 
familiar with  the  reg^ion,  my  quarters 
in  Donchery,  a  village  on  the  Maas 
close  to  Sedan;  he  accepted  them,  and 
drove,  escorted  by  his  six  Frenchmen, 
by  me,  and  by  Carl,  who  meanwhile 
had  ridden  after  me,  through  the  lovely 
■  morning,  towards  our  lines.  He  was 
distressed  before  reaching  the  place, 
because  of  the  possible  crowds,  and 
asked  me  if  he  might  not  stop  at  a 
lonely  workinan's  house  on  the  road. 
I  had  it  examined  by  Carl,  who  reported 
that  it  was  wretched  and  dirty.  "Ifim- 
porte,"  said  Napoleon,  and  I  mounted 
with  him  a  narrow,  rickety  stairway. 
In  a  room  ten  feet  square,  with  a  fig- 
wood  table  and  two  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  we  sat  an  hour,  the  others  stay- 
ing below.  A  mighty  contrast  to  our 
last  interview,  in  '67,  at  the  Tuileries. 
Our  conversation  was  difficult,  if  I 
would  avoid  touching  on  things  which 
must  be  painful  to  those  whom  God's 
mighty  hand  had  overthrown.  Through 
Carl,  I  had  officers  brought  from  the 
city,  and  Moltke  requested  to  come. 
We  then  sent  out  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
connoitre, and  discovered,  a  couple  of 
miles  off,  at  Fresnoi's,  a  little  chateau. 
The  Cuirassier  body  -  g^uards  were 
meanwhile  brought  up,  and  there  we 
concluded  the  capitulation  with  Wimp- 
fen,  the  French  general-in-chief.  By  its 
terms  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
French — I  do  not  yet  know  the  number 
more  exactly — become  our  prisoners, 
with  everything  they  have.  The  two  pre- 
ceding days  cost  France  one  hundred 
thousand  men  and  an  emperor.  He 
started  early  this  morning  for  Wil- 
helmshohe,  at  Cassel. 

It  is  an  event  in  universal  history,  a 
triumph  for  which  we  will  thank  God 
the  Lord  in  humility,  and  which  is  de- 
cisive of  the  war,  even  though  we  must 
continue  to  prosecute  it  against  head- 
less Ffance. 


Egypt  and  the  Sudan 

£^*l  »iid  tht  HnUtrlMnd.  By  f  rbdbric  Waltbk 
ruLiEB.  Cloth,  pp.  333,  fe.so.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  volume  does  not  in  any  sense  sup- 
plement the  many  excellent  books  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject,  modem 
Egypt,  but  it  is  to  be  welcomed  because 
it  gives  a  good  brief  account  of  events 
following  the  intervention  of  the  pow- 
ers, the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  un- 
der enlightened,  if  selfish,  control,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  Mr.  Fuller 
writes  from  a  long  personal  knowledge 
of  Egypt  and  its  people,  and  his  volume 
pays  far  more  attention  to  the  latter 
than  any  recent  writer  has  done  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Penfield,  who,  in 
"Present  Day  Egypt,"  treated  the  peo- 
ple as  though  they  were  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  political  problems  for 
which  they  are  most  frequently  ignored. 
In  an  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Fuller 
insists  upon  treating  Cyprus  as  "a  part 
of  the  greater  question  of  the  nearer 
east,"  and  he  is  quite  convinced  that 
France  got  much  the  best  of  the  bargain 
by  which  Great  Britain  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  island  while  France  was 
given  a  free  hand  in  Tunis. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  Egypt  has  benefited  materially 
and  morally  from  the  effects  of  British 
rule.  This  is  now  a  familiar  story.  As 
to  the  future,  he  is  quite  hazy.  A  pro- 
tectorate, formally  proclaimed,  is,  in  his 
opinion,  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  at 
the  same  time  "it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
Sudan  partly  governed  by  her  majesty 
without  an  Egyptian  base."  Of  course 
it  is,  and  in  what  important  respect 
w(3uld  the  actual  situation  be  changed 
by  the  proclamation  of  a  protectorate? 
England  may  complacently  "let  well 
enough  alone"  in  Egypt 

The  story  .of  events  following  the 
downfall  of  Omdurman  is  soon  told. 
The  death  of  the  khalifa  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Osman  Digna  were  to  be  de- 
sired for  England's  peace  of  mind,  but 
they  were  events  which  merely  sealed 
what  had  been  all  but  accomplished  be- 
fore. All  the  unfavorable  things  we 
have  been  told  about  the  Sudan  are  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Fuller.  It  is  merely  a 
malarious  desert.  The  cliqiate  grows 
wotse  and  worse  as  southern  districts 
are  reached,  until  at  Fashoda  80  per 
cent  of  the  troops  are  incapacitated  by 
fever,  and  "the  Egyptian  cavalry,  when 
returning  to  Omdurman  from  the  Blue 
Nile,  were,  almost  to  a  man,  incapaci- 
tated by  fever."  Such  a  climate  may 
well  be  called  "a  very  serious  factor, 
and  one  which  must  greatly  retard 
speedy  progress  in  the  Sudan." 

Briefer  Notices 
"The  Curious  Career  of  Roderick 
Campbell,"  by  Jean  N.  Mcllwraith,  is  a 
stirring  tale  of  Scotland's  fight  for  the 
young  Pretender  from  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end  at  Cullo- 
den.  The  hero,  Gilbert  Forsythe,  joins 
the  Stuart  ranks  when  a  mere  lad,  all 
for  the  love  of  an  ardent  little  Jacobite 
above  hkn  in  station.  He  afterward 
abandons  a  lost  cause  for  New  York 
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and  Canada,  where,  as  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  he  takes  part  in  the  war 
between  the  French  and  English  for 
possession  of  "New  France."  Mont- 
calm, Bongainville,  and  Legardeur  de 
Saint-Pierre  are  given  conspicuous 
places  in  the  story,  but  none  of  the  his- 
torical personages  are  half  so  interest- 
ing as  the  Falstaffian  Roderidc  Caotp- 
bell,  who  is  iotroduced  to  us  as  the  wri- 
ter's grandfather's  great-uncle.  (Oloth, 
pp.  287,  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell  has  written 
a  remarkably  good  story  of  the  early 
days  of  California,  presenting  a  side  of 
that  life  hitherto  neglected.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Spanish  nabobs,  of  iht  ad- 
venturers of  rank  and  of  the  manner  of 
Kfe  they  lived.  The  first  scenes  of 
English  country  life  and  Oxford  days 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  John  Charity 
and  his  foster  brother,  a  young  English 
nobleman,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
well-loved  country  for  the  far-off  Eldo- 
rado. The  latter  half  of  the  story  is 
mainly  taken  up  with  the  pathetic  ro- 
mance of  the  Spanish  Magdalena. 
There  is  great  strength  in  the  author's 
reserve  in  relating  his  cleverly  devised 
adventures,  and,  at  times,  grace  and 
beauty  in  his  language.  (Cloth,  pp. 
3S6,  $1.50.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Mrs.  Ward  has  made  the  servant 
problem  the  subject  of  a  most  amusing 
satire  which  distinctly  points  more  than 
one    moral.     The    dependence    of    the 


family  happiness  upon  efficient  service 
at  the  range  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  "The  Successors 
of  Mary  the  First."  We  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  book,  both  to  mistresses 
and  maids,  and  invoke  the  blessings  of 
heaven  on  Mary  the  First  and  her  last 
successor,  Kathia  Maiden.  May  their 
tribe  increase.  (By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  Ward.  Cloth,  pp.  267,  $1.50. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  noteworthy  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Sun  and  other 
newspapers  .reviewing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  in  all 
branches  of  science,  war,  literature,  and 
religion,  have  now  been  published  in  the 
permanent  form  which  their  importance 
fully  deserved.  In  the  choice  of  au- 
thors those  writers  were  enlisted  who 
could  give  the  most  authoritative  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  allotted  to  them, 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace  writing  upon 
Evolution,  which  he  places  in  the  "front 
rank"  of  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the 
century;  Professor  Williams  upon 
Chemistry;  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  Archaeology;  Sir  Joseph  Nor- 
man Lockyer,  Astronomy;  Professor 
Edward  Cairo,  Philosophy;  Professor 
William  Osier,  Medicine;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen,  Surgery;  Elihu  Thompson,  Elec- 
tricity; President  T.  C.  Mendenhall, 
Physics;  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  War;  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  Naval  Ships;  Andrew 
Lang,  Literature;  Thomas  C.  Clarke, 
Engineering;   Cardinal   Gibbons,  Rabbi 


Gottheil,  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Alleii,  aad 
Goldwin  Smith,  Religion.  The  voltuoe 
lacks  only  a  chapter  on  the  social 
changes  of  the  century  to  make  it  com- 
plete. (Cloth,  pp.  582,  $2.5a  Harper 
&  Bros..  New  York.) 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Ca 
(New  York)  have  issued  a  new  (the 
ninth  English)  edition  of  "Natural 
Philosophy,"  a  translation  and  amplifi- 
cation of  Ganot's  "Cours  Elementaire 
de  Physique,"  by  Professor  E.  Atkin- 
son, whose  work  at  his  death  was  taken 
up  by  Professor  A.  W.  Reinold.  The 
book  has  long  been  a  standard  elemen- 
tary treatise,  and  its  successive  revis- 
ions, which  have  included  new  illustra- 
tions and  the  addition  of  new  matter  in 
the  text,  enable  it  to  keep  its  position  as 
one  of  the  best  "all  round"  text  and  ref- 
erence books  on  physics.  (Qoth,  pp. 
752.) 

Those  who  are  amused  by  the  typical 
sailor  yarn,  that  compound  of  improb- 
ability, grotesque  situations,  and  cheer- 
ful indifference  to  consistency,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  pleased  with  "Starboard 
Lights,"  by  A.  B.  Hawser,  master. 
The  stories  are  excellent  examples  of 
their  class,  and  provide  a  great  deal  of 
true  humor  both  in  metaphor  and  nar- 
rative. The  volume  is  not  composed 
entirely  of  sailor  yams,  but  also  con- 
tains some  clever  weird  stories  and 
several  fishing  sketches.  (Qoth,  pp. 
226.    Quail  &  Warner,  New  York.) 


COMPLETE    CYCLOPAEDIA    FOR    1900 

Freely  Sent  on  Approvetl  to    **  Public    Opinion "  R-eaderis 


A  practical  Cyclopaedia 
covering  the  world's  his- 
tory for  the  last  year  of 
the  Century,  and  keeping 
one  abreast  of  the  times 
on  all  subjects.  Conveni- 
ent in  form,  low  in  price. 
An  indispensable  volume 
for  all  cultured  men  and 
women. 


Intern  afional 
year  *BooK, 

A  CycIopcLedia  <tf  the  World's 
progress  in  every  department 
^    knowledge    for      the     year 

1900 


This  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  can  be 
used  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  cyclo- 
paedia. It  is  a  very  useful 
book  to  searchers  for  that 
sort  of  information  con- 
cerning recent  events 
which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  encyclopaedias. 


A    VOLUME    R.ICH    IN    PR.ACTICAL    INFOR.MIATION 

The  Internaktionat,!  Year  Book  is  something  more  than  a  bare  record  of  facts,  or  a  compilation  of  statistics, 
the  object  being  to  discuss  as  well  the  debated  questions  of  the  year  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  fairly  the  opposing 
views.  Advancement  along  the  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  has  been  carefully  noted,  and  the  volume  is 
especially  full  on  recent  Biography.     It  is  a  practical,  complete,  convenient,  and  reliable  Cyclopaedia. 


A  Census  Volume 

This  contains  as  far  as  are  obtainable  interesting  and 
important  statistics  gleaned  from  the  Census  of  1900. 

Low  Price 

This  Is  a  Cyclopsedia  low  in  price,  but  late  in  infor- 
mation. 


A  Conxplete  Index 

An  important  feature  will  be  a  complete  index. 

A  Century  Volun\e 

An  important  article  on  the  progress  of  the  past  cent- 
ury in  every  department  of  human  knowledge— Chem- 
istry, Medicine,  etc. 


PRICES  AND  BINDINGS 
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ladependeace  and  Shamrock  II 

Seitnti/U  Amtriean^  Ne«r  York 

It  must  be  confessed  that  th^  sail 
plan  of  Independence  is  very  impressive. 
We  were  prepared  for  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  last  contestants,  but  not  for 
such  an  increase  as  this.  The  ring  or 
cap  of  the  mainmast  is  108  feet  and  the 
topmast  is  150  feet  above  the  deck, 
while  the  head  of  the  topsail  will  be 
172  feet  7  inches  above  the  same  level. 
What  these  dimensions  are  can  best  be 
realized  when  'it  is  stated  that  were 
Independence  to  range  alongside  the 
center  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  the  top- 
mast would  be  level  with  the  passenger 
foot-walk,  while  the  peak  of  the  dub- 
topsail  would  tower  20  feet  above 
the  top  chord  of  the  trusses.  Compared 
with  Shamrock  and  Columbia  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  gain  in  sail  area  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  greater  height. 
The  base  line  from  end  of  bowsprit  to 
end  of  boom  is  only  syi  feet  greater 
than  that  of  Columbia,  and  is,  indeed,  4 
feet  less  than  that  of  Shamrock.  In 
height,  however,  there  is  a  gain  of  11 
feet  over  Columbia  and  not  less  17^  feet 
over  Shamrock.  The  English  yachting 
journals  are  crediting  Shamrock  II  with 
a  base  line  of  185  feet,  which  is  exactly 
that  of  Independence,  and  a  mast  meas- 
urement of  148  feet.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  this  measurement  is  over  all 
or  whether  it  is  from  the  deck.  The 
Shamrock's  boom  is  given  as  112  feet, 
or  354  feet  longer  than  that  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  as  the  measurement  from  the 
forward  side  of  the  mast  to  end  of 
bowsprit  of  Shamrock  is  said  to  be  71 
feet,  as  against  74.5  feet  in  Independence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mast  of  Shamrock 
is  to  be  placed  several  feet  further  for- 
ward and  that  she  will  probably  show 
a  larger  area  in  her  mainsail. 

Pi«sa  Diipatch,  Dombanon,  April  90 

Shamrock  II  was  successfully  launched 
this  afternoon  at  Denny's  yards.  Lady 
Duflerin  christened  the  new  challenger, 
which  looked  spick  and  span  in  its  coat 
of  white  paint  trimmed  with  green, 
while  her  manganese  bottom  shone  like 
a  mirror. 

When  the  yacht  is  viewed  in  profile 
the  most  striking  feature  is  the  extreme 
fineness  of  her  ends.  The  overhangs 
fore  and  aft  are  drawn  out  to  excep- 
tional length,  and  the  waterline  under- 
neath looks  deceptively  short.  Her  fin 
is  of  the  medium  length,  probably  thir- 
ty feet  at  the  extreme  measurement, 
and  is  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
pronounced  rocker.  Without  doubt, 
the  chief  characteristic  desig;n  is  the 
manner  in  which  her  beam  is  thrown 


right  forward,  almost  into  the  eyes  of 
the  boat.  The  forward  deck  lines  are 
carried  out  full  well  into  the  overhang, 
and  the  drawing  in  does  not  start  until 
half  way  between  the  mast  and  the 
stern.  From  about  the  mast  it  runs 
aft  in  a  long  easy  curve  and  goes  out 
into  the  longest  and  finest  counter  ever 
seen  in  a  cup  challenger,  the  breadth 
at  the  tafiFrail  being  only  about  seven 
feet.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  weight 
the  stem  is  snubbed  off,  leaving  a  small, 
flat,  triangular  surface  under  the  bow- 


ner  the  virtues  of  the  machines  which 
were  entered.  The  race  was  intended 
as  a  test  of  endurance,  and  not  of 
speed.  In  fact,  the  law  of  the  state, 
which  limits  speed  to  eight  miles  an 
hour  within  city  and  village  limits,  and 
to  fifteen  outside,  prevented  anything 
like  a  show  of  the  possibilities  of  fast 
traveling.  What  owners  and  possible 
buyers  care  most  about  is  the  ability  of 
a  self-propelled  carriage  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  extended  journey, 
and  arrive  with  certainty  at  its  destina- 
tion. And  inasmuch  as  a  hundred  miles 
is  about  as  long  a  run  as  most  persons 
would  be  likely  to  make  in  a  single 
day,  for  either  business  or  pleasure, 
a  course  of  that  length  ought  to  reveal 
as  fully  as  could  be  wished  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  machines  tested. 
Then,  too,  part  of  the  route  selected  by 
the  club  lay  through  the  north  part  of 
the  island,  which  is  far  from  level.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  events  was  a  special 
hill-climbing  contest 
A  significant  feature  of  the  race  was 


PIFTBKN  TBARB'  DBVBLOPMBNT  OP  TBB  RACINa  YACHT 

A*  (ho  wn  by  a  comparison  of  "  Qalatea  "  (cutter,  1886)  and  **  Independence  "  <cutter-«loop,  1901) 


Sprit.  Summing  up,  the  challenger  un- 
doubtedly has  the  finest  lines  ever 
turned  out  of  the  Clyde.  She  undoubt- 
edly has  a  hull  that  will  be  easily  given. 
Her  beam  will  give  her  a  good  deal  of 
stability,  but  she  will  sail  tender. 

The  AutomobileTRace 

New  York  TVHiau 

The  contest  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Long  Island  Automo- 
bile club  last  week  was  designed  to 
ascertain  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man- 


the  fact  that  most  of  the  entries  were 
made  by  manufacturers,  and  not  by 
members  of  the  club.  The  makers  of 
the  machines  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  powers  of  endurance  possessed 
by  their  products  to  court  a  hard  trial. 
No  doubt  there  are  minor  problems 
concerning  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  such  vehicles  yet  to  be  solved  by 
experience  and  study,  but  it  is  evident 
that  already  a  degree  of  efficiency  has 
been  reached  which  justifies  the  steadily 
growing  popular  demand. 
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NEWS   OF    THE    Y^EK 


MONDAY,   APRIL   22 

Domestic. — Aguinaldo  talked  to  an 
interviewer  of  his  efforts  toward  the 
pacification  of  the  Philippines. 

Foreign.  —  The  British  war  loan 
proved    a    g^reat    success,    being    five 

times    oversubscribed    in    England 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  died. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  23 

Domestic.  —  Many  requests  have 
been  made  by  Chinese  to  Mr.  Rockhill 
and    General    Chaffee    that    American 

troops  should  not  be  withdrawn The 

president  appointed  Colonel  Henry  M. 
Robert  chief  of  engineers  and  Colonel 
George  B.  Davis  judge  advocate-gen- 
eral   of    the    army. 

Foreign. — An  imperial  decree  has 
appointed  a  number  of  Chinese  officials 
to  report  on  the  question  of  reforms. 
..  General  Liu  has  withdrawn  before 
the  advance  of  the  French  and  German 
troops. 
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WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   24 

Domestic. — Insurgents  in  the  Philip- 
pines continue  to  surrender  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to   the   American   government. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL   2$ 

Domestic. — The  Cuban  commission- 
ers were  received  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley;  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
with  the  delegates  was  turned  over  to 
Secretary  Root,  who  made  't  plain  to 
them  that  no  modification  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  could  be  expected. 

Foreign.  —  One  hundred  and  fifty 
people  were  killed  and  wounded  as 
the  result  of  the  explosion  of  chem- 
icals in  the  Griesheim  electro-chemical 
works,  near  Griesheim,  Germany.... A 
financial  panic  is  prevailing  in  Japan, 
more  than  twenty  banks  closing  at 
Osaka  and  elsewhere. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  26 

Domestic. — The  administration  has 
learned  the  views  of  senators  regarding 
an  isthmian  canal  treaty. . .  .The  Cuban 
commissioners  had  another  conference 
with  Secretary  Root.  ...The  president 
reappointed  George  R.  Bidwell  "collec- 
tor of  customs  for  the  district  of  New 
York The  baseball  season  was  offi- 
cially opened  in  several  cities. 

Foreign. — The  empress  dowager  of 
China  was  relieved  of  her  public  func- 
tions by  the  newly  created  board  of  na- 
tional administration. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL    2/ 

Domestic. — A  drill  of  native  troops 
was  held  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico ;  the 

soldiers  made  a  good  showing The 

Cuban  commissioners  had  a  final  and 
decisive  interview  with  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  at  which  trade  relations  were 
discussed;  the  president  assured  them 
that  after  they  had  formed  their  gov- 
ernment he  would  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  question. 

Foreign. — Count  von  Waldersee  re- 
ported that  the  German  force  had  at- 
tacked the  Chinese  near  Hai-Shan- 
Kwan  and  had  driven  them  into  Shan- 
Se  province  with  heavy  losses. 

SUNDAY,    APRIL   28 

Domestic. — A  detachment  of  Ameri- 
cans under  Captain  Wilson  Chase,  of 
the  Twenty-first  infantry,  surprised  the 
camp  of  the  insurgent  General  Cailles, 
in  southern  Luzon,  and  nearly  captured 
the  rebel  leader;  pursuit  of  the  insur- 
gents is  kept  up  continuously. 

Foreign. — C  o  u  n  t  von  Waldersee 
transmitted  to  Berlin  official  reports  of 
the  defeat  of  General  Liu  by  the  Ger- 
mans under  General  Kettler  near  the 
great  wall,  showing  heavy  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  Chinese  forces. 
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The  BnsineBB  Situation 
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THE  GENEBAL  StTUATION 

Sum's  Rnitw,  New  York,  April  37 

Business  continues  very  brisk  for 
the  season  in  the  face  of  some  draw- 
backs which  at  times  might  cause 
marked  interruption.  Chief  of  these 
is  the  floods  in  many  directions  which 
have  interfered  with  railroad  opera- 
tions and  interrupted  the  distribution 
of  merchandise,  and  the  weather  all 
over  the  east  has  been  adverse  to  an 
increase  of  retail  trade.  Bank  clear- 
ings, however,  show  that,  while  specu- 
lation has  been  heavy,  there  must  have 
been  a  well  sustained  volume  of  legiti- 
mate business.  Reports  from  the  in- 
terior show  special  strength  in  condi- 
tions through  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Ohio,  and  the  future  is  full  c'  prom- 
ise unless  there  is  misfortune  v/iih  the 
crops. 

OtON  AND  STEEL 

Much  unfavorable  comment  has  ap- 
peared regarding  the  advance  in  steel 
rails  to  $28.  Yet  the  change  is  only 
in  keeping  with  recent  increases  in 
prices  of  pig  iron  and  billets.  Pig  iron 
is  more  quiet,  with  little  taken  for  de- 
livery beyond  July  i.  Domestic  busi- 
ness in  principal  lines  of  manufactured 
steel  is  so  active  as  to  discourage  for- 
eign buying,  but  machinery  and  spe- 
cialty mills  are  exporting  freely.  It  is 
reported  from  Pittsburg  that  mills  are 
not  crowded  by  demand  to  the  extent 
noticed  in  1899,  but  productive  capacity 
has  largely  exanded. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

After  a  prolonged  period  of  waiting 
for  definite  crop  news  the  cereal  mar- 
kets suddenly  awoke  to  unusual  ac- 
tivity. Much  of  the  increased  trading 
and  sharp  advance  in  prices  resulted 
from  clever  manipulation  by  a  single 
western  speculator  who  compelled  the 
short  contingent  to  cover  May  corn 
contracts  at  the  highest  prices  of  the 
season.  In  four  weeks  western  receipts 
of  corn  amounted  to  only  6,148,755 
bushels,  against  16,153,797  last  year.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  foreign  buying 
decreases  at  the  present  exceptionally 
high  level  of  prices.  Wheat  has  also 
risen  sharply,  partly  in  sympathy  with 
corn,  but  there  was  bad  news  regarding 
the  German  crop,  and  some  damage 
occurred  at  the  West. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Wool  is  fairly  steady,  and  this  is  the 
best  that  can  be  said.  Eastern  markets 
are  quiet,  with  light  demand  from  the 
mills.  There  is  less  disposition  to  se- 
cure raw  material  in  advance  of  needs, 
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although  much  faith  is  expressed  re- 
garding the  stability  of  prices.  Cotton 
responds  slowly  to  indications  of  dam- 
age on.  plantations,  for  the  old  crop 
comes  into  sight  freely,  and  heavy 
losses  in  British  exports  of  goods  and 
yarns  do  not  promise  a  vigorous  for- 
eign demand  for  raw  material. 

STAP',E  PRICES 

A/r,  i6,  iijot.    <4/r,  37,  lyoo. 

Flour,  itrchc.  wint ti-vta^hii    «3.35(S^3.4b 

Wheat,  No.  9  red  81  Xc.  j6y,c. 

Com.  No.  9  mixed mHc  47C. 

Oats,No.2 3iJ4c.  aSc. 

Rye.  No.  3  Western 61c.  6ic. 

Cotion,  Mid.  upld 8  5-i6c.  913-100. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 i%c.  iiic 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa. X tAlS^sc  30c. 

Wool,  No.  I  cinbg i6c.  34(S'35c. 

Pork  mess  new $15.00^16.00  $z3.as/^Si3.75 

Lard, prime,  contH 8.60c.  7-75C. 

Butter,  ex    creamery aoc.  18c. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.O.F....  iiKffliac.  iiHc 

Sugar,  cell  tnf.  96^ 43.16c.  4  13-33C. 

Sugar,  Kranulated 5.45c.  5. '50. 

Coffee,  No.  7  job'e  lots  ..        6Hc.  8^c. 

Petroleum,  rfd  gaj 7.50c.  0.30c. 

■Iron,  Bess,  pig ti7(!E<i7.3s        ^4.00 

*S(eel  billets,. ton $34(0^4.50        I33.C0 

Steel  rails     (e8.oo  <3S.co 

Copper,  lake  lag.  lb 17.000.  17.00c. 

3t««a,lb  4-37XO-  4.7'>c. 

Tin.lb 36.00C,  30.00C. 

'Pittsburg. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  numbered  215 
in  the  United  States,  against  204  last 
year,  and  26  in  Canada  against  22  last 
year. 

* 

Financial 

THE    MOmV  MAUUTT 
Brrndttrttft,  N*w  York,  April  tfj 

Last  Saturday's  bank  statement  gave 
point  to  the  belief  that  money  is  being 
attracted  to  New  York,  and  this  week 
there  has  been  further  evidence  of  such 
a  movement,  one  of  the  features  being 
the  placing  of  considerable  blocks  of 
funds  for  out  -  of  -  town  institutions. 
Chicago  banks  were  notably  heavy 
lenders  on  time.  This  oflFset  the  eflfect 
of  the  shipments  of  gold  due  to  Ameri- 
can subscriptions  to  the  British  war 
loan,  the  withdrawals  from  the  treasury 
for  the  week  amounting  to  $1,500,000. 
The  call-loan  market  was  consequently 
well  supplied,  though  4@4}4  per  cent 
were  the  rates  for  the  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions, the  extremes  being  3@s  per 
cent.  Time  money  was  offered  with 
sufficient  freedom  at  4  per  cent  for 
short  and  4j4  per  cent  for  long  periods, 
the  principal  inquiry  being  for  loans 
running  five  to  six  months.  Mercantile 
paper  is  still  quiet,  the  supply  of  accep- 
table names  not  being  large  and  the 
buying  demand  destricted. 

BANK    CLEARINGS 

Though  the  week's  bank  clearings 
are  somewhat  less  than  last  week's 
record-breaking  figures,  they  are  still 
very  heavy,  being  $2,9.35,195.221.  a  Joss 
of  but  3.7  per  cent,  while  gaining  69.5 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  week 
one  year  ago  and  61.7  per  cent  over  the 
figures  of  this  week  in  1899.  At  New 
York  cleaVings  were  very  heavy,  103 
per  cent  over  the  figures  of  this  week 
one  year  ago.  Outside  New  York  ex- 
changes for  the  week  were  10.8  per 
cent  under  those  of  last  week,  but  13.2 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  same  period  in 
1900. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

Activity  on  an  enormous  scale  con- 
tinues to  rule  in  the  New  York  stock 


A  year  ago  a  noted  physician  wrote  of  the  Columbia  Bevel-Gear  Chainless 
bicycle  as  follows: 

"//  ttrff€tly  tnftUmtntt  *nd  earriti  ta  tkt  limit  tf 

The  Columbia  Bevel-Oear  Chainless  for  1901  presents  a  still  more  perfect 
combination  of  means  and  appliances  for  enabling  the  rider  to  make  the  most 
of  his  power.  Its  characteristics  are  lightness,  streng^,  durability,  beauty,  and 
it  will  always  be  found  fit  for  duty,  always  at  its  best    i>rice,  $75.00. 

All  that  has  been  accomplished  towards  making  chain  wheels  more  perfect 
is  exemplified  in  the  new  Columbia  Chain  models.    Price.  $50.00. 

The  Columbia  Cushion  Frame  for  either  chainless  or  chain  models  prevents  jolts, 
jars  and  vibrations,  greatly  promoting  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  cycling.  Pnet 
$S.0O  rmtra.  Columbia  Tire  or  Hub  Coaster  Bralce  for  either  chainless  or 
chain  models.    Pri«9  9B.OO  eattra. 

Art  Cmimlogut/rte  ^  dea.ert  gr  fy  immil/*r  imo-<tnt  ttmmf. 

COLUHBIA  SALES  DEPARTHENT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DOMINION  LINE  toEUROPL 


— BOSTON- 

Queenstown— Liverpool 

Fiwt  '\\\  iTi->i T-«-  P.TsMncrr  Stpsmrrn 
cr<.4MUi^  the  Alinjtlc  ubtier  1  days. 
'Conuonwraltb."  <new>  13,000  ton*. 
8.8.  "Kew  EB^taDd,"  I0.«roions. 

h.S.  ••Cuudft,"  9.000  tooa. 

Portland-Oueenstown-Liverpool 

fc.S,  "Dflinlnton."  S.^.  "Taneont^r," 
b.S.  "lambroiiuui." 

Unexcelled  Senlre — Moderate  IlaM.     For  ratea, 
fiallliitta  uid  illuktrat«d  fulJer,  address 

DOMINION    LINE 

77  Stat«  bL.  Hoskm        1123  B'way.  N.  Y. 
69  l>rsrl)orn  SU,  Chi.  ■£■<> 

-  ..  1     ^naratiti't-  Lmvn  nulldlng,  Miririeaix>I]i. 


GENTLEMEN:  — The  Goodform  Trousers 
Hanger  is  made  ot  fine,  specially  rolled  spring 
steel,  heavily  nickel  plated  on  copper.  The  parts 
in  contact  withthefabric 


/ 

Sold 
CH 


are  wide  and  the  edges 
rounded.  It  operates 
automatically.  "  You 
press  the  button,"  and  the  keeper  does  the 
rest.  Sample  by  mail,  35  cents;  3  for  f  i.oo; 
6  and  a  closet  loop,  J2.00.  All  express  pre- 
paid. This  Is  what  yon  want  if  you 
want  the  best. 
by  Hardware  and  Furnishini?  stores,  or  prepaid 


for  the  price.     Remit  to  the  maker. 
ICAGO    FOR.N    CO.,    Dept. 


O,    124   Le.  Senile    Street,   CHICAGO. 


HARf SHORN  >1 
SHADE  ROLLERS! 


nre    perfoct    in    nctirin.      Over   40p 
vfjtrs' experience  fruitlcs  the  man-f 
iifaoture.    G''i   the  Improved.    No  1 
tucks    required.     To  nvold    Imlta- 
ttuns.notiie  fieri  nt  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


The  LEAD  that  LEADS 

I>  ibMflk,  iBMotkaMi  •><  i*T<ea  b  Mid  la 


DIXON'S 


American 
Craplilte 


PENCILS 


Pvefl  pwbetlan  It  ft  iann  tkii  eaa  \m  bnly  ^ad 

Ibt  prodnet  of  Om  X>tX<m  fectorlaa.  U  not  haadfly  obWnAbU  mm- 
tl«n  PtaLio  OnifioH  ud  md  11  otnti  Urn  nnpUi  worth  donUa. 

JOSEf  H  DIXCN  CRUCIBLE  CO..    Jtrttv  CHy,  N.  J. 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 
*«■>  GOUT. 


Intheinflammatorrfonn  relief  Is  loon  ofatmlned 
by  the  use  of  Lavlilm  LIqaar  and  by  penitteBt 
use  of  LavillM  PlUa  the  recnnlne  attedu  can  to 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  glvlnr  full  information  sent  fna  bf 

B.  FOUQBRA  «  CO., 
te-tS-M  Karth  Wllllaa  gticct.  I«w  I«k. 
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market.  Early  this  week  irregularity, 
with  some  heavy  selling  and  declines, 
prevailed,  due  to  renewed  gold  ship- 
ments, caused  by  large  subscriptions 
here,  aggregating  $150,000,000,  to  the 
new  British  war  loan.  Money  rates 
failing  to  harden  bullish  speculative 
sentiment  resumed  control.  The  for- 
mal announcement  of  the  Burlington 
deal  gave  rise  to  further  notable  ad- 
vances, particularly  in  Union  Pacific, 
rumors  circulating  that  it  might  be 
leased  to  another  system.  Northern 
Pacific,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  St.  Paul  have  all  shown 
great  strength,  an  idea  prevailing  that 
the  price  of  200  paid  for  Burlington's 
control  sets  a  new  level  of  values  for 
stocks  of  its  class.  Many  reports  cir- 
culate of  deals  and  combinations,  em- 
bracing railroad  interests  in  various 
sections.  The  public  participation  in 
speculation  is  on  a  large  scale,  al- 
though, because  of  a  stock  exchange 
holiday  today,  profit-taking  was  very 
apparent. 

Latest  Publications  Received 

ABBSY  PRBSS,  NBW  YOKK 

Hanoz,  Anita  Clay.    In  Love  and  Truth.   Cloth, 

ti. 
Stone,  Isabel  Scott.  The  Little  Crusaders.  Clotli, 

<i. 

AMXKICAN  BOOK  CO..  NBW  YORK 
Pntnam,  Daniel.     A  Text-Book  of  PsychoIoKv. 
Cloth.  »i. 

AMEK.   BAPTIST    PUB.  SOCtBTY,  PHILADELPHIA 

Poteat,  Wm.  L.   Laboratory  and  Pulpit.    Paper, 
25  cents. 

D.  APPLBTON  ft  CO.,  NBW  YOKK 

Evans,  Robley  D.    A  Sailor's  Log.    Cloth,  $2. 

Ralph,  Julian.  War's  Brighter  Side.  Cloth,  Ji.jo. 

Maclean.    Magnus.     Elementary    Questions    in 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Clotb,  30  cents. 

BRENTANO'S,  NEW  YORK 

Valdes,  A.  Palacio.    The  Fourth  Estate.    Cloth, 

li-So. 
Mayo,  Margaret.  Our  Pate  and  the  Zodiac.  Cloth, 

«i.J5. 
Hoore.  P.  Frankfort.      Nell  Gwyn— Comedian. 

Cloth,  «i.50. 

F.  M.  BUCKLES  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
Crommelin,  May.    The  Luck  of  a  Lowland  Lad- 
die.   Cloth,  fi.2j. 

CATHOLIC  BOOK  BXCHANCB,  NBW  YORK 

Sutton,  Rev.  Xavier.   Clearing  the  Way.   Paper. 

CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Rnnkle,  Bartha.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Cloth, 
ti.So. 

CHURCH  PUB.  CO.,  NBW  YORK 
Mallett,  Frank  J.  Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Parson. 
Paper. 

HBNRY  T.  COATES  ft  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Babcock,  William  Henry.   The  Tower  of  Wye. 
Cloth,  «i.so. 

DODO,  MEAB  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Guerber,    H.  A.    Empresses  of  France.     Clotb 

Lloyd.  John  Uri.    Etidorpba.    Cloth,  (150. 
Hackey,    Mary  Stuart.     The    Pronunciation  of 
10,000  Proper  Names.   Cloth.  %i. 

R.  F.  FENNO  ft  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

The  Deuce  of  Hearts.    Cloth,  ti.25. 

MAKPBR  ft  BROTHERS, NBW  YORK' 

Zola.  Emile.    Labor.    Cloth,  ti.50. 

Anthony.  Geraldine.  A  Victim  of  Circumstances. 

k  Cloth,  fi.sa 

JBNMINOS  ft  PYB,  CINCINNATI 

Deline,  Sarah  H     The  Foundation  Rock.    Cloth, 

fl.3S. 

LOMOMANS,  OREBN  ft  CO.,  NBWtVORK 

Holmes,  Richard   R.    Queen,  Victoria.    Cloth, 
i'-ii- 

F.  E.  OKHSBY,  CHICAGO 

Biddle.  S.  H.   The  New  Doctor.   Cloth,  |i. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKBS  CO.,  NBW'YORK 
Onions,  Oliver.    The  Compleat  Bachelor.  Cloth, 
„»IJ5. 

Kinross,  Albert.    Phllbrick  Howell.  Cloth.  «i.co 
Emory,  Frederic.    A  Maryland   Manor.    Cloth, 

(i-So. 
Hyne,  CutcliSe,    Prince  Rupert.   Cloth,  ti'So. 
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Life  Insurance 

it  has  been  said,  "is  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  sense." 
Common  sense  and  good  business  judgment  both  dictate 
that  protection  should  be  provided  in 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 


for  individual, 
domestic,  and  partner- 
ship interests. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


The  Prudential 
Insurance 
Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
HOME  OFFICE    NeviriL,  N.J. 


In   the   Prism 

and  in  tlie  phcing  of  the  object  lenses  iartlier  apart  than  the  eyes  are.  lie  the  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of  the  Bauxh  6  Lomh-£eiss  STEREO  Field  and  Marine 
Classes.  Phsms  make  them  pocket  size,  permit  the  use  of  resolar  TELESCOPE 
eyepieces  and  object  lenses,  giving  immense  ield  of  view  ana  magnifying  powef, 
and  that  invaluable  stereoscopic  effect  found  only  in  the 


Ba\iscK  &,  Lomb 
Zeiss 


Sola  by  all 
Opticians 


STEREO 

Binocvilars 


Catalog  of 
Pboto  Lenses 
or 
Microscopes 
on  request 


NEW  ONE-HARD  FOCUSINti  «i1TACHMENT. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.»  ™' 


Incorporated  1867. 


>ay.Vhen  hfie  wind  blows  your^ 

I  fire.ih  is  useless  \o  Hre yourself 

|fy30U)'  hMf  of  yourl'oil  c&n  be 

avoided  by  l:he  use  of  S&poUft 
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Five  Years  of  My  Life 

(1894-1899) 
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The  President's  Tour 

The  president  and  his  party  started  from  Wash- 
ington on  a  tour  of  the  country  on  the  29th.  The 
president  first  went  south,  reaching  New  Orleans  on 
Wednesday.  He  then  started  west  by  the  most  south- 
erly route,  and  after  visiting  the  Pacific  coast  will  re- 
turn through  the  central  west,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi river  at  St.  Louis.  From  St.  Louis  the  route 
will  be  by  way  of  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to 
Washington  on  June  15. 

The  president  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
at  all  the  many  stopping  places  along  the  route,  and 
has  responded  in  nearly  every  instance  to  the  greet- 
ings of  the  people.  His  speeches  are  naturally  more 
or  less  alike;  in  one  made  at  Roanoke,  which  has 
caused  more  comment  than  any  other,  the  president 
said :  "We  are  not  only  expanding  our  markets,  but 
we  are  expanding  our  territory.     The  policy  of  the 


United  States  has  always  been  to  keep  what  it  orig- 
inally started  with  and  hold  all  it  honorably  gets. 
We  refused  to  divide  our  original  possessions,  and  we 
will  be  the  last  to  desert  our  new  possessions."  The 
next  day  Mr.  McKinley  told  a  gathering  at  a  southern 
station  Jhat  "What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  be  prudent 
in  our  prosperity — save  while  we  can  and  be  strong  if 
the  storms  should  come,  and  they  do  now  and  then. 
Whatever  comes,  let  us  be  fortified  by  the  practise  of 
economy  while  we  are  all  so  well  employed."  At  New 
Orleans  the  president  said:  "I  am  convinced  that  in 
our  national  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  we  stand  as  one  people.  This  country 
of  ours  has  been  growing  in  the  past  few  years,  grow- 
ing whether  we  wanted  it  to  grow  or  not.  The  war 
with  Spain  started  us  growing  and  we  could  not  help 
it  if  we  would.  Our  growth  has  made  new  problems, 
but  the  American  people  have  faced  them  and  will 
continue  to  face  them.  We  will  have  our  differences, 
men  always  would,  but  we  have  more  agreements  than 
differences.  We  may  differ  as  to  politics,  ag^ee  as  to 
principles,  but  we  keep  in  the  home  circles  and  settle 
our  differences  among  ourselves;  and,  which  is  the 
grandest  tribute  in  the  world  to  the  American  people, 
we  have  settled  matters  of  foreign  policy  in  the  past 
to  our  satisfaction,  and  will  treat  new  ones  in  the  fear 
of  God." , 

The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  is  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Roanoke  speech.  "This  means," 
the  News  says,  "that  we  are  to  hold  the  Philippines 
permanently.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  people  and 
press  of  the  country  ought  frankly  to  state  their  views 
of  the  great  questions  thus  raised  by  the  president.  He 
is  entitled  to  all  the  enlightenment  he  can  get,  and 
doubtless  he  will  be  grateful  for  it.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  the  words  is  not  so  much  their  meaning 
as  their  unusual  frankness.  The  president  is  inclined 
to  be  very  cautious  in  his  expressions,  unless  he  feels 
sure  that  public  opinion  is  with  him."  The  Hartford 
Times  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the 
president's  remarks  "are  as  grand  and  as  indefinite  as 
anjrthing  we  have  had  from  him  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. It  does  not  indicate  that  the  president  means  to 
discuss  the  practical  questions  growing  out  of  'colo- 
nialism' during  his  present  tour,  yet  he  may  feel  em- 
boldened to  do  so,  as  he  hears  the  people's  plaudits  at 
the  rear  end  of  his  observation  car  from  day  to  day, 
on  his  way  across  the  continent." 

"No  preaching,"  the  New  York  World  remarks,  "is 
more  needed  than  this  need  of  'prudence  in  our  pros- 
perity.' We  are  the  least  prudent  nation  in  the  world, 
though  we  are  the  richest  But  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  not  the  preacher  be  consistent?    Almost 
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in  the  same  breath  with  which  he  inculcated  the  virtue 
of  'saving  while  we  can,'  the  president  spoke  boast- 
fully of  our  territorial  expansion  and  said :  'We  will 
be  the  last  to  desert  our  new  possessions.'  The 
United  States  gets  only  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  Philippines,  and  imports  into  the  is- 
lands only  six  per  cent  of  the  whole,  including  the 
supplies  for  our  large  army  there.  So  that,  as  Judge 
Doster  says,  'if  peace  were  here  now  the  profits  on  our 
Philippine   trade   for   the   next   two   hundred   years 


A  WtSB  MAN  KNOWS  WHEN  TO  LBAVB  HOMB 

—aUcf  Daily  Nim 

would  not  give  us  back  the  money  thus  far  expended 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  on  the  amount.'  " 

Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  and  Chreniclt 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ajmericans  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  an  American  presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  greet  him,  and  thenceforth  will 
have  not  only  additional  personal  interest  in  the  man 
himself,  but  a  certain  added  concern  in  the  great  office 
he  occupies.    Washington  is  far  away  from  many  of 
the  communities  the  president  will  visit.    Rarely  do 
the  masses  of  their  people  ever  see  anyone  actively 
identified  with  the  national  government,  unless  it  is 
occasionally  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  is  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  a  neighbor  than  as  a  part  of 
the  government  itself.     The  coming  of  the  presiden- 
tial train  into  such  communities,  or  within  many  miles 
of  many  of  them,  will  be  an  event  long  to  be  remem- 
bered and  will  give  thousands  of  American  citizens  a 
sense  of  self-identification   with  the  nation  at  large 
they,  have  never  had.     Such  an  expedition,  reported  as 
it  will  be  in  all  of  its  phases  in  every  newspaper  in 
the  land,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  great  educating  and  unit- 
ing force  to  the  whole  country.     It  will  draw  the  peo- 
ple of  every  section  closer  together  around  an  object 
of  common  interest,  and  conducted  as  it  will  be  under 
the  supreme  direction  of  such  a  sagacious  and  expe- 
rienced public  man  as  President  McKinley  is,  it  will 
tend  to  more  cordial  relations  between  the  American 
people  throughout  their  vast  domain. 
New  York  Times 
Never,  in  the  history  of  "royal",  or  of  presidential 
"progresses,"  has  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  people 
undertaken  such  an  errand  as  that  upon  which  Mr. 
McKinley    Monday    left    Washington.     But    what 
makes  the  journey  entirely  unprecedented  is  that  no 
ruler  of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  can  ever  have 
traversed  a  great  country  and  met  in  every  part  of  it 
with  such  sig^s  of  prosperity  and  well-being  as  the 


president  will  find  at  every  stage  of  his  progress. 
There  is  no  section  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  con- 
siderable industry,  which  has  ever  prospered  as  it  is 
prospering  now.  And  there  is,  all  over  the  country, 
the  feeling  that  our  present  prosperity  is  but  the  pre- 
lude to  a  prosperity  greater  still.  And  not  only  over 
this  country,  but  over  the  countries  in  which  what 
look  like  serious  tentatives  are  making  to  arrest  the 
dangerous  prevalence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  organizing  the  United  States  of  Europe  ad  hoc. 
It  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  the  present,  it  is  their  faith  in  the  future,  that 
makes  this  progress  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  most  noteworthy  and  most  impressive. 
Pittsburg  (fa.)  tHspaUh 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  president  to  make  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  trip  every  year,  upon  one  pre- 
text, or  invitation,  or  another.  It  has  never  been  a 
secret  that  he  makes  use  of  such  occasions  to  get  into 
touch  with  public  sentiment,  which  he  apparently  pre- 
fers to  follow  rather  than  to  lead — and  in  this  he  has 
been  quite  successful.  McKinley,  more  than  any 
other  president,  has  gone  out  to  ascertain  for  himself 
the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  thought  of  its 
people.  His  present  extended  tour  is  just  another 
swing  around  the  circle — more  extensive  than  any  of 
the  others — with  his  "ear  to  the  rails,"  as  the  saying 
is,  to  learn  what  the  sovereign  citizens  want  done. 


Mr.  Morgan's  Latest  Purchase 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
By  the  purchase  of  stock,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has 
secured  control  of  the  Leyland  line.  Just  what  his 
object  is,  is  not  officially  proclaimed,  but  all  the  news 
that  comes  from  London  is  to  the  same  effect,  that  he 
proposes  to  consolidate  with  the  Atlantic  transport 
company,  and  to  make  this  purchase  of  the  Leyland 
line  a  first  step  in  organizing  a  transatlantic  shipping 
combination  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
world.  What  Mr.  Morgan  secures  is  protection  for 
the  vast  interests  which  he  represents  in  this  country. 
He  affords  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  United 
States  steel  company,  and  if  he  wishes  to  compete 
with  England  for  the  foreign  coal  trade  he  can  fix  the 
freight  rates  to  suit  his  own  sweet  will.  As  yet  there 
is  no  promise  that 'a  single  American  vessel  will  be 
added  to  the  fleet.  He  buys  English  ships,  and  must 
sail  them  under  the  English  flag,  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent sailed.    We  have  got  to  have  our  own  ships,  if  we 
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are  going  to  invade  the  world  with  our  products,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  new  Morgan  enterprise  is  a  most 
important  step  toward  restoring  the  American  flag  to 
the  ocean. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  Amtrican 

The  dispatches  from  London  state  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's purchase  of  the  Leyland  line  of  steamers,  one  of 
Great  Britain's  largest  transportation  concerns,  is  only 
the  first  step  toward  a  centralization  of  the  transatlan- 
tic shipping  business.  In  itself  it  has  tremendous  sig- 
nificance, even  if  the  larger  scheme  is  not  attempted, 
for  it  assures  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  con- 
trol of  a  through  system  of  transportation  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  across  this  continent,  to  the 
western  coast  of  Europe.  It  is  too  soon  to  know  pre- 
cisely in  what  way  the  newly  acquired  steamship  line 
is  related  to  Mr.  Morgan's  prior  schemes,  but  beyond 
a  doubt  its  operation  will  be  in  accordance  with  his  fa- 
vorite plan  of  "community  of  interest."  That  the 
Leyland  line  and  the  vessels  which  it  controls  carry 
the  British  flag  will  make  no  difference.  They  will  be 
owned  by  American  capital  and  will  be  managed  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Morgan's  American  rdlroad  and 
Pacific  steamship  interests. 

New  York  World 

Mr.  Morgan's  ultimate  purpose  in  buying  the  Ley- 
land  fleet,  as  to  which  London  journals  are  terrifying 
themselves  with  the  wildest  conjectures,  would  seem 
to  be  plain  enough  on  the  surface.  He  already  is  a 
large  owner  in  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  transport  line. 
The  rational  view  of  the  transaction  is  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Field,  one  of  London's  leading 
steamship  men,  who  says :  "Mr.  Morgan  and  his  as- 
sociates have  practically  extended  their  railway  ter- 
minals to  Europe."  An  ocean-going  fleet  was  one  of 
the  steel  trust's  acknowledged  objects  of  desire  from 
the  start.  That  such  a  fleet  will  increase  its  opportu- 
nities for  reducing  the  cost  of  its  products  in  Euro- 
pean markets  is  obvious. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

Hereafter  there  will  be  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  rail-carrying  trade  and  that  devoted  to 
ocean  traffic  in  which  the  exporters  of  every  section 
will  derive  a  benefit  and  through  which  the  importer 
will  be  assured  of  greater  consideration  than  hereto- 
fore. The  fact  that  the  same  interests  that  have  so 
much  at  stake  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  are  at 
the  head  of  this  new  shipping  movement  suggests  at 
once  the  immense  leverage  whiph  they  have  at  hand 
to  control  the  markets  of  the  world  as  far  as  regards 
these  commodities.     Every  gap  between  the  mine  and 


the  consumer  of  the  metal  abroad  has  been  closed,  so- 
that  now  a  connecting  chain  unites,  under  one  man- 
agement, the  various  points  of  production  and  the 
purchasers  in  every  market.  That  the  effect  is  appar- 
ent is  evident  from  the  comments  of  the  English 
press,  while  the  benefits  to  accrue  will  not  be  long  in 
materializing. 

New  York  Evening  Pott 
Suddenly,  without  government  aid,  and  without 
vexing  the  ear  of  congress,  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  is 
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transferred  to  American  ownership,  a  fleet  that  could 
not,  under  existing  conditions,  be  built  here  in  ten 
years.  Senators  Hanna  and  Frye,  and  all  others  who 
have  so  desiderated  American  shipping,  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  this  Aladdin-like  fruition  of  their  hopes. 
But,  says  some  carping  critic,  this  does  not  put  the 
American  flag  on  the  high  seas.  No;  but  congress 
can  do  that  without  paying  a  cent  out  of  the  treasury. 
The  subsidy  bill  itself  contained  a  provision  for  put- 
ting a  large  number  of  foreign-built  ships  under  the 
American  flag  and  paying  them  a  subsidy  to  boot.  We 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Morgan  will  not  object  to  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  placing  of  all  the  Leyland  steamers  un- 
der American  register. 

Ix>ndon   Telegraph 

After  the  sweeping  coup  de  main  by  which  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  merchant  fleets  has  been 
transferred,  what  position  in  the  whole  field  of  Brit- 
ish commerce  can  be  considered  secure  from  the  en- 
veloping strategy  of  the  organizer  of  the  steel  trust, 
who,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  acquired  a  better  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  Bonaparte  of  trade  than  any  other 
figure  of  modern  industry?  The  reflection  that  the 
British  ship-owner  has  to  look  very  squarely  in  the 
face  is  simple.  America  has  superseded  our  agricul- 
ture, beaten  our  coal  output,  left  us  far  behind  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  passed  us  at  last 
in  the  total  volume  of  exports.  She  has  only  com- 
menced her  final  onslaught  on  our  carrying  trade,  and 
with  these  beginnings  we  may  wonder,  if  such  things 
are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry- 
New  York  Journal 

The  purchase  by  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  interests 
of  the  control  of  the  Leyland  line  of  steamers  is  the 
most  momentous  event  that  has  occurred  in  the  field 
of  world  commerce  since  the  Confederate  cruisers 
drove  the  American  flag  from  the  ocean.  It  means 
nothing  less  than  that  American  capital  is  preparing 
to  grasp  that  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  we  seemed 
on  the  point  of  attaining  fifty  years  ago.    The  report 
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that  the  new  ships  to  be  ordered  by  the  Morgan  com- 
bination will  be  built  in  the  United  States  is  inherently 
probable.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  steel  trust, 
and  its  associated  shipyards  to  have  such  a  market  for 
their  products.  By  supplying  it  they  assure  them- 
selves at  once  a  means  of  tiding  their  works  over  slack 
times.  They  create  an  immense  new  demand  that  is 
not  affected  by  foreign  tariff  policies. 

Boston  (Mass. )  Htrald 

While  the  union  thus  far  suggested  has  not  taken 
comprehensive  form,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
if  the  plan  of  consolidation  is  once  begun,  it  will 
quickly  extend  itself,  and  will  not  only  cover  the  trans- 
atlantic business  of  the  great  steamship  systems,  but 
also  the  business  controlled  by  them  on  all  of  the 
great  water  routes  of  the  world.  If  this  should  be 
brought  about — ^as  it  not  improbably  will  be — by  the 
use  of  American  capital  and  the  employment  of 
American  business  ability,  it  would  indicate  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  attempt  to  build  up  a  national  merchant 
tonnage  on  the  basis  of  grants  of  the  public  money. 

PROTECTION 
The  Home  Market  Club's  Banquet 

Vice-President  Roosevelt  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Home  Market  club  of  Boston 
last  week.  The  vice-president  addressed  the  1,500 
guests  in  part  as  follows : 

During  the  last  four  years  this  nation  has  so  conducted 
itself  as  not  only  to  add  immensely  to  our  material  pros- 
perity, but  also  to  add  to  the  heritage  of  honor  which  we  are 
to  leave  our  children.  It  ill  becomes  us  to  speak  in  any 
spirit  of  mere  boastfulness  or  arrogance;  for  to  give  rein 
to  such  a'  spirit  is  to  insure  future  disaster.  Yet  we  can 
do  better  work  in  the  future  if  we  realize  that  we  have 
worked  well  in  the  past. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the  extraordinary  domestic 
prosperity  which  has  been  brought  about  in  such  large  part 
by  the  policy  for  which  the  Home  Market  club  has  so 
prominently  stood.  You  of  this  club  have  been  unswerving 
in  your  devotion  to  sound  economic  thought.  You  have 
with  heartiest  enthusiasm  upheld  the  finally  successful 
effort  to  put  the  gold  standard  upon  as  safe  a  basis  as  it  is 
possible  by  legislation  to  put  it.  You  have  steadily  advo- 
cated a  tariff  policy  which  in  its  actual  working  has  vindi- 
cated itself  by  a  success  which  is  literally  astounding. 

It  has  benefited  not  merely  the  manufacturer  and  the 
wage-worker,  but  the  whole  population.  It  has  built  up  an 
elaborate  and  highly  diversified  industrial  system  at  home, 
has  procured  a  return  for  labor  which  is  absolutely  un- 
paralleled anywhere  else,  and,  contrary  to  all  the  predictions 


of  its  opponents, '  has  opened  an  immense  export  trade  with 
every  part  of  the  world.  There  may  have  to  be  changes 
in  detail  to  suit  the  shifting  national  needs;  but  you  have 
once  for  all  established  the  principle  that  the  tariff  shall 
always  protect  the  conditions  of  American  life  by  a  duty  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad. 


IOWA  0.0.  P.:   Otadtoraeyeaback.  Won't  you  have  •  chair? 

—itimuafalu  TrUum* 


CAMDIOATB  aKYAN:    "I  aee  you  advertiae  for  aauccenor:  I  ehoaU 

Ukethejab." 
EDITOR  BRYAN:    ••You're  just  the  man  for  the  place." 

—MIntuaftHi  Jmnml 

So  complete  has  been  the  success  of  our  economic  legis- 
lation and  administration  that  this  very  success  brings  witb 
it  a  certain  element  of  danger.  No  laws  can  insure  good 
fortune,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community,  when 
the  one  or  the  other  embarks  on  a  career  of  speculation. 
It  the  business  world  loses  its  head,  it  has  lost  what  legis- 
lation can  not  supply.  Just  exactly  as  no  laws  can  make  a 
farming  community  prosper  in  time  of  drought  or  flood, 
so  the  wisest  conduct  of  the  government  can  not  offset  a 
general  business  refusal  to  act  with  moderation  and 
prudence. 

The  remainder  of  the  vice-president's  speech  dealt 
in  a  characteristic  way  with  "our  duty  in  the  new  fields 
of  labor  opened  to  us  by  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain." 

Senator  Hoar  followed  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
After  touching  briefly  upon  the  doctrines  for  which 
the  Home  Market  club  stands,  Senator  Hoar  latmched 
into  a  defense  of  President  McKinley,  saying: 

I  spoke  of  our  great  protectionist  leader.  I  see  that 
some  worthy  gentlemen,  some  highly  excited  gentlemen, 
just  now  are  denying  to  President  McKinley  the  right  to  the 
title  of  scholar.  Perhaps  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  makes 
a  scholar.  William  McKinley  has,  before  he  was  president, 
stated  to  the  American  people,  with  a  beauty  and  precision 
not  equalled  in  that  discussion  since  the  time  of  Hamilton, 
the  great  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  the  g^eat  economic 
school  which  Hamilton  founded.  He  conducted  that  de- 
bate, not  before  a  shouting  rabble,  not  before  angry  and 
bitter  zealots,  but  before  the  business  men  of  America,  eager 
to  promote  the  interest  of  American  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  before,  the  skilled  workmen  of  America,  eager 
to  increase  their  days'  wages.  And  he  convinced  the  court 
he  addressed.  If  he  were  right,  so  much  the  sounder  his 
judgment.  If  he  were  wrong,  the  greater  his  power  as  an 
orator  and  an  advocate. 

Senator  Lodge  made  a  vigorous  and  eloquent 
speech.  He  strongly  advocated  an  isthmian  canal 
and  the  subsidizing  of  our  merchant  marine.  He 
also  said  that  we  want  to  aid  transportation  by  hav- 
ing harbors  into  which  the  largest  vessels  may  come, 
because  great  ships  are  only  guides  of  more  trans- 
portation. Open  great  doors  that  ships  may  come 
and  go  without  danger  of  accident.    We  want  it  in 
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Boston;  we  want  it  in  all  great  ports  of  the  United 
States.  He  hoped  to  see,  not  a  great  army,  but  an 
army  which  is  the  best  organized  in  the  world;  and 
a  navy  adequate  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  He 
advocated  these,  not  for  war,  but  for  peace,  for  peace 
is  assured  by  strength. 


CUBA :    "  Ton  trimmed  it  pretty  doee,  didn't  you  Uncle  ?" 
U.S.:    "Yes.   Oot  to  do  it  in  traaspUntinc,  my  boy." 

—MumffdU  JoitnuU 

Other  Views 

Director  of  the  Mint  Roberts,  having  been  called 
to  account  by  the  American  Economist  for  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  that  "The  policy  of  a  great  commer- 
cial and  exporting  people  must  be  fair  trade  and  reci- 
procity," has  replied  as  follows : 


It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  our  sales  of  manufactured 
goods  abroad  have  been  rapidly  increasing;  that  they 
now  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  exports,  and 
that  our  manufacturers  are  eagerly  and  confidently 
looking  to  extend  this  trade.  From  this  time  on  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  necessary  and  important  to  pro- 
tect and  assist  our  manufacturers  in  foreign  markets, 
to  guard  them  from  sudden  and  hostile  changes,  to 
remove  the  obstacles  that  restrict  their  sales  as  it  is 
to  give  protection  at  home.  The  object  is  the  same. 
The  two  efforts  are  parts  of  one  system.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  labor  in  the  United  States  is  to 
guard  and  promote  the  expansion  of  those  industries 
which  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  go  into  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  establish  permanent  out- 
lets for  our  products.  In  that  class  of  industries  lie 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  development. 

Protection  as  I  understand  and  believe  in  it,  con- 
templates a  leveling  of  certain  artificial  conditions,  the 
offsetting  of  advantages  which  long  established  com- 
petitors always  have  in  prestige,  in  knowledge  of  the 
business,  in  trained  employes,  in  lower  wages,  etc.  It 
is  designed  to  overcome  the  natural  tendency  there  is 
for  every  industry  to  build  up  around  its  early  be- 
ginnings, where  skilled  labor  is  to  be  had  and  capital- 
ists are  familiar  with  it.  It  has  been  effectively  em- 
ployed to  transplant  industries  from  the  older  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  and  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  raw  material  which  now,  under  a  conciliatory  policy, 
will  enable  us  to  give  abundant  employment  to  labor 
at  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  and  export  its  prod- 
ucts to  all  markets.  I  deem  it  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  this  policy  to  teach  that  it  means  rigfid  exclu- 
sion and  isolation.  I  consider  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  those  who  favor  the  general  policy  of  protection  to 


make  such  changes  in  the  schedules  from  time  to  time 
as  are  required  to  adapt  the  duties  to  the  constantly 
changing  position  of  our  industries,  and  our  changing 
relations  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  in  doing  this  to  secure  valuable  concessions 
and  guarantees  in  foreign  markets. 

Washington  Correspondence  Chimco  Rtcerd-Htraid 
Mr.  Roberts  might  have  called  attention  to  a  not 
unnatural  but  a  very  significant  result  of  the  refusal 
of  the  senate  to  ratify  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Frknce.  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, when  it  found  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified, 
the  French  government  advanced  the  duty  on  co^l 
from  15  to  33  cents  a  bushel  and  the  duty  on  commeal 
from  5  to  ID  francs  per  loo  kilograms.  This  is  retal- 
iation. We  invited  the  French  government  to  make  a 
reciprocity  treaty.  We  told  them  that  if  they  would  re- 
duce their  duties  upon  some  of  our  products  we  would 
reduce  our  duties  on  some  of  theirs.  This  invitation 
was  extended  under  the  authority  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
law  and  therefore  was  the  act  of  congress,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  executive,  but  after  the  executive  had  per- 
formed his  part  of  the  duty  congress  repudiated  the 
whole  thing  because  a  few  New  England  manufactur- 
ers of  knit  goods  and  pinchbeck  jewelry  and  a  few 
Californians  who  are  trying  to  raise  French  walnuts 
feared  that  their  products  would  be  reduced.  The  ob- 
jectors represented  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  trade,  while  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kas-r 
son  would  have  benefited  the  farmers  and  manufactur- 
ers generally  to  the  extent  of  many  millions.  Yet  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  and  Senator  Lodge  prevented  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  producing  population  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  of  their  selfish  constituents. 

May  Rtvitvi  of  Reviews,  New  York 

It  is  likely  that  the  best  course  the  United  States 
could  pursue  would  be  to  take  up  at  an  early  date  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  with  a  view 
to  cutting  out  of  it  all  needlessly  high  rates  of  duty, 
and  making  it  as  little  obstructive  of  foreign  com- 
merce as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  the  time  has  come  when  many  schedules, 
like  that  of  irop  and  steel,  for  instance,  could  be 
sweepingly  revised.  There  will  be  much  less  danger 
of  attempts  at  European  exclusion  of  American  wares 
if  we  proceed  to  pull  down  some  of  the  barriers  the 
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need  of  which  we  have  outgrown.  For  example,  with 
the  American  tin  plate  company  now  an  integral  part 
of  an  iron  and  steel  corporation  capitalized  at  almost 
a  billion  and  ,a  half  dollars,  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  fear  the  competition  of  European  tin  plate. 
The  only  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  American  scale  of  wages. 

Nor  is  there  any  longer  much  reason  for  dealing 
with  the  tariff  as  a  party  question.  According  to  the 
sounder  theory  of  American  protectionists,  the  high 
tariff  was  to  be  justified  as  a  temporary  means  to  an 
assured  end.  Certainly,  that  end  has  now  been  to  a 
great  extent,  at  least,  accomplished ;  and  this  country 
has  reached,  relative  to  other  countries,  a  position  of 
high  and  mature  industrial  development.  Even  ad- 
mitting that  under  conditions  existing  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  close  relation  between  the  tariff 
system  and  the  rate  of  wages,  it  would  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  under  the  different  conditions  now  ex- 
isting the  average  standard  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  would  be  much  affected  by  a  rapid  change  from 
a  protective  to  a  revenue  tariff.  The  old-time  theo- 
retical arguments  of  the  protectionists  and  free-trad- 
ers may  all  be  safely  neglected,  in  the  working  out  of 
a  tariff-revision  adapted  to  the  new  epoch. 

Our  Prosperity 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  of  April  24  de- 
voted a  page  to  an  exposition  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  North  American  quotes  va- 
rious financial  authorities  on  the  situation.  President 
Keppler,  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange ;  President 
Cramp,  the  president  of  the  New  York  produce  ex- 
change, and  others,  state  that  our  prosperity  is 
founded  upon  actual  values,  and  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  last.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "We  are  simply  repeating  the  experience  of 
Germany,  where  the  application  of  the  trust  principle 
antedated  what  we  are  now  going  through.  Two 
years  ago  her  prosperity  was  so  great  as  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  commendatory  remark  by  our  consuls  there, 
and  her  condition  now  is  an  index  to  what  ours  will 
be.  This  is  an  era  of  consolidation ;  the  great  trusts 
are  seeking  complete  control  to  manipulate  prices. 
When  everything  becomes  monopolized  they  may 
raise  prices  so  high  as  to  compel  people  to  stop 
buying." 


Prosperity,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  nations, 
has  the  United  States  in  a  firm  grasp.  Every  division 
of  industry,  every  line  of  trade,  is  today  the  beneficiary 
of  a  business  boom  such  as  the  fondest  adherent  of 
optimism  never  dreamed  of.  In  the  stock  exchange, 
the  factory,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  in  fact  every  vo- 
cation in  which  energy  and  intelligence  go  together  in 
the  march  for  the  goal  of  success,  there  has  been  heard 
no  croaking  or  grumbling.  Business  enterprises,  old 
and  new,  have  prospered  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of 
those  who  direct.  Immediately  after  the  election  of 
1896  the  growth  of  prosperity  became  manifest,  but 
the  period  since  the  reelection  of  President  McKin- 
ley  last  November  has  really  marked  the  phenomenal 
rise  in  values.  The  figures  of  healthy  increases  are  so 
pronounced  and  so  enormous  that  the  average  reader 
stands  almost  aghast  at  their  immensities.  The  stock 
market  shows  the  greatest  stride  in  that  period  since 
its  organization  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Gigantic  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by  those 
who  had  faith  in  this  country's  future.  Aside  from 
the  speculative  feature,  undoubtedly  the  most  stable 


test  of  the  situation  is  the  story  told  by  the  national 
banks,  the  present  condition  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  and  the  potent  figures  embodied  in  the  tables 
of  exports,  herewith  given :  / 

Increase  of  gold  reserve  in  U.  S.  treasury  in  S 

months    ■ $43,551,679 

Increase  of  United  States  exports  in  5  months...    40,000^000 

Increase  of  stock  values  in  5  months 800,000,000 

Increase  of  general  stock  of  money  in  5  months..    44,130,290 

Increase  in  circulation  in  5  months 37>753,&2i 

Increase    in    number    of    national    banks    from 

March  14,  1900,  to  March  13,  1901 503 

Increase  in  the  capital  of  new  national  banks 12,940,000 

Increase  in  individual  deposits  in  national  banks 

from  April  26,  1900,  to  February  S,  1901 304,757,064 

MONEY 

Since  November  i  of  last  year  the  gold  reserve  in 
the  treasury  has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  more 
than  $8,000,000  a  month,  and  each  succeeding  day  at 
present  is  proving  a  record-breaker.  On  November 
I,  1900,  the  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $1,080,027,407.  By  April  i  this 
had  become  $1,124,157,697,  the  increase  being  $44,-  • 
130,290.  The  individual  deposits  in  national  banks, 
which,  perhaps,  next  to  those  in  savings  banks  furnish 
the  surest  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
have  been  growing  larger  and  larger,  especially  in  the 
last  few  months.  On  April  26,  1900,  they  amounted  to 
$2,449,212,656.69;  June  29,  $2458,092,757.67;  Sep- 
tember 5,  $2,508,248,557.53;  December  13,  $2,623,- 
997,521.88,  and  on  February  5,  1901,  when  the  last 
statement  was  compiled  $2,753,969,721.62. 

EXPORTS 

In  the  five  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  McKinley  the  exports  have  been  a  little 
more  than  $40,000,000  more  than  those  in  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  But  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  export  trade  is  the  phenomenal  jump  of 
agricultural  products.  It  is  these  products  that  tell 
plainly  whether  the  great  farming  class  is  enjojring 
prosperity,  and  in  the  light  of  the  returns  there  ap- 
pears no  question  as  to  their  happy  condition.  In  the 
four  months  since  November  i  the  exports  of  these 
articles  have  overtopped  those  in  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year  by  almost  $60,000,000. 

STOCKS 

The  crest  of  the  mighty  wave  of  stock  speculation 
was  reached  when  stocks  having  a  par  value  of  over 
one  billion  dollars  were  traded  in  the  short  five  and 
one-half  days'  trading  on  the  local  exchange.  Since 
election  prices  have  been  pushed  up  with  an  irresistible 


PAPA  TRUSTS :  "Now  we  will  have  some  leuoD*  In  Natural  B  ia- 
tOTj.  Yon  obaerve  how  the  iDteiliEent  elephant  (ete  down  on  Ita  kneea 
when  tt  eeet  Papa.  Teddy,  yon  had  better  cet  away  from  that  mountaan 
lion'a  cafe;  you  havent  got  any  press  agent  with  you  orw." 
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force,  and  a  calculation  of  some  of  the  important  rail- 
road stocks  and  a  few  industrials  shows  that  their 
value  as  securities  has  increased  since  November  5 
about  $800,000,000.  If  a  complete  record  was  made, 
it  would  show  that  the  value  of  the  stocks  dealt  in  on 
the  local  exchange  alone  had  increased  more  than  one 
billion  dollars. 

LABOR 

Wages  throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
found,  after  a  careful  investigation,  to  have  risen  sev- 
eral per  cent  above  what  they  were  one  year  ago. 
More  men  are  working  at  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours  in  most  of  the  trades.  In  certain  industries,  no- 
tably the  building  trades,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  wages,  a  decrease  in  hours,  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

* 
The  Texas  Oil  Fever 

Austin  Dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
The  people  of  Texas  are  running  mad  in  regard  to 
oil  speculation.  The  wonderful  discovery  in  the 
Beaumont  field  has  led  to  the  organization  of  over  200 
oil  companies  in  this  state  within  the  past  three 
months.  The  charters  of  twenty-five  new  oil  compa- 
nies were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
here  Friday.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  is  nearly 
$14,000,000.  The  "bringing  in"  of  an  oil  gusher  in 
Louisiana,  a  few  miles  from  Beaumont,  Thursday, 
broadens  the  oil  field,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  largest 
known  oil  regions  in  the  world.  This  new  discovery 
has  added  fuel  to  the  speculation  fiame,  and  prices  for 
land  situated  between  the  new  well  and  the  Texas 
gushers  advanced  several  hundred  per  cent  today,  and 
are  still  climbing  skyward. 

Beaumont  Correspondent  New  York  Journal »/  C»mmtree 
Beaumont  is  filled  with  a  struggling  mass  of  spec- 
ulators and  prospectors  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  three  principal  oil  wells  of  Jefferson  county  pro- 
duce as  much  as  37,000  wells  in  the  east,  have  six 
times  the  capacity  of  wells  in  California,  twice  as 
much  as  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  half  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States.  Add  to  this  the  product 
of  half  a  dozen  other  wells,  and  computation  becomes 
lost  in  conjecture  of  where  these  amazing  proportions 
will  end,  increased  as  they  are  constantly  by  new  and 
as  yet  unexplored  finds. 

Beaumont  Dispatch  to  the  Associated  Press 
The  oil  exchange  at  Beaumont,  the  present  center 
of  the  great  Texas  oil  field,  posted  Saturday  the  state- 
ment that  the  Standard  oil  company  had  purchased 
the  rsulroad  terminals,  wharves,  and  shipping  facilities 
at  Port  Arthur  and  90,000  acres  of  land  surrounding 
the  port.  Port  Arthur  is  the  nearest  deep-water  port 
to  the  Beaumont  oil  field,  and  by  controlling  that  out- 
let the  Standard  oil  company  can  control  every  barrel 
of  oil  taken  from  the  Beaumont  field. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Rtpublican 

The  public  needs  to  be  warned  that  not  every 
Texas  oil  stock  offered  in  the  northeast  represents  a 
share  in  a  million-dollar-a-day  "gusher"  or  in  any  oil 
well  whatever. 

Beaumont  correspondents  tell  exciting  stories  of 
life  in  the  center  of  the  Texas  oil  stampede.  Men  for- 
get to  eat  and  sleep  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  share 
in  the  millions  that  are  being  made.  One  real  estate 
agent  has  made  $80,000  in  commissions  on  realty 
transfers  in  two  months.  D.  R.  Beatty  paid  only  $10 
for  the  site  upon  which  he  opened  the  largest  single 
oil  well  in  the  world,  and  he  sold  it  for  $1,350,000. 
Ex-Governor  Hogg  has  grown  immensely  rich,  it  is 


said,  within  a  few  weeks.  Five  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  for  the  lease  of  a  small  tailor  shop,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  a  typical  operation.  Of  course  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  are  inadequate,  but  the  throngs  of 
fortune-hunters  are  fed  in  various  ways.  Thpusands 
can  be  fed  at  a  small  restaurant,  because  "people  are 
eager  to  eat  quickly  and  get  out.  A  half  an  hoiu*  at  a 
table  sometimes  means  several  hundred  dollars  lost  by 
a  trade  not  made." 

* 

Various  Topics 

ASTONISHING:  The  most  astonishing  bit  of  news 
comes  from  Boston — "Roosevelt  seeks  quiet." — New  York 
World. 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  According  to  a  census 
bureau  bulletin  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States 
June  I  last  was  six  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

DOCTORS  AND  DOCTORING:  Harvard  overseers 
h^ve  decided  that  William  McKinley  ought  to  be  called  a 
doctor  of  laws.  The  convincing  reason  is  proof  that  he  has 
not  only  doctored  many  of  the  laws,  but  to  some  extent, 
also,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. — Chicago 
Chronicle. 

WEALTH  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES:  Secretary  Root 
advances  the  theory  that  "a  healthy  man  can  get  wealthy  in 
the  Philippines,  whereas  he  might  always  remain  poor  in 
the  United  States."  What!  In  competition  with  the  pauper 
labor  of  that  locality?  Or  does  Secretary  Root  refer  to 
getting  rich  without  labor,  as  some  of  the  commissaries 
and  contractors  seem  to  have  been  doing? — Indianapolis 
Stnlintl. 

THE  CHIEF  OF  ARTILLERY,  a  new  office  created 
by  the  army  law  passed  by  the  last  cong^ress,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  W.  F.  Randolph.  General 
Miles  has  called  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  ignored  in  the  making  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  has  further  represented  that  the  order  does  not 
carry  out  the  plain  intent  of  the  law  creating  the  office. 
Under  the  law,  the  chief  of  artillery  is  a  member  of  the  stafi 
of  the  lieutenant-general  commanding,  yet  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  this  in  the  official  order  promulgated  by  the 
secretary. 

ROOM  AT  THE  BOTTOM:  Mathematicians  tell  of 
lines  which  continually  approach  each  other  and  yet,  even 
if  infinitely  extended,  never  touch.  So  this  list  of  sur- 
rendering Tagals,  however  much  prolonged,  will,  we  fear, 
never  be  complete.  There  will  always  be  some  three  or 
four,  perhaps  we  might  say  six  or  seven,  vacancies  at  the 
foot.  The  familiar  saying  will  be  reversed — instead  of  there 
always  being  room  at  the  top  there  will  always  be  room  at 
the  bottom.  Tinio's  name  is  there,  and  others  will  be 
added.  But  we  shall  look  and  wait  in  vain  for  the  names 
of  Atkinson  and  Winslow  and  Garrison  and  Crosby  and 
Pettigrew,  and — let's  see — who  is  that  ~  other  one?  They 
will  ne'er  think  the  victory  won,  nor  lay  their  bolos  down, 
so  long  as  tracts  can  be  written,  songs  be  sung,  lampoons 
be  uttered,  and  faces  be  made. — New  York  Tribune. 
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FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

The  Coming  Russian  Republic 

Prince  Pet£r  Krapotkin,  in  CtllUr's  Wttkly,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opimion 
It  begins  to  be  pretty  generally  understood  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  America  that  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
czar  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  some  sort 
of  representative  self-government  will  have  to  be  irt- 
troduced  to  Russia  in  a  future  by  no  means  distant. 

As  to  Nicholas  II,  not 
one  single  measure  has 
been  taken  during  his 
reign  which  might  render 
him  popular  among  the 
peasants;  while  the  con- 
tinually renewed  talk  about 
the  abolition  of  the  mir, 
the  religious  prosecutions 
— nay,  even  the  unfortu- 
nate catastrophe  during  the 
coronation — and  some  sort 
A  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  ^^  indescribaWc  general 
feeling  spreading  in  the  country,  have  contributed  to 
make  the  peasants  rather  indifferent  to  the  young  czar 
than  otherwise.  The  persecuted  raskoltUks,  or  non- 
conformists, who  are  very  numerous,  hate  him ;  while 
the  remainder  have  no  hope  in  him.  It  may  thus  be 
said  that  if  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  czar  take 
place  during  the  present  reign,  it  will  be  received  by 
the  peasant  mass  either  with  absolute  indifference  or 
with  a  hope  of  some  unknown  improvement.  Besides, 
the  peasants  of  today,  forty  years  after  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  are  not  what  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  1861.  They  have  had  by  this  time  nearly  half  a 
century's  experience  of  self-government  on  a  scale 
which  is  not  realized  abroad.  All  over  Russia  we 
have  the  New  England  town  and  township  meeting, 
and  all  that  is  required  now  is  to  free  them  from  the 
meddling  of  the  police  and  of  the  separate  ministries. 
But  we  have  also,  since  1864,  in  thirty-four  provinces 
of  European  Russia,  the  district  and  the  provincial 
self-government,  or  the  zemstvo,  to  which  the  nearest 
parallel  is  found  in  the  district  and  county  councils  of 
England.  Only  sixteen  Lithuanian,  Baltic,  and  out- 
skirt  provinces,  and  the  ten  provinces  of  Poland,  have 
not  received  these  institutions.  In  every  one  of  the 
thirty-four  purely  Russian  provinces,  and  in  each  ten 
to  twelve  districts  into  which  each  province  is  divided, 
we  have  thus  had  for  the  last  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
years  a  district  and  a  provincial  assembly  elected  by 
the  peasants,  the  clergy,  and  the  landowners  of  the 
respective  district  or  province. 

The  attributions  of  these  district  and  provincial  as- 
semblies are  very  wide,  and  although  their  powers  of 
taxation  for  local  needs  are  limited  by  the  imperial 
taxation,  and  though  the  decisions  of  the  local  govern- 
ment as  regard  education,  sanitarv  arrangements,  hos- 
pitals and  medical  aid  in  the  villages,  and  so  on,  are 
continually  tampered  with  by  the  local  erovernors  {pre- 
fects), who  represent  the  ministry  of  interior  in  the 


provinces — nevertheless  the  zemstvos  have  achieved 
already  beneficial  results  in  various  directions.  Scores 
of  blue-books  have  lately  been  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  analyze  what  was  done  by  the 
zemstvos  for  the  last  thirty-six  years ;  and  results  are 
extremely  interesting.  One  coi)ld  see  on  the  education 
maps  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  that  in  the 
thirty-four  provinces  which  have  provincial  institu- 
tions there  are  twice  as  many  schools  in  proportion  to 
the  population  as  in  those  provinces  which  depend  for 
education  upon  the  ministry ;  while  as  regards  hospit- 
als and  free  medical  help  in  the  villages,  there  is  no 
comparison  whatever  between  the  provinces  which 
have  local  self-government  and  those  which  have  not. 
Everything  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  latter.  Nay,  a 
single  look  at  the  mortality  figures  in  different  prov- 
inces shows  which  of  them  has  local  self-government. 

Besides,  the  peasant  of  nowadays  is  quite  different 
from  what  he  was  forty  years  ago.  Wherever  misery 
and  starvation  are  kept  from  his  door,  either  owing  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  to  larger  and  better  allot- 
ments received  at  the  time  of  his  emancipation,  or  to 
the  various  domestic  trades  carried  on  in  the  village, 
the  Russian  peasant  is  not  at  all  the  half-wild  creature 
he  is  imagined  to  be,  especially  by  condescending 
Anglo-Saxons.  Let  those  Americans  who  go  to  Mos- 
cow go  to  the  Kustarnyi  museum — the  museum  where 
the  infinitely  varied  produce  of  the  domestic  village  in- 
dustries of  Russia  is  exhibited.  When  they  see  the 
"Paris  silk  hats,"  the  "Viennese  bent  furniture,"  the 
fine  mathematical  instruments,  the  artistic  smith-work, 
the  embroideries,  the  lace,  and  so  on,  which  are  made 
in  these  villages,  they  will  surely  conclude  that  the 
7,000,000  skilful  peasants,  men  and  women,  who  make 
these  goods  are  surely  not  inferior  in  intelligence  to 
the  factory  workers  in  other  countries  who  devote  all 
their  lives  to  making  "the  eightieth  part  of  a  pin." 

What  events  will  prove  it  is  very  difficult  to  fore- 
see, inasmuch  as  it  will  depend  upon  the  course  of 
events  in  western  Europe.  A  federal  republic  organ- 
ized on  the  same  principles  as  the  United  States,  surely 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  political  form  which 
would  best  guarantee  Russia's  pacific  development  in 
the  near  future.  But  whatever  the  next  move  may  be, 
decentralization  and  free  institutions  in  Russia  would 
be  the  best  guarantee  for  peace  in  the  world.  Of  all 
nationalities  that  now  stand  foremost  in  the  political 
arena  of  the  world,  the  east  Slavonian  is  the  most 
pacific. 

The  Russian  czars  have  always  dreamed  of  con- 
quests— ^but  not  the  Russians  as  a  people.  On  the 
contrary,  even  such  unconditional  protest  against  mili- 
tarism as  the  protest  of  the  Dukhobors,  and  of  Tolstoi 
and  several  nonconformist  groups,  find  a  deep  echo  all 
over  Russia.  Russian  literature  and  art  are  the  most 
anti-militarist  in  the  world,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  the  success  of  the  Russian  armies  in  Manchuria 
meets  with  an  extremely  cool  reception  in  Russia. 

"Why  should  we  fight  for  Manchuria  and  bring  on 
wars  in  the  east,  when  we  can  not  secure  bread  for  our 
peasants,  when  our  peasants  are  already  overtaxed  and 
brought  to  starvation  by  the  "burden  of  a  military  state? 
And  why  should  we  favor  the  military  spirit,  when  our 
Cossacks  already  behave  as  Bashi  Basouks  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg?"  This  is  what  is  said  and 
written  all  over  Russia,  by  every  thinking  man  and 
woman.  To  the  Russian  every  war  is  a  calamity — 
never  the  joyous  thing  it  has  been  lately  for  England. 
Free  Russia  will  surely,  undoubtedly,  be  the  most  i>ow- 
erful  counterweight  to  the  warlike  propensities  of 
other  nations. 
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Unexplored  Canada 

The  United  States  consul  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  refers 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  statement  of  the  director  of 
the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  who  says  that  prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  one-third  of  the  dominion. 
"There  are  more 'than  1,250,000  square  miles  of  un- 
explored land  in  Canada.  The  entire  area  of  the 
dominion  is  computed  at  3450,257  square  miles,  con- 
sequently one-third  of  this  country  has  yet  been  un- 
traveled  by  the  explorer.  Exclusive  of  the  inhospita- 
ble detached  Arctic  portions,  954,000  square  miles  is 
for  all  practical  purpose  entirely  unknown,"  says  the 
report. 

A  careful  estimate  is  made  of  the  unexplored  re- 
gions. Beginning  at  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
dominion,  the  first  of  these  areas  is  between  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  Alaska,  the  Porcupine  river,  and  the 
Arctic  coast,  about  9,500  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
next  is  west  of  the  Lewes  and  Yukon  rivers  and  ex- 
tends to  the  boundary  of  Alaska.  Until  last  year, 
32,000  square  miles  in  this  area  was  unejcplored,  but 
a  part  has  since  been  traveled.  A  third  area  of  27,000 
square  miles  lies  between  the  Lewes,  Pelly,  and  Sti- 
kine  rivers.  Between  the  Felly  and  Mackenzie  rivers 
is  another  large  tract  of  100,000  square  miles,  or  about 
double  the  size  of  England.  An  unexplored  area  of 
50,000  square  miles  is  found  between  Great  Bear  Lake 
and  the  Arctic  coast,  being  nearly  all  to  the  north  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  Nearly  as  large  as  Portugal  is 
another  tract  between  Great  Bear  lake,  the  Mackenzie 
river,  and  the  western  part  of  Great  Slave  lake,  in  all 
35,000  square  miles.  Lying  between  Stikine  and 
Laird  rivers  to  the  north  and  the  Skeena  and  Peace 
rivers  to  the  south  is  an  area  of  81,000  square  miles. 
Of  the  35,000  square  miles  southeast  of  Athabasca 
lake,  little  is  known,  except  that  it  has  been  crossed 
by  a  field  party  en  route  to  Fort  Churchill.  East  of 
the  Coppermine  river  and  west  of  Bathurst  inlet  lies 
7,500  miles  of  unexplored  land.  Eastward  from  this, 
lying  between  the  Arctic  coast  and  Black's  river,  is  an 
area  of  31,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  Ireland. 
Much  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  em- 
bracing 178,000  square  miles,  is  the  region  bounded 
by  Black's  river.  Great  Slave  lake,  Athabasca  lake, 
Hatchet  and  Reindeer  lakes,  Churchill  river,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Hudson  bay. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Hudson  bay,  between  the 
Severn  and  Attawapishkat  rivers,  is  an  area  22,000 
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square  miles  in  extent,  or  larger  than  Nova  Scotia; 
and  lying  between  Trout  lake,  Lac  Seul,  and  the  Al- 
bany river  is  another  15,000  square  miles  of  unex- 
plored land.  The  most  easterly  area  is  the  greatest  of 
all.  It  comprises  almost  the  entire  interior  of  the 
Labrador  peninsula  or  Northwest  Territory,  in  all 
289,000  square  miles. 

The  government,  during  the  past  year,  has  made  a 
great  effort  in  the  direction  of  exploring  and  develop- 
ing this  vast  territory.  It  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
railroads  are  essential  to  the  development  of  a  new 
country,  and  liberal  inducements  for  their  construc- 
tion are  made  by  granting  millions  of  acres  of  land 
as  a  bonus.  Th^  indications  are  that,  during  the  next 
five  years,  at  least  5,000  miles  of  new  railroad  will*  be 
completed  throughout  the  dominion,  most  of  which 
will  run  through  the  unexplored  wilderness.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  unknown  region  is  undoubtedly 
immense,  and  perhaps  almost  inexhaustible;  while 
the  dense  forests  of  hard  wood,  now  of  so  little  value, 
will,  when  brought  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  be- 
come a  source  of  large  profit. 

Politics  in  Denmark 

Paris  Temps 

The  elections  for  the  new  folkething  have  been 
held  for  the  first  time  under  the  law  passed  by  the  late 
legislature,  which  assures  secret  voting.  Secrecy  is 
guaranteed  by  the  only  system  which  absolutely  ex- 
cludes fraud — namely,  by  placing  the  voting  paper  in 
an  envelope.  The  result  has  merely  confirmed  that  of 
the  preceding  elections;  it  increases  the  already  pre- 
ponderating Radical  element  in  the  chamber;  it  deci- 
mates the  ranks  of  moderate  Liberalism ;  it  reduces  al- 
most to  nothing  the  small  group  of  ministerial  con- 
servatives. 

This  is  at  least  the  third  electoral  appeal  which  has 
declared  against  the  Conservative  system  imposed  by 
Herr  Hoerring  and  Sehested  after  the  long  ministry 
of  Herr  Estrup.  For  a  long  time,  even  under  Herr 
Estrup,  the  ministerial  majority  had  become  a  minor- 
ity, and  each  election  reduced  the  party  supporting  the 
cabinet.  It  was  like  th6  fantastic  story  of  the  peau  de 
chagrin  with  this  great  difference,  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  could  reach  annihilation  in  the  folkething 
without  causing  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
made  in  its  own  image.  The  Conservative  system  is 
the  system  of  the  king;  Under  various  guises  it  con- 
tinues to  govern,  and  will  last,  unless  the  unforeseen 
occurs,  as  long  as  the  king  himself.  Therefore,  the 
victory  of  one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other  has, 
for  the  moment,  but  the  importance  of  a,  moral  victory 
or  defeat. 

The  Radicals,  who  already  number  more  than  all 
the  other  parties  put  together,  have  increased  from  63 
to  73.  The  Socialists,  who  vote  with  them  in  the 
folkething,  have  gained  two  seats  and  number  14.  The 
moderate  Liberals  have  decreased  from  21  to  16,  and 
the  Conservatives  are  8  instead  of  16,  and  of  these 
only  5  are  out-and-out  ministerialists.  But  it  makes 
no  difference ;  these  changes  of  specific  gravity  will  in 
no  way  modify  the  march  of  the  pseudo-constitutional 
machine.  The  same  Conservative  system  will  be 
maintained  in  power  under  the  name  of  Sehested  or 
another,  and  nothing  in  Denmark  will  be  changed  but 
the  figures  of  political  statistics. 

The  present  cabinet  under  Sehested  endeavored  to 
propose  a  precise  electoral  platform,  such  as  the  re- 
form of  taxation,  which  it  had  submitted  to  the  pre- 
vious folkething.     It  thought  thus  to  elude  the  verdict 
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of  the  electors,  which  it  knew  beforehand  would  be 
crushing  for  the  whole  Conservative  system.  The 
opposition  parties,  each  in  its  own  way,  went  to  the 
polls  on  the  question  of  general  policy,  and  thus  gave 
the  votes  their  true  signification — ^that  of  a  crushing 
condemnation  of  ministry  and  conservatism,  as  well 
as  of  the  anti-constitutional  life  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try. We  must  not  deceive  ourselves:  this  electoral 
verdict  throws  the  responsibility  on  the  king  himself. 
But  we  must  not  have  any  vain  delusions.  The  voice 
of  the  country  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  resolu- 
tions of  King  Christian  IX.  The  famous  dilemma  of 
submitting  or  resigning  does  not  apply  to  him;  be- 
sides, no  one  thinks  of  putting  the  question  to  the  old 
king  in  these  pressing  and  imperative  terms.  There 
is  still  much  that  is  patriarchal  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark. 


Prussian  Cabinet  Changes 

A  press  dispatch  from  Berlin,  May  4,  stated  that 
Theodor  Moeller  has  been  appointed  minister  of  com- 
merce in  succession  to  Herr  Brefeld.  He  is  a  National 
Liberal  of  the  Right  wing.  It  is  also  stated  that 
Baron  von  Rheinbaben,  Prussian  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, will  succeed  Dr.  von  Miquel  as  finance  minis- 
ter. It  is  understood  that  von  Miquel  will  be  elevated 
to  a  higher  rank,  although  he  has  lost  public  confi- 
dehce.  Emperor  William  wished  to  appoint  Count 
von  Zedlitz-Truetschler  to  succeed  Baron  von  Rhein- 
baben. His  majesty's  intention  was  strongly  opposed, 
and  he  has  now  asked  Count  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
president  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  to  become 
minister  of  the  interior.  Count  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg is  a  Moderate  Conservative,  and  is  not  opposed 
to  the  canal  bill. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  proved  a 
great  sensation,  but  upon  closer  inspection  they  do 
not  mean  a  change  in  the  system.  It  is  said  to  be 
certain  that  neither  Emperor  William  nor  Count  von 
Biilow  has  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to  govern 
with  the  aid  of  the  Liberals  or  Radical  Left,  nor  of 
dissolving  the  diet.  Whether  the  canal  bill  will  re- 
appear is  uncertain,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  a 
high  official.  In  any  case,  the  bill  is  buried  out  of 
sight  for  the  time,  this  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
Conservatives  and  Agrarian  Centrists. 

The  press  comment  from  both  parties  is  extremely 
cautious.  The  Germania  promises  the  Conservatives 
the  Center's  aid,  as  heretofore,  since  no  government 
in  Prussia  is  possible  without  the  Conservatives.  The 
Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung,  Post,  and  Kreus  Zeitung  dis- 
creetly praise  the  government  for  avoiding  defeat  on 
the  canal  bill. 


BRITAIN  CAN  PAY:  The  amateur  financiers  who 
ligfure  it  out  that  England  is  on  the  brink  of  insolvency 
might  well  wish  their  own  estates  had  resources  so  far  out- 
running their  obligations.  What  is  a  mortgage  of  $300,- 
000,000  to  place  upon  the  revenues  of|SO  vast  and  rich  a 
nation  as  the  United  Kingdom?  The  whole  expenses  of  the 
South  African  war,  if  put  at  double  that  sum,  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  to  the  two  billions  of  debt  under  which  the  United 
States  came  out  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  but  how 
lightly  that  burden  was  borne.  What  is  it  to  the  billion  of 
indemnity  which  the  Iron  Chancellor  exacted  from  France 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war?  Three  hundred 
millions  to  England  in  this  day  of  her  wealth  and  power 
is  a  beggarly  sum  compared  to  the  six  hundred  millions 
that  same  nation  assumed  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. — 
Globe-Democrat. 


SOaOLOGIG\L 

The  Good  in  Cities 

New  York  Timei.       Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  evil  which  exists  in  every  large  city  is  neces- 
sarily so  much  in  evidence  and  obtrudes  itself  so  of- 
fensively upon  the  attention  that  it  is  perhaps  natural 
for  teachers  and  preachers,  as  representing  the  forces 
which  make  for  good,  to  lose  heart  and  speak  de- 
spairingly of  what  appears  to  them  the  tendency  of 
city  life  to  corrupt  good  manners  through  evil  asso- 
ciations. An  eminent  and  eloquent  New  York 
preacher,  in  a  recent  sermon  on  the  exceeding  sinftil- 
ness  of  sin,  and  especially  the  kind  of  sin  which  ob- 
tains in  large  cities  and  is  supposed  to  permeate  all 
classes  of  society,  said :  , 

When  I  look  around  me  and  see  what  a,  seething  pit  of 
iniquity  our  city  has  become;  how  the  law  is  defied  and  its 
mandates  mocked  by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  its  en- 
forcement; how  vice  flaunts  its  meretricious  tinsel  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  would  have  none  of  it;  how  completely 
the  worship  of  the  devil  has  supplanted  the  worship  of 
God;  how  the  outward  semblance  of  morality  is  made  to 
hide  the  rottenness  of  lives  steeped  in  degrading  self-indul- 
gence; how  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  come  to  mean  the 
pampering  of  unlawful  lusts  and  the  gratification  of  unclean 
appetites;  how  honest  trade  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  unpunished  crime — ^when  I  see  all  this,  and 
recognize,  as  I  must,  that  the  tendency  is  steadily  away 
from  good  and  toward  evil,  I  stand  appalled  and  wonder 
why  the  Almighty  stays  His  hand  and  in  His  infinite  bat 
unappreciated  mercy  refrains  from  blotting  New  York  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Contrasted  with  the  jeremiad  we  have  quoted 
stands  the  memorable  utterance  of  the  great  Dr. 
Guthrie,  who  said : 

I  bless  God  for  cities.  The  world  would  not  be  what  it 
is  without  them.  Cities  have  been  as  lamps  along  the  path- 
way of  humanity  and  religion.  Within  them  science  has 
given  birth  to  her  noblest  discoveries.  Behind  their  walls 
freedom  has  fought  her  noblest  battles.  They  have  stood 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  great  breakwaters,  rolling 
back  or  turning  aside  the  swelling  tide  of  oppression.  Cities 
have  indeed  been  the  cradle  of  human  liberty.  They  have 
been  the  radiating,  active  centers  of  almost  all  church  and 
state  reformation. 

New  York  contains  much  that  is  evil — ^more,  in- 
deed, than  is  necessary;  but  it  also  contains  much, 
very  much,  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  repute.  Its 
great  philanthropic  foundations,  its  noble  charities, 
its  multitudes  of  right-minded,  law-abiding,  honest, 
loyal  citizens ;  its  churches,  schools,  hosiptals,  and 
magnificent  annual  contributions  to  whatever  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  pure  altruism,  all  these  help  to  make 
it  something  else  than  a  "seething  pit  of  iniquity." 
No  doubt  there  was  as  much  vice  per  unit  of  popula- 
tion in  Rome  in  the  first  century  as  there  is  now  in 
New  York,  and  probably  more ;  but  St.  Paul  deemed 
it  something  to  boast  of  that  he  was  a  Roman  and 
"a  citizen  of  no  mean  city"  and  we  of  New  York 
may  do  the  same  without  a  guilty  consciousness  that 
we  are  thereby  condoning  the  evil  which  exists  with- 
in it.  That  this  is  true  should  make  it  easier  than  it 
is  to  redeem  New  York  from  the  utterly  corrupt  and 
degrading  political  control  of  Tammany,  to  which  we 
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are  indebted  for  protected  vice  and  for  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  self-purifying  tendencies 
of  a  steadily  advancing  civilization  which  are  nor- 
mally more  active  in  cities  than  in  sparsely  populated 
districts.  The  fact  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  New  York  when  the  right-thinking, 
law-respecting  citizens  did  not  outnumber  and  could 
not  outvote  the  mercenary  following  of  Tammany, 
and  when,  if  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  civic  duty, 
they  could  not  have  given  the  city  a  clean  and  honest 
government,  should  encourage  wise  and  united  effort 
in  that  direction. 


The  C«mpostella  Industrial  School 

John  Kkmdkick  Bangs,  in  New  York  Harper's  Wiekly 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

I  think  the  transformation  of  the  Compostella  bar- 
racks of  Havana  into  the  Compostella  industrial 
school  for  orphans  a  feat  not  only  of  achievement,  but 
of  conception.  The  Compostella  school,  as  stated  in 
General  Ludlow's  report,  1899-1900,  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  military  au- 


inaugurate  and  conduct  them  elsewhere,  so  as  to  es- 
tablish other  centers  in  the  several  Cuban  provinces. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  public- 
school  system  of  Cuba  does  not  include  instruction  in 
industries  or  trades.  The  means  of  employment  for 
girls  and  women  is  extremely  limited.  A  modicum 
of  teaching,  a  few  nearly  profitless  tfses  of  the  needle, 
and,  in  individual  cases,  scwne  music  or  painting,  are 
about  all  the  occupations  open  to  girls  of  the  better 
class  in  Cuba.  An  institution  was  needed  where 
dressmaking,  millinery,  housekeeping,  domestic  arts, 
kindergarten,  typewriting,  stenography,  bookkeeping, 
and  the  like  could  be  taught  and  the  ambition  and  ca- 
pacity for  independent  self-support  be  inculcated  and 
acquired.  This,  within  two  short  years,  has  been  ac- 
complished. Fortunately  for  General  Ludlow  and 
the  department  of  charities  and  correction,  the  serv- 
ices of  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  of  the  Cuban  orphan  so- 
ciety of  New  York,  were  secured,  and  it  is  due  to  her 
active  participation  in  the  work  in  hand  and  to  her 
own  personal  endeavors  on  its  behalf,  both  in  Havana 
and  in  the  United  States,  that  the  development  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  asylum,  both  in  theory  and  in 
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thorities  in  Cuba,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  oc- 
cupation, to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  instruction  for 
an  unhappily  large  class  of  helpless  and  dependent  or- 
phans in  Havana.  To  provide  relief  for  men  and 
women,  not  an  easy  task  of  course,  was  comparatively 
less  difficult  than  to  care  most  adequately  for  the  chil- 
dren, who,  either  by  reason  of  desertion  or  the  death 
of  their  parents,  were  left  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
charitably  inclined.  The  men  and  women  could  be 
set  to  work  after  a  fashion.  The  care  of  the  young 
was  as  difficult  as  it  was  pressing.  The  idea  of  pau- 
perization has  never  commended  itself  to  any  of  the 
American  military  governors  of  Cuba.  Furthermore, 
to  quote  from  General  Ludlow's  report  of  1899-1900, 
in  order  that  the  institution  should  be  one  of  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  its  beneficiaries,  but  to  the  whole 
island,  it  was  essential  that  it  be  constituted  as  a  nor- 
mal school,  or  center  of  instruction,  where  half-grown 
girls  and  young  women,  themselves  orphans  and  de- 
pendent, could  receive  instruction  in  the  methods  and 
management  of  such  institutions,  and  be  prepared  to 


practice,  has  come  to  such  a  substantial  realization. 
The  school  is  now  caring  for  all  the  orphan  children 
within  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Major  E.  St.  John  Greble,  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  under  whose  control  this  in- 
stitution and  others  of  a  similar  nature  directly  come, 
the  Compostella  school  has  thrived  until  it  is  today 
one  of  the  most  successful  ventures  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Compostella  industrial  school  is  but  one  of 
many  evidences  lying  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
visit  Cuba  of  the  wonderful  energy,  the  deep  sincerity, 
and  the  magnificent  philanthropy  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  American  military  authorities  in  that  is- 
land. It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables.  To  not  only  cleanse  them,  but  to  transform 
them  into  an  institution  of  high  educational  aims,  into 
a  home  for  the  homeless  and  unprotected,  into  what 
may  be  termed  a  factory  of  a  future  citizenship  which 
shall  be  uplifting  and  equal  to  the  burdens  of  national 
existence,  is  little  short  of  a  miraculous  achievement. 
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End  of  the  Shalam  Colony 
A  dispatch  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  says  that  the  Sha- 
lam 'socialistic-religious  colony  has  ceased  to  exist 
By  a  decision  rendered  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  last 
week,  by  Judge  Parker,  the  property  reverts  to  A.  M. 
Howland,  who  has  been  chief  of  the  colony  for  several 
years — since  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Dr.  New- 
brough,  the  founder.  The  colony  is  now  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  it  is  said  that  a  large  sanatorium  will  soon 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  it.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  says  of  the  history  of  the  colony : 


The  Shalam  colony  was  established  twelve  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Newbrough,  a  dentist  from  New  York. 
He  was  a  spiritualist  and  medium,  and  asserted  that 
while  under  the  influence  of  spirits  he  wrote  the  book 
which  he  called  "Oahspe,  a  New  Bible."  The  colony 
was  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  spirits,  and  was  established  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  El  Paso,  in  a  bend  of  the  Rio  Grande 
river,  occupying  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land.  Mr. 
Howland  was  one  of  Dr.  Newbrough's  first  converts. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Newbrough,  his  widow  became 
the  head  of  the  colony,  but  she  soon  died,  and  Mr. 
Howland  was  made  chief.  Few  persons  came  to  the 
colony,  and  fewer  remained.  Then  it  was  planned  to 
collect  from  all  parts  of  the  country  orphans  of  all 
ages  and  raise  them  in  the  doctrines  of  Shalam,  and 
irom  this,  reform  the  whole  human  race.  They  were 
allowed  to  eat  no  meat,  and  wore  few  clothes  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  While  it  was  never  taught 
by  the  chief,  a  kind  of  free"  love  soon  prevailed,  and  a 
bad  state  of  affairs  followed.  For  a  long  time  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howland  were  the  only  adults  in  the  colony 
except  the  hired  help,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  children,  who  had  nothing  to  do  except  follow 
their,  own  wills. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  "Oahspe,"  as  he  as- 
serted, Mr.  Howland,  some  years  ago,  transferred  the 
estate  to  twenty-six  of  these  children,  retaining  for 
himself  the  supervision  as  their  trustee,  the  plan  being 
that  they  should  own  it  in  common  as  their  heritage. 
Seeing  the  plan  was  a  failure,  however,  he  applied  to 
the  courts  to  set  aside  this  deed  and  restore  the  prop- 
erty to  himself,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  all 
the  children  were  placed  in  good  homes  and  well  cared 
for.  On  these  conditions  his  application  was  granted. 
Dr.  Newbrough,  the  founder,  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  colony.  He 
built  fine  houses,  constructed  reservoirs,  dug  irrigation 
canals  and  put  expensive  machinery  wherever  needed. 
He  spared  neither  money  nor  work  in  making  the  con- 
ditions perfect,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  col- 
ony would  at  least  be  a  financial  success.  Howland, 
his  successor,  was  also  wealthy,  and  spent  his  fortune 
in  improvements. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 

The  trouble  with  the  Shalam  company  was  that 
it  had  nothing  to  offer  except  a  new  theory  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  universe,  and  a  home  in  the  country ;  and 
most  people  are  not  greatly  interested  in  either  unless 
there  is  some  prospect  of  owning  the  home  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  salutary  thing  if  all  founders 
of  a  new  faith  would  ponder  on  the  question  whether 
they  have  anything  new  to  give  their  followers  which 
is  going  to  prove  indispensable  to  them.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  most  of  these  communities 
is  freedom  from  convention,  combined  with  absolute 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  autocrat  who  happens  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.    Naturally,  there  are 


but  few  people  who  are  so  susceptible  to  hypnotic  in- 
fluence as  to  be  able  to  resign  all  the  feelings  and 
traits  developed  by  their  past  life  and  make  themselves 
over  at  the  command  of  a  visionary  prophet  The 
leaders  usually  gather  their  disciples  from  small  vil- 
lages or  towns  strongly  dominated  by  some  narrow 
convention,  and  their  doctrines  have  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, which  is  very  great  They  fail,  because  the 
charm  of  novelty  is  evanescent,  and  they  appeal  to  the 
elemental  wants  of  htmian  nature  in  no  other  way. 

4' 

A  Village  Trust 

New  York  OuiUoi.      Excerpt 

George  Cadbury,  the  English  cocoa  manufacturer 
and  supporter  of  political  radicalism,  has  created  a 
trust  which  meets  with  no  opposition  in  anti-monopoly 
circles.  For  years  he  has  been  interested  in  the  model 
village  of  Boumville,  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from 
Birmingham.  This  village,  as  described  in  the  Labor 
Annual  of  1900,  has  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  charmingly  located  ground,  in  whidi 
nearly  four  hundred  houses  have  been  built,  with  or- 
chards between  the  rows  and  with  several  open  spaces 
and  patches  of  woodland.  Institutes,  schools,  cricket- 
ground,  and  other  means  of  social  and  educational  in- 
fluence have  been  provided  such  as  are  common  in 
model  villages ;  but  in  Boumville,  as  in  Mr.  N.  O.  Nel- 
son's village  of  Leclaire,  111.,  the  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  the  tenants  to  become  owners,  and  thus  con- 
trol their  own  domestic  environment  instead  of  having 
it  controlled  for  them  by  the  philanthropist.  Nearly 
one-half  the  cottages  have  already  been  sold  at  cost 
price,  three  per  cent  interest  being  generally  charged 
upon  the  deferred  payments.  This  property,  with 
gfround  increased  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  aaes, 
has  been  given  to  the  Boumville  Village  Trust,  to 
which  all  rents  and  deferred  payments  shall  be  paid  in, 
to  be  used  by  the  trust  in  providing  more  homes  for 
still  other  families  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  terms. 

The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  embodied  in 
Franklin's  legacy  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  which  provided  that  the  fund  bequeathed 
should  be  loaned  to  trustworthy  young  men  who 
wished  to  marry  and  start  housekeeping,  and  when 
repaid  be  loaned  to  still  others.  The  Cadbury  gift  is 
less  eccentric  and  more  certain  to  be  safely  invested. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  indef- 
initely providing  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  homes 
for  families,  who  are  thereby  rendered  independent 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr.  Cadbury's  political 
radicalism  and  philanthropy  spring  from  his  Quaker 
creed.  Though  an  intense  Quaker  in  his  opposition 
to  war,  he  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  friends  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  its  struggles  to  secure  shorter  hours 
and  better  wages.  During  the  long  strike  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  he  contributed 
fifty  pounds  a  week  to  the  strike  funds,  advocating  at  1 
the  same  time  impartial  and  compulswy  arbitration. 
Notwithstanding  his  sympathy  with  these  struggles  of 
the  working  people,  his  reliance  is  less  on  economic 
reforms  than  on  the  change  sure  to  come  in  all  social 
relations  when  people  "know  more  of  and  follow  more 
closely  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ." 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE  has  opened  a  library  for 
those  employees  who  have  a  few  minutes'  leisure,  or  who 
desire  to  take  the  books  home  for  their  families  to  read 
The  nucleus  of  the  library  were  the  books  which  were  sent 
to  the  office  for  review.  Formerly  these  books  were  given 
away,  or  auctioned  off  among  the  employees. 
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How  to  Make  a  Gramophone 

W.  B.  Stout,  in  the  ScUntific  American,  New  York 
A  gramophone  which  will  produce  very  good  re- 
sults with  the  ordinary  gramophone  records,  may  be 
made,  with  very  little  work,  by  anyone  who  can  use 
a  jackknife.  As  shown  in  the  drawings,  it  consists 
principally  of  two  parts ;  one  for  rotating  the  disk  or 
record,  and  the  reproducing  part.  The  disk  or  rec- 
ord is  supported  on  the  circular  piece,  R,  cut  from 
lialf  or  three-eighths-inch  pine,  and  mounted  on  the 
shaft,  s,  which,  in  turn,  revolves  in  the  wooden  frame, 
F,  which  is  of  half-inch  pine,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
'Cta  the  shaft,  s,  are  also  two  pulley  wheels,  w  and  W, 
the  former  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  three 
•and  a  half,  both  grooved  to  receive  a  round  belt. 
These,  too,  may  l^  cut  from  half-inch  pine.  The 
smaller  wheel,  w,  is  mounted  just  below  the  upper 
•crosspiece  of  the  frame,  the  larger  one,  W ,  just  above 
the  lower  crosspiece,  as  shown.  , 

The  governor,  which  is  mounted  next  to  the  rec- 
ord axle,  but  far  enough  away  in  the  frame  to  clear 
the  wTieel,  W,  consists  of  a  shaft,  s' ,  with  the  three- 
'  quarter-inch  pulley,  W ,  cut  on  it,  on  which  is  mount- 
ed a  wheel,  G,  rimmed  with  a  strip  of  lead  from  an 
•old  lead  pipe.  This  wheel  fits  loosely  on  the  axle,  s , 
so  that  it  can  slide  freely  up  and  down  on  it.  The 
lead  rim  should  be  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
and  half  an  incH  wide,  or  the  width  of  the  wheel,  G. 
Running  through  two  awl  holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  axle,  s'  in  the  wheel,  G,  is  a  string  or  small 
wire,  as  shown,  which  runs  at  the  top  through  an  awl 
hole  driven  crosswise  through  the  axle  /.  On  this 
string,  which  is  fastened  from  slipping  through  the 
awl  holes  in  the  wheel,  G,  by  knots,  are  two  split  shot 
or  fish-line  sinkers.  When  the  shaft,  s' ,  is  revolved, 
the  balls,  h,  fly  out,  and,  when  sufficient  speed  has 
been  reached,  lift  the  weighted  wheel,  G,  till  it  presses 
on  the  wire  stop,  n.  This  stop  is  a  loop  of  wire,  fas- 
tened to  the  side  of  the  frame  so  as  to  be  adjustable 
up  and  down  to  regulate  the  speed.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  frame  to  the  disk,  or  record  axle,  s,  is 
mounted  a  second  two-inch  pulley  wheel,  w',  between 
an  extension  of  the  upper  crosspiece  and  a  small 
wooden  bracket,  &r.  It  is  connected  with  the  pulley, 
w,  by  a  belt,  and  is  turned  by  means  of  a  crank,  C. 
The  pulley,  W,  is  also  connected  with  the  governor 
pulley,  W ,  by  a  waxed  string  pulley  belt,  St.  By 
this  means,  when  the  crank,  C,  is  turned,  the  wheel,  w, 
is  turned  through  the  medium  of  the  belt  connecting 
the  pulleys,  w  and  ?«/.  Thus  the  pulley,  W,  is  turned 
and,  in  turn,  the  pulley,  W ,  and  axle  and  governor,  as 
shown,  the  governor  regulating  the  speed.  The  up- 
per part,  or  surface,  of  the  wheel,  G,  should  have  glued 
upon  it  a  piece  of  flannel,  to  prevent  undue  noise 
when  the  wire,  n,  rubs  upon  it,  and  to  increase  the 
friction.  The  disk,  B,  should  run  as  true  as  possible, 
and  the  axle  should  project  up  through  it  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  be  as  large  around  as  the  size  of  the  cen- 
"  tral  hole  in  the  record. 


The  sound-reproducing  part  consists  principally  of 
the  "sounding  box"  and  its  lever,  and  the  horn.  The 
box  may  be  an  old  wooden  pill  box,  or  may  be  cut 
from  inch  pine.  It  should  be  circular,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  and  an 
inch  deep.  If  cut  of  inch  pine,  the  central  hole  will  be 
cut  clear  through  the  piece  and  a  quarter-inch  back- 
ing, or  bottom  of  the  box  glued  on.  A  three-quarter- 
itich  hole  is  drilled  in  one  side  of  the  box  to  receive 
the  horn.  To  the  front  of  the  box  is  glued  a  thin 
diaphragm  of  isinglass,  outside  of  which  is  glued  a 
paper  ring,  or  washer,  as  large  as  the  rim  of  the  box. 
The  writer  used  one  machine  for  a  while  which  had  a 
tight  paper  diaphragm;  but  the  isinglass  is  better. 
The  box  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2.  The  lever 
(Fig.  3)  is  cut  out  of  hardwood  in  the  shape  shown; 
the  distance  from  the  wire  axle,  wi,  to  the  center  of 
the  part,  p,  being  the  radius  of  the  box  outside.  The 
other  end  of  the  lever  is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  inner 
end,  and  holds  at  its  end  the  needle,  n,  in  a  small  awl 
hole.  This  needle  is  held  in  place  by  a  small  screw, 
Sc,  so  that  its  projection  from  the  wood  may  be  ad- 
justed till  the  clearest  effect  is  produced.  The  lever 
is  mounted  in  a  crotch,  Cr,  cut  also  from  hardwood, 
the  axle,  wi,  being  a  wire.  The  crotch  part  is  glued 
on  to  the  side  of  the  box  at  an  angle  of  about  120  deg.. 


with  the  hole  already  cut  to  receive  the  horn,  the  part, 
p,  of  the  lever  being  fastened  to  the  center  of  the  mica 
or  isinglass  diaphragm  with  glue  or  sealing  wax.  The 
horn,  which  may  be  made  of  stiff  bristol  board  or  tin, 
is  now  thrust  into  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  box,  or, 
better,  fastened  to  the  outside,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  hole.  If  of  pasteboard,  it  may  be  glued  in  place 
by  slitting  the  end  and  gluing  on  the  flaps  thus  made. 
If  of  tin,  it  may  be  soldered  to  a  tin  ring  or  band  sur- 
rounding the  box,  or  the  flaps  may  be  fastened  on  with 
brads. 

The  disk-turning  mechanism  is  now  fastened  cor- 
nerwise  on  a  wooden  baseboard  and  a  wire  holder,  H, 
fastened  with  a  screw  to  one  corner.  This  should 
reach  up  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  record, 
but  this  may  be  adjusted  by  bending  the  wire.  Also 
the  distance  from  the  needle  to  the  guard  may  be  ad- 
justed in  the  same  way  till  the  right  weig'ht  rests  on' 
the  needle.  A  short  "hook,"  as  at  x,  may  project  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  horn  or  funnel  to  keep  it  from 
turning.  When  all  is  ready,  put  on  your  record,  with 
the  needle  resting  in  its  groove  at  the  outside  edge, 
and  turn  the  crank.  You  will  find  by  experiment 
how  best  to  adjust  the  different  adjustable  parts  \o 
get  the  best  results,  but  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
results  you  obtain  with  the  crudest-made  machine. 
While  not  up  to  a  machine-made  product,  yet  it  is  not 
far  behind. 
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Electrically  Controlled  Bulkhead  Doors 

Gbokob  E.  Walsk,  in  the  May  Amtritan  EUttrteian,    New 
York.    Condensed  for  PuBUC  Opinion 

The  theory  of  water-tight  bulkhtads  is  simple  and 
its  application  should  be  practicable;  the  stumbling 
block  has  been  in  the  doors  which  lead  through  the 
bulkheads.  There  are  upward  of  thirty  doors  in  a 
large  steamer,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to,  close  one  or 
all  on  short  notice.  The  mechanism  which  operates 
these  doors  must  be  beyond  all  chance  of  getting  out 
of  order.  More  than  one  disaster  has  been  caused  by 
the  mechanism  refusing  to  work  when  urgently  need- 
ed, and  the  criticism  in  such  cases  has  been  directed 
toward  the  bulkheads  instead  of  the  mechanism  which 
contrpUed  the  doors.  To  meet  an  emergency  it  should 
be  possible  to  close  the  doors  of  all  the  bulkheads  either 
below  decks  or  at  some  directing  point  above.  The 
time  required  for  an  officer  to  go  below  decks  to  close 
the  bulkhead  doors  has  more  than  once  been  sufficient 
to  give  the  water  a  chance  to  fill  several  compartments, 
and  thus  defeat  the  object  of  the  water-tight  cwnpart- 
ments. 

Both  the  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  bulkhead  doors  have  proved  failures,  or 
at  least  uncertain  enough  to  involve  an  element  of  dan- 
ger. The  hydraulic  apparatus  for  operating  bulkhead 
doors  has  been  largely  abandoned  in  modem  shipbuild- 
ing, because  of  3ie  unsatisfactory  results  obtained. 
The  pneumatic  system  still  has  its  advocates,  and  for 
the  present  it  may  hold  its  own.  In  many  ways  elec- 
tricity is  superior  for  operating  bulkhead  doors,  and 
it  only  needed  a  practical  invention  to  make  this  agent 
the  generally  accepted  one  in  the  navy  and  on  mer- 
chant steamers.  There  have  been  in  operation  now  for 
nearly  a  year  electricilly-controlled  bulkhead  doors 
on  the  United  States  cruiser  Atlanta.  The  apparatus 
was  devised  by  Naval  Constructor  Francis  T.  Bowles, 
of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  and  a  model  of  it  was 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  war  material  building  at  the 
Paris  exposition.  So  successful  has  this  apparatus 
proved  that  the  navy  department  has  decided  to  equip 
all  future  warships  with  the  electrical  mechanism, 
while  many  of  the  warships  now  in  service  will  gradu- 
ally be  changed  also  in  this  respect.  Electrically-oper- 
ated bulkhead  doors  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
ocean  merchant  steamers,  notably  the  St.  Paul,  and  its 
general  adoption  in  the  merchantHnarine  seems  only 
a  question  of  time. 

The  electric  bulkhead  door  possesses  many  features 
of  a  novel  and  unique  nature.  It  is  so  wired  that  the 
officer  in  charge  can  operate  it  from  the  bridge,  and 
by  pushing  a  button  he  can  tell  at  any  moment  the  con- 
dition of  the  door.  A  tiny  lamp  near  the  button  in- 
dicates whether  or  not  the  door  is  in  good  working  or- 
der. When  the  door  is  closed,  the  lamp  is  dark,  as  the 
current  is  automatically  cut  oif.  One  or  a  dozen  doors 
can  be  closed  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession. 
The  full  power  of  all  the  motors  can  be  concentrated 
upon  one  door  if  the  necessity  arises,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  drive  the  door  into  a  closed  position  against 
a  tremendous  opposition  of  inflowing  water. 

In  addition  to  the  control  the  navigating  officer  may 
have  on  deck,  there  is  a  local  control  below  decks 
which  takes  precedence  over  the  first  in  an  emergency. 
The  officer  between  decks  may  find  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  door,  and  the  delay  caused  by  communi- 
cating with  the  officer  on  deck  might  prove  fatal.  He 
can  consequently  open  or  close  the  door  by  hand,  and 
when  he  has  passed  through,  the  control  on  the  bridge 
is  immediately  restored.  Controlling  stations  can  be 
distributed  over  diflferent  parts  of  the  ship,  so  that  in 


an  emergency  some  one  would  sprely  be  within  easy 
reach  of  a  push  button. 

The  speed  of  operation  and  practically  absolute  as- 
surance that  the  doors  will  close  are  the  two  greatest 
features  of  the  system.  Doors  can  be  closed  in  ten 
seconds,  and  with  such  obstructions  as  coal,  wood,  pa- 
per and  water  in  the  way  they  have  been  closed  in  nu- 
merous experiments  in  from  a  half  minute  to  one  and  a 
half.  Tests  already  made  indicate  that  the  danger  of 
improperly  controlled  and  working  bulkhead  doors 
will  no  longer  neutralize  the  advantage  conferred  by 
the  provision  of  water-tight  compartments  on  board 
ship. 

4* 
The  Cause  of  New  Stars 

Blay  Ptfular  SeUne*  Monthly,  New  York 

The  new  star  in  Perseus,  whidi  has  now  waned  in 
the  sky,  and  in  the  memory  of  most  people,  is  still  an 
object  of  discussion  among  astronomers.  Readers  will 
remember  Professor  Newcomb's  recent*  article  on 
variable  stars  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  account- 
ing for  their  periodicity.  In  the  extreme  case  of  new 
stars  the  difficulty  is  greatest.  The  theories  of  an  out- 
burst from  the  molten  interior  and  of  collision  mig^ht 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  star,  but  do  not  ex- 
plain its  rapid  waning,  nor  are  they  in  accord  with 
spectroscopic  determinations.  Professor  Seeliger's 
theory  that  a  dark  star  passes  through  a  swarm  of 
meteors  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  h3rpothesis, 
but  leaves  room  for  the  ingenious  suggestion,  recently 
made  by  the  great  astronomer,  M.  Janssen,  before  the 
Paris  academy  of  sciences.  He  points  out  that  the 
apparent  absence  of  oxygen  from  the  sun  may  be  due 
to  its  existence  in  some  dissociated  condition  that  the 
spectroscope  would  not  reveal.  This  condition  may  be 
owing  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  when  this  be- 
comes low  enough  to  allow  oxygen  to  assume  its  com- 
mon form,  and  so  to  unite  with  hydrogen,  there  would 
ensue,  as  a  result  of  the  combustion,  a  great  increase 
in  heat  and  light,  which  would  account  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  new  star.  The  rapid  decrease  in  brilliancy 
which  follows  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  which  would  serve  as 
a  gradually  increasing  obstacle  to  radiation  from  the 
star.  A  corollary  of  M.  Janssen's  supposition  is  that 
our  own  sun  may  at  any  time  reach  this  transition  point 
for  oxygen  and  blaze  out  into  a  fury  of  heat  and  light 
that  would  scorch  all  life  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is,  however,  a  pleasant  feature  of  solar'  catastrophes 
that  astronomical  time  is  measured  by  millions  of 
years.  * 

Various  Topics 

INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  AND  THE  EYES:  The 
medical  faculty  of  Heidelberg  university  has  recently  made 
a  report  on  the  effect  upon  the  eyes  of  incandescent  light, 
whether  from  an  electric  lamp  or  from  a  gas  mantle.  Their 
verdict  is  that  such  light  is  not  harmful. 

SALIVA  A  POISON:  Recent  work  by  Professors 
Charrin  and  Moussu,  of  the  laboratory  of  experimental 
medicine  in  the  College  de  Fran.ce,  has  brought  to  light 
some  new  facts  regarding  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the 
saliva  of  certain  animals,  and  presumably  also  of  man. 
They  collected  the  mouth  and  throat  secretions  from  s«t- 
eral  large  animals — a  horse,  a  cow,  and  a  dog— dilated  it 
with  about  forty  times  its  weight  of  water,  stirred  it  a  few 
moments,  and  then  filtered  it.  A  small  quantity  of  the  fil- 
trate, when  injected  into  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in 
from  one  to  two  minutes.  The  poisonous  action  of  the 
mucus  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a  substance  which  causes 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  a  following  stoppage  of  the 
circulation,  the  first  eflfect  being  due  to  the  formation  of 
clots  in  the  nerve  centers. 
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Tendencies  of  American  Churches 

The  Congregationalist  presents  a  symposium  by 
representative  men  of  diiTerent  denominations  on  the 
main  tendencies  of  their  respective  churches.  Dr. 
Edward  Abbot,  writing  for  the  Episcopalians,  says: 

It  is  natural  that  the  church  in  Boston  should  be  re- 
served, critical,  cold;  that  of  New  York  energetic,  active, 
progressive;  that  of  Philadelphia  gentle,  mellow,  generous; 
that  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  conservative,  old- 
fashioned,  traditional,  indisposed  to  new  men,  new  measures, 
new  ideatf;  that  of  the  west  fond  of  music,  color,  architec- 
ture. The  religious  type  in  each  region  more  or  less  cor- 
responds with  the  environment.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  as  a  body,  would  enter 
into  any  such  simultaneous  mission  movement  as  that  which 
has  been  tried  in  England.  There  is  not  at  present  with  us 
any  general  expectation  of  immediate  federated  relation 
with  the  great  mass  of  Christian  denominations  around  us. 
There  are  tendencies  in  that  direction  more  marked  in 
some  precincts  than  in  others.  There  are  signs  of  a  distinct 
movement,  for  example,  in  and  about  Boston  for  more 
fraternal  relations  with  the  Unitarians.  There  is  a  positive 
aversion  to  any  such  fraternization  in  other  regions,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  cordial  attitude  towards  evangelical 
bodies— Presbyterian,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the  like— 
which  many  among  us  would  be  glad  to  see  emphasized. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  serious  desertion,  on  our 
part,  of  either  of  the  four  points  of  the  "quadrilateral," 
namely,  the  historic  Scriptures,  the  historic  sacraments,  the 
historic  creeds,  and  the  historic  ministry.  A  renewed  effort 
is  likely  to  be  made  at  the  general  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  allow  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country  the 
same  liberty  as  is  now  allowed  in  England  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  revised  version  of  the  Bible  in  public  worship. 

Dr.  GifTord  believes  that  the  Baptists  may  take 
heart  and  hope  from  the  showing^  of  their  annual 
report : 

We  have  43,959  churches,  an  increase  of  532  over  last 
year;  29,810  ordained  ministers,  an  increase  of  337;  197.235 
baptisms,  an  increase  of  12,390;  a  total  membership  of 
4,233,226,  a  net  increase  of  51.S40.  or  1.23  per  cent.  The 
Sunday  school  pupils  number  only  forty  per  cent  of  the 
membership,  a  fine  field  for  tillage.  Total  expenses  of 
church  and  Sunday  school  work,  $10,128,298.31.  For  gen- 
eral missionary  purposes  the  total  is  $1,186,296.09,  or  a  trifle 
over  one-tenth..  Nothing  will  do  the  churches  so  much 
good,  nothing  will  carry  so  much  good  to  the  world,  as  a 
forward  movement  uniting  the  forces  of  Chrjst  against  the 
forces  of  evil.  Out  of  such  a  federal  movement  there  might 
come  a  permanent  organization,  one  department  of  which 
could  plan  and  carry  out  evangelistic  work  as  wide  as  the 
nation  every  year,  another  department  look  after  revision  of 
laws  in  state  and  national  legislatures,  and  a  third  depart- 
ment care  for  law  enforcement,  and  a  fourth  department  plan 
for  concerted  effort  on  home  and  foreign  fields.  The  busi- 
ness world  is  being  united;  the  religious  world  must  be, 
or  lose  power  and  effectiveness  in  the  new  century. 

Dr.  Tunis  S.  Hamlin  finds  an  encouraging  ten- 
dency in  Presbyterianism  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
candidates  for  its  ministry: 

There  is  widespread  doubt  about  the  policy  of  aided 
education  for  the  ministry,  while  young  men  reach  other 
professions  by  parental  support,  or  by  their  own  exertions. 
Certainly  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  candidates  for 
the  ministry  must  be  self-supporting  to  last  possible  degree, 


not  because  the  church  grudges  the  money  to  help  them, 
but  because  she  requires  in  her  ministers  the  utmost  man- 
liness, self-respect,  and  independence.  It  is  encouragring  to 
know  that  the  presbyteries  are  placing  less  emphasis  on 
speculative  theology  in  their  examinations  of  candidates 
and  more  on  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible,  its  structure, 
facts,  history,  the  meaning  of  its  books  as  wholes  rather 
than  as  storehouses  of  texts.  The  seminaries  will  no  doubt 
be  quick  to  respond  in  their  teaching.  And,  whatever  else 
is  neglected,  this  should  have  prime  attention  during  the 
entire  three  years  of  professional  study. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Thompson  notices  many  indications  of 
a  widespread  and  fruitful  revival  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church: 

Partial  reports  from  ninety-six  of  the  560,  presiding 
elders'  districts  show  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  33,636  conversions  and  over  27,000  accessions.  These 
reports,  however,  are  from  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  charges  on  the  districts.  On  the  basis  of  the  present 
returns  Mr.  Cooper  estimates  that  there  have  been  nearly 
300,000  conversions  and  250,000  accessions,  with  about  six 
months  more  of  the  special  twentieth-century  effort.  The 
same  spirit  of  interest  is  manifest  in  the  Philippines,  where 
the  reception  of  one  hundred  probationers  into  the  church 
in  a  single  week  excites  no  surprise.  Bishop  Thoburn, 
president  of  the  "forward  movement"  commission,  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  pastors  and  presiding  elders  to  renew  their 
efforts  for  aggressive  work  during  the  summer.  He  suggests 
the  holding  of  camp  meetings,  covering  only  a  few  days,  and 
of  religious  services  in  schoolhouses,  barns,  and  in  the 
open  air. 


Two  Views  of  Church  Clubs 

Trinity  club,  one  of  the  largfest  and,  apparently, 
most  successful  parochial  men's  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  has  just  been  dissolved  upon  the  counsel  of 
Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Brooklyn,  with  which  it  was  connected,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  vestry  and  the  men's  guild  of 
the  parish.  The  reason  for  dissolving  the  club,  as 
given  by  Dr.  McConnell  in  the  May  Church  Econo- 
mist, is  as  follows : 

The  object  of  every  such  club  is  two-fold;  to  entertain 
and  to  elevate;  to  shield  and  to  inspire,  and  to  "keep  the 
men  out  of  worse  places"  and  to  "get  them  into  the  church." 
Among  such  organizations  the  Trinity  club  has  had  a  sin- 
gularly prosperous  career.  The  climax  of  that  career  was 
reached  a  year  ago,  when  the  club  had  130  members,  its  do- 
ings were  reported  in  the  daily  press,  and  its  reputation  was 
the  pride  of  the  parish.  It  did  not  from  this  point  languish 
into  dissolution,  but  it  was  dissolved,  not  because  of  any 
apparent  failure,  but  because  of  a  rfeal  one.  It  was  simply 
not  accomplishing  either  of  the  results  aimed  at;  neither,  by 
the  way,  is  any  similar  club  of  which  I  am  aware.  Trinity 
club  was  successful  in  gaining  members.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred names  have  been  at  different  times  found  on  its  roll- 
book.  The  men  were  the  most  wide-awake  and  active  mem- 
bers of  their  class — that  is,  clerks,  apprentices,  mechanics, 
printers,  factory  employees,  etc.,  and  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves when  in  the  clubroom;  but  they  made  no  progress. 
Consequently,  the  items  of  failure  may  be  catalogrued  under 
three  heads.  First,  the  club  failed  almost  completely  in 
bringing  its  members  to  the  church;  the  door  between  the 
club's  meetings  and  the  church's  services,  although  figura- 
tively a  wide  one,  was  rarely  crossed.  Secondly,  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  develop  among  the  men  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility or  ownership  in  the  house;  on  the  contrary, 
furniture  wore  out  much  too  quickly.  Thirdly,  the  men 
were  absolutely  lacking  in  initiative — they  could  not  extem- 
porize even  their  own  amusements.  What,  then,  did  our 
effort  resolve  itself  into?  Merely  this:  Soliciting  young 
men  to  join  an  organization  who  failed  to  see  what 
they  were  being  favored  rather  than  doing  the  church  a 
favor;  and  soliciting  them  to  assume  obligations  which 
they  almost  invariably  failed  to  take  seriously. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Farr,  pastor  of  Christ  Presby- 
terian church,  New  York,  organized  a  men's  club  in 
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connection  with  the  parish  house  of  the  church  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Christ  church  is  in  a  neighborhood 
where  most  of  the  people  are  poor,  and  where  many  of 
Ihe  men  are,  as  Mr.  Farr  expresses  it,  "tough."  When 
Ihe  representative  of  the  Church  Economist  told  Mr. 
Farr  that  Dr.  McConnell  had  disbanded  his  men's  club, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  its  dissolution,  he  said : 

I  wouldn't  give  up  my  men's  club  for  anjrthing.  Our 
club  is  composed  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  men  from 
those  that  were  in  the  Trinity  club,  and,  perhaps,  we  do  not 
Jiave  to  meet  the  same  conditions  that  Dr.  McConnell  does. 
I  can  only  speak  for  our  own  organization,  but  I  know  that 
Jt  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  This  club  is  chiefly  valuable 
J>ecause  of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  me  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  men  of  the  parish  who  are  not  connected 
Twith  the  church.  The  influence  which  it  exerts  is  certainly 
.good.  For  example,  the  most  active  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  bartender.  He  has  been  coming  to  church  quite 
regularly,  and  only  last  week  said,to  me:  "I  want  to  get  out 
of  the  liquor  business.  If  I  stay  in  it  I  have  to  drink  more 
or  less,  and  the  influences  around  me  are  not  good."  I 
Jiave  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  influence  of  the  men's  club 
was  largely  responsible  in  bringing  this  man  to  this  decision. 
I  know  that  through  the  men's  club  I  am  able  to  reach 
and  secure  an  influence  over  men  whom  I  could  not  ap- 
proach in  any  other  way,  and,  therefore,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  I  would  not  give  it  up  for  anything.  The  men  all 
look  upon  me  as  a  friend  and  a  leader,  and  whether  they 
come  to  the  church  services  or  whether  they  do  not,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  is  reaching  them  and  can  not  fail  to 
have  a  good  effect  in  time.  If  our  club  had  a  room  of  its 
own,  where  the  men  could  assemble  every  evening,  we 
would  have  many  more  members  and  the  good  influences  of 
the  organization  would  be  correspondingly  extended. 

The  Improvement  of  Protestant  Church 
Service 

William  Hbnry  Shbram,  in  the  New  York  InJeptndent 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

f'rom  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  religious  serv- 
ice in  Protestant  churches  needs  improvement.  This 
service  could  be  improved  in  four  important  particu- 
lars without  disturbing  doctrine  or  doctrinal  tradi- 
tions. The  changes  about  to  be  suggested  will  require 
no  upsetting  of  dogma  or  revision  of  creed ;  for  they 
pertain  solely  to  church  music,  the  style  and  matter  of 
preaching,  the  conduct  of  worshipers  in  church,  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  churches. 

First  of  all,  the  hymn  book.  This  needs  a  thor- 
ough reformation.  Fully  thirty  per  cent  of  the  hymns 
included  in  the  average  Protestant  hymn  book  could 
be  omitted  without  loss ;  for  they  reveal  little  poetical 
insight  and  less  spiritual  inspiration.  And,  then,  the 
music,  so  often  of  a  high  order  in  Protestant  churches, 
is  beginning  to  be  debased  by  the  airs  of  the  opera; 
the  theater  can  not  supply  a  fitting  ideal  for  either 
singers  or  preachers  in  the  house  of  God.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  some  Catholic  choirs  are  falling 
into  the  same  error.  The  point  is  to  admit  the  mis- 
take. 

The  style  and  matter  of  preaching  could  be  greatly 
improved  in  many  Protestant  churches.  The  Sunday 
sermon  in  many  churches  needs  to  be  bom  again  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  devil  of  sensationalism 
should  be  exorcised  from  every  Protestant  pulpit. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  what  every  devout 
Christian  expects  to  hear  in  church,  not  the  latest  po- 
litical, social  or  literary  fad.  The  gospel  alone,  as 
preached  by  a  Moody  or  a  Spurgeon — the  word  of 
God  unaccompanied  by  any  pyrotechnics — is  the  high- 
est ideal  for  any  Christian  preacher,  and  is  sufficiently 
attractive  for  all  who  are  Christian  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  Christ  commissioned  his  ministers  to  preach 


the  gospel,  not  politics,  or  war,  or  literature;  and  con- 
gregations everywhere  ask  for  that  spiritual  bread; 
they  should  not  receive  a  stone.  The  sermon  should 
deal  with  the  gospel:  in  Catholic  churches  it  always 
deals  with  the  gospel  of  the  Sunday. 

The  conduct  of  worshipers  in  Protestant  churches 
might  be  improved.  There  is  too  much  talk  and 
laughter.  Why  not  observe  a  reverential  silence?  It 
is  true  that  Protestants  do  not  believe  in  the  Real 
Presence ;  but  they  do  believe  that  while  attending  di- 
vine service  they  are  in  th6  house  of  God.  The  write 
once  attended  a  Protestant  church  in  Philadelphia, 
occupied  an  ordinary  pew,  and  was  immediately  the 
cynosure  of  a  hundred  eyes,  mostly  feminine.  Prayer 
and  recollection  and  a  sense  of  reverence  ought  to 
keep  the  tongue  quiet,  and  the  eye  ai  home  in  any 
church.  Catholics  examine  their  consciences  on  this 
point — ^their  behavior'  in  church  and  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Protestants  could  do  likewise  and  improve 
their  church  service. 

Finally,  the  interior  decoration  of  Protestant 
churches  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  commercial 
house  contains  the  symbols  of  trade;  a  cotuthouse 
the  symbols  of  law ;  the  house  of  God  should  contain 
the  symbols  of  religion ;  and  these  symbols  'should  be 
so  numerous  and  prominent  as  to  give  to  the  building 
a  religious  air  or  atmosphere.  The  arts  that  appeal 
to  the  eye — ^painting  and  sculpture — ^are  not  the  ex- 
clusive adjunct  or  possession  of  Catholicism.  The 
vital  truths  of  Christianity  could,  by  means  of  these 
arts,  be  concretely  represented  without  giving  offense 
to  the  members  of  any  religious  denomination;  and 
reverence  for  God's  house  and  devotion  to  his  work 
would  be  materially  enhanced  by  allowing  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation  to  rest  upon  the  memorials  of 
Christ's  mission  in  the  world. 

The  Mormon  Doctrine  of  "  Baptism  for 
the  Dead  " 

The  Deseret  Evening  News,  "organ  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,"  in  its  issue  of 
April  27,  expounds  the  Mormon  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism for  the  dead  in  reply  to  some  objections  raised 
by  an  archdeacon  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  writer 
cites  as  the  scriptural  authority  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul:  "Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  (I  Cor.  xv,  29.) 
He  continues  as  follows: 

But  the  glorious  doctrine  of  baptism  for  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  dead  who  died  without  knowledge  of  Christ  his 
not  been  taken  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  from  a  mere  pas- 
sage or  two  of  ancient  Scripture.  It  has  come  to  them  by 
the  revelations  of  God  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  text  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  simply 
to  show  that  the  rite  was  performed  in  the  early  Christian 
church.  The  manner  of  its  performance,  and  the  persons 
who  may  attend  to  it,  and  those  for  whom  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered, can  not  be  learned  from  the  dead  letter  of  apos- 
tolic writings.  Everything  relating  to  it  has  been  made 
known  through  modem  revelation.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
concerning  it  among  those  who  have  been  enlightened  by 
inspiration  in  the  present  times.  Proofs  are  not  lacking  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  ordinances  performed  in  their  behalf, 
by  the  spirits  of  the  departed  who  have  been  ministered  to 
behind  the  veil,  and  administered  for  by  their  relatives  in 
the  flesh.  The  glorious  work  in  the  holy  temples  in  behalf 
of  the  dead  is  not  in  vain.  There  is  joy  in  the  spirit  world. 
The  prison  doors  have  been  opened.  Hosts  of  captives 
have  been  set  free.  Not  one  vicarious  act  in  their  behalf 
will  eventually  be  lost. 

The  infidel  assertion  of  iriodern  preachers,  that  "there  are 
only  two  sources  from  which  information  as  to  religion  can 
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be  drawn,  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  the  Scriptures,"  is 
characteristic  of  modern  theology  and  theologians.  The 
"fathers"  are  long  since  dead  and  gone,  and  many  of  them 
were  in  dense  spiritual  darkness.  The  Scriptures,  such  as 
have  been  preserved,  are  so  variously  interpreted  and  dis- 
torted by  uninspired  ministers  that  they  form  no  definite 
guide  to  mortals.  The  idea  that  the  Source  of  all  inspiration 
and  revelation  is  dried  up,  that  the  "Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  a  shadow  of  turning,"  is 
so  radically  changed  that  he  can  not  or  will  not  communi- 
cate with  his  children  on  earth,  that  they  who  ask  will  not 
receive,  that  they  who  seek  will  not  find;  that  to  them  that 
knock  the  door  will  not  be  opened,  is  so  irrational,  unscrip- 
tural,  and  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  faith,  that  it  could  only 
be  entertained  by  the  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind"  and  their 
deluded  followers  who  are  all  in  the  ditch  of  confusion 
together. 

That  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  that  the 
living  saints  were  baptized  for  the  dead,  that  salvation  will 
be  offered  to  every  soul  either  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body,  and  that  not  one  shall  be  lost  who  can  possibly  be 
saved,  and  yet  that  "except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit  he  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
that  these  are  among  the  doctrines  of  Christ  which  are 
essential  to  his  religion,  can  be  demonstrated  from  the 
fragments  of  inspired  writ  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past.  But  the  knowledge  obtained  concerning  them  and 
other  glorious  principles  pertaining  to  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  have  come  through  the  manifestations  of  heavenly 
beings  in  this  age  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
those  who  receive  and  obey  the  truth. 

* 

Various  Topics 

DR.  HILLIS'S  PLAN  TO  FILL  CHURCHES:  Dr. 
Hillis  recently  stated  that  he  favored  "a  national  half  holi- 
day on  Saturday  as  a  means  to  bring  back  the  people  to 
the  church.  The  people  would  have  a  chance  to  rest  upon 
the  half  holiday.  It  is  so  in  England,  where  the  church 
services  are  largely  attended." 

THE- PAPAL  CONSISTORY:  The  chief  importance 
of  the  recent  papal  consistory,  as  is  pointed  out  by  a  variety 
of  European  correspondents,  consists  in  the  large  number 
of  Italians  raised  to  the  purple.  The  Italian  cardinals  now 
constitute  a  considerable  majority  of  the  sacred  college,  and 
all  of  them — with  two  or  three  exceptions — are  Ultramon- 
tanists.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  next 
pope  will  be  an  Italian,  like  his  predecessors  for  centuries, 
and  an  extremist. 

METHODISTS  ON  GAMBLING:  The  following  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  prevalence  of  gambling  in  "society" 
were  passed  unanimously  at  the  closing  session  of  the  New 
York  East  Methodist  conference: 

Whereas,  The  prevalence  of  gambling  among  a  certain  wealthy 
class  of  society  in  New  York  city  as  a  pastime  and  a  pleasure  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  public  prints  and  the  earnest 
discourses  of  able  and  representative  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,    ~_-"^ 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  endorse  the  action  of  the  min- 
isters and  assure  all  those  engaged  in  stamping  out  the  evil  of  our 
sympathy  and  aid. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  MARRIAGE:  Pro- 
fessor Carol  Norton,  a  prominent  leader  among  the  Chris- 
tian Scientists  of  New  York,  has  been  recently  married. 
Nothing  remarkable  in  this,  if  it  were  not  a  fact,  well  known, 
that  Mr.  Norton  has  taught  for  years  that  "there  can  be  no 
spiritual  life  where  there  is  marriage,"  and  the  inconsis- 
tency of  his  action  and  teaching  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Christian  Science  people  on  the  matter  of 
marriage.  Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "Until  time  matures  human 
growth,  marriage  and  progeny  will  continue  unprohibited  in 
Christian  Science.  We  look  to  future  generations  for  ability 
to  comply  with  absolute  science,  when  marriage  shall  be 
found  to  be  'man's  oneness  with  God.' "  Although  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  been  married  several  times,  she  everywhere  com- 
mends celibacy,  and  her  pupils  give  special  reasons  by  way 
of  apology  for  her  entering  into  matrimony. — Presbyterian 
Banner. 


LETTERS    AND  ART 


Sir  Henry  Irving's  "CorioUnus" 

London  Speaker.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Irving  as  Coriolanus!  The  actor  whom  even  his 
staunchest  admirers  will  hesitate  to  credit  with  the  arts 
of  declamation  dares  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  what 
a  former  brilliant  contributor  to  these  columns  de- 
scribes as  the  "orotund  tradition."    It  is  enough  to 


tram  tht  Lmdatt  lUmtratid  JVemt 

SCBNK  PROM  "CORIOLANUS" 
VOLUlf  NIA :— *■  He  turni  away  I    Down,  ladlea ;  lat  ua  ahama  blm 
with  our  knaea." 

make  the  pompous  shade  of  John  Philip  Kemble  to  rise 
from  its  grave,  and,  standing  with  folded  arms  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage — "You  know,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "what  a  complete  model  he  is  of  the  Roman" — 
once  more  to  spout  the  part.  Is  the  standard  which 
Edmund  Kean  was  too  fierce  and  unrestrained  to  ap- 
proach, which  even  Macready's  stately  diction  was  not 
correct  enough  to  attain — is  this  standard  now  to  be 
overthrown  by  an  actor  who  scarcely  makes  his  words 
comprehensible  to  his  audience?  It  is  a  daring  bid, 
certainly.  But  in  estimating  its  success  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  modern  ideal  of  acting  has  traveled 
•from  the  Kemble  tradition. 

As  Hamlet  is  the  noble  spirit  destroyed  by  gentle- 
ness and  eternal  reconsidering,  so  Coriolanus  is  the 
noble  spirit  destroyed  by  attempting  a  superhuman  in- 
flexibility and  refusal  to  reconsider.     Hamlet  is  the 
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great  mind  ruined  by  imagination,  Coriolanus  the 
great  mind  ruined  by  a  total  lack  of  imagination.  But 
it  must  always  be  clear  that  he  is  the  great  mind,  or  he 
"becomes  almost  a  villain.  He  is  almost  as  far  out  of 
touch  with  the  nobles  as  with  the  people — "the  dastard 
nobles  who  have  all  forsook  me,"  he  says — but  it  is 
Chiefly  because  he  feels  so  much  their  superior  that  he 
can  not  understand  why  they  who  admire  him  refuse 
to  place  their  fate  entirely  in  his  hands.  This  effect  of 
a  detached  nobility  of  chiaraqter,  which  is  so  important 
t6  the  play,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  above  all  English  ac- 
tors, has  the  power  of  conveying.  He  possesses  a 
physical  distinction  and  dignity  which  enables  him, 
standing  alone  amongst  a  crowd,  to  give  an  impression 
of  nobility  of  personality  which  j,s  almost  above  con- 
tempt. He  had  cultivated  this  artistic  capacity  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  entrance  on  the  scene  suggests  a 
creature  of  breeding,  a  gentleman,  for  whose  superior 
one  will  look  in  vain  in  the  theater,  and  not  only  upon 
the  stage.  This  quality  in  the  actor  secures  the  right 
balance  of  the  play  by  detaching  Coriolanus  from  his 
surroundings  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
lime-light  ^one. 

If  Sir  Henry  Irving's  Coriolanus  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  theatrical  tradition  of  Kemble,  Miss  Ellen 
Terry's  Volumnia  is  still  more  out  of  keeping  with  the 
theatrical  tradition  of  his  sister.  Mrs.  Siddons  made 
Volumnia  a  creature  of  superhuman  vigor,  fortitude 
and  command.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  makes  her  sternness 
sensible  and  good  humored,  her  motherliness  rather 
joyful  than  triumphant.  In  the  pride  which  makes  the 
humility  of  her  pleading  with  her  son  the  more  touch- 
ing, it  is  the  humbled  pride  of  a  noble  nature,  and 
above  all  of  a  mother  jealous  of  her  son's  honor,  than 
the  hardly  contained  imperiousness  of  an  arrogant 
woman.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  reading  of  the  part 
to  suit  the  actress's  personality,  and  scarcely  the  com- 
manding, iron-natured  woman  of  the  play.  But  it  is  a 
very  living  mother,  more  living,  perhaps,  because  more 
sympathetic  than  the  text  admits,  and,  although  not  so 
stern  as  the  text  seems  to  demand,  it  is  never  incon- 
sistent with  the  situation. 

The  Old  Salon 

The  Salon  of  French  Artists,  or  the  Old  Salon, 
commonly  called  that  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  was 
formally  opened  by  President  Loubet,  April  29.  It 
occupies  the  entire  Grand  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  with 
the  exception  of  a  dozen  rooms  set  apart  for  the  pic- 
tures of  the  New  Salon,  described  in  the  last  issue  of 
Public  Opinion.  The  exhibit  contains  2,092  oil 
paintings,  900  pastels  and  water  colors,  and  667  works 
of  sculpture.  The  total  number  of  painters  represented 
is  1,438,  the  total  number  of  foreign- exhibitors  is  324, 
and  of  American  108,  of  whom  many  are  new.  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  come  next,  with  fifty-seven. 
The  Philippines  have  one,  and  Cuba  two.  Jules  Le- 
febvre,  Benjamin  Constant,  Robert  Fleury,  and  Ga- 
briel Ferrier  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
work  of  the  American  artists  shows  a  higher  average 
of  excellence  than  has  been  attained  hitherto.  The 
faults  that  the  most  severe  of  all  Parisian  critics,  Theo- 
bault  Sisson,  detects  in  the  American  painters  repre- 
sented is  "that  they  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  bril- 
liant surface  qualities ;  that  they  are  prone  to  imitate 
the  mannerisms  of  French  masters,  and  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  they  lack  thoroughness  and  sincerity." 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
says  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole : 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  quality  of 
pictures    in    the    Old    Salon    shows    an    advance    quite    as 


marked  as  that  noted  in  the  New  Salon.  The  canvases  that 
come  under  th#  head  of  salon  horrors  can  be  counted  on 
one's  fingers.  Evidence  abounds  of  earnest  work  and  high 
ideals  worthily  sustained.  Academic  thoroughness  has 
never  been  more  happily  exemplified  than  in  Joseph  Bail's' 
large  mellow-toned  canvas,  "Le  Repas  des  Servantes." 
There  is  a  marvelous  delicacy  and  refinement  in  Benjamin- 
Constant's  portrait  of  Leo  XIII,  which  is  radiant  with  in- 
telligence benevolence.  Less  pleasing  is  the  same  artist's 
portrait  of  Queen  Alexandra,  in  pale  yellows  and  mauves, 
with  nine  rows  of  pearls  around  her  neck.  Bonnat,  who  has 
painted  official  portraits  of  all  presidents  of  the  French 
republic  since  Thiers,  exhibits  a  strong,  truthful  likeness  of 
President  Loubet,  seated  in  a  simple  wooden  chair,  his 
arms  folded,  his  head  slightly  thrown  forward.  No  portrait 
in  either  salon  has  more  solidity  or  distinction  than  that  of 
a  lady  in  pale  chrysanthemum  yellow  evening  dress  and 
white  lined  opera  cloak,  painted  by  Albert  Lynch.  There 
are  excellent  portraits  by  Henner,  Humbert,  Lauth,  Lazio, 
Leon  Comerre,  Gabriel  Ferrier,  Aime  Morot,  Honore  Um- 
bricht,  Saintpierre,  and  Richard  Hall,  who  sends  a  capital 
likeness  of  Coquelin  cadet.  The  younger  American  portrait 
painters  have  done  some  truly  admirable  work.  George 
Howland,  of  New  York,  sends  a  "Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
delicate  and  refined,  yet  handled  with  vigor,  the  mellow 
tones  giving  the  effect  of  an  old  picture;  also  a  capital 
three-quarters  length  pastel,  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  in  sil- 
very gray.  There  is  a  charming  little  portrait  by  Miss  Dick- 
son, of  St.  Louis,  of  a  girl  in  gray  playing  cards.  Mrs. 
Huntley,  of  Watervliet,  exhibits  a  large  and  strongly  drawn 
"Portrait  of  a  Lady"  in  white,  reclining  in  an  armchair. 

Not  alone  in  portraiture,  however,  do  Americans  take  a 
foremost  place  in  this  year's  salon.  George  Hitchcock  ex- 
hibits a  white  draped  "Sappho,"  with  flowing  hair  entwined 
with  mauve  flowers,  standing  on  a  green  cliff  high  above 
the  sea,  and  edged  with  hanging  pink  cyclamens.  It  is  a 
work  of  distinction  and  poetic  sadness.  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
other  picture,  "The  Hour  of  Vespers,"  has  a  purity  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  beautiful  harmony  of  color  in  its  pale 
yellows,  pinks,  and  blues.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  highly 
commended  by  French  critics.  "Ispahan,"  a  large  painting, 
by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  is  considered  by  M.  Sisson  the 
finest  work  Mr.  Weeks  has  painted.  It  is  a  study  of  a 
Persian  mosque,  the  blue  and  yellow  tiles  and  masonry  of 
which  are  reflected  with  great  brilliancy  in  a  pool  of  still 
water. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  sculpture  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  by  Gerome  is  greatly  admired. 
Washington  is  represented  in  full  uniform,  his  right  arm 
extended  horizontally  at  full  length,  the  palm  of  the  hand 
down.  The  features  indicate  decision  and  repose.  The 
charger,  standing  with  head  reaching  forward,  and  with 
nostrils  distended,  shows  signs  of  fatigue;  the  animal's  hind 
legs  seem  to  drag  too  far  to  the  rear.  There  appears  over- 
elaboration  of  detail,  such  as  the  ornaments  on  the  saddle- 
cloth, the  holsters  and  leather  work.  The  ground  beneath 
the  horse  is  strewn  with  palm  branches.  The  statue  is 
coated  with  pale  yellow  gold,  with  metallic  shadings  in  deep 
red.  It  is  a  highly  effective  and  brilliant  work,  conceived 
and  executed  in  G^rome's  happiest  vein. 

A  special  cable  despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun 
says  that  Duflaud's  "The  English  in  Ireland— 1798" 
caused  the  greatest  sensation.  The  canvas  is  crowded 
with  brutalities.  The  picture  was  painted  at  the  sug-- 
gestion  of  Maud  Gonne,  the  "Irish  Joan  of  Arc." 
There  was  a  crowd  before  the  picture,  and  many  in- 
dignant comments  were  heard. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  Theater 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
The  fact  that  the  Manhattan  theater  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  as  a  possible  step  in  the  improvement 
of  the  drama  in  this  country.  It  means  that  there  will 
be  one  first-class  theater  in  New  York  not  controlled 
by  the  theatrical  syndicate.  It  means  that  Mrs.  Fiske, 
our  most  intelligent  actress,  will  have  a  theater  in  the 
metropolis  in  which  she  may  present  her  repertory  at 
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will.  Mrs.  Fiske  is  the  only  actress  in  this  country 
who  has  held  out  consistently  against  the  syndicate, 
and  with  her  and  her  husband  in  control  of  the  Man- 
hattan, there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  given  to  New 
Yorkers  to  see  plays  the  production  of  which  is  not 
wholly  inspired  by  the  crudest  commercialism.  Mrs. 
Fiske  is  an  encourager  of  native  drama,  an  actress 
genuinely  alive  to  the  art  quality  of  any  drama,  for- 
eign or  domestic.  She  and  her  husband  are  quite  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  circle  of  managers  who  have  no 
idea  but  one — ^box-office  receipts — and  who  attempt, 
through  business  methods,  to  make  any  kind  of  theat- 
rical drivel  succeed  which  may  be  written  for  them  by 
their  "adapters,"  "dramatizers,"  and  stage  mechanics. 


MRS.  FI8KB 

There  is  good  hope  that,  under  the  new  management, 
young  authors  may  be  encouraged  to  write  disinter- 
estedly for  the  stage,  not  merely  for  Mrs.  Fiske  and 
her  company,  but  for  other  actors  of  genuine  ambi- 
tion to  whom  no  doubt  the  presumably  liberal  man- 
agement of  the  Fiskes  will  give  opportunity. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  EagU 
It  is  intended  to  make  this  house,  under  her  man- 
agement, a  theater  that  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
London  Lyceum.  New  plays  and  good  ones  will  be 
produced  there,  with  reference  to  literary  quality  and 
artistic  effect.  The  snorting  melodrama,  the  inane 
farce,  and  the  suggestive  drama  of  so-called  society 
will  have  slight  representation.  The  mounting  will 
be  appropriate  rather  than  extravagant.  There  is  to 
be  an  innovation  in  an  orchestra  that  can  play,  and 
that,  it  is  assumed,  will  not  blare  forth  ragtime  melo- 
dies between  the  acts.  Furthermore,  there  will  be 
honesty  in  the  box-office,  and  tickets  will  not  be  ped- 
dled on  the  sidewalks  at  rates  that  make  admission 
prohibitory  to  many,  and  that  increase  the  mana- 
ger's receipts  by  fifty  per  cent.  Hereafter,  it  will  be 
possible  to  see  Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  interesting  plays 
that  she  intends  to  produce  not  only  without  discom- 


fort, but  with  better  comfort  than  usual.  And  there 
is  no  denying  that  this  artist,  as  well  as  Miss  Cross- 
man,  has  gained  sympathy  in  the  fight  for  the  right 
to  appear  before  the  American  public. 

An  American  National  Gallery 

Washington  Correspondence,  Boston  Transcript.  Condensed 
for  PvKLic  Opinion 
The  movement  for  the  establishment  at  Washing- 
ton of  an  American  national  gallery,  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  national  gallery  in  London  and  simi- 
lar institutions  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  has  reached 
a  stage  where  it  can  be  said  to  be  "well  begun."  Its 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  are  not  yet  so  sanguine 
that  they  would  say  it  is  "half  done,"  but  they  assert 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of  the  plan 
they  are  able  to  see  their  road  plainly  to  its  end.  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  gallery  has 
been  promised  governmental  support.  It  is  now  as- 
sured that  if  the  promoters  can  present  a  definite 
scheme,  and  show  their  ability  to  finance  it  at  least 
partially,  the  president  will  make  the  matter  the  sub- 
ject of  a  message  to  congress,  urging  that  the  plan 
be  assisted  by  legislation  in  whatever  way  possible, 
and  that  appropriations  be  made  if  required.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  capitalists  in  the  country  have 
beep  interested  in  the  subject,  and  when  it  shapes  it- 
self it  is  understood  they  stand  ready  to  contribute 
liberally.  The  people  behind  the  proposed  national 
gallery  are  American  artists,  many  of  them  temporari- 
ly resident  in  Europe.  The  list  of  the  organizers  con- 
tains the  greatest  names  in  the  art  world  of  the  United 
States.  It  numbers  such  celebrities  as  Whistler,  Sar- 
gent, Macmonnies,  Hitchcock,  La  Farge,  Alexander, 
Melchers,  Muhlman,  Diehlman,  Shannon,  Fisher, 
Harrison  Humphries- Johnson,  Chase,  and  Howard. 
Francis  Howard,  the  last  named,  is  the  secretary,  and 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  active  work  of  organizing 
the  institution,  laying  the  groimdwork,  so  to  speak,  by 
arousing  public  interest  in  the  matter,  and  obtaining 
assurance  of  help  from  the  government  and  from  pri- 
vate individuals. 

Various   Topics 

ZOLA'S  LYRIC  DRAMA:  "L'Ouragan,"  the  music 
of  which  was  furnished  by  Alfred  Bruneau,  and  the  libretto 
by  M.  Zola,  was  recently  produced  in  Paris.  The  Sunis 
correspondent  says:  "Both  are  remarkably  unconventional. 
The  book  is  unlike  anything  hitherto  written.  It  is  prose, 
but  the  ideas  are  full  of  poetry." 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION:  A  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  "the  first 
press  view  of  the  London  Royal  academy  revealed  two 
striking  features  which  were  absent  from  former  exhibi- 
tions, viz.,  paintings  dealing  with  Queen  Victoria's  death 
and  funeral  and  incidents  of  the  Boer  war.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant's picture  of  the  queen  has  a  whole  wall  to  itself,  with 
a  background  of  black  and  purple.  Lord  Dundonald's  dash 
on  Ladysmith  and  pictures  of  other  engagements  in  South 
Africa  make  bright  contrasts  to  the  rows  and  rows  of  land- 
scapes and  portraits.  The  queen's  funeral  in  London  was 
done  by  John  Charlton,  and  the  naval  cortege  at  Ports- 
mouth by  W.  L.  Wyllie.  Both  are  remarkable  pictures. 
Sidney  Cooper,  the  father  of  the  academy,  and  other  old- 
time  academicians,  including  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  with  a 
marble  group,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  with  a 
classic  'Helena  and  Hermia,'  will  all  be  found  in  their  ac- 
customed places."  Mr.  I.  N.  Ford  cables  the  Tribune: 
"The  Royal  academy  contains  two  great  and  six  minor 
Sargents  and  a  job  lot  of  1,815  miscellaneous  works,  in- 
cluding water  colors  and  architectural  drawings.  It  is  not 
a  great  academy,  but  Mr.  Sargent  redeems  it  from  the  re- 
proach of  conventional  mediocrity.  About  10,000  paintings 
were  rejected." 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

The  Just  vs.  the  Expedient 
(By  John  Stuart  Mill,  died  May  8,  1873) 
The  moral  rules  which  forbid  mankind  to  hurt  one 
another  are  more  vital  to  human  well-being  than  any 
maxims,  however  important,  which  only  point  out  the 
best  mode  of  managing  some  department  of  human 
affairs.  He  who  accepts  benefits,  and  denies  a  return 
of  them  when  needed,  inflicts  a  real  hurt,  by  disap- 
pointing one  of  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  of  ex- 
pectations. The  important  rank,  among  human  evils 
and  wrongs,  of  the  disappointment  of  expectation,  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  principal  crim- 
inality of  two  such  highly  immoral  acts  as  a  breach 
of  friendship  and  a  breach  of  promise.  Few  hurts 
which  human  beings  can  sustain  are  greater,  and  none 
wound  more,  than  when  that  on  which  they  habitually 
and  with  full  assurance  relied  fails  them  in  the  hour  of 
need ;  and  few  wrongs  are  greater  than  this  mere  with- 
holding of  good ;  none  excites  more  resentment,  either 
in  the  person  suffering,  or  in  a  sympathizing  spectator. 
The  principle  of  giving  to  each  what  they  deserve — 
that  is,  good  for  good,  as  well  as  evil  for  evil — is  not 
only  included  in  the  idea  of  justice,  but  is  a  proper 
object  of  that  intensity  of  sentiment  which  places  the 
just  above  the  simply  expedient. 


The  Conscience  Fund  of  the  Treasury 

Francis  E.  Leufp,  in  New  York  Harptr's  Wttkly.     Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

The  so-called  "conscience  fund"  of  the  United 
States  treasury  has  many  interesting  traditions,  but  no 
distinct  history.  Even  to  get  at  the  total  amount  of 
it  requires  a  tiresome  research,  so  this  is  rarely  at- 
tempted. No  separate  account  of  it  being  kept,  each 
item  has  to  be  separately  dug  out  from  the  pages  of 
"miscellaneous  receipts."  The  earliest  contribution 
to  it  is  believed  to  have  been  received  in  181 1,  when 
the  register  of  the  treasury  recorded  an  item  of  in- 
come as  "money  received  from  a  person  unknown, 
stated  to  be  on  account  of  imports  and  tonnage."  It 
remained  for  Treasurer  Spinner,  more  than  a  half- 
century  later,  to  give  a  name  to  this  indefinite  re- 
source of  the  government. 

In  1873  the  largest  aggregate  amount  of  money 
flowed  in  from  this  source,  congress  having  voted  to 
increase  its  own  salaries,  and  many  members  consid- 
ering the  increase  a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the 
letter  of  the  constitution.  As  the  appropriation  had 
been  made  under  all  the  forms  of  law,  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  unwilling  or  morally  quickened  mem- 
bers but  to  turn  back  the  excess  and  let  it  be  credited 
to  the  conscience  fund.  A  large  and  well-authenti- 
cated contribution  occurred  as  lately  as  1896,  when  an 
English  clergyman,  in  behalf  of  a  repentant  convert, 
forwarded  from  London  £2,390,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
$11,950.  No  explanation  accompanied  the  surrender. 
The  letters  enclosing  contributions  are  various   in 


style.    One,  written  in  a  distinctly  feminine  hand,  puts 
the  case  in  a  nutshell,  thus : 

A  lady  who  recently   swore  to   a  statement  which  she 
now  finds  to  be  wrong  sends  to  you  $27. 

Usually  every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  senden 
of  conscience  money  to  escape  identification,  but  once 
in  a  while  they  overdo  this  business.  One,  for  in- 
stance, who  went  to  great  pains  to  disguise  his  hand- 
writing and  invent  a  misleading  date-line  and  signa- 
ture, so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  send  his  letter  in  an 
envelope  from  which  he  had  forgotten  to  erase  the  im- 
print, "If  not  delivered  in  ten  days,  return  to  Box  138," 
etc.  One  woman  who  had  done  some  petty  smuggling 
sent  a  $10  note,  saying  that  she  had  no  idea  how 
much  duty  she  owed  the  government,  but  giving  the 
date  and  value  of  the  goods,  so  that  it  could  be  readily 
computed,  and  requesting  that  if  the  amount  enclosed 
were  not  right,  she  should  be  informed  at  a  specified 
address.  The  duty  was  figured  out  at  $7.63,  and  the 
change,  $2.37,  returned  to  her.  Many  of  the  writers 
of  letters  containing  remittances  are  illiterate  persons, 
and  their  struggles  with  the  word  "conscience"  have 
evolved  such  phonetic  forms  as  "konscience,"  "con- 
shins,"  "conshions,"  "conshunts,"  "consciouns,"  and 
"gonshens." 

Celebrations  and  Gatherings  of  igoi 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  prints, 
in  its  current  issue,  its  annual  forecast  of  the  notable 
celebrations  and  gatherings  of  1901.  It  gives  special 
prominence  to  the  Pan-American  exposition.  May  i- 
Nov.  I ;  the  South  Carolina  exposition,  Dec.  i,  1901- 
June  I,  1902;  the  Glasgow  exhibition,  May  i-Oct.  i; 
the  King  Alfred  thousandth  anniversary  at  Winches- 
ter, Eng.,  the  last  week  in  July;  the  Pan-American 
congress  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  be  opened  Oct.  22 ; 
the  Yale  bi-centennial  at  New  Haven,  Oct.  21-25. 
Other  gatherings  are  classified  as  follows : 
religious 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boston,  June  11-16. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Cincinnati,  July  6-10. 

Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,   Pittsburg,  Novem- 
ber 1-3. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Detroit,  July  24-28. 

Epworth  League,  San  Francisco,  July  18-21. 

B.  Y.  P.  U.,  Oiicago,  July  25-28. 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  Philadelphia,  May  16-26. 

Congregational    Home    Missionary    Society's    Diamond 
Jubilee,  Boston,  May  14-16. 

Baptist  Anniversaries,  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  ao-27. 

Episcopal  General  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Oct  2. 

Lutheran  General  Synod,*  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  29. 

Universalist  General  Convention,  Buffalo,  Oct.  18-25. 
scientific,  educational,  and  professional 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Denver,  Col.,  Aug.  24-31. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  May  21-24. 

National  Educational  Association,  Detroit,  July  8-12. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Saratoga,  July  5-8. 

American    Library   Association,    Waukesha,    Wis.,   July 
3-10.  ^ 

American  Medical  Association,  St.  Paul,  June  4-7. 

American  Bar  Association,  Denver,  Aug^ust  21-23. 

SOCIAL  REFORM 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Wash- 
ington, May  9-15. 

National  Municipal  League,  Rochester,  May  8-10. 
National  Civic  Federation,  Buffalo,  May  23-34. 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  Nov.  15-20. 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  Columbus,  O.,  May  21-24. 

PATRIOTIC    SOCIETIES 

G.  A.  R.,  Qeveland,  Sept.  9. 

United    Confederate    Veterans,    Memphis,    Tenn.,    May 
28-30. 
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The  White  Cettase 

T»*  WkiU  CMan.    By  Zack.   Cloth,  pp.  343,  «i.>o. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scriboer't  Sons.  , 

Miss  Keats  has  named  her  latest  story 
from  the  one  bit  of  sentiment  that  il- 
luminates a  dark  array  of  human  facts. 
The  little  white  cottaee  on  the  cliffs 
edge  is  the  high  light  in  the  dull  grey 
picture  of  the  fishing  village  of  Bere- 
Upton.  In  the  opening  chapter  the 
young  fisherman  out  at  sea  looks  long- 


OWBNDOl^INK  KEATS 

ingly  toward  it  as  the  beacon  of  all  his 
future  happiness — home,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  closing  chapter  he  sits 
wifeless  and  childless  in  the  shadow  of 
its  ruin  vainly  trying  to  put  together  the 
pieces  of  his  broken  dream.  Mark 
Tavy  belongs,  to  quote  the  fisher-folk, 
"to  them  that  desarve  and  don't  git." 
By  patience,  gentleness,  and  unremit- 
ting kindness,  he  has  won  the  promise 
of  the  girl  he  loves.  An  old  school 
mate,  who  has  turned  out  a  notorious 
scoundrel,  returns  to  the  village,  rents 
the'  white  cottage  on  which  Mark  had 
set  his  heart,  wins  the  love  of  Mark's 
promised  wife,  and  marries  her  while 
the  young  fisherman  is  kept  at  sea  by  a 
storm.  Ben  Lupin,  the  usurper,  is  al- 
ready married  to  another  woman  who 
eventually  finds  her  way  to  Bere-Up- 
ton.  Her  love  for  Ben  ties  her  tongue 
until  it  is  loosened  by  drink,  then  the 
village  learns  her  secret  and  Ben  is  im- 
prisoned for  bigamy.  These  are  main 
facts  of  a  distressing  story,  the  details 
are  equally  somber,  and  Miss  Keats  has 
laid  bare  every  phase  of  life  with  that 
passion  for  pitiless,  relentless  truth 
which  characterized  her  earlier  work. 
She  distingfuishes  very  clearly  between 
the  things  that  are  and  the  things  that 
ought  to  be,  and  her  trustworthy  pen 


never  strays  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond. Luce,  by  every  imaginable  right, 
ought  to  have  given  her  love  to  Mark, 
yet  she  flings  it  away  on  the  worthless 
Ben  and  is  gracelessly  happy  in  her 
choice.  When  Mark  returns  from  his 
long  voyage  he  tells  himself  that  he 
hopes  he  will  find  Luce  happy,  but  Miss 
Keats  unflinchingly  probes  the  weak 
spot  in  his  nature  and  shows  that  he  is 
secretly  longing  to  find  her  miserable 
that  his  may  be  the  glory  of  making  her 
happy.  Human  nature  is  here  stripped 
of  all  pretensions  and  self-deceptions. 
Love,  like  the  wind,  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  Gratitude  springs  only  in  grate- 
ful hearts,  not  where  favor  has  been  be- 
stowed. The  wicked  flourish,  the  right- 
eous suffer.  These  are  the  hard,  insist- 
ent facts  of  the  elemental  life  Miss 
Keats  has  here  portrayed.  The  story  is 
not  without  humor  of  the  sort  that  the 
fisher-folk  would  naturally  supply.  The 
"Widdy  Flutter,"  who  wanted  "to  be 
wooed  in  vuss,"  and  her  two  suitors, 
the  constable  and  the  postman,  are  un- 
consciously amusing.  Here  and  there 
Miss  Keats's  observations,  take  a 
grimly  satirical  turn;  for  example, 
speaking  of  Mark's  parents,  she  says: 
"They  had  been  upright,  hard-grained, 
unsociable  people,  respected  but  not 
liked.  Fully  assured  that  when  they 
died  their  funerals  would  be  well  at- 
tended, they  had  cared  little  that  during 
life  their  company  remained  unsought." 

Empresses  of  France 

Emfrtsta  tf  France.    By  H.  A.  Gubkbkr.     Cloth, 
pp.  4i<.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Miss  Guerber's  volume  steadily  im- 
proves as  one  reads  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  The  reader's  impulse  is  to 
lay  aside  the  volume  as  being  unworthy 
of  perusal  after  he  has  read  the  utterly 
colorless  sketch  of  Josephine.  But  the 
chapters  on  Marie  Louise  and  Eugenie 
are  better.  The  volume  is  about  equally 
divided  between  these  three  subjects. 
Miss  Guerber  tells  us  that  she  was  im- 
pelled to  write  the  lives  of  the  em- 
presses of  France  because  there  does 
not  exist  any  "brief  yet  comprehensive 
work  giving  the  lives  of  the  queens  and 
empresses."  We  might  refer  the  author 
to  some  half  dozen  of  the  books  which 
are  said  not  to  exist,  but  there  would  be 
no  good  cause  for  objecting  to  the  ad- 
dition of  another  volume  on  the  same 
subjects  if  the  author  had  anything  new 
or  interesting  to  say.  Miss  Guerber 
has  nothing  new  to  tell  us.  She  refers 
to  the  deep  research  made  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  volumes,  but  the  re- 
sults have  been  meager.   The  sketch  of 


Marie  Louise  is  to  be  commended  for 
one  thing,  namely,  that  in  it  the  author 
does  not  make  the  mistake  of  dating  the 
delinquency  and  weakness  of  the  em- 
press prior  to  the  downfall  of  the  Na- 
poleon. And  even  after  Arcis-sur-Ur- 
be,  the  empress  only  left  Paris  when 
repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor.  After  she  had 
reached  Austria,  it  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  such  a  woman  would  be  able 
to  overcome  the  influences  which 
worked  so  skilfully  to  keep  her  sep- 
arated from  Napoleon. 

The  sketch  of  Eugenie  is  principally 
valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the- 
court  of  the  second  empire,  but  that  the 
author  has  read  Merimee  and  St.  Ar- 
mand  to  very  little  purpose  except  to- 
gather  trivial  details  is  shown  in  her 
statement  that  Napoleonl  III  undertook 
the  war  of  i860  because  he  feared  the 
threats  of  Italians  on  his  life,  and  the 
even  more  idiotic  statement  that  French- 
gibes  over  the  size  of  Madame  Bis- 
marck's feet  "had  no  small  share"  in- 
causing  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  by  re- 
productions of  contemporary  paintings, 
but  it  contains  no  good  portrait  of  Jo- 
sephine. It  will  satisfy  only  those  who 
want  sentimental  stories  of  the  three 
mushroom  empresses  of  France.  In  so 
far  as  they  are  of  any  historical  im- 
portance, their  lives  have  been  better 
told  many  times  before. 

A  Carolina  Cavalier 

A  Cartlina  Cavalitr,  By  Gkokgb  Cart  Ecglbs- 
TOK.  Cloth,  pp.  448,  ti.jo.  Bovton  :  Lothrop 
Pub.  Co. 

Mr.  Ecgleston's  romance  of  the 
American  revolution  has  a  certain  com- 
mendable freshness.  It  deals  with  but 
one  incident  of  the  war  and  that  an-. 


OBOROB  GARY  kOOLBSTON 

unfamiliar  one.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  lionize  historical  personages.  Roger 
Alton,  the  Carolina  cavalier,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford  when  the  war  of  the 
revolution  began.  He  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  America  and  join  the  patriots, 
but  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  passage 
from  England  to  any  American  port  not 
occupied  by  the  British  he  shipped  to- 
the  Bahamas  hoping  to  reach  the  main- 
land in  an  open  boat.     These  islands- 
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were  cut  off  from  communication  with 
America  at  that  time,  and  young  Alton 
eventually  made  the  voyage  in  an  open 
boat  with  a  most  extraordinary  sailor 
for  his  guide.  This  man  furnishes  the 
mystery  of  the  story  and  the  peans  of 
unraveling  a  rather  ingenious  plot 
Roger's  daring  sister  Jacqueline  sup- 
plies the  necessary  dash  and  spirit  of  a 
revolutionary  girl  and  completely  over- 
shadows the  modest  heroine.  The  story 
reflects  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the 
Carolinas  at  this  period  and  exalts  pa- 
triotism, an  unflinching  sense  of  honor, 
love,  and  heroic  devotion. 

Briefer  Notices 

"A  Sailor's  Log;"  Recollections  of 
Forty  Years  of  Naval  Life,  is  the  auto- 
biography of  Rear-Adrairal  Robley  D. 
Evans,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fig- 
ures of  the  navy.  His  log  covers  ex- 
periences of  all  sorts  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  not  necessarily  experiences 
in  action,  although  there  are  enough  of 
these  from  civil-war  times  up  to 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  most  interest- 
ing chapters  are  those  which  tell  of  the 
trouble  with  Chili  a  few  years  ago,  the 
officer's  visit  to  Germany  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Kiel  canal,  and  his 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Santiago.  This  is  the  best  short 
account  of  that  engagement  we  have 
read.  The  captain  of  the  Iowa  was  in  a 
position  to  Icnow  what  was  going  on 
throughout  the  whole  fight,  and  he 
omits  no  important  incidents  from  his 
story  of  it.  (Cloth,  pp.  459,  $2.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  perennial  volume  of  short  stories 
by  Bret  Harte  is  published  with  the  title 
"Under  the  Redwoods,"  and  contains 
nine  stories  and  a  concluding  chapter 
of  reminiscences  of  Bohemian  days  in 
San  Francisco.  The  author's  long  sep- 
aration from  the  scenes  of  the  work  that 
made  him  famous  does  not  appear  to 
have  affected  him  in  the  least  Jimmy's 
Big  Brother  from  California  (a  story  of 
a  man  who  assumed  a  dead  miner's 
name  in  order  to  save  his  brother  and 
sister  from  sorrow  and  poverty),  and 
Under  the  Eaves  (a  story  of  fruitless 
sacrifice  by  a  wife  and  friend  for  a 
worthless  scoundrel),  not  to  mention 
others,  are  in  the  style  of  the  early  days. 
A  Vision  of  the  Fountain  (a  tale  of  a 
more  or  less  mysterious  picture  and,  its 
painter),  and  A  Romance  of  the  Line — 
telephone  line — only  show  a  later  influ- 
ence. If,  however,  there  has  been  a 
greater  change  than  we  are  able  to  de- 
tect, it  has  not  affected  the  "readable- 
ness"  of  Mr.  Harte's  stories — ^this  qual- 
ity is  as  strong  as  ever.  (Cloth,  pp.  334, 
$1,25.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

The  Frederick  A.  .Stokes  Co.  (New 
York.)  publish  a  new  edition  of 
"Prince  Rupert,  the  Buccaneer,"  a  tale 
purporting  to  have  been  "set  to  paper 
by  May  Laughan,  a  maid,  who  through 
affection  followed  him  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Spanish  Main,  acting  as  his 
secretary,  he  deeming  her  a  male 
though  timid."  Cutliffe  Hyne  is  the 
transcriber  of  the  alleged  chronicle  of 
the  maid,  whose  deeds  and  experiences 


may  have  been  timid  two  centuries  ago, 
but  now  seem  over  valiant  The  story 
might  as  well  have  had  a  happy  end- 
ing, but  Mr.  Hyne  has  seen  fit  to  dis- 
miss his  heroine  unrecognized  and  in 
tears.    (Cloth,  pp.  387,  $1.50.) 

"Our  Fate  and  the  Zodiac"  is  an  as- 
trological autograph  book  arranged  so 
as  to.  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the 
fate  in  store  for  him  as  far  as  this  fate 
is  foretold  or  indicated  by  the  date  of 
his  birth.  The  compiler,  Margaret 
Mayo,  suggests  that  the  influence  of 
season  and  place  of  birth  may  explain 
the  different  fates  that  overtake  man- 
kind, and  if  it  is  said  that  the  theory 
can  not  be  proved  neither  can  it  be  dis- 
proved, "and  let  any  man  name  one 
theory  that  is  susceptible  of  proof." 
The  book  will  afford  harmless  amuse- 
ment if  nothing  more.  (Qoth,  pp.  133, 
$1.25.    Brentano's,  New  York.) 

To  all  but  Shakespearean  scholars  and 
enthusiasts,  Judge  Charles  F.  Phelps's 
"Falstaff  and  Equity:  An  Interpreta- 
tion," will  seem  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  his  essay  the  author  brings 
in  much  interesting  history  that  has 
only  an  indirect  bearing  upon,  or 
which,  we  perhaps  should  say,  -has  an 
interest  quite  independent,  of  the  main 
subject  of  inquiry,  which  is  merely  the 
interpretation  of  FalstafFs  outburst: 
"An'  the  Prince  and  Poins  be  not  two 
arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stir- 
ring"— a  mere  jest,  in  the  author's 
opinion.  (Cloth.  $1.50.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &   Co.,   Boston.) 

"The  Human  Nature  Club,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Thomdyke,  is  an  effort 
to  expound  the  principles  of  psychology 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  or 
will  not  absorb  them  in  the  usual  form. 
The  author  has  placed  his  elucidations 
of  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
and  has  even  given  them  the  flavor  of 
fiction.  The  latest  researches  as  well 
as  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  old  psy- 
chology are  introduced;  imitation  and 
suggestion  and  the  physiological  as- 
pects of  psychology  are  especially  well 
handled.  (Qoth,  pp.  231.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  story  of  "Voysey,"  by  R.  O. 
Prowse,  is  exceeding  prosy  and  tedious, 
but  we  have  "yulled  through"  its  four 
hundred  pages,  sustained  by  the  unfal- 
tering trust  that  we  were  learning 
something  about  human  nature.  The 
volume  seemed  to  present  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  the  attraction  a  small 
soul  sometimes  possesses  for  a  great 
one,  a  shallow  nature  for  one  of  depth. 
To  add  to  the  mystery,  Voysey  was  not 
even  in  love  with  Mrs.  Detmond;  she 
apparently  prevailed  against  reason, 
judgment  and  honor  by  sheer  force  of 
•-er  love  for  him.  We  put  down  the 
book  weary  and  unenlightened.  (Cloth, 
pp.  404,  $1.50.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

"The  Ways  of  the  Service"  is  the  title 
of  eight  short  stories  dealing  with  army 
and  navy  life  in  the  Philippines.  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  the  war  correspondent  is 
the  author.  The  book  is  well  named, 
for  the  stories  are  not  of  war  but  of  the 
service.    The  themes  are  diluted  by  the 


introduction  of  the  army  and  navy  wo- 
man and  by  social  trivialities.  We  kntv 
Mr.  Palmer  could  write  real  war  storicj 
that  would  have  the  flavor  of  Stephen 
Crane  at  his  best,  and  we  hoped  he  had 
done  so.  T^is  and  no  actual  fault  in 
his  stories  explains  our  disappointment 
(Cloth,  pp.  340,  $1.50  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  scene  of  Mr.  J.  Breckenridge 
Ellis's  "Garcilaso"  is  laid  in  Spain  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  inquisition,  then  in  full  swing,  gives 
the  author  his  dramatic  element,  and 
there  is  wit  and  merriment  besides. 
The  impression  of  the  methods  as  well 
as  the  religious  situation  that  made  the 
inquisition  possible  is  clear  and  we  be- 
lieve correct.  The  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  time  are  introduced  with  an 
air  of  realism  and  the  attitude  of  Moor 
and  Spaniard  toward  each  other  at  the 
time  is  likewise  made  clear.  (Goth,  pp. 
394.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Henry  V  of  England  is  the  hero  of 
"Every  Inch  a  King,"  by  Joseph  (Pro- 
line Sawyer,  not  the  Henry  of  the 
gambling  table  apd  the  drinking  bout, 
but  a  very  serious  sort  of  monarch 
without  a  touch  of  earth,  whose  perfec- 
tion palls  upon  the  reader.  The  book 
is  devoid  of  action,  and  the  character 
study,  which  was  the  author's  main  ob- 
ject, has  neither  strength  nor  acuteness 
enough  to  save  the  book  from  being  in- 
consequential. (Qoth,  pp.  354.  Dodi 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
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"Constitution" 
Last  week  we  gave  brief  descriptions 
of  Independence  and  Shamrock  II.  Con- 
stitution, the  Belmont  boat,  is  here  de- 
scribed and  compared  with  Independence 
in  an  article  quoted  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 


A  study  of  the  two  designs  shows 
these  differences:  The  Bristol  boat. 
Constitution,  is  a  few  feet  shorter  on 
deck  than  the  Boston  craft.  The  Bris- 
tol boat  will  draw  slightly  less  water 
than  the  other.  She  will  be  about 
twenty  inches  wider.  She  will  be 
found  to  have  a  little  more  dead  rise,  a 
trifle  more  displacement,  is  not  as  flat 
forward  and  has  about  two  hundred 
square  feet  less  wetted  surface.  The 
initial  stability  of  the  two  boats  is 
substantially  the  same,  but  as  the  an- 
gle of  heel  increases,  the  sail  carrying 
power  is  in  favor  of  Constitution. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  scow 
form  of  Independence  causes  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  load  water  line 
length  when  the  boat  is  heeled.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  such  in- 
crease is  not  so  great  irf  a  90-footer  as 
in  a  2S-footer,  the  latter  being  the  Bos- 
ton designer's  school  of  experience,  for 
the  increased  length  bears  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  beam  and  not  to  the  load 
water  line  length. 

In  a  25-foot  load  water  line  keel 
boat  the  beam  is  about  ten  feet,  while 
in  a  90-foot  load  water  line  boat  the 
beanv  is,  say,  24  feet.  Thus  the  ratio 
of  gain  would  be  as  10  is  to  24,  while 
the  water  line  lengths  are  as  25  is  to 
90,  so  that  a  gain  of  fifteen  per  cent 
in  a  2S-footer  at  a  given  angle  of  heel 
would  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  in  a 
90-footer.  And  it  should  further  be  re- 
membered that  such  increased  length  is 
gained  at  the  cost  of  increased  wetted 
surface.  A  careful  study  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  that  Constitution  will 
defend  the  America's  cup  in  the  ap- 
proaching international  battle. 

4* 

The  Revival  of  Sports 

New  York  Commtreial  Advtrtistr 

Sports  in  America  give  promise  of  a 
big  revival  during  the  coming  season. 
Barely  a  year  passes  when  there  is  not 
a  furore  of  interest  in  some  branch  of 
sports.  Last  year  it  was  golf  and  ten- 
nis. This  season,  however,  there  are 
evidences  of  unusual  activity  in  all 
branches  of  sports,  especially  yachting, 
cycling,  track  athletics,  polo,  tennis, 
and  baseball.  The  program  for  the 
summer  here  is  almost  international, 
and  includes  a  visit  from  a  small  fleet 


of  English  yachts  for  the  America's  cup 
races  in  August,  the  invasion  of  college 
fields  by  track  teams  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  September,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  host  of  foreign  crack 
riders  on  American  cycle  tracks 
throughout  the  entire  season.  The 
yachting  fixtures  include  race  meets  at 
Sandy  Hook,  Newport,  and  Boston. 

The  reentry  of  the  cycla  manufac- 
turers into  the  sport  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  large  sums  for  the  maintenance 
of  racing  teams  have  caused  an  unpre- 
cedented boom  in  wheeling.  Tracks  are 
.  being  built  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  in  circuits  of  seven,  and  meets 
will  be  held  every  day,  the  riders  fol- 
lowing the  circuit  from  one  city  to 
another.  Two  tracks  are  planned  for 
this  city  with  weekly  races  at  each. 
Jacquelin,  the  greatest  of  the  European 
riders,  will  be  among  the  many  foreign 
cracks  to  meet  the  fast  riders  on  this 
side. 

In  other  branches  of  sport  there  will 
be  nearly  as  great  an  interest.  Two 
major  baseball  leagues  clash  in  their 
schedules  in  various  cities;  the  tennis 
players  have  prepared  an  unusually 
long  schedule  of  events ;  there  are  new 
golf  links,  and  the  polo  players  have 
started  their  season  at  Lakewood  under 
the  most  auspicious  conditions.  To 
cap  all,  the  Pan-American  exposition 
will  be  the  scene  of  daily  contests,  in 
which  all  branches  of  sport  from  au- 
tomobiling  to  swimming  will  be  includ- 
ed. All  the  colleges  will  be  represent- 
ed, and  A.  A.  U.  and  N.  C.  A.  cham- 
pionships will  be  decided  in  the  big  sta- 
dium which  occupies  a  central  position 
on   the  exposition  grounds  at  Buffalo. 

T|ie  Good  Roads  Convention 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayuiu 
The  Good  Roads  convention  opened 
in  this  city  with  a  large  attendance  and 
much  interest,  manifested.  The  object 
of  the  convention  is,  first  of  all,  to 
arouse  a  great  public  interest  in  the 
necessity  for  good  country  roadways, 
so  that,  finally,  the  state  legislature 
will  be  induced  to  take  active  meas- 
ures to  secure  the  making  of  roads 
throughout  Louisiana  and  work  in 
harmony  with  a  similar  movement  in 
other  states.  Another  object  is  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  the  people  in  the 
best  method  of  making,  with  due  econ- 
omy, roadways  that  will  be  serviceable 
in  all  seasons,  and  afford  the  means  of 
getting  produce  to  the  railroads  and 
to  the  boat  landings,  and  supplies  from 
those  localities  to  the  homes  of  the 
people. 


President  Moore,  of  the  convention, 
in  his  opening  address,  declared  that 
as  a  national  question,  the  necessity  for 
good  roads  comes  before  all  others.  It 
affects  the  people  of  every  state  in  the 
union,  and  yet  it  is  wholly  outside  of 
party  politics;  nevertheless,  declared 
Chairman  Moore,  it  will  be  in  all  the 
national  party  platforms.  Chairman 
Moore  is  at  the  head  of  a  nati6nal 
movement,  and  he  is  seeking  to  bring 
all  the  states  in  line  on  a  policy  that 
concerns  3,500,000  miles  of  country 
roads. 

'   Open  Air  for  Women 

CMitr't  Wfily,  New  York 

When  women  everywhere  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  time  spent  in  open-air 
recreation  is  time  wasted  we  shall  see 
a  finer  race  of  human  beings.  The  girls 
of  the  period  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
acceptance  of  this  healthful  belief  in 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  American  girls 
have  ever  been  admired  for -beauty  and 
charm,  but  hitherto  our  young  women 
as  a  whole  have  lacked  staying  power. 
They  have  had  vivacity,  esprit,  and 
grace,  but  they  have  tired  too  soon 
and  faded  too  early.  A  woman  should 
not  begin  to  go  off  at  thirty;  she 
should,  with  proper  attention  to  diet, 
sleep,  and  systematic  life  in  the  open, 
be  far  lovelier  then  than  at  twenty  and 
little  older  in  appearance.  Considering 
woman  as  an  individual,  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  be  inferior  to 
man  in  vigor  nor  less  able  than  he 'to 
take  on  herself  the  burdens  of  life. 
Certainly  she  may  fence,  swim,  go 
yachting,  and  generally  "seek  red 
blood  in  the  open."  Englishwomen  can 
no  longer  carry  off  the  palm  from  their 
American  cousins  for  enjoyment  of 
outdoor  exercise  in  all  weathers,  and 
for  ability  to  take  long  walks  and  rides. 
Their  only  remaining  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  over  here  in- 
herited a  handicap  in  the  troublesome 
Puritan  conscience  which  makes  us 
self  -  condemnatory  whenever  we  are 
having  a  good  time,  and  inclines  us  to 
be  suspicious  of  our  own  rectitude 
when  we  are  devoting  daylight  to 
honest  play. 

4, 
Cycle  Racing 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  racing  cy- 
clist, this  is  to  be  the  greatest  season 
yet  known  in  the  history  of  the  sport 
ThrougU  the  liberality  of  leading  manu- 
facturers, the  best  racing  talent  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  will  be  seen  upon  American  cycle 
racing  tracks  this  season.  Nearly  one 
thousand  race  meets  have  been  arranged 
for  all  points  throughout  the  country, 
the  principal  meets  taking  place  on  Dec- 
oration day.  Independence  day.  and 
Labor  day,  on  which  days  seventy-five 
meets  in  all  will  be  held.  More  than 
$300,000  will  be  given  in  purses  and 
prizes,  and  the  expenses  of  the  pacing 
teams — motor  tandems — will  amount  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars  additional. 
Racing  by  electric  light  at  night  will  be 
a  big  feature  owmany  tracks  during  the 
season  of  1901. 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,   APRIL  29 

D  o  M  E  s  T  I  c. — President  McKinley 
started  on  his  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
. .  .The  United  States  supreme  court  de- 
cided that  "calls"  are  an  agreement  of 
sale,  and  therefore  taxable  under  the 
war  revenue  law.... A  large  number  of 
important    army     appointments     were 

made    by    the    president Important 

testimony  was  grfven  by  army  officers 
at  the  court-martial  trial  of  Captain 
James  C.  Reed,  depot  commissary,  for 
frauds  in   the  commissary  department 

at     Manila It    was    announced    in 

London  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  ha^ 
purchased  the  Leyland  line  of  British 
steamers,  the  purpose  being  consolida- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  Transport  line. 

Foreign. — The  British  house  of  com- 
mons adopted  by  large  majorities  all 
the  budget  resolutions  in  the  report 
stage,  with  the  exception  of  the  cosll- 

tax    resolution General     Kitchener 

reported  successful  British  operations 
against  the  Boers  in  South  Africa;  one 
of  the  Bermuda  islands  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  1,700  Boer 
prisoners A  British  punitive  expedi- 
tion in  West  Africa  is  reported  to  have 
been  attacked  in  force  by  natives  and  to 
have  suffered  many  casualties. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  3O 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  and 
his  party  arrived  at  Meniphis,- Tenn., 
and  were  welcomed  by  state  and  city 
officials;  the  president  made  brief 
speeches  at  various  places  in  Alabama 

and   Mississippi The   red   cap   of  a 

cardinal  was  presented  to  Archbishop 
Martinelli  at  the  papal  legation  in 
Washington  by  Count  Colacicchi,  a 
member  of  the  Pope's  Noble  Guard. 
. . .  General  Tinio,  the  insurgent  leader 
in  Luzon,  surrendered  on  April  20; 
several  other  prominent  Filipinos  have 
yielded  to  American  troops. ..  .The 
prosecution  in  the  trial  of  Captain 
Reed  at  Manila  closed  its  case. 

Foreign.  — The  generals  at  Peking 
have  agreed  to  the  ministers'  proposals 

regarding    garrisons    in    China The 

German  troops  are  retiring  from  the 
Great  Wall,  where  the  fight  with  Liu's 

troops  took  place Signor  Giovanna 

Giolitti,  the  Italian  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, announced  in  the  senate  that  the 
government  would  not  interfere  in  the 

present  strikes Seven  fresh  cases  of 

the  bubonic  plague  have  been  discov- 
ered at  Cape  Town,  and  five  Europeans 
and  two  colored  persons  died  from  the 
disease ....  A  bread  riot  broke  out  in 
Lemberg,  Galicia,  order  being  restored 
hy  troops. 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY    I 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans,  where  a  recep- 
tion of  the  most  enthusiastic  character 
was  accorded  to  him;  a  dinner  was 
given  in  the  evening,  at  which  the 
president  spoke;  the  day  was  spent  in 
traveling  through  the  cotton  belt, 
speeches  being  made  at  Vicksburg, 
Jackson,  and  other  places Venezue- 
la has  given  the  state  department  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  recent 
treatment  of  United  States  Consular 
Agent  Baiz;  the  asphalt  controversy 
between  the  two  governments  is  as- 
suming a  more  satisfactory  phase.... 
The  Pan-American  exposition  was  for- 
mally  opened   with  brief   exercises  at 

Buffalo An  organization  was  formed 

by  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  to 
prevent  strikes  and  to  oppose  labor 
unions  if  necessary. 

Foreign. — ^The  ministers  at  Peking 
have  fixed  the  sum  total  of  the  indem- 
nity to  be  paid  the  powers  by  China  at 
$263,000,000;  no  conclusion  has  yet 
been  reached  as  to  its  distribution 
among  the  various  powers;  the  foreign 
generals  announced  that  12,500  men 
with  the  international  fleets  at  Taku 
and  Shanghai  would  be  sufiicient  to 
compel  China  to  pay  the  indemnity. . . . 
May  Day  passed  quietly  throughout  the 
countries  of  Europe,  though  there  were 
unimportant  disturbances  in  Spain  and 

Portugal General  Kitchener  reports 

further  successes  of  British  troops  oper- 
ating against  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa;  Lord  Salisbury  is  said  to  be 
disturbed  over  irregularities  discovered 
by  General  Kitchener's  financial  ad- 
viser in  the  Transvaal A  meeting  of 

the  miners'  federation  in  Great  Britain 
decided  to  recommend  a  general  strike 
of  miners  unless  the  coal  tax  is  with- 
drawn. 

THURSDAY,    MAY  2 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  and 
his  party  started  for  Houston,  Texas. 
. . .  Secretary  Root  has  issued  orders 
designed  to   secure   rigid  economy  in 

army   expenditures In   the    trial    of 

Captain  J.  C.  Reed,  late  department 
commissary  at  Manila,  evidence  for 
the  accused  official  was  submitted. 

Foreign. — In  the  house  of  commons 
debate  began  on  the  proposed  coal  tax, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  assailing 
the  scheme  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,, 
defending  it The  Royal  academy  ex- 
hibition opened  in  London,  the  fea- 
ture of  the  show  being  portraits  by  J. 
S.  Sargent The  Glasgow  interna- 
tional exhibition  was  formally  opened. 


FRIDAY,   MAY  3 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  and 
his  party  visited  Houston  and  Austin, 
Texas ;  the  president  speaking  m  both 
places;  Governor  Sayers  met  the  par- 
ty at  Houston  and  escorted  them  to  the 
state  capital.  ...Civil  government  was 
established  in  Manila;  municipal  rule 
will  probably  be  carried  on  by  ap- 
pointed officials Many  protests  har( 

been  made  in  Cuba  regarding  registra- 
tions for  the  coming  elections Fire 

caused  great  destruction  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  six  business  blocks,  three 
hotels,  and  a  theater  being  swept  away, 
the  losses  amounting  to  a  large  snm 
and  aid  being  summoned  from  several 
cities. 

Foreign.  —  Indemnity  figures  for 
China  have  been  placed  at  $315,555,000 

by   the    French    foreign    office Two 

German  soldiers  were  sentenced  to 
death  at  Tien-Tsin  for  murder  of  Chi- 
nese  At   a   meeting  of  the  diet  in 

Berlin,  the  chancellor  stated  that  no 
agreement   on    the    canal   bill   was  at 

present    possible Dr.    von    Miqoel, 

the  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  was 
requested  to  resign.... London's  pop- 
ulation shows  a  gain  of  nearly  half  a 
million  since  the  former  census. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  continued  his  jour- 
ney across  the  state The  loss  by  the 

great  fire  at  Jacksonville  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  fully  $10,000,000,  although 
no  authentic  estimate  is  yet  possible; 
148  blocks  of  the  city  were  laid  waste 
by  the  flames.  • 

Foreign. — General  Kitchener  reports 
the  killing  and  capturing  of  more 
Boers,  and  the  capture  of  large  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  and  stock — At 
Tien-Tsin  German  soldiers  fired  on  a 
British  tug,  wounding  two  of  the  crew; 
the  members  of  the  Pei-Ho  river  im- 
provement commission  have  been  ap- 
pointed  The    Mad    Mullah,   with  a 

large  force,  is  threatening  to  raid  Ber- 
bera,  in  East  Africa. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  S 

Domestic.  —  The  American  cavalry 
and  artillery  left  Peking  and  began 
their  march  to  Tong-Ku,  at  the  month 
of  the  Pei-Ho  river,  imposing  cere- 
monies attending  their  departure.... 
Mrs.  McKinley  has  been  selected  for 
the  honor  of  launching  the  new  batde- 

ship    Ohio The    Cuban    commission 

which  visited  this  country  arrived  at 
Havana. 

Foreign. — ^The  Russian  troops  in 
Manchuria  have  fought  twenty  engage- 
ments and  have  annihilated  two  bands 
of  Chinese,  and  are  pursuing  a  third. 
...A  British  patrol,  under  Colonel 
Dennison,  has  been  captured  by  Boers 

in  South  Africa The  British  consul 

at  Panama  describes  the  revolution  in 
Colombia  as  having  degenerated  into 
g^uerilla  warfare. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 

ing  forced  to  cover  May  corn  contracts 
at  55  cents.  Attractive  prices  brought 
more  liberal  receipts  at  interior  cities 
and  also  stimulated  operations  on  the 
farms.  Traders  have  forced  the  next 
crop  options  to  what  seems  an  unrea- 
sonable level,  since  there  is  evidence  of 
a  large  yield  despite  delayed  planting 
through  excessive  moisture.  Wheat 
also  attained  a  high  point,  advancing  in 
sympathy  with  corn.  According  to 
correspondents  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
there  is  reason  to  expect  a  heavy  spring 
wheat  crop  this  year.  In  the  principal 
states  a  full  acreage  has  been  planted, 
and  the  weather  is  most  favorable  for 
germination.  Oi;  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
in  other  domestic  spring  wheat  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  in  Manitoba,  a  larger 
area  than  usual  is  devoted  to  raising 
wheat  this  year. 

RAILROAD    EARNINGS 

Gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  in  the' 
United  States  reporting  for  April  to 
date  are  $23.593.51 1.  a  gain  of  T-i  per 
cent  over  last  year  and  21.8  per  cent 
over  1899.  The  increase  continues 
mainly  on  southern,  southwestern  and 
Pacific  roads.  St.  Paul  reports  an  in- 
crease in  earnings  for  the  third  week, 
but  the  loss  on  Granger  roads  is  still 
1.9  per  cent.  Central  western  roads  re- 
port a  small  gain.  Compared  with  1899 
earnings  continue  very  heavy  on  all 
classes  of  roads. 

FAILURES 

Commercial  failures  in  April  were  763 
in  number  and  $5,571,222  in  amount  of 
defaulted  liabilities.  In  the  previous 
month  insolvencies  reached  $9,195,464, 
and  a  year  ago  were  $9,761,869.  The 
marvelously  healthy  condition  of  busi- 
ness is  best  appreciated  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  defaults  last  month 
were  the  smallest  in  ninety-one  months, 
with  the  exception  of  May  to  August, 
1899,  inclusive. 


The  Bntinett  Situation 

Salected  and  Condenaed  for  Pusuc  OriHIOM 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Z>w>'«  Rnitm,  N«ir  York,  May  4 

The  greatest  activity  ever  seen  in 
Wall  street  diverts  attention  in  a  meas- 
sure  from  progress  in  distributing  and 
manufacturing  operations.  But  while 
on  every  hand  stock  market  interests 
ace  counseling  caution  and  attempting 
to  prove  that  prices  are  really  more 
than  the  condition  of  some  of  our  rail- 
roads warrants,  the  fact  remains  that, 
without  a  brilliant  crop  outlook  and  a 
great  activity  of  general  trade,  Wall 
street  could  hold  no  such  carnival. 
Labor  difficulties  are  fewer  and  less 
threatening  than  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  first  week  of  May,  and  prices 
of  merchandise  hold  well. 

□tON  AND  STEEL 

Stability  of  prices  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  works  at  mills  indicate 
the  wholesome  condition  of  the  iron 
and  steel  market.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire range  of  products  of  this  industry 
the  current  demand  for  immediate  de- 
livery exceeds  all  previous  records,  yet 
makers  maintain  a  conservative  posi- 
tion and  prices  are  not  pushed  up  to 
the  danger  point.  It  is  at  the  finishing 
steel  plants  that  there  is  the  greatest 
urgency  for  shipments,  and  full  ca- 
pacity is  assured  for  the  next  three 
months.  After  July  there  is  a  prospect 
of  respite,  judging  by  the  light  engage- 
ments of  pig  iron,  and  following  the 
unparalleled  activity  of  the  past  six 
months,  a  season  of  comparative  quiet 
would  not  be  surprising  'nor  unwel- 
come. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Dullness  is  still  reported  in  the  tex- 
tiles. A  further  reduction  to  2.56  cents 
for  standard  print  cloths  did  not  accel- 
erate operations,  as  buyers  appear  con- 
fident that  goods  will  soon  be  available 
at  2}4  cents.  This  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  manufacture  is  not  helpful 
to  raw  cotton,  nor  is  there  support  in 
better  prospects  for  the  next  crop  and 
port  receipts  far  in  excess  of  last  year's 
movement.  Still,  .  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  decline  has  gone  far  enough, 
and  this  negative  influence  holds  the 
market  fairly  steady.  There  is  no  im- 
provement in  woolens,  and  Coates 
Brothers'  average  of  one  hundred  quo- 
tations of  wool  on  May  I  was  17.71 
cents,  against  17.99  ou  April  i,  and 
22.76  a  year  ago.  The  London  sale 
opened  with  disappointing  prices. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Further  advances  were  secured  in  the 
cereal  market,  Chicago  speculators  be- 


STAP'..E  PRICES 

,  May  3,  190X.    May  4,  ityxy. 

Flour,  strght.  wint fe-»5ffl*3-6o    »3.40(S)»3.5o 

w  heat,  No.  a  red  84c.  8o}<c. 

corn,  No.  a  mixed 56c.  45Hc. 

OaU.Wo.a jajic.  aSJic. 

Rye.  N6.  a  Western  6i)ic.  fio^c. 

C.ttui,  Mid.  upld S^C'  9^c. 

Pri  It  clot'is.  64x64 a  9-16C.  taHfi'sHc. 

W.>j|.  Oliio  &   J'a.X :3Aa4C.  t^yx. 

\*^->  »1,  No.  I  cmbg 26c.  34c. 

Por  <  Ml  ;ss  new 115.35/0^16,35  (13.00 

I,  ir  I  i>iime,  coni'l 8.40c.  7400. 

Bittf.cx.   creamery 19c.  aoc. 

•llM.r,  Sta  e,   L.  O.F i)ic.  io>4c. 

Si:  1.-,  ce  ilri).  960 4)<c.  4  15-16C. 

S  ■{!•,  I'rauiilated. ......        5.45C.  5.>5C. 

<.:>r>;o.  No.  7iob'K  lota  ..      6J4C.  ^Ytc. 

Heti- .letim,  rfd  gal /.arc.  g.aoc. 

•Irii,  Bess,   pig »i6.75(S|i7         taj.oo 

•itiHl  billets,  ton $34  so<Sfas  $3i.co 

M;el  rails              »»8.oo  *35.co 

C.Tv  •,  lake  ing.  lb ly.occ.  17000. 

l,-li,l')      4-37XC-  4.70c. 

Til,  I')      ....       a5  93C.  3000c. 

•Piiisburg.    tOutside  quotations. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

bani:ers, 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  Yoric 
State  Mtd  James  Streets,  Alboay. 

INVESTMENT     SECURITIBa 

GARFIELD   NATIONAL    BANK. 

3Sd  Stnat  and  tth  ATann*,   Mew  Tock. 
CAPITAL,     ...    $1,000,000 
SURPLUS,    •  -  ■      1,000,000 

W.  H.  OnsHasm,  Prest.      Cbas.  W.  Moiisb,  Yloe-Praa^ 
B.  W.  Poos,  Oaahier.      W.  L.  Douoioaa,  Aii't  Caahiar. 

DIractorc: 

Jamai  H.  Braalin.    Ghaa.  T.  WlUii.    Jamaa  KoCntohaon. 

Obarlaa  W.  Mona.     W.  H.  Oalahenen.    Bany  P.  Mtma. 

Kornn  J.  O'Brian. 

Portable  Electric  Fans 

FROM    $1.75    UP. 


When  writing  lor  catalogtxe  sond  9x  (he  remarkable 
success 

"Electric    Light    Home** 

AND 

"How  to  Make  an  Electric  Fan" 

pRiCB,  Teh  Cents,  Postpaid. 
Every  one'  shoold  learn  all  about  the  lasctoatiDK 
business  proression  Cleotrlotty  which,  although 
practically  in  its  infancy,  now  offers  an  inexhaustible 
tield  lor  practical  and  mtellectual  advancement,  and 
becomes  the  basis  of  all  modem  science  and  industry. 
I  hat  you  may  acquire  instruction  in  comprehensive 
laneuage.  simple,  explicit,  and  direct,  I  recommend 
my  little  book,  which  in  plain  language  TeeLoKes 
d«ctricity.  (The  third  and  fourth  editions  sold 
out  in  ten  weeks) .  FiAh  edition  now  ready  and  mailed 
for  ten  cents.  Five  Medals  received  in  Europe  aod 
America.    Address, 

J  AS.  H.  MASON.  Inventor. 
152  Nmmu  Street.  New  Voxfc  Citvb 

BSTABUSHED  1886, 


THE    ANCLE    LAMP 

••THE  LIGHT  THAT  NETEB  FAILS,"  , 

tatht  one  light  you  c»a  use  dorlog  the  warm  aonths 
with  |^ntilD«  cniufort.     lU  comparatively  little  heat   I 
toJirther  with  th«  little  attenUon  It  re<ialres,  ir-'™  " 
the  Ideal  warm  weather  UghL     Many 

SITMIWER     HOMES 

are  equipped  with  It  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  U- 
lomlnatfoa.  While  more  brilliant  than  gw  or  elec^ 
tridty,  It  never  smoltea.  Bmellgor  gcUoalo'onlari 
U  lighted  and  extinguished  as  easily  u  gas,  and 
bttma  but  about  18  centa*  worth  of  oil  a  mnnth. 
ThooBandHare  In  une  In  homes,  atoruB,  chnrehea,  of- 
flc«s,  halU,  fartoH*^  etc  Onr  catalojroe  V.  V., 
showa  all  theatyles  from  |1.80  up.    Seat  on  reqneaL 

.   'Bhe  angle:  lamp  CO.,  ^ 

76  Park  Place,  Now  YoA^ 
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A  Tlmsl}  Bosk.      Bright  iRd  iRitniotfie 

THE  STORY  OF  A 

EUROPEAN  TOUR 

By  JULIA  CLARK  HALLAM. 

Profusely  illustrated,    second,    revised    and 
enlarged  edition,    jame,  joo  pagis,  $ijo 


PERKINS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 

Will,  it  is  belieTed,  prove  a  greater 
success  than  any  previous  exposition 
on  this  continent  It  is  reached  from 
every  direction  by  the 

NEV  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 

In  one  of 'his,  advertisements  Mr. 
Daniels  says:  "  All  you  need  to  have 
is  a  ticket  by  the  New  York  Central 
Lines ;  all  you  need  to  say  is  '  Put  me 
off  at  Buffalo.' "  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines  are:  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral,  Boston  &  Albany,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, Lake  Shore,  Big  Four,  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern Railways. 


For  a  oop7  or  tta«  TA^-w  York  C«ntrftl*t  Pan- 
American    Expoaition   Polder,    *'Ponr  Track 

Reries  "  No.  IS,  send  a  postage  stamp  to  Oeor^e 
H.  Daniels,  General  Fassenger  Afcent,  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  Orand  Central  Station, 
Now  York. 


Beading  Stand  and 
evolving  Book  Case 

Shelves     .     .     .    .  15x15  ilk 

Adjustable  Top    .  14x18  ** 

TVtween  Shelves  \%  " 

Height  from  Floor  13  " 

Height  Over  All  34  •* 

All  Hard  Wood  Well 
Finished. 

Shelf  room  6  ft.  Recognized 
allovertheCivir.izED  Woruj 
unequalled  as  an  Office  or 
Library  article.  Over  50,- 
000  now  used  by  Editors, 
Kankers,  Officials,  the  Pro- 
fession and  Business  Men. 

Used  for  Reuding  Stand, 
Dictionary  Stand,  Music 
Stand,  Atlas  Stand,  Album 
Stand,  Bible  Stand,  Direc- 
tory Stand,  Lecture  Sumd, 
Parlor  Stand,  Library  Stand, 
fcOfike  Stand,  Checker  Stand, 

—    EaselorCard  Stand.  Revolv- 

ioff  Case  for  Reference.  Law,  Medical  cAid  Religious 
Books.  Jtist  what  every  Professional  and  Business 
Man  Deeds  for  Books  of  Reference. 

$JO,0D  regular  t/T  r\C\  I  pay  expressage 
price*  My  price  ^^^\J\J  to    your     door* 

address: 

Bradford  Hartley 

26-38  Downins  St.  New  York 
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BnuUrmei,  New  Toric,  May  4 

Gold  shipments  to  Europe  this  week 
have  amounted  to  $3,750,ooo,  and 
further  withdra.wals  are  promised.  The 
New  York  banks,  it  is  figured  out,  have 
lost  at  least  $3,000,000  in  cash  since  the 
end  of  last  week,  and  the  bond  pur- 
chases by  the  treasury  have  been  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  replace  the  loss.  At 
the  same  time  the  exaggerated  specula- 
tive activity  in  the  stock  market  creates 
additional  demands  for  funds,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, call-loan  rates  have  advanced 
again.  The  quotation  for  call  money 
on  Tuesday  rose  to  6  per  cent,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  business,  which  had  been  at 
4  per  cent,  was  transacted  at  5  per  cent 
or  more.  On  Friday  there  was  a 
further  rise  to  8  per  cent,  and  the  rate 
was  generally  made  6  per  cent  or  more. 
There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  lenders  as  to  the 
speculative  position,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  higher  money  rates  are 
justified  and  are,  indeed,  necessary. 
Time  money  is  in  fair  supply,  but  the 
demand  is  good,  and  rates  have  ad- 
vanced to  4^  per  cent  for  short  pe- 
riods and  4J4@S  per  cent  for  three  to 
six  months.  Business  in  mercantile 
paper  is  slow,  with  a  limited  supply  of 
choice  names  and  a  small  buying  de- 
mand. Rates  are  based  on  3fi^@4  per 
cent  for  prime  indorsed  paper. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  market  for  exchange  has  this 
week  been  influenced  mainly  by  the 
gold  shipping  operations  which  have 
been  in  progress  and  which  foot  up 
$3,750,000.  The  selling  of  bills  by  gold- 
shipping  houses  of  course  weakened 
the  exchange  market  somewhat,  actual 
quotations  for  demand  sterling  declin- 
ing early  in  the  week,  falling  from 
4.88^  to  4.88J^@4.88  under  this  pres- 
sure. There  appeared  to  be  a  supply  of 
bills  in  connection  with  London  pur- 
chases of  United  States  steel  and  other 
stocks,  but  not  sufficient  to  materially 
change  the  situation.  Long  bills  were 
also  a  little  easier,  and  the  continental 
rates  were,  of  course,  influenced  by  the 
action  of  sterling.  The  supply  of  com- 
mercial bills  has  been  light.  Exchange 
became  easier  on  Friday,  owing  to 
higher  rates  for  money,  demand  closing 
at  4.87?i@4.88. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

The  Stock  market  at  New  York 
again  broke  all  records  as  to  activity, 
transactions  being  on  a  basis  of  3,000.000 
per  day.  New  price  records  were  also 
made  in  such  stocks  as  Union  Pacific 
and  Atchison,  which  it  is  claimed  are 
to  be  absorbed  by  other  systems. 
Equally  remarkable  advances  have  also 
occurred  in  various  dividend-paying  se- 
curities, though  the  market  at  large 
was  inclined  to  react  on  Friday,  Owing 
to  realizing  and  to  an  advance  in  the 
call-money  rate  to  6@7  per  cent. 
United  States  steel  stocks  were  features 
both  here  and  in  London,  advancing  on 
favorable  prospects  and  dividend  earn- 
ings, although  they  receded  on  profit- 
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Loii6bxMe  CA3Ca 

Country  House  Furnishings. 

Carpets, 

Upholstery, 

Rugs, 

Martings. 

Mattrasses,  Bedding,  House, 
hold  Linens,  Shades,  Lace 
Curtains. 


NEW  YORK. 


Carbide  Feed 
ACETYLENE 
GENERATORS 

are  endoned  by  tb» 
U.  S.Go«animait,bT 
the  SUte  of  Pausjl- 
vanU,asd  by  allotMf 
disinterested  antto- 
tties. 

They  embody  the 
latest  and  most  tp- 
pro*ed  principles  of 
constractioii.  *ad  aie 
guaranteed  ey  tlie 
uurgrst  conoern  o- 
gaoed  in  the  buiiess 
to  be  of  perfect  ««rt- 
manship. 

I  Made  from  the  bed 
material  by  expat 
mechanics. 

IcMOmleal  and  Baft,  Kair  of  OpaitlN. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  D«i>t-« 

leS  Fnhen  Street.  New  York. 
146  Pranlclin  Street.  Boston. 

189  La  Salle  Street,  Cbicuo. 

431  Chestnut  Street,  Fhiladelpliia. 


>^ 


I  Letters  copied  while  writint. 

No  Preu  t  no  water }  ao  bnufa  \  bo 
..  jrk*    Any  Ink;  nny  pen;  any  papar* 

1  Our  Pen-Carbon  never  smuts  ;  our  clip  holdi 
I  paper  firm.  Write  with  no  extra  pressure,  «D<i 
I  our  Pen-Carbon  Letter  Book  produces  a 
I  Perftct  copy.  For  letters,  bills,  etc  Can  be 
I  used  anywhere.  If  your  stationer  does  not 
I  keep  it,  write  fox  jtm  specimen  of  wori. 
I  Address  Dept.  X. 
I  Pea-CsTboa-MaaUoId-C*.,  lU-7-»  C«a«n  SC,  X.  1> 


RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

RemarkableTslnesin  flnesoIoiDstmnientifn)* 
$50  to  $10,000.  Larseet  aod  finest  ooUnetioD.it 
thevorla.  Send f ornew catalosue  cootainux 
Bio^aphieB;fac4imilelabel8;&e.  Easytem 
LYON  &  HEALY,  21  Adams  St.. 
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The  Trvith 
Abovit  the 
Philippines 

^rr<Mn  Official  Rcwffds" 

"  'The  Truth  Abour  the  Philippines  '  claims  to 
be  official  and  authentic.  Its  chapters  about  the 
Frtars  show  what  many  must  have  felt  already  to 
be  true,  that  these  Friars  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  trouble,  and  the  Filipinos  are  fighting  us 
largely  because  they  believe  we  stand  for  the  re- 
teotion  of  the  Friars.  The  portion  of  the  book 
devoted  to  our  saloon  shame  in.the  Philippines  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  worst  statements 
that  have  been  in  print." 

Ckriitimm  EmJtav9r  WtrU,  Boston. 


"The  witnesses  cited  range  fh>m  Admiral 
Dewey  to  Aguinaldo.  While  the  documents 
quoted  are  unquestionably  authentic,  selections 
from  such  reliable  correspondents  as  McCutcheon, 
little,  and  many  others,  with  copyright  matter 
reproduced  by  special  permtssicm,  add  to  the 
value  of  the  bock.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity upon  every  page,  and  its  interest  is  very 
well  sostamed  throughout  by  romances  of  reality, 
sometimes  pathetic  and  at  other  times  thrilling, 
while  its  arguments  carry  ccaistant  convictions." 
Br^Myu,  Ntw  Vifri,  Ctttwrn. 


"  I  have  read  the  book  with  great  interest,  and 
wish  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  almost  mcredible  that  such  things 
as  these  you  describe  could  happen  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  requires 
courage  In  the  lace  of  a  popular  craze  to  write 
such  a  book  as  this. 

Sincerely  yours,  F.  W.  Gookin, 
Cashier  Northwestern  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago." 


"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  this  book 
to  be  in  the  main  wonderfully  accurate  as  to  £ict 
and  ^lendid  in  argument  and  reasoning.  It 
hilly  sustains  its  title,  and  1  hope  that  it  wilt  be 
widely  circulated  and  read.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  cotintry- 
menand  myself  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
you  have  helped  and  are  helping  their  cause. 
Sincerely  yours.  Sixto  Lopez, 
Commissioner  Gen'l  of  Filipinos  in  U.  S." 


"  I  have  read  with  deep  interest  your  book  en- 
titled *  The  Truth  About  the  Philippines.'  It  has 
radically  changed  my  views  on  that  subject.  You 
have  done  this  cause  a  great  service,  and  I  trust 
your  efforts  will  be  suitably  rewarded. 

Very  sincerely  yours,    F.  M.  Atwood, 

Merchant  and  Capitalist,  Chicago." 


**  If  there  is  anything  that  we  Americans  need 
to  know  at  just  this  exigency  of  our  history  when 
so  many  thoughtful  men  ere  most  painiully  per- 
plexed, it  is 'The  Truth  About  the  Philippines,^ 
and  this  you  have  given  us  in  compactest  form, 
and  with  such  an  array  of  documentary  evidence 
as  to  leave  no  douM  that  it  is  the  truth.  With  all 
my  heart  I  say  Godspeed  to  your  book  as  it  goes 
ibrth  on  its  mission  of  national  enlightenment. 
Yours  sincerely,  P.  S.  Hbnson, 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Chicago/' 


^HIS  BOOK  will  be  sent  post- 

^     p«Lid    to   ai.ny  eLddress    in 

North  America   on    receipt    of 

only  25  cents  in  coin  or  stanvps* 


11  CHUfiCH  PRESS 

104  LaSalle  Ave..  Chicago.  HI. 


taking  sales.  Specialties  and  inactive 
stocks  have  shared  in  the  rise,  but  in- 
dustrials were  less  prominent  than  rail- 
road securities.  Public  participation 
in  speculation  has  grown  enormously, 
and  the  activity  of  the  market  has  been 
s.:ch  as  to  tax  Wall  street's  facilities. 
That  ihcrc  is  a  great  deal  of  manip- 
tilation  can  rn'it  be  doubted,  and  to  all 
appearances  fuither  railway  deals  of 
far-reaching  importance  are  in  prepara- 
tion. It  is,  however,  the  public's  ab- 
sorption of  stocks  at  advancing  figures 
which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  demonstrations  which  have 
taken  place  this  week  would  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  culmination  of  the 
movement  is  near  and  the  rise  of  in- 
terest rates  on  Friday,  with  the  atten- 
dant breaks  in  prices  for  the  stocks 
which  had  had  the  largest  advances, 
seemed  to  bear  this  out.  At  the  same 
time  the  declines  had  the  appearance  of 
constituting  what  is  termed  a  healthy 
reaction.  Though  it  is  customary  for 
Wall  street  to  argue  that  a  boom  like 
the  present  one  will  last,  there  seems, 
in  this  case,  to  be  an  absence  of  posi- 
tively unfaivorable  factors. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

Clearings  for  the  week  aggregate 
$3,033,409,878,  a  gain  of  3.3  per  cent  on 
last  week,  of  64.5  per  cent  over  this 
week  a  year  ago,  and  of  39  per  cent 
over  1899.  Outside  of  New  York  clear- 
ings are  8  per  cent  larger  .than  last 
week  and  16  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year.  Rampant  stock  speculation  is 
primarily  responsible '  for  the  fact  that 
the  total  of  bank  clearings  for  April 
was  the  largest  month's  aggregate  ever 
reported  and  that  the  four  months'  to- 
tal of  1901  exceeds  the  record  clearings 
of  the  same  period  of  1899  by  over  26 
per  cent.  The  total  at  eighty-three 
American  cities  for  the  month  is  re- 
ported to  Bradstreefs  at  $11,955,950,401, 
a  sum  12  per  cent  larger  than  the  heav- 
iest previous  monthly  record,  that  of 
January  this  year,  6i  per  cent  larger 
than  in  April  a  year  ago,  and  45  per 
cent  heavier  than  the  heaviest  April 
total  hitherto  recorded,  that  of  1899. 

Variont  Topics 

It  is  said  at  Berlin  that  the  British 
sugar  duty  will  stop  the  export  of  Ger- 
man sugar  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  England  in  order  to  avoid  the  coun- 
tervailing duty. 

Owing  to  the  many  heavy  orders  for 
American  machinery  in  Cuba  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  Chattanooga  plow  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  establish  branches 
of  its  plant  in  those  islands. 

The  customs  revenues  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands  for  the  month  of  January, 
1901 ,  were  $708,685,  an  increase  of 
$318,407  over  those  for  the  same  month 
last  year. 

The  outlook  for  crops  has  improved 
as  the  result  of  more  favorable  weather. 
Indeed,  the  week  ended.  Tuesday  was 
the  most  favorable  one  of  the  season. 
Farming  operations  are  now  proceed- 
ing apact,  and  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  in  planting -com. 


Clothes 


If  your  wratshlng 
medium  does  that,  w'hat  matter* 
its  cheaLpness  or  its  working 
power?  IsitsBLfe?  ThaLt's  the 
first  thing.  Some  imitaLtions  of 
PEARLINE  are  not  safe.  They 
estt  the  clothes,  slowly,  but 
surely.  Don't  experiment.  You 
are  sure  of  PEARUNE ;  stick 
to  it(  it  is  staLndaLrd.  tested, 
proved,  by  yea^rs  of  use  aLnd 
millions  of  women.  638 


Soda  Water  in 
Yovr  Own  Home 

AT  ome:  cent  a  glass 

You  can  have  a  complete  Soda  Fountain  at 
trifling  expense  in  yonr  home.    C<nuists  of  a 

Sp^^rklets 

appaxatus  for  making  all  drinks  sparkling.  It 
is  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
for  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  aseffectively 
as  thot^h  you  owned  a  ii)OOo  Soda  Fountain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  lao^ooo  country 
homes  we  make  this  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottle,  with  syphon,  complete 
a  boxes  of  SPARKLETS,  ten  in  a  box 
I  bottle  of  Foot  Beer  Extract,  pure  sjmip 
I        "         Ginger  Ale       "  " 

I       "         Vanilla  "  " 

I       "         Sarsaparilla      "  " 

I       "         Raspberry        "  " 

I        "         Strawberry       "  " 

I       "         Vichy  Tableu    .    (40  in  bottle) 
I       "         Citrate  Magnesia  Tablets    " 

Regular  price,     ...     $3  00 
Introductory  price  to  the 
first  xco,ooo,    .        .        •      $5  00 

Delivered,  exnressage  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  RocVy  Mountains.  West  of  these 
add  50  cents  for  additional  expiessage. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  different  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  your  taste,  ai  aver- 
age cost  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

IS'^In  addition  to  makin?  the  finest  soda  in 
the  world,  SPARKLETS  will  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  all  germ*  and 
clear  impurities  irom  unhealthy  water.  Vou 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one.  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  or  any  con- 
venient way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
home. 

The  Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Co. 
25th  St.  and  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City 


The  LEAD  that  LEADS    . 

In  Aaglh,  aaoiillinMS  aol  ante  b  iM  te 

DIXODTS  ^ar  PENCILS 

PooD  ftritaUai  Is  s  tarn  that  ou  k>  tnk  and  b  dMritlac 
tktnnidaot  ottlwIXZON  tutorla.  B  iHt  iBnUT  obWodsb  mZ 


JOSEf  H  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..    Jsntv  CK/,  N.  J. 


Address  Mlfslon  Committee,  3  Berkeler  Plaok 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  Breslau  Generalameiger  says  that 
the  commercial  crisis  in  Russia  is  as- 
suming more  serious  proportions.  The 
young  and  artificially  created  industries 
threaten  to  collapse  entirely.  Four 
hundred  factories  have  closed,  and  the 
outlook  is  of  the  blackest  character.      ^ 

According  to  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, indications  point  to  an  increased 
cotton  acreage  in  the  Mississippi  vjiUey 
and  Texas.  Even  assuming  that  the 
producers  will  be  handicapped  by  the 
scarcity  of  seed  for  replanting  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  increase  in 
acreage  will  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  expectation  of  an  increased  yield 
with  anything  like  average  weather. 

Last  month  was  the  most  active  in 
the  history  of  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change. But  let  the  figures  of  stock 
dealings  by  weeks  tell  the  story,  as 
they  do  thus: 

Sales,     No.  stocks 
shares:        dealt  in. 

Week  April  6 7,186,609  231 

Week  April  13 —  8,768,095  229 

Week  April  20 10,009,736  225 

Week  April  27 9.83S.S72  224 

Monday,  April  29..  2,616,192 
Tuesday,  April  30..  3,270,884 


Total,  four  weeks 
and  two  days.. 41,687,088 
Bradstreefs   compares   this    total    with 
August,     1896,     when     only     4,272,568 
shares  were  dealt  in. 

The  Moniteur  Vinicole  estimates  the 
total  production  of  wine  last  year  at 
3,600,000,000  gallons,  of  which  40  per 
cent  was  made  in  France,  18  per  cent 
in  Italy,  and  13  per  cent  in  Spain.  The 
French  wine  crop,  including  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  is  given  at  1,642,000,000  gal- 
lons, that  of  Italy  at  596,250,000  gallons, 
that  of  Spain  at  528,750,000  gallons,  and 
that  of  Portugal  at  141,750,000  gallons. 

Definite  figures  of  the  Austrian  har- 
vest of  1900  have  only  just  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  all  lower  than  the 
figures  of  1899,  except  in  the  case  of 
maize,  of  which  there  was  a  little  more 
than  in  that  year.  Results  in  metrical 
hundredweights   follow: 

1900.    1899.    1898.    1897.    1896. 
Wheat   ...ii.i      13.6     12.8       9-4     ^M 

Rye  13.9     21.6     20.2 

Barley   ...13.4     i5-9     138 

Oats   17.2     20.8     18.7 

Maize  3-9       3-7       4-2 


16.0 

II.I 

14.7 

3.8 


18.7 

12.3 

16.0 

4-5 


PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING. 

Ten  hours  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  means  excellent  traveling,  and 
when  I  say  I  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  gathered  no  dirt, 
and  was  not  bothered  with  dust,  you 
can  belieye  me  when  I  say  my  steel 
gray  traveling  costume  was  as  clean 
when  I  stepped  ofif  at  Bufifalo  as  when 
I  said  "au  revoir"  at  Hoboken. 

The  Lackawanna  is  a  route  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to 
travel  in  luxury,  in  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  in  security.  The  "proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,"  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Limited  will  be  a  favorite  train 
with  ladies  visiting  the  Pan-American 
Exposition. — Marie  Jarboe,  in  Toilettes. 


Like  one's  purse,  a 

Folding 

Pocket 
KODAK 


may  be  carried  in  the  hand  without  incon- 
venlence,  and  being  covered  with  fine 
seal  grain  leather  it  is  dainty  and  incon- 
spicuous. 

Being  made  of  Aluminum  they  are  strong 
and  light.  Having  superb  lenses  and 
accurate  shutters  tney  are  capable  of  the 
best  photographic  work. 

$10.00  to  $17.50. 


OUaicfvt  yyee  at  tMt 
4uUert  or  tiy  trnaU, 


EASTMAN   KODAK   CO. 

R.oobest«r,  N.  Y. 


VThe20  Centuryy' 
^      Hook       ^ 


,SNAP, 

Hook  and  Eye 


^The  20  Centiin 
'^      Hook 


ITdosesbyatouch,  and  you  hear  K  close.    These  are  two  strone  points — bear&efflh 
mind,    with  the  oId-fa<hioned  Hook  you  grope  about  vainly  lor  a  while  and  finally 
catch  something,  yott  don't  know  exactly '^lat.    It  maybysomegood  fortvnebeilie 
eye,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  dresa,  or  the  trimming,  thrash  which  it  will  teo. 
leaving  yotir  garment  both  unfastened  and  maned.  Vith  the  SNAP  HOOK  AM)  EYE 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  touch  in  tfie  right  place — and  you  know 

ft  is  the  right  place  because 
you  hear  the  click  of  the 
tiny  steel  spring. 

S  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  them,'  tend  10  cents 
for  a  sample  card.  'Say 
whether  white  or  black. 
Made  in  Sizes  3  and  4. 


\Tlu  20CenturVyi 
-       Hook        ^ 


Snap  Hook  and  Eye 


377  Broadws7,]IewTork  City 


Hook  e"<^ 


ROBINSON  BATH  CABINET 

Cures  Disease  Without  Medldae. 

There  Is  hardly  a  dls«-iu«  known  to  th«  M^dic•l  Proh^oa 
that  can  reniut  the  power  oE  heat.  The  Hot  Atr  Bwhs  •" 
eap^Ially  bcnoRclal  In  caMS  of  Bbeiinallsmf  (^da,  U  6rlpf» 
and  Pneamonla.  Soothes  ttta  Nerree  and  prcTmti  tfcksMa 
tiUri  a  Braatlfal  Covplral«B.  A  Torklah  *^ ^ 
Home  for  tifo  ccnti.  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL  JUa. 
If  not  found  «fl  rwprvH^nted,  mooey  teftmdad.  <W*r  a«^tw* 
nt  once  and  pnrlfy  your  blood  btfbra  kt4  w«a4k«r.  •*■«» 
Itook  FrcA  to  ratrona  ;  containa  fall  butracHmt  hrrst&C 
dis.'a.-ir^  n-rilt«D  by  protnlnGiik  Phyitdani.  FlMM  ■•■' ^ 
oar  Itook  r.n4 

GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOB  KAT. 

AGEXTS  WASTED,  $75  to  »S00  MonthiT  an  \m  m^ 
Write  QB  at  once  for  Special  AgmU'  Wl  piwi«o*flj» 
EiclQilva  rl^hU  givm.  Do  not  delay.  ftOO  iB  WU> 
to  be  given  away.     Write  for  partlcnlan. 

Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co., 

710-721  JellersonSt.,  Toled«.  OU»j 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR 

A  Slight  Mistake 

She  was  a  dear  old  lady,  in  whom  all 
her  friends  felt  a  separate  sense  of  pos- 
session, and  whose  capacity  for  com- 
mitting gentle  blunders  made  her  just 
a  little  bit  dearer  still.  Among  her  ac- 
quaintances of  long  standing,  though 
much  younger  than  herself,  was  a  Mrs. 
Tarpley,  who,  left  a  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  widow  before  she  was 
twenty,  remained  for  fifteen  years  a 
pattern  of  fidelity,  and  then  stepped 
from  the  high  pedestal  on  which  a  gen- 
eration of  young  ladies  and  not  a  few 
married  ones  had  placed  her,  to  preside 
over  the  home  of  Judge  James  Maiden 
Cooke,  and  to  be  a  gracious  step- 
mother lo  his  only  daughter.  It  was 
Mrs.  Cooke's  card  which  the  servant 
had  just  brought  up -to  the  dear  old 
lady. 

"Now,  mother,"  Isabel  and  Kate  en- 
treated, after  they  had  added  a  few  swift 
touches  to  her  dress  and  hair, — "now, 
mother,  donU  forget  and  call  her  Mrs. 
Tarpley." 

"I  won't,  I  really  won't,"  their  moth- 
er said,  as  she  went  out  the  door;  and 
all  the  way  dovtm  the  stairs  she  kept 
saying  to  herself,  "Mrs.  Cooke — Cooke 
—Cooke — Mrs.  Cooke." 

Presently  the  parlor  door  opened; 
there  was  a  sound  of  affectionate  fare- 
wells, a  roll  of  carriage  wheels,  and  the 
gentle  hostess  was  heard  making  her 
way  back  to  the  second  floor.'  Isabel 
met  her  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  There 
was  a  subdued  despondency  on  the 
mother's  face. 

"Mother,  you  didn't—" 

"No,  Isabel,"  she  replied,  emphati- 
cally, "I  called  her  Mrs.  Cooke  all  the 
time." 

"Well,  what  is  it  then?" 

Her  mother  sank  into  her  rocking- 
chair.  "Nothing,  Isabel;  nothing  at 
all,"  she  answered  meekly,  "except  that 
when  I  went  in  I  said,  'I  9m  so  glad 
to  see  you,  Mrs.  Cooke.  How  is  Mr. 
Tarpley?' " 

— Mary  Applewhite  Bacon,  in 
Harper's  Monthly. 


Name  Please 

The    Golden    Age    has    vanished    and 
(perhaps)  the  Age  of  Brass; 

The  Silver  and  the  Iron  Age  have  like- 
wise come  to  pass: 

But  when  the  scholars  name  our  time, 
I  wonder  if  they'll  feel 

It  should  be  called  the  Novel  Age,  or 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
A  Grave  Danger 

The  first  contributor  to  a  notable  symposium  in 
the  May  North  American  Review  on  Industrial  and 
Railroad  Consolidations  is  Russell  Sage.  Mr.  Sage 
illustrates  one  feature  of  industrial  combination  by 
taking  an  imaginary  factory  worth,  say,  $50,000. 
This  factory  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  consolidators, 
who  issue  $150,000  of  stock  against  it,  ai^d  ask  banks 
to  loan  $60,000  or  $70,000  on  the  same  property  that 
would  not  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owner  been 
considered  good  security  for  more  than  $10,000. 
"Under  these  circumstances,  a  'squeeze'  seems  to  me 
inevitable.  The  clearing  house  is  reporting,  from 
week  to  week,  an  expansion  of  loans  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  was  dreamed  of  heretofore.  This  can  not 
go  on  forever ;  yet,  from  ali  appearances,  the  era  of 
consolidation  has  only  set  in.    A  reaction  must  come 


as  soon  as  the  banks  realize  the  situation.  A  prop- 
erty is  not  worth  $50,000  one  day  and  $150,000  the 
next  simply  because  a  company  of  men,  no  matter 
how  big  and  important  they  are,  say  So." 

Mr.  Sage  grants  tfiat  some  combinations  have 
benefited  the  community,  and  he  considers  the  great 
railroad  combinations  only  less  dangerous  than  the 
industrial  combinations  because  they  are  based  on 
sounder  considerations.  But  consolidation  has  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  unrest  and  disquiet,  industrial  and 
political,  which  threatens  to  bring  serious  results.  It 
is  unfortunate,  too,  Mr.  Sage  thinks,  that  a  few  men 
should  acquire  the  power  which  control  of  immense 
aggregations  of  capital  give  them.  "They  had  better 
reftiain  content  with  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
honest  competition,  under  which  we  have  grown 
great  as  a  nation  and  prosperous  as  a  people." 

Their  Advantages  to  the  Community 

James  J.  Hill  writes  under  this  title,  following 
Mr.  Sage.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  the  latter's  point  re- 
garding the  $50,000  factory  is  not  well  taken.  "A 
property,"  he  says,  "is  not  necessarily  worth  only 
what  it  represents  in  the  way  of  real  estate,  building, 
and  plant.  It  is  worth  rather  what  it  represents  in 
earning  capacity;  and,  if,  under  a  combination,  its 
earning  capacity  is  trebled,  because  of  the  economy 
of  production,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  its 
value  has  been  trebled,  even  though  nothing  tan- 
gible has  been  added  to  its  material  assets." 

Mr.  Hill  admits  that  we  are  as  yet  on  the  threshold 
of  the  new  era,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  and  will  be  for  the  best.  "All  we 
can  say  is. that,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  results 
are  certainly  favorable.  Against  the  alleged  injury 
that  is  intangible,  can  easily  be  put  the  benefit  that 
can  be  shown  by  figures — benefit  to  the  workingman, 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  benefit  to  the  capitalist. 
Wages  are  higher,  prices  are  lower,  investments  are 
safer,  more  productive,  and  more  certain  of  return." 

Speaking  of  railroad  consolidations.  President 
Hill  asserts  that  so  far  they  have  worked  satisfac- 
torily, saving  salaries  and  operating  expenses.  The 
system  that  can  make  the  longest  haul  can  make  the 
lowest  rates  to  the  public  and  yet  earn  dividends.  Mr. 
Hill  is  quite  certain  that  labor,  the  shipper,  the  trav- 
eling public,  and  the  stockholder  are  all  benefited  by 
railroad  consolidations. 

Mr.  Schwab's  Views 

President  C.  M.  Schwab,  of  the  United  States 
steel  and  iron  corporation,  sums  up  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  consolidation,  expanding  those  already 
quoted  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Hill,  laying  especial 
stress  on  the  economy  of  combinations  of  industries 
and  railroads,  and  mentioning  specifically  the  case 
of  the  Metropolitan  street  railway,  which  has  ab- 
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sorbed  eighteen  roads  and  has  one  president  who 
does  the  work  formerly  done  by  eighteen  presidents, 
does  it  better,  and  for  one  salary.  "The  reasonable 
man  must  admit  that  such  a  process  can  not  harm  the 
community;  that  where  all  wasteful  side  issues  are 
cut  out  and  no  one  is  paid  except  the  actual  worker, 
the  results  must  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large, 
as  well  as  to  the  persons  directly  concerned.  If  the  sys- 
tem has  worked  so  well  in  a  comparatively  restricted 
field,  its  enlarged  ^application  is  certain  to  bring  even 
better  results  relatively.  The  men  concerned  in  this 
enlargement  feel  very  certain  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  They  have  proceeded  on  the  most  con- 
servative basis.  They  have  depended,  not  on  specula- 
tion and  theory,  but  on  facts  and  figures.  They  have 
gauged  the  future  very  carefully  by  the  past.  They 
have  built  the  new  enterprises,  not  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  eflfect  a  monopoly,  but  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  so  expand  the  system  of  economies  that 
every  one  will  profit,  the  consumer  and  the  working- 
man  most  of  all." 

What  They  Have  Accomplished  for  Labor 

"Labor  is  immeasurably  benefited  by  the  new 
conditions,"  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  the  writer  of  the 
fourth  of  the  North  American's  articles,  asserts.  "The 
tendency  under  natural  laws  would  be  for  wages  to 
gradually  decline  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  in 
other  countries,  but  the  industrial  combinations  have 
sustained  the  wages  of  the  American  wage-earner. 
Today,  the  tendency  is  to  a  minimum  of  profits  and 
a  maximum  of  wages.  Any  concern  whose  profits 
become  abnormal  at  once  invites  competition.  Nat-  ' 
urally,  these  profits  are  reduced,  and  the  consumer, 
who  is  the  workingman,  reaps  the  benefit.  If  the 
profits  are  not  sufficiently  abnormal  to  invite  competi- 
tion, the  workingman  again  comes  to  the  front,  for 
he  demands  a  larger  share  of  the  earnings  in  the 
form  of  increased  wages.  In  either  case,  then,  the 
wage-earners,  as  the  great  body  of  jthe  community, 
reap  the  greatest  advantages  that  come  out  of  more 
economical  production. 

"Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  the  American 
workingman  today  earns  higher  wages  than  are  paid 
in  any  other  country.  This  condition  has  been  made 
possible,  not  because  the  American  employer  is  any 
more  liberal  than  his  European  competitor,  but  be- 
cause the  American  workingman  produces  more, 
and  he  produces  more  because  he  has  been  supplied 
•with  the  most  perfect  system  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery on  earth.  To  supply  this  machinery,  large 
capital  is  necessary.  The  individual  manufacturer, 
standing  alone,  is  not  in  a  position  to  perfect  his  ma- 
chinery in  the  same  measure  as  the  consolidated  en- 
terprise. The  result  is  that  the  workingmen  benefit 
again  in  being  supplied  under  consolidation  with 
■superior  tools.  The  great  body  of  the  American 
■wage-earners  realize  the  advantages  that  come  to 
them  under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  as  the  years 
go  on  will  pay  less  and  less  attention  to  the  clamor  of 
the  uninformed,  and  of  the  agitators  who  seek  no- 
toriety by  opposition  to  'trusts.'  " 

Mr.  Flint  gives  figures  to  show  that  the  average 
earning  of  47  industrials  on  par  values  is  7.44  per  cent. 

Combinations  and  Prices 

To  refute  the  popular  "impression  that  trusts  re- 
sult in  unreasonable  prices,  through  which  the  many 
are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,"  F.  B.  Thurber, 
president  of  the  United  States  export  association, 
gives  the  range  of  a  number  of  trust-controlled  com- 


modities and  railroad  rates.  Average  railroad  rates 
have  been  reduced  from  1.99  cents  in  1870  to  .70 
cents  in  1899,  largely  as  a  result  of  combinations  and 
consolidations.  The  prices  of  the  commodities  are 
shown  in  this  table,  condensed  from  Mr.  Thurber's 
elaborate  figures : 

Oil                1871  25.7  cents  per  gallon 

1900  7.8  "       "       " 

Sugar           1888  7.18  "        "     pound 

1901  504 ' 

Newspaper  1890  3.61  "        "       " 

1900   2.50      " 

Pig  iron        1890   18.85  dollars  per  ton 

1901    16.50      "        ."      " 

Wool  1890  33        cents  per  pound 

1901    27  "        "       " 

Coffee  1890   18.03  " 

1901    7.35  "        "       " 

Cotton  J890   11.07  " 

1901     8.7s  "        '*       " 

In  Mr.  Thurber's  opinion,  "If  any  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  'trusts'  is  necessary,  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
publicity  and  reports,  for  the  protection  of  investors." 
James  Logan,  president  of  the  United  States  en- 
velope company,  concludes  the  North  American's 
series  with  an  article  on  The  Outcome  of  Unintelli- 
gent Competition. 

Foreign  Bonds  as  American  Investments 

P»OF.  Thiodokb  S.  Wooukv,  in  the  May  Fitrtim,  New  York 
Excerpt 
These  are  the  major  factors  which  the  investor 
will  consider  before  he  lends  to  a  state :  the  stability 
of  its  form  of  government;  the  probability  of  war; 
the  likelihood  of  commercial  conflict  and  rivalry. 
There  are  also  minor  factors.  The  rate  of  taxation 
will  show  whether  additional  burdens  can  easily  be 
borne.  The  amount  of  outstanding  indebtedness 
shows  whether  credit  has  already  been  freely  used. 
A  sinking-fund  provision  in  non-progressive  coun- 
tries is  a  somewhat  necessary  insurance  of  ability  to 
repay.  The  burden  of  militarism  is  a  millstone  about 
the  neck  of  a  state,  which  the  investor  will  not  lightly 
disregard.  Since  Italy  joined  the  dreibund,  em- 
barked upon  colonial  adventure  in  Africa,  and  made 
her  army  equal  to  the  part  she  wished  to  play,  her 
financial  condition  has  suffered.  And,  lastly,  the 
general  impression  which  a  people  makes,  of  progres- 
siveness  or  decadence,  of  having  a  future  or  merely 
of  having  a  past,  will  be  taken  account  of.  Such 
questions  as  these,  remote  and  complex  though  they 
may  seem,  are  really  but  the  equivalent  of  those 
which  one  asks  as  a  matter  of  course  in  buying  a 
railroad  bond,  for  instance:  the  debt  per  mile;  the 
surplus  over  operation  for  interest;  the  danger  of 
competition ;  the  rate  per  mile ;  and  the  character  of 
the  management. 

Somewhat  recently  there  have  been  placed  in  this 
country  loans  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  all  states  with  good  credit.  How  are 
these  and  similar  investments  to  be  regarded?  If 
one  believes  that  an  irreconcilable  clashing  of  in- 
terests will  eventually  bring  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
into  conflict,  it  is  certainly  unwise  to  loan  to  both, 
one  should  refuse  both,  or  else  pick  the  one  whose 
success  would,  on  the  whole,  make  for  civilization 
and  progress  and  our  own  trade  expansion.  If  ex- 
perience teaches  anything,  it  is  that  certain  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  are  unstable, 
and  that  collection  from  them  is  difficult.  Therefore, 
one's  risks  in  that  quarter  should  be  limited.    The 
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bonds  of  Sweden,  an  unambitious  ^tate,  should  be 
unquestionably  good;  the  only  cloud  upon  them 
being  its  possible  separation  from  Norway,  which 
would  weaken  the  political  position  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  expose  Sweden  to  Russian  aggressiveness. 
Here  Finland  points  a  moral.  In  case  of  Russian 
control,  however,  the  credit  of  Swedish  bonds  would 
be  maintained ;  for,  by  international  law,  if  one  coun- 
try takes  over  another  it  must  take  it  subject  to  its 
liens.  The  bonds  of  Germany  should  be  good  also, 
but  a  trifle  less  attractive  because  of  its  exposed  posi- 
tion between  France  and  Russia,  because  of  its  heavy 
military  burden  (a  drawback  to  the  financial  ability 
of  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  likewise),  and  because  of 
the  possibility  of  commercial  war  with  the  United 
States. 

A  final  remark  is  perhaps  worth  making.  By  their 
right  of  taxing  their  debt  or  interest  thereon,  foreign 
states  have  retained  over  their  bonds  held  abroad  a 
power,  which  might  destroy  values.  This  right 
should  be  surrendered  before  a  loan  is  considered. 
If,  in  the  future,  states  incline  toward  tariff  rather 
than  military  wars,  as  is  possible,  we  must  expect  a 
decided  increase  of,  and  ingenuity  in,  the  forms  of 
duty,  coupled  with  any  other  method  of  taxation  cal- 
culated to  make  the  other  party  smart. 

4* 

Will  the  Philippines  Pay? 

Judge  Frank  Doster,  in  the  May  Arena,  answers 
the  question  in  the  negative.  He  says  that  white 
emigration  is  out  of  the  question,  that  the  natives  are 
not  large  consumers  and  never  will  be,  and  that  what 
we  might  import  from  the  islands  can  be  obtained 
just  as  well  nearer  home.  Will  the  occupancy  of  the 
islands  pay  for  purposes  of  exports  and  imports  com- 
bined? he  next  asks,  and  answers: 


It  appears  from  tables  in  Foreman's  "Philippine 
Islands"  that  it  has  taken  fifty-five  years,  or  from 
1841  to  1896,  for  the  export  trade  of  the  islands  to 
reach  from  the  round  number  of  four  million  to  the 
round  humber  of  twenty-eight  million  dollars,  and 
fifty-six  years,  or  from  1841  to  1897,  for  the  import 
trade  to  reach  from  the  round  number  of  three  mil- 
lion to  sixteen  million  dollars.  Bear  in  mind  this  was 
not  the  trade  between  the  Philippine  islands  and  the 
United  States  merely,  but  it  was  the  total  trade  be- 
tween those  islands  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
the  years  mentioned.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  the 
values  given  were  doubtless  estimated  in  the  silver 
currency  of  that  country,  and  that  reduced  to  a  gold 


basis  they  amounted,  at  least  in  all  the  later  years,  to 
only  about  one-half  their  nominal  sum.  Bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  these  values  are  not  estimates  of  trade 
profits;  they  represent  market  values  upon  which 
profits  are  made.  These  values  amounted  in  1892, 
the  best  of  all  the  years,  to  the  round  sum  of  sixty 
millions  in  silver,  or  thirty  millions  measured  by  our 
gold  standard.  Suppose  the  profits  to  the  traders  on 
these  values  to  have  been  ten  per  cent,  or  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  is  just  about  one-half  the  annual 
interest  charge  upon  the  expenditure  thus  far  in- 
curred in  the  Philippine  war.  That  expenditure  up 
to  date  is  at  least  $200,000,000.  The  usual  govern- 
ment interest  rate  of  three  per  cent  on  $200,000,000 
makes  $6,000,000,  or  as  much  again  as  the  total  annual 
profits  to  the  whole  world  on  the  Philippine  trade, 
counting  that  profit  at  ten  per  cent  on  the  custom- 
house values. 

If  peace  were  here  now  the  profits  on  our  Philip- 
pine trade  for  the  next  two  hundred  years  would  not 
-give  us  back  the  money  thus  far  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  with  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  amount.  It  is  idiocy  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  to  say  that  such  war  will  pay  the  people  of 
this  country  as  a  whole — idiocy,  opaque,  impenetra- 
ble, pitiable.  Grant,  as  perhaps  should  be  done,  that 
the  profit  upon  Philippine  trade  made  by  the  svndi- 
cates,  land-grabbers,  and  exploiters  of  the  labor  there 
will  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  general  store  of 
the  country's  wealth.  It  will  not  put  back  in  the  next 
two  centuries  what  has  even  now  been  taken  out  of 
that  store  and  consumed  in  the  riot  and  waste  of  war. 


Chicago  Our  Newest  Seaport 

William  Davknfort  Hdlbikt,  in  the  May  Frani  Leslie's  Pofu- 
ular  Monthly,  New  York.    Condensed  for  Pvblic  Opinion 

On  one  of  the  very  last  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  steamer  A'orthzvcstern  was  launched  in 
the  Calumet  river — the  first  steamer  ever  built  in 
Chicago  for  service  on  salt  water.  Three  other  ves- 
sels exactly  like  her  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  the 
same  shipyards,  and  all  of  them  will  be  completed 
before  this  article  appears  in  print.  They  are  not  re- 
markably large  boats — ^about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  of  three  thousand  tons  burden — 
but  they  are  the  lai;gest  that  can  be  used  in  the  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  designed — that  of  plying 
regularly  between  Chicago  and  European  ports, 
reaching  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Welland  and  St. 
Lawrence  canals.  The  scheme  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  because  of  obstacles  and  difficulties 
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which  the  steamers  will  have  to  encounter;  but  the 
officers  of  the  Northwestern  steamship  compa-ny, 
which  is  to  own  and  operate  them,  declare  that  they 
will  make  regular  trips  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  ports  of  Europe  during  the  season  of  lake 
navigation,  making  a  single  voyage  in  about  eighteen 
days.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  blocked  with 
ice,  they  will  be  employed  on  the  ocean.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  carried  out — and  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  can  be,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties — 
the  season  of  190 1  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  Chica- 
go's commercial  history. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  route  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  steamer  of  the  size  of  the  Northwestern  to 
navigate  both  the  lakes  and  the  ocean.  The  question 
has  been,  "Will  it  pay?"    The  second  United  States 


CHICAOO'S  OUTLBT  TO  THE  OCEAN 

deep  waterway  commission,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  make  surveys  and  examinations  of  deep 
waterway  routes  between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic, 
says,  in  its  report  which  was  sent  to  congress  last 
December:  "It  is  considered  by  high  authorities  very 
doubtful  whether  the  vessel  can  be  so  constructed  as 
to  navigate  successfully  and  economically  the  ocean, 
the  lakes,  and  canals." 

If  any  steamers  can  do  it,  the  Northwestern  and 
her  three  sister  ships  should  be  the  ones.  In  the  trade 
from  the  upper  lake  ports  to  Ogdensburg  and  the 
ports  on  Lake  Ontario  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  a  boat  whose  general  shape  was  well  suited 
to  her  work  has  carried  over  two  thousand  tons 
through  the  Welland  on  a  draft  of  less  than  fourteen 
feet,  when  another  steamer,  with  equal  or  greater 
draft,  could  not  carry  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 


hundred.  This  means  that  vessels  which  are  to  make 
money  by  transporting  freight  from  Chicago  to  Eu- 
rope must  be  especially  designed  for  this  service. 
They  must  be  of  the  largest  size  that  can  enter  the 
locks,  and  they  must  have  a  model  which  will  enable 
them  to  float  the  largest  possible  cargo  on  the  least 
draft  consistent  with  safety  and  seaworthiness.  Such 
a  ship  is  the  Northwestern.  She  will  lie  between  the 
lock-gates  with  very  little  room  to  spare ;  and,  stand- 
ing beneath  her  as  she  lay  on  the  stocks  shortly  be- 
fore her  launching,  I  noted  the  broad,  flat  bottom, 
which  told  of  great  carrying  capacity. 

I  have  barely  mentioned  the  proposed  deep  water- 
way from  the  lakes  to  the  sea  across  New  York  state, 
and  have  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  possibilities  of 
another  route  across  Illinois  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  gulf,  a  project  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
many  Chicagoans.  These  things  belong  to  the  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless,  they  furnish  additional  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  the  day  is  coming  when  a  large 
part  of  Chicago's  commerce  will  no  longer  leave  her 
gates  by  rail,  nor  yet  in  steamers  which  are  obliged 
to  turn  back  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Erie,  but  will, 
instead,  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 

Has  the  Republican  Party  Degenerated? 

We  print  the  following  condensation  of  an  article 
in  the  May  Gunton's  Magazine  on  Party  Degeneracy 
mainly  because  the  writer,  Professor  George  Gunton, 
has  long  been  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  protection 
and,  we  believe.  Republican  policies  generally : 


Political  parties  come  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incorporating  certain  ideas  into  the  public 
policy  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  a  party  is  vitalized 
by  an  idea,  whether  in  the  majority  or  not,  it  is 
usually  clean  and  aggressive.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  as  natural  as  for  the  seasons  to  follow  each  other 
that  political  parties  will  sterilize  and  decline  in  char- 
acter and  influence  in  proportion  as  moral  ideas  and 
vital  principles  cease  to  be  their  controlling  motives. 

The  Republican  party  appears  to  be  nearing,  if  it 
has  not  already  reached,  this  stage.  When  it  was 
born,  in  1856,  it  came  with  a  mission.  Inspired  with 
the  moral  and  political  righteousness  of  its  policy,  it 
neither  wavered  nor  weakened,  but  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion with  every  increase  of  responsibility.  It  then 
commanded  the  endorsement  and  admiration  of  the 
best  minds  of  every  race  and  nation,  and  earned  the 
title  of  "the  party  of  moral   ideas."     It  saved  the 
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union,  blotted  out  slavery,  and  made  the  United 
States  a  nation.  Under  its  leadership  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  nation  experienced  unparalleled  in- 
dustrial development  and  prosperity. 

Here  the  Republican  party  reached  the  end  of  its 
program,  and  instead  of  developing  in  ideas  and 
statesmanship  commensurate  with  the  progress  of 
the  country,  it  began  to  fossilize.  It  became  self- 
satisfied  and  indifferent  to  the  high  principles  it  had 
made  historic,  and  beg^n  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
office  and  to  rely  on  the  favor  of  patronage  for  success. 

On  every  hand  the  evidence  is  apparent  that  the 
Republican  party  has  practically  outlived  its  reputa- 
tion as  "the  party  of  moral  ideas"  and  is  deteriorating 
into  a  party  of  moral  indifference,  political  drift,  and 
"boss"  manipulation.  It  is  rapidly  losing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation.  Republican  cities  have  already 
begun  to  elect  anti-Republican  and  even  revolution- 
ary administrations.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  not  any  better,  but  this  will 
not  serve  to  stem  the  tide. 


Progress  in   Municipal  Government 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  summing  up  the  meaning  of 
recent  municipal  elections  in  the  May  Review  of  Re- 
views, says: 


In  our  municipal  government  at  present  there  is 
a  great  and  wholesome  struggle  toward  a  higher  and 
better  order  of  things.  TTiis  vigorous  movement 
takes  many  different  forms,  four  or  five  of  which 
may  be  noted  very  especially.  The  first  of  these, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  important,  is  the  general 
movement  toward  better  principles  and  methods  in 
the  technical  organization  of  a  municipal  govern- 
ment. A  little  inquiry  shows  that  municipal  reform 
in  the  United  States  is  proceeding  upon  the  whole 
very  hopefully ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  how  rapid 
of  late  has  been  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  non-partisanship  in  municipal  elections  and  ap- 
pointments. Many  men  who  only  four  or  five  years 
ago  were  strict  Republicans  or  Democrats  even  in 
local  elections  are  now  avowedly  with  the  indepen- 
dents where  municipal  matters  are  involved.  Tbus, 
it  was  the  independent  vote  that  turned  the  scale  in 
Chicago  and  elected  Carter  Harrison  again,  although 
if  the  Republicans  had  nominated  John  M.  Harlan,  as 
it  was  at  first  supposed  they  would  do,  they  would 
probably  have  carried  the  day  by  virtue  of  non-parti- 
san support. 

[Dr.  Shaw  refers  to  the  work  of  the  New  York 
tenement  house  commission  and  adds] :  Another 
way  in  which  our  American  cities  are  showing  vigor 
in  dealing  with  new  problems  has  to  do  with  the  ever- 
increasing  zeal  for  education  as  reflected  in  growing 
expenditures  for  school  buildings  and  instruction, 
and  in  the  constant  improvement  of  methods  of  in- 
struction, with  a  view  to  making  the  schools  really 
serve  the  community  by  fitting  the  children  of  work- 
ingmen  for  better  service  as  citizens  and  as  members 
of  the  industrial  community. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  fine  new 
asphalt  pavements  will  be  found  in  our  American  cities 
this  year,  where  bad  streets  existed  only  three  or  four 
years  ago.  And  in  such  matters  as  public  buildings 
and  parks  there  has  been  a  similar  improvement. 
Gradually  we  are  acquiring  the  arts  of  city-building, 
of  "municipal  housekeeping,"  and  of  the  training  of 
the  young  under  urban  conditions. 


rOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

V  MEN    OF   THE   HOUR 
President  Diaz  and  His  Successor 

J.  D.  Whblpley,  in  the  May  World's  Work,  Kew  York 
Condensed  for  Fubi.ic  Opinion 

For  nearly  fourscore  years  General  Diaz  has 
drawn  upon  the  resources  of  an  iron  constitution 
until  it  now  shows  signs  of  wear.  To  this  day 
he  has  held  all  power  jealously  in  his  own  hands.  He 
is  a  self-constituted  president  in  a  country  which, 
though  provided  with  a  constitution  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  suffrage  to  the  people,  has  never  witnessed 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege.  Whether  there  be  blame 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  this  has  been  accom- 
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plished.  President  Diaz  does  not  believe  a  Latin 
American  people  can  be  governed  under  a  constitu- 
tion modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
sonal, military,  centralized  government,  is  his  recipe 
for  success  with  Spanish-Americans.  Who  shall  say 
in  the  light  of  what  he  has  done  that  he  is  wrong? 

If  a  Diaz  could  live  forever,  then  there  would  be 
no  flaw  in  this  system.  But  who  is  there  to  take  the 
leadership  after  him  ?  Two  men  now  occupy  the  pub- 
lic eye.  General  Bernardo  Reyes,  minister  of  war,  and 
Jose  Yves  Limantour,  minister  of  finance.  The  latter 
is  now  well  known  internationally.  A  new  banking 
system,  an  annual  public  surplus,  the  abolishment  of 
many  obnoxious  schemes  of  taxation,  a  stable  paper 
money,  greater  freedom  for"  foreign  capital — these  are 
a  few  of  the  things  accomplished  by  Minister  Liman- 
tour. During  the  recent  illness  of  President  Diaz  this 
minister  acted  as  provisional  president.  He  is  favored 
by  the  financial  interests  of  the  capital,  and  foreign 
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investors  find  full  protection  under  his  administration. 
He  is  ambitious.  Why  should  not  the  provisional 
become  the  real  president  of  Mexico  ? 

The  answer  to  this  brings  into  clear  relief  the  dif- 
ference between  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  a  real 
republic.  There  is  a  constitutional  way  of  filling  the 
office  of  president  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple should  that  office  suddenly  become  vacant.  But 
this  course  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Should  President  Diaz  die  suddenly,  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  now  Seiior  Mariscar,  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  would  call  congress  to- 
gether at  once  to  select  a  new  president.  Congress 
would  in  form  order  an  "election,"  but  in  fact  whoever 
controlled  the  situation  would  be  declared  elected.  It 
would  seem  natiiral  that  Minister  Limantour  should 
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Step  into  the  presidential  office,  but  Mexico  is  a  xnili- 
tary  country,  and  the  Mexican  people  are  imbued  with 
a  sentiment  which  demands  an  element  of  the  spec- 
tacular in  their  leaders.  Limantour  intellectually  com- 
manding, is  yet  deficient  in  personal  magnetism,  and 
lacking  the  military  instinct.  He  is  accused  by  some 
of  showing  French  sympathies. 

It  is  General  Bernardo  Reyes,  the  idolized  leader 
of  the  army,  to  whom  the  popular  fancy  now  turns. 
The  favorite  of  President  Diaz,  the  hero  of  the  student 
colony  of  the  capital,  the  dashing  soldier  who  has 
raised  the  pay  of  every  man  in  his  army,  impetuous, 
fiery,  poetic,  and  sentimental,  he  is  the  man  of  the 
day,  and  no  considerations  of  caution  can  stem  the 
tide  of  popular  approval.  He  is  the  man-on-horseback 
come  again.  That  he  will  meet  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility,  should  they  come  to  him,  as  they 
were  met  by. the  present  ruler,  is  now  the  prayer  of 
the  Mexican  people,  and  of  the  hosts  of  foreigners 
who  live  in  the  country. 

Limantour  and  Reyes  both  have  strong  followings. 
They  are  both  men  of  the  world,  familiar  with  modern 
conditions.  They  are  both  intimate  with  and  friendly 
to  the  Americans.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance to  Mexico  of  continuing  the  Diaz  policy  in 
the  treatment  of  foreign  capital.  Limantour  is  not  a 
strong  man  physically,  and  many  doubt  his  ability  to 


carry  the  executive  load  for  a  long  period  even  if  it 
should  be  placed  upon  his  shoulders.  The  general 
opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the  Mexican  people  is 
that  the  succession  to  President  Diaz  will  be  accom- 
plished with  the  minimum  disorder  possible  by  a  short 
term  for  Limantour  as  provisional  president,  to  be 
soon  followed  by  General  Reyes,  who  holds  the  key 
to  the  present  political  situation  in  his  control  of  the 
army.  The  people  of  Mexico  have  been  educated  by 
President  Diaz  to  the  value  of  tranquillity,  and  irrfr- 
sponsible  agitators  would  now  find  it  difficult  to  create 
serious  disturbance.  The  weight  of  public  opinion 
favors  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  political  crisis  that 
draws  nearer,  and  in  this  the  people  will  probably  have 
their  way. 

President  Loubet 
From  a  character  sketch  by  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin  of  President  Loubet,  in  the  May  Ceniw\ 
Magazine,  the  following  quotation  is  made.  The 
writer  reviews  the  whole  career  of  the  French  presi- 
dent, but  the  portion* of  the  article  given  below  is 
of  present  and  future  import: 


There  was  nothing  in  the  first  months  at  the  presi- 
dential palace  to  charm  a  man  who,  almost  against 
his  own  struggles,  had  been  forced  by  his  friends  to 
this  high  place.  A  daily  campaign  of  shameless  lies 
was  opened  against  him,  and  grave  political  embar- 
rassments rose  on  his  path.  Some  of  them  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  situation,  others  were  cleverly 
introduced  by  personal  enemies  who  may  have  hoped 
in  this  way  to  disgust  him  with  his  office  and  lead 
him  to  give  in  a  sudden  resignation,  as  Casimir- 
Perier  had  done.  But  there  we  find  one  of  Loubet's 
most  valuable  traits:  he  does  not  easily  surrender  a 
plan  he  has  once  begun.  People  still  recall  a  state- 
ment of  his :  "I  did  not  enter  the  Palace  of  the  Elysees 
for  my  own  pleasure;  I  shall  not  leave  it  to  give 
pleasure  to  others."  However  irksome  the  first  ex- 
periences of  his  life  as  the  chief  of  the  commonwealth 
may  have  been,  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of  him- 
self had  he  abandoned  his  post  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  himself  from  personal  enmity. 

In  our  age  and  generation  Emile  Loubet  is  one 
of  the  high  priests  of  Reason — not,  it  is  true,  after 
the  fashion  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  in  pon- 
tifical fashion  was  wont  to  evoke  that  same  Reason 
when  it  had  nothing  to  say;  but,  on  the  contrar}'. 
after  the  fashion  of  a  man  "who  is  well  balanced,  sound 
in  brain  and  body,  and  has  made  it  a  habit  to  consult 
reason  when  confronted  by  each  difficulty,  listening 
to  its  voice  and  never  acting  except  in  line  \vith  its 
counsels. 

A  question  comes  up  which  does  not  fail  of  a 
certain  interest  when  we  remember  how  very  differ- 
ent President  Felix  Faure  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  from  what  he  was  four  years  before,  at  the  time 
of  his  election.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  what  sort  of 
influence  the  life  in  the  Elysees  palace  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  character  of  his  successor.  I  believe 
that  Emile  Loubet  will  escape  its  influence.  I  think 
that  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  his  head  will 
be  turned.  No  honor  could  be  paid  him  that  would 
be  able  to  intoxicate  him,  and  if  he  arrives  in  peace  at 
the  end  of  the  legal  term  for  the  presidency,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  he  will  try  to  be  elected 
again. 

Although  a  character  like  his  is  a  very  precious 
pledge  of  safety  for  the  government  of  a  country,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  is  not  one  which  is 
liable  to  excite  any  popularity.     Of  a  certainty  the 
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president  will  compel  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
Frenchmen',  but,  apart  from  the  possibility  of  facts 
which  are  entirely  unforeseen,  he  can  never  become 
very  popular.  But  he  will  never  lack,  if.  occasion 
occurs,  a  certain  fine  civic  courage ;  that  was  plainly 
seen  during  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Baron 
Christiani,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost  neither  cool- 
ness nor  dignity.  But  this  courage  itself  accords  en- 
tirely with  that  character  for  moderation  and  reflec- 
tion which  is  proper  to  a  wise  man.  Now,  M.  Loubet, 
as  I  have  said  once  before,  is  a  wise  man. 

The  president  had  a  busy  summer:  he  presided 
at  the  naval  review  at  Cherbourg;  he  went  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  troops  on  their  departure  for  China. 
After  the  grand  maneuvers  he  reviewed  the  army, 
and  on  each  of  these  occasions  he  spoke  words  so 
well  chosen,  so  happy  in  their  sincerity,  that  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  who  had  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  way  public  opinion  and  the  press,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it,  had  treated  them,  felt  their  bitter- 
ness melt  away  and  their  anger  cool.  Frenchmen 
saw  that  the  choice  of  the  national  assembly  had  not 
been  so  bungling  as  they  had  believed,  and  they  per- 
ceived that  M.  Loubet  possesses  three  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  which  the  head  of  a  nation  should 
have — patience,  sagacity,  and  coolness. 

Marquis  Ito 

May  Outlook,  New  York 
The  recent  critical  situation  between  Russia  and 
Japan — a  crisis,  indeed,  which  at  one  time  many  stu- 
dents of  international  affairs  thought  imminent  of  war 
— has  again  brought  into  special  prominence  the  Jap- 
anese statesman  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
Japanese  constitution.  Ito,Okuma,and  Yamagata  have 
been  the  three  great  political  leaders  of  Japan  since 
the  war  with  China,  and  the  last  named  is  more  fa- 
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mous  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  victorious  Jap- 
anesese  army  than  as  a  statesman.  Ito,  indeed,  has 
been  connected  with  Japanese  diplomacy  since  as 
long  ago  as  1864,  when  he  helped  negotiate  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Holland.  He  has  been  premier  several  times,  and 
despite  cabinet  changes,  has  always  been  respected  by 
the  best  elemepts  in  Japan,  because  he  has  always 
stood  for  a  strong,  positive  Japanese  policy,  com- 


bined with  progressive  political  ideas  as  respects  for- 
eign intercourse  and  relations.  His  enemies  have 
been  almost  invariably  the  reactionaries.  The  result 
of  the  war  with  China  justified  his  radical  policy. 
His  retirement  in  1896  was  forced  by  the  aversion  of 
Japan  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the 
unsatisfactory  terms  forced  upon  Ito  by  Russia  and 
the  other  powers.  But  whenever  danger  of  war  with 
Russia  is  strong,  Ito  again  comes  to  the  front  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  people  of  Japan. 


The  Russians  in  Manchuria 

Prince  Krapotkin,  writing  in  the  May  Forum,  says 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  know  what  Manchuria  is 
and  what  it  is  worth  to  Russia,  in  view  of  conflict 
over  its  seizure  by  that  country.  The  writer  thinks  it 
is  not  worth  having:  "Immense  stretches  of  a  high,, 
cold,  and  marshy  plateau ;  wide,  sandy,  and  water- 
less plains  on  the  middle  Sungari,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Eastern  Gobi,  and  also  inhabited  by  nomad  Mon- 
gols only;  great  expanses  of  marshy  lowlands  on 
the  lower  Sungari,  inundated  during  the  period  of  the 
monsoon-rains ;  poverty  and  a  hard  struggle  against 
an  inclement  nature;  a  thin  population  scattered 
along  the  rivers,  in  the  deep  valleys  separated  from 
each  other  by  mountains  thickly  clothed  with  wood, 
in  the  Ghirin  province — these  are  what  we  saw.  Only 
a  few  fertile  plains,  one  about  Tsitsikar,  on  the  Nonni 
river,  and  another  between  Merghen  and  Aihun, 
relieve  the  generally  poor  aspect  of  the  territory. 
This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  general  character  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Manchuria." 

If  one  rides  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  he  finds 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  low,  marshy  troughs, 
separated  from  one  another  by  unfertile  hillocks  or 
irfipenetrable  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Usuri, 
until  he  reaches  the  mountains.  The  result  is  that 
"Vladivostok  has  no  hinterland,  properly  speaking.  It 
is  a  port  thrown  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  very  far 
from  the  regions  where  a  thick  Russian  population 
can  ever  be  settled.  It  is  more  than  600  miles  from 
the  Blagovyeschensk  plains,  and  another  1,000  miles 
from  the  plains  of  Trans-Baikalia ;  and  nothing  but 
mere  strings  of  villages  could  be  kept  up  between  the 
Pacific  port  and  these  two  possible  centers  of  a  future 
population.  This  is  what  'the  strong  footing  of  Rus- 
sia on  the  Pacific'  comes  to  in  reality."  "The  in- 
terests pursued  by  Russian  statesmen  in  the  east  are 
the  interests  of  a  military  state,  not  those  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  If  Russia  should  abandon  all  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific — with  which  she  can  not  be 
connected  otherwise  than  by  keeping  a  'military  road' 
across  a  territory  which  will  never  be  Russian,  but 
is  sure  to  be  more  and  more  colonized  by  Chinese — 
this  abandonment  would  spare  to  the  nation  enor- 
mous sacrifices ;  it  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  war 
entanglements  in  the  east;  and  it  would  only 
strengthen  the  position  of  Russia  against  any  pos- 
sible invasion  from  the  east.  Fully  granting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  militarily  reformed  China  rushing  some 
day,  with  its  millions  of  men,  against  the  Aryans,  in 
which  case  Russia  would  be  the  first  to  support  the 
shock,  it  is  not  in  the  Amur  region  and  still  less  in 
Manchuria,  but  in  Trans-Baikalia,  amidst  a  thor- 
oughly Russian  population,  that  the  first  stand  could 
be  made  against  that  invasion." 

Prince  Krapotkin  was  one  of  the  first  Russian 
party  to  invade  Manchuria.  This  was  in  1864,  and 
horse-trading  was  the  only  object. 
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The  Kentucky  Mountaineer 

John  Fox,  in  the  May  Scriitur's  Magnine,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  Kentucky  mountaineers  are  practically  valley 
people.  There  are  the  three  forks  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  three  forks  of  the  Kentucky,  and  the  tributaries 
of  Big  Sandy — all  with  rich  river-bottoms.  It  was 
natural  that  these  lands  should  attract  a  better  class 
of  people  than  the  average  mountaineer.  They  did. 
There  were  many  slave-holders  among  them — a  fact 
that  has  never  been  mentioned,  as  far  as  I  know,  by 
anybody  who  has  written  about  the  mountaineer. 
The  houses  along  these  rivers  are,  as  a  rule,  weather- 
boarded,  and  one  will  often  find  interior  decorations, 
startling  in  color  and  puzzling  in  design,  painted  all 
over  porch,  wall,  and  ceiling.  The  people  are  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  less  lank  in  figure,  more  intelli- 
gent. They  wear  less  homespun,  and  their  speech, 
while  as  archaic  as  elsewhere,  is,  I  believe,  purer. 
You  rarely  hear  "you  uns"  and  "we  uns,"  and  similar 
untraceable  confusions  in  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
except  along  the  borders  of  Tennessee.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  general  superiority  that  these  facts  give 
him,  the  Kentucky  mountaineer  has  been  more  iso- 
lated than  the  mountaineer  of  any  other  state.  There 
are  regions  more  remote  and  more  sparsely  settled, 
but  nowhere  in  the  southern  mountains  has  so  large 
a  body  of  mountaineers  been  shut  off  so  completely 
from  the  outside  world.  As  a  result  he  illustrates 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  fine  observation  that  life 
away  from  civilization  simply  emphasizes  the  natural 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  of  the  individual.  The  effect 
of  this  truth  seems  perceptible  in  that  any  trait  com- 
mon to  the  southern  mountaineer  seems  to  be  in- 
tensified in  the  mountaineer  of  Kentucky.  He  is 
more  clannish,  prouder,  more  hospitable,  fiercer,  more 
loyal  as  a  friend,  more  bitter  as  an  enemy,  and  in 
simple  meanness — when  he  is  mean,  mind  you — he 
can  out-Herod  his  race  with  great  ease. 

Indeed,  no  matter  what  may  be  said  of  the  moun- 
taineer in  general,  the  Kentucky  mountaineer  seems 
to  go  the  fact  one  better.     Elsewhere,  families  are 


large — "children  and  heepe,"  says  Chaucer.  In  Jack- 
son county,  a  mountaineer  died  not  long  ago,  not  at 
an  extreme  old  age,  who  left  two  hundred  and  seven 
descendants.  He  had  fifteen  childen,  and  several  of 
his  children  had  fifteen.  There  was  but  one  pair  of 
twins  among  them — both  girls — and  they  were  called 
Louisa  and  Louisa.  There  is  in  the  same  county  a 
woman  forty-seven  years  of  age,  with  a  grand- 
daughter who  has  been  married  fifteen  months.  Only 
a  break  in  the  family  tradition  prevented  her  from 
being  a  great-gfrandmother  at  forty-seven. 

The  vanguards  of  civilization,  railroads,  unless 
quickly  followed  by  schools  and  churches,  at  the 
ratio  of  four  schools  to  one  church,  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  Kentucky  mountaineer.  He  catches  up  the 
vices'  of  the  incoming  current  only  too  readily.  The 
fine  spirit  of  his  hospitality  is  worn  away.  He  goes 
to  some  little  "boom"  town,  is  forced  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous sura  of  fifty  cents  for  his  dinner,  and  when  you 
go  his  away  again  you  pay  fifty  cents  for  yours. 
Carelessly  applied  charity  weakens  his  pride,  makes 
him  dependent.  You  hear  of  arrests  for  petty  thefts 
sometimes,  occasionally  burglaries  are  made,  and  the 
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mountaineer  is  cowed  by  the  superior  numbers, 
superior  intelligence  of  the  incomer,  and  he  seems  to 
lose  his  sturdy  self-respect.  Indeed,  people  who  have 
been  among  these  mountaineers  testify  that,  as  a  race, 
they  are  proud,  sensitive,  hospitable,  kindly,  obliging 
in  an  unreckoning  way  that  is  almost  pathetic,  hon- 
est, loyal,  in  spite  of  their  common  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  isolation;  that  they  are  naturally  capable, 
eager  to  learn,  easy  to  uplift.  Americans  to  the  core, 
they  make  the  southern  mountains  a  store-house  of 
patriotism ;  in  themselves,  they  are  an  important  off- 
set to  the  Old  World  outcasts  whom  we  have  wel- 
comed to  our  shores;  and  they  surely  deserve  as 
much  consideration  from  the  nation  as  the  Negroes, 
for  whom  we  have  done,  and  are  doing  so  much,  or 
as  the  heathen,  to  whom  we  give  millions. 

Sharing  Prosperity 

R.  E.  Phillips,  in  the  May  WorUts  Work,  New  York 

Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
In  1886  a  large  commercial  house  in  New  York 
had  an  exceptionally  prosperous  year.  Believing 
that  success  was  due  partly  to  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  their  employees,  the  manager  decided  to 
give  them  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  for  three  years 
a  cash  bonus  of  three  per  cent  on  wages  was  paid. 
But  the  plan  failed.  For  the  first  year,  indeed,  the 
employees  worked  with  greater  interest,  but  by  the 
second  year  they  had  taken  the  additional  money  as 
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a  matter  of  course.  In  1889  a  question  came  up  over 
putting  eight  layers  of  goods  under  the  cutting  ma- 
chine for  a  certain  pattern  instead  of  four.  It  meant 
doubling  the  output  with  practically  no  extra  work. 
Yet  because  the  company  insisted  there  was  a  strike. 
The  share  in  the  yearly  profits  had  not  brought  closer 
cooperation — and  chiefly  because  the  company  gave 
away  money  instead  of  paying  it  for  service.  And 
the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
company  decided  to  try  an  experiment  along  some- 
what different  lines.  Profits  now  are  distributed  only 
if  the  various  salesmen  earn  their  share,  though  the 
bonus  to  be  divided  is  calculated  on  the  volume  of 
business  done  in  all  departments  and  not  in  separate 
departments.  The  man  at  the  necktie  counter,  if  he 
sells  more  ties  in  a  month  than  were  sold  at  that 
counter  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  received 
a  share  just  as  the  man  does  in  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, where  the  actual  profits  to  the  concern  are 
much  larger.  A  complete  record  of  what  each  man 
sells  is  kept,  and  this  determines  his  salary.  If  by 
large  sales  he  lowers  the  percentage  allowed  for  mar- 
keting the  goods  his  salary  is  increased.  If  the  sales 
drop  off  and  the  percentage  is  increased,  the  salary  is 
reduced.  The  man  receives  in  money,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  judge,  exactly  what  he  is  worth.  All 
this  has  brought  results:  the  worker  has  a  definite 
end  to  work  for.  One  of  the  salesmen  said  frankly 
that  the  entire  force  was  working  harder.  Another 
told  of  a  number  of  his  associates  who  had  consid- 
erably bettered  their  condition  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment. Still  another  figured  that  in  January  he  made 
an  extra  profit  of  a  dollar  a  week.  What  may  even- 
tually result  remains  to  be  proved.  But  the  plan  will 
probably  succeed,  for  the  underlying  idea  is  right. 
The  men  give  something  for  something.  There  is 
no  charity  in  it. 

Similar  in  principle  is  an  experiment  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  much  longer  time  at  the  Bourne 
cotton  mills  at  Fall  River.  Twenty-three  semi-annual 
dividends  averaging  three  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
wages  have  already  been  paid.  In  return  for  added 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Bourne  mills,  all  em- 
ployees share — in  proportion  to  wages  earned — ^in 
the  concern's  profits.  Faithful  and  continuous  ser- 
vice was  the  only  condition.  This  was  the  whole  plan 
in  a  nutshell.  The  amount  of  the  dividend  to  be  di- 
vided was  settled  upon  as  not  less  than  six,  and  not 
more  than  ten,  per  cent  of  the  semi-annual  dividend 
paid  to  the  stockholders.  By  this  arrangement  the 
company  did  not  divulge  its  private  business  or  its 
total  profits.  During  the  first  eight  years  the  direc- 
tors considered  and  passed  upon  the  plan  twelve 
times.  From  the  beginning  the  company  has  tried 
to  enforce  upon  the  employees  how  clearly  the  divi- 
dend paying  must  depend  upon  them,  particularly 
during  the  years  when  business  is  dull  and  competi- 
tion close.  By  making  examples  of  carelessness  atten- 
tion to  details  has  been  gained.  If  .the  belts  in  a  cot- 
ton factory  are  allowed  to  run  three  minutes  an  hour 
on  loose  pulleys  it  means  a  loss  of  five  per  cent  in 
the  production.  But  that  has  all  become  real  to  the 
employees,  because  they  see  that  carelessness  reduces 
profit — ^theirs  as  well  as  the  stockholders.  The  em- 
ployees call  their  profit-sharing  a  "diwy,"  and  regard 
it  much  as  a  stockholder  regards  his  dividend  on 
stock.  But  they  have  come  to  rely  in  large  measure 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  company  to  keep  it  going. 
This  seems  the  one  weak  point  in  the  system.  For, 
in  its  development,  it  stands  for  charity. 


The  main  objection  to  any  form  of  profit-sharing 
is  that  it  is  illogical.  It  doesn't  work  both  ways.  To 
share  a  loss  means  a  decrease  in  wages.  And  good 
wages  are  at  the  basis  of  it  all.  It  is,  then,  only  where 
wages  are  entirely  independent  of  all  hazards  of  busi- 
ness that  profit-sharing — or,  better  still,  prosperity- 
sharing — can  hope  to  succeed.  Moreover,  the  method 
is  everything.  It  stands  for  merit.  Charity  must  be 
barred. 

The  Kitchen-Garden 

Laora  Winnington,  in  the  May  Outhck.  Condensed  foi- 
Public  Opinion 
The  incorporators  of  the  first  kitchen-garden 
formed  in  1880  the  Kitchen-Garden  association,  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  "Industrial  Domestic  Arts," 
and  in  its  first  season  enrolled  eighty  active  members 
from  different  cities,  supervised  the  instruction  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  children. in  and  near  New  York, 
and  formed  classes  in  the  west  and  south.  Four 
years  later  the  Kitchen-Garden  association,  realizing 
that  the  field  in  which  it  had  begun  must  be  more  and 
more  widely  extended,  reorganized  as  the  Industrial 
Education  association.  To  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion, which  threw  itself  heartily  into  the  task  of  arous- 
ing public  opinion  to  the  perception  of  the  need  and 
value  of  manual  training,  are  due  not  only  the 
Teachers'  college  of  New  York  city  and  the  Bur- 
ham  Industrial  Farm,  which  it  founded,  but  also  such 
institutions  as  Pratt,  Drexel,  and  Armour  institutes. 
The  addition  of  vacation  schools,  kindergartens,  sew- 
ing classes,  and  manual-training  high  schools  to  the 
public-school  system  also  follows  the  impulse  eiven 
by  its  efforts. 

The  first  kitchen-garden  was  the  invention,  or 
perhaps  more  truly  the  discovery,  of  Miss  Emily 
Huntington,  who  came  twenty-five  years  ago  to  take 
charge  of  a  mission  school  for  girls  on  the  east  side 
of  New  York.  She  had  lived  among  the  thrifty,  ca- 
pable housewives  of  New  England,  and  the  ignorance  ' 
of  her  new  neighbors  in  all  household  ways  seemed 
most  pitiable  to  her.  The  girls  who  came  to  the  mis- 
sion school  all  had  to  help  at  home,  yet  when  called 
into  the  mission  kitchen  they  did  not  even  know  how 
to  peel  a  potato  properly.  The  new  head  of  the  mis- 
sion could  not  bear  the  thought  of  their  growing  up 
to  know  no  more  than  the  housekeeping,  or  rather 
the  house-unkeeping,  of  their  mothers. 

In  New  York  city  kitchen-garden  classes  are  held 
at  the  Pro-Cathedral,  the  Wilson  mission,  the  New 
York  Orphan  asylum,  the  Sullivan  and  Mott  Street 
Industrial  schools,  nearly  all  the  church  missions, 
and  at  some  of  the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  so- 
ciety. They  have  not  yet  been  provided  as  generously 
as  might  be  for  children  who  are  not  in  need  of  free 
instruction..  With  all  the  broader  work  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  first  kitchen-garden  class,  the  need 
for  its  simple  domestic  lessons  remains.  In  every 
home  for  children,  in  every  settlement,  every  mis- 
sion, every  organization  where  there  are  children  to 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  housekeeping  and  home- 
making,  there  is  a  place  for  the  kitchen-garden.  Its 
methods  can  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Indian,  Negro,  and  Alaskan;  as  they  have  been 
adapted  to  the  children  in  India  and  Japan.  There 
can  hardly J)e_a  more  direct  and  simple  means  of  im- 
proving the  home  life  of  the  people  than  that  used 
by  those  who  gather  around  them  groups  of  children 
for  a  kitchen-garden,  whose  name  frames  the  hope 
of  its  founder — that  the  "homely,  every-day  necessi- 
ties of  life  might  blossom  like  a  garden." 
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Hallucinations 

Dr.  Andriw  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  in  the  May  Harper's  MagcMint, 
New  York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

As  in  the  case  of  dreams,  the  phantasms  which 
occasionally  obtrude  themselves  into  our  lives,  when 
submitted  to  the  court  of  our  judgment,  admit  either 
of  an  explanation  which  is  derived  from  the  mystical 
side,  or  of  one  which  founds  its  terms  upon  our 
knowledge  of  normal  brain-processes  of  unusual  ordi- 
nary phases  of  mental  action.  In  other  words,  we 
may  elect  to  believe  either  that  specters  and  appari- 
tions, and  the  warnings  and  forebodings  they  are 
supposed  to  convey  to  mankind,  are  things  of  the 
-nether  world  originating  in  conditions  beyond  our 
ken,  or,  conversely,  that  they  represent  merely  the 
odd  works  and  ways  of  the  brain,  and  as  such  pos- 
sess no  mystical  significance  whatever. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
seeing  and  hearing — to  select  the  senses  most  typ- 
ically concerned  in  the  matter  of  spectral  visitations — 
are  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  Light-waves  are 
received  by  the  eye,  and  modified  as  they  pass 
through  the  structures  of  which  the  eye  is  composed. 
Impinging  on  the  retina,  or  nervous  net-work  of  the 
eye,  they  form  an  image  of  the  thing  seen.  The  image 
is  transferred  to  the  sight-centers  in  the  brain,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  sub-office  of  its 
sense.  Thence,  modified  in  some  way  or  by  some 
methods  whereof  we  know  nothing,  the  impression 
must  be  ultimately  conveyed  to  the  intellectual  cen- 
ters, which  alone  are  fitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
to  compare  it  with  other  impressions. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  any  sensation  is  imper- 
fectly transmitted  to  the  sensory  center  which  deals 
with  it,  or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  final  verdict  passed  by  the  consciousness 
on  the  sensation  is  of  imperfect  and  incomplete  na- 
ture, it  is  clear  we  are  liable  to  become  subject  to  a 
certain  vagueness  of  judgment,  or  it  may  be  to  ex- 
hibit an  entirely  erroneous  conception  altogether  of 
what  has  been  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear.  If  the 
judgment  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  if  we  correct 
it  by  the  aid  of  another  sense  or  of  other  senses  com- 
bined, and  thus  become  cognizant  of  our  error,  we 
then  say  that  we  have  suffered  from  an  illusion. 

A  step  farther  takes  us  into  a  different  yet  allied 
field  of  mental  experiences.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
individual  experiences  sensations  of  sight  or  hearing 
which  have  no  objective  basis  at  all,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  have  not  originated  from  any  external 
or  outside  sources.  He  then  sees  things  or  hears 
things  which  do  not  exist  at  all,  and  his  deception 
may  be  liable  to  remain  uncorrected  by  the  judgment, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  illusion  has  at  command  the 
outside  object  causing  the  erroneous  conception  to 
appeal  to  for  refutation  of  the  mental  slip.  This  phase 
of  brain  action  in  which  sensations  are  excited  or  pro- 
duced without  any  outside  objects  to  originate  them 
has  been  termed  a.  hallucination. 


Physiologists  havte  differed  and  still  dispute  con- 
cerning the  exact  fashion  in  which  the  literal  process 
of  internal  seeing  and  hearing  we  have  called  "sub- 
jective sensation"  is  carried  out.  The  majority  of 
authorities  believe  in  the  truly  internal  orfgin  of  the 
hallucinations  which  affect  us.  They  regard  the  ac- 
tion which  produces  a  hallucination  as  starting  in  the 
higher  brain  centers,  and  as  representing  the  raking 
up  of,  it  may  be,  old  memories  and  forgotten  ideas, 
equally  with  the  reproduction  of  impressions  of  recent 
date.  There  is  something  akin  to  dreaming  in  this 
irresponsible  projection  of  images  and  impressions, 
and  the  hallucination  might  not  inaptly,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  a  waking  dream. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  circumstances  under  which 
phantoms  appear  were  more  narrowly  investigated 
than  is  usually  the  case,  we  should  find  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  a  very  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  species  of  spectral  visitant  beheld  and  the 
surroundings,  occupation,  and  other  incidents  of  the 
subject  of  the  visitation.  It  is  with  our  hallucinations 
as  with  our  dreams.  Both  are  largely  colored  by  the 
dominant  thoughts  or  by  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  we  exist  when  the  phantasms  and  the  visions  of 
the  night  affect  us.  Very  material  things  in  the  way 
of  surroundings  may  influence,  if  they  do  not  actuaily 
initiate,  the  genesis  of  a  ghost. 

Advance  in  Nervous  Physiology 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  Recent  Physiology 
in  the  May  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York)  Pro- 
fessor G.  N.  Stewart  says: 

In  the  domain  of  nervous  physiology  our  knowl- 
edge is  growing  apace.  The  doctrine  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  function  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  now 
be  considered  as  well  established.  The  motor  region 
has  been  subdivided  into  areas,  each  of  which  is  re- 
lated to  a  particular  movement,  because  the  nerve- 
fibers  springing  from  the  large  pyramidal  cells  con- 
tained in  it,  are  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  which  send  nerve-fibers  only 
to  the  muscles  concerned  in  that  movement.  But 
while  each  motor  center  is  thus  connected  by  motor 
or  efferent  fibers  with  the  muscles,  receftt  work  by 
Sherrington  and  Mott  and  by  other  observers  has 
shown  that  it  is  also  connected  by  sensory  or  afferent 
fibers  with  the  muscles,  the  skin  overlying  them,  the 
joints  in  their  neighborhood,  and  the  bones  which 
they  move.  The  "motor  area,"  in  fact,  is  not  purely 
motor,  but  has  sensory  functions  as  well. 

No  convincing  proof  has  yet  been  given  that  any 
particular  portion  of  the  brain  is  exclusively  concerned 
in  intellectual  operations.  Goltz,  the  most  prominent 
representative  of  the  dwindling  band  who  still  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  localization  even  of  the  motor  func- 
tions, has  lately  published  an  interesting  paper  con- 
taining the  results  of  observations  on  a  monkey  which 
was  carefully  watched  for  eleven  years  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  greater  part  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
middle  and  anterior  portions  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain.  The  character  of  the  animal,  whose 
little  tricks  and  peculiarities  had  been  studied  for 
months  before  the  operation,  was  entirely  unaffected. 
All  its  traits  remained  unaltered.  On  the  other  hand, 
disturbances  of  movement  on  the  right  side  were  very 
noticeable  up  to  the  time  of  its  death.  It  learned 
again  to  use  the  right  limbs,  but  there  was  always  a 
certain  clumsiness  in  their  movements.  In  actions 
requiring  only  one  hand,  the  right  was  never  will- 
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ingly  employed,  and  it  evidently  cost  the  animal  a 
great  effort  to  use  it.  Before  the  operation  it  would 
give  either  the  right  or  the  left  hand  when  asked  for 
it.  After  the  operation  it  always  gave  the  left,  till  by 
a  long  course  of  training,  in  which  fruit  or  lumps  of 
sugar  served  as  the  rewards  of  virtue,  it  learned 
again  to  give  the  right.  Evidently,  although  this  is 
not  the  interpretation  placed  by  Goltz  upon  his  ob- 
servations, the  motor  centers  of  the  right  side  of  the 
brain,  which  normally  preside  over  the  movements  of 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  had  to  be  laboriously  edu- 
cated before  they  became  able  to  carry  out  such 
movements  of  the  right  hand. 

* 
Breeding  New  Wheats 
The  May  World's  Work  (New  York)  contains  an 
article  by  W.  S.  Harwood  on  Breeding  New  Wheats, 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  results  accomplished  at  the 
Minnesota  state  experiment  station.  To  create  a  new 
wheat  the  pollen  from  the  flower  of  one  wheat  must 
be  artificially  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of 
another  wheat.  Two  of  the  best  known  varieties  are 
selected,  one  for  the  father,  the  other  for  the  mother 
of  the  new  wheat.  When  the  harvest  comes  it  may 
be  that  the  new  wheat  has  some  of  the  poor,  and  few 
of  the  good  characteristics  of  the  parents ;  or  the  re- 
verse may  be  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  ad- 
vance what  the  new  wheat  will  be.    In  this  way  hun- 


WHEAT  RBAD8  A  FOOT  LONO 

dreds  of  new  wheats  have  been  bred  until  the  experi- 
menters have  evolved  a  new  wheat,  of  which  Mr. 
Harwood  says: 


It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  increase  of  the  new 
wheat  over  all  old  varieties  will  be  at  least  two  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  three  states  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  there  are  on  an  average 
about  15,000,000  acres  of  land  planted  to  wheat. 
When  the  new  wheat  is  in  use  over  all  this  region,  an 
increase  of  only  two  bushels  per  acre  will  make  a 
crop  at  least  30,000,000  bushels  larger  than  the  old 
varieties  would  have  yielded.  At  an  average  price  of 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  the  increase  in  wealth 
in  the  region  will  be  $22,500,000  a  year. 

The  new  wheat  which  has  been  grown  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Willet  M.  Hayes,  of  the  Min- 
nesota school  of  agriculture,  will  be  given  a  much 
wider  field  trial   among   the  farmers  this  summer. 


Those  who  planted  the  wheat  last  season,  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  seed  supply,  about  4,000  bushels 
to  sell  to  other  farmers,  and  the  new  wheat,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  have  quite  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
harvest  of  1901. 

The  wheat  known  as  Minnesota  No.  163  has 
yielded  as  high  as  42.7  bushels  per  acre,  while  none  of 
the  eight  new  wheats  during  the  six  years'  trial  has 
ever  run  behind  19.5  bushels.  The  average  of  each 
new  wheat  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  years,  from 
1895  to  1900,  inclusive,  is  in  no  case  less  than  twenty- 
seven  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average  of  all  the 
averages  of  the  new  wheats  is  28.1  bushels  per  acre. 
The  general  average  of  the  standard  varieties  in  the 
region  on  the  farms  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre,  so  that,  while  making  due  allowance  for 
superior  farming  at  the  station,  the  allowance  of  an 
increase  of  two  bushels  per  acre  when  the  new  wheat 
passes  into  complete  sway  in  the  northwestern  wheat 
fields,  seems  far  too  low.  On  a  number  of  farms  of 
the  higher  type  it  showed  more  than  two  bushels  in- 
crease in  last  season's  harvest. 

Navigating  the  Air 

Blajr  RtvUtB  of  Reviews,  New  York.  Excerpt 
The  conclusion  that  M.  Banet-Rivet  reaches,  in 
an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  very  imperfect  successes  that  have 
been  attained  in  trying  to  navigate  balloons  is  that 
only  machines  heavier  than  the  mass  of  air  which 
they  displace  will  furnish  a  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  aeriel  navigation, — "aviation  becoming  so 
the  natural  extension  of  aerostation." 

Of  the  various  machines  devised  for  propulsion  in 
the  air,  he  thinks  the  aeroplane  is.  Hkely  to  give  the 
best  results.  His  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that, 
owing  to  its  comparative  simplicity,  the  scientific  con- 
ditions of  its  success  are  more  likely  to  be  worked 
out  than  in  the  case  of  other  machines.  But  even 
for  the  aeroplane  he  does  not  regard  the  conditions 
of  success  as  easily  determinable.  A  very  important 
advance,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade 
toward  making  a  light  and  practical  motor.  In  1890, 
according  to  Mr.  Chanute,  the  lightest  steam  motor 
weighed  a  little  more  than  27  kilograms  per  horse- 
power; for  a  petroleum  motor,  the  least  weight  per 
horse-power  was  40  kilograms ;  for  an  electric  motor, 
59  kilograms.  In  1900,  the  least  weight  per  horse- 
power of  a  steam  motor  was  3.6  kilograms;  for  a 
petroleum  motor,  3.2;  for  an  electric  motor,  4.5. 
"One  can  understand,  then,"  says  M.  Banet-Rivet, 
"that  in  the  interval  of  these  ten  years  engineers  so 
well  informed  as  MM.  H.  Maxim  and  Ader  have 
judged  it  possible  to  consecrate  to  aviation,  and  have 
undertaken  the  construction  of,  aeroplanes  worthy  of 
the  name  of  flying-machines ;  that  is  to  say,  capable 
of  carrying  in  the  air  one  or  several  travelers  in  con- 
ditions suitable  for  safety,  stability,  and  speed."  In' 
the  opinion  of  M.  Banet-Rivet,  only  accidental  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented  them  from  reaching  de- 
cisive results. 

4- 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  TREATY:  Two 
South  American  states,  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  have  made 
a  treaty  of  sanitary  alliance  and  protection  as  regards  in- 
fectious diseases,  especially  bubonic  plague.  It  provides 
for  mutual  inspection  and  quarantine  jirrangements  sufRcient 
to  protect  either  country  from  invasion  of  disease  from  the 
other,  without  undue  interference  with  communications 
or  commerce.  It  would  be  well  if  the  example  thus  set  were 
imitated  by  other  nations. — British  Medical  Journal. 
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Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
The  Rev.  M.  Gasler,  Ph.D.,  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardi  communities  of  England,  contributes  to  the 
May  North  American  Review  an  article  on  "Jews  and 
'  Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  the  ninth  paper 
in  the  Great  Religions  of  the  World  series.  He  sums 
up  the  whole  history  of  Jewish  life  in  this  century  by 
saying  that  it  has  been  "the  awakening  and  strength- 
ening of  self-consciousness  and  the  desire  of  securing 
absolute  equality  with  non-Jews.  This  tendency  has 
asserted  itself  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  science  and  religion.  Of  far  greater  mo- 
ment, however,  is  the  inner  religious  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  this  craving  for 
assimilation." 


We  see  a  profound  change  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  Jews.  Mendelssohn's  activity,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pure  German  instead  of  the  cor- 
rupt German  which  the  Jews  spoke,  the  acquaintance 
with  German  literature  and  the  philosophical  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  caused  the  Jews  to  attempt  the 
recasting  of  the  old  faith  and  ceremonial  on  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  rational  basis.  To  curtail  the  service, 
to  introduce  German  sermons,  to  ape  the  outward 
form  of  Christian  worship,  to  eliminate  Hebrew  from 
che  synagogue  and  from  the  house,  were  the  first 
and  principal  aims  of  the  new  school  headed  by  Ja- 
cobsohn  and  followed  by  many.  The  ultimate  am- 
bition of  these  reformers  was  to  bring  about  at  least 
outward  identity  in  worship  between  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  and  to  sweep  away  the  last  remnant  of  the 
specifically  Jewish  life  in  the  Ghetto. 

Growing  scepticism,  the  heathen  tendencies,  and 
the  romantic  "Schwarmerei"  of  their  Teutonic  models, 
were  not  without  effect  upon  their  blind  followers. 
And  when  the  "Teutonic-Christian"  state  held  out 
the  bribery  of  appointments  and  honor  for  apostasy 
it  became  apparent.  A  blow  had  been  struck  at  the 
old  faith  by  the  example  set  in  the  famous  "Salons" 
of  Berlin,  by  the  apostasy  of  the  daughters  of  Men- 
delssohn, of  Rachel  Levine,  and  others.  No  wonder 
if  men  like  Heine  and  Borne  were  driven  to  similar 
expedients.  Nearly  every  man  who  aspired;  and  I 
may  say  aspires  now,  to  the  chair  of  professor  at  a 
German  university  had  first  to  sacrifice  his  convic- 
tions. The  want  of  religious  fervor,  and  the  lack  of 
adhesion  to  the  old  teaching  spread  very  much 
among  the  Jews  and  is  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  nineteenth  century.  More  even  than 
the  Christians,  did  the  Jews  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  for  that  matter  those  of  America,  reject  the  old 
teaching,  consciously  or  unconsciously  animated  by 
the  same  sentiment  of  placing  themselves  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  neighbors. 

To  the  impartial  observer  of  these  internal 
changes  within  the  spiritual  life  of  Jewry,  they  ap- 
pear like  the  dead  leaves  scattered  by  the  first  shak- 
ing of  the  old  tree  by  the  storm  of  persecution  that 


rages ;  they  fall  from  the  stem  of  Judaism,  and  tht 
humus  out  of  which  a  new  life  will  grow.  AJid  a  new 
life  is  growing.  Just  as  little  as  the  middle  ages  could 
be  restored  or  the  Ghetto  revived  upon  the  old  lines, 
so  little  could  one  expect  to  find  the  Jews  any  longer 
with  that  broken  spirit  that  submitted  to  ignominies. 
Self-consciousness  once  awakened  will  not  allow  it- 
self to  be  lulled  again  into  a  lethargic  sleep.  The 
unity  of  Israel  has  also  been  practically  demonstrated 
by  the  Jews  during  the  century.  TTiey  have  con- 
tributed to  the  emancipation  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
of  the  spirit,  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  The 
cause  of  the  Jews  in  one  country  has  been  felt  as  tiiat 
of  the  Jews  in  all  other  countries.  This  feehng  was 
more  pronounced  in  those  countries  where  the  Jews 
believed  themselves  to  have  obtained  absolute  equal- 
ity in  very  respect  with  the  other  inhabitants.  Such 
was  the  case, in  France,  England,  and,  recently,  in 
America.  The  principles  advocated  are  those  of  hu- 
man liberty,  of  equal  duties,  and  equal  rights. 

The  vast  masses,  however,  the  sufferers  and 
toilers  of  the  earth,  have  rallied  enthusiastically  round 
Zionism. 

4* 

The  Christian  Canonization  of  Buddha 

Amdrxw  D.  White,  in  the  May  Oftit  Court,  Chicago.    Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

There  has  been  brought  to  light  by  literary  ^^ 
search  the  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  great 
Buddha — Sakya  Muni  himself — was  canonized  and 
enrolled  among  the  Christian  saints  whose  inter- 
cession may  be  invoked,  and  in  whose  honor  images, 
altars,  and  chapels  may  be  erected;  and  this,  not 
only  by  the  usage  of  the  'mediaeval  church,  Greek 
and  Roman,  but  by  the  special  and  infallible  sanction 
of  a  long  series  of  popes,  from  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth — a  sanction 
granted  under  one  of  the  most  curious  errors  in  hu- 
man history.  The  story  enables  us  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  many  of  the  beliefs  of  Christendom 
have  been  developed,  especially  how  they  have  been 
influenced  from  the  seats  of  older  religions ;  and  it 
throws  much  light  into  the  character  and  exercise  of 
papal  infallibility. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  there  was  composed, 
as  is  now  believed,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Saba,  near 
Jerusalem,  a  pious  romance  entitled  "Barlaam  and 
Josaphat" — ^the  latter  personage,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  being  represented  as  a  Hindu  prince  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  former.  This  story,  having 
been  attributed  to  St.  John  of  Damascus  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  became  amazingly  popular,  and  was 
soon  accepted  as  true:  it  was  translated  from  the 
Greek  original  not  only  into  Latin,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopic,  but  into  every  important  European 
language,  including  even  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Ice- 
landic. Then  it  came  into  the  pious  historical  en- 
cyclopedia of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  into  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints."  Hence  the 
name  of  its  pious  hero  found  its  way  into  the  list  of 
saints  whose  intercession  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  it 
passed  without  challenge  until  about  1590,  when, 
the  general .  subject  of  canonization  having  been 
brought  up  at  Rome,  Pope  Sixtus  V,  by  virtue  of  his 
infallibility  and  immunity  against  error  in  everything 
relating  to  faith  and  morals,  sanctioned  a  revised 
list  of  saints,  authorizing  and  directing  it  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  church ;  and  among  those  on  whom  be 
thus  forever  infallibly  set  the  seal  of  heaven  was  in- 
cluded "The  Holy  Saint  Josaphat  of  India,  whose 
wonderful  acts  St.  John  of  Damascus  has  related." 
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Making  a  Cardinal 

Baltimore  Correspondence,  New  York  Tributu.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
Monsignor  Sebastian  Martinelli,  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus  and  cardinal-elect  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  on  May  8,  received  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  the 'red  biretta  and  donned  the  robes  which 
will  hereafter  mark  his  rank.  The  ceremony,  which 
is  the  second  step  in  his  elevation  to  his  new  place, 
was  marked  by  all  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  usually 
attendant  upon  such  occasions.  It  was  held  in  the 
venerable    cathedral,    the    first    edifice    of    its    kind 


CARDINAL    HAKTINBLLI 

erected  on  American  soil,  and  in  which  the  first 
American  priest  and  the  first  American  bishop  were 
ordained.  Among  those  who  witnessed  it  were  men 
and  women  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life,  diplo- 
mats, legislators,  educators,  journalists,  and  eccle- 
siastics, the  latter  including  half  a  score  of  arch- 
bishops, half  a  hundred  bishops,  priests,  monks,  and 
seminarians.  The  papal  brief  to  Cardinal  Martinelli 
was  in  these  words : 

Our  beloved  son,  health  and  apostolic  benediction:  Al- 
though unworthy,  being  constituted  by  divine  mercy  in  the 
sublimity  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  by  virtue  of  our  office, 
having  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  church,  among 
our  chief  solicitudes  is  that  the  college  of  our  venerable  broth- 
ers, the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  should  be  kept 
brilliant  by  most  distinguished  men  as  the  dignity  of  that 
most  splendid  order  demands.  For  this  reason  we  have  de- 
termined to  inscribe  you  in  their  number  for  your  piety,  your 
learning,  your  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  your  other 
qualities  and  gifts  of  mind,  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  your 
ministry  will  be  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the  church  of 
God. 

Since,  however,  our  beloved  son.  Reginald  Pius  De  Ray- 
mond, to  whom  we  had  committed  the  honorable  duty  of 
apostolic  delegate,  has  declined  it,  we  accepted  his  refusal 
and  resolved  to  commit  it  to  Francis  Marchetti,  auditor  of 
the  apostolic  delegation  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, who  will  present  to  you,  created  by  us  a  cardinal  of  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  of  the  insignia  of  this  sub- 
lime dignity,  the  red  biretta,  so  that  when  it  shall  have  been 
conferred  on  you,  having  been  raised  to  the  cardinalitial  dig- 
nity you  must  ever  stand  fearless  and  invincible  against  all 
dangers  to  the  church  of  God,  even  to  the  shedding  of  your 
blood,  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  We  wish,  however, 
that  before  you  receive  the  biretta  you  by  all  means   take 


the  oath  to  be  given  to  you  by  the  said  Francis  Marchetti,  and 
that,  signed  by  you,  you  send  it  to  us  either  through  him  or 
through  some  other  person. 


Dr.  Parker's   Scheme  for  Church   Union 

Boston  (Mass. )  Christian  Wtrld.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  in  an  address  before  the 
joint  assemblies  of  the  English  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional unions  last  week  in  London,  used  the  opportu- 
nity to  plead  strongly  for  a  more  effective,  better  or- 
ganized type  of  Congregationalism,  which  he  termed 
the  United  Congregational  church,  and  which  some 
day,  he  ventured  to  believe,  might  include  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists  not  only  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  also  of  Scotland  and  the  colonies.  For  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  scheme  he  names  as  essential  the  creation 
of  a  properly  constituted  and  supported  ministerial 
sustentation  fund;  the  devising  of  one  or  more  legiti- 
mate ways  of  entering  the  ministry,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  sustentation  funds  from  being  the  prey  of  an 
unworthy  ministry,  and  this  without  attempting  to 
make  the  Christian  ministry  a  "close  borough"  open 
only  to  the  educated ;  the  preservaticai  of  the  individ- 
ual church  as  the  primary  and  indestructible  tmit,  but 
the  better  relating  of  the  units,  in  order  to  adapt  Inde- 
pendency to  a  "new  England  and  a  new  world." 

Supposing  the  scheme  as  thus  devised  at  work, 
what  does  Dr.  Parker  think  it  would  do?  It  would, 
he  predicts,  work  for  greater  fellowship  between  rural 
and  urban  churches  and  ministers.  It  would  put  an 
end  to  Congregational  waste — the  duplication  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  for  instance — ^and  would  bring 
about  a  consolidation  of  charities,  funds,  and  trusts, 
and  denominational  societies.  It  would  tend  to  make 
easier  4he  restoration  of  work  abandoned  in  chapels  in 
deserted  parts  of  cities.  It  would  bring  about  better 
support  of  denominational  literature  in  the  form  of 
books  and  periodicals. 

To  the  charge  that  this  reform  all  points  toward 
Presbyterianism,  Dr.  Parker  replies  that  such  an  in- 
sinuation does  not  frighten  him.  He  sees  Presbyte- 
rianism taking  on  forms  of  Independency.  He  can 
not  deprecate  or  retard  the  reverse  movement  if  it  will 
only  aid  to  bring  in  an  effective  polity.  Pointing  to 
the  recent  union  of  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Scotland  as  a  fine  example  of  good  sense 
and  Christian  amity,  he  calls  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  Congregational  folds  to  think  serious- 
ly under  what  conditions  they  can  come  together  as  a 
united  Congregational  church.  A  step  toward  this,  he 
holds,  has  already  been  taken  which  never  can  be  re- 
traced, by  the  joint  meeting  this  spring. 

In  a  supplementary  document  issued  along  with  the 
address.  Dr.  Parker  shows  that  it  is  part  of  his  scheme 
that  the  inclusive  institution — the  united  Congrega- 
tional church — is  to  be  clothed  with  an  authority  which 
is  final ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  court  of  appeal — such  as  our 
national  council,  for  instance,  is  not.  In  fact,  he  has 
gone  farther  in  his  suggestions  toward  Presbyterian- 
ism than  Congregationalism  in  this  country  has  gone, 
much  ahead  as  we  are,  generally  speaking,  of  our  Eng- 
lish brethren  in  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  In- 
dependency to  present-day  conditions.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  reports  that 
Dr.  Parker's  message  to  the  churches  has  met  with  an 
extraordinarily  cordial  reception.  Dr.  Parker  can 
scarcely  hope  to  live  to  see  his  dream  realized,  as  Prin- 
cipal Rainy,  of  Scotland,  has  seen  his,  but  if  he  should 
prove  to  have  started  a  movement  of  the  sort  he  pleads 
for,  that  will  be  fame  of  an  enduring  kind. 
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Benjamin  Constant's  Portraits 

Monsieur  J.  J.  Benjamin-Constant,  whose  portrait 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  is  just  now  the  subject  of 
much  comment,  writes  for  the  May  Harper's  Maga- 
zine the  following  account  of  his  most  famous 
portraits : 

When  Sir  W.  Ingram,  proprietor-editor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  ordered  the  queen's  portrait, 
it  was  understood  that  the  reproduction  would  be  an 
etching,  heliogravure,  or  chVomo.  At  first  I  was 
quite  disconcerted.  I  inquired  if  the  queen  would  be 
willing  to  pose,  and  was  told  that  no  definite  promise 
could  be  made.  "If  not,"  said  I  to  myself,  "how 
shall  I  succeed?"  However,  when  a  thing  must  be 
done,  it  is  done.  Recalling  my  visit  to  the  house  of 
lords  one  beautiful  day  in  autumn,  when  the  yel- 
lowish rays  of  the  westering  sun  shone  through  the 
glass  windows,  I  seemed  to  see  one  of  those  interiors 
of  a  golden  obscurity  in  which  Rembrandt  so  loved 
to  place  his  figures;  and  I  beheld  as  in  a  vision  the 
sovereign,  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  motion- 
less, her  gaze  deep  in  retrospection,  almost  hieratic — 
the  idol  of  her  subjects.     I  saw  this  queen,  in  gor- 


Frorit  Harftr't  Magttint 

MADAHB    LAMQIBR 

geous  robes  covered  with  jewels,  and  bathed  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  from  head  to  foot.  With  this 
sublime  apparition  in  my  mind,  I  wished  to  express, 
as  it  were,  an  entire  reign.  I  returned  to  London  for 
my  preparatory  work  in  sketches  with  sunshine 
effects.  The  studies  finished,  I  went  back  to  Paris, 
realizing  thoroughly  what  I  had  to  do.    I  started  my 


work,  having  before  me  a  small,  very  exact  likeness 
of  the  queen's  face.  This,  be  it  understood,  was  not 
a  copy  in  enamel  of  a  nose,  of  a  mouth,  that  I  was 
going  to  execute,  but  the  portrait  of  the  queen  of 
England,  the  empress  of  India,  seated  a  little  in 
the  background,  in  a  semi-obscurity  traversed  diag- 
onally by  two  or  three  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  like 
bars  of  gold,  which  attached  themselves  to  the  carved 
corners  of  the  royal  stall,  or  lighted  up  the  red  tap- 
estry hangings.  In  short,  I  proposed  to  myself  to 
express,  so  to  speak,  a  synthesis  of  resemblance;  a 
resemblance,  moreover,  rather  moral  than  physical; 
almost  an  historical  vision. 

It  is  now  one  year  since  I  produced  the  picture  of 
"My  Two  Sons,"  submitted  to  the  public  at  the  Paris 


Fnm  Harftr'i  MagamU 


MY  TWO  SONS 

exposition.  That  it  has  achieved  a  great  success  I 
have  reason  to  believe.  The  world  knows,  perhaps, 
that  of  these  two  youths  only  one  remains,  my  son 
Andre,  the  younger,  seen  at  the  left  in  the  painting. 
The  one  at  the  right,  my  son  Emmanuel,  with  the 
stronger  face,  and  chin  resting  on  his  hand — ^that  one 
is  no  more.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age,  handsome, 
of  fine  intelligence  and  lofty  spirit,  he  was  taken  from 
us;  but  my  art  has  fixed  his  likeness  for  all  time  by 
the  side  of  his  brother ;  and  notwithstanding  the  void 
that  he  has  left,  his  place,  at  least  in  my  work,  is  not 
vacant,  and  the  title  of  the  portrait  remains  "My  Two 
Sons."  Painting  in  the  domain  of  art  is  nothing 
more  than  the  means  to  represent  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual, to  reveal  the  soul  in  an  expression,  to  sug- 
gest the  spoken  words  in  the  parted  lips.  I  recall 
now  that,  after  having  completed  the  portrait  of  my 
cherished  son  Emmanuel,  I  was  seized  with  a  certain 
vague  presentiment,  a  mist  of  mourning  clouded  my 
eyes,  ...  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  expression  was 
full  of  sorrow,  as  if  he  wished  to  utter  a  farewell  to 
life.  I  became  overwhelmed  with  grief,  .  .  .  and 
the  same  tears  that  fall  now  as  I  write  these  lines  were 
present  then.  And  the  countenance  of  my  son  Em- 
manuel, of  my  adored  child,  remains  pensive  and 
tinged  with  melancholy  in  my  picture. 

Niece  of  the  great  astronomer  Frangois  Arago, 
and  daughter  of  Ernest  Langier,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Madame  Langier  was  a  woman 
of  the  finest  intelligence.  Her  uncle,  Francois  Arago, 
regretted  always  that  she  was  not  a  man,  in  brder 
that  she  might  continue  the  erudite  labors  of  his 
wonderful  brain.  Such  is  the  remarkable  woman 
whom  I  have  endeavored  to  fix  on  the  canvas. 
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The  Feministe  in  Literature 

The  May  Critic  records  Mr.  William  Archer's 
third  "Real  Conversation."  This  time  he  converses 
with  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  constitutes  the  so-called  feministe  m 
literature.  Mrs.  Craigie  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
term  should  be  applied  to  such  writers  as  Bourget, 
Domnay,  Marcel  Provost,  Tolstoy,  D'Annunzxo,  and 
Pinero,  all  of  whom  have  made  remarkable  studies  of 
women.    The  conversation  continues  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Craigie— I  think  this  whole  subject  is  beset  with 
preconceptions— the  commonplaces  of  facile  criticism.  Men's 
women  are  considered  miracles,  women's  women  are  scru- 
tinized for  traits  of  "womanishness,"  and  women's  men  are 
regarded  with  smiling  compassion.  All  this  proceeds  from 
the  quite  superficial  assumption  that  the  natural  thing  js  for 
each  sex  to  understand  itself  best. 

iy_  ^.— But  don't  you  think  some  of  the  greatest  of  great 
men  have  achieved  their  special  reputation  as  feministes  by 
drawing,  not  real  women,  but  ideal  women,  with  whom  all 
the  world  fell  in  love  ? 

Mrs.  Craigie— Thit  is  true,  I  should  say,  of  two  at  least- 
Shakespeare  and  George  Meredith.  How  little  individualized 
are  some  of  Shakespeare's  women! 

IV.  A.—Uy  dear  Mrs.  Craigie!    What  heresy! 
Mrs.  Craigie.— Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  Portia's  speeches 
could  be  transferred  to  Rosalind  without  the  slightest  inap- 
propriateness,  and  many  of  Viola's  speeches  to  Imogen? 

IV,  A.-Bxit  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  individuality  of  the 
characters  lies  precisely  in  those  speeches  which  could  not  be 
so  transferred?    And  what  do  you  say  to  Juliet? 

Mrs.  Craigie.— She  is  the  immortal  type  and  sublimation 
of  youthful  passion  in  the  abstract  without  regard  to  minute 
distinctions  of  sex.  The  one  unique  womanly  trait  in  Juliet's 
character  is  the  wholesome  determination  to  have  her  mar- 
riage legal ! 

IV.  /i.— Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Craigie,  that  Cleopatra 
would  be  enough  to  establish  Shakespeare's  reputation  as  a 
feministe f    Was  there  ever  a  more  living  woman? 

Mrs.  Craigie.— Oh,  by  all  means,  a  living  woman!  All 
his  women  are  that.  They  are  characteristically,  unmistak- 
ably women— feminine  in  every  fiber  And  that  you  may  say 
with  e(|ual  truth  of  George  Meredith's  heroines— all  that 
noble  procession  of  brilliant,  intellectual,  competent,  and  yet 

eminently  feminine  and  fascinating  women 

W.  A. — Too  often,  as  it  seems  to  me,  examples  of 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death, 
or  at  any  rate  to  disaster. 

Mrs.  CroigiV.- Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  certainly,  or 
more  agreeable  to  cur  self-esteem.  But  I  confess  to  a  feeling 
that  they  are  not  so  much  a  truthful  tribute  to  feminine  char- 
acter as  a  revenge  upon  reality.  The  poet  created  for  him- 
self the  characters  he  would  fain  have  found  in  life,  but  did 
not;  and  the  world  no  sooner  came  to  know  them  than  it  fell 
in  love  with  them. 

IF.  A. — Then  you  think  that  many  men  get  their  reputa- 
tion as  feministes  by  flattering  your  sex? 

Mrs.  Craigie. — Not  so  much  by  flattering  us,  as  by  realiz- 
ing, incarnating,   the  masculine  dream  of  the  ideal  woman. 
1      ft  is  one  thing  to  draw  a  hyper-feminine  woman,  and  quite 
[      another  thing  to  make  her  exactly  true  to  nature. 

W.  A. — On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  think 
the  novelist  should  draw  from  models  rather  than  construct 
from  his  inner  consciousness? 

Mrs.  Craigie. — Of  course,  introspection  must  be  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge  of  character — you  can  interpret  other  people 
only  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience,  real  or  imaginative. 
But  I  do  think  that  one  of  the  pitfalls  of  a  man  drawing 
men,  a  woman  drawing  women,  is  that  they  are  too  apt  to 
transfer  their  own  ideals  and  limitations  to  their  characters. 
How  often  you  hear  a  man  say,  "No  man  would  do  this," 
and  a  woman,  "No  woman  would  do  that,"  when  they  mean 
nothing  more  than,  "/  would  never  do  this  or  that."  The 
chances  are  they  are  mistaken  even  as  regards  themselves. 
And,  at  any  rate,  it  is  entirely  unphilosophical  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  negations  for  either  half  of  the  human  race. 


The  Art  of  Illustration 
Wm.  H.  Hobbs,  in  the  May  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
The  primary  object  of  illustration  is,  then,  to  il- 
luminate the  text,  and  to  that  end  it  must  never  ob- 
trude itself,  but  must  always  be  supplementary  to 
the  work  of  the  author.  Art  illustration  is  thus  made 
truly  the  handmaid  of  literature;  and  the  illustrator, 
to  achieve  success,  should  possess  both  a  knowledge 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  literary  work.  A  recent 
writer  has  said  that  literary  art  falls  naturally  into 
three  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  those  pictures  in 
which  the  literary  idea  has  been  inspiration;  in  the 
second  are  those  for  which  it  has  been  a  legitimate 
pretext;  and  in  the  third  are  those  in  which  it  has 
been  apparently  an  afterthought.    Since 

In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed, 
we  need  experience  no  surprise  at  finding  that  all 
these  classes  of  pictures  are  represented  in  modern 
books.  In  the  first  class  are  all  those  illustrations  to 
which  we  instinctively  turn  as  notable  successes. 
One  can  not  examine  Mr.  Abbey's  charming  pictures  • 
for  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  without  feeling  that 
Goldsmith's  people  live  before  us  in  their  true  guise, 
and  that  those  things  we  have  felt,  but  could  not  ex- 
press, the  artist  has  portrayed  for  us.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith:  "It  is  as  though 
artist  and  poet  had  worked  at  the  same  thing  together, 
not  at  any  vision  of  the  thing  as  it  looked  in  the 
other's  mind."  How  different  and  yet  how  truly  in- 
spired are  the  humorously  articulate  drawings  of 
Mr.  Frost  for  the  "Nights  with  Uncle  Remus."  To 
lovers  of  the  "Remus"  stories  the  newly  illustrated 
book  brings  almost  the  freshness  of  a  first  edition. 

The  collaboration  of  author  and  artist  may  be 
looked  upon  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
field  of  illustration.  A  still  higher  plane  should  be 
reached  when  it  is  possible  to  unite  in  one  person  the 
talents  of  both.  In  the  modest  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  books  of  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  published 
by  the  Century  company  and  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  mark,  if  all  practical  questions  be  taken  into 
account,  as  high  a  level  as  has  yet  been  reached  in  the 
bookman's  art.  The  folio  Chaucer  issued  from  the 
Kelmscott  press  may  be,  indeed,  the  most  elegant 
specimen  of  a  book  that  was  ever  published ;  but  in 
such  luxuriance  of  dress  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
primary  object  of  a  book  is  to  be  read — not,  like  an 
overdressed  woman,  to  be  gazed  at.  Printed  on  matt- 
surfaced,  tinted  paper,  the  books  of  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson,  through  the  superbly  drawn  and  appro- 
priate pictures  by  the  author,  no  less  than  through 
the  vigorous  and  artistic  marginal  sketches — sketches 
that  seem  to  spring  from  the  text — delight  and  sat- 
isfy the  reader  who  has  been  attracted  to  them  by 
the  suggestion  of  their  contents  upon  the  cover. 

Various  Topics 

THE  ART  COLLECTION  at  the  Glasgow  exhibition  is 
a  large  assortment  of  pictures  of  this  century  by  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  painters.  Whistler,  Abbey,  and  Sargent 
are  the  leading  American  painters  representea 

ART  AT  BUFFALO:  According  to  a  statement  issued 
by  William  A.  Coffin,  director  of  fine  arts  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition,  the  exhibitors,  including  painters,  sculptors, 
etchers,  engravers,  illustrators,  and  architects  number  about 
650.  The  total  of  works  (exhibits)  in  the  four  groups  will 
be  between  i,SOO  and  1,600.  There  are  about  900  pictures — 
oil,  water-color,  and  pastel.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Ca- 
nadian gallery  will  contain  125  pictures,  and  there  are  seven 
pieces  of  sculpture  from  Canada. 
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The  Pan-American  Exposition 

The  Pan-American  exposition  was  opened  on  May 
I,  the  date  originally  set,  but  was  subsequently  prac- 
tically closed  to  enable  the  thousands  of  workmen  still 
engaged  on  the  uncompleted  buildings  to  finish  their 
work.  General  Brigham  in  opening  the  government 
building  said  that  it  contained  the  most  complete  ex- 
hibit ever  attempted  by  the  government,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  giving  the  people  the  best  concep- 
tion of  the  work  of  every  branch  of  the  government 


service.  A  novel  feature  of  the  opening-day  cere- 
monies was  the  liberation  of  3,500  homing  pigeons, 
which  carried  the  news  of  the  opening  to  distant 
states.  On  account  of  wet  weather  and  the  back- 
wardness of  the  work  on  most  of  the  buildings,  the 
more  elaborate  features  of  the  ceremonies  were  post- 
poned until  the  20th,  dedication  day.  On  the  5th  the 
question  of  Sunday  opening  appeared  to  be  compro- 
mised by  opening  the  grounds  and  closing  the  build- 
ings.   Amusements  were  closed  to  the  public. 


The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  $10,000,000 
spent  at  Buffalo  has  been  wisely  laid  out,  and  there  is 
every  assurance  of  a  successful  exposition.  Buffalo 
is  an  ideal  city  for  an  exposition,  having  a  summer 
climate  that  is  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  Lake 
Erie.  The  people  of  the  city  have  prepared  them- 
selves in  a  most  ample  way  to  entertain  millions  of 
guests    during    the    exposition.      Private    dwellings 


The  program  for  the  ded- 
ication-day ceremonies  on 
May  20  will  cohsist  of  an 
.exposition  parade  and  a 
concessionaires'  parade.  The 
ceremonies  on  the  grounds 
will  consist,  first,  of  a  second 
flight  of  carrier  pigeons 
freed  on  the  esplanade.  The 
invited  guests  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  Temple  of  Music, 
where  exercises  will  be  held, 
including  addresses  by  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  and  Timothy  L. 
Woodruff,  lieutenant  -  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  At  12 
o'clock,  noon,  there  will  be 
ah  exhibition  of  scientific 
kite  flying,  and  in  the  even- 
ing there  will  be  an  exten- 
sive display  of  fireworks. 


throughout  the  city  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  and,  in  view  of  the  ample  accommodations, 
very  moderate  rates  will  prevail.  The  average  rate 
for  accommodations  near  the  exposition  grounds  is 
about  $1  per  night  for  lodging,  with  25  cents  to  50 
cents  added  for  breakfast.  A  number  of  responsible 
companies  have  organized  to  find  accommodations 
for  visitors  at  any  price  they  may  desire  to  pay. 
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Dreyfus'*  Own  Story 

elvtYtmrttftlyLl/;  1894—1890.  By  Alfred 
DKBvros.  Cloth,  pp.  310.  New  York :  McClure, 
PbilUpcftCo. 

That  the  man  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  most  celebrated  affair  of  the  past 
decade  should  know  less  of  that  affair 
than  the  newsboy  who  cried  it  in  the 
streets,  that  he  should  spend  five  years 
of  his  life  in  absolute  ignorance  of  all 
that  concerned  him  most  vitally,  in 
ignorance  of  the  demands  the  outraged 
justice  of  two  continents  made  on  his 
behalf,  is  the  most  impressive  thing  re- 
vealed in  the  book  before  us.  The  story 
is  remarkable  for  what  it  discloses  of 
the  man  himself;  one  must  look  else- 
where for  expert  opinion  on  the  far- 
reaching  and  involved  affair.  He  finds 
here  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  dark, 
who  on  his  return  to  France  in  1899 
knew  no  more  than  on  the  day  he  was 
sent  into  exile.    He  writes : 

Of  my  own  story  I  knew  nothing.  I 
was  still  back  in  1894,  with  the  border- 
eau as  the  only  document  in  the  case, 
with  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial, 
with  that  appalling  parade  of  degrada- 
tion, with  the  cries  of  "Death  to  the 
traitor!"  from  a  deluded  people.  I  be- 
lieved in  the  loyalty  of  General  de 
Boisdeffre;  I  believed  in  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  state,  Felix  Faure;  I 
thought  both  eager  for  justice.  There- 
after a  veil  had  fallen  before  my  eyes, 
growing  mor«  impenetrable  every  day. 
The  few  facts  I  had  learned  during  the 
last  inonth  were  enigmas  to  me.  I  had 
learned  the  name  of  Esterhazy,  I  had 
learned  of  the  forgery  of  Henry,  and  of 
his  suicide.  I  had  had  only  official  re- 
lations with  the  true-hearted  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Picquart.  The  grand 
struggle  undertaken  by  a  few  noble 
minds,  inspired  by  the  love  of  truth, 
was  utterly  unknown  to  me. 

Alfred  Dreyfus's  story  is  made  up  of 
his  own  simple,  straightforward  narra- 
tive, as  convincing  as  it  is  unpretentious, 
of  the  letters  that  passed  between  him- 
self and  his  wife,  and  of  the  diary  he 
kept  for  her  while  on  Devil's  island. 
He  makes  no  direct  appeal  for  sympa- 
thy, but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  story 
of  his  sufferings  unmoved.  He  has  ap- 
parently nerved  himself  to  write  calmly 
of  his  crowning  humiliation,  the  public 
degradation  of  January  5,  1895.  He 
says,  "I  underwent  the  horrible  torture 
without  weakness."  At  the  close  of 
this  day  of  torture  he  writes  to  his  wife : 
T  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  that 
can  be  made  by  an  honest  man."  There 
seems  to  be  no  bitterness  in  heart  for 
the  people  who  reviled  him;  he  adds: 
"In  their  place  I  could  not  have  re- 
strained my  contempt  for  an  officer 
branded  a  traitor  to  his  country." 


During  Dreyfus's  imprisonment  on  the 
Isle  de  Re  he  was  allowed  to  see  his 
wife  under  the  following  conditions: 

My  wife  had  been  authorized  to  see 
me  on  two  consecutive  days  a  week  for 
one  hour  at  a  time.  I  saw  her  first  on 
the  13th  of  January,  without  having 
been  notified  of  her  arrival.  I  was 
brought  into  the  registry  office,  which 
was  a  few  steps  from  the  door  leading 
out  to  the  courtyard.  The  office  is  a 
small,  narrow,  long  room,  whitewashed 
and  almost  bare.  My  wife  was  seated 
at  one  end,  and  the  director  of  the 
prison  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  I  had 
to  stay  by  the  door  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  from  my  wife.  In  front  of 
the  glass  door  outside,  guards  were  sta- 
tioned. The  director  warned  us  that  we 
were  forbidden  to  speak  of  anything 
concerning  my  trial.  ...  On  the  21st  of 
February,  I  saw  my  wife  for  the  last 
time.  She  asked  that  they  tie  her  hands 
behind  her  back  and  let  her  approach 
and  kiss  me.  The  director  gave  a 
rough  refusal. 

The  story  of  the  prisoner's  life  on 
Devil's  island,  as  preserved  in  his  diary, 
is  a  heart-breaking  record  of  endless 
days  and  sleepless  nights,  of  the  struggle 
to  live  and  to  keep  alive  the  desire  for 
life.  The  following  is  a  characteristic 
entry: 

Always  alone  with  this  poor  head  of 
mine,  without  any  news  from  my  loved 
ones.  Thus  with  my  sorrows  must  I 
live !  Yes,  I  must  bear  up,  worthily  in- 
spiring with  courage  my  wife  and  all 
my  family.  No  more  weakness,  then! 
Accept  your  lot  I  You  must  for  your 
children's  sake.  Neither  the  climate 
nor  my  own  strength  permit  me  to 're- 
gain full  mastery  of  myself,  and  I  try  in 
vain  by  hard  manual  labor  to  control 
my  nerves. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  Drey- 
fus and  his  wife  have  already  been  made 
public,  and  the  world  is  familiar  with  a 
devotion  that  was  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  hour  of  deepest  anguish 
and  keep  him  from  insanity  or  suicide. 
"Have  courage,  have  courage!"  is  the 
message  of  her  every  letter;  and  again 
and  again  she  pleads,  "Your  patience, 
your  resolution  that  all  of  us  must  never 
tire  until  the  full  truth  is  revealed." 

Dreyfus  does  not  attempt  to  report 
the  sessions  of  the  Rennes  court  mar- 
tial. He  simply  says:  "In  spite  of  the 
plainest  evidence,  against  all  justice  and 
all  equity,  I  was  condemned.  And  the 
verdict  was  announced  with  extenuat- 
ing circumstances."  Dreyfus  signed  his 
demand  for  revision  on  September  9, 
1899.  A  pardon  was  offered  him  on 
condition  that  he  withdraw  his  demand 
for  revision,  which,  on  the  advice  of  the 
chief  champions  of  his  cause,  he  eventu- 


ally accepted.  The  story  closes  with  the 
words  he  addressed  to  France  on  the 
very  day  of  his  liberation:  "The  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  gives  me  back 
my  liberty.  It  is  nothing  to  me  with- 
out honor.  ...  I  want  all  France  to 
know  by  final  judgment  that  I  am  inno- 
cent." The  story,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  throws  but  little  or  no  light  on 
the  complicated  plot  of  the  "affaire 
Dreyfus,"  but  it  is  a  splendid  monument 
not  only  to  the  wronged  man's  inno- 
cence, but  to  his  courage,  manliness, 
and  honor. 


The  Helmet  of  Navarre 

Tkt  Httnut  ^  Nmvarrt.    Bv   BsarUA    Ruhklb. 
Cloth,  pp.  470,  (1.50.    New  York  :  Century  Co. 

The  climax  of  the  historical  novel  in 
the  form  it  has  taken  in  recent  years  is 
found  in  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre." 
We  venture  the  statement  that  Miss 
Runkle  kills  more  men  per  thousand 
words  than  are  killed  by  any  other  his- 
torical nbvelist,  living  or  dead.  In  one 
single  instalment  in  the  Century,  where 
the  story  first  appeared,  we  cotmted 
seven  violent,  though  timely,  deaths, 
and  there  may  have  been  more — our 
count  stopped  at  seven.  The  tale  is 
told  by  Felix  Bronx,  servant  to  Count 
De  Mar.  Felix  is  a  young  limb  of  won- 
derful resources,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
sometimes  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
more  important  personage.  De  Mar,  a 
St.  Quentin,  whose  father  is  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
loves  the  niece  of  Mayenne,  leader  of 
Henry's  enemies.  The  young  count  is 
led  into  and  dragged  out  of  any  num- 
ber of  encounters  and  escapades  in  an 
effort  to  get  possession  of  his  princess, 
and  finally,  the  Bastille  having  closed 
upon  him,  Miss  Runkle  had  to  arrange 
an  interview  between  Mayenne  and  St. 
Quentin,  at  which,  after  the  usual  ex- 
change- of  taunts  and  insults,  Mayenne 
agrees  to  set  De  Mar  at  liberty  in  con- 
sideration of  nothing  at  all.  He  and 
De  Mar  had  met  a  day  or  two  before 
in  an  underg^round  passage  and  had 
passed  without  murdering  each  other; 
the  incident  gave  neither  man  a  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  other.  St 
Quentin  had  Lorrance,  the  niece  of 
Mayenne,  in  his  charge  at  St.  Denis, 
but  her  uncle  knew  that  no  harm  would 
befall  her  in  any  case,  so  that  the  result 
of  this  interview  between  St.  Quentin 
and  the  Leaguer  must  be  regarded  as 
the  baldest  of  expedients.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Mayenne's  or- 
der for  De  Mar's  release  ends  the  trou- 
bles of  the  latter.  Proceeding  from  the 
Bastille  on  his  way  to  St.  Denis,  De 
Mar's  way  is  blocked  by  the  arch  vil- 
lain, Lucas,  a  left-handed  relative  of 
Mayenne,  and  an  active  agent  of  the 
Guises.  A  final  duel  results,  the  cut- 
throats who  had  been  hired  by  Lucas 
to  murder  De  Mar  being  held  at  bay 
by  Felix,  the  young  but  effective  Deus 
ex  machina  of  the  tale.  Lucas  is  killed, 
a  minor  villain  has  his  hand  nailed  to 
the  door  by  a  dagger,  and  the  count 
proceeds  once  more  toward  St.  Denis, 
where,  after  a  tilt  with  Henry,  he  is 
presented   to   Lorrance,   the  object  of 
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more  hard  fighting^  than  any  other  hero- 
ine of  historical  fiction  that  can  be 
named. 

It  is  only  when  one  looks  at  the  story 
in  cold  blood  that  it  seems  rather 
ridiculous,  with  its  strange  and  frequent 
oaths,  marvelous  feats  of  arms,  and  im- 
prpbable  if  not  impossible  situations. 
The  story  was  written  to  entertain  and 
it  does  entertain — that  is  all  it  should  be 
expected  to  do.  But  it  might  have  en- 
tertained and  at  the  same  time  stood 
some  of  the  simplest  tests  of  reason- 
ableness— not  to  be  severe — had  not  the 
reading  public  given  notice  that  it  would 
require  nothing  of  the  writer  of  an 
"historical  novel"  except  incident  and 
excitement,  and  plenty  of  each. 


Labor 

Ijiitr.     Bv  Emiui  Zola.     Cloth,  pp.  ^04,  $1,50. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

In  "F6condite,"  we  had  the  first  of 
Zola's  "Four  Gospels,"  the  life  of 
Matthew  Froment  illustrating  the  au- 
thor's interpretation  of  the  injunction, 
"increase  and  multiply."  Here  we  have 
a  modern  gospel  of  labor;  "Travail"  is 
the  title  under  which  the  French  volume 
is  published  by  Fasquelle,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  texts  shows  that  the 
translator  has  done  his  work  well. 
"Labor"  is  a  better  book  than  "Fruit- 
fulness"  in  many  ways.  It  is  more  log- 
ical, more  powerful,  more  real,  and  is 
never  ridiculous.  Not  even  the  author's 
earnestness  could   save  his  first  gospel 


from  seeming  absurd  at  times,  but  in 
the  second,  even  when  M.  Zola  comes  to 
his  outline  of  the  ideal  social  conditions 
of  the  future,  the  prophesy  is,  at  most, 
fantastic.  The  first  chapters  present 
modern  labor  conditions  at  their  worst 
— as  they  were  found  to  exist  in  the 
village  of  Beauclair,  the  site  of  an  im- 
mense steel  plant,  which  M.  Zola  trans- 
forms into  a  living  Moloch,  demanding 
life  of  its  victims  only  after  it  had  dried 
up  their  blood,  their  hope,  and  their 
manhood.  The  realism  thrown  into  the 
description  of  the  steel  works  and  work- 
men is  from  a  literary  standpoint  the 
best  feature  of  the  book.  This  is  but 
one  of  many  powerful  passages: 

Steam  seemed  to  be  the  monster's  res- 
piration. The  dust  and  steam  continu- 
ally exhaling  from  him  as  he  worked 
seemed  as  if  he  were  sibilating  with  his 
labor.  Then  there  was  the  pulsation 
that  took  place  in  his  interior  shocks 
and  groans  occasioned  by  his  efforts, 
the  vibration  of  his  machinery,  the  dis- 
tinct cadence  of  the  shingling  hammers, 
the  heavy,  rhythmic  blows  of  the  great 
steam  hammer,  that  resounded  like  bells 
and  made  the  very  earth  tremble.  And 
nearer,  close  to  the  road,  inside  a  little 
building,  where  the  first  Qurignon  had 
had  his  forge,  could  be  heard  the  wild 
throbbing  of  the  steam-hammers,  beat- 
ing like  the  pulse  of  the  Colossus,  whose 
furnaces  again  and  again  sent  forth  the 
flames  that  consumed  the  lives  of  men 
and  women.  Not  a  single  electric  lamp 
had  as  yet  been  lighted  in  the  yards. 
No  light  showed  through  the  dusty  win- 
dow-panes. Only,  out  of  one  of  the 
great   workshops,   a   vivid   jet  of   flame 


pierced  through  the  darkness,  proceed- 
ing from  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion.  A 
master-puddler  must  have  opened  the 
door  of  his  furnace.  And  nothing  else, 
not  so  much  as  a  spark,  revealed  the 
reign  of  fire  in  this  place — fire  which 
was  all  in  all  in  this  sad  town  darkened 
by  men's  weary  toil ;  fire  which  glowed 
everywhere  within  the  place;  fire  subju- 
gated, made  useful  and  obedient,  mold- 
ing iron  as  if  it  were  soft  wax,  giving 
to  man  dominion  over  the  earth  as  it 
has  done  since  the  days  of  the  first 
Vulcans  who  mastered  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  by  the  story  of  the  attempts  of  Luc 
Froment  to  reform  the  conditions  of  life 
that  he  found  among  the  workers;  his 
rebuffs,  his  failures,  his  success  after 
f  fty  years  of  labor.  But  at  the  end  of 
this  time  Froment  had  succeeded  in 
founding  a  city,  his  city,  in  which  ideal 
conditions  prevailed ;  conditions  which 
are  ideal,  that  is,  in  Froment's  (and 
Zola's)  opinion.  All  live  in  perfect 
content  and  harmony;  the  working 
hours  are  four  a  day,  there  is  no  private 
capital  and  therefore  no  wage  system, 
no  courts  ot  law,  no  police,  but  libraries, 
amusements,  and  divorce,  free  for  the 
asking.  Whether  or  not  Zola  got  any 
of  his  Utopian  ideas  from  Bellamy,  we 
do  not  know,  but  they  are  strongly 
alike.  M.  Zola  has  not  written  an  epic 
of  labor  as  we  think  he  intended  to  do; 
he  is  too  impressionistic  to  accomplish 
that.  But  he  has  presented  labor  con- 
('itions  as  he  wished  his  public  to  see 
them,  with  a  power  that  no  other  living 
writer  could  match. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  H.  RIDER  HAQQARO 

LYSBETH 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DUTCH 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  Author  of  "She,"  "Swal- 
low," etc.  With  26  full-page  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  ^1.50. 

"Mr.  Haggard  has  lost  none  of  his  imaginative  power — he 
retains  all  of  his  vigor  of  style  and  his  power  to  write  a  stirring 
tale.  .  .  .  It  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  and  sacrifice,  with  a 
substantial  love  element  and  strong  side  lights  upon  the  history  of 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  diu-ing  the  {)eriod  in  which  the  mas- 
terly drawn  characters  move.  It  is  told  in  a  captivating  style 
with  never  flagging  interest,  and  is  by  all  odds  the  best  story,  as 
it  will  probably  be  the  most  popular,  that  this  author  has  writ- 
ten."— North  American,  Philadelphia. 


Anne  flain waring 

By    ALICE    RIDLEY,    author    of  "The    Story   of 

Aline."     Crown  8 vo,  1 1.50. 

"Intensely  interesting  and  extremely  well  written." — Public 
Opinian. 
"One  of  the  most  readable  novels  of  the  season." — Literature. 


In  Tibet  and  Chinese  TurJcestan 

Being  a  Record  of  Three  Years'  Exploration. 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  H.  P.  DEASY,  Late  i6th  Queen's 
Lancers,  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  With  Appendices,  Maps  and  Illustrations 
from  photographs.  8vo;  pp.  xvi.-420.  Net,  $5.00. 
By  mail,  ^5.25. 

The  Tlicology  of  Albreclit  Ritsclil 

By  ALBRECHT  TEMPLE  SWING,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Church- History  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
Together  with  Instruction  in  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion by  Albrkcht  Ritschl.  Translated  by  per- 
mission from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Alice 
Mead  Swing,  A.B.  Crown  8vo.  Net,  %\AO.  By 
mail,  01. 50. 

BallaSt-A  Novel 

By  MYRA  SWAN,     Crown  8vo,  ^1.50. 

A  story  of  life  in  London — the  gay,  selfish  whirl  of 
fashion  and  pleasure. 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Evolution  of  Immortality 

Vu  Evtlutian  y  Immortality.     By  S.  D.  McCoN- 
NM-L,  D.D,  D.C.U     Cloth,  tus.     New  York: 
MacmillaD  Co. 

The  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  the  gravest  of  all  the  questions 
that  seek  an  answer  from  thoughtful 
men.  If  it  is  answered  in  the  negative, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  universal  pessi- 
mism. If  in  the  affirmative,  life  becomes 
full  of  significance  and  hope.  We  con- 
sequently welcome  all  attempts  of  ear- 
nest and  honest  men  to  give  us  light  on 
this  urgent  but  elusive  problem.  Dr. 
McG>nnelI's  book  will  at  least  stimulate 
thought  and  in  this  way  be  a  means  of 
giving  us  some  new  light.  It  is  radical 
to  the  last  degree  when  compared  with 
the  commonly  accepted  views.  But  it 
claims  to  be  in  accord  with  both  physi- 
cal science  and  scripture.  According  to 
our  author,  theologians  have  been  all 
wrong  in  discussing  immortality  from  a 
theological  basis.  It  must  rather  be 
treated  entirely  from  a  biological  basis, 
and  so  brought  into  vital  connection 
with  biology.  The  church  fathers  no 
longer  have  any  but  an  historical  inter- 
est— and  by  historical  he  means  defd. 
.\11  recent  investigations  go  to  show 
that  matter  and  spirit -are  coming  ever 
closer  together.  The  finest  matter  and 
the  coarsest  spirit  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished at  all.  Through  evolution,  mat- 
ter is  constantly  pushing  itself  up  into 
new  forms  that  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
spiritual.  We  may  expect  any  day  to 
hear  that  the  chasm  has  disappeared. 
The  psychical  can  be  known  only 
through  the  physical,  and  they  always 
run  parallel.  In  some  way  or  other 
man — brute  man — appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  At  first  he  was  not  im- 
mortal, but  immortahlc.  Immortality 
was  before  him  and  above  him,  to  reach 
if  he  could^-or  possibly  we  might  say  if 
he  would.  In  a  word,  all  men  are  po- 
tentially immortal,  but  out  of  the  mil- 
lions only  the  hundreds  become  actu- 
ally so.  The  millions  can  never  be  truly 
said  to  possess  a  soul.  Surely  if  our 
commonly  accepted  theories  are  so  ut- 
terly obscure,  and  must  be  so  complete- 
ly thrown  away,  we  must  look  to  our 
author  for  a  theory  that  has  fewer  dif- 
ficulties. He  says  himself  that  we  can 
never  let  the  question  go  without  some 
kind  of  an  answer.  In  its  work  of  de- 
molition the  book  is  full  of  assurance, 
and  its  earlier  constructive  expressions 
are  full  of  confidence.  But  as  it  goes 
on  there  are  evident  signs  of  uncer- 
tainty. .And  at  last,  on  page  186,  after 
admitting  that  the  whole  discussion  has 
assumed  adult  men  and  women  for  its 
basis  he  is  constrained  to  ask :  "But 
what  of  the  infant,  the  immature,  the 
undeveloped,  whose  physical  life  is  bro- 
ken up?"  To  this  question  he  candidly 
says  that  he  has  no  "altogether  satis- 
factory solution." 

There  are  numerous  other  difficulties, 
equally  great,  which  the  author  has  ap- 
parently not  seen.  He  has  allowed  his 
zeal  for  biology  to  eat  him  up.  He  is 
unable  to  see  that  there  is  anything  in 
all  the  wide  universe  but  biology,  and 
this  is  a  one-eyed  blindness  that  will 
make  people  who  see  out  of  both  eyes 
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A  Romance 


By 
WILLIAM  HENRY 
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WILLIAM  S.  WALSH  says  :  "I  dare  assert  that  of  the  historical  ro- 
mances that  have  lately  appeared  none  is  better  than  '  The  Tower  of 
Wye.'  It  is  a  joyous  story,  redolent  of  youth  and  spring  and  the 
glory  of  the  morning. " 

OCTAVE  THANET  says:  "It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  you  have 
done ;  and  Richard  Smith  a  right  valiant  noble  gentleman.  You 
have,  I  think,  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  time." 

L.  DE  V.  MATTHEWMAN  says:  "It  has  in  it  the  making  of  a  bril- 
liant success.  .  .  .  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  very  pleasant — 
clear,  epigrammatic,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
quaint,  subtle  humor  fits  the  story  and  the  style.  The  love  interest 
is  strong  and  natural,  without  any  taint  of  modern  erotism.  The 
superstitious  spirit  of  the  age  is  clearly  shown.  .  .  .  It  is  as 
real  as  'Robinson  Crusoe.' " 


Pahtished  April  30. 


"In  Search  of 
Mademoiselle 


By  George  Qibbs 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  says:  "Mr.  George 
Gibbs  has  chosen  the  most  romantic  and 
terrible  episode  in  the  whole  range  of  Amer- 
ican Colonial  annals  as  the  historic  basis  of 
his  vivid  romance.  He  writes  as  he  paints, 
with  graphic  force  and  spirit." 

John   Habberton  writes:     "I've  read  your 

In   Search  of  Mademoiselle'   with   great 

interest.    I  must  'congratulate  you  on  your 

success  in  retaining  throughout  the  novel 

the  old-time  atmosphere  in  which  you 

began.     No  writer  of  historical  novels 

has    done    this    work    better   than 

you;  few  have  done  it  so  well." 

Henry  T.  Coates&Co.,  m!!!!^.  Philadelphia 
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hesitate  about  following  him  as  a  leader. 
But  the  book  is  full  of  ingenuous,  if  not 
always  ingenious,  conceptions,  and  the 
reader  will  be  interested  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  The  world,  how- 
ever, will  want  much  further  and  clear- 
er light  before  accepting  its  views  as  the 
final  doctrine  of  immortality. 

J.  W.  M. 

•!• 

Nell  Gywn  Rediviva 

IfM  Cwjm—Cutudlan.  By  F.  FiiAMicroRT  Mookb 
Clotb,  pp.  -Mi,  ii.jo.    N«w  York  :  Bretano'a. 

Ulttrtu  NM-A  Mtrrv  Tmlt^m  Utrrj  lumt.  By 
GaoBGB  G.  Hazlbtoh,  Jb.  New  York  :  Charia 
Scrtbner's  Soo*. 

Apter  three  centuries  of  comparative 
quiet,  Nell  Gwyn  comes  before  die  pub- 
lic to  achieve  even  greater  notoriety 
than  she  ever  knew  in  her  old  Drury 
Lane  and  Whitehall  days.  The  orange 
girl  tradition  has  been  twisted  and 
turned  to  suit  the  convenience  of  our 
playrights  and  novelists  until,  taking  a 
composite  picture  of  all  dieir  Nell 
Gwyns,  we  have  now  a  marvelous  crea- 
ture, combining  all  grace  and  beauty 
and  wit,  and  taxing  our  credulity  with 
all  sorts  of  mad  pranks,  ranging  from 
successfully  impersomating  Lord  Jeff- 
reys to  playing  the  Irish  beau  at  the 
Portsmouth  ball.  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore's  "Nell  Gwyn— Comedian,"  was 
written,  apparently,  without  any  designs 
on  the  stage,  and  his  heroine  is,  perhaps, 
nearer  the  Nell  of  history  than  any  of 
the  others. 

He  presents  his  story  in  a  series  of 
comedies.  In  the  first  and  second,  he 
tells  how  the  orange  girl  captured  the 
fancy  of  the  king,  was  transferred  from 
a  playhouse  to  a  palace,  where  she  ut- 
terly routed  the  Lady  Castlemain  from 
her  position  as  king's  favorite.  After 
that,  Nell  appears  chiefly  as  good  angel 
in  the  love  affairs  of  the  young  people 
of  the  court.  In  the  Comedy  of  the 
King's  Highway,  the  dashing  Jack 
Churchill  wooes  and  wins  the  saucy 
Sarah  Jennings— a  very  different  crea- 
ture from  "that  vixen  of  a  Sarah  Jen- 
nings" in  "Henry  Esmond."  The  Com- 
edy which  Became  Tragedy  is  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  Caroline  Hughes,  the 
first  woman  to  portray  the  character  of 
Desdemona.  The  Comedy  of  a  Simple 
Maiden  tells  how  a  guileless  country 
girl,  with  the  assistance  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
won  the  fancy  of  Lord  Rochester,  au- 
thor of  the  famous  lines: 

Here  lies  our  mutton-eating  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on; 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

Mr.  Hazleton's  play,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  produced  by  Miss  Cross- 
man,  furnishes  very  poor  material  for  a 
novel.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  lime- 
light and  a  convincing  actress  to  keep 
many  of  the  situations  from  appearing 
absurd.  The  "great  scene"  in  which 
Nell  appears  at  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth's ball  attired  as  Beau  Adair  and 
flatters  the  duchess  into  placing  valuable 
papers  into  her  wily  hands,  is  the  most 
preposterous  episode  of  the  story.  Mr. 
Hazleton's  Nell  is  a  lively  sprite  with 
an  amazing  fund  of  brilliant  repartee. 
Aspiring    novelists    of    the    "costume 
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COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
LORD  MACAVLAY 

New  Cambridge  Edition.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick, 
Jr.,  and  an  extended  Bibliographical 
Sketch,  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston. 
The  History  of  England,  in  five  oc- 
tavo volumes,  with  a  full  index,  $10.00. 

Essays,  in  three  octavo  voliunes,  with  an 
index,  $6.00. 

Miscellanies,   including  Speeches,   Let- 
ters and  Poems,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with 
an  index,  $4  00. 
The  set,  10  vols. ,  8vo,  $30.00. 
This  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Works 
will  appeal  strongly  to  readers  who  wish  his 
writings  in  thoroughly  handsome  library  vol- 
umes, edited  with  scholarly  care.     These  are 
printed  from  large,  beautifully  clear  type,  on 
paper  of  high  quality,  and  bound  in  simple 
but  handsome  style.     £lacb  of  the  volumes 
has  a  frontispiece  portrait,  the  ten  including 
two  of  Macaulay  and  eight  of  notable  per- 
sons who  figure  in  Macaulay's  pages. 
ENGLISH  POLITICS  IN 
EARLY  VIRGINIA  HISTORY 
By  Alexander  Brown,    author  of  "The 
Genesis  of  the  United  States,"  "The  First 
Republic  in  America,"  "The  Cabells  and 
their  Kin."    8vo,  $2.00. 
Another  sheaf  garnered  by  Mr.  Brown  from 
his  assiduous  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  the 
early  history  of  our  country.     It  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  sources  of  the  American  govern- 
ment,  and   of  the   conditions   under  which 
the  colonies  established  political  institutions, 
especially  the  influence  of  English  policies 
and  politics. 

Sold  iy  all  BookselUrs. 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  MARY 
THE  FIRST 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of 
"A  Singular  life,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

An  entertaining  story  of  the  experiences 
of  a  fiunily  in  a  New  England  suburban  tovi 
with  their  servants.  There  was  a  fine  variety 
of  these,  of  several  nationalities,  all  degttts 
of  ignorance  and  shades  of  incompetcDcc 
The  story  is  thoroughly  interesting  ioA  weO 
illustrated. 

PENELOPE'S  IRISH  EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

By  Kate  Douolas  Wiggin,  author  of 
"  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  etc.  i6na 
$1.25. 

Penelope  and  her  companions,  Fnoctia 
and  Salemina,  go  through  Ireland  as  beftn 
they  went  through  England  and  Scotland. 
and  discover  at  every  turn  of  the  road  oc- 
casions for  merriment,  and  find  hospitalitr, 
cheerfulness,  and  beautiful  scenery.  Tbc 
story  is  full  of  entertainment, — as  an  Eng- 
lish critic  remarks:  "Penelope  has  sook 
spell  to  make  the  colors  freshen  co  thii 
threadbare  world." 

UNDER  THE  REDWOODS 

By  Bret  Harte.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

Bret  Harte  has  told  many  scores  of  incom- 
parable tales,  and  here  are  nine  more,  breczj. 
genial,  strong,  full  of  the  vast  and  venture- 
some West 

He  adds  to  the  stories  a  chapter  of  ante- 
bi<^aphy,  entitled  "Bohemian  Days  in  Sin 
Francisco,"  which  lends  a  peculiar  interest 
to  this  book. 

Sent,  potlpaid,  by 
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"Shotts  her  in  the  fulne.s^  of  great  poboers." 

CRUCIAL  INSTANCES 

By  Edith  Wharton 


THE 

EVENING 

SUN 


<  <  r~»  HE  is  to-day  the  most  promising  figure 
^  we  have.  Tomorrow  is  hers.  How  far 
she  will  go  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  with 
her  stern  devotion  to  style,  her  worldly  wisdom, 
her  keen  insight,  her  wit  and  her  fancy,  and, 
above  all,  her  invariable  good  taste,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  future  has  in  store.  Mrs. 
Wharton  writes  as  if  she  felt  that  the  age 
of  literature  was  not  past." 
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school"  will  find  the  tale  a  storehouse 
of  brave  oaths;  the  following  come 
trippingly  from  the  tongue  of  his  maj- 
esty, Charles  II :  'Slife,  'Sdeath,  'Sheart, 
Oon,  Gadso,  Odso,  Odsbud,  Ods-piti- 
kins,  and  Body  o'  me. 


Briefer  Notices 

The  fifty-eighth  issue  in  the  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series  is  "The  Thirteen 
Colonies,"  by  Helen  Ainslie  Smith,  in 
two  volumes.  In  the  first  volume  is 
presented  the  individual  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  York.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  record  of  the  remaining 
nine  colonies  in  the  order  of  their  crea- 
tion, from  their  inception  up  to  the  time, 
of  their  incorporation  into  the  federal 
state  that  came  into  being  with  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.  By  present- 
ing each  colony  as  an  entity,  its  indi- 
viduality is  preserved  and  the  striking 
differences,  social  and  religious,  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  their  peoples  are 
sharply  brought  out.  The  author  has 
had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  in  the 
early  history  of  the  colonies,  and  while 
making  an  e£Fort  to  keep  her  narrative 
within  authentic  bounds,  has  not 
scorned  to  enliven  it  by  those  treasured 
incidents  which  mean  nothing  and  yet 
so  much.  We  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  the  histories  of  the  individual  col- 
onies have  been  brought  together  in  one 
book,  and  while  it  is  not  a  work  of 
scholarship,  it  is  an  interesting  attempt 
to  survey  separately  the  original  states 
of  the  nation,  resulting  in  a  profitable 
book  of  history  that  may  be  read  purely 
as  recreation.  The  volumes  are  freely 
illustrated.  (Cloth,  pp.  442-510;  $3. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Those  portions  of  "Life  and  Sport 
on  the  Pacific  Slope,"  by  Horace  An- 
nesley  Vachell,  dealing  with  climate, 
sport,  and  natural  conditions  are  emi- 
nently entertaining  and  delightful,  and 
it  is  not  of  these  chapters  that  we 
speak  when  we  mention  the  possible 
dissatisfaction  that  Mr.  Vachell's  read- 
ers may  feel.  It  is  of  those  portidns 
in  which  <  the  author  deals  with  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  west, 
to  each  of  whom  he  devotes  a  chapter. 
The  author  thinks  the  men  are  gen- 
erous and  industrious,  but  improvident 
and  visionary;  the  women  are  spend- 
thrifts, extravagant  to  a  degree  in  most 
things,  and  the  husband  and  father  are 
both  lesser  beings;  in  fact,  very  small 
considerations  in  the  woman's  life. 
The  children  are  impertinent,  unruly, 
disobedient,  and  independent  of  all  pa- 
rental discipline,  all  of  which  defects 
are  encouraged  by  the  parents.  Mr. 
Vachell  is  a  Briton,  but  he  has  had 
long  opportunity  for  observation.  He 
can  at  least  speak  well  of  the  country, 
if  not  of  its  people.  (Cloth,  $1.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"An  Englishman's  Love-Letters:  Be- 
ing the  Missing  Answers  to  An  English- 
woman's Love-Letters,"  is  obviously  a 
fabrication,  composed  not  unskilfully 
to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity  which 
the  latter  volume  occasioned.    They  are 


"  The  Most  Lovable  Heroine 
in  Modern  Fiction." 

Truth  Dexter 

By  Sidney  McCall,  lamo,  $1.50. 
Thirteenth  Thousand. 

We  do  not  hope  to  see  it  surpassed,  even 
equalled,  in  igoi. —P*iladtl/JU»  TtUgrm^A. 

Sir  Christopher 

A  Romance  of  a  Maryland  Manor  in 
1644.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle  and 
other  artists.  i2mo,  $i,5a  4ih 
edition. 

Pronounced    better    than    the  delightful 
"Head of  a  Hundred"  by  the  same  author. 

The  Love-Letters 
of  the  King 

Or,  The  Life  Romantic.  By  RicaiARD 
Le  Gallienne.     i2mo,  $1.50     4th 
edition  just  ready. 
Worthy  of  all  conunendatton,  ,  .  .  Altogether 

delighlfal.— CUctv*  Timu-Htraid, 


Ballantyne 


By  Helen  Campbbix,  atithor  of 
"Mrs.  Hemdon's  Income,"  etc., 
lamo,  $1.50. 

A  Kenuinely  {rood  piece  of  worlb  vigorous  in 
conception  and  cleverly  canied  out.— ^<nv 
York  CtmmtrcUU  Advtrtutr, 

The  Master-Knot 
of  Human  Fate 

By  Ellis  Meredith,  i6mo,  $1.25. 

Here  is  a  pure,  strong*  unioue  book,  worth  a 
man's  time  to  read. — Bisiatt  7>anscri/t, 

Strikes  out  bo  unique  a  situation  that  it  would 
attract  attention  for  its  plot  alcnie  ;  but  it  fs  very 
excellently  written. — Brooklyn  EagU, 

/I  Daughter 
of  New  France 

By  Mary  Catherine  Crowley.    II. 

lustrated  by  Clyde  O.   De  Land. 

izmo,  $1.50.    3rd  edition, 

A  story  of  Cadillac,  and  the 
founding  of  Detroit 

The  American 
Husband  in  Paris 

By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of 
"  Three  Normandy  Inns,"  etc. 
ismo,  $1.00. 

When  the  Gates 
Lift  up  Their  Heads 

A  Story  of  the  Seventies.  By  Payne 
Erskine.     izmo,  $1.50. 
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A  History  of  the 

American  People 

By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.  D. 

AtUkar  of  "A  C^nstituttonai  History  ^tk*  Aimtr- 

ican  FtopU"  **  Tkt  CotutitutioMal History 

rfth*  UniUd  States  **  tU. 

An  enjoyable  work  for  busy  men  and  women, 
as  well  us  the  best  compendium  of  American 
history  for  the  student  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Frolessor  Thorpe  s  name  is  ^miliar  to  every 
student  of  history  as  the  author  c(  a  number  of 
exhaustive,  scholariy  works,  as  well  as  throuf>h 
his  work  as  a  lect-ji  er  on  history,  This  new  book, 
however,  is  of  much  n^ore  general  interest  than 
any  that  he  has  yet  written,  for  it  fills  a  gap  in 
our  literature  which  the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler 
pointed  out— the  need  for  a  one-volume  history  of 
our  country  which  is  at  once  exact  in  scholarship 
and  readable  as  literature. 

12fno«  with  Maps  and  Index.  $1.50 


GAICCILASO 

By  J.  Breckbnridgb  Elus 
Author  e/'*Tkt  Drtad  and  Fear  ^Kin^." 

An  exceedinsly  interestinf;  tale  of  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Columbus,  containing  a  life-like  portrait 
of  the  Spanish  hidalgo. 


'  One  of  the  best  historical  romances  of  the 
\^m.*'— Chicago  CkroniciSt 


*' A  lively  chronicle,  full  of  sword  play  and 

daring  escapades The  adventures  of 

the  hot-blooded  hero  are  projected  against  a  well- 
drawn  historical  background." 

—Dsiroit  Fret  Frsss, 


*  A  series  of  thrilling  adventures," 

— OUeetgo  Evening  Pott, 

I2mo,  $1.25 


Birth  a  New  Chance 

By  Columbus  Bradford 

A  live  treatment  oi  the  (Questions  of  man*s  orig- 
in and  destiny.  Theosophists  and  those  interested 
in  the  tlieory  of  re-incarnation  will  follow  with  in- 
terest the  acute  reasoning  ot  the  author  in  support 
ot  Ills  hyjjothesis  that  the  dead  live  again  by  oein^ 
bom  af^ain.  A  work  sure  to  encounter  opposi- 
tion, but  no  less  sure  to  stimulate  thought  on  the 
subject  of  the  hereafter. 

12mo«  $1.50 


A  Daughter  of  the  Fields 

By  Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson) 

Auihtrr  r/*^Tkt  HuntiiotHt  Brandons  " *te. 

The  latest  nnd  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels 
of  this  luyohte  author. 

12ino,  $1.50 
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of  the  same  ardent,  not  to  say  over- 
fervid,  quality  as  were  the  epistles  of 
the  Englishman's  correspondent.  There 
is  no  hint  of  the  cause  of  the  rupture 
between  the  two;  from  Letter  LXVII, 
beginning,  "Joy  of  the  Morning,"  we 
turn  to  Letter  LXVIH,  beginning  with 
a  cold  eight-em  dash,  and  proceeding: 
"Summon  all  your  courage.  .  .  .  We 
must  part,  never  again  to  meet  in  this 
life.  We  may  not,  must  not,  marry. 
There  is  no  fault  in  you.  The  fault  is 
elsewhere.  I  can  no  longer  love  you  as 
I  did."  As  we  have  said,  the  letters  are 
not  unskilfully  composed,  and  will  en- 
tertain those  whose  taste  for  this  sort  of 
reading  was  not  wholly  satisfied  (or 
satiated)  by  the  letters  of  the  English- 
woman. (Ooth,  pp.  249,  $1.50.  Frank 
F.  Lovell  Book  Co..  New  York.) 

The  Riverside  Biographical  Series, 
published  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  the  plan  of  individual  contribu- 
tions to  which  we  have  been  glad  to  un- 
reservedly commend  heretofore,  is  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  three  new 
volumes,  "Lewis  and  Clark,"  the  first 
official  explorers  of  the  great  northwest, 
by  William  R.  Lighton ;  "Ulysses  S. 
Grant,"  by  •  Walter  Allen,  and  "John 
Marshall,"  by  James  B.  Thayer.  Who- 
ever has  read  Mr.  Thayer's  Cambridge 
address  of  last  February,  on  Marshall, 
already  knows  that  the  choice  of  the 
biographer  in  this  case  was  most  fortu- 
nate. The  other  two  volumes  are  satis- 
factory within  the  lines  of  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch.  (Cloth,  each,  75 
cents.) 

"Under  Top'ls  and  Tents"  is  a  partial 
autobiography  of  the  author,  Rev.  Cy- 
rus T.  Brady,  a  graduate  of  the  naval 
academy.  Mr.  Brady  has  been  succes- 
sively naval  officer,  railroad  man, 
clergyman,  chaplain  in  the  army,  and 
author  of  a  number  of  first-rate  ro- 
mances and  some  popular  books  of  his- 
tory. This  volume  is  limited  to  Mr. 
Brady's  cadet  days  and  to  his  service  in 
the  army  and  his  reminiscences  of  the 
jokes  and  escapades,  trials  and  joys  of 
the  life  of  a  naval  cadet  and  the  life  of 
the  camp.  The  quiet  but  genial  humor 
of  the  author  coupled  with  energy  and 
optimism  appear  in  every  page.  (Cloth, 
pp.  272.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
\ork.) 

"Queen  Victoria,  1819-1901,"  is  a 
"popular  edition  of  the  magnificently  il- 
lustrated text  published  a  few  years  ago 
by  Bousson,  Valadon  &  Co.  The  au- 
thor is  Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O., 
F.S..A.,  librarian  at  Windsor  castle, 
whose  text  had  the  revision  of  the 
queen,  and  whose  earlier  chapters  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  account  we  have 
of  the  youth  of  Victoria.  To  the  orig- 
inal text  has  been  added  two  chapters, 
bringing  the  biography  down  to  the 
death  of  the  queen.  (Cloth,  pp.  330, 
$1.50.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

"The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Jesus,"  by 
George  Wright  Buckley,  is  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  comprehends 
every  important  saying,  the  author 
pausing  briefly  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  text  as  the  narrative  pro- 
':eeds — for  the  book  has  the  form  of  a 
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THE  POTTER  and  THE  CLAY 

By  MAUD  HOWARD  PETERSON 
Ithutrated  by   Charlotte  Harding. 

ismo,  cloth,  decorated,  $1.50. 

A  strong  and  forceful  novel.  Th^  motive  is  love  versus  loyalty  ;  the  charac- 
ters are  unique,  and  the  plot  is  puzzling,  and  the  action  is  remarkably  vivid. 


A  Carolina  Cavalier 

By  QEORQE  GARY  EQQLESTON. 

lUwtrated  by  C.  D.  WILLIAMS.    $1.60. 

A  thrilling  romance  of  the  Carolinas  in  1870. 

"As  a  love  story  'A  Carolina  Cavalier'  is  sweet  and  true;  but  as  a 
patriotic  novel  it  is  grand  and  inspiring.  We  have  seldom  found  a 
stronger  and  simpler  appeal  to  our  manhood  and  our  love  of  country." 

— I-hiladelpkia  Home  Advocate. 
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narrative,  and  may  be  read  "straight 
through"  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
(Cloth,  pp.  213,  $1.  James  H.  West 
Co.,  Boston.) 

"The  Compleat  Bachelor,"  by  Oliver 
Onions,  is  a  collection  of  the  expe- 
riences of  the  bachelor  himself,  told  in 
his  own  words.  The  bits  of  dialogue 
fairly  sparkle  with  wit  and  epigram,  and 
it  must  be  a  very  dull  man  or  woman 
who  can  fail  to  be  ainused  by  the  droll- 
ery of  RoUo  Butterfield.  From  Sugar 
and  Lemon,  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
tea,  to  Settling  Day,  when,  every  avenue 
of  escape  being  cut  off,  the  bachelor  sur- 
renders, there  b  not  a  page  that  lacks 
humor  of  the  most  enjoyable  description. 
(Qoth,  pp.  193,  $1.50.  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.) 

"Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  Thera- 
peutics, Education,  and  Reform,"  by  Dr. 
R.  Osgood  Mason,  resembles  the  au- 
thor's "Telepathy,"  in  that  it  is  a  model 
of  simplicity  and  common  sense.  The 
book  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  hypnotism  and  suggestion  in  a  sci- 
entific sense,  but  it  is  to  be  more  highly 
valued  for  its  exposition  of  the  utilities 
(and  illustrations)  of  these  agents  of  re- 
form and  therapy.  The  chapter,  Con- 
cerning "Rapport,"  is  to  be  especially 
recommended  to  those  who  find  in  the 
phenomena  of  subconsciousness  support 
for  supernatural  and  spiritistic  theories. 
(Cloth,  pp.  344,  $1.50.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

"A  Reading  Book  in  Irish  History," 
by  P.  W.  Joyce,  is  a  mixture  of  history, 
biography,  and  legend.  It  is  intended 
for  children,  but  is  thoroughly  readable 
for  their  elders,  perhaps  because  most 
of  us  know  very  little  about  the  history 
of  Ireland  and  are  witling  to  take  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  it.  (Cloth,  pp.  220. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"Three  Fair  Philanthropists,"  by 
Alice  M.  Muzzey,  is  the  record  of  a  so- 
ciety for  the  elevation  of  the  poor.  The 
society  acts  as  a  foil  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  play  on  the  artificial  and  false 
life,  which  the  author  evidently  thinks 
is  typified  by  the  social  life  of  New 
York.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  book, 
but  it  is  sweeping  and  unreal.  (Cloth. 
The  Abbey  Press,  New  York.) 

"Sam  Lovel's  Boy,"  by  Rowland  E. 
Robinson,  is  an  accurate  picture  of 
rustic  Vermont  life,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, the  enjoyment  of  which  is  ren- 
dered difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the 
dialect  in  which  it  is  written.  (Cloth, 
pp.  125.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

"Without  a  Warrant,"  by  Hildegard 
Brooks,  contains  a  strain  of  humor  and 
a  brightness  of  dialogue  that  will  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  casual  reader,  but  the 
plot  of  the  story  is  thin  and  it  lacks  mo- 
tives to  support  even  such  a  plot  as  it 
has.  (Cloth,  pp.  292.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

"Dog  Watches  at  Sea"  is  a  sort  of 
autobiography  of  the  author,  Stanton 
H.  King.  It  does  not  lack  thrilling  in- 
cidents, yet  it  is  not  a  tale  of  adventure 
but  of  the  conditions  of  a  sailor's  life. 
(Cloth,  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.) 
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NEWS   OF    THE    V/EtK 


MONDAY,  MAY  6 

Domestic — President  McKinley  left 
Ei  Paso,  Tex.,  after  exchanging  official 
greetings  with  General  Hernandez,  the 
representative  of  President  Diaz,  of 
Mexico ;    he    also    spoke    at    Deming, 

N.  M The  cup  defender  Constitution 

was  successfully  launched  at  Bristol. 

Foreign. — By  a  vote  of  323  to  227  the 
British  house  of  commons  adopted  the 
resolution  putting  an  export  duty  of  a 
shilling   a   ton  on   coal   in   the   United 

Kingdom General   Kitchener  reports 

further  captures  of  Boers  and  ammuni- 
tion in  South  Africa;  the  British  war 
office  announced  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  the  Boer  war  at  714  officers 
and  14,264  men;  four  officers  and  314 
men  were  invalided  home  and  died. . . . 
A  Paris  dispatch  announces  the  defeat 
of  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  ex-president 

of   Peru The   duke  and   duchess  of 

Cornwall  and  York  landed'  at  Mel- 
bourne and  were ,  received  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

TUESDAY,   MAY   7 

Domestic. — President  McKinley 
spetrt  the  day  in  Arizona,  visiting  a  big 
gold  mine  in  the  morning  and  being  re- 
ceived at  Phoenix,  the  territorial  capi- 
tal, in  the  afternoon Troopers  of  the 

first  cavalry  defeated  a  rebel  force  in 
Batangas  province,  Luzon.... An- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Philadelphia  Times  by  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times. 

Foreign. — A  fight  between  German 
troops  and  Chinese  cavalry  occurred 
near    Kalgan;    the    Chinese    force   was 

roitted Gerhard    Dyrssen,     Sweden's 

minister  of  marine,  has  resigned. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY  8 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  and 
his  party  arrived  in  California,  being 
met  at  Redlands  and  welcomed  to  the 
state  by  Governor  Gage...  .Colonel  As- 
tilla,  a  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines,  and  several  officers  and 
many  men  have  surrendered  to  the 
Americans The  mayor  of  Jackson- 
ville issued  a  statement  showing  the 
plight  of  the  city  and  the  need  of  tem- 
porary assistance  in  caring  for  and  feed- 
ing homeless  persons The  ceremo- 
nies incident  to  the  formal  bestowal  of 
the  red  biretta  of  a  cardinal  on  Mon- 
signor  Martinelli  by  Cardinal  Gibbons 
took  place  in  the  Baltimore  cathedral. . . 
The  national  municipal  league  opened 
its  annual  convention  at  Rochester. 

Foreign. — The  result  of  the  Mon- 
mouth election  was  a  cause  for  much 
rejoicing  among  British  Conservatives. 
...At  the  conference  of  miners  in  Eng- 


land it  was  decided  not  to  cause  a  gen- 
eral  strike According  to  a  dispatch 

from  Shanghai  to  the  London  Daily 
Express,  Father  Paoli,  an  Italian  mis- 
sionary, was  burned  alive  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shen  Si. 

THURSDAY,    MAY   9 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  spent 
the  day  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  he  re- 
viewed a  floral  parade  and  visited  the 
^  soldiers'  home,  where  he  spoke  to  the 
veterans. ..  .Arrangements  were  made 
in  Washington  extending  the  time  for 
ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  Danish   West  Indies  and   the 

Argentine  Republic A  panic  on  the 

New  York  stock  exchange  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  corner  on  Northern  Pacific 
stock. 

Foreign. — A  formal  demand  for  450,- 
000,000  taels  indemnity  was  made  upon 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  by  the 
ministers  of  the  powers  at  Peking. . . . 
At  Melbourne,  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  York  formally  opened  the  new  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia...  .Scenes  similar  to  those  in 
Wall  street  were  witnessed  in  Shorter's 
court  London,  and  on  the  Glasgow 
stock  exchange,  where  brokers  and 
speculators  deal  in  Atnerican  securities. 

FRIDAY,   MAY   10 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  had 
an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  made  a 
brief  speech  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.... 
American  troops  in  the  Philippines  are 
closely  pursuing  the  insurgent  General 

Cailles The  Hawaiian  legislature  has 

passed  a  resolution  containing  a  memo- 
rial to  President  McKinley  to  remove 
Governor  Dole,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  obstructed  legislation The  treas- 
ury department  imposed  additional  duty 
on  sugar  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 

on  the  ground  that  it  is  bounty  paid 

The  national  conference  of  charities  and 
correction  began  its  annual  session  in 
Washington. 

Foreign. — The  question  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  William  O'Brien's  paper,  the 
Irish  People,  for  a  grossly  vituperative 
attack  on  King  Edward  VII  and  Cardi- 


nal Vaughan  was  debated  in  the  bouse 
of  commons;  all  copies  of  the  paper 
that  could  be  found  were  seized  by  the 

police The     Americans    in     Peking 

have  evacuated  the  districts  under  their 
control,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  Forbidden  City.... The  Italian  bud- 
get shows  a  surplus  of  50,000,000  lire. 

SATURDAY,    MAY    II 

Domestic — President  McKinley  ar- 
rived at  Del  Monte,  Cal There  is  op- 
position among  the  native  priests  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  return  to  the  islands 
of  Archbishop  Chapelle  as  adnrinistra- 
tor ;  precautions  to  save  Aguinaldo  from 
assassination  are  being  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Manila An  employee  of 

the  insular  division  of  the  war  depart- 
ment was  dismissed  for  attempting  to 
sell  confidential  information  in  the  Nee- 
ly  case. 

Foreign. — There  has  been  a  practical 
severance  of  relations  between  the  porte 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople, arising  out  of  the  differ- 
ences  over   the    foreign    post-offices 

Wholesale  shooting  of  revolutionary 
Macedonians,  including  women,  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Turkish  authorities 

General  Kitchener  reports  the  results  of 
recent  operations  in  South  Africa, 
showing  severe  losses  sustained  by  the 
Boers. 

SUNDAY,   MAY  12 

Domestic — The    president    and    his 

wife     reached     San     Francisco The 

United  States,  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington says,  maintains  no  separate  post- 
office  in  Turkey,  letters  to  Americans 
being  distributed  through  the  offices  of 
the  other  powers. 

Foreign. — General  De  Wet  is  report- 
ed to  have  resumed  operations  in  South 
Africa,  crossing  into  the  Transvaal  with 
two  thousand  men;  General  Pole- 
Carew,  at  a  banquet  in  London,  said  the 
Boers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  drive  the  British 

to  Durban  and   Cape  Town Count 

Esterhazy,  in  affidavits  made  in  Brus- 
sels, admits  being  the  author  of  the  bor- 
dereau in  the  Dreyfus  case M.  Henri 

F.  C.  de  Verninac,  vice-president  of  the 
French  senate,  is  dead. 


"We're  short  of  reading  matter,"  said 
the  assistant  editor  of  the  Temperance 
Bugle.  "Well,"  replied  the  editor,  "run 
in  that  story  about  the  woricman  who 
fell  off  the  top  of  the  Wayuppe  building 
yesterday."  "But  we  have  no  proof 
that  his  death  was  due  to  drink."  "I 
know,  but  we  can  head  the  story, 
•A  Drop  Too  Much.' "—Philadelphia 
Press. 


van  MuXen$  Cocoa 

Known  and  Prized  for  its  nutritive  and  refreshing  qualities. 

A  drink  for  a  Prince  at  less  than  a  cent  a  cap. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


A  CHARMING  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  Storj  of  a  European  Tour 

By  JULIA  CLARK  HALLAM. 

Profusely  illustrated.    Second,  revised  and  en- 
larged edition,    lamo,  300  pages,  f i.Jo. 
"A  matt  tuUabU  comfauitn  i»  BaeJtktr." 
•'/  kav  fnmd  U  net  an  tntf  htek  t»  lay  dfwn 
unSnitJud.' 

Hailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PERKINS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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BUSINESS— 

Wliatever  one's  chief  object  m 
ridinK  may  be,  the  Center- 
Driven 

SPALDING 

^  Chainless 

BICYCLE 

will  prove  an uniailinsmeaas  to 
the  desired  end.  Llghtnets, 
•trengtb,  durability  and  a 
pecnlurly  attractive  dis- 
tinction of  appearance  are 
qualities  which  make  this  wheel 
nie  preferred  mount  of  thous- 
ands of  experienced  riders.  $75. 
Spalding  Chain  Wheels  $50. 

NYACK  BICYCLES 

Low  priced  but  real  ly  fine  wheels 
f.-»r  tne  money,  light  and  well 
built.  $35 

Hub  or  Tire  Coaster-Brake, 
$5  additional. 

Stnd/er  Catalcgtu. 
COLUMBIA  SALES  DEPT. 
Hartford,  Conn.      • 
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THE    SANITARY    STILL 

on  your  kitchen  itoya  fnmtohe*  plenty  of 
dlflUlled  M9T»ud  water  kt  trifling  o<Mt. 
Simple  u  ft  teft  kettle. 

Hob.  LEB  W.  PUNK, 

Chief  of  Indlm  DiTUon,  Weehlngtoo, 
D.  C,  wrilee :  •♦  1  teke  pleasore  In  racoin- 
mendlng  your  SuHvy  BUIL  The  wetCT 
from  the  etlU  l«  ipukllDI,  pnre  end  pele- 
leble.  The  Htm  taehnple  but  effective  »nd 
«aay  to  operate." 

The  SmlUry  StlU  need  In  the  WHITl 

HOUSE.     Hliheet    eward   it  P»rl«    Kx- 

poelllon.  DUIIABILITY  IISKQIIALLKD. 

ATOIU  CUKIP  ASD  FLIMSY  STILLS. 

WrtU  (or  bookiek 

GUPBIORIPH  C*.,     >8  H.  flreea  8t.,  CMeago. 

BBC&USB  Itisn'tmoantedoii 
THE  IMPROVED 

^HARTSHORN 

r^       SHADE  ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.   No  tacksj«- 


'-r  qnlred.    Notice  name  on  rouer 
1^  when  hi 


vben  bnylng  your  sbadea. 


The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  PuBUC  Ofimiom 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

AmV  Rnitw,  Mew  York,  May  ii 

A  panic  in  Wall  street  does  not  mean 
that  legitimate  business  has  suddenly 
ceased  to  prosper,  nor  is  the  condition 
of  mercantile  trade  and  manufacture 
adversely  affected  by  a  violent  fall  in 
prices  of  securities.  Throughout  the 
entire  country  fundamental  conditions 
were  never  as  sound  as  at  the  present 
time;  reports  from  nearly  every  city 
this  week  showing  an  exceptional  vol- 
ume of  transactions,  and  pajrments 
■promptly  met. 

IRON  AND   STEEL 

Production  is  not  overtaking  demand 
at  the  finished  steel  mills,  and  all  Pitts- 
burg plants  are  two  months  behind  or- 
ders, while  ninety  days  is  the  limit  at 
many.  Although  the  expected  advance 
in  bar  iron  did  not  appear,  the  tone  con- 
tinues firm  and  orders  are  liberal.  Bil- 
lets remain  at  the  top  point  for  prompt 
delivery,  but  reasonable  terms  are  avail- 
able on  forward  contracts.  In  struc- 
tural shapes  and  railway  equipment 
theire  is  all  the  business  in  sight  that 
makers  desire,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
secure  additional  orders.  Less  urgency 
is  recorded  in  pig  iron  markets,  but 
buyers  do  not  find  terms  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  in  fact  forge  and  foundry  iron 
is  rather  more  firmly  held. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Less  sensational  events  transpired  in 
the  cereal  markets  than  in  the  preceding 
week,  although  quotations  are  slow  to 
recede.  Corn  eased  off  a  few  cents,  but 
is  still  about  ten  cents  a  bushel,  or  near- 
ly 25  per  cent,  above  the  quotation  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  Western  operators  con- 
tinue to  entertain  strong  views,  and  ap- 
pear little  daunted  by  the  larger  re- 
ceipts attracted  to  interior  cities  by  the 
unusually  profitable  prices  offered.  For 
the  week  arrivals  aggregated  3.247.094 
bushels,  against  2,196,202  last  year.  For- 
eign purchasers  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  domestic  markets  by  the  high  quo- 
tations, and  Atlantic  exports  for  the 
week  were  only  1,211,244  bushels,  com- 
pared with  3,709,880  a  year  ago. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Recovery  in  the  price  of  cotton  was 
only  temporary,  and  heavy  liquidation  of 
options  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in 
spot  middling  uplands  to  lowest  figure 
recorded  this  year.  Even  at  a  loss  of 
$9  a  bale,  compared  with  the  quotation 
prevailing  a  year  ago,  there  is  little  dis- 
position to  secure  raw  material,  either 
by   domestic   or    foreign    spinners.     As 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  39  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT     SECURITIBR 

GARFIELD   NATIONAL   BANK. 

ad  street  and  6tta  ATsnne,   New  Toik. 

CAPITAL,     -  -  -    $t,ooo,ooo 

SURPLUS,    -  -  .       1,000.000 

W.H.OsLsnmniK,  Prert.      Cats.  W.  Hoiiss,  VIob-Pm^ 

B.  W.  PooB,  oatbier.      W.  L.  DODOUSS,  Afs't  Oaatalsr. 

Directors : 
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Laces. 

Fancy  Grass  Linen  Robes. 
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Irish  Crochet  Laces,  Insertions  and  AUovers 

to  Match. 

Ijerre  Laces  and  Galons. 

Ostrich    Feather   Boas. 

Novelties  in  Neckwear. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Parasols. 

Gloves. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 
GARTER! 
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for  Gentlemen 

ALWAYS  EASY 

The  Name  "BOSTON) 
GARTER  "  Is  stamped  ] 
^■Con  every  loop. 
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the  end  of  the  crop  year  approaches, 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  famine  predicted 
by  many  experts  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  with  most  monotonous  regularity 
port  receipts  continue  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  in  the  same  week  last  year. 
With  a  large  yield  probable  this  year, 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions  at  the 
mills,  there  is  no  inducement  to  hold 
stocks.  The  situation  is  similar  regard- 
ing wool  and  woolens.  Raw  material  is 
abundant,  and  a  large  clip  probable, 
while  manufacturers  have  only  a  light 
demand  for  goods. 

RAILROAD    EARNINGS 

Railway  stocks  did  not  drop  an  aver- 
age of  $12  in  a  few  minutes  because 
traffic  had  decreased,  since  full  returns 
for  April  show  a  gain  in  earnings  of 
9.1  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  23.7  per 
cent  over  1899,  with  especially  large  in- 
creases in  southern  and  southwestern 
roads. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

May  10, 1901.    May  11, 1900. 

Flour,  sireht.  wint <3.4<V3$3  55    *3-45/®»3.5S 

Wheat.  No. » red     8o^c.  760. 

Com,  No.  a  mixed    S^Kc,  4s^c. 

OaM,No.3 33S4';-  »7S4c. 

Rye.  No.  a  Western  ....          6ic.  6>Kc, 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 83-160.  2^^' 

Print  cloths,  64x64 a  9-16C.       \i'Ma\-\fx, 

Wool,  Ohio  &   I-a  X •■^(i■'^^.  a9®30C. 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg 36c.  ii,^. 

Pork  mess  new ti5.as(a*>6.co  $i3.aj^$i3.a5 

Lard.prime,  coni't  ...     .        8.30c.  7  ajc. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery 19c.  3o>ic. 

Cheese,  State,  L.  O.K....  iiffin^c.  loc. 

Su{ar,  cen  tril.  96° 4  9-33C.  4  7-'*<:. 

Sugar,  granulated S.45C.  S.tSC. 

CoBee,  No.  7  I  ob'e  lots  . .       6?ic.  8c. 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal 7.a5C.  8.70c. 

•Iron,  Bess,  pig *io.7.>(S|i7         f»a4.oo 

*Steel  billets,  ton $94^$>4.5o        131.00 

Steel  rails            ♦jSoo  feS-oo 

Capper,  lake  ing.  lb 17.01c.  1075c. 

L«ad,lb    4-37HC-  4.a5c. 

Tin,  lb 3645c.  39.000. 

*Pit(sburf;.    tOutside  quotations. 

FAILURES 
Liabilities  of  failures  during  the  first 
week  of  May  aggregated  $1,663,653.  of 
which  $506,661  were  in  manufacturing, 
$939,636  in  trading,  and  $217,356  in  oth- 
er commercial  lines.  In  the  correspond- 
ing week  last  year  the  figures  were 
$2,641,610.  Failures  for  the  week  num- 
bered 187  in  the  United  States,  against 
192  last  year,  and  26  in  Canada  against 
15  last  year. 

Financial 

THB    MONKY  MAMUT 

The  unfavorable  bank  statement  of 
last  Saturday  gave  point  to  predictions 
of  higher  money  rates  at  New  York  this 
week.  This  expectation  was  realized, 
but  the  advance  in  the  quotations  for 
call  loans  and  the  hardening  of  the  fig- 
ures for  time  arrangements  seemed  to 
be  due  mainly  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  stockmarket.  Early  in  the  week 
the  quotations  for  call  loans  rose  to 
(i(n%,  per  cent.  It  was  not  until  Thurs- 
day when  the  panicky  condition  of  the 
stock  market,  caused  by  the '  Northern 
Pacific  corner,  became  acute,  that 
money  advanced  to  any  extreme  figures. 
On  that  day  many  loans  were  called  and 
the  demand  for  accommodations  became 
urgent)  resulting  in  40  to  60  per  cent  be- 
ing quoted  at  the  exchange.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  pressure  was  relieved  by  the 
announcement  that  a  number  of  banks 
had  combined  to  lend  a  large  sum,  said 
to  be  $20,000,000,  at  the   market  rate. 


BaviscK  &,  Lomb 
PlASTIGMAT   f-6.8 

Send  for  Booklet  about  Lenses  and  GIolss. 

Speed  ^^    TWO  LENSES  in  ONE. 


Covering  Power 
Brilliancy, 

Permanence, 
Compactness, 

Absolutely  no 
Astigmatism. 


Hiffbest  Optical  Qualities. 
Specially  Desii:ned  Vst 
HAND  CAMERAS. 


Furnished  on  all  lad- 
\ai  makes.  You  con  Di 
it  to  your  camera  yoor- 
selL  Rear  system  \\ 
lens)  is  lor  Lonf  DIs- 
tanoc  Snap  Shots  and 
Portraits. 


Lay  BLSlde  your  old  Lens  tt.nd  fit  your  Camera  for 
Best  Work  with  «l 

Plastiemat  f-6.8  "n  Diaphrairin  Shutter 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK- 


-CHICACO. 


cataIpOq  of  riiLD  aukuc*  and  Micnoteopcs  on  hcquest. 


MElfC 


OWER 
YOKE 

ATTACHES  TO  ANY 
TUB  Off  utyATrxfy. 


ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN  ABOUT 

THE  ViE  OF  ^MOHVeR  BATffa . 

^BrnttxprMapaUKOO.  ICallodfrM.Dr.HdalMn' 
book,  "  gbower  Bath*  in  Health  and  RicknaH." 


D«pt.  P. 


THB  MEII.IIWK  MFG.  CO., 

Spsilalty  Ml'Br«.         TOLEDO,  OBia 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 

ANO  GOUT. 


In  the  inflammatory  form  relief  Is  soon  obtained 
bythpuse  of  Lavlllea  Liquor  and  by  persistent 
use  of  LavlIlM  Pills  the  recurring  attacks  can  be 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  girin;  full  information  sent  free  by 

B.  FOUQERA  A  CO., 
te-tsao  Rortk  VllUaa  Btnet.  New  Terk. 


''Elastic"  Book-Cue 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASS  FOR  HOMES 

A  system  of  units— ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit;  DCnbookl. 
more  units,  and  ffci  them  u  wmnted.  Poswsses  eroy  kKmt 
of  a  perfect  book-case,  and  adapted  alike  to  die  la>r«« 
smallest  librarr.  Grades  and  ptices  to  suit  all  tistes  U'l 
requirements.  Carried  In  stock  by  dealers  in  pftod|»l  citis- 
Also  Filing  Cablnels  and  Card  indeieshaUtoosaatflnas, 
»«.W"PaTaUerrelckt.    A«k  <br  Oatalas  E-IH 

3hi  9tol»e^\^roickcC<x 

Cincinnati 

Fulton  It  Pearl  Sts.  iCSW  TOU.  mmi-t  Wabash  Ar.  miM 
64.e6  Pearl  St.  B08T0II.  7  Banhlll  Row,  E.  C,  MDM. 


Hammond,  Wright  &  Co., 


COMMERCIAL  PAPER 


84  ADAMS  STREET,      CHICAGO,  ILL 

TYPEWRITER   HEADQUARTERS. 

IW  Pollon  St.,  New  Tork,  mU  aU  mtkw  o»'»r,^,5!5 
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There  was,  however,  a  natural  tendency 
to  scrutinize  the  collaterals  on  loans, 
and  this,  with  the  decline  in  prices  for 
securities,  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  irregularity  in  the  market.  On  Fri- 
day large  sums  were  offered  at  6  per 
cent,  and  the  tone  was  easier,  the  ex- 
tremes for  the  day  in  call  loan  rates  be- 
ing 3@i3  per  cent.  Time  loans  were 
also  affected  in  the  same  way,  though 
the  chief  change  in  that  respect  was  the 
decreased  offerings  and  the  falling  off  in 
the  amount  of  out-of-town  funds  which 
were  offered.  The  quoted  figures  were 
4'A@S  per  cent  for  thirty  to  sixty  days 
and  41/2  per  cent  for  longer  arrange- 
ments. • 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE 

Higher  money  rates  here  have  caused 
a  weakening  of  exchange  rates  to  below 
the  gold-export  point,  though  some 
$500,000  was  shipped  this  week  to  Eu- 
rope. Demand  sterling  is  quoted  at 
4-87^@4.87^. 

BANK    CLEARINGS 

Clearings  for  the  week  aggregate 
$3413^468,591,  the  largest  weekly  total 
ever  recorded,  a  gain  of  12.5  per  cent 
over  last  week,  of  107  per  cent  over 
this  week  a  year  ago  and  of  68  per  cent 
over  1899. 

4. 

The  Panic  in  Wall  Street 

BrmJitrttt't,  Mew  York,  May  11.    Condensed  for 
Public  OriNioN 

Speculation  on  an  unparalleled  scale 
has  at  last  resulted  in  a  decline  in  prices 
of  great  severity,  attended  by  sensation- 
al developments,  although  the  market 
recovered  sharply  on  Friday.  The  cor- 
ner in  Northern  Pacific  stock  and  the 
contest  for  the  control  of  that  property 
between  the  Union  Pacific  interests,  rep- 
resented by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  the 
Morgan-Hill  party  was  unexpected  and 
unforeseen. 

The  full  significance  of  the  situation 
was  only  seen  when  Northern  Pacific 
common  soared  to  over  149  on  Tuesday, 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  could  be  bor- 
rowed over  night  was  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  par  value.  On  Wednesday, 
the  street  was  in  practical  possession  of 
the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific  interests 
objected  to  the  Burlington  deal  effected 
by  the  Morgan-Hill  allies  on  behalf  of 
Great  Northern,  and  Northern  Pacific 
had  requested  that  it  be  admitted  to  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  transaction,  and 
being  refused,  had  proceeded  to  acquire 
the  Northern  Pacific  stocks  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  control  the  voting 
power  of  that  company  and  thus  dictate 
terms  to  the  combination.  On  Wednes- 
day there  was  a  further  advance  of 
Northern  Pacific  to  180,  and  the  stock 
loaned  for  use  at  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
and  the  logical  conclusion  was  that  the 
Morgan-Hill  people  were  also  acquiring 
stock.  Dangerous  as  the  situation  in 
Northern  Pacific  was,  it  became  posi- 
tively demoralizing  to  the  market  on 
Thursday,  when  hopes  of  a  settlement 
of  the  complication  did  not  bear  fruit, 
and  the  price  of  Northern  Pacific  com- 
mon, under  urgent  buying  by  bears 
called  on  to  return  borrowed  stock, 
forced  the  price  to  $300  per  share,  then 
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to  $700,  and,  finally,  to  as  high  as  $1,000. 
Violent  variations  in  the  price  ensued, 
though  assurance  was  given  by  the  peo- 
ple who  had  accumulated  the  stock  that 
shorts  would  be  treated  with  considera- 
tion, and  after  the  close  on  Thursday  it 
was  stated  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  by  which  all  parties  could  set- 
tle their  shorts  at  150. 

The  outside  public,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  has  been  coming 
into  the  market,  and  weak  speculative 
accounts  abounded.  From  the  instant 
the  rise  in  Northern  Pacific  assumed  the 
phase  of  a  corner,  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  liquidate.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  until  Thursday  that  the  full 
force  of  the  storm  burst  on  Wall  street. 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  as  Northern 
Pacific  rose  in  price  other  stocks  broke 
with  violence,  and  a  panic  seemed  to 
settle  on  the  street.  The  opening  was 
comparatively  firm,  but  in  a  short  time 
it  became  apparent  that  stocks  in  large 
quantities  were  for  sale  and  that  buyers 
were  lacking.  The  outpour  of  stocks 
and  the  declines  were,  while  they  lasted, 
of  a  startling  kind.  Burlington  natur- 
ally suffered  severely  in  this  process, 
falling  from  193  to  178  and  Union  Pa- 
cific from  113  to  76,  while  St  Paul  de- 
clined from  165  to  134  and  Atchison 
preferred  from  95^  to  70,  the  common 
stock  of  the  same  company  going  down 
from  7854  to  29.  There  were  equally 
severe  drops  in  the  trunk  lines,  south- 
ern coal  and  other  groups,  and  the 
United  States  steel  stocks,  though  ap- 
parently receiving  some  support,  were 
affected  by  the  movement  to  a  marked 
extent. 

On  Friday,  the  market  was  cheered  by 
large  recoveries  in  the  London  quota- 
tions, and  the  opening  was  higher  all 
around.  There  was  later  a  renewed  ad- 
vance of  Northern  Pacific  common  to 
160,  but  the  corner  in  the  stock  seemed 
to  be  broken.  Other  securities  recov- 
ered in  proportion,  and,  though  the  fact 
that  today  is  a  holiday  on  the  stock  ex- 
change had  some  effect  in  producing 
realizing  sales,  the  recovery  continued, 
and  was  assisted  by  easier  money  and 
by  reports  of  support  and  buying  by  the 
Morgan  and  Vanderbilt  interests,  the 
close  being  at  about  the  best  quotations 
of  the  day. 

Ctmmtrtial  and  Financial  Ckrtnicit,  New  York 

That  the  popular  craze  for  speculation 
has  been  arrested  is  an  indirect  benefit 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  week.  The 
mania  of  the  public,  we  imagine,  will 
hardly  be  renewed  on  an  equal  scale. 
Experienced  financiers  are  aware  that 
Thursday's  convulsion  was  very  largely 
the  result  of  accident,  and  of  an  acci- 
dent not  arising  from  over-speculation 
for  the  rise.  But  the  outsider  is  likely 
to  be  most  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  spell  was  broken,  that  there  are  un- 
expected and  serious  dangers  in  the 
most  promising  speculation,  and  that  be- 
liet  in  the  invulnerability  of  any  such 
movement  is  therefore  a  delusion. 
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The  Men  AVho  Control  the  Railroads 

"There  are  seven  or  eight  men  who  control  kll  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  them  can 
be  found  in  New  York  on  any  business  day."  Mr. 
Earl  D.  Berry  thus  begins  an  article  in  the  May  Ains- 
lie's  Magasine  on  The  Men  Who  Control  the  Rail- 
ways. These  men  are  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  George  J.  Gould,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  James 
J.  Hill,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and  A.  J. 
Cassatt.  Recent  events  have  given  especial  interest  to 
the  article  from  which  we  quote : 

Some  persons  say  it  was  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  community  of  interest, 
which  has  developed  with  marvelous  rapidity  into  the 
basic  principle  of  railroad  management  in  this  coun- 
try.   Having  welded  all  the  Vanderbilt  lines  into  one 


compact  system,  William  K.  Vanderbilt  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  the  initiative  in  a  movement  to  dominate 
the  railroad  situation  between  New  York  and  Chicago^ 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  other  members  of  his  family  be- 
came stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
capitalists  long  identified  with  the  last  named  prop- 
erty bought  New  York  Central  stock.  Negotiations 
were  opened  for  a  close  alliance  between  these  two 
great  interests. 

In  President  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  found  an  earnest  and  influ- 
ential co-laborer  in  developing  the  "community  of  in- 
terest" idea.  Conditions,  which  developed  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  joint  traffic  association,  convinced 
the  men  in  control  of  the  railroads  that,  with  the  low 
rates  of  freight  prevailing,  it  was  essential  that  strin- 
gent measures  should  be  taken  to  stop  the  practice  of 
rate  cutting,  secret  discriminations,  and  the  payment 
of  rebates.  Just  here  is  where  the  "community  of  in- 
terest" idea  sprouted.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  rail- 
road and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad  were  inde- 
pendent properties,  and  had  been  uncertain  factors  in 
the  trunk-line  rate  situation.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
trol them.  The  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central  jointly  bought  control  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  secured  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  having  been  reor- 
ganized by  a  strong  financial  syndicate,  was  rapidly 
developing  into  an  important  trunk  line.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  no  friction  between  this  road  and 
the  other  eastern  trunk  lines,  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road bought  large  blocks  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock 
and  secured  a  dominating  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  property.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  for  many  years 
affiliated  with  the  Vanderbilts  in  Ihe  railrosHl  field, 
held  the  control  of  the  Erie,  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing and  the  Lehigh  valley.  He  bought  the  control 
of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  company  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  Erie  railroad.  Next  he  bought  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral railroad  and  added  it  to  the  Reading  system. 
Possession  of  these  properties  gave  him  control  of 
nearly  everything  in  the  anthracite  coal  territory, 
making  him,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  President  Cassatt, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  three  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  of  the  eastern  trunk  lines.  More  recently 
James  J.  Hill  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
Etie  railroad  management. 

Reaching  out  toward  the  west,  the  Vanderbilts 
bought  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
(Big  Four  system)  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  out- 
right; they  strengthened  their  hold  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  and  are  believed  to  be  interested  with 
E.  H.  Harriman  in  the  control  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
Closelv  associated  with  Mr.  Harriman  in  the  so-called 
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Harriman  syndicate  are  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  head  of  the 
banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. ;  James  Stillman, 
president  of  the  National  City  bank,  and  others. 
This  syndicate  is  practically  accomplishing  in  the  mid- 
dle west  the  same  concentration  of  railroad  ownership 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  east  by  the  Vander- 
bilt-Morgan-Pennsylvania  combination.  Chief  among 
the  roads  now  controlled  by  Mr.  Harriman  and  his 
friends  are :  The  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  and  the  Chicago  Terminal  &  Transfer. 
The  influence  of  this  syndicate  is  constantly  extending. 

Probably  no  American  of  the  present  generation 
has  impressed  his  personality  on  the  financial  world 
with  such  distinctness  as  has  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  As 
an  organizer  and  a  reorganizer  of  railroad  properties, 
he  has  no  peer;  and  at  the  present  time  he  controls 
more  railroad  mileage  than  any  other  man  living. 
The  principal  railroads  in  which  his  personal  influ- 
ence is  paramount  are  the  great  Southern  railway  sys- 
tem, to  which  has  just  been  added  the  Mobile  &  Ohio; 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Erie,  the  Philadelphia  & 
Beading,  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  Monon  system.  Mr.  Morgan  is  also  influential  in 
•the  management  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Big 
Four,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the 
Baltimore  Si  Ohio,  and  a  dozen  lines  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

No  man  has  taken  a  more  earnest  part  in  develop- 
ing the  "community  of  interest"  idea  than  James  J. 
Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  railroad  and  a 
director  in  several  other  railroad  corporations.  Since 
Commodore  Vanderbilt's  time,  there  has  not  been  so 
complete  an  instance  of  one-man-power  at  the  head  of 
a  great  railroad  system  as  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
President  Hill.  He  evolves  policies  and  executes 
them,  his  directors  bowing  to  his  will  with  dignified 
but  unanimous  docility.  Within  the  past  few  months 
interests  allied  with  Mr.  Hill  have  bought  largely  of 
the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlingfton,  and  Quincy 
railroad,  and  there  are  indications  that  in  due  time 
that  prosperous  system  will  be  brought  into  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  Northern  Pacific. 

George  J.  Gould  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  "com- 
munity-of-interest"  idea.  The  Gould  system  of  rail- 
roads includes  more  than  10,000  miles  of  line.  Be- 
sides the  great  Missouri  Pacific  system,  which  thrusts 
its  multitudinous  branches  and  spurs  into  every  im- 
portant section  of  the  southwest,  the  Gould  family  con- 
trols the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  (popularly  known  as 
the  Cotton  Belt  line),  the  Wabash,  the  International 
&  Great  Northern,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad. 
The  unfolding  of  near  events,  it  is  believed,  will  place 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  railroads  in  the  Colorado  region 
and   thereabouts   in    the   list   of   Gould    properties. 


Vanderbilt,  Morgan,  and  Cassatt  have  thoroughly 
performed  their  part  in  the  "community  of  interest" 
amalgamation  throughout  the  east.  If  the  Harri- 
man syndicate  and  Gould  and  Hill  weld  the  western 
railroad  interests  together  as  firmly,  there  will  be  a 
practical  alliance  of  fully  three-quarters  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  in  this  country. 

The   New  Southern  Democracy 

Senator  J.  L.  McLaukin  (Dem.  S.  C),  in  the  New  York 
Indtpendtnt.    Excerpt 

No  great  national  party  can  ever  reasonably  hope 
for  success  without  definite  policies.  Nor  can  any 
party  composed  of  incong^ruous  and  diverse  elements 
and  heterogeneous  political  doctrines  ever  succeed. 
The  hybrid  character  of  the  Democratic  party  is  ob- 
noxious, and  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  harmony 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  any  political  organiza- 
tion. Its  success  is  not  a  guarantee  of  a  salutary  and 
efficient  administration  of  public  affairs.  Diverse 
classes  and  interests  are  apt  to  clash  when  they  are  in- 
stalled in  power  together.  Dissensions  seem  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  Democratic  organization,  and  this  tend- 
ency would  be  developed  in  this  rule  of  a  mongrel  ad- 
ministration. 

These  considerations  have  made  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  the  south  apprehensive  of  direful  results,  and 
caused  them  to  doubt  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of 
the  success  of  the  Democratic  party.  During  the  last 
few  years  this  apprehension  and  doubt  has  ripened 
into  a  fixed  belief  among  the  business  element  in  the 
south.  The  section  has  undergone  a  wonderful  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Millions  of  capital  have  been  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  and  other  enterprises.  The 
agriculturists,  the  laborers,  and  all  other  classes,  have 
felt  the  beneficent  influences  of  the  new  economic  con- 
ditions. This  general  prosperity  has  excited  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  it.  Investigation  convinces 
the  people  that  it  is  not  a  spontaneous  wave,  but  that 
it  has  been  produced  by  the  changed  conditions  result- 
ing from  our  political  and  material  progress.  It  is 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  them  that  the  great  American 
questions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  national  events 
of  the  last  three  years  have  exerted  a  potential  influ- 
ence. They  begin  to  see  in  them  the  fruits  of  tlie  up- 
building of  our  whole  country^ — of  making  us  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth — of  opening  remunera- 
tive foreign  markets  to  us  as  the  leading  exporting  na- 
tion, and  of  extending  the  influence  and  blessings  of 
our  republican  institutions.  Their  hearts  are  beginning 
to  swell  with  pride  at  the  expansion  of  our  territory, 
our  trade  and  commerce,  and  our  national  glory.  They 
see  national  and  material  process  in  all  this,  and  are 
no  longer  content  to  hold  on  to  dead  issues  and  party 
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traditions.  They  are  ready  to  favor  policies  which 
will  be  in  accord  with  our  economic  conditions,  and 
will  build  up  the  south  and  whole  country.  While 
Democrats  in  state  matters,  they  at  heart  are  in  favor 
of  Republican  national  measures.  All  this  will  inevi- 
tably produce  new  conditions  of  Democracy  in  the 
south. 

The  people  are  becoming  tired  of  the  vagaries  of 
Bryan  Democracy.  They  see  in  them  no  promise  of 
party  success,  and  much  that  is  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  south.  They  are  restive  under  the 
Bryan  Democratic  oligarchy,  but  have  submitted  to  it 
from  necessity.  The  Negro  question  has  kept  them 
in  line.  When  white  domination  is  secured,  as  it  is 
now,  they  are  ready  to  make  the  Democratic  party  pro- 
gressive by  adapting  its  principles  and  policies  to  the 
new  economic  conditions.  They  are  not  willing  to  de- 
stroy the  party,  or  to  renounce  any  of  its  cardinal 
doctrines,  and  thus  build  up  a  Republican  party  in  the 
south.  What  they  want  is  to  vitalize  southern  Democ- 
racy by  infusing  into  it  gjreat  American  ideas,  which 
are  non-partisan  and  broader  than  party  platforms. 
They  would  like  it  to  be  a  party  of  practical,  non-sec- 
tional, and  Democratic  policies.  They  feel  that  when 
this  is  done  all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  going  into 
the  Republican  party  can  be  secured  within  the  lines  of 
the  Democratic  party.  They  believe  a  revision  of  the 
political  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  advo- 
cacy by  it  of  live  issues  in  a  progressive  and  aggressive 
way  will  restore  it  to  public  confidence  and  give  it 
victory. 

Panama  Canal  Route  Growing  in  Favor 

Washington  Correspondent  Boston  Transcript 
In  the  controversy  that  has  long  raged  between 
the  Nicaraguan  and  the  Panama  canal  routes,  some 
change  of  sentiment  is  now  observable.  Many  of  the 
more  careful  students  of  the  question  are  going  over 
to  the  Panama  idea.  It  is  said  that  Secretary  Hay, 
who  at  one  time  could  hardly  listen  to  the  Panama 
scheme  with  patience,  now  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  the  better  route  after  all.  Little  doubt  now 
exists,  as  announced  in  these  dispatches  some  days 
ago,  that  the  complex  financial  tangle  which  has  here- 
tofore stood  in  the  way  of  the  United  States  doing 
anything  with  the  Panama  route,  is  in  process  of  un- 
ravelment.  If  further  developments  prove  that  to  be 
the  case,  the  choice  of  routes  will  not  be  so  one-sided 
as  appeared  last  winter.  The  final  report,  moreover, 
of  the  isthmian  canal  commission,  which  is  expected 
next  month,  will  be  rather  more  favorable  to  the  Pan- 
ama route  on  physical  reasons  than  before;  the  final 
surveys  and  borings,  it  is  said,  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  apparent  size  of  the  Nicaraguan  project,  while  the 
effect  of  similar  studies  upon  the  Panama  seems  to  be 
the  other  way. 

If  students  of  the  canal  question  will  re-read  last 
winter's  preliminary  report  in  the  light  of  the  probable 
unraveling  of  the  Panama  financid  tangle,  they  will 
find  it  a  rather  strong,  though  unconscious,  Panama 
document.  The  Panama  canal,  the  report  says,  would 
be  shorter,  have  fewer  locks  and  less  curvature  than 
the  Nicaraguan.  Its  cost  of  maintenance  would  nat- 
urally be  greatly  less;  its  prospect  of  becoming  ulti- 
mately a  tide-water  canal  would  be  much  greater.  The 
only  rebutting  argument  to  the  shortness  of  its  route 
which  the  commissioners  offered  was  that,  Nicaragua 
being  so  much  farther  north,  would  be  a  shorter  route 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  or  between 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  etc.  But  in  the 
trade  of  our  eastern  ports  with  the  west  coast  of  South 


America,  for  which  we  are  becoming  very  solicitous, 
and  that  region  would  be  the  one  most  dependent  of 
all  upon  an  isthmian  canal,  the  Panama  route  would 
be  much  nearer,  besides  profiting  by  the  shorter  trip 
through  the  ditch  itself.  For  our  trade  with  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines  and  Australia,  the  preliminary 
report  said  the  advantages  of  the  two  routes  were 


HAY  TO  PAUNCBPOTB  :  "  It  won  t  do  ua  any  eood  to  revive  thia 
treaty;  the  aenate  will  Icnocic  the  life  out  of  It  again,  Let'a  get  up 
a  new  ont,"—Xiiuuaf»IU  Tritmu 

about  equal,  the  lesser  distance  by  the  Nicaraguan 
route  being  offset  by  the  longer  ditch.  It  would  take 
twelve  hours  for  a  vessel  to  pass  through  a  Panama, 
and  thirty-three  hours  to  pass  through  a  Nicaraguan 
canal. 

How  the  American  people  would  view  a  final  con- 
clusion in  favor  of  the  Panama  route,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Pacific  coast  is  still  disinclined  to  listen  to 
Panama,  so  deeply  embedded  in  popular  opinion  have 
become  the  arguments  for  the  other  route,  for  years 
industriously  circulated  by  the  Maritime  canal  com- 
pany. Had  the  commission  last  winter  brought  in  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  Panama,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  jeered  at  by  all  really  aggressive  Americans  as  a 
body  of  doctrinaries  who  lived  on  theories.  All  the 
"cheering  for  the  flag"  propensities  of  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  enlisted  on  the  Nicaraguan  side; 
that  this  would  yield  to  reason  is  rather  probable,  un- 
der the  delicate  and  tactful  guidance  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  aided  by  a  senate  overwhelmingly  Republican 
and  house  of  representative*  scarcely  less  so.  The 
time  was  never  so  ripe  as  now  for  real  administration 
leadership,  and  if  it  becomes  convinced  that  the  Pan- 
ama route  is  the  one,  it  could  overcome  great  odds  in 
the  way  of  unenlightened  popular  opmion.  Senator 
Hanna  is  understood  to  be  an  adherent  of  the  Panama 
route.  While  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  finan- 
cially speaking,  the  probabilities  are  that  a  definite 
proposal  from  the  French  concessionaries,  backed  by 
the  Colombian  government,  will  be  ready  for  submis- 
sion to  congress  next  winter. 

The   New  Trends  of  Immigration 

Chicago  (111.)  Evming  Pest 

One  Striking  feature  of  the  phenomenally  prosper- 
ous times  which  this  country  is  now  enjoying  is  the 
large  flood  of  immigration  attracted  to  our  shores  and 
the  unusually  large  proportion  of  which  is  seeking 
final  settlement  in  the  North  Pacific  coast  states.  Re- 
turns of  the  north  Pacific  coast  roads  show  that  be- 
tween February  12  and  April  i,  25,000  settlers  passed 
over  their  lines  to  new  homes  in  the  far  northwest. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  influx  of  population  is  that  it  is 
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moving  in  colonies  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore. Some  of  these  individual  colonies  have  required 
as  many  as  a  dozen  trains  to  move  them  and  their 
effects  to  their  selected  destinations. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  25,000  settlers  that  were 
carried  in  the  six  weeks  specified,  80  per  cent  went 
to  the  state  of  Washington,  and  the  remainder  was  di- 
vided up  among  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota. 
There  has  been  a  large  movement  of  Italians  to  these 
states.  They  have  gone  there  by  the  thousand,  attract- 
ed by  the  activity  in  railroad  construction  which  is  now 
in  progress  in  that  section  of  country.  The  activity  is 
participated  in  by  all  the  railroads  running  through  the 
territory — ^the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Ore- 
gon railroad  and  navigation,  Oregon  Short  line,  and 
Soo  Pacific  roads.  They  are  all  making  extensions, 
and  each  of  them  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  improve- 
ment work  in  the  way  of  relaying  and  reballasting 
their  tracks.  Each  of  these  roads  is  employing  at  the 
present  time  several  thousand  men  in  this  construction 
and  improvement  work. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  immigration  to  these 
parts,  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  settlers  from 
the  eastern  states.  They  go  to  take  up  farms  or  en- 
gage in  other  enterprises  having  for  their  object  the 
rapid  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  new 
territory.  These  resources  are  practically  inexhaust- 
ible, and  their  development  means  the  speedy  enrich- 
ment of  each  individual  who  engages  in  it  intelli- 
gently, as  well  as  of  the  entire  section,  the  settlement 
of  which  is  being  thus  satisfactorily  and  rapidly  ac- 
complished. 

New  York  World 

The  immigration  records  kept  on  Ellis  island  show 
that  in  the  six  weeks  that  will  end  on  Saturday  next 
(May  18),  50,000  immigrants  will  have  landed  at 
New  York,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  them  will  be 
Italians.  The  steamship  companies'  books  show  that 
by  the  end  of  May,  40,000  persons  from  Italy,  two  out 
of  every  three  of  them  men,  will  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States  thus  early  in  the  season.  The  rapid 
increase  of  Italian  immigration  to  this  country  has 
been  remarked  for  several  years  past.  In  1895,  Italy 
furnished  only  36,961  immigrants  out  of  a  total  from 
all  Europe  of  271,223.  In  1900,  she  sent  us  100,135 
out  of  a  total  of  424,700,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all. 
Ireland,  which  in  1895  contributed  47,972  immigrants, 
last  year  sent  only  35,730,  while  Germany's  35,351  of 
five  years  ago  dropped  in  1900  to  18,507.  Neverthe- 
less, the  popular  impression  that  the  Italians  now  lead 
all  other  nationalities  in  our  immigration  figures  is 
not  correct.  Austria-Hungary  sent  us  114,847  here 
in  1900,  or  over  14,000  more  than  Italy.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Russia  stays  quite  close  to  Italy 
in  this  matter,  having  added  90,787  persons  to  our 
population  last  year. 

Ex-Governor  Hogg  and  Other  Plutocrats 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier -Journal 

We  sincerely  hope  thit  the  stories  about  ex-Gov- 
ernor Hogg,  of  Texas,  which  are  floating  about  in  the 
newspapers,  are  true ;  that  he  has  made  three  millions 
of  dollars  and  is  going  to  start  a  company  to  be  capi- 
talized at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  conceit  over 
Ivhich  some  editors  display  a  ghoulish  glee,  that  be- 
cause the  ex-governor  has  been  a  little  pronounced 
in  his  opposition  to  trusts,  he  is  committing  a  sin  in 
joining  a  corporation,  will  cut  no  ice  with  discrim- 
nating  critics.  Even  the  Texan  must  obey  the  econ- 
omic laws  that  prevail  over  the  investment  of  money. 
Not  alone  the  millionaires  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans 
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IN  THE  MENAGERIE 


"  New,  Willie,  our  Netural  History  studies  bnoe  u*  to  the  Hlppo- 
potaaitts.  It  is  celled  the  Truet  of  the  Anlmsl  Klncdom,  because  its 
hide  is  so  thick,  snd  it  is  slwsys  ready  to  swallow  everything;  io  si(ht. 
I  tdd  you  to  keep  away  from  the  bear's  cage,  Teddy:  there  are  no  trees 
here  for  you  to  cUnih."—CIUtmt*Am*Hcan 


"In  oar  Natural  History  studies,  Willie,  we  now  come  to  the 
Laochinc  Hyena.  He  (eta  his  name  front  the  fact  that  he  alwaya 
taafhs  heartily  at  anything  funay,  Qet  behind  me,  Teddy,  where  he 
can't  see  yon.  It  isn't  good  for  him  to  laugh  too  hard."— CUe^fv 
Anuriam 


"Ws  wiU  now  reeume  our  Natural  Hiatery  atudiea,  WUlie.  This 
is  ths  QirafTs.  Ths  Oiraffe,  Willie,  always  reminds  Papa  of  the  Com- 
mon Peopis,  because  it  haa  such  splendid  facilities  for  getting  it  in  the 
neck.  Keep  away  from  the  Ostrich,  Teddy.  If  he  should  swallow  yea 
he  nUght  get  indigestion— OkiiMf*  Amtrlcan 


do;  and  we  presume  that  Governor  Hogg,  finding 
himself  in  the  possession  of  money  to  bum,  denies 
himself  the  temptation  to  bum  it,  but,  instead,  puts  it 
into  something  that  will  do  a  bit  of  g^ood  to  himself 
along  with  the  rest  and  mayhap  yield  him  a  profit. 
There  is  not  a  poor  laboring  man  in  the  land  who  may 
not  some  day  make  his  pile,  and  who,  if  he  does,  will 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  big  Texan,  and  place  it 
where  it  will  earn  him  the  best  returns.  The  circum- 
stance is  a  part  of  our  peculiar  stmcture  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people. 

From  the  lowest  of  the  elements  have  sprang,  are 
springing  every  day,  some  of  our  greatest  men.  Gen- 
ius can  not  be  hid.  Superior  manhood  can  not  be  re- 
pressed. The  malcontents  are  of  two  classes — ^the 
misplaced  incapable  who  fails  because  he  can  not  do 
a  man's  part,  and  the  professional  agitator,  who  makes 
a  good  living  stirring  up  strife.  Far  too  many  of 
the  latter  are  for  sale.  But,  as  time  advances  and  the 
world  learns  its  lesson  better,  there  is  the  prospect  that 
the  labor  organizations  will  become  as  responsible  as 
the  organizations  of  capital ;  that  the  labor  leaders  will 
be  as  sagacious  and  as  unpurchasable  as  other  agents, 
political  and  fiscal.  Impatient  socialism,  with  its  vis- 
ionary remedies,  may  chafe  and  fret.  Anarchism  may 
conspire  and  slay.  Demagogues  may  paw  the  air. 
But  the  world  moves ;  it  is  surely  moving  onward  and 
upward;  and  though  we  who  live  today  may  not  live 
to  see  it,  the  day  will  come  when  capital  and  labor 
have  pooled  their  issues  and  agreed  upon  the  live-and- 
let-live  principle,  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  all. 
Meanwhile,  good  luck  to  ex-Governor  Hogg,  and  may 
his  company  employ  a  million  of  Texans,  and  pay 
every  one  of  them  living  wages! 
New  York  Sun 

A  few  months  ago  the  Hon.  Qiarles  A.  Towne,  of 
Duluth,  was  bitter  as  gall  against  the  trusts  and  the 
syndicates.  He  was  also  a  man  of  mark  in  a  party 
that  regarded  wealth  as  a  crime.  A  day  or  two  ago 
Mr.  Towne  was  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  trying  to  buy  for 
a  million  or  more  fifteen  acres  of  oil  lands.  Worse 
than  this,  he  was  reported  to  be  "acting  for  a  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists,"  although  his  own  share  in  the 
property  was  to  be  large.  Thus  one  by  one  the  loud- 
est-declaiming Bryanite  voices  grow  silent.  The 
money  is  put  above  the  man.  The  man  hunts  the 
money.  The  scorner  of  syndicates  and  trusts  becomes 
a  member  of  syndicates  and  trusts.  Bryanite  virtue 
falls,  and  the  accursed  thirst  for  gold  conquers  the 
faithful.  Everywhere  there  is  backsliding.  Every- 
where the  men  who  loved  to  pluck  plutocrats  by  the 
beard  are  budding  into  plutocrats  themselves.  It  is 
very  sad,  but  also  very  natural. 


The  Approach  of  the  Universal  Trust 

Samubl  E.  Moffbt,  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Pott 
The  great  steel  combination  opens  a  new  volume 
in  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  world.  The 
significant  thing  about  it  is  not  merely  its  gigantic 
capital,  nor  even  the  fact  that  it  will  have  the  monop- 
oly of  certain  lines  of  production.  We  have  been  used 
to  great  combinations  of  capital,  although  not  quite 
so  great  as  this,  and  we  have  known  monopolies  more 
or  less  complete.  But  the  older  trusts  were  content, 
as  a  rule,  to  control  a  certain  line  of  production  at  a 
certain  stage.  The  Standard  oil  company  bought 
crude  petroleum  from  the  owners  of  the  wells,  refined 
it  and  put  it  on  the  market.  The  meat  trust  bought 
cattle  from  the  stock-raisers,  slaughtered  and  packed 
them.    The  tin-plate  trust  bought  black  plates  from 
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the  American  sheet  steel  company,  which  in  turn 
bought  steel  billets  from  the  Carnegie  company.  But 
the  new  United  States  steel  corporation  will  control 
the  entire  iron  and  steel  business  at  every  stage.  It 
will  dig  ore  from  its  own  iron  mines,  transport  it  in  its 
own  l^e  steamers,  make  its  own  pig-iron  in  its  own 
smelters,  bum  out  its  own  steel  ingots  in  its  own  foun- 
dries, and  transform  them  into  rails,  structural  steel, 
ship  plates,  black  plates,  tin  plates,  tubes,  and  wire 
in  its  own  mills.  It  will  not  come  into  the  open  mar- 
ket anywhere  except  in  the  sale  of  entirely  finished 
products. 

Moreover,  the  same  men  who  control  that  trust 
control  other  vast  fields  of  activity  which  can  be 
brought  into  close  relations  with  it.  They  own  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railroads,  which  are  enormous  pur- 
chasers of  rails  and  other  steel  and  iron  products. 
They  own  the  Standard  oil  company,  which  is  the  lar- 
gest single  consumer  of  tin  plate,  and  which  in  its 
turn  furnishes  both  the  railroads  and  the  steel  trust 
with  lubricating  oil,  illuminating  oil,  gasoline  and 
candles.  They  own  fleets  of  ocean  steamers  and  vast 
ship-building  yards.  They  have  copper  mines  whose 
product  they  employ  largely  in  electrical  development. 
The  Standard  oil  company  itself,  which  at  first  was 
satisfied  to  buy  crude  oil  and  refine  it,  now  has  its 
own  oil  wells,  its  own  pipe  lines,  and  its  own  tank 
steamers,  and  turns  out  not  only  kerosene  but  candles, 
paraffin,  and  all  other  by-products  of  petroleum. 

To  realize  the  extent  of  this  revolution  consider 
for  a  moment  its  effect  upon  business  crises.  One  of 
the  most  recent  writers  on  economics.  President  Had- 
ley,  of  Yale,  in  a  book  published  only  four  years  ago 
avowedly  as  "an  attempt  to  apply  the  methods  of  mod- 
em science  to  the  problems  of  modern  business,"  be- 
gins his  explanation  of  panics  by  saying :  "Even  if  a 
process  continues  to  be  successful  for  a  long  term  of 
years  each  capitalist  is  constantly  in  danger  from 
overcompetition  on  the  part  of  other  capitalists.  It  is 
impossible  for  different  investors  to  know  accurately 
what  other  investors  are  doing.  If  prices  are  high  in 
a  particular  line  of  industry  a  number  of  capitalists 
will  simultaneously  arrange  to  take  advantage  of  those 
prices  and  to  secure  a  share  of  the  exceptional  profits 
which  have  prevailed.  When  a  great  many  people  try 
to  do  this,  prices  will  fall  and  all  investments  in  that 
line,  old  as  well  as  new,  may  be  rendered  unprofit- 
able." 

Is  there  not  a  quaint  air  of  antiquity  about  that 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  steel  trust? 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  situation  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  will  be  eliminated  from  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  The  manufacturing  trust  will 
have  no  anxiety  for  its  materials,  which  it  will  produce 
for  itself,  nor  for  its  markets,  which  will  be  the  whole 
consuming  capacity  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  world, 
nor  for  the  means  of  meeting  its  obligations,  which 
will  be  assured  to  it  at  all  times  by  its  enormous 
capital.  Its  position  will  be  very  like  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment regulators  of  industry  in  "Looking  Back- 
ward." Under  such  conditions,  how  can  it  be  af- 
fected by  a  panic?  "There  seems  to  be  a  promise  of 
stability  here  which  must  be  counted  as  a  decided  off- 
set to  the  evils  of  trusts. 

•!• 

HELPLESS  IN  ITS  GRASP:  There's  no  question 
about  the  trust  principle  taking  great  liberties  with  the 
people.  A  perfumery  trust  takes  it  by  the  nose  and  along 
comes  one  in  the  music  line  to  take  it  by  the  ear. — Philadel- 
phia Times. 


The  Cuban  Presidency 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Post-Exfrus 
Despite  the  controversy  over  the  Piatt  amendment, 
the  discussion  of  candidates  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  president  of  the  Cuban  repuWic  goes  on  apace. 
The  names  of  the  three  men  most  prominent  in  the 
discussion  are  Thomas  Estrada  Palma,  General  Go- 
mez, and  Rafael  Montoro.  Although  Gomez  is  not  a 
native  Cuban,  the  constitution  has  been  so  framed, 
after  a  bitter  fight,  that  he  is  eligible  for  the  presi- 
dency. His  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  fight  shows 
that  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  would,  as  president, 
subordinate  personal  to  public  interests.  If  he  is  to 
be  president,  the  republic  must  be  established  soon, 
for,  as  he  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he  is  likely, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  to  die  before  many 
years  have  passed. 

The  objection  to  Palma  is  that  he  is  too  much  of  a 
sentimentalist  and  an  idealist.  "All  his  life,"  says  a 
friend,  "he  has  worshipped  Cuban  liberty  as  though 
it  was  something  in  the  clouds.  When  we  were  send- 
ing out  filibustering  expeditions  he  found  that  all  his 
countrymen  were  not  ideal  patriots,  and  that  jarred 
him  a  little,  but  when  the  trouble  was  over  he  forgot 
those  things.  Now,  if  he  should  become  president,  all 
his  ideals  may  be  destroyed,  for  there  isn't  going  to  be 
much  idealism  in  this  Cuban  government  when  it  gets 
under  way.  Palma  will  be  happier  if  he  remains  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  and  watches  Cuban  inde- 
pendence from  a  distance."  He  is,  however,  an  able 
man  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  coutjtry. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Montoro.  The 
handicap  that  he  suffers  from  is  his  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  autonomy  that  Spain  granted  before  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation  he  was  opposed  to  violence  and  fa- 
vored the  use  of  legal  methods  to  gain  independence. 
As  he  sided  with  the  Spanish  government  against  the 
insurgents,  it  made  him  secretary  of  the  treasury  un- 
der the  autonomist  government  that  General  Blanco 
atempted  to  establish.  When  Spain  yielded,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  evacuation  commission,  and  so 
favorably  did  he  impress  American  authorities  that 
they  offered  him  a  professorship  in  the  Havana  uni- 
versity. Knowing  that  many  Cubans  distrusted  him, 
although  he  had  the  confidence  of  their  leaders,  he  de- 
clined the  position.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  critic 
of  the  measures  of  the  radical  Cubans.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  so  many  friends  that  it  is  believed  that  his 
chances  for  the  presidency  are  hardly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  other  two  candidates. 


CUBA:  Whera'a  that  abaolute  iodepaadcnc*  br*oa  I  Mot  jrea  t* 
Waahlnetoo  for? 

THK  DBLBQATB :  By  tarn  ;  I  thought  thoro  was  lenMthlac  I 
had  fat%0\Xta,—liIitmtat»lU  J»nrmil 
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Mr.  Bryan  on  the  Hill  Boom 

Crmmtur,  Lincoln,  (Neb.) 

The  friends  of  Hoir.  David  B.  Hill  are  planning  ah 
extended  trip  for  him.  The  movement  originates  at 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  the  details  are  being 
worked  out -with  great  care.  An  invitation  has  been 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  committee  of  the  state  of  Washington,  arid 
by  the  national  committeemen  for  that  state.  It  is  in- 
tended to  have  the  invitation  signed  by  the  state  chair- 
men and  national  committeemen  of  the  states  of  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Color- 
ado, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Democratic  and  fusion  governors  and 
senators  in  the  above  mentioned  states.  The  invita- 
tion is  then  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional committee  of  the  fifty-seventh  congress,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Hill  about  next  January.  The  visit 
to  the  Pacific  coast  is  to  be  made  during  the  congres- 
sional campaign  of  1902,  and  is,  of  course,  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party,  although  it 
is  not  expected  that  Mr.  Hill  will  refuse  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  political  advantage  which  the  trip  may 
bring  to  him  personally.  Those  who  haVe  the  matter 
in  charge  feel  sure  that  the  distinguished  New  Yorker 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  invitation  if  it  is 
spontaneous  and  fortified  by  the  endorsements  above 
mentioned. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  side  excursions  may  be 
made  into  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  plans  are  being  arranged  fifteen  months 
ahead,  first,  because  they  are  very  complex,  and,  sec- 
ond, in  order  to  supply  any  pressure  necessary  to  over- 
come Mr.  Hill's  natural  reluctance  to  undertake  so 
conspicuous  and  disinterested  a  work.  As  the  states 
to  be  visited  happen  to  be  the  ones  in  which  Demo- 
crats, Populists,  and  silver  Republicans  cooperate,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Hill  will  un- 
dertake to  persuade  the  Democrats  of  the  west  to  op- 
pose fusion  and  thus  aid  the  Republican  party,  or 
whether  he  has  become  a  convert  to  those  policies 
which  have  led  to  the  triple  alliance. 

Various    Topics 

GENERAL  SH AFTER  headed  the  San  Francisco  pa- 
rade in  honor  of  President  McKinley.  This  gave  the  proces- 
sion something  to  follow. — Washington  Post. 

KEEPING  UP  HIS  REPUTATION:  In  regard  to  the 
report  that  Grover  Cleveland  has  made  a  fortune  in  Wall 
street,  it  is  to  be  said  that  he  has  been  on  the  right  side  of 
a  good  many  good  things  in  his  day. — Chicago  Chronicle. 

SETTLING  A  MOOT  QUESTION:  John  W.  Foster 
has  raised  the  question  of  the  syntactical  number  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  eastern  cartoonist  makes  Uncle  Sam 
answer  it:  "As  between  ourselves,  the  United  States  are 
plural,  but  as  between  ourselves  and  any  other  nation,  the 
United  States  is  singular."  Right  or  wrong,  that  is  the  fact. 
—Baltimore  American. 

GETTING  OUT  OF  PEKING:  The  American  troops 
have  evacuated  Peking,  and  the  sections  of  that  city  which 
they  have  held  have  been  transferred  to  the  soldiers  of  other 
nations.  A  few  days  hence  all  the  American  soldiers  will 
be  out  of  China  except  a  small  legation  guard,  which  is  ordi- 
narily maintained  for  ceremonial  purposes  merely,  but  which 
had  a  much  more  important  use  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Peking  by  the  boxers  last  summer.  The  troops  which  are 
leaving  China  will  go  to  the  Philippines,  as  the  others  did 
which  left  that  country  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  mission  which 
the  United  States  had  in  China  having  been  completed,  the 
evacuation  takes  place,  in  obedience  to  the  promise  made  at 
the  outset. — Globe-Democrat. 


rOROCN     AFFAIRS 

GERMANY  ON  THE  SEA 
The  Expansion  of  Her  Navy 

London  Saturday  Xeview 

The  enormous  expansion  of  the  German  navy  now 
in  progress  has  been  much  misinterpreted  in  England. 
With  the  readiness  to  imagine  a  design  against  our- 
selves which  is  the  result  of  our  insular  way  of  re- 
garding problems  of  foreign  policy,  the  kaiser's  proj- 
ects have  been  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  directed 
against  this  country.  This  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  language  of  his  chancellor  and  was  equally  wel- 
comed by  G^man  Anglophobia  as  the  true  explana- 
tion.   It  therefore  served  a  useful  purpose  in  facili- 


HARD  LINKS  FOR  JOHN  -Mm  York  Jturnml 

tating  the  passage  of  the  navy  bill  through  the 
reichstag.  It  isr  not  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  set 
his  supporters  right  when  their  wrong  views  help  for- 
ward the  program  the  full  effect  of  which  its  creators 
alone  are  obliged  to  foresee.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  opportune  for  the  kaiser's  object  than  the 
seizure  of  the  Bundesrath;  but  it  would  be  as  well 
that  we  English  should  recognize  the  truth — ^namely, 
that  the  kaiser  is  not  building  a  navy  in  the  hope  of 
wresting  from  us,  even  twenty  years  hence,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  seas.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that 
the  weapon  once  forged  may  be  used  against  any  ad- 
versary, but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we 
ever  should  become  that  adversary,  nor  are  we  so  re- 
garded by  those  responsible  for  German  foreign 
policy. 

This  is  no  matter  of  mere  speculation.  In  the  high- 
est quarters  here  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  inten- 
tion ever  animated  the  man  who  has  shown  himself 
singularly  gifted  in  grasping  the  vital  problems  before 
his  country  and  ignoring  the  ephemeral  outbtirsts  of 
national  ill-feeling.  His  reasons  for  wishing  to  cre- 
ate a  great  navy  have  been  very  different.  He  has 
seen  that  the  richest  and  most  accessible  field  for  the 
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development  of  Gennan  energy  and  emigration  lies  in 
South  America.  But  over  that  vast  and  little  exploit- 
ed continent  hangs  the  shadow  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  in  that  must  I^e  the  supreme  menace  to  Ger- 
man expansion.  Like  a  wise  ruler,  he  prepares  for 
the  future  and,  if  his  own  subjects  choose  to  attribute 
those  preparations  to  the  wrong  cause,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  kaiser's  duty  as  yet  to  set  them  right.  The  Brit- 
ish public  has  at  length  come  to  appreciate  rightly  the 
loyal  and  sympathetic  nature  of  the  German  sover- 
eign, but  we  ar^  still  too  ready  to  regard  all  far- 
reaching  schemes  of  policy  as  remote  and  fantastic. 
Yet,  as  the  Saturday  Review  has  for  long  been  point- 
ing out,  the  most  severely  practical  reasoning  leads  us 
to  anticipate  that  the  readiest  causes  for  future  naval 


UNCLB  8AMt    "I  dont  b«ll*v«  thty  will  come  over  >e  lone  —  the 
wateb  dog  is  tboro."— JftMwa>«<t«  nUmu 

conflicts  will  be  found  in  the  struggle  for  the  partition 
or  the  exploitation  of  the  great  South  American  con- 
tinent. The  United  States  have  not  been  blind  to 
these  possibilities,  for  some  months  ago  their  consuls 
were  instructed  to  furnish  the  fullest  particulars  as  to 
German  colonization  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  a 
glance  at  an  ethnographical  atlas  will  demonstrate 
that  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

The  Qerman  Mercantile  Fleet 

New  York  Timet 

The  purchase  of  the  Atlas  line,  plying  between 
New  York  and  the  West  Indies,  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  from  its  previous  British  owners,  is 
probably  a  more  serious  event  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world  than  the  purchase,  previously  announced,  of  the 
Leyland  line  by  Mr.  Morgan.  In  bidding  for  the  At- 
las line,  the  Hamburg-American  has  shown  its  belief 
tiiat  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  is  henceforth  to  be 
more  important  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Also,  it 
has  shown  its  faith  that  it  could  run  the  line  to  better 
advantage,  with  more  intelligence  and  more  economy 
than  it  has  been  run  by  its  former  British  owners, 
who  have  been  bought  out  at  a  price  necessarily  satis- 
factory to  themselves.  And,  finally,  it  has  shown  its 
faith  in  that  saying  of  the  present  German  kaiser, 
which  was  emblazoned  last  summer  upon  the  German 
maritime  pavilion  at  Paris,  which  held  what  was  per- 
hapis,  to  the  student  of  contemporary  national  move- 
ments, the  most  striking  and  significant  exhibit  of  the 
whole  show:  Unsere  Zukunft  liegt  auf  dem  Wasser. 
"Our  future  lies  on  the  water."  That  is  not  only 
an  "imperial,"  but  very  justly  a  national,  boast. 
There  is  no  pretense  of  subsidization  in  the  German 


acquisition  of  the  stock  and  fixtures  and  the  more  im- 
portant good-will  of  a  British  line  which  the  British 
shipowners  had  a  strong  interest  in  retaining,  and 
which  American  shipowners  had  a  still  more  divious 
interest  in  acquiring.  How  much  better  employed 
were  these  German  shipowners  in  buying  what  they 
wanted,  and  could  use,  than  they  would  have  been  in 
hanging  about  the  lobbies  of  the  reichstag,  beseeching 
that  body  for  privileges  which  should  intrench  them 
in  exdusiveness  and  protect  them  against  competiticm. 

Who  Shall  Pay  for  the  South  African  War? 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown,  writing  in  tbe  May 
Nineteenth  Century,  places  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa  at  $500,000,000,  and  then  takes  account 
of  the  credits  against  this  charge.    He  says : 


At  the  present  moment,  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  costs  of  the  war,  the  value  of  the  railways  mig^t, 
not  uafairly,  be  taken  at  their  present  amount,  viz., 
between  ii, 100,000,  and  ii,20o,ooo  per  annum,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  interest  on,  say,  £40,000,- 
000.  From  this  sum  there  would  fall  to  be  deducted 
whatever  payment,  if  any,  is  found  to  be  due  to  the 
debenture  holders.  Besides  the  railways,  there  are 
other  valuable  assets  belonging  to  the  late  republics 
to  which  Great  Britain  will  succeed,  and  which  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Amongst  these  are  the  be- 
waarplatzen;  all  the  land  remaining  to  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  undeveloped  mines,  and  mining  rights; 
and  also  all  the  farms  whose  owners  have  disappeared 
during  the  war.  After  deducting  the  value  of  the 
above  mentioned  and  of  any  other  public  assets,  the 
next  task  will  be  to  apportion  the  remaining  cost  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  new  colonies. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made — and  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  South  African  press  is  already  being  made 
— to  impose  the  whole  liability  upon  the  British  tax- 
payer. It  is  argued  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  a  colony ;  and  the  result  of  the  taxation 
by  Great  Britain  of  her  American  colonies  is  cited  as 
a  warning.  It  is  pointed  out  that  for  some  years  the 
new  colonies  will  be  unable  to  do  more  than  meet  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  police  and  military  forces  which  will 
be  required  for  their  safety. 

It  may  be  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  new  colonies  may  at  first  be  unable  to  meet  their 
portion  of  the  charge  for  the  war  debt.  Is  that  any 
reason  why,  for  all  time  to  come,  they  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  payment?  Under  a  wise  system  of 
taxation  and  administration,  aided  by  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  the  colonial  revenue  is  certain 
to  expand.  If  the  portion  of  the  debt  falling  to  the 
new  colonies  be  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  no  long 
time  will  elapse  before  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
interest  and  arrears,  whether  they  are  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  crown  or  whether  they  govern  them- 
selves. Even  if  the  event  were  to  turn  out  otherwise, 
and  if  it  should  ultimately  become  necessary  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  burden,  it  would  be 
none  the  less  unjust  and  inexpedient  at  the  present 
moment  to  impose  it  upon  Great  Britain  alone. 

Mrs.  Agnks  Goldman,  in'  the  May  Contemporary  Review, 

London.  (New  York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Excerpt 
To  prevent  an  uncertainty  which  tends  to  arrest 
the  free  and  essential  inflow  of  capital,  it  might  be 
wise,  keeping  the  war  debt  temporarily  aside,  to  come 
to  an  early  definite  agreement  as  to  the  maximum 
charge  of  the  eventual  liability.    The  safety  of  South 
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Africa  lies  in  the  satisfaction  of  her  people.  A  retro- 
grade policy,  a  blind,  dogged  obstruction  to  progress 
and  enlightenment,  has  worked  bitter  mischief  and 
ended  in  war.  A  straightforward,  wide-open  policy, 
without  prejudice  or  one-sided  favor,  with  sound 
finance  as  a  solid  basis  for  the  fabric  of  the  future, 
must  bring  fortune  and  happiness  to  South  Africa, 
allay  race  unkindliness,  and  produce  permanent  peace. 


Lord  Salisbury  on  Ireland 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  Banquet  o{  the  Nonconformist  Unionist 

Aasociation,  London,  May  13 

If  home  rule  had  passed  in  1893,  what  would  Eng- 
land's position,  with  a  hostile  Irish  government  m 
Dublin,  have  been  today?  What  would  our  position 
have  been  if  we  not  only  had  to  meet  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  also  an  equally  hos- 
tile Ireland  by  our  side?  We  know  now  from  our 
South  African  experience  the  danger  of  letting  Ire- 
land have  a  measure  of  independence.  We  know 
now  that  if  we  allowed  those  who  are  leading  Irish 
politics  unlimited  power  of  making  preparations 
against  us  we  should  have  to  begin  by  conquering 
Ireland  if  ever  we  had  to  fight  any  other  power. 

New  York  Jturnal 
And  that  is  the  best  thing  the  head  of  an  English 
government  can  say  for  his  country  after  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  of  unchecked  power.  If  the 
condition  of  Irish  affairs  be  such  as  Lord  Salisbury 
describes  it,  then  English  rule  in  Ireland  has  been  the 
most  monumental  failure  that  history  records.  One 
would  think  that  after  such  a  humiliating  confession 
British  statesmanship  would  subordinate  all  other 
questions  to  the  supreme  duty  of  ending  this  shame 
and  weakness — of  winning  Irish  hearts  as  well  as  of 
holding  down  Irish  land.  But  no.  Lord  Salisbury 
seems  quite  contented  to  let  things  go  on  as  they 
have  been  going.  As  long  as  Ireland  has  no  local 
government  that  can  buy  rifles  and  artillery  and  or- 
ganize a  Boer  resistance,  he  is  satisfied  to  have  the 
Union  Jack  regarded  as  a  hated  foreign  emblem  in 
one  of  Edward's  three  kingdoms.  An  Irish  home- 
rule  government,  established  at  the  time  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  Irish  and  English  democracies  un- 
der Gladstone,  would  have  repaired  the  weakest  spot 
in  the  defenses  of  the  British  empire.  Lord  Salis- 
buy  has  insisted  on  leaving  the  breach  open  and  pry- 
ing it  wider.  He  may  be  sure  that  this  service  to  the 
enemies. of  England  is  highly  appreciated  in  the  war 
(^ces  of  the  continent. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  EagU 

Not  only  did  Lord  Salisbury  demonstrate  that  he 
was  well,  but  he  also  showed  that  he  was  ill — well  in 
health,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but  ill,  or,  at  least, 
ill-disposed,  in  his  mental  attitude  toward  the  Gem  of 
the  Sea,  which  is  also  the  Niobe  of  Nations.  His 
remarks  concerning  Ireland  were  as  exasperating,  as 
suggestive,  as  rasping,  as  resolute,  and  as  implacable 
as  any  that  even  he  ever  made.  The  artfulness,  not 
to  say  the  impishness,  of  this  address  can  not  be  ex- 
aggerated. It  has  in  it  that  quality  of  absolutism  and 
hardness  in  which  the  average  Englishman  delights. 
It  was  not  addressed  to  the  Anglican  establishment, 
but  to  a  political  and  evangelical  body  of  dissenters 
who  at  nights  have  bad  dreams  about  the  pope,  and 
who  by  day  advertise:  "No  Irish  need  apply."  The 
head  of  the  cabinet  has  taken  down  from  the  shelf 
of  the  past  the  dust-covered  bogie  of  Irish  disloyalty, 
and  polishing  it  up  to  iridescent  glow,  has  put  it 
again  on  view. 


Prance's  Enermons  Budget 

Chicag^o  (111.)  Rtetrd-HtraU 

It  will  take  something  more  than  the  assurance  of 
a  cable  dispatch  to  convince  the  world  that  France  can 
long  maintain  her  credit  and  continue  piling  up  peace 
budgets  that  surpass  the  expenditures  of  her  wealthier 
neighbors.  French  financiers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
keenest  and  most  adroit  in  the  world,  and  they  always 
manage  to  figure  out  in  advance  some  small  balance 
of  revenues  over  expenditures.  But  the  steady 
growth  of  France's  national  debt  since  the  founding^ 
of  the  third  republic  tells  a  tale  of  unrealized  finan- 
cial dreams  which  can  not  be  misinterpreted.  The 
budget  of  France  for  the  year  1902,  just  submitted  to 
the  senators  and  deputies,  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  3,600,000,000  francs,  or  $720,000,000,  to  which 
$20,000,000  is  to  be  added  for  pensions  to  working- 
men  under  a  bill  supported  by  the  ministry.  With 
this  addition  the  budget  for  1902  will  exceed  that  for 
the  current  year  by  upward  of  i40/x»,ooo  francs. 

While  this  does  not  justify  the  characteristic 
French  boast  of  being  "the  greatest  budget  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  budget  that  has  ever  been  paid,, 
the  greatest  of  all  budgets  since  the  world  began.'" 
(since  the  sum  voted  by  the  second  session  of  om- 
fifty-sixth  congress  was  $729,911,000  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  just  laid  before  the  British  parlia- 
ment a  budget  asking  for  $920,000,000),  yet  it  is 
enough  to  stagger  the  economists  and  taxpayers  of 
France.  If  France,  at  peace  with  the  world,  since 
China  does  not  count,  spends  $720,000,000  a  year, 
what  would  happen  if  she  ran  across  any  such  prob- 
lem as  we  did  in  the  Philippines  or  England  did  in 
South  Africa  ? 

But  the  financiers  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  face  their  deficits  with  increased  taxes  or  open 
resort  to  fresh  loans,  while  those  of  France  delude 
their  people  with  the  promise  of  adequate  revenues 
which  perennially  fail.  If  France  has  not  the 
largest  budget  since  the  world  began,  it  can  truly 
boast  the  largest  public  debt  of  any  nation  on  earth, 
and  one  that  has  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
In  1900  this  was  $6,010,000,000,  against  $3,140,000,- 
000  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1,379,239464  for 
the  United  States.  The  annual  interest  charge  on 
the  public  debt  of  France  amounts  to  over  $249,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  the  total  annual  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  as  late  as  1886. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years,  while  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  France  has  increased  more  than  forty-fold, 
its  population  has  only  risen  from  27,349,003  in  1801 
to  38,517,975,  and  is  now  stationary. 

Various  Topics 

NEW  CANADIAN  PROVINCES:  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  a  conference  between  representatives  o£ 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  Northwest  Territories  during  the  coming: 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of 
organizing  the  territories  into  separate  provinces  of  Canada. 

SLAV-LATIN  FRIENDLINESS:  The  topic  of  the- 
hour  at  St.  Petersburg  is  the  significance  of  the  return  of 
the  Russian  fleet  to  the  French  coast  at  Villefranche.  The- 
news  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction,  all  the  more  so  a» 
the  previous  announcement  that  the  fleet  had  unexpectedly 
left  Toulon  caused  as  unfavorable  impression  and  widespread 
expressions  of  regret.  The  oflicial  organs  among  the  pres» 
at  St  Petersburg  do  not  conceal  their  satisfaction,  and  arc- 
unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  fetes  at  Villefranche  to  be  a 
new  consecration  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  They 
even  go  further,  and  look  upon  the  festivities  at  Toulon  as 
the  first  beginnings  of  a  Latin  alliance  embracing  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 
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The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction 

The  twenty-eighth  national  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  held  its  session  at  Washington, 
May  9-15,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  M. 
Glenn,  of  Baltimore.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, on  behalf  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  program  included  sectional  meetings  on  juvenile 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  and  on  destitute 
and  neglected  children;  reports  of  committees  on  sav- 
ing children,  on  needy  families  in  their  homes,  on  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  on  the  way 
the  state  ought  to  deal  with  crime,  on  the  special  field 
of  national  legislation  concerning  charities,  and  on 
public  subsidy  of  private  charities.  Professor  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Neglected  Children  of  a  Neg- 
lected Community" ;  Francis  H.  McLean,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  charity  organization  of  Montreal,  con- 
sidered "The  Effects  upon  Private  Charities  of  the 
Absence  of  All  Public  Relief";  Hon.  B.  S.  Coler, 
comptroller.  New  York,  spoke  on  "The  Subsidy  Prob- 
lem in  New  York  City";  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne 
described  the  "George,  Junior,  Republic";  other  sub- 
jects considered  were  "Alcohol  as  the  Cause  of  De- 
generacy," "Legal  Restrictions  and  the  Marriage 
Law, '  and  various  family  problems.  Professor  Hen- 
derson said,  in  part: 

Child  saving  work  has  passed  through  various  stages  and 
has  developed  various  methods,  each  of  value  in  its  place. 
Individual  care  in  response  to  direct  appeal  is  the  most 
primitive  and  domestic  method.  Community  care  of  help- 
less and  abandoned  waifs  has  long  assumed  the  "institu- 
tional" form,  a  method  still  necessary  in  case  of  the  defec- 
tive, crippled,  helpless.  "Home  finding"  has  become  pop- 
ular, and  national  family  care  has  come  to  be  regarded  quite 
generally  as  the  goal  of  endeavor.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  best  place  for  a  homeless  child  is  a  good  home,  carefully 
selected,  and  supervised  with  jealous  vigilance.  But  "home 
finding"  is  patchwork.  Out  of  a  hundred  thousand  children 
m  moral  peril  we  can  at  most  select  only  a  few  hundred  for 
transportation  to  a  new  environment  Take  out  of  a  large 
city  slum  a  regiment  of  wretched  children  and  the  slum  re- 
mains; the  vacant  places  are  soon  filled  up.  It  is  even  a 
serious  question  whether  the  ease  with  which  heartless  pa- 
rents can  get  rid  of  their  offspring  is  not  producing  great 
evil  and  misery.  Many  of  our  wisest  societies  are  moving  ' 
in  a  new  direction;  they  seek  to  save  the  home  with  the 
child  and  to  redeem  the  environment  itself.  Friendly  visit- 
ing and  residence  in  settlements  have  directed  thought  to- 
ward playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  public  sanitation,  and 
improved  housing  as  essential  means  of  redeeming  whole 
districts  from  depressing  and  demoralizing  tendencies.  Most 
neglected  children  must  remain  where  they  are.  No  one 
measure  is  a  panacea.  The  primary  necessity  is  higher  in- 
come for  the  family;  but  this  will  not  come  without  higher 
standards  of  life,  more  intelligent  cooperation  of  wage- 
earners,  more  refined  wants,  greater  industrial  eflSciency 
through  technical  education  and  artistic  developments.  Not 
less  money  and  labor  is  necessary  for  reformatories,  .asylums 
for  defectives,  and  home-finding  agencies;   but  more  social 


cooperation  in  the  very  complex  and  yet  more  hopeful  task 
of  raising  the  whole  working  class  to  a  higher  line  of  eco- 
nomics, well  being,  and  to  the  educational  and  moral  plane 
where  orphanage,  desertion,  and  crime  will  become  less 
frequent 

Mr.  McLean  illustrated  the  effects  upon  private 
charity  of  the  absence  of  all  public  relief  by  picturing 
the  existing  conditions  in  Montreal: 

Subtract  the  almshouse,  subtract  any  form  of  public  in- 
stitution or  aid  for  dependents  or  for  defectives  excepting 
the  insane  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  idiotic,  and  you  have 
the  conditions  existing  in  Montreal.  Turn  to  the  charitable 
grants  of  the  province  of  Quebec  for  1899— a  sample  of  all 
years— and  you  find  $365,000  appropriated  for  the  insane, 
$64,000  for  reformatories,  $13,000  for  schools  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  $44>^5  in  driblets  divided  among  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  province.  Turn  to  the  city  grants  for  the  pres- 
ent year  and  you  find  $32,500  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
orphans,  $24,000  for  the  insane,  and  $2,200  in  driblets  for 
ambulances,  night  schools,  and  humane  societies. 

The  absence  from  the  tax  rates  of  compulsory  benevo- 
lence has  not  in  any  way  increased  the  generosity  of  the 
community  at  large  with  reference  to  charities  organized 
into  societies  or  institutions.  In  Montreal,  as  elsewhere,  the 
supporters  of  one  society  are  generally  the  supporters  of  a 
dozen  others,  and  no  institution  can  boast  of  a  genuinely 
popular  support.  The  elemental  human  sympathies  which 
can  be  roused  for  helpless  children  and  the  acutely  sick  has 
furnished  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  their  care,  if  not 
more  than  necessary.  For  the  destitute  and  aged  there  are 
a  number  of  homes,  but  admission  is  often  secured  only  after 
weeks  and  months  in  delay.  As  for  all  the  abjectly  miserable 
class  of  the  infirm,  and  crippled,  and  those  suffering  with 
chronic  diseases  and  the  incurables  and  the  blind  and  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  homeless  convalescents  and  so  on, 
private  charity  has  failed  to  do  what  public  relief  does  else- 
where— at  least  assure  a  rough  shelter  for  all  such.  Private 
charity  so  far  as  it  finds  its  way  into  the  funds  of  institu- 
tions discovers  its  resources  to  be  almost  consumed  before 
it  reaches  the  lower  grades  of  the  abjectly  miserable.  Take 
away  the  place  of  final  refuge — the  public  institution — ^and  the 
poison  of  weakness  and  shuffling  inefficiency  and  headless 
sentimentality,  which  must  always  be  guarded  against  in 
private  outdoor  relief,  simply  runs  rife,  and  more  than  that, 
private  charity  finds  its  interests  unwholesomely  centred 
around  elemental  material  problems  of  bread  and  fuel. 


The  National  Municipal  League 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal league  was  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  8-10. 
The  leading  features  of  the  convention  are  discussed 
in  the  following  editorials : 

Chicago  (111.)  Evening  Post 

Secretary  Woodruff  (Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
of  Philadelphia),  who  reported  "A  Year's  Municipal 
Activity"  to  the  league,  had  many  encouraging  facts 
for  the  assembled  reformers.  It  is  true,  as  he  assert- 
ed, that  "the  demand  for  home  rule  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  force."  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  ob- 
tained for  the  cities  of  Minnesota  and  California  the 
constitutional  power  to  frame  and  adopt  their  own 
charters.  This,  as  Mr.  Woodruff  observed,  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  position  of  the  cities  in  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  which  can  not 
spend  their  own  money  on  imperative  improvements 
without  the  permission  of  ignorant  country  represen- 
tatives. But  the  contrast  itself  Is  an  educational  fac- 
tor. Public  opinion  is  irresistible,  and  the  public  is 
learning  that  "municipal  issues  must  be  determined 
from  a  municipal  standpoint."  The  commercial  and 
business  organizations  are  taking  a  hand  in  the  solu- 
tion of  municipal  problems.  Secretary  WoodroflF 
mentioned  the  defeat  of  the  Ramapo  grabbing  scheme 
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by  the  Merchants'  association  of  New  York,  and  he 
might  have  referred  to  the  restoration  of  the  tax  limit 
in  Illinois  in  consequence  of  the  active  efforts  of  busi- 
ness bodies.  One  great  and  pressing  question  is  the 
relation  of  cities  to  public-service  corporations.  Upai 
this  point  Mr.  Woodruff  said: 

Wherever  the  people  have  had  a  chance  to  express  their 
wishes  it  has  been  to  the  effect  that  no  franchise  should  be 
granted  except  for  limited  terms  and  upon  terms  granting  to 
the  city  adequate  compensation  and  to  the  customers  rea- 
sonable rates.  It  is  becoming  generally  recognized  that  pub- 
lice-service  corporations  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
political  health  of  the  community.    As  has  been  frequently 


CLINTON  ROOBR8  WOODRUFF 

pointed  out  in  these  reports,  some  of  the  gravest  scandals 
have  grown  out  of  the  activities  of  such  companies.  The 
thought  is  that  both  the  character  of  municipal  councils  and 
the  methods  of  municipal  politics  will  be  improved  when  the 
franchises  are  held  and  used  by  the  elected  agents  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  belong. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press 

The  public  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the 
standard  where  an  imperative  demand  can  be  made 
for  a  radical  reform  in  municipal  government.  An 
encouraging  indication  that  the  National  Municipal 
league  recogniz'cs  this  fact  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  a  year  ago  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  instruction  in  municipal  government  and  its 
betterment  is  offered  in  American  colleges.  The 
committee  reported  that  it  had  sent  357  letters  to  as 
many  different  colleges  inquiring  as  to  what  instruc- 
tion they  gave  on  the  subject  of  municipal  government 
and  had  received  222  replies.  And  while  many  col- 
leges found  it  difficult  to  answer  the  questions  briefly 
and  satisfactorily  on  account  of  the  classification  in 
the  blanks  accompanying  the  inquiry,  in  general  it  was 
reported  that  171  colleges  had  courses  in  political  sci- 
ence and  130  in  American  government.  This  is  en- 
couraging, and  if  such  instruction  is  persisted  in  a 
strong  and  influential  body  of  voters  will  in  time  be  in 
active  life  able  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  municipal  reform. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcrift 

An  organization  which  can  gather  into  its  ranks 
men  who  are  strong,  raise  municipal  Standards,  and 


who  at  the  same  time  are  aiming  to  put  practical  reme-' 
dies  into  full  effect,  is  one  capable  of  great  usefulness. 
There  is  always  a  danger  in  reform  organizations  that 
too  much  time  will  be  given  to  generalization  and  de- 
nunciation. Existing  conditions  are  often  bad  and 
greatly  in  need  of  improvement,  but  mere  declamation 
and  denunciation  will  do  but  little  to  change  them. 
The  National  Municipal  league  has  avoided  these 
rocks,  and  while  by  no  means  underestimating  the 
gravity  of  the  present  municipal  situation,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  its  energies  toward  practical  ends 
and  toward  effecting  immediate  improvements,  while 
at  the  same  time  striving  to  create  and  perpetuate  a 
public  sentiment  that  will  make  a  return  to  former 
conditions  impossible.  Take  as  an  illustration  the 
growth  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  is  called 
municipal  non-partisanship;  that  is  to  say,  the  selec- 
tion of  officials  because  of  their  fitness  and  irrespec- 
tive of  their  rational  political  affiliations.  At  the 
Rochester  meeting  it  was  shown  that  in  Providence, 
Newport,  Springfield,  Portland,  Me.,  Cleveland,  Q>- 
lumbus,  Toledo,  Chicago,  and  in  numerous  analler 
places,  municipal  elections  had  been  decided  on  this 
principle. 

Tuberculosis  in  Tenement  Houses 

Hermann  M.  Biggs,  in  New  York  Charitits.  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement- 
houses  and  lodging-houses  of  New  York  city  may  be 
greatly  restricted  and  finally,  under  proper  conditions, 
I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  almost  suppress  it. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  three  classes  of  measures  are 
necessary : 

I  Those  which  will  so  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  laboring  classes  live  that  they  themselves 
will,  because  of  their  better  physical  condition,  become  less 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time,  because  of 
their  improved  surroundings,  they  will  be  less  exposed  to 
infection,  because  of  less  overcrowding,  more  sunlight,  more 
air,  and  better  ventilation  in  their  dwellings.  2  Those  which 
will  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  labor- 
ing classes  work  (including  the  so-called  noxious  trades),  so 
as  to  provide  sufHcient  light,  air  space,  and  ventilation,  and 
the  proper  general  sanitary  surroundings  in  the  workrooms, 
workshops,  etc.,  of  the  city.  3  Those  which  will  diminish 
the  exposure  of  the  tenement-house  population  to  infection 
through  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  infection  brought 
about  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumptives in  the  disposition  of  their  expectoration,  and  by 
more  general,  thorough  and  universal  disinfection  or  renova- 
tion of  apartments  which  haye  been  occupied  by  coBstuni>- 
tives,  and  so  may  have  become  infected. 

Observations  of  the  department  of  health  have 
shown  that  a  large  number  of  consumptives  are  home- 
less and  are  scarcely  more  than  tramps.  They  are  un- 
able to  support  themselves  and  wander  from  one  lodg- 
ing-house to  another,  frequenting  the  very  cheapest 
(and  these,  perforce,  are  the  poorest,  dirtiest,  and  with 
the  least  ventilation).  They  observe  little  or  no  care 
in  the  disposal  of  their  expectoration,  and  thus  con- 
stantly expose  all  the  occupants  of  the  lodging-house 
to  tubercular  infection.  As  many  as  eight  or  ten  cases 
of  tuberculosis  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  a 
single  year  as  occupants  of  a  single  lodging-house. 
These  houses  are  rarely,  if  ever,  sufficiently  cleaned  or 
renovated  so  that  the  infection  which  has  been  intro- 
duced is  destroyed.  Consumptives  are  constantly  com- 
ing into  the  hospitals,  brought  by  ambulances  from 
these  lodging-houses  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  rule  should  be  absolute  which  pro- 
hibits consumptives  from  living  in  common  lodging- 
houses.     If  proper  hospital  accommodations  were  at 
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command  all  of  these  homeless  consumptives  would 
quickly  find  their  way  into  these  institutions. 

The  measures  under  the  third  heading,  those  which 
have  a  direct  influence  in  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  infection,  comprise  those  which  provide  for  the 
systematic  education  of  consumptives  through  the  vis- 
its of  department  of  health  inspectors.  These  visits 
should  be  made  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  careful,  detailed  instructions  should  be 
given  to  every  consumptive  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
his  expectoration.  Where  these  instructions  are  not 
followed  out  and  where  danger  of  infection  to  others 
results,  the  patient  should,  if  necessary,  be  forcibly 
removed  and  placed  in  a  hospital.  Consumptives 
should  be  also  followed  to  their  places  of  work,  and 
observations  should  there  be  made  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  the  danger 
which  may  exist  so  far  as  other  employees  are  con- 
cerned. Consumptives  should  be  prohibited  from  fol- 
lowing certain  occupations  which  expose  others  to 
<langer. 

I  believe,  with  a  complete  and  efficient  scheme  for 
dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  including  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  housing  of  the  tenement- 
house  population,  suitable  hospital  accommodations, 
and  the  proper  enforcement  of  precautionary  meas- 
ures, the  death  rate  from  the  tuberculous  diseases  in 
New  York  dty  may  be  further  reduced  one-third 
within  a  period  of  five  years.  This  would  mean  the 
saving  of  3,000  lives  annually.  No  other  measures 
offer  promise  of  such  large  returns  in  the  diminution 
of  suffering  and  death  as  those  which  look  to  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement-houses. 


The  Rate  of  Wages  in  Manila 

VLny'^Chautau^uan,  Cleveland,  (O.)  Excerpt 
The  table  of  rates  of  wages  shows  the  wages  paid 
for  each  occupation  in  664  establishments,  covering 
sixty-nine  distinct  industries.  The  whole  number  of 
employees  in  these  establishments  is  22,155 — 187 
whites,  17,317  natives,  and  4,651  Chinese.  The  rate 
of  wages  is  given  in  gold.  White  master  bakers  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  receive  forty  dollars  a  month 
and  their  meals;  Chinese  and  native  workmen  are 
psud  from  four  to  nine  dollars  a  month,  besides  their 
meals.  White  barbers  are  paid  a  dollar  a  day,  while 
natives  receive  half  as  much.  Native  master  book- 
binders are  paid  one  dollar  for  ten  hours'  work ;  ordi- 
nary workmen  in  the  same  line  receive  from  twelve 
and  one-half  to  fifty  cents  a  day,  including  board. 
Master  carpenters  are  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a 
day^s  work.  In  the  printing  offices  native  composi- 
tors work  eight  hours  a  day  for  from  six  to  seventeen 
and  one-half  dollars  a  month ;  white  master  printers 
are  paid  thirty  dollars  a  month.  It  is  stated  that  in 
Manila  organization  and  specialization  do  not  exist 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  United  States,  and  in  many 
•establishments  a  workman  performs  any  class  of  work 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  In  general,  however, 
the  data  are  comparable  to  like  data  relating  to  similar 
occupations  in  the  United  States. 

4* 

A  REMARKABLE  DECREASE  IN  VAGRANCY  has 
been  taking  place  in  England  during  the  past  four  years — so 
cemarkable  that  if  the  decrease  continues  for  the  next  four 
years,  the  workhouses  in  the  eastern  counties  will  shut  up 
itheir  casual  wards,  for  there  will  be  no  tramps  left  In  Nor- 
folk the  total  of  29,037  casuals  in  1897  dropped  in  1898  to 
24,128,  in  1899  to  15,095,  and  last  year  was  only  9,739.  The 
decrease  spread  over  every  union  in  the  county.  In  Suffolk 
ithe  figures  for  four  years  are  23,903,  22,385,  17.655,  and  12,838. 


SQENTIFIC 

The  Murray  Page-printing  Telegraph 

A  demonstration  of  the  Murray  page-printing  tele- 
graph system,  invented  by  Donald  Murray,  recently 
took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  com- 
pany in  New  York.  The  technical  press  give  favor- 
able accounts  of  the  test,  the  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer  saying  that  it  is  "developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection." 

Briefly,  the  details  of  the  system  are  as  follows: 
The  messages  are  first  transcribed  on  a  typewriter, 
which  perforates  a  tape;  the  tape  is  then  passed 
through  a  transmitter  similar  in  design  to  the  Wheat- 
stone  transmitter,  and  the  messages  are  thus  trans- 
mitted to  the  receiving  station,  where  they  are  received 
in  the  form  of  a  perforated  tape.  This  is  then  passed 
iftto  a  typewriter,  the  keys  of  which  are  controlled  by 
the  perforations  in  the  tape,  and  by  operating  the  type- 
writer mechanically  the  messages  are  transcribed  on 
the  usual  message  blanks  in  Roman  characters. 

The  telegraphic  alphabet  employed  by  Mr.  Murray 
is  of  a  special  character,  and  is  about  40  per  cent 
shorter  than  the  Morse  alphabet.  The  keyboard  per- 
forator has  for  each  character  a  separate  movable 
lever,  each  character  occupies  an  unvarying  linear 
space  on  the  tape,  and  consists  of  five  perforated  and 
unperforated  divisions  of  such  space.  The  difference 
in  the  number  and  succession  of  these  subdivisions 
or  perforations  determines  the  characters.  There  are 
no  spaces  between  successive  letters  or  characters. 
Either  makes  and  breaks,  or  reversals  can  be  used  in 
transmitting.  It  is  to  this  fundamental  fact — ^aJl  let- 
ters of  the  same  length — that  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem is  due.  Each  letter  occupies  half  an  inch  on  the 
transmitting  tape,  and  a  similar  length  on  the  receiv- 
ing tape.  This  gives  a  comparatively  simple  perfora- 
tor operated  by  an  ordinary  typewriter  keyboard,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  employing  a  complicated  dif- 
ferential paper-feed  mechanism  to  provide  for  letters 
of  varying  length.  In  connection  with  the  ordinary 
typewriter  keyboard  there  is  a  group  of  ten  punches, 
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one  punching  magnet,  and  one  spacing  magnet,  con- 
trolling a  motor-driven  escapement. 

At  the  receiving  station  there  is  an  electro-mag- 
netic perforating  device  which  accurately  reproduces 
the  transmitting  tape  by  producing  corresponding  per- 
forations and  spaces.  This  received  perforated  tape 
passes  from  the  receiving  perforator  into  the  type- 
writer-operating device.  This  typewriter-operating 
device  consists  of  five  longitudinally  reciprocating  bars 
or  "combs,"  presenting  five  pointed  terminals  to  a  per- 
forated plate  or  die.  The  perforated  tape  passes  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  perforated  plate  and  the 
pointed  terminals  of  the  bars.  The  pointed  terminals 
of  these  bars  register  respectively  with  the  five  holes 
in  the  die.    The  tape  is  moved  along  between  the  die 
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Fie.  4—  SA1IPI.B8  OF  TRANSMITTING  AND  RBCBIVXD  TAPS 

and  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bars  step  by  step,  the 
length  of  a  letter  or  character  at  each  step,  say,  one- 
half  inch.  Whfn  perforations  in  the  tape  coincide 
with  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bars  and  corresponding 
perforations  in  the  plate  and  die,  and  the  plate  is 
moved  toward  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bars,  tiie  bars 
are  or  may  be  separated  into  two  groups ;  one  group  is 
moved  longitudinally,  corresponding  with  the  unper- 
forated  subdivisions  of  the  tape,  the  other  group  project 
through  the  perforations  in  the  tape  and  in  the  die,  and 
are  unmoved.  Lying  over  the  five  bars  or  "combs" 
at  right  angles  thereto  are  a  series  of  thin  metal  strips. 
Each  strip  is  mechanically  connected  with  its  individ- 
ual key  lever  on  the  typewriter.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  five  bars  first  described  is  notched  arbitrarily. 
These  notches  are  caused  to  be  aligned  below  any  one 
of  the  strips  under  the  control  of  the  perforated  tape 
and  die;  when  any  one  of  the  strips  drops  into  a 
groove  a  motor-driven  cam  engages  it  and  produces  a 
movement  of  the  typewriter  lever.  The  movement  of 
the  die  and  paper  tape  and  of  the  typewriter  key-lever 
is  produced  by  motor-driven  cams.  It  is  evident  that 
this  mechanism  will  operate  not  only  a  typewriter,  but 
any  keyboard  machine,  such  as  a  typesetting  machine 
or  linot)rpe.  The  perforated  receiving  tape  is  there- 
fore available  for  setting  type  automatically. 

The  uniform  time  for  each  letter  is  divided  into 
five  equal  units,  one  or  more  of  these  being  a  current 
impulse.  Thirty-two  possible  combinations  are  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  and  by  using  two  of  these  letter 
signals  as  prefixes  to  the  others,  capitals,  figures,  and 
lower-case  letters,  about  eighty-seven  characters,  in 
all,  may  be  transmitted.  Makes  and  breaks  or  rever- 
sals may  be  used,  adapting  the  system  for  use  in  quad- 
ruplex  transmission. 

4» 

The  New  Niagara 

ROLLIN  Lyndk  Hartt,  in  the  May  MeCluris  Magazine, 
New  York.      Excerpt 

Many  years  ago  a  canal  had  been  dug  from  a  point 
above  the  Upper  Rapids  to  a  point  just  beyond  the 
new  steel-arch  bridge.  There  the  canal  furnished 
water-power  for  a  tiny  Minneapolis,  and  having  turned 
the  wheels  of  several  flouring  mills,  spurted  out  over 
the  cliff  and  fell  in  a  fine  row  of  cateracts  down  into 
the  gorge  below.  What  if  the  falls  themselves  were 
too  big  to  be  bitted  and  bridled !  Need  men  construct 
a  subterranean  Niagara  of  the  desired  dimensions. 


when  this  secondary  Niaraga  already  existed?  "Now," 
said  the  rival  syndicate,  "let  us  simply  take  a  bag  of 
oats  and  a  halter,  catch  one  of  these  little  runaway 
waterfalls,  and  harness  it  to  our  dynamos."  So  they 
did.  By  way  of  oats  and  halter,  they  set  up  an  enor- 
mous brown-colored  steel  pipe,  called  a  penstock, 
which  reached  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  A  strand  of  the  canal  drops  216  feet 
through  the  penstock,  and  dives  under  a  power-house, 
where,  owing  to  a  sudden  turn  in  the  pipe,  it  rushes 
upward  with  inconceivable  force  against  the  huge 
water  wheels  and  turns  a  system  of  monster  dynamos. 
This  single  penstock  generates  18,000  horse-power. 

Fancy  the  resources  of  the  Lower  Niagara  when 
the  whole  gorge,  from  the  upper  steel-arch  bridge  to 
the  whirlpool,  is  closely  lined  with  similar  penstocks  I 
Nor  is  this  all.  Whenever  the  river  falls  over  the  cliff, 
a  column  of  spray  shoots  skyward;  rainbows  arch 
through  the  spray;  and  at  the  end  of  each  rainbow 
lies  a  pot  of  gold,  which  lures  thitherward  the  specula- 
tive genius  and  the  engineering  skill  of  the  world. 
Investors,  to  make  the  matter  clear,  unpocket  thick 
packets  of  typewritten  miracles.  Quite  innumerable 
are  those  schemes  for  power  -development — some 
practical,  some  not.  There  is  even  talk  of  studding 
the  Whirlpool  rapids  with  turbine  wheels. 

Meanwhile  the  jealous  Canadians  intend  to  divert 
Chippewa  creek  from  its  course  and  dash  it  through 
penstocks  into  the  Niagara  gorge — a  project  which 
will  occasion  the  American  congress  no  little  concern. 
For  the  power  is  wanted  at  Greater  Buffalo,  and  al- 
ready the  tariff  reformers  are  asking,  "Is  the  electrical 
fluid  a  commodity?  If  so,  is  it  dutiable?"  The  Ca- 
nadians retort,  with  upturned  noses,  "How  much  will 
you  charge  for  the  juice?" 

Here,  then  is  warrant  enough  for  the  wildest  pre- 
dictions. Whereas  Lowell  was  built  by  less  than 
12,000  horse-power,  and  Minneapolis  by  25,000, 
Greater  Buffalo  has  120,000  already  in  sight,  and  will 
soon  have  at  its  disposal  500,000.  The  falls  them- 
selves afford  a  total  of  7,500,000!  To  watch  the  ef- 
fects of  such  prophecies  is  a  sociological  lark.  The 
conservative  little  Minneapolis  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  continues  to  use  the  water-power  by  mechanical 
devices ;  already  the  old-fashioned  factories  of  distant 
regions  have  begun  to  mobilize  themselves  and  move 
to  the  falls,  where  they  substitute  electrical  power  for 
steam ;  and  the  growth  of  new  industries  suggests,  for 
rapidity,  a  Seventh  Day  of  Creation;  for  extent,  an 
eighth  world-wonder;  for  sheer  phenomenality,  an 
actualized  mythology. 

4» 

The  Composition  of  a  Meteorite 

New  York  Stientifie  Ameritan 

In  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  acad^mie  des 
sciences,  M.  Stanislas  Meunier  gives  an  account  of  a 
chemical  and  mineralogical  examination  made  upon 
a  meteorite  which  fell  ^t  Langon,  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  meteorite  in  question  weighs  about  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  is  of  a  light  ash-gray,  contrast- 
ing with  the  deep  black  of  the  surface  layer  which 
formed  upon  it  during  its  traject  through  the  air. 
Upon  the  body  of  the  meteorite  proper  are  seen  a  num- 
ber of  approximately  parallel  black  lines,  which  are 
only  the  outer  edges  of  strata  which  traverse  the  mass. 
These  strata  have  been  formed  at  an  early  period  un- 
der the  influence  of  local  heating  and  a  resulting 
transformation  of  the  rock,  and  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  black  surface  layer  recently  formed  by 
the  heating  of  the  rock  due  to  air  friction.  The  au- 
thor finds  that  the  density  of  the  meteorite,  taken  in 
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six  portions  weighing  in  all  50  grains,  is  3.482  at  12 
deg.  C.  He  then  analyzed  it,  first  taking  out  the  iron 
by  means  of  the  magnet.  Of  30.8  grains  which  were 
finely  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar,  the  magnet  took 
out  2.7  of  iron  in 'fine  grains  which  were  quite  mal- 
leable, this  being  8.8  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  spite 
of  their  abundance  in  the  mass,  these  grains  are  al- 
most invisible  on  the  breakage  surfaces  of  the  meteor- 
ite, but  they  appear  very  clearly  when  the  surface  is 
polished ;  under  the  microscope  their  forms  are  clearly 
seen,  and  these  are  quite  remarkable.  In  the  present 
case  they  are  more  compact  than  the  granules  observed 
in  many  other  meteorites,  and  although  ramified  in 
form,  they  are  less  abundant  in  filaments  and  mem- 
braneous parts  embracing  the  rock  elements.  Often 
they  present  angular  profiles  in  some  parts  of  their 
contours,  which  likens  them  to  crystals,  especially  as 
the  angles  often  approach  90  degrees.  These  grains 
are  found  to  contain  nickel  in  the  proportion  of  8.2 
per  cent.  Before  analyzing  the  rodcy  portion,  some 
tests  were  made  to  separate  it  from  the  metallic  min- 
erals of  a  non-magnetic  character.  A  notable  quan- 
tity of  combined  sulphur  was  found  in  the  course  of 
the  operation,  for  the  fine  dust,  when  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  disengaged  a  considerable  amount 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.  By  a  series  of  reactions,  6.35 
per  cent  of  p3rrrhotine  was  found.  In  the  present  case 
this  pyrrhotine  is  in  the  form  of  very  fine  grains  and 
is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Besides 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  rock  contains  small  black  grains 
which  are  visible  in  certain  parts  of  it  when  viewed 
in  thin  sections;  these  grains,  when  separated,  were 
found  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  chrome  iron, 
and  its  proportion  is  0.54  per  cent.  As  regards  the 
stony  or  silicated  part  of  the  rock,  a  partial  analysis 
was  made  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
thus  separating  it  into  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  part. 
The  soluble  part  contained  silica,  maneanese,  iron, 
and  nickel,  and  is  undoubtedly  formed  of  peridot,  es- 
pecially as  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  rock  in 
thin  sections  shows  an  abundance  of  this  mineral  in 
well  characterized  form.  The  insoluble  part  is  more 
complex,  and  upon  microscopic  examination  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mixture  of  pyroxenic  minerals,  and 
especially  of  enstatite  with  a  small  proportion  of  alu- 
minous minerals  (plagioclase).  The  final  result 
shows  the  meteorite  to  be  composed  as  follows :  Iron 
(with  nickel),  8.80  per  cent;  pyrrhotine,  6.35;  chrome 
iron,  0.54;  enstatite  (with  plagioclase),  52.21 ;  peridot 
(by  difference),  32.10  per  cent. 

Weldless  Chains 

May  CattUr's  Magatine,  New  York 
The  making  of  weldless  chains  by  passing  metal 
bars  of  proper  section  through  rolls  which  are  practi- 
cally a  series  of  dies,  each  punching  pieces  out  of  the 
bars  so  that  ultimately  perfect  chain  links  are  pro- 
duced, has  been  before  the  public  more  or  less  promi- 
nently for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, now  to  learn  from  Engineering,  of  London,  that 
large  works  have  recently  been  erected  at  Lemington- 
on-the-Tyne  for  turning  out  chain  cables  after  this 
manner.  The  bars  are  heated  in  a  furnace  70  feet 
long,  and  are  drawn  direct  into  the  rolls.  In  the 
course  of  its  passage  a  bar  of  this  leng^,  weighing 
nearly  two  tons,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  red-hot 
i^-inch  cable  90  feet  long,  link  within  link  without 
weld,  and  with  the  stud  sdready  in  its  place  in  each 
link.  The  links  are  connected  by  webs  and  fins,  which 
are  afterward  removed  cold  by  punching  and  special 


planing  machines.  It  is  claimed  that  a  cable  made  in 
this  manner  from  the  usual  ship  quality  of  steel  is  fifty 
per  cent  stronger  than  the  best  welded  irai  cable  of  the 
same  size,  and  that  it  is  also  very  tough.  The  works 
have  a  frontage  on  the  river  of  1,000  yards,  and  are 
equipped  with  powerful  machinery.  The  rolling-mill 
engines  have  48-inch  cylinders  and  drive  a  mill  weigh- 
ing over  250  tons.  There  are  punching  machines  for 
removing  the  fins  from  the  links,  and  a  special  planing 
machine  for  cutting  the  inner  connections.  The  prin- 
cipal machines  have  been  specially  designed  for  this 
work  and  patented  in  many  countries. 

Various  Topics 

ECONOMY  IN  ALUMINIUM:  It  has  been  found  that 
aluminium  cooking  utensils  permit  of  greater  fuel  economy. 
This  has  been  tested  in  the  Madras  limatic  asylum,  where 
aluminium  cooking  utensils  have  been  adopted. 

A  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  RECORD:  Recent  ex- 
periments  in  wireless  telegraphy  oS  the  coast  of  Malta  have 
resulted  in  the  successful  transmission  of  a  message  134 
miles,  according  to  United  Sutes  Consul  Grout  at  Malta,  in 
a  report  to  the  state  department  The  message  was  received 
in  an  unexpected  way.  While  experimenting  on  a  ship  in 
the  open  sea,  the  consul  says,  the  operators  were  surprised 
to  received  a  message  in  Italian  asking  at  to  the  position  of 
their  ship.  It  afterward  developed  that  the  message  came 
from  an  Italian  war  vessel  at  Syracuse. 

CURRENTS  FOR  RADISHES:  A  Bohemian  farmer 
with  the  euphonious  name  of  Michaelis  Quentesky,  located 
near  New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  is  being  sued  by  the  Bordentown 
trolley  company  for  the  larceny  of  electric  current  After 
considerable  investigation  by  electrical  experts  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  ingenious  Bohemian  farmer  referred  to  had 
tapped  one  of  the  main  feeders,  and  was  utilizing  the  current 
thus  obtained  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  certain  crops  on  his 
farm.  A  perfect  network  of  wire  was  discovered  under  a 
truck  patch  300  feet  long  by  aoo  feet  wide  in  which  radishes 
were  grown,  which  are  claimed  to  have  matured  in  nineteen 
days,  whereas  radishes  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  re- 
quired six  weeks. — Electricity. 

NEW  COLOR  STANDARDS:  The  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution is  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  absolute  color 
standards  through  the  connection  of  each  line  or  tint  with 
its  certain  definite  wave-length  of  light,  or  combination  of 
wave  lengths  which  it  represents.  When  they  have  been 
established  we  shall  have  gages  of  colors  that  are  perfect 
unchangeable,  and  universally  recognized,  like  standards  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  scientists  all  over  the  world  will 
immediately  adopt  the  Smithsonian  color  gages,  and  in  this 
way  doubtless  they  will  first  be  introduced.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  represented  by  the 
various  hues  and  tints  of  the  spectrum,  the  resources  of  the 
astrophysical  observatory,  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution, will  be  utilized.  Meanwhile  a  committee  of  scientific 
men  will  be  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  problem, 
an  expert  colorist  being  employed. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  CONGRESS:  Many  interest- 
ing papers  were  presented  last  week  at  the  American  con- 
gress of  tuberculosis,  sitting  at  New  York.  Dr.  Edwin 
Lewis,  of  Burlington,  Vt,  in  his  paper  on  "Tuberculosis," 
said:  "For  years  the  hereditary  factor  in  the  development 
of  tuberculosis  has  held  great  importance.  Today  we  know 
that  direct  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  parents  to  off- 
spring is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  never  takes  place  except 
by  infection  during  prenatal  life.  This  is  the  only  tenable 
remnant  of  the  theory  of  the  direct  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  disease."  A  woman  delegate  from  Colorado  told  the 
congress  of  a  free  hospital  for  consumptives  which  had  been 
established  in  Denver,  Col.,  by  Jews.  The  institution  has 
been  in  operation  seventeen  monUis,  has  had  173  patients,  40 
per  cent  of  them  from  New  York,  and  97  were  discharged  as 
cured  or  much  improved.  The  hospital  is  undenominational, 
though  known  as  the  National  Jewish  hospital  for  consump- 
tives. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The  Settlement  ef  the  Gilbert  Heresy  Case 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Qiicago  theological  seminary  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  George  Holley  Gilbert  from  the 
diair  of  New  Testament  interpretation,  disposes,  as 
far  as  that  institution  is  concerned,  of  a  case  which, 
for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  has  caused  prolonged  and 
serious  discussion.  A  year  ago  a  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors, dissatisfied  with  positions  taken  in  his  books, 
particularly  his  views  in  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  re- 
specting our  Lord's  preexistence,  granted  him  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  complete  a  book  on  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  which  Macmillan  &  Co.  are 
just  issuing  under  the  title  of  the  "First  Interpreters 
of  Jesus."  This  action  was  taken  in  the  hope  that  his 
complete,  full-orbed  presentation  of  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  would  show  Professor  Gilbert  to 
be  in  greater  accord  with  the  historic  Christian  doc- 
trine. Though  that  book  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  an  examination  of  the  proof  sheets  has  ap- 
parently convinced  the  directors  that  the  professor, 
who  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  keep  his  place  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  opinions,  has  not  modified  his  for- 
mer views  to  any  extent. 

Boston  (Ma3S.)  CoHgregatitnalist 

We  do  not  look  upon  this  action  of  the  directors 
as  a  triumph  of  an  extreme  conservative  element.  A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  voted  to  receive  the 
resignation  have  always  stood  for  toleration  and  com- 
prehensiveness in  the  denomination,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  this  case  they  have  sacrificed  the  inter- 
ests of  genuine  liberty  to  a  desire  for  peace  and  a 
way  out  of  a  difficult  situation.  As  for  Professor  Gil- 
bert himself,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  while  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  free  from  prepossessions  and  while  his 
exegesis  is  at  points  open  to  question,  his  main  prin- 
ciples of  Biblical  interpretation,  as  set  forth  in  his  let- 
ter of  resignation  and  carried  out  in  his  books,  are  in 
general  accord  with  the  views  of  a  large  number  of 
modem  Christian  scholars;  and  when  he  says  in  his 
letter  that  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
way  of  reading  the  Bible  is  sufficiently  broad  and  far- 
reaching  to  constitute  a  serious  and  trying  feature  of 
the  church  life  of  today,  he  puts  his  finger  upon  a 
situation  which  is  constantly  reappearing  in  one  form 
or  another,  not  only  in  books  and  articles  upon  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  but  also  as  men  come  up  for  approbation 
to  preach  or  ordination,  or  as  ministers  present  to  their 
congregations  some  of  the  more  recent  interpretations 
of  &e  Bible  or  of  inherited  tenets  of  Christian  faith. 
New  York  Outlook  (Ind.) 

After  fifteen  years  of  faithful,  reverent,  scholarly 
teaching.  Professor  Gilbert  has  been  forced  to  step 
aside,  because,  though  he  himself  accepts  the  creed  of 
the  seminary,  he  does  not  find  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  alone  or  by  themselves  emphasize  as  essential 
Christ's  real  preexistence  or  his  metaphysical  union 
with  the  Father.  Here  is  left  vacant  a  position  which 
can  be  filled  only  by  one  who  will  not  only  believe  the 


creed  but  will  find  it  fully  wrought  out  and  empha- 
sized in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Who  will  care  to  oc- 
cupy it?  We  are  told  that  the  board  was  confronted 
with  a  practical  problem  as  well  as  a  question  of  be- 
lief— in  that  it  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  have  a 
professor  of  exegesis  teaching  that  Jesus  did  not 
plainly  insist  on  any  metaphysical  union  with  God 
while  the  professor  of  systematic  theology  was  insist- 
ing that  Jesus  did  held  that  relation.  If  this  "prac- 
tical problem"  of  seminary  administration  had  any  in- 
fluence with  the  board,  it  is  in  itself  evidence  that  the 
seminary  is  in  nowise  a  university  of  theology.  The 
directors  may  thus  have  harmonized  the  teaching  of 
the  two  departments,  but  to  our  mind  they  "cut  and 
fitted"  the  wrong  one,  for  our  theologies  must  finally 
rest  on  a  candid  and  scholarly  exegesis  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  Jesus.  More  than  Jesus  taught  may  be  true, 
but  more  can  not  be  essential. 

New  York  CkrisHan  Work  (Ind.) 
Of  course,  it  will  be  said  by  some  that  the  direc- 
tors are  measurably  inconsistent  in  that  while  Dr. 
Gilbert  is  left  free  to  instruct  young  men  in  Congre- 
gational churches  with  "conscientious  loyalty  to  the 
truth  as  it  has  been  given  him  to  see  it" — his  ortho- 
doxy being  thus  affirmed — he  yet  may  not  deliver  the 
same  instruction  to  the  same  young  men  in  a  dass- 
room  of  the  Chicago  theologiccd  seminary.  But  when 
the  middle  course  is  taken,  resulting  in  compromise, 
a  partial  surrender  of  a  position  invariably  results. 
Where  no  fundamental  truth  is  involved  this  is  not 
only  often  the  wisest  course,  but  sometimes  the  only 
practicable  one,  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been  in  the 
present  instance.  We  commend,  therefore,  the  action 
of  the  directors,  while  even  more  we  praise  the  gener- 
osity of  Dr.  Gilbert  which  made  this  action  possible. 

4* 

The  Doctrine  of  "  Immortability  " 

William  H.  Lyon,  in  the  Boston  (Mass.)  ChHstian  Register 
(Unit.)  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,'  D.C.L.,  has  put 
forth  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  ever  written 
upon  a  theological  subject.  The  fact  that  he  is  a 
clergyman  of  good  standing  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  adds  the  fascination  which  rises  from  free 
handling  of  accepted  doctrines  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  heresy,  if  not  actual  falling  over  the  im- 
minent deadly  brink.  "The  Evolution  of  Immortal- 
ity" (see  Public  Opinion,  May  i6)  tries  to  show 
that  the  power  of  life  hereafter  is  a  development  or 
achievement,  not  a  natural  pft.  It  is  not  innate  in 
all  men,  but  is  attained  by  the  growth  of  moral  life. 
To  use  a  word  coined  by  the  writer,  man  is  not  im- 
mortal, but  immortable.  "The  transit  for  the  indi- 
vidual man  from  this  stage  of  being  to  the  one  which 
lies  beyond,  we  believe  to  be  a  question  of  the  vigor 
of  moral  personality."  With  a  few  sturdy  strokes 
he  clears  the  ground  of  that  article  of  the  creed  which 
proclaims  "the  resurrection  of  the  body."  It  is  ab- 
surd, and  it  did  not  belong  to  the  original  Christian 
belief.  Nor  is  the  soul  so  bound  to,  still  less  so  iden- 
tified with,  the  body  as  to  need  it  hereafter.  The 
mortal  body  is,  as  it  were,  a  womb  in  which  the  ethe- 
real body  is  formed,  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  soul 
hereafter.  This  body  is  composed  of  that  ether  which 
is  believed  by  scientists  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
and  in  which  electricity,  heat,  light,  etc.,  move  and 
have  their  being.  Death  disengages  this  from  the 
grosser  tabernacle  of  matter,  and  it  becomes  the  abode 
of  the  soul  in  the  succeeding  stage  of  life.  Some- 
where in  the  moral  development  of  human  nature  the 
soul  becomes  capable  of  surviving  death,  as  water 
reaches  a  point  where  it  changes  to  ice,  and  becomes 
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possessed  of  new  properties.  The  soul  that  does  not 
reach  this  point  simply  dies  with  the  body,  like  the 
bird  bred  in  subarctic  regions  that  is  not  strong 
oiough  to  cross  land  and  sea  to  a  summer  clime. 
"The  gateway  to  the  celestial  land  is  conscience. 
Whenever,  and  not  until,  an  individual  reaches  the 
point  to  'know  good  and  evil,'  he  becomes  potentially 
immortal.  ...  At  this  point  the  individual  men,  know- 
ing good  and  evil,  begin  to  be  as  gods,  and  to  take  on 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God." 

New  York  Independent 

We  deprecate  the  bad  taste  of  impugning  motives, 
but  the  use  of  a  word  so  ludicrously  ill-formed  as  "im- 
mortability"  by  so  well  educated  a  writer  tends  inev- 
itably to  a  suspicion  that  he  is  not  taking  his  own  ar- 
gument with  perfect  seriousness  and  that  he  speaks 
rather  from  the  pleasure  of  manipulating  a  clever  par- 
adox than  from  any  overwhelming  conviction.  Im- 
mortality is  not  a  question  to  be  treated  quite  so  cav- 
alierly. Furthermore,  the  author  in  one  or  two  cases 
omits  the  plain  evidence  against  his  assumption  so 
absolutely  as  to  throw  just  a  touch  of  the  air  of  soph- 
istry over  the  whole  exposition.  When  he  comes 
to  support  his  hypothesis  from  the  authority  of  Christ, 
Dr.  McConnell  shows  a  spirit  of  negligence  that 
amounts  almost  to  a  disregard  of  the  demands  of  fair 
discussion.  He  quotes  all  the  texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  seem  to  offer  authority  for  his  theory, 
but  does  not  so  much  as  mention  those  which  directly 
contradict  it.  The  wicked,  according  to  Dr.  McCon- 
nell, perish  utterly  at  death,  whereas  the  good  pos- 
sess "immortability."  He  says  of  Christ:  "His  reve- 
lation was  a  revelation  of  possible  life.  He  has  neith- 
er threats  nor  promises."  Why  does  Dr.  McConnell 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  from  his  own  point  of 
view  such  passages  as  the  lesson  of  the  'Sheep  and  the 
goats?  As  for  philosophy,  we  can  not  discover  any 
similarity  between  the  views  of  the  great  philosophers 
to  whom  Dr.  McConnell  appeals,  and  his  so-called  fac- 
ulty of  "immortability."  Certainly  Spinoza,  whom 
Dr.  McConnell  cites,  believed  in  no  such  hypothesis. 
To  Spinoza  that  part  of  the  soul  which  might  attain 
immortality  was  the  love  of  the  mind  toward  God, 
and  this  love,  as  he  mystically  explains  it,  Eth.  5 136, 
is  God's  own  love  with  which  he  loves  himself.  Just 
what  such  a  theory  of  pantheism  or  of  divine  imma- 
nence may  mean  and  to  what  it  might  lead,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  At  least,  it  would  signify  eternal  life 
and  impersonal  life;  certainly  it  does  not  imply  "im- 
mortability." 

* 
Physicians  of  Souls  and  Bodies 

W.  R.  INGB,  va.  the  New  York  Churchman  (Epis.)  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
Has  not  the  time  now  come  for  a  better  under- 
standing, if  not  for  stable  alliance,  between  Christi- 
anity and  the  healing  art?  I  can  not  but  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  when  I  take  up,  for  in- 
stance, a  biological  work  dealing  with  "Degenera- 
tion" and  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system  in  rela- 
tion to  heredity,  and  then  a  religious  manual  dealing 
with  sin,  repentance,  conversion,  and  growth  in  the 
spiritual  life.  The  subjects  are  manifestly  the  same — 
the  same  bad  habits  and  evil  dispositions  are  treated 
of ;  the  objects  are  the  same — how  to  prevent  or  cure 
these  morbid  conditions;  but  the  methods  are  utterly 
different.  Not  only  do  the  theologian  and  the  biolo- 
gist completely  ignore  each  other,  but  their  theories 
as  to  the  cause  of  moral  evil  seem  often  to  be  diamet- 
rically opposed.  The  favorite  theological  doctrine  is 
that  sin  is  in  its  essence  rebellion,  a  revolt  of  the  will 


against  the  law  of  God.  It  is  assumed  that  we  are 
rational  and  self-determining  agents,  and  that  when 
we  sin  we  deliberately  choose  the  worse  instead  of  the 
better  course.  Biologists,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
more  and  more  to  regard  almost  all  immoral  and  anti- 
social conduct  as  symptoms  of  nervous  degeneration, 
inherited  or  acquired. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  ministers  of  religion,  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  education  ought  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  some  of  the  ascertained  facts  of  bi- 
ology which  bear  upon  character.  We  meet  every  day 
persons  who  have  received  some  portion  of  the  dam- 
nosa  hereditas  above  mentioned.  Would  it  not  be 
better  if,  instead  of  trying  to  appraise  the  extent  of 
their  moral  culpability  (the  very  thing  which  Christ 
tells  us  that  we  must  not  do),  we  were  to  investigate 
the  natural  causes  of  these  infirmities;  and,  if  we 
have  any  influence  over  the  sufferers,  endeavor  to  per- 
suade them  to  apply  the  natural  remedies?  The  par- 
ent and  the  teacher  ought  to  know  what  are  the  temp- 
tations to  which  an  obviously  neurotic  child  will  pr<A- 
ably  be  exposed.  Timely  warnings  and  a  judicious 
regimen  will  often  avail  to  prevent  mischief,  and  the 
child  may  grow  up  to  lead  an  honorable  and  perhaps 
eminently  useful  life.  For  it  is  to  this  class  that  our 
geniuses  as  well  as  our  ne'er-do-wells  belong;  the  in- 
stability of  their  organization  may  be  the  OMnpensa- 
tion  which  nature  exacts  for  some  extraordinary  gift 
And  to  those  clergy  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
confessions,  or  whose  advice  and  spiritual  counsel 
are  often  sought,  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  not  fail 
to  be  most  useful.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  large  number  of  clergymen  who  are 
known  to  be  accessible  as  consulting  physicians  of  this 
sort — ^men  to  whom  anyone  who  is  in  difficulties  mav 
apply  without  hesitation,  just  as  he  would  go  to  a  cele- 
brated doctor.  There  have  been  well-known  instances 
lately  of  physicians  who  have  owed  much  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  judicious  advice  which  they  gave  on  morals 
as  well  as  hygiene.  They  have  been  father-confessors 
of  a  new  type.  But  the  clergy  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  do  this  work  without  mulcting  the  patient 
of  a  physician's  fee. 

The  Opening  of  the  General  Assembly 

Since  the  prototype  of  the  present  Presbyterian 
general  assembly,  which  was  called  simply  the  pres- 
bytery, first  met  in  Philadelphia  nearly  200  years  ago, 
this  highest  court  of  Presbyterianism  has  held  no  ses- 
sion" so  fraught  with' interest  as  that  which  convened 
in  the  same  city  May  16.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  decide  in  what  way  the  faith  and 
aspirations  of  the  Presbyterian  fold  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  twentieth  century.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Collin  Minton,  of  California,  was  elected  mod- 
erator by  the  assembly,  defeating  Dr.  George  T. 
Purves,  of  New  York.  There  were  613  votes  cast,  of 
which  Dr.  Minton  received  337  and  Dr.  Purves  276. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says : 

The  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  in  many  respects  the  greatest  in  mem- 
bership, wealth,  history,  and  influence,  was  defeated  for  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  church  by  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  smaller  theological  seminaries  of  the  church, 
who,  it  is  said,  receives  nominally  a  small  salary,  and  only 
secures  about  one-third  of  that.  The  wealth  of  the  eastern 
church,  with  its  gifts  to  the  mission  boards,  was  placed 
against  the  needs  of  the  home  mission  field,  and  the  western 
coast  especially,  and  the  west  won. 

Dr.  Minton  was  bom  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  in 
1855.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  and  JeflFerson  col- 
lege and  at  the  Western  seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.    He  has 
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been  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  San  Francisco 
seminary  for  eleven  years.  Before  accepting  that  place  he 
made  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  is  well  known  in  every 
mission  field.  He  is  a  strong  man,  and  will  preside  with 
great  ability. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  the  retiring  moderator,  in 
discussing  the  situation,  says  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
assembly  was  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Pacific  coast 
that  is  making  such  a  brave  fight  for  Presbyterianism 
against  odds.  In  his  opinion  this  consideration  turned 
the  election.  He  added :  "The  election  of  moderator 
had  no  significance  affecting  any  question  that  may 
come  before  the  assembly.  Dr.  Purves  and  Dr.  Min- 
ton  represent  the  same  people  and  are  in  full  agree- 
ment regarding  the  confession  of  faith.  They  are 
both  conservative  men,  who  take  broad  views  of 
things ;  both  can  be  trusted." 

The  second  day  of  the  assembly  was  given  entirely 
to  reviewing  the  history  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  century  gone,  and  of  showing  what  may  be 
achieved  in  the  century  at  hand.  Dr.  Willis  B.  Craig 
gave  a  general  review  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  showed  what  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  Presbyterian  church  during  that  pe- 
riod. Dr.  H.  C.  Minton  discussed  "The  Divine  Pur- 
pose Developed  in  the  Progress  of  Time,"  Dr.  Purves 
called  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  new  century, 
while  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  had  for  his  theme,  "The 
Speedy  Bringing  of  the  World  to  Christ" ;  the  closing 
address  in  the  evening  was  on  the  opportunity  and 
duty  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  revision  was  pre- 
sented on  the  third  day.  The  majority  report  recom- 
mends that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  assembly 
to  prepare  a  brief  summary  of  the  reformed  faith,  not 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  confession,  and  not  to  affect 
the  terms  of  subscription,  but  rather  to  manifest  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  reformed  faith  and  also 
to  prepare  amen^ents  to  five  chapters  of  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  either  by  modification  of  the  text  or 
by  a  declaratory  statement.  A  minority  report  pro- 
tests against  the  brief  statement  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, liable  to  nearly  all  the  objections  which  lie 
against  a  new  creed,  and  recommends  that  the  section 
of  the  report  calling  for  a  summary  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  the.  reformed  church  shall  be  omitted.  The 
assembly  did  not  discuss  the  reports,  but  fixed  upon 
May  23  and  24  for  the  debate  on  revision. 


Various  Topics 

THE  "TENT  EVANGELIST"  will  be  formally  opened 
at  Buffalo,  June  i.  From  that  time  on  a  daily  meeting  will 
'  be  held,  probably  just  before  the  grand  evening  illumination, 
at  which  distinguished  speakers  will  give  the  addresses;  and 
on  assigned  dates  the  great  interdenominational  associations 
of  the  land  will  follow  each  other  in  conventions  through  the 
five  months.  This  "temple  tent,"  while  not  a  "Parliament  of 
Religion"  in  its  method  and  scope,  will  be  in  large  measure 
a  practical  exponent  of  the  motto  "religion  unites  those 
whom  theology  divides." 

OPEN-AIR  PULPITS:  London  has  two  open-air  pul- 
pits in  Whitechapel.  The  pulpit  is  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the 
church,  and  the  congregation  who  gather  round  for  the 
open-air  service  stand  in  the  churchyard.  It  is  used  all  the 
year  round  except  when  the  weather  is  very  bad,  and  the 
services  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  specially  for  the  Jews 
of  the  East-end.  During  the  summer  the  pulpit  is  used 
every  night,  and  St.  Mary's  is  probably  the  only  church 
which  indulges  in  open-air  services  seven  times  in  one  week. 
The  pulpit  is  occupied  by  the  curates  of  the  parish,  but  the 
laity  are  also  allowed  to  take  a  part  and  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  congregation. 


LETTERS    AND  ART 


The  Newly  Discovered  Frescoes  of  Bosco- 
reale 

Boscoreale,  the  new  rival  to  Pompeii,  is  a  village 
near  Naples^the  next  station  to  Torre  Annunziata. 
Great  excavations  have  been  going  on  there  for  some 
years  on  the  estate  of  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  Sig.  Vincenzo  de  Prisco,  and  the  discoveries 
made  are  said  to  throw  more  complete  light  on  the 
art  of  mural  decoration  among  the  Romans  than  even 
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SAPPHO  (?) 
From  the  Freaco  at  Boscoreale 

the  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  A  writer  in  the  May  Mag- 
azine of  Art  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries : 


For  some  years  past,  Sig.  de  Prisco  has  been  ac- 
customed to  find  Roman  remains,  such  as  vases  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  etc. ;  his  private  museum  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  and  now  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  amphorae,  lamps,  tiles,  gargoyles,  tesserae, 
dice,  coins,  rings,  bracelets,  amulets,  etc.  In  1894, 
however,  he  came  upon  a  treasure  of  incalculable 
value — ^the  buried  ruins  of  a  house  of  Pompeian  style, 
with  many  frescoes  still  intact  on  the  walls.  There 
are  two  triclinii — one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter" 
— and  in  these  were  found  all  the  finest  frescoes.  The 
winter  one  had  winged  figures  of  Genii  on  a  red 
ground,  with  a  Greek  border  of  a  complicated  key  pat- 
tern above;  on  some  panels  were  architectural  paint- 
ings. The  summer  triclinium  was  absolutely  gor- 
geous with  frescoes.  The  whole  walls  were  archi- 
tecturally divided  into  panels  by  wreathed  columns 
with  their  architraves  and  cornices,  and  every  panel 
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was  filled  with  pictures — some  representing  buildings 
and  others  figures.  Three  of  them  show  the  tempo- 
rary erections  and  altars  which  the  Romans  were  wont 
to  erect  for  the  feast  of  Isis  (a  custom  which  is  kept 
up  to  this  day  when  the  people,  on  a  certain  day  in 
October,  of  Torre  Annunziata  erect  altars  to  the  Ma- 
donna). 

But  the  most  valuable  frescoes  for  the  history  of 
art  are  the  three  or  four  scenes  with  figures,  some  of 
which  are  as  fresh  as  if  painted  yesterday.  Although 
they  may  represent  figures  of  heroes  and  demigods, 
they  are  of  an  entirely  realistic  style,  and  evidently 
show  the  people  of  the  time  as  they  were  in  real  life. 
One  is  a  woman  playing  a  lyre.  She  may  or  may  not 
be  intended  for  Sappho,  but  what  she  undoubtedly  is, 
is  a  Roman  lady  sitting  in  an  every-day  wooden  chair 
with  cushions  on  it,  and  practising  her  lyre.  She  has 
plump,  unclassical,  but  well-formed  hands,  and  an  ex- 
pression on  her  strongly  marked  face  which  is  certain- 
ly not  that  of  an  impersonal  goddess,  but  of  solid  hu- 
manity. Her  waiting  maid  stands  dutifully  behind 
her,  and  is  entranced  with  her  mistress's  music.  The 
drapery,  though  graceful,  is  voluminous,  and  too  full 
of  folds  to  be  classic.  In  short,  the  whole  picture  re- 
veals that  the  fall  of  art  through  its  realistic  tend- 
ency had  begun  long  before  Hadrian's  time,  for  these 
paintings  must  have  dated  some  time  before  the  erup- 
tion of  79. 

Another  scene  might  possibly  represent  Hercules 
and  lole  or  Ulysses  and  Circe.  The  largest  fresco  of 
all  measures  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  seven  in 
height,  and  is  occupied  by  only  three  figures.  If  one 
wished  to  give  it  a  classical  tiame,  it  might  be  "Tele- 
machus  and  his  mother  on  his  return  from  Sparta." 
The  fourth  of  the  large  figfure  paintings  represents  an 
Amazon — a  strong  and  animated  woman  holding  her 
shield  in  her  left  hand,  resting  it  on  her  hip,  while  her 
watchful  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  coming  foe.  Altogether 
the  decorations  of  this  beautiful  house  entirely  agree 
with  the  descriptions  which  Vitruvius  (Book  7, 
chap,  v.)  gives  of  the  mural  decorations  of  his  day. 

Growth  and  Needs  of  American  Art 

Mr.  Harrison  Morris,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  who,  for 
years  past,  has  organized  the  representative  exhibi- 
tions of  current  American  art,  contributes  to  the  In- 
dependent an  article  on  the  growth  and  needs  of  our 
art.  He  notes  as  signs  of  growth  the  character  of 
representative  exhibitions  and  the  enhanced  public  in- 
terest therein;  the  increasing  number  and  improving 
character  of  private  collections,  and  the  extending  ap- 
preciation of  portraiture: 

The  admirable  display  of  American  art  in  the  Paris  ex- 
position of  1900  was  made  up  largely  of  works  loaned  by 
American  owners.  The  possibility  is  suggested  that  our 
painters  may  follow  our  writers  in  the  latters'  invasion  of  the 
English  market,  a  deep  and  apparently  abiding  interest  hav- 
ing been  awakened  among  our  British  brethren  by  the  Paris 
exhibits.  It  is  known  that  most  of  these  exhibits  were  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia,  constituting  a  noticeable  feature  of 
the  seventieth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts.  At  the  academy  exhibition  there 
was  an  attendance  of  53,257  visitors.  It  is  (air  to  presume 
that  these  visitors  were  interested  in  the  pictures  shown  or 
they  would  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  see  them.  An  appeal 
to  the  attention  of  more  than  50,000  intelligent  people  is 
well  worth  while,  and  it  is  their  interest  and  approval  that 
reward  the  artists  who  ofTer  work  to  their  notice,  with  no 
thought  of  selling  it  True,  the  pecuniary  advantage  is  not 
altogether  lost  to  sight,  as,  thought  indirect,  it  is  sometimes 
distinctly  recognizable.  By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  during  the  course  of  the  academy  exhibition  a 


New  York  contributor  received  five  portrait  commissions 
through  the  agency  of  the  institution  which  he  probably 
would  not  have  received  but  for  his  attractive  display  in  the 
galleries.  Leaving  out  sacred  pictures,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced here  to  any  important  extent,  portraiture  is  recognized 
as  the  highest  walk  of  art,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  the  first  of  American  painters  are  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  pursue  this  path.  The  increasing  pressure  of  de- 
mands made  upon  these  leaders  of  their  guild  indicate  that 
portraiture  is  steadily  gaining  in  general  favor,  as  artistic 
tastes  are  more  and  more  widely  cultivated.  They  are  all 
engaged  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  for  work.  Of  couitse, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Sargent  can  undertake  any- 
thing further  until  his  portraits  of  King  Edward  VII  and 
Queen  Alexandra  are  completed.  Cecelia  Beaux  has  her 
hands  full  for  a  year  to  come,  and  is  not  accepting  commis- 
sions at  present.  John  W.  Alexander  has  so  many  American 
sitters  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  come  home  from  Paris 
and  open  a  studio  to  facilitate  his  work.  William  M.  Chase 
has  many  commissions  ahead  of  his  ability  to  execute  them 
all  the  time.  Robert  W.  Vonnoh  makes  a  similar  report, 
and  so  do  Benjamin  C.  Porter  and  the  other  New  England 
portrait  painters. 

Among  the  needs  of  American  art,  Mr.  Morris 
mentions  especially  that  of  a  well-organized,  repre- 
sentative salon,  that  shall  include  not  only  the  works 
of  nearby  artists,  but  of  American  artists  sojourning 
in  other  countries.    On  this  point  he  says : 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  forming  a  collec- 
tion which  will  show  the  best  work  of  American  painters  is 
to  be  encountered  in  bringing  home  examples  from  over 
the  seas.  The  custom  house  presents  obstructions  to  such 
importations  which  are  almost  prohibitory,  obstructions 
which  are  all  the  more  vexatious  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
utterly  useless.  The  law  does  not  yield  any  revenue  to  the 
government,  as  these  importations  in  bond  are  free  of  duty. 
It  does  not  afford  even  a  pretense  of  protection  to  the  artists 
at  home,  and  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing away  from  home.  It  is  a  survival  of  bygone  tariff  pro- 
visions left  on  the  statute  books  through  ignorance  and 
error.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  first  session  of  the 
fifty-seventh  congress  it  will  be  reformed  altogether.  A 
movement  is  contemplated  looking  to  a  proper  appeal  to  be 
made  in  Washington  next  winter. 

Ten  Years  of  Orchestral  Music 

Francis  F.  Bsownx,  in  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dial  Condensed 
for  PUBUC  Opinion 
The  tenth  season  of  the  Chicago  ordiestra  has  just 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for  a 
few  words  of  comment  upon  the  history  and  purpose 
of  this  remarkable  enterprise.  When  the  orchestra 
was  organized  in  the  autvunn  of  189 1,  and  its  support 
for  three  years  was  secured  by  a  subscription  guar- 
anty of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  each  year  of  that 
time,  there  were  not  many  who  were  hopeful  enough 
to  believe  that  it  was  destined  to  become  a  permanent 
port  of  the  higher  life  of  Chicago.  The  annual  excess 
of  expenses  over  receipts  has  fallen  in  the  ten  years 
from  more  than  fifty  thousand  to  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  still  remains  a  charge  upon 
the  group  of  men  who  have  borne  it  ungrudgingly 
from  the  first,  conscious  that  they  have  been  support- 
ing one  of  the  noblest  of  public  causes  and  enabling 
Chicago  to  boast  of  the  finest  orchestral  organization 
and  equipment  in  America. 

The  orchestra  is  first  and  foremost  an  educational 
enterprise,  and  the  requirements  of  art  are  held  para- 
mount by  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  supporters  alike.  How 
well  they  have  paid  in  a  better  than  the  commercial 
sense  is  apparent  to  every  observer  of  musical  condi- 
tions in  Chicago  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years. 
By  dint  of  persistent  hammering  at  the  public,  of  giv- 
ing the  public  what  was  good  for  it  instead  of  what  it 
wanted,  Mr.  Thomas  has  transformed  the  great  mod- 
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em  composers,  one  by  one,  from  esoteric  mysteries 
into  sources  of  vital  enjoyment.  To  begin  with,  he 
forced  Wagner  upon  an  unwilling  public  until  those 
who  had  come  to  scoff  remained  to  pray,  and  a  Wag- 
ner program  had  come  to  be  the  surest  means  of  fill- 
ing the  house  from  pit  to  topmost  gallery.  Then  he 
dealt  with  Brahms,  and  Tschaikowsky,  and  Dvorak 
in  similar  fashion,  and  made  them  almost  equally 
popular.  Yet  while  pursuing  this  course,  he  did  not 
permit  the  public  to  neglect  the  great  composers  who 
were  in  less  need  of  such  championship,  and  the 
works  of  Bach,  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  were  pro- 
duced with  generous  frequency.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
programs  which  now  attract  the  largest  audiences  are 
of  the  sort  that  would  have  been  most  certainly 
doomed  to  failure  in  the  early  years  of  the  missionary 
and  educational  work  done  for  Chicago  by  the  devo- 
tion of  this  unbending  idealist. 

During  the  ten  years  that  the  Chicago  orchestra 
has  exercised  its  beneficent  ministry,  over  two  hun- 
dred programs  have  been  prepared,  and  each  of  them 
twice  performed,  once  in  the  afternoon  and  once  in 
the  evening.  The  list  of  the  works  produced  at  these 
concerts  comprises  practically  the  whole  repertoire  of 
the  modem  orchestra,  and  makes  a  most  imposing 
showing  as  printed  in  the  last  concert-book  of  the  sea- 
son just  ended.  It  includes,  for  example,  sixty  S)rm- 
phonies,  by  nearly  half  that  number  of  composers.  It 
has  provided  nothing  less  than  a  liberal  education  in 
music  for  many  thousands  of  people,  and  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  with  a  spiritual  uplift  that  no  psycho- 
logical calculus  has  the  power  to  estimate. 

* 

The  Poetic  Drama 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  the  May  North  American 
Review,  puts  forward  an  explanation  of  what  he  terms 
"my  comparative  liking  for  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's 
two  poetic  dramas,  'Paolo  and  Francesca*  and 
'Herod,'  and  my  comparative  misliking  for  M.  Ed- 
mond  Rostand's  two  romanticistic  melodramas,  'Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac'  and  'L'Aiglon.'  "    He  says  in  part : 


The  setting  of  a  nature  so  misshapen  as  Cyrano's 
is  a  gaudy  and  extravagant  theatricism,  full  of  bold 
bloodshed  and  swagger  picturesqueness ;  with  the 
coming  and  going  of  loosely  relevant  figures,  full  of 
the  period  in  their  costumes  at  least ;  and  with  a  com- 
pany of  Gascon  cadets  risen  from  the  dregs  of  Dumas's 
musketeers.  The  carpentry  is  indeed  admirably  perfect ; 
but  what  fills  one  with  despair  for  the  human  race  is 
that  carpentry  should  still  be  the  acceptable  thing 
with  it.  In  a  world  which  has  had  Shakespeare  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  in  an  age  which  has  seen 
the  simple  sublimity  of  living  growth  in  Ibsen,  car- 
pentry is  still  overwhelmingly  the  preference  of  the 
theater — -and  its  public.  It  is  not  strange  that  it 
should  be  the  preference  of  the  theater;  that  is  the 
home  of  make-believe,  and  it  remains  true  to  its 
traditions;  and  M.  Rostand  has  fulfilled  at  least  his 
mechanical  duty  in  giving  it  a  play  which  is  mechan- 
ically very  effective.  Apparently,  he  gave  it  out  of 
the  innocent  corruption  of  his  own  taste,  which  was 
depraved  by  false  ideals  of  art,  but  which  was  not 
consciously  false  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  One 
suspects  something  more  of  conscious  depravity  in 
the  falsehood  of  "L'Aiglon,"  as  if  the  author  had 
taken  counsel  from  the  theater  for  his  aberrations 
from  taste  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  little  Due  de 
Reichstadt.  It  leaves  one  without  doubt  that  M. 
Rostand  is  a  deft  and  skilful  playwright,  but  with 


question  whether  he  is  so  much  more  as  to  be  a 
dramatist  of  great  promise.  His  prime  gift  appears 
to  be  lyrical ;  and  it  is  his  lyricism  which  compensates 
the  sentimentalism  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  and  dig- 
nifies the  puerility  of  "L'Aiglon." 

I  have  hinted  my  conjecture  that  M.  Rostand 
lends  himself  to  the  theater,  that  arch-enemy  of  the 
drama ;  and  I  have  to  confess  a  like  painful  mis^giving 
as  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  I  may  be  quite  wrong, 
but  in  reading  this  poet's  tragedy  of  "Herod,"  I  had 
an  uncomfortable  sense  as  of  the  presence  of  a  third 
party,  which,  upon  closer  examination  of  my  con- 
sciousness, appeared  to  be  an  actor.  .It  was  as  if 
the  poet  had  taken  instruction  of  the  player,  whose 
business  it  is  most  strictly  and  obediently  to  take  in- 
structions of  the  poet,  if  Uieir  common  art  is  to  pros- 
per in  forms  of  permanent  beauty.  Mr.  Phillips's 
"Paolo  and  Francesca"  affects  me  like  a  dramatic 
poem,  written  as  independently  of  the  theater  as  if 
the  theater  had  not  existed.  One  may  say  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  stage,  it  has  the  vices  inherent  in 
such  a  poem,  but  its  vices,  if  not  Shakespearean,  are 
Elizabethan. 

Not  having  seen  either  of  Mr.  Phillips's  plays  on 
the  stage,  it  is  as  a  reader  with  faith  in  the  literary 
future  of  the  theater  that  I  rejoice  in  them.  He  and 
M.  Rostand  have,  on  their  respective  levels,  con- 
tributed to  assure  this.  Romanticism,  as  the  French 
conceived  it  seventy  years  ago,  was  poetical,  and  M. 
Rostand  has  achieved  a  romanticistic  success  in  the 
spirit  of  the  earlier  eighteen-thirties.  Romance,  as 
the  English  imagined  it  in  the  great  revolt  against 
classicism,  farther  back  in  the  last  century,  was  poetic, 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  so  far  as  he  has  succeeded,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  romantic  spirit  of  Leigh  Hunt;  of 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Talfourd,  of 
Byron — poets  by  no  means  of  the  same  quality,  but 
of  the  same  impulse.  So  far  as  M.  Rostand  and  Mr. 
Phillips  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  theater, 
they  have  taken  it  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  still 
believed  that  the  theater  must  be  literary. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  reform- 
ing the  stage.  The  stage  was  already  reformed.  As 
poetry,  Mr.  Pinero's  "Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith"  is 
greater  than  Mr.  Phillips's  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
and  a  more  heart-breaking  tragedy  than  his  "Herod" 
is  the  "Hannele"  of  Herr  Hauptmann.  Un  Drama 
Nuevo  of  the  Spanish  dramatist,  Estebanez,  is  a  no- 
bler melodrama  on  the  romanticistic  lines  than  "Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac";  and  one  hour  of  Ibsen  in 
"Ghosts"  or  the  "Wild  Duck"  or  "Little  Eyolf,"  or 
"Hedda  Gabler,"  is  full  of  more  ennobling  terror, 
more  regenerative  pathos,  than  all  that  both  these 
poets  have  done.  But,  in  remembering  their  betters, 
we  must  not  depreciate  the  work  of  these  poets.  Per- 
haps in  them  the  drama  has  usefully  come  to  its  lit- 
erary consciousness,  and,  if  it  is  now  more  boldly 
than  ever  before  insisting  upon  recognition  as  litera- 
ture, it  is  to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  future 
poets,  but  of  the  present  poets,  whose  work  has 
sometimes  seemed  too  good  for  the  stage. 

THE  GERMAN  SHAKESPEARE  GESELLSCHAFT 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  great  English  poet  at  Weimar 
with  all  the  customary  enthusiasm.  Herr  von  Possart,  the 
manager  of  the  Bavarian  Court  theater,  at  Munich,  gave  a 
lecture  upon  "Scenery"  in  Shakespeare's  time,  which  was 
illustrated  with  a  model  of  the  primitive  Elizabethan  stage. 
The  meeting,  at  which  several  English  and  American  guests 
were  present,  was  presided  over  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Oschel- 
hauser,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  who  is  now  in  his 
eighty-third  year. 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

Thk  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Uf 
(Byi  William  Wokdswortb,  died  May  23,  1850) 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, — 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 

And  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, — 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not, — Great  God!    I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn: 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


COMPKMSATIOM 

(By  Ralph  Waldo  Eiikrsom,  born  May  35,  1803) 
A  man  can  not  speak  but  he  judges  himself.  With 
his  will  or  against  his  will,  he  draws  his  portrait  to 
the  eye  of  his  companions  by  every  word.  Every 
opinion  reacts  on  him  who  utters  it.  It  is  a  thread- 
1^11  thrown  at  a  mark,  but  the  other  end  remains  in 
the  thrower's  bag.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  harpoon  thrown 
at  a  whale,  unwinding,  as  it  flies,  a  coil  of  cord  in 
the  boat ;  and  if  the  harpoon  is  not  good,  or  not  well 
thrown,  it  will  go  nigh  to  cut  the  steersman  in  twain 
or  to  sink  the  Ixwit.  You  can  not  do  wrong  without 
suffering  wrong.  The  exclusive  in  fashionable  life 
does  not  see  that  he  excludes  himself  from  enjoyment, 
in  the  attempt  to  appropriate  it.  The  exclusionist  in 
religion  does  not  see  that  he  shuts  the  door  of  heaven 
on  himself,  in  striving  to  shut  out  others.  Treat  men 
as  pawns  and  ninepins,  and  you  shall  suffer  as  they. 
If  you  leave  out  their  heart,  you  shall  lose  your  own. 

4* 

The  Southern  Educational  Conference 

A  number  of  noted  educators  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  movement  begun  at  the  southern  edu- 
cational conference  held  recently  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  is  the  most  important  in  this  direction  yet 
undertaken.  The  object  is  to  further  education  in 
the  south  by  interesting  all  classes  in  that  section  and 
bringing  to  their  aid  the  energy  and  wealth  of  the 
north.  The  resolution  adopted  on  this  subject  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  proceed  to  organize  by 
the  appointment  of  an  executive  board  of  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  conduct: 
First,  a  campaign  of  education  for  free  schools  for  all  the 
people  by  supplying  literature  to  the  newspaper  and  period- 
ical press,  by  participation  in  educational  meetings,  and  by 
general  correspondence;  second,  to  conduct  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  advice  on  legislative  and  school  organization. 

The  southern  press  has  commented  generally  on 
the  fact  that  of  the  $34,932,644  given  to  educational 
institutions  last  year,  only  a  little  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  found  its  way  to  the  south.  This  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  distribution.      It  is  argued  that  the 


south  is  the  field  of  all  others  for  missionary  work 
along  educational  lines,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  southern  states  being  alarmingly  great.  The  Bal- 
timore News  points  out  the  educational  needs  of  the 
south,  greater,  it  says,  than  the  south  can  supply  un- 
aided, and  which,  moreover,  it  thinks  the  north  is 
under  heavy  obligations  to  assist  in  fulfilling.  The 
Galveston  News  speaks  more  plainly.  It  says  the 
south,  year  after  year,  contributes  large  stmis  to  sup- 
port the  schools  for  Negroes — schools  which,  accord- 
ing to  justice,  should  be  supported  by  the  north  as  well 
as  the  south. 

Ths  Philadelphia  Press  makes  the  following  cwn- 
parison  between  the  educational  conditions  of  the 
north  and  the  south : 

Very  much  less  money  is  spent  on  schools  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north.  Alabama,  for  instance,  has  a  population 
of  1,828,697,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  and  New  Jersey 
has  a  population  of  1,883,669.  The  school  population  of  the 
two  states  probably  differs  very  little  in  numbers.  But  Ala- 
bama's expenditures  in  1899  were  only  $808,273,  while  New 
Jersey's  expenditures  for  the  same  purpose  were  $5,723,434, 
or  more  than  seven  times  as  much.  A  large  sum  of  money, 
mounting  up  into  the  millions,  has  been  contributed  by  the 
north  to  further  southern  education  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  But  most  of  it  has  gone  to  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  There  have  been  some  indications  that  the 
southern  people  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of  providing  bet- 
ter educational  facilities.  A  few  of  the  state  legislatures 
have  increased  their  'annual  appropriations  for  public  schools. 
Some  large  sums  have  also  been  given  to  southern  colleges. 
Washington  university  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  received  last  sum- 
mer a  gift  of  property  valued  at  $3,000,000.  Johns  Hopkins 
university  in  Baltimore  haS  recently  received  some  large 
sums  and  expects  more.  The  woman's  department  of  Tulane 
university  in  New  Orleans  received  about  $3,000,000  a  few 
days  ago.  But  the  interest  manifested  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  the  situation.  Outside  help  is  needed, 
and  it  should  be  given.  Some  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  the 
north  can  find  no  better  avenue  of  usefulness  than  in  aiding 
in  solving  this  southern  illiteracy  problem. 

Musicians  on  Rag-Time 

New  York  Sum 
The  members  of  the  American  federation  of  mu- 
sicians have  highly  resolved  to  do  all  that  in  them 
lies  to  repress  and  suppress  "rag-time"  tunes.  These 
they  call  "unmusical  rot"  and  "musical  trash."  A 
frivolous  and  whistling  world  will  find  it  hard  to 
breathe  on  those  rare  heights  of  song  where  the  feder- 
ation has  its  austere  home.  The  fizz  and  sparkle  of 
rag-time  beguile  the  ignorant,  and  even  get  into  the 
noddles  of  grave  and  sober  citizens.  The  great  com- 
posers had  their  moments  of  rag-time.  Shall  not  the 
little  composers  have  leave  to  frolic,  too?  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  too  high  and  mighty  in  regard  to  music 
as  in  regard  to  literature.  It  is  your  duty,  many  es- 
sayists and  lecturers  say,  to  read  only  the  best  books 
and  the  greatest.  We  have  a  theory  that  these  excel- 
lent advisers  read  "Ouida's"  novels.  We  have  heard 
a  great  purist  in  music — one  of  those  fellows  who  or- 
der you  to  stick  to  Bach  and  Handel  and  the  other  im- 
mortals— such  a  faultless  being  have  we  heard  whist- 
ling "coon  songs."  So  difficult  it  is  to  be  on  stilts  all 
the  time.  The  safe  rule  is  to  like  what  you  please; 
and  if  you  like  "rag-time"  music,  or  unmusic,  like  it, 
and  bid  those  who  would  interfere  with  you  go  hang. 

4* 

GLASGOW'S  PENNY  ELECTRIC  TRAM  CARS, 
owned  by  the  corporation,  have  begun  to  run  within  the 
week.  "They  are  overhead  trolley  cars  and  double-deckers. 
Glasgow  owns  its  own  telephones,  and  has  thus  reduced  the 
annual  rental  of  a  house  telephone  to  something  like  $25. 
Glasgow  lights  its  own  streets  with  electricity  and  gas,  and 
sells  light  cheaply  to  its  citizens. 
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The  Sonl 

TlUSnU.  By  K.  T.  Colloo,  ICD.  Clotk,  |i.so 
Clndninri  :  Jaauog*  ft  Pye. 

Sirti  a  Ntm  Ckmma.  By  CoLomoi  BiiAOroKO. 
Cloth,  pp.  363,  li.so.  ChiOKO :  A.  C.  Mcaurg 
ft  Co. 

An  author  must  have  considerable  in- 
genuity as  well  as  originality  to  secure 
himself  a  hearing  on  this  subject.  That 
Dr.  Collins  is  decidedly  worth  hearing  is 
sufficient  indication  that  he  has  escaped 
the  many  pitfalls  which  linger  around 
the  subject  The  matter  of  the  present 
work  is  not  physiological  psychology, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  profes- 
sion of  the  author,  but  is  in  reality  a 
system  of  metaphysics,  partly  of  the 
middle  ages  so  far  as  its  mysticism  is 
concerned,  and  with  regard  to  its  ex- 
periential- side,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  scientific  conclusions. 

Assuming  the  impossibility  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  Dr.  Collins  takes 
the  life  germ  and  declares  that  this  is 
the  embryo  soul;  that  this  is  the  gov- 
erning and  harmonious  principle  of  all 
nature.  This  "soul"  fashions  as  it  will 
and  after  certain  laws.  It  takes  to  it- 
self the  elements  of  the  universe  and 
shapes  them  into  certain  forms  and  or- 
gans, producing  species  and  at  last 
man,  for  "soul  constructs  the  body  cell 
by  cell,  beginning  with  the  germ  cell 
at  the  period  of  fecundation."  The  ar- 
gument here  is  ingenious,  if  nothing 
more.  But  it  is  in  the  development  of 
this  point  of  view  that  the  rifts  appear. 
The  soul  grows  and  is  supplemented  by 
instinctive  and  then  rational  powers. 
These  instinctive  powers  are  employed 
in  fashioning  the  body,  and  they  blend 
gradually  with  greater  faculties  through 
all  the  grades  of  evolution.  How  this 
is  done  is  not  clear,  and  we  know  no 
more  impossible  proposition  than  the 
following:  "The  immaterial,  non-ex- 
tended sonl,  as  an  unfolding  entity, 
unites  with  the  vital  principle  of  the 
cell-protoplasm,  and  extends  pari  passu 
as  the  body  extends  through  the  multi- 
plication and  addition  of  cells."  This 
is  neither  Monism  nor  is  it  Lotz,  but  it 
is  as  bad  as  Hegel  and  a  little  worse 
than  Fichte,  being  pure  and  undemon- 
strable  mysticism. 

Huxley's  Cartesian  position,  that  ex- 
ternal stimulse  develop  the  soul  with- 
out which  it  could  not  come  to  knowl- 
edge of  self  or  perfection,  is  adopted. 
Further,  the  soul  is  capable  of  inherit- 
ing the  mental  qualities  of  parents,  but 
not  the  bodily,  for  the  body  is  a  com- 
plex of  elements  from  everywhere.  This 
position  embodies  a  radical  attack 
on  the  accepted  theories  regarding 
heredity. 


A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  a  discussion  as  to  dreams,  the 
author  drawing  the  inference  that  in 
the  dream  state  the  mind  or  soul  is  act- 
ing independently  of  the  brain,  and  that 
there  is  a  chasm  between  the  dream  and 
the  sensory-motor  system.  Experimen- 
tal psychology,  however,  demonstrates 
that  those  who  are  blind  before  their 
sixth  year  and  remain  so  throughout 
life,  have  no  sight-dreams,  thus  prov- 
ing that  dreams  of  seeing  or  dreams 
embodying  any  of  the  other  senses,  are 
due  to  distjirbance  of  correlative  cen- 
ters and  to  stimulation  of  nerves  which 
though  dormant  may  convey  impres- 
sions to  the  brain. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in 
its  suggestiveness  and  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  author  or  of  others  pursuing 
the  argument  to  a  legitimate  and  scien- 
tific conclusion.  Perhaps  it  contains 
the  one  and  everlasting  verity  to  which 
we  must  look  for  the  interpretation  of 
life.  It  may  be  read  with  increased  in- 
terest in  connection  with  Dr.  McCon- 
nell's  "Evolution  of  Immortality,"  re- 
viewed in  the  last  issue  of  PoBUC 
Opinion. 

"Birth  a  New  Chance,"  by  Columbus 
Bradford,  is  a  volume  of  theorizing, 
without  one  substantial  scientific  fact 
or  scientific  method  to  support  it.  The 
author  believes  that  the  soul  does  not 
leave  the  body  when  death  occurs,  but 
retreats  into  the  body,  assuming  a  sub- 
conscious condition.  Afterwards  it 
passes  successively  into  other  bodies 
and  is  reborn  in  order  that  there  may 
be  renewed  opportunities  for  perfection. 
"The  home-seed  (or  soul),"  we  are 
told,  "may  pass  from  a  dead  and  de- 
caying body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  a  living 
body  of  its  own  species,"  or  "may  pass 
into  the  life  currents  that  flow  through 
some  living  body."  Pythagoras  ad- 
vanced the  same  views,  and  some 
Brahmans  still  hold  them,  but  we  had 
not  looked  to  see  them  advanced  anew 
in  this  era. 

4> 

Early  PolitlcB 

BKfKtk  PMUei  M  Earfy  VirgMti.  By  Albxan- 
DEK  Bkowh.  Cloth,  pp.  177,  %%,  Baiton:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  ft  Co. 

This  Is  history  with  a  purpose,  open 
and  avowed.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
author  declares  his  intention  to  make 
clear  the  efforts  of  the  first  two  Stuarts 
to  check  the  growth  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  America  and  the  course  by 
which  the  cause  of  liberty,  though 
thwarted  and  often  turned  aside,  came 
finally  to  triumph  over  tyranny  and 
misrule.    He  traces  the  events  leading 


to  the  annulling,  in  1634,  of  the  charter 
granted  in  1613.  He  Uien  shows  the 
efforts  of  the  court  party  to  conceal  the 
true  nature  of  the  controversy  between 
the  crown  and  the  colony.  The  records 
were  destroyed  or  falsified.  Misleading 
accounts,  notably  that  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  were  published  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  king. 

The  wrong  done  and  the  colony  of 
Virginia  being  placed  in  this  false  posi- 
tion of  an  ambitious  and  unruly  prov- 
ince, succeeding  sovereigns  bent  all 
their  energies  to  perpetuating  the  in- 
justice. This  was  especially  true  of 
Charles  II,  who,  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles with  parliament,  yet  found  time 
to  continue  his  father's  censorship  of 
all  matter  printed  about  Virginia  and 
to  promote  the  publication  of  "official" 
accounts. 

The  next  century  is  gilded  over  with 
scarcely  a  word,  and  Dr.  Brown  pays 
his  respects  to  George  III,  closing  the 
book  with  "an  outline  of  what  has 
been  done  both  towards  perpetuating 
and  towards  correcting  the  historic 
wrong  since  the  loyal  political  point 
of.  view  was  reversed  in  1776"  and  "a 
review  of  some  of  the  leading  political 
features  in  the  case  between  the  Patriot 
party,  which  managed  the  business  and 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
great  nation  has  been  erected,  and  the 
court  party,  which  controlled  the  evi- 
dence and  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  history  of  this  great  move- 
ment has  been  written." 

The  facts  which  the  author  adduces 
are  not  to  be  denied.  Undoubtedly  the 
Stuart's  rule  was,  or  tended  to  be,  ab- 
solute, not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  in 
England  as  well.  But  Mr.  Brown's 
sense  of  wrong  leads  to  a  narrowing 
of  his  vision  and  a  distortion  of  his 
perspective.  Virginia  was  not,  as  he 
would  like  to  imply,  singled  out  as  the 
particular  object  of  the  royal  wrath. 
The  struggle  there  was  only  a  part  of 
a  larger  contest  in  which  the  whole 
English-speaking  race  was  involved. 
The  Stuarts  voiced  the  last  faint  cry 
of  absolutism.  Henceforth  no  king 
was  to  rule  in  spite  of,  but  with  and 
through  parliament.  To  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  historical  work  that  one 
expects  to  prove  or  disprove  a  certain 
broad  thesis  is  to  raise  a  presumption 
against  the  accuracy  of  one's  conclu- 
sions, however  undoubted  the  facts 
employed  may  be.  Mr.  Brown's  work 
suffers  much  from  this  reason.  His 
political  ethics  are  those  of  today  and 
by  them  he  presumes  to  judge  men  and 
policies  of  almost  three  centuries  ago. 
As  a  result  he  unduly  eulogizes  the 
early  Virginians  and  does  scant  justice 
to  the  court  party. 

The  Tower  of  Wye 

7»#   navr  *'    Wyt.     By  WitxiAM  Hsirav  Ba»> 
COCK.    Cloth.    Henry  T.  Coate*  ft  Co. 

In  these  days  when  the  production  of 
the  historical  novel  is  unlimited  by 
numbers  or  quality,  it  is  a  distinct  tri- 
umph to  instill  originality  into  a  book 
of  this  class  and  to  avoid  conventional 
treatment  and  atmosphere.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's  book  is  in  many  ways  original; 
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the  Story  is  not  one  in  which  the  smell 
of  powder  and  the  sight  of  gore  pre- 
dominate. That  is,  these  latter  proper- 
ties are  not  so  insistent  as  to  obscure 
all  other  details;  the  merit  and  delight 
of  the  book  exist  not  in  the  study  of 
belligerents,  but  in  the  acute  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  life  in  early  colonial  days, 
and  of  the  limitations  and  conditions  of 
the  settler's  existence.  The  story  has 
to  do  wiHi  the  fortunes  of  two  young 
men,  sent  otft  by  a  London  firm  to  the 
colony  on  KtmC  Island  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Accompanying  these  two  are  some 
seventy  damsels,  who  journeyed  that 
they  might  be  wives  to  the  planters. 
With  this  very  erratic  freight  it  is  small 
wonder  that  there  are  many  mishaps 
and  that  the  expedition  almost  comes 
to  woe.  The  author  has,  however, 
made  excellent  use  of  his  material  and 
has  clothed  the  whole  adventure  in  a 
charming,  innocent  humor.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  true  dramatic 
situation  which  flames  forth  at  unex- 
pected moments.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  time  is  a  vital  part  of  the  story,  and 
this  is  so  handled  that  it  becomes  al- 
most a  reality,  the  author  succeeding  at 
moments  in  relieving  us  of  present  im- 
pressions and  taking  us  back  to  the 
time  when  Virginia  Dare  roamed  the 
waters  and  forests  and  when  nature 
was  vast  and  terrible  to  the  lonely 
colonist. 

* 

A  Maryland  Manor 

A  HaryUiut  Uatw.   By  Frbobric  Ehokt.    Cloth, 
pp.  449,  li.SO.     New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stoke* 

Mr.  Emory  has  presented  a  very  pleas- 
ing picture  of  a  southern  homestead 
in  the  later  ante-bellum  days.  His  ad- 
miration of  the  old  slave-holding  aris- 
tocracy, faulty  and  incompetent  as  it 
was,  is  very  evident  The  action  cen- 
ters about  the  effort  of  Lawyer  Reeve, 
a  plebeian  and  parvenu,  to  gain  recog- 
nition from  the  old  families.  To  this 
end  he  marries  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
connected  family  that  had  fallen  on 
evil  days,  and  sends  his  only  son  to 
Harvard  and  later  to  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  making  him  a  gentleman. 
The  son  returns  with  all  the  external 
grace  and  polish  that  heart  could 
wish — educated  even  to  the  point  of 
being  ashamed  of  his  father.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  a  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic 
planter,  with  whom  young  Reeve 
promptly  falls  in  love.  A  second  young 
man,  6asil  Kent,  is  guilty  of  the  same 
offense.  By  the  introduction  of  a  sec- 
ond young  lady,  an  ex-actress  masque- 
rading as  the  niece  of  Colonel  Ches- 
ter, the  planter  aforesaid,  and  very 
much  in  love  with  Basil  Kent,  the 
traditional  complications  precedent  to 
matrimony  are  evolved.  The  plot  and 
characters  of  the  story  are  of  little  in- 
terest. The  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  old  south  is  fairly  well  depicted, 
something  of  its  best  and  worst  fea- 
tures have  been  preserved,  though  it  is 
evident  that  a  greater  effort  has  beeij, 
expended  on  the  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic side  of  plantation  life  than  on 
the   darker  side   of  the   picture. 


Briefer  Notices 

"The  Hall  of  Fame,"  being  the  offi- 
cial book  authorized  by  the  New  York 
university  senate  as  a  statement  of  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  of  its  history  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  year  1900,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Henry  Mitchell 
MacCracken,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  university  senate,  is  the  author. 
About  one-third  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  by  a  history  of  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
project  and  the  remainder  of  the  three 
hundred  pages  is  devoted  to  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  estimates  of  the 
men  whose  names  were  finally  selected. 
It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  electors 
that  after  some  scattering  criticism,  the 
list  is  now  granted  to  be  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made.  It  was  a  task 
that  could  have  only  criticism  at  its  end, 
but  the  amount  of  criticism  worthy  of 
notice  has  been  remarkably  small.  The 
project  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  telling  of  its  history,  and 
the  biographies  are  very  useful  in  their 
present  form.   (Cloth,  pp.  292,  $1.75.) 

In  "Some  Ill-used  Words"  Mr.  Alfred 
Ayres  has  selected  a  few  of  the  com- 
moner errors  of  speech,  and  endeavored 
to  set  his  readers  aright  regarding  them. 
At  times  the  treatise  consists  merely  of 
a  discussion  of  die  best  choice  of  words, 
but  the  chapters  upon  the  use,  of  shall, 
will,  should,  and  would,  errors  in  tense 
and  antecedent  construction,  draw  upon 
the  author's  knowledge  as  a  gram- 
marian. The  book  is  largely  composed 
of  examples  of  constructions  to  be 
avoided,  and  familiarity  with  these  ab- 
horrent examples  should  enable  readers 
of  the  book  to  escape  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
much-needed  book.  (Qoth,  pp.  343,  $1. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  cartoons  of  J.  H.  Donahey,  of  the 
Geveland  Plain  Dealer,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  Vinson  & 
Korner,  Cleveland.  That  the  editors  of 
Public  Opinion  value  Mr.  Donahe/s 
work  very  highly  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  fact  that  an  issue  of  the 
paper  rarely  appears  which  does  not 
contain  one  or  more  of  his  cartoons. 
He  has  a  style  of  his  own,  some  of  his 
conceptions  of  the  stock  features  of 
cartoons  being  wholly  original,  and  his 
composition  is  often  better  than  that 
commonly  shown  by  our  cartoonists. 
If  he  were  a  little  more  productive  of 
ideas  he  would  take  front  rank,  his 
execution  of  such  ideas  as  he  has  being 
excellent  from  every  point  of  view, 
educational  as  well  as  humorous. 
(Boards.) 

"From  a  Swedish  Homestead,"  by 
Selma  Lagerlof,  the  young  Swedish 
writer  whose  previous  work  has  shown 
such  great  capacity  for  present  and  fu- 
ture performance,  contains  fifteen  short 
tales,  most  of  them  placed  in  her  own 
country  and  times;  a  few  are  adapta- 
tions of  old  Christian  and  Pagan 
legends.  Andersen  has  made  us  fa- 
miliar with  the  possibilities  of  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  story,  but  Miss 
Lagerlof  discloses  these  possibilities  in 


a  light  doubly  beautiful  and  more 
highly  colored.  At  times  her  text  has 
the  deep  tonal  quality  of  the  Sagas. 
In  style,  atmosphere,  and  narrative,  the 
stories  are  distinguished  by  free-mov- 
ing life,  inspiring  fervor,  and  a  wide 
range  Of  emotion.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  a  book  of 
such  qualities.  (Translated  by  Jessie 
Brochner.  Cloth,  pp.  376,  $1.50.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  states  in 
his  preface  to  "When  Blades  Are  Out 
and  Love's  Afield"  that  the  real  hero 
of  his  story  is  General  Nathanael 
Greene,  that  "New  England  black- 
smith, who  so  highly  educated  himself 
that  for  relaxation  he  read  the  Latin 
poets  in  tiie  original  by  the  light  of  the 
camp  fire."  General  Greene  may  be 
the  hero,  but  the  interest  centers  in 
Lieutenant  Baird,  a  young  continental 
officer,  who  rides  swiftly,  fences  brave- 
ly, and  shoots  clear  and  straight  for  the 
glory  of  the  right  and  his  love.  As  his- 
torical portraiture  the  book  is  not  a 
success,  but  as  a  dainty  love  story  the 
book  well  repays  the  reading.  (Cloth, 
PP-  305,  $1.50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

From  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  we 
have  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Henry  P.  Wells's  "Fly-rods  and  Fly- 
tackle,"  long  a  standard  work  on  this 
subject  and  one  which  will  still  hold 
first  place  among  its  class  because  it 
does  not  shoot  (perhaps  we  should  say 
cast)  over  the  head  of  the  novice.  The 
whole  book,  covering  in  a  thorough  and 
practical  way,  hooks,  lines,  leaders, 
reels,  rods,  repairs,  casting,  and  flies 
and  fly-fishing,  has  been  rewritten  and 
much  new  matter  added.  (Cloth,  pp. 
448.  $1.75) 


Latest  Pnbltcations  Received 

THE  ABBBT  PRESS,  NBW  YORK 

BarU,  Ulysses  S.  Studies  in  Eschatolofr-  Cloth, 

Jo  cents. 

D.  APPLBTON  k  CO«  MBW  TORK 

Gordon.  Jalien.    His  Letters.   Cloth,  f  1.50. 
Paret,  J.  Parmly.    A  Woman's  Book  of  Sports. 
Cloth,  f  1.50. 

AMER.    BAPTIST    PUB.  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA 
Brooks,    Alison.    When   She   Came  to  Henelf. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

DODD,  MBAB  k  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard.   The  Crow's  Nest.   Cloth, 

Venable,  William  Henry.    A  Dream  of  Empire. 
Cloth,  «i  50. 

RBNRY  HOLT  k  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

Oxenham,  John.  Our  Lady  of  Deliverance.  Cloth, 

Maman,  Basil.   A  Daughter  of  the  Veldt  Cloth, 
<i-5o 

LOTKROP  PUB.  CO.,  BOSTON 

Tenny.E.  P.   The  Dream  of  Hy  Youth.   Cloth, 
SI. 

Peterson,  Maud  Howard,    The  Potter  and  the 
Clay :  A  Romance  of  Today.    Cloth,  ti.50. 

Alden.  Mrs.  G.  R.     Mag  and  Margaret.   Cloth, 
»i.5». 

MCCLURB,  PHILLIPS  k  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

Crowninshield,   Mrs.  Schuyler.    Valencia's  Gar- 
den.   Cloth,  Jijo,  ■ 

London,  Jack.    The  God  of  His  Fathers.    Cloth 
Si.So. 

Worcester,  Elwood.   The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Knowledge.    Clath,  #3. 

OPEN  COURT  PUB.  CO,  CHICAGO 

Berkeley,   George.    The   Principles  of  Hninaa 
Knowledge.    Paper,  50  cents. 

B.  B.  TREAT  k  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Goodrich,  W.  W.  The  Bench  and  the  Bar.  Cloth, 
SO  cents. 
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WIT  S^  HUMOR  Of  THL  MONriTI 


Her  Way 

Eyes?    Well,  no,  her  eyes  ain't  much; 

Guess  you  seen  a  lot  o'  such — 
Sort  o'  small  an'  bluey-gray. 

'T  ain't  her  eyes — ^it  's  jest  her  way. 

Hair  ain't  black,  ner  even  brown; 

Got  no  gold  upon  her  crown; 
Sort  o'  ashy,  /  should  say. 

'T  ain't  her  hair — it  's  jest  her  way. 

'Tain't  her  mouth — her  mouth  is  wide. 
Sort  o'  runs  from  side  to  side; 

See  'em  better  ev'ry  day. 
'T  ain't  her  mouth — it  's  jest  her  way. 

Nose  I  reckon  's  nothin'  grreat. 
Could  n't  even  swear  it  '  straight; 

'Fact,  I  feel  I  'm  free  to  say 
'T  ain!t  her  nose — it 's  jest  her  way. 

Love  her?  Well,  I  guess  I  do! 

Love  her  mighty  fond  and  true; 
Love  her  better  ev'ry  day; 

Dunno  why — it  's  jest  her  way. 

— Elisabeth  Sylvester,  in  the  Cen- 
htry. 

An  Experience  with  a  Family  Paper 

"Hello,  Stebbins?  What  you  sitting 
on  the  horse-block  for?"  asked  a  sym- 
pathetic neighbor. 

"Too  much  literatoor,"  groaned  Mr. 
Stebbins.  "You  see,  'twas  about  foui 
months  ago,  I  reckon,"  he  went  on, 
seeming  glad  of  a  chance  to  talk,  "thet 
a  real  pretty,  innercent-lookin'  girl 
come  along  a-huntin'  subscribers  fer  a 
sort  of  a  fambly  paper — a  real  home 
paper,  says  she,  with  somethin'  in  it  fer 
everybody  round  the  place.  Ways  fer 
the  women  to  fix  up  the  house  and 
cook.  Ways  fer  the  girls  to  make  sofy 
pillers  an'  furniture  'thout  any  expense. 
Ways  fer  the  babies  to  cut  teeth  an'  be 
fed.  An',  best  of  all,  ways  fer  the  boys 
to  'muse  'emselves  by  makin'  things 
out  o'  nothing'. 

"We  hadn't  no  babies  to  be  learnt  to 
cut  teeth,  but  we  did  hev  two  growed- 
up  girls  an'  three  boys.  It  seemed  an 
awful  lot  to  get  jest  fer  one  dollar;  so, 
dummed  ijtt  thet  I  wuz,  I  up  an'  sub- 
scribed fer  the  paper. 

"The  fust  number  wuzn't  long  in 
comin';  an'  when  I  see  'em  all  tryin' 
to  read  it  at  once,  an'  how  pleased  they 
wuz,  I  felt  just  like  one  o'  them  there 
pilanthropusts. 

"Well,  sir,  there  wuz  a  pictur'  on  the 
very  .fust  page  of  a  thingumbob  they 
called  a  cozy  corner,  an',  blame  me,  if 
them  women  didn't  go  to  work  an' 
make  one  fer  every  last  comer  in  the 
house.    They  made  'em  with  boards  and 


cracker-boxes,  an'  kivered  'em  with  ruf- 
fles of  fancy  calliker  till  they  looked  ez 
soft  an'  downy  ez  a  snow-drif  in  Jan- 
uary; but  if  they'd  'a'  made  them  there 
cozy  corners  of  cast  iron  an'  upholstered 
'em  with  carpet  tacks,  pints  up,  they 
couldn't  hev  been  much  worse  to  set 
on.  Thet's  one  reason  I'm  settin'  out 
here.  'Nother  is  I'm  tryin'  to  get  up  a 
nappytite  fer  my  victuals. 

"TTiet  there  paper  hed  picturs  of  all 
kinds  of  victuals  did  up  fancy  fer  the 
table;  an',  by  g^uml  them  picturs  looked 
good  enough  to  eat.  But  the  victuals 
themselves  I    Gosh  I 

"But  the  way  thet  paper  struck  them 
three  boys  wuz  the  worst  Gee  whiz  I 
They  wuz  a  feller  writ  a  piece  'bout 
havin'  a  circus  in  the  attic,  an'  if  thet 
didn't  jest  hit  them  boys.  Fer  four 
days  they  wuz  a-hammerin'  an'  a-sawin' 
an'  a-rigg:in'  up  ropes.  They  stole  all 
their  maw's  do'es-line  an'  most  of  the 
neighbors'  into  the  bargain,  an'  they  did 
hev  a  circus.  Then,  jest  as  we  wuz 
gettin'  used  to  hevin'  chunks  o'  plaster 
drop  ofTn  the  ceilin'  onto  our  heads, 
another  of  them  doggasted  papers  come 
along  an'  stirred  things  up  again. 

"There  wuz  recipes  fer  some  more  of 
them  back-twistin'  things,  but  they 
called  'em  ingle  nooks  this  time;   some 


more  pizen  victuals  fer  the  women  to 
cook  an'  fer  me  to  eat;  an'  fer  the 
boys  directions  fer  makin'  a  workshop 
in  the  cellar. 

"Them  dratted  boys  sawed  the  han- 
dle ofTo  the  hoe  an'  th'  pitchfork  to 
make  a  tool-rack;  cut  up  the  bam 
door  fer  a  work-bench,  an'  spent  all 
the  money  in  their  missionary  box  fer 
nails. 

"Things  went  along  that  way  fer 
about  four  weeks,  an'  then  another  one 
of  them  papers  come.  The  women  fell 
to  makin'  easy-chairs  out  o'  barrels — 
I'm  lame  in  ev'ry  j'int  from  tryin'  to  set 
in  the  one  they  were  kind  enough  to 
make  fer  me — an'  I  hed  to  send  fer  the 
doctor  Hckity-split  before  I'd  et  more'n 
a  quarter  of  a  page  of  the  last  dose  of 
fancy  dishes;  but,  as  usual,  it  wuz  the 
boys  thet  got  th'  most  good  from  thet 
there  fambly  paper. 

"This  time  there  wuz  nothin'less  than 
directions  fer  makin'  a  menagerie  in  the 
back  yard.  Gee  I  how  them  boys  did 
work.  They  made  coops  an'  cages  all 
the  way  acrost  the  lot,  usin'  up  th'  rest 
of  the  barn  fer  lumber.  Then  they 
went  on  a  hunt  fer  live  critters  to  put  in 
'em.  If  them  boys  left  anythin'  of  the 
kind  runnin'  round  loose  I  dun'no' 
what  it  could  'a'  been..  Dummed  if 
them  boys  didn't  steal  Dr.  Korkem- 
berry's  two  white  bosses  an'  paint 
stripes  on  one  of  'em  fer  a  zebry  an' 
spots  on  t'other  fer  a  giraSt  It  cost 
me  $2.25  fer  turpentine  to  clean  the 
paint  off  them  critters,  an'  it  ain't  all  off 
yit. 

"Now,  this  here's  the  reason  of  all 
why  I'm  a-settin'  out  here  dallyin'. 
This  here  is  the  day  fer  thet  paper  to 
come,  an'  the  folks  inside  are  'all  await- 
in'  fer  it.  This  here  is  the  day  thet  thet 
paper  won't  come." — Cakkoll  Watson 
Rankin,  in  Harper's  Magasine. 


'  If  •froiiiK,  old  chappia." 


lawBinc,  old  chappio.' 
"  Baao  thick,  old  chappie  ?» 
"  Vaath,  thick  ath  thin,  old  chappie." 
"  Feel  bottah,  old  chappie  ?" 
"  Doa't  knew,  old  chappie ;  doctor  hathoH 


come  yet."— ScrthMT*/  MfMim*. 
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MONDAY,   MAY    13 

Domestic. — ^The  president  made  a 
brief  visit  to  San  Jos6,  where  he  ad- 
dressed a  large  crowd The  report  of 

the  special  commission  that  visited 
Washington  was  laid  before  the  Cuban 
constitutional  convention,  in  Havana; 
it  favored,  but  did  not  recommend,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Piatt  amendment;  the 
convention  referred  the  report  to  its 
committee  on  relations,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  recommendations 
promptly The  war  department  is- 
sued an  order  fixing  the  strength  of 
the  regular  army  on  a  peace  basis  at 

77,287 Twenty-four  lives   were   lost 

by  the  sinking  of  the  Tennessee  river 
steamer  City  of  Paducah  in  the  Missis- 
stppiu>ff  the  Illinois  shore. 

F^EiGN. — The  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  replied  to  the  demands  of 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  for  in- 
demnity, and  while  pleading  diminished 
revenues,  agree  to  make  monthly  pay- 
ments in  settlement  of  the  claims  made 
against  the  government  until  the  debt 
shall  be  extinguished.  ...The  army  re- 
organization scheme  of  Secretary  Brod- 
rick  was  laid  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  attacked  by  the  opposi- 
tion leader.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 

nerman More  arrests  are  reported  in 

Russia,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  the  empire  is 
spreading In  a  twenty-mile  triangu- 
lar race  the  new  Shamrock  was  beaten 
by  the  old  Shamrock  by  five  minutes 
and  five  seconds. 

TUESDAY,  MAY    I4 

Domestic. — P  resident  McKinley 
made  his  o£Scial  entry  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  features  of  the  day  being  a 
parade  through  the  principal  streets  and 

a  public  reception  in  the  evening 

The  Manila  detective  force  has  broken 
up  a  band  of  American  brigands  that 
had  been  operating  north  of  the  city, 
committing  all  manner  of  outrages. . . . 
It  was  announced  in  Washington  that 
Chili  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  forthcoming  Pan-American 
congress.  .  .  .The  Twenty-third  regi- 
ment, of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Tenth  bat- 
talion, of  Albany,  were  ordered  out  by 
Governor  Odell  to  protect  property 
and  suppress  rioting  at  Albany;  the 
situation  in  connection  with  the  street 

railway  strike  is  very  grave Captain 

A.  U.  Betts,  of  the  Forty-seventh  in- 
fantry, was  appointed  civil  governor  of 
Albay  province. 

Foreign.  —  The  British  government 
opposes  an  increase  in  the  Chinese  im- 
port tariff  in  order  to  aid  expenses  in 
paying  the   indemnity,   unless   further 


privileges  are  granted  to  foreign  trade; 
Germany  is  willing  to  accept  China's 
offer The  Spanish  cabinet  has  de- 
cided to  end  the  state  of  siege  in  Bar- 
celona and  to  restore  the  constitutional 
guarantees  there. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  I5 

Domestic.  —  The  serious  illness  of 
Mrs.  McKinley  caused  the  president  to 
abandon  his  proposed  trip  to  the  north- 
west  A  majority  of  the  Cuban  con- 
stitutional convention's  committee  on 
American  relations  voted  to  accept  the 

Piatt  amendment Puerto  Rico  trade 

returns  show  that  a  large  part  of  the 
island's   products    continue    to    go    to 

Europe The  Ohio  supreme  court  has 

sustained  the  anti-lynching  law  which 
holds  the  county  accountable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $5,000  damages. 

Foreign. — ^The  porte  has  replied  to 
the  embassies  regarding  the  postal 
question;  a  change  in  the  system  is 
again  asked M.  Monis,  French  min- 
ister of  justice,  has  been  accused  of 
official  irregularities.  .  .  .Marquis  de 
Lur-Saluces,  a  banished  French  royal- 
ist, has  created  a  sensation  by  returning 
to  Paris The  house  of  commons  re- 
jected the  bill  amending  legal  procedure 
in  Ireland. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16 

Domestic. — Riotous  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  Albany;  soldiers  f  the  Twen- 
ty-third regiment  attacked  in  a  car  by  a 
mob  fired  on  the  crowd;  three  men 
were  struck  by  bullets;  two  of  them 
were    prominent    merchants,    and   one 

died  from  his  wounds The  Rev.  Dr. 

Henry  C.  Minton,  of  California,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceiving 276  votes,  to  237  for  Dr.  George 
T.  Purves,  of  the  Fifth  avenue  church, 

New     York The     order    declaring 

martial  law  at  Jacksonville  was  re- 
voked, and  the  saloons  of  the  city  were 
reopened  in  the  daytime. 

Foreign. — In  the  house  of  commons 
Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme  of  army  re- 
form was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  305  to 
163. .  ..Failure  of  the  spring  crops  is 
being  severely  felt  in  India  and  381,000 
persons  are  receiving  relief It  is  re- 
ported at  Rome  that  French  troops 
have  taken  possession  of  the  Oasis  of 
Ghadames,  which  gives  them  practical 
control  of  Tripoli. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  I7 

Domestic.  —  In  Zambeles  province, 
Luzon,    the   rebel    General    Mascardo 

with  a  large  force  has  surrendered 

No  settlement  has  been  reached  in  the 
strike  at  Albany,  but  there  was  no 
further  violence,  the  cars  being  oper- 
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ated  under  protection  of  troops,  more 
non-union  men  being  set  at  work,  and 
the  Ninth  regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  reach- 
ing the  city;   the  second  victim  of  the 

shooting  died Radical  changes  were 

proposed  in  the  Connecticut  corpora- 
tion law Mrs.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  wife 

of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  died 
at  her  home,  in  Washington. 

Foreign. — Reports  from  British  con- 
suls in  Japan  show  the  foreign  trade 
conditions  of  the  islands  to  be  unsatis- 
factory; American  commerce  is  dis- 
placing the  business  of  rival  nations  in 

Japan Two     French    cruisers    have 

appeared  at  Tangier  to  enforce  a  settle- 
ment  of   claims   against    Morocco 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  trial  be- 
fore the  French  senate,  as  a  high  court, 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lur-Saluces,  who 
returned  to  Paris  from  exile  in  Brus- 
sels. 

SATURDAY,  may  i8 

Domestic— President  McKinley  at- 
tended the  launchmg  of  the  battleship 
Ohio  and  made  a  speech  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Union  iron  works. . . . 
Two  regiments  of  volunteers  sailed 
from  Manila  for  home  on  the  trans- 
ports Hancock,  Buford,  and  Astee 

A  special  commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate   the    financial    condition    of 

Havana  made  its  report Efforts  to 

reach  a  compromise  basis,  by  the  Cu- 
ban committee  on  relations  failed 

The  strike  of  the  Albany  street  railway 
employees  was  settled  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  employees, 

and  the  troops  started  for  home Dr. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  church.  New  York,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Naples. 

Foreign.  —  Radical  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
household  in  England..  ..Two  direc- 
tors of  a  mortgage  bank  in  Berlin  have 
been  arrested The  Colombian  gov- 
ernment has  placed  an  export  tax  of 
$20  a  head  on  cattle Eclipse  ob- 
servations made  at  Sumatra,  Mauritius, 
and  elsewhere  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful,  o\fring  to   cloudy   weather 

The  Ottoman  government  has  pro- 
hibited the  entry  of  typewriters  into 
Turkey. 

SUNDAY,  MAY   Ip 

Domestic. — All  the  preparations  for 
the  formal  exercises  of  the  opening  of 
the  Pan-American  fair  were  completed 
at  Buffalo. 

Foreign. — ^The  anniversary  of  the 
shooting  of  Communists  was  celebrated 
by  revolutionary  groups  of  Paris,  who 
deposited  wreaths   in    Pere   la   Chaise 

cemetery In  the  matter  of  the  for- 

eig:n  post-offices  the  porte  has  yielded 
completely  to  the  demands  of  the  am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople...  .Hos- 
tilities have  been  suspended  in  Colom- 
bia and  the  government  is  negotiating 
terms  of  peace  with  the  rebels Elec- 
tions to  the  chamber  of  deputies  were 
held  in  Spain. 

Lives  of  billionaires  remind  us 
That  we've  got  to  own  the  stock 

If  we  want  to  leave  behind  us 
Libraries  on  every  block. 

—Chicago  Timts-Herald. 
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iTKe  ]i§Kt  fKat 
t\evcr  fail* 


la  iho  one  ll(fht  you  citn  ub« 

.hiring  tti^  worm  iiiunlliK  with  genuine 

comfort.       Its  cutiiparativply    litlla    heat 

tOfTPther  with  the  liul«  Bitruuou  it  rMjulrea, 

'      make*  It  Iha  nk-al  warm   wenlhw  UkIiL     M«ny 

8C1MEK  HUMKSarecinlpiwJ  *ilh  It  to  the  excla- 

I    lion  of  :ilt<>Lh(;rlIhiiulnntioii.     White  mora  brilliaut  thoa 

I  (u  or  (electricity,  It  never   Bmoke«,  smells  or  gtta  out  ol 

'     order;!*  lighted  noil  extln^Lshed  aseiuily  as  ^^su,  wad 

bams  but    about   IS    c«uts'    worth   of  oil   a  month. 

Thoaaanda  are  In  use  io  homes,  storva,  churches, 

ofllcea,   halls,  factories,    eta.      Our  catalogtw 

V.  v.,  showa&ll  th«  stylea  from|].80iip. 

Stint  on  ri:ii]uest. 

The  ANQLE  LAMP  CO. 

leFABK  PLACE,  .\F.W  YOIIK, 


This  lamp  Is  sold  on  the  uncondl- 
tlonBLl  guarantee  that  it  w^lll  be 
found  as  represented^  or  money 
will  be  refunded.  You  ca.n  try  It 
without  o^  pa-rtlcle  of  risk.    ^  ^ 


A.  Handy  Binder,  holding 
one  volume  of  PUBLIC 
OPINIOJr,  sent  portpaid 
ter  60  cents. 


The  Business  Sitnstlon 

Salacted  and  Condensed  for  Pmuc     OriHiOM 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Dmm't  Jtnitm,  New  York,  May  18 

Crop  reports  continue  in  the  main  fa- 
vorable, and  ease  in  the  money  mar- 
ket returned  to  encourage  business  en- 
terprise which  looked  aghast  at  the  col- 
lapse of  stock  speculation.  The  calmer 
tone  in  securities  is  welcomed  in  all  di- 
rections. As  against  the  favorable  de- 
velopments referred  to  there  is  but  one 
adverse  factor,  and  the  labor  disturb- 
ances in  several  quarters  are  not  consid- 
ered likely  to  be  a  long-continued  draw- 
back, and  promise  not  to  very  generally 
affect  the  trades  involved.  Speculation 
has  made  bank  clearings  at  New  York 
extremely  heavy,  a  gain  of  152.8  per 
cent  being  shown  as  compared  with 
1900,  and  105.0  per  cent  over  1899,  while 
outside  New  York  there  are  gains  of 
29.5  per  cent  over  1900  and  31. 1  per  cent 
over  1899.  Railway  earnings  also  con- 
tinue increasing,  the  first  week  of  May 
showing  a  gain  of  10.5  per  cent  over  last 
year,  and  24.2  per  cent  over  1899. 

IRON    AND    STEEL 

Less  urgency  for  early  delivery  of 
iron  and  steel  products  was  reported  at 
manufacturing  centers,  and  overworked 
operators  expressed  relief  rather  than 
disappointment  at  the  more  quiet  condi- 
tion. With  mills  assured  of  activity  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  year,  and  some 
uncertainty  regarding  the  labor  organi- 
zations' attitude  on  the  wage  schedule, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  let  new  engage- 
ments wait  as  long  as  possible.  Un- 
usual activity  is  seen  in  agricultural 
supplies,  and  some  noteworthy  ship- 
ments were  reported  during  the  week, 
while  makers  of  this  class  of  machinery 
purchase  freely  of  bar  iron. 

COTTON 

Cotton  failed  to  maintain  the  small 
advance  made  at  the  close  of  last  week, 
liberal  port  receipts  promptly  restoring 
the  lowest  quotation  of  the  season.  Yet 
there  is  more  encouragement  than  at 
any  time  recently  in  the  size  of  ex- 
ports and  purchases  by  domestic  mills. 
In  the  cotton  goods  market  conserva- 
tism is  still  displayed  by  buyers,  and 
lower  prices  are  looked  for  in  some 
directions.  There  has  been  more  busi- 
ness in  the  retail  trade  with  better 
weather  conditions,  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  reflected  in  other  divisions. 

WHEAT  AND  CORir 

Both  wheat  and  corn  continue  to  sell 
at  more  than  ten  cents  a  bushel  above 
the  price  at  this  date  last  year,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  speculative  options  are 
much  wider.     Contracts  in  May  corn 
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84  ADAMS  STREET,      CfflCAGO,  ILL. 


NEVER  HAD 
AN  EQUAL, 

Competent  judges  say  that  the  Fan. 
American  Exposition  will  be  superior 
to  anything  of  its  kind  ever  seen  on 
this  continent,  and  it  is  within  12 
hours'  ride  of  over  forty  million  peo- 
ple. How  can  it  fail  to  be  a  success 
when  you  consider  that  it  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES, 

which  comprise  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Boston  &  Albany,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, Lake  Shore,  Big  Four,  Pittsbtirg 
&  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Railways. 

For  a  «opr  of  tho  Naw  Tork  Contnl's  Pan- 
Amortcan  Exposition  Folder.  "Four  Track 
8arl.li "  No.  15,  wad  a  poatago  •tamp  to  G«or^ 
H.  Dant.ls,  Oanatal  PaMancar  Agant,  N.ir 
York  Central  Railroad,  OranCOantial  Matloa, 
New  York. 
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A  CHARMING  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  Stori  of  a  European  Tour 

By  JULIA  OLARK  HALLAM. 

Profawly  Illustrated.   Second,  revised  and  en- 
lused  edition.    lamo,  300  pstges,  fi-So. 

"A  mtit  tuittiU  ampanint  ta  Buedihtr." 

"/  kav/tmmd  U  met  »H  my  h—k  U  Uy  ttmm 
tmtuuhtd^' 

Hailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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"Electric   Light   Home" 
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"  How  to  Make  an  Electric  Fan  ** 

Price,  Ten  Cents,  PosTTAin. 
Everyone  alioold  learn  all  about  the  Bucinatinff 
business  profession  Clectrloity  which,  althoogH 
practically  in  its  infoncy,  now  offers  an  inexhaustible 
Held  tor  practical  and  intellectual  advancement,  and 
becomes  the  basts  of  all  modem  science  and  industry. 
That  you  may  acquire  instruction  in  comprehensive 
language,  simple,  explicit,  and  direct,  I  recommend 
my  liltle  book,  which  in  plain  langunee  Ts&oKea 
EfleotrloHy.  (I'be  third  and  fourth  editions  sold 
out  in  ten  weeks^  Fiflh  edition  nnw  ready  and  mailed 
for  ten  ceou.  Five  Medals  received  in  Europe  and 
America.    Address, 

JAS.  H.  MASON,  Inventor, 
153  Nmmm  StMM.  New  Yoik  Cll*w 

»«T«»USHEt>  188^. 

Beading  Stand  and 
evolvii^  Book  Case 

Shelves     ....  15x15  i& 

Adjustable  Top    .  14x18  ** 

Between  Shelves  la  •' 

Heiglitfrom  Floor  la  *' 

Height  Over  All  34  •' 

All  Hard  Wood  WeU 
Finished. 

Shelf  room  6  ft.  Recoenized 
all  over  the  Civilized  World 
unequalled  as  an  Office  or 
Library  article.  Over  50,- 
000  now  used  by-  Editors, 
Hankers,  Officials,  the  Pro- 
fession and  Business  Men. 
_  ^-Ti^^^^--»  —  Used  for  Reading  Stand, 
*^1^^^^^  Dictionary  Stand,  Music 
^^^BL  Stand,  Atlas  Stand,  Album 

^^HV^^^  Stand,  Bible  Stand,    Dlrec- 

^^^9^^^^         tory    Stand,  Lecture  Stand, 
^W^        U  .m.  ^^         Parlor  Stand,  Library  Stand, 
^K^        "^      ^^AOffice  Stand,  Checker  Stand, 
^^^  ^*^^^5elorCard  Stand,  Revdv- 

ing  Case  for  Reference.  Law,  Medical  and  Rclifiicti* 
Books.  Just  what  every  Professional  and  Bu  inc »s 
Uaa  needs  for  Books  of  Reference. 

ADDKBSS: 

Bradford  Hartley 

26-38  Downlos  St.  New  York 
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have  been  closed  at  phenomenal  prices, 
owing  to  clever  manipulation  at  Chica- 
go, and  next  crop  options  are  sus- 
tained beyond  the  prices  warranted  by 
encouraging  crop  reports.  More  for- 
eign inquiry  for  corn  increased  Atlan- 
tic exports  for  the  week  to  2,458,681 
bushels,  against  only  1,211,244  in  the 
previous  week,  but  the  movement  is 
still  far  below  the  figures  of  a  year  ago, 
when  3,532,458  bushels  went  abroad. 
Wheat  goes  out  in  greater  volume  than 
a  year  ago,  but  flour  shipments  are 
comparatively  light. 

STAPiLE  PKICKS 

^*y  i7i  >9oi.    ittyf  x8, 190a 

2°"V 'Wht.  *rint %i^ySAi.f^  »M5(a>«3,4S 

Wheat,  No.  s  red fejic.  78HC. 

Corn,  No.  ■  mixed soKc.  4>)<c. 

Uau,No.a 337(<=-  eTC- 

Rye,  No.  3  Wescein &fec.  6iMe. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 8  i-i6c.  9kc 

Print  cloths,  64x64 •  a-i6c.  3MC. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X 13^3^0.  4®99C 

Wool,  No.  I  cmbg as(Sa6c,  33®34C 

Pork  mess  new f i5(S)|i6  |i3.as(SM3 

Lard, prime,  cont't 8.30c.  MOC. 

Butter,  ex.  creamenr......         loc.  aoc. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.  O.F....      lo^c.  loc 

Sugar,  cen  tr  if.  96° 4  9-3ac.  4  is-i6c. 

Sugar,  eranulated S.4SC.  5.>5C 

CoBee,  No.  7  j  ob'e  lota  ..        6>tc.  8c. 

Petroleum,  nd  gal.  7.asc.  8.60c 

*lron.  Best,   pig |io.7S(S(i7  tta4.oo 

*Sieel  b  illets,  ton |24.sa(lS^s  #31.00 

Steelrailt     |a8.oo  ^jfi"^ 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb 17/MC.  x6.87^c 

Lead,lb    ^.yi\ic  4.aoc. 

Tin,lb     36.95c.  a8/>sc, 

*Pittaburx.    tOutside  quotations. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Foreign  commerce  in  April,  as  shown 
by  the  official  report,  was  most  satis- 
factory. Merchandise  exports  were 
valued  at  $120,780,590,  exceeding  the 
same  month  of  any  other  year,  and  im- 
ports were  worth  $76,750,982.  Except- 
ing March,  1900,  no  other  month  in 
recent  years  reported  such  heavy  re- 
ceipts, still  the  balance  in  favor  of  this 
country  amounted  to  $44,029,608,  while 
for  the  last  twelve  months  there  is  due 
this  nation  from  foreign  debtors  $673,- 
637,220.  Exports  of  domestic  products 
in  April  were  slightly  smaller  than  in 
March;  gains  in  breadstufTs  and  oil 
being  more  than  neutralized  by  losses 
in  cotton  and  provisions.  Foreign 
trade  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
first  half  of  May  makes  a  splendid 
showing,  exports  for  the  second  week 
being  valued  at  $12,990,410,  and  for 
two  weeks  exceeding  last  year  by  $2,- 
285.647,  while  the  gain  in  imports 
amounts  to  $2,396,847. 

FAILURES 

Liabilities  of  failures  in  two  weeks 
of  May  were  $3,414,012,  of  which  $1,- 
062,587  were  in  manufacturing,  $1,445,- 
462  in  trading,  and  $905,963  in  other 
commercial  lines.  In  the  same  weeks 
last  year  defaults  were  $6,255,969.  Fail- 
ures for  the  week  numbered  177  in  the 
United  States  against  177  last  year,  and 
19  in  Canada  against  30  last  year. 

4> 

PioMicial 

THE   HONir  XAIKKT 
Brmdttr—et,  New  York,  Ma?  i8 

Heavy  liquidation  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket reduced  the  volume  of  outstanding 
loans,  and  the  quiet  feeling  in  specula- 
tive circles  which  has  followed  the  panic 
of  last  week  diminishes  the  demand  for 
money.  The  banks  at  New  York  also 
gained  considerably  from  the  interior 


TIT'OULD  you  rather  buy 
^^  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth's 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 

much.     It  costs   more  than  common 

glass ;   and  may  be,   he  thinks  tough 

glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

'  Our  "Index"  deactibea  all  lamps  and  tbdr 
rtttr  cUmneya.  With  it  you  can  always  ords 
ke  light  size  and  ihape  of  chimney  for  any  Umi^ 


_..    _        itmney  1 

'•luiu  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 
Addnn  Macbbtk,  Pittsburgh,  9^ 
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Summer  Underwear 

and 

Hosiery. 

Men's,  Women's,  Children's 
Light  and  Medium  Weight  UNDERWEAR. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Hose  and  Half  Hose, 

Lisle   Thread    Hosiery  and  Half  Hose, 

Best  English,  French  and  Swiss 

Underwear  and  Hosiery. 

Shetland   Wool   Spencers. 
Golf  Hose. 


NEW  YORK. 


Soda  Water  in 
Yovr  Own  Home 

AT  ONi:  CENT  A   GLASS 

You  can  have  a  complete  Soda  Fountain  at 
trifling  expense  in  your  home.    Consists  of  a 

Spe^rklets 

apparatus  for  making  all  drinks  sparkling.  It 
Is  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
ibr  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  as  efTecti  vely 
as  though  you  owned  a  $1,000  Soda  Fountain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  130,000  country 
homes  we  make  this  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottle,  with  syphon,  complete 
1  boxes  of  SPARKLETS,  ten  in  a  box 
bottle  of  Root  Beer  Extract,  pure  syrup 
"         Gingfr  Ale       "  " 

••  Vamlla  "  " 

••  Sarsaparilla      "  ** 

"         Raspberry        "  " 

"         Strawberry       "  " 

<<        Vichy  Tablets   .    (4o{nbotae) 
"         Citrate  Magnesia  Tablets    " 

Regular  price,  -     $5  00 

Introductory  price  to  the 
firat  xco,ooo,    ...      $3  00 

Delivered,  expressa^e  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  oT  these 
add  5o  cents  for  additional  expressa^e. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  difierent  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  your  taste,  at  aver- 
age cost  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

^~In  addition  to  making  the  finest  soda  in 
the  world,  SPARKLETS  will  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  all  germs  and 
clear  impurities  from  unhealthy  water.  You 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one.  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  orany  con-. 
Tenient  way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
home. 
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25th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 
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movement,  and  little  importance  was 
attached  to  the  shipment  of  some  $2,- 
000,000  gold  to  Europe.  The  net  gain 
to  the  banks  from  all  sources  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $6,000,000  for  the  week, 
and  a  favorable  showing  is  expected  in 
today's  averages.  Call-loan  rates  on 
Monday  were  held  at  6@7  per  cent,  but 
later  in  the  week  the  pressure  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  liberal  sup- 
plies, combined  with  the  slack  demand, 
carried  rates  down  to  as  low  as  2  per 
cent,  though  in  some  cases  6  per  cent 
was  paid,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  Wall  street  borrowing  was  effected 
at  4^@5  per  cent.  Time  money  was  in 
increased  supply,  with  a  small  inquiry, 
the  figures  named  being  4^@5  per  cent 
for  thirty  to  sixty  day  arrangements 
and  4@4^  per  cent  for  three  to  six 
months.  The  supply  of  commercial 
paper  is  quite  small,  and  the  buying  de- 
mand rather  restricted,  though  local  in- 
stitutions are  more  inclined  to  purchase. 
Rates  are  based  on  4@45^  per  cent  for 
double  names. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  are  $29,620,067  less 
than  last  week,  but  104.5  Pcr  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  this  week  a  year  ago.  The  total 
at  eighty-three  cities  is  $3,413,468,591. 
Outside  of  New  York  clearings  are 
27.7  per  cent  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Payments  against  large  purchases  of 
Northern  Pacific  stocks  in  London  are 
presumed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  firmness  of  exchange  this  week.  It 
is  also  understood  that  preparations  at 
Paris  for  the  floating  of  a  large  new 
Russian  loan  have  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal of  some  important  foreign 
credits,  and,  as  the  New  York  money 
market  quickly  became  easy  after  the 
panic  of  last  week,  there  was  no  obsta- 
cle to  a  rise  of  exchange  rates  or  to  the 
gold  exports  which  were  produced.  The 
withdrawals  of  gold  for  shipment  to 
Paris  by  Thursday's  steamer  were  $2,- 
200,000  in  amount  and  $250,000  was  also 
taken  for  shipment  today.  In  these,  as 
in  former  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
the  gold  is  believed  to  go  to  the  French 
capital  for  account  of  London.  The 
shipments  were  rendered  feasible  by 
the  large  purchasing  of  bills  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  last  week  and  on 
Monday.  Posted  rates  were  marked  up 
Yi  cent  to  4.85@4.88^,  and  actual  quo- 
tations for  sight  sterling  rose  to  4.88^ 
©48854. 

THE   STOCK    MARKET 

All  through  this  week  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  been  experiencing  various 
stages  which  usually  follow  a  condition 
of  panic  like  that  which  existed  ten 
days  ago.  The  volume  of  transactions 
have  fallen  off  sharply  and  only  became 
comparatively  active  when  heavy  liqui- 
dation was  in  progress,  as  was  the  case 
on  Tuesday.  The  public  has  become 
sold  out  and  has  little  appetite  for 
speculation,  and  Wall  street  has  been 
adjusting  losses  and  the  other  compli- 
cations which  resulted  from  the  severe 
and  swift  decline.  There  is  buying  of 
good  stocks  by  investors  on  what  have 
seemed  to  be  favorable  terms,  but  thesi 
are  outright  purchases,  and  even  the 
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news  that  a  substantial  settlement  or 
differences  had  been  made  between  the 
parties  to  the  Northern  Pacific  contest 
failed  to  stimulate  public  speculation. 
In  the  first  two  days  of  the  week  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  governed  by 
two  leading  factors,  the  position  in 
London  and  the  completion'  of  the 
local  liquidation  of  a  pressing  char- 
acter, and  the  most  sensational  move- 
ment in  prices  for  the  week  was  in 
Union  Pacific  common,  which,  after 
dropping  from  123J4  to  9S54,  suddenly 
rallied  up  to  109. 

It  was  noted  that  considerable  invest- 
ment buying  made  its  appearance  in 
New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  high-grade  dividend  payers,  and 
that  the  absorption  of  Rock  Island 
shares  rendered  that  security  scarce  in 
the  market,  while  St.  Paul  was  strong 
and  advanced  to  162  on  good  buying. 
This  was  ascribed  to  the  supposed 
chance  of  a  deal  between  the  St.  Paul 
and  Northwestern  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. Burlington,  after  selling  down  to 
189^1  rallied  to  198^  on  the  assurances 
now  pven  that  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  with  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
will  now  go  through  without  opposition. 

4> 

Various  Topics 

The  present  condition  of  winter 
wheat,  namely,  94.1  per  cent,  has  not 
been  exceeded  since  May  i,  1891,  when 
it  stood  97.9  per  cent. 

Minister  Hart,  at  Bogota,  has  noti- 
fied the  state  department  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  has  placed  an  ex- 
port duty  of  $20  per  head  on  cattle,  of 
which  Cuba  is'  a  large  buyer. 

Shipments  of  hard  coal  over  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  in  the  present 
year  to  May  11  are  reported  at  1,724,- 
341  tons,  against  1,456,403  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1900;  soft-coal  ship- 
ments were  7,457.784  tons,  against  7,- 
ao4,i25  tons  in  1900,  and  the  total  coal 
and  coke  tonnage  so  far  in  1901  is  12,- 
129,194  tons,  against  11,988,261  tons  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  London  stock  exchange  was 
closed  on  May  18,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  its  founda- 
tion stone.  The  foundation  of  the 
London  stock  exchange,  in  Capel  court, 
the  residence  of  the  lord  mayor.  Sir 
William  Capel,  in  1504,  was  laid  on 
May  18,  1801.  It  was  stated  on  the  first 
stone  that  the  public  debt  was  then 
£552,730,924  ($2,763,654,620). 

Trade  between  Liege  in  Belgium  and 
the  United  States  is  undergoing  impor- 
tant changes,  generally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  according  to  Consul 
Winslow.  The  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods  there  is  several  times 
as  great  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  in  a 
Liege  shop  window  a  show  card  bear- 
ing the  word  "Americaine."  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  articles  are  imita- 
tions. Goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  meet  with  a  much  more 
ready  sale  than  formerly,  and  usually 
at  a  considerable  advance  in  price, 
since  their  great  superiority  has  come 
to  be  so  generally  recognized. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  Again 

Vice-President  Tkiodokb  Roosbvblt,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  May  20 

To  you  of  the  republics  south  of  us  I  wish  to  say 
a  special  word.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  invoked 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  any  one  of  us  here  on  this 
continent  at  the  expense  of  any  one  else  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  great  inter- 
national Pan-American  policy,  vital  to  the  interests  of 
all  of  us.  The  United  States  has,  and  ought  to  have, 
and  must  ever  have,  only  the  desire  to  see  her  sister 
republics  in  the  western  hemisphere  continue  to 
flourish,  and  the  determination  that  no  one  world 
power  shall  acquire  new  territory  here  on  this  western 
continent.  We  of  the  two  Americas  must  be  left  to 
work  out  our  own  salvation  along  our  own  lines ;  and 


if  we  are  wise  we  will  make  it  understood  as  a  car- 
dinal feature  of  our  joint  foreign  policy  that  on  the 
ope  hand  we  will  not  submit  to  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment on  this  continent  by  any  old  world  power;  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  among  ourselves  each  nation 
must  scrupulously  regard  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  others,  so  that  instead  of  any  one  of  us  com- 
mitting the  criminal  folly  of  trying  to  rise  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  neighbors  we  shaJl  all  strive  upward  in 
honest  and  manly  brotherhood,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Exposition 

To  you  of  the  central  and  the  southern  continent 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  say,  if  they  could 
speak  with  a  single  voice,  that  they  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  to  strengthen  all  the  bonds  which  connect 
them  with  your  republics.  We  desire  nothing  that  is 
yours.  We  ask  only  for  your  friendship,  for  your 
commerce,  and  for  your  good  will. 

The  Central  American  canal  is  as  important  to 
you  as  to  us.  That  canal  we  are  prepared  to  build  at 
our  own  expense.  That  canal  we  intend  to  control, 
not  in  our  own  interests  alone,  but  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  states  of  both  continents.  It  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can canal,  and  the  United  States  is  abundantly  able 
to  alone  guarantee  its  neutrality,  to  require  no  help 
financially  or  politically  from  any  country,  and  to  pro- 
tect it  for  the  benefit  of  America  and  of  the  world. 

We  ask  you  also — and  this  is  more  important  than 
anything  else — to  stand  by  us  in  the  unswerving  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  That  doctrine  is 
that  no  possession  now  held  by  Europe  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed, but  that  Europe  is  to  acquire  no  new  pos- 
sessions and  to  extend  no  old  ones.  Under  no  pre- 
tense can  we  of  the  American  hemisphere  suffer  Eu- 
rope to  enter  in  and  establish  colonies  or  seek  to  par- 
tition Central  or  South  America.  We  can  not — ^wc 
will  not — ^permit  any  great  military  power  to  enter 
this  hemisphere,  settle  down  by  our  firesides,  force  us 
to  create  great  standing  armies,  and  from  some  point 
of  vantage  offer  an  eternal  menace  to  our  peace. 

When  Spain  sued  for  peace  we  could  have  de- 
manded from  her  an  island  which  would  have  given  us 
a  naval  station  in  European  waters,  but  we  made  no 
such  request.  In  return,  we  say  no  European  power 
shall  come  in  here.  Under  no  conditions,  under  no 
stress  of  circumstances  can  the  smallest  island  or  the 
most  barren  promontory  on  either  continent  ever  be 
ceded  or  sold  to  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

This  danger  is  real.  It  can  not  be  warded  off  by 
brave  words,  by  Fourth  of  July  orations,  or  by  con- 
fident boasting  of  our  strength  and  resources.  It  can 
only  be  avoided  by  a  thorough  agreement  among  all 
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American  states  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  by 
unceasing  watchfulness,  complete  preparation,  and  the 
most  absolute  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Press  Comment 

Chicago  (111.)  Evining  Post  (Rep.) 

It  was  certainly  an  appropriate  and  opportune  sub- 
ject which  Senator  Lodge  had  chosen  for  the  chief 
oration  of  dedication  day  of  the  Pan-American  ex- 
position. In  these  days  of  international  unrest,  of 
vague  talk  of  trade  combinations  against  the  United 
States  and  alleged  colonial  designs  of  European 
powers  an  appeal  to  Central  and  South  America  in 
behalf  of  the  true  policy  for  the  entire  western  hemis- 
phere is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The  pretty  plain 
statements  made  by  the  senator  will  doubtless  be  duly 
noted  and  digested  by  the  diplomatic  circles  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Let  Europe  continue  to  send  her 
surplus  population  to  this  hemisphere,  but  they  can 
not  come  as  "colonists."  Neither  Germany  nor  Great 
Britain  will  be  permitted  to  acquire  territory  and 
"colonize"  it.  Brazil  vriU  be  guarded  as  Venezuela 
has  been  and  as  the  Caribbean  sea  is  and  will  be.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  beea  discussing  the  pos- 
sible transfer  of  the  Danish  islands  to  Germany,  Sen- 
ator Lodge  made  this  unequivocal  decUuation: 
"Under  no  conditions,  under  no  stress  of  circum- 
stances, can  the  smallest  island  or  the  most  barren 
promontory  on  either  continent  ever  be  ceded  or  sold 
to  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe." 

New  York  Evening  />M/(Ind.) 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Monroe  doctrine,  except 
as  Lodge  slips  it  in,  which  would  prevent  Venezuela 
from  leasing  to  Germany  a  barren  island  for  a  coal- 
ing station?  Not  a  word.  "Interposition  for, the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  or  controlling"  vras  the  thing 
President  Monroe  could  not  allow  European  nations 
to  attempt  in  South  America.  But  to  pay  good  money 
for  the  use  of  an  untenanted  rock  in  the  ocean,  with 
the  entire  consent  of  the  owner,  is  neither  oppression 
nor  control.  If  the  growing  needs  of  German  com- 
merce, and  the  convenience  of  her  cruisers,  make  it 
worth  while  to  dump  a  lot  of  coal  on  an  island  in  the 
Caribbean  sea,  the  Monroe  doctrine  gives  us  no  more 
title  to  object  to  it  than  does  the  Kantian  doctrine  of 
space  and  time.  And  why  should  a  foreign  coaling- 
station  thousands  of  miles  from  us — Lodge's  "fireside," 
we  know,  is  in  the  tropics,  but  the  rest  of  us  are  more 
at  home  further  north — ^be  an  "eternal  menace  to  our 
peace?"  Is  our  own  coaling-station  off  the  Mexican 
coast  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Mexico?  Are  we  not 
ourselves  the  ones  who  are  menacing,  if,  with  Lodge, 
we  say  to  Venezuela  that  she  shall  not  do  what  she 
will  with  her  own?  Senator  Lodge  correctly  states 
the  Monroe  doctrine  as  guaranteeing  the  "absolute 
independence"  of  the  South  American  republics.  But 
liow  can  they  be  absolutely  independent  if  forbidden 
to  sell  or  lease  an  island  off  their  shores?  Yet  Lodge 
tells  them  they  can  not  do  it.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  his  authority  for  going  counter  to  a 
S;enuine  part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  a  fraudu- 
lent version  of  it  drawn  out  of  his  own  hat,  juggler- 
fashion. 

New  York  Staats-ZtUung  (Ind.  Dem.) 

Senator  Lodge  has  childishly  exaggerated  the 
danger  of  a  German  coaling  station  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  opposition  to 
their  establishment  is  fully  justified.  There  are  abso- 
lutely no  actions  of  Germany  which  can  give  cause 
for  anxiety.  The  assertion  that  Germany  wants  to 
acquire  a  coaling  station  in  Venezuela  and  establish 


colonies  in  Brazil  which  should  be  politically  depen- 
dent upon  the  empire  is  not  true.  Therefore,  we  nail 
these  misrepresentations  where  and  whenever  we  find 
them.  But  if  those  reports  were  true,  we  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  take  our  stand  against  such 
undertakings.  The  United  States  must  oppose  them, 
and  the  idea  that  they  dare  not  because  they  them- 
selves have  not  always  conducted  themselves  properly 
is  utterly  untenable.  The  Monroe  doctrine  may  be 
abused  and  misrepresented  and  perverted,  but  one  of 
its  principles  must  never  be  abandoned,  namely,  that 
no  European  power  can  be  permitted  to  increase  its 
political  influence  upon  the  American  continent.  Tke 
fact  is  recognized  by  all  European  powers,  and  Ger- 
man-Americans should  not  pour  oil  on  the  fire  by 
attacking  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  it.  In  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries  they  should  continually  let  it 
be  known  that  Germany  has  absolutely  no  intention 
to  violate  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and,  furthermore,  has 
no  secret  designs  whatever  upon  American  territory. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  (Dem.) 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  is  getting  some 
sharp  raps  because  of  his  speech  at  the  Buffalo  ex- 
position. "Fire-eaters,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  is  an  expansion  newspaper,  "sometimes  add 
to  the  attractions  of  fairs,  but  they  are  not  United 
States  senators.  They  are  usually  humbugs."  The 
reason  why  the  Eagk  treats  Mr.  Lodge  with  such 
severity  is  because  of  its  conviction  that  Europe  has 
as  much  right,  in  log^c,  to  a  foothold  in  South  America 
as  the  United  States  has  to  annex  territory  in  Asia. 
"America  for  Americans"  was  good  doctrine  as  long 
as  we  remained  at  home.  When  we  ventured  abroad 
the  doctrine,  as  the  Eagle  puts  it,  "no  longer  holds 
water."  Mr.  Lodge  will  no  doubt  repudiate  this  view 
of  the  case  in  the  most  scornful  language  at  his  com- 
mand. The  expansionist  brethren  ought  to  get  to- 
gether and  agree  on  a  modus  vivendi.  It  is  shocking 
to  see  them  at  loggerheads. 

The  West  Point  Dismissals 

New  York  Press 

For  the  cadets  at  West  Point  and  their  hazing 
frolics  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  reasonable  sym- 
pathy by  responsible  citizens  because  it  was  under- 
stood by  them  that  grossly  exaggerated  and  malicious- 
ly distorted  reports  were  spread  about  hazing  at  the 
academy.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  past,  this  thing  is  to  be 
remembered  about  the  present  and  the  future:  After 
the  Booz  inquiry  the  upper  class  men  of  West  Point 
prepared  and  submitted  a  written  article  clearly  de- 
fining their  meaning  of  the  word  "hazing"  and  defin- 
itely agreeing  to  stop  the  practise.  This  agreement, 
as  we  understand  it,  has  been  violated  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  academy,  and  the  board  of  officers  at 
West  Point  has  suspended  and  dismissed  several 
cadets,  and  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try  others,  its 
action  being  approved  by  the  secretary  of  war.  Now, 
the  point  in  question  is  that,  whether  the  hazing  of 
the  past  was  a  brutality  or  a  trivial  matter,  hazing  of 
today,  in  disregard  of  agreements  and  promises,  is  a 
matter  of  violated  honor.  In  the  United  States  army 
there  is  no  room  for  men  of  broken  or  twisted  honor. 
The  officers  of  graduated  classes  who  are  wearing  the 
uniform  today  will  not  condone  such  an  offense  any 
more  than  the  most  reproachful  citizen  who  has  op- 
posed hazing  from  the  beginning.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  cadets  of  West  Point  in  general  will  condone 
or  overlook  it.    But  in  any  event.  Colonel  Mills  and 
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the  secretary  of  war  will  have  the  fullest  approval  of 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the 
civilian  public  every  time  they  suspend  or  dismiss  a 
cadet  for  a  "betrayal  of  his  honor. 

New  York  Evening  Post 
The  West  Point  code  of  honor  rests  upon  absolute 
truthfulness — ^upon  the  sacredness  of  a  gentleman's 
word.  Those  young  men  have  engaged  solemnly  not 
to  haze,  and  then  have  haggled  and  boggled  over  the 
terms  of  their  promise,  like  so  many  cheap  attorneys. 
Their  direct  acts  of  insubordination,  while  a  graver 
military  offense,  are  perhaps  less  discreditable  to  the 
school  at  large.  It  was  high  time  for  the  secretary 
of  war  to  take  a  hand,  when  truth-telling  and  military 
subordination  were  both  imperilled  at  West  Point. 
The  cadets  generally  should  realize  that  the  tradition 
of  the  school,  which  they  rightly  cherish,  is  less  in 
danger  from  what  they  may  call  official  tyranny  than 
it  is  from  their  own  ill-considered  actions. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

Judging  from  recent  reports,  the  cadet  corps  at 
West  Point  is  in  a  demoralized  condition,  but  to  iiWiat 
extent  this  is  due  to  willful  insubordination  or  to  de- 
fects in  the  management  will  not  appear  until  the 
court-martial  has  heard  the  evidence  and  presented  its 
findings.  Young  men  who  are  being  trained  to  com- 
mand others  ought  to  submit  cheerfully  and  obe- 
diently to  discipline,  for  the  man  who  can  not  govern 
himself  is  not  fit  to  govern  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  should  exercise  great  care  in  selecting 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  at  the 
military  academy.  The  officer  assigned  to  that  post 
should  be  not  only  a  man  of  firmness,  but  one  who 
knows  how  to  temper  severity  with  discretion. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 

Had  the  cadets  realized  the  generosity  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  them  on  a  diplomatic  basis 
rather  than  with  military  rigor  and  directness,  this 
friction  with  the  superintendent  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. But  apparently  they  conceived  that  they  had 
won  a  victory  in  heading  off  drastic  action  by  either 
the  war  department  or  congress,  and  they  proceeded 
to  take  advantage  of  their  seeming  success.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  customs  have  become  too  deeply  rooted 
at  this  institution  for  gentle  removal.  'Those  which 
are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  establishment  must 
be  pulled  out  ruthlessly,  and  if  any  individuals  suffer 
in  the  process  the  misfortune  is  unavoidable. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  A'crM  i4»><r<V<in 

The  cadets  appear  to  have  failed  to  realize  that  it 
is  their  first  fluty  to  obey  and  that  when  hazing  was 
prohibited  they  were  put  upon  their  military  honor  to 
abstain  from  the  forbidden  practise.  When  xjne  of 
their  number  was  caught  hazing  another  and  properly 
punished  any  demonstration  of  disapproval  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  authorities  was  mutiny  on  their  part,  and 
mutiny  is  the  most  serious  crime  a  soldier  can  commit. 
Dismissal  is  light  punishment  for  training  a  cannon, 
even  an  unloaded  one,  upon  a  commander's  quarters. 

New  York  fournal 

It  seems  that  the  West  Point  cadets  did  not  learn 
quite  enough  at  the  time  of  the  congressional  inquiry 
into  the  Booz  hazing.  They  are  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
a  lesson  this  time  that  they  can  appreciate.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  expel 
five  cadets  and  suspend  several  others.  But  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  entire  institu- 
tion and  fill  it  up  with  a  fresh  lot  than  to  allow  in- 
subordination, disorder,  and  untruthfulness  to  breed 
among  the  future  officers  of  our  army. 
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TRAINING  FOR  1904 


J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  who  has  represented  part  of 
the  state  of  Washington  in  congress,  and  who  has 
gained  more  or  less  fame  in  his  native  mountains  as 
a  political  prophet,  has  now  publicly  announced  that 
the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  presidential  ticket 
for  1904  will  be  David  B.  Hill,  of  Wolfert's  Roost, 
and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  "Never  Roost."  Mr.  Lewis 
is  confident  that  with  a  high  enough  gear  and  the  best 
equipment  the  tandem  of  Hill  and  Johnson  will  win 
against  all  competitors.  Mr.  Lewis,  however,  has  not 
built  even  a  step  on  this  machine  for  Bryan  to  ride. — 
New  York  Tribune. 
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The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 

Chicago  (HI.)  Jt*eertl-fferaU(Rtef.) 

In  his  first  annual  report  Governor  Allen  under- 
takes to  advise  the  president  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  should  be  maintained  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  our  own  kind  will  not 
answer  because  it  is  too  democratic.  His  suggestions 
come  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  expecting  a  de- 
cision from  the  supreme  court  which  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  the  federal  authorities  have  any  option 
in  the  matter  beyond  the  very  limited  one  of  old.  If 
the  option  is  denied  alternative  plans  will  not  be  worth 
considering.  If  it  is  permitted  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  a  very  swift  approach  to  historical  Ameri^ 
can  methods  is  not  feasible  or  desirable. 

The  pattern  to  which  the  governor  appeals  is 
designated  as  the  one  which  has  been  adopted  by  other 
foreign  rulers  in  the  West  Indies.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  diverse  patterns.  In  the  French  ter- 
ritory of  Guadeloupe  the  governor  is  assisted  by  a 
council  whose  members  are  all  elected,  and  the  ter- 
ritory is  represented  in  the  French  legislature  by  a 
senator  and  two  deputies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
British  colony  of  Jamaica  the  council  is  part  ap- 
pointive and  part  elective,  and  the  government  may 
secure  a  majority  at  any  time  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  its  nominees. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  French  system  is 
more  liberal  in  some  respects  than  our  own  territorial 
system,  while  the  British  system  is  based  upon  theo- 
ries concerning  the  authority  of  the  crown,  an  in- 
stitution from  which  we  parted  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter back.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  these  facts  in 
conjunction  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  we 
should  jump  to  the  less  liberal  of  the  two  schemes, 
especially  when  it  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  our 
principles  of  government  and  can  not  be  adopted 
without  a  very  violent  wrench  that  will  amount  to  a 
revolution.  It  would  be  far  better  to  cling  to  our 
own  precedents,  both  because  this  policy  would  pre- 
vent angry  controversies  among  ourselves  and  be-  ' 
cause  it  would  exert  a  most  powerful  conciliatory  in- 
fluence upon  the  natives.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
most  practical  policy  that  could  be  pursued.  People 
learn  self-government  by  practise,  and  the  danger  of 
the  practise  in  this  instance  is  imaginary. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  /laerd(Dcm.) 

•Governor  Allen's  first  annual  report  from  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  made  the  text  of  animadversions 
against  the  "sentimentalists"  and  "devotees  of  cant 
phrases"  by  the  protectionist  organs.  The  real  rea- 
son, however,  for  the  insistence  of  the  tariff  organs 
nipon  "crown  colony"  government  in  the  annexed  is- 
lands is  not  solicitude  for  the  poor  and  politically  un- 
pledged islanders,  but  for  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
tectionistic  system.  There  is  much  in  a  name,  not- 
5vithstanding  good  authority  to  the  contrary.  To  call 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago "territories"  would  be  to  make  their  inclusion 
in  our  union  too  evident  to  permit  argument  on  the 
subject.  Being  integral  parts  of  our  political  sister- 
hood, the  constitutional  guaranty  of  interstate  and 
interterritorial  free  trade  could  not  be  denied  them; 
and  the  establishment  of  unrestricted  commerce  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  would  mean  the 
breakdown  of  the  trust  coddling  policy.  The  only 
liope  of  keeping  the  high  tariff  barriers  intact  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  treating  the  islands  as  things  aloof — 
as  "belonging  to"  but  not  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  insistence  upon  calling  these  our  new  do- 


mains "colonies,"  and  upon  ruling  them  by  excep- 
tional and  unconstitutional  methods.  An  admission 
that  the  islands  are  territories  (and  they  are  so  as 
truly  as  the  unorganized  Territory  of  Alaska)  would 
have  left  the  government  councU  without  a  leg  to 
stand  on  in  their  recent  argument  before  the  United 
States  supreme  court. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Xepui/ican  (Ind.) 
Governor  Allen  of  Puerto  Rico  seems  to  think 
that  while  the  tropical  climate  makes  the  natives  lazy, 
an  influx  of  Anglo-Saxon  push  and  energy  would  lift 
the  island  out  of  its  lethargy.  That  is  considerable  of 
an  assumption,  unless  the  government  contemplates 
a  fresh  influx  of  Anglo-Saxons  every  now  and  then. 
For  let  the  people  from  the  colder  climate  live  in  the 
tropics  long  enough  and  they  will  become  much  as 
the  natives  are  in  indisposition  to  drudge.  The  late 
Mr.  Ingersoir  expressed  it  with  picturesque  richness 
of  imagination  when  he  described  the  colony  of  New 
England  preachers  and  Yankee  school-marms  settled 
in  the  West  Indies.  For  a  while  New  England  civili- 
zjftion  might  prevail,  but  the  third  generation  of  their 
descendants  would  be  found  riding  bareback  on  Sun- 
day to  the  cock-fights.  Under  American  rule  that 
shocking  outcome  could  never  take  place,  of  course, 
yet  even  under  American  rule  the  climate  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fixed  factor  of  life. 

Judge  Jerome  on  the  New  York  Anti-Vice 
Campaign 

The  action  of  Judge  Jerome  of  the  court  of  special 
sessions,  New  York  city,  in  accompanying  members 
of  the  citizens'  committee  of  fifteen  on  their  raids,  of 
gambling  houses  and  other  illegal  resorts  and  holding 
court  .in  the  raided  premises  in  order  that  no  evidence 
might  be  lost,  has  been  the  subject  of  both  adverse 
and  favorable  comment  here  and  in  other  cities. 
Judge  Jerome  in  an  article  in  last  week's  Independent 
asserts  that  the  result  of  the  raids  has  been  virtually 
to  put  a  stop  to  gambling  in  New  York  and  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  vicious  resorts  of  all 
kinds.    Of  his  own  action,  the  judge  says : 


My  part  in  these  raids  has  been  somewhat  unusual 
in  this  country  and  age,  but  far  from  being  without 
precedent.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  fifteen 
I  issued  warrants  on  competent  testimony,  and  then 
went  along  to  see  that  those  warrants  were  executed. 
That  is  entirely  legal  and  within  the  power  of  any 
magistrate,  and  I  would  do  the  same  thing  for  any 
private  individual  who  desired  my  services  in  a  case 
where  it  was  reasonable  to  apprehend  that  ordinary 
processes  might  miscarry.  In  this  case  the  circum- 
stances were  extraordinary,  and  called  for  extraordi- 
nary measures.  It  was  found  that  raids  made  by  the 
police  were  ineffective  because  the  gamblers  in  almost 
every  instance  received  warning,  and  were  enabled  to 
save  themselves  and  their  paraphernalia.  Our  men  in- 
side the  gambling  resort  would  see  a  messenger  come 
and  give  warning  that  the  raid  was  to  take  place.  I  took 
measures  to  prevent  this  "tipping  off,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  going  with  the  raiding  party  held  court  imme- 
diately in  the  evil  resort  itself,  and  got  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  the  place,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  patrons  who  were  caught,  etc.  The 
usefulness  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  juries  are  loath 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  spies  who  get  in  gambling 
houses  under  false  pretenses. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  police  for  the  exis- 
tence of  these  evil  resorts,  I  do  not  think  that  much 
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argument  is  needed  to  prove  it.  When  fifteen  private 
citizens  having  no  police  experience  and  very  imper- 
fect resources  can  produce  such  a  great  change  in 
regard  to  gambling  in  New  York,  who  will  believe  that 
the  great  police  force  could  not  do  at  least  as  well  if 
it  chose  ?  And  who  will  believe  that  the  police  allowed 
all  these  gambling  dens  to  flourish  without  taxing 
them?  When  that  argument  is  supplemented  by  the 
Lexow  revelations,  and  the  evidence  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  whole  will  constitute  convincing  proof  which 
will  result  in  some  tangible  good  to  the  community. 

According  to  our  present  light  it  would  appear  that 
the  Tammany  organization,  as  an  organization,  did 
not  get  any  of  the  gamblers'  bribe  money.  But  Tam- 
many leaders,  as  individuals,  are  not  so  clear  of  sus- 
picion. The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Tammany  is  too  powerful,  and  the  plundering  clique 
in  the  organization  has  so  perfected  its  machinery  that 
it  works  throughout  the  entire  city.  If  the  Repub- 
licans were  as  firmly  in  power  here  they  would  be  just 
as  bad,  but  it  would  take  them  years  to  get  as  strong 
and  far  reaching  an  organization  as  their  opponents 
now  have.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  equal  bal- 
ance of  parties.  If  the  voters  were  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  great  parties  both  would  have  to  be 
on  their  good  behavior.  The  condition  is  not  peculiar 
to  New  York.  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  with  a 
different  party  in  Philadelphia. 

* 

The  News  of  Manila 

Condensed  from  the  Manila  iV/w  American 
A  COCKPIT  LICENSE  IN  LIEU  OF  A  PENSION 

Mrs.  Lara,  widow  of  the  murdered  police  captain, 
will  be  given  the  exclusive  cockpit  privileges  in  the 
city.  The  provost  marshal  general  has  decided  to 
grant  her  the  permit  to  run  the  big  cockpit  at  Malate. 
This  will  bring  a  revenue  of  at  least  $10,000  annually. 
A  request  for  the  opening  of  the  cockpit  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Lara,  and  it  was  decided  that  in  view  of  the  val- 
uable services  rendered  the  government  by  her  hus- 
band her  request  should  be  favorably  considered. 
The  cockpit  has  been  closed  ever  since  American  oc- 
cupation, and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  have 
it  thrown  open  again  to  the  public  without  success. 
As  a  result  the  Filipinos  who  love  their  national  sport 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Cavite  and  Santa  Ana  or  take 
chances  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is  hinted  that 
■  certain  well-known  men  about  town  are  interested  in 
this  monopoly  granted  Mrs.  Lara  and  that  she  will 
really  receive  the  short  end  of  the  proposition,  though 
on  paper  she  looks  like  the  whole  of  it. 

EDUCATION 

The  International  club  is  pushing  the  work  of  edu- 
cation and  civilization  among  Filipinos  by  sending, 
at  its  own  expense,  young  men  to  the  United  States  to 
complete  their  courses  of  study  in  the  higher  branches, 
especially  civil  engineering.  These  scholarships  are 
only  open  to  those  who  have  not  means  of  completing 
their  education  at  their  own  expense.  Selections  for 
the  scholarships  will  be  made  by  competitive  examina- 
tion under  the  following  conditions :  Applicants  must 
have  been  bom  in  the  Philippines,  of  Filipino  parents ; 
they  must  have  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians ;  must  not  be  possessed  of  other  means  of 
obtaining  this  education;  under  twenty-three  years 
of  age;  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  or  at  least  passed  the  primary  stages  of  in- 
struction. 

EMPTYING  THE  PRISONS 

The  order  has  been  issued  for  the  release  of  one 
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thousand  prisoners  of  war  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Aguinaldo's  address  to  his  people.  There 
are  now  about  3,900  prisoners  held,  and  this  will  re- 
duce the  number  to  2,900.  In  choosing  the  men  to 
be  released,  those  who  are  only  held  as  suspects  will 
be  considered  first. 

There  are  thirty  political  prisoners  turned  loose 
daily  by  the  provost  marshal  general  upon  the  receipt 
of  surrendered  arms.  Miss  Constancia  Poblete  is  kept 
very  busy  directing  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
transfer  of  the  arms  and  other  details.  There  are 
usually  twenty  revolvers  and  about  ten  rifles  received, 
and  each  one  means  a  prisoner.  At  this  rate  the 
prisons  of  Manila  will  soon  be  emptied. 

KEE   SAN'S  "protection   MONEY" 

The  trial  of  Kee  San,  the  notorious  Binondo  gam- 
bler, resulted  in  the  accused  paying  $250  fine  and 
losing  $50  more  by  confiscation.  After  he  had  dug 
up  the  money  he  made  the  statement  that  two  men 
representing  themselves  as  detectives  had  called  upon 
him  and  advised  him  that  he  must  put  up  $500  or 
close  up.  He  had  come  up  quite  gracefully  to  the 
two  men,  and  believed  that  he  was  safe  from  molesta- 
tion and  would  have  the  protection  of  the  police.  He 
was  surprised  that  another  detective  should  make  his 
appearance  and  have  him  pulled  and  fined  $250  more. 
An  investigation  has  been  ordered  by  the  authorities. 

MACABEBES   IN   DISGRACE 

The  Macabebe  scouts  had  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  It  grieves  them  to 
hear  that  these  gallant  warriors  have  fallen  from  pfrace 
and  are  now  disgracing  themselves  and  the  uniform 
they  wear.  The  evidence  of  their  misdeeds,  murder, 
rape,  and  robbery,  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  their  guilt.  No  matter  how 
valuable  the  services  of  these  men  may  have  been  nor 
how  strong  the  sympathy  for  them  may  be,  the  acts 
of  which  they  are  accused  may  not  be  condoned.  If 
the  guilt  be  brought  home  punishment  should  follow. 

The  Death  of  Fitz  -John  Portef 

New  York  iun 

Nothing  could  indicate  more  strikingly  the  oblit- 
eration of  memories  of  the  civil  war,  and  incidentally 
the  rise  of  a  new  generation  whose  knowledge  of  that 
terrible  conflict  has  been  obtained  from  histories  only, 
than  the  casual  manner  of  the  newspapers  in  comment- 
ing on  the  death  of  General  Fitz- John  Porter. 

The  long  trial  of  Porter  [for  disobedience  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  which  charge  he  was 
convicted,  but  subsequently  exonerated]  by  a  court- 
martial  at  Washington,  which  assembled  in  the  last 
month  of  1862,  was  a  proceeding  which  provoked  in- 
tense feeling  throughout  the  union  at  the  time,  and 
brought  to  a  head  the  bitter  controversy  over  McClel- 
lan,  into  which  violent  political  animosities  had  al- 
ready entered.  In  truth,  McOellan  was  involved  in 
no  way  in  the  case,  but  as  Porter  had  been  one  of  his 
most  trusted  and  favored  generals  that  officer  suffered 
in  public  estimation  as  a  suspected  partisan  of  his  old 
general,  who  had  rendered  unwilling  service  under 
Pope;  whose  charges  against  Porter  were  undoubt- 
edly due  largely  to  such  distrust. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  1864  broke  the  back 
of  the  McClellan  superstition,  for  such  it  was.  It 
proved  that  loud  as  had  been  the  partisanship  which 
kept  it  alive  its  real  depth  and  its  extent  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated  both  by  Lincoln  and  the  Demo- 
crats.    When,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  and  a 


year  after  McClellan's  death,  Mr.  Prime  published 
"McClellan's  Own  Story,"  with  extracts  from  his  pri- 
vate correspondence,  the  destruction  was  made  com- 
plete. It  was  the  work  of  a  devoted  friend,  but  it  in- 
judiciously revealed  weaknesses  of  character  in  its 
hero  inconsistent  with  great  generalship  and  thus  did 
an  ill  service  to  his  reputation. 

The  McClellan  episode  of  adulation  and  supersti- 
tious veneration  is  over.  That  the  controversy  is 
closed  and  forgotten,  save  by  gray-headed  survivors 
who  took  an  active  and  heated  part  in  it,  has  never 
been  demonstrated  so  completely  as  now  in  the  com- 
ments upon  the  death  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  an  abler 
man  and  a  better  general,  who  should  go  down  to 
lasting  fame  for  his  achievement  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  alone.  On  that  historic  field,  when  McQel- 
lan,  apparently,  had  given  up  the  day  as  hopeless  and 
retired  to  a  gunboat  on  the  James  river,  Porter  gath- 
ered an  army  seemingly  demoralized  in  a  seven  days' 
retreat  and  made  dispositions  so  masterly  that  there 
resulted  a  victory  which  saved  the  union,  for  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  defeat  then  would  have  meant 
ruin. 

The  wildness  of  the  McClellan  controversy,  we  may 
add,  was  illustrated  by  the  hot  and  persistent  denial 
by  his  civilian  champions  of  even  the  indisputable  fact 
that  McClellan,  on  July  i,  1862,  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  went  aboard  the  gunboat  Galena. 
When  asked  as  to  the  matter  by  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  McClellan  replied,  strangely 
enough:  "I  do  not  remember;  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  been."  In  a  diary  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Galena, 
however,  it  is  recorded,  under  that  date,  that  McQd- 
lan  came  aboard  at  9  in  the  morning,  that  at  10  o'clock 
the  vessel  moved  down  the  river  with  the  general, 
"who,  being  considerably  fatigued,  has  gone  into  the 
cabin  for  a  little  sleep."  In  the  afternoon  he  went 
ashore  in  response  to  a  message  calling  for  his  imme- 
diate presence.  General  Hooker  testified  before  the 
same  committee  that  if  the  battle  had  been  followed 
up  "Richmond  would  have  been  ours  beyond  a  doubt." 
Instead,  McClellan's  order  was  for  retreat  to  Har- 
rison's Landing,  to  which,  testified  Hooker  farther, 
"we  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep,  and  a  few  shots 
would  have  panic-stricken  the  whole  command." 

* 

Cuba  Statistics 

Boston  Herald 
The  report  of  vital  statistics  of  the  city  of  Havana 
for  the  year  1900  by  Major  W.  C.  Gorgas,  the  chief 
sanitary  officer,  furnishes  a  number  of  rather  interest- 
ing facts.  The  death  rate  for  the  year  of  24.40  per 
thousand  is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  does  not  run 
much  above  the  rate  of  mortality  of  Boston.  There 
were  during  the  year  1900  310  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  in  Havana,  or  about  three  times  the  number  of 
the  year  previous,  but  there  is  reason  for  thinkii^ 
that  the  new  methods  of  treatment  introduced  are 
likely  to  put  an  effective  arrest  upon  the  spread  of  this 
disease.  It  is  singular  that  yellow  fever  appears  to  be 
a  disease  from  which  the  colored  people  are  largely 
exempted.  The  Negroes  in  Havana  who  were  struck 
down  by  it  appear  to  have  been  in  every  case  colored 
people  who  had  gone  to  Havana  from  the  United 
States — that  is,  none  of  the  native  black  population 
were  infected.  Even  the  Cubans  were  not  seriously 
troubled,  as  in  Havana  c«ily  nine  cases  of  yellow  fever 
of  which  Cubans  were  the  victims  were  reported,  and 
of  these  three  died.  The  greatest  sufferers  were  the 
Spanish   and    the   Americans.      Nearly   a   thousand 
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Spaniards  are  reported  as  yellow  fever  cases,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  those  who  had  the  disease  died  of  it. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  were  yellow  fever 
cases  was  proportionately  larger,  when  the  population 
in  Havana  of  the  two  nationalities  is  considered,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  record  of  cures 
in  the  case  of  the  Americans  is  more  satisfactory  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards.  The  immigrants  coming 
to  Havana  during  the  year  were  more  in  number  than 
during  any  year,  with  one  exception,  of  the  past 
decade.  Of  the  24,124  who  were  reported,  21,203  were 
Spaniards,  the  2,921  others  representing  all  the  other 
nationalities.  Taking  the  population  of  Cuba  into  ac- 
count, this  influx  of  Spaniards  is  relatively  the  same 
as  if  each  year  there  came  to  the  United  States  a  mil- 
lion immigrants  from  some  single  country.  We 
imagine  the  result  in  this  country  of  such  an  influx 
would  be  to  give  to  the  newcomers  a  decided  influence 
in  shaping  our  political  future,  and  the  same  may  hold 
true  of  the  Spanish  in  Cuba. 

* 
Various  Topics 

IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED  that  Mr.  Morgan  will  do  nothing 
to  disturb  the  present  kindly  relations  existing  between  this 
country  and  England.  Now  that  he  has  permitted  President 
Lottbet  of  France  to  hold  a  private  audience  with  him,  he 
should  extend  the  same  favor  to  Emperor  William  and  King 
Edward,  just  to  show  there  is  no  frost  anywhere. — Boston 
Herald. 

THE  CONJURE  LETTER:  The  initial  letter  "J"  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  recent  great  financial  game  in  Wall 
street  In  former  times  of  storm  and  stress  J.  Gould  and 
J.  Fisk  were  constantly  before  the  speculative  public.  Now 
we  have  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  J.  R.  Keene,  J.  J.  Hill,  J.  Still- 
man,  J.  Schiff,  J.  H.  Moore,  J.  W.  Gates,  J.  Loeb,  and  George 
J.  Gould — to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  jays  who  bought 
and  sold  on  small  margins  in  a  feverish  market  and  lost 
their  money  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — Philadelphia  Record. 

AN  OPPONENT'S  TRIBUTE:  In  all  his  conduct  as 
-editor,  politician,  congressman,  and  public  speaker,  Mr. 
-Charles  A.  Boutelle  was  distinguished  for  courage,  honesty, 
fearlessness  in  action,  energy  and  eloquence.  In  his  long 
term  as  congressman,  Mr.  Boutelle  served  the  people  of  the 
state  and  the  country  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  re- 
garded public  ofiSce  as  a  public  trust,  and  no  charge  could 
-ever  be  made  against  him  of  double  action,  of  accepting  any 
personal  advantage  out  of  any  public  measure,  or  bestowing 
favor  in  any  direction,  though  he  might  have  had  the  favor 
to  bestow. — Bangor  Commercial  (Dem.) 

A  NEW  PHILIPPINE  DICTATOR:  Since  the  surren- 
•der  of  Aguinaldo,  it  is  known  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
Tagal  leaders  in  the  field  have  thrown  down  their  arms,  and 
it  is  said  by  newspaper  men  in  Manila  that  probably  not  more 
than  two  thousand  natives  are  now  in  active  insurrection. 
But  there  is  one  of  the  native  leaders  who  is  not  reconciled 
and  who  declares  that  he  will  fight  to  the  end.  His  name  is 
Malavar,  and  he  announces  himself  as  dictator  in  succession 
to  Ag^uinaldo.  How  much  power  this  person  may  have  is  a 
-question.  He  may  be  locally  well  known,  but  his  name  is 
strange  in  these  parts,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  has  no 
great  influence  either  in  a  political  or  a  military  sense. — 
Washington  Times. 

IS  THE  GAME  WORTH  THE  CANDLE?:  It  is  re- 
•ported  that  the  duties  on  personal  baggage  collected  in  New 
York  during  April  were  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  collections  made  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  At  the  first  blush  that  looks  likes  a  good  showing, 
but  it  is  illusive  and  evasive.  In  the  first  place,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  cost  of  .collecting  this  extra  amount,  a  little 
matter  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  fact  is  ignored  that  the  methods  of  the  customs 
office  are  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Will  twenty-one  thousand 
•dollars  offset  the  inconvenience  of  every  passenger  arriving 
at  this  port  and  the  general  disgust  which  is  the  result  of  a 
trip  to  Europe?  In  other  words,  is  the  game  woBth  the 
<andle?— New  York  Herald. 


FORaCN     AFFAIRS 

Jury  Packing  in  Ireland 

London  iftming  P»st 

The  Irish  home  rulers  may  not  be  very  scrupulous 
nor  very  wise  men,  but  they  have  a  confidence  in  their 
own  opinions  and  take  a  delight  in  bearding  the  Irish 
government  which,  as  long  as  the  rules  of  debate  are 
observed,  few  members  would  like  to  see  altogether 
banished  from  the  house.  Last  night  (May  3)  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
jury  system  in  Ireland;  and  the  occasion  for  bring- 
ing it  up  was  the  conviction  of  a  home  rule  member 
of  parliament  for  undue  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Ireland.  In  the  west  of  Ireland 
arose  a  case  of  intimidation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Irish  league.  It  was  a  case,  we  grieve  to 
say,  all  too  common  in  Ireland  now,  though  the  cul- 
prits are  not  often  brought  into  court.  Two  men 
were  convicted,  and  when  a  home  rule  member  de- 
clared in  a  newspaper  that  the  jury  which  found  him 
guilty  was  packed,  the  courts  sentenced  him  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  Home  rule  papers  in  Dub- 
lin then  took  up  the  matter,  and  their  comments  were 
such  that  their  conductors  were  also  prosecuted. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  home  rule  member,  Mr. 
M'Hugh,  was  made  the  occasion  for  furious  denun- 
ciation of  the  working  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  An 
impassioned  speech  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  an- 
swered by  the  Irish  attorney-general,  who  easily 
justified  the  government's  action.  But  if  we  do  not 
feel  any  sympathy  for  the  government,  we  do  feel 
sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  league;  and  we  are  thankful  that  the  debate 
shows  that  the  law  in  Ireland  will  be  allowed  to  take 
its  course.  It  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  to  imagine 
the  executive  influencing  the  law  courts;  but  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  things  are  different.  Nobody  will 
be  better  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  debate  than  the 
loyal  men  in  Connaught  who,  unknown  and  unob- 
served by  Englishmen,  and  at  times  neglected  by  the 
British  government,  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall. 

London  DaUy  Ckroniclt 

The  law  is  just  and  proper,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  cases  in  which  a  juror  may  for  one 
reason  or  another  be  obviously  incompetent  to  do 
justice.  It  is  the  administration  of  the  law  which  is 
profoundly  different  in  the  countries.  In  this  coun- 
try the  right  of  challenge  by  the  crown  is  so  spar- 
ingly used  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  abey- 
ance. In  Ireland  it  is  used  so  habitually  and  to  so 
wholesale  a  degree  as  to  have  g^ven  currency  to  the 
term  "jury-packing."  By  jury-packing,  said  Sir 
Robert  Reid,  is  meant  the  setting  aside  of  jurors  by 
the  crown -on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  entire  jury  is 
made  to  consist  of  one  political  and  religious  com- 
plexion. The  definition  was  not  challenged.  It 
could  not  be.  The  practise  is  notorious.  It  was  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  a  Protestant  Unionist, 
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no  Jess  than  by  Catholic  Nationalists.  The  whole 
procedure  leaves,  as  he  truly  says,  "a  very  ugly  taste 
in  the  mouth."  For  what  does  it  mean?  It  means 
that  in  a  panel  of  jurymen  overwhelmingly  Catholic, 
only  Protestants  are  accepted.  Let  the  English 
reader  put  himself  in  his  Irish  fellow-citizen's  plac^. 
England  is  overwhelmingly  Protestant  as  Ireland  is 
overwhelmingly  Catholic.  What  would  be  thought 
in  England  if  juryman  after  juryman  were  set  aside 
until  a  jury  of  twelve  Catholics  were  left?  Such  a 
travesty  of  trial  by  jury,  such  a  denial  of  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 

Fretmmtf  s  Jtumal,  London 

The  absurdity  of  the  defense  of  the  attorney- 
general  when  at  last  he  was  cornered  on  the  question 
of  jury-packing  without  chance  (A  escape  justified 
his  eagerness  to  evade  the  issue.  Once  again  he 
urged  the  time-dishonored  formula  that  though 
Catholics  are  universally  excluded  from  the  jury-box 
they  are  not  excluded  as  such.  But  jury-packing  can 
hardly  survive  the  exposure  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  Like  one  of  those  repulsive  creatures  that 
swarm  in  the  dark,  it  can  not  survive  the  light.  It  is 
a  wholesome  thing  to  find  the  attorney-general  object 
so  strongly  to  the  name  "jury-packing."  He  would 
prefer  apparently  the  lord  chief  justice's  milder ' 
phrase  of  "selected  juries."  Let  us  trust  that  as  he 
is  already  ashamed  of  the  name  he  will  be  soon 
ashamed  of  the  thing.  His  argfument  that  castle 
government  in  Ireland  is  supported  mainly  by  the 
vile  system,  and  that  if  the  cumbersome  and  worm- 
eaten  prop  be  swept  away  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
union  must  come  down  with  it,  is  by  no  means  so 
conclusive  an  argument  in  favor  of  jury-packing  as 
the  attorney-general  seemed  to  suppose. 

Lord  Cromer's  Report  on  Egypt 

London  Sptctattr.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Lord  Cromer's  annual  report  on  Egypt  is  this  year 
specially  full  of  interesting  things,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  valuable  lessons  in  the  true  imperialism — 
the  imperialism  of  sanity  and  anti-jingoism — that  the 
British  public  has  ever  had  put  before  it. 

We  will  take  as  a  prime  example  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  British  government  in  fegypt  is  conducted 
by  Lord  Cromer  the  working  of  the  education  system. 
Lord  Cromer,  like  other  wise  men,  is  fully  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  education  to  an  oriental  people,  but 
it  is  evident  from  his  handling  of  the  problem  that  he 
understands  what  kind  of  education  is  wanted  by  the 
Egyptian,  and  what  also  are  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  applying  European  ideals  of  education  in  a  non- 
European  country.  Hence  he  has  avoided  the  tragfic 
fiasco  of  so  much  of  our  Indian  university  education. 
Lord  Cromer  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  the  Egyptian  is 
eager  to  get  his  sons  educated,  and  especially  to  have 
them  taught  English,  because  he  wants  them  to  get 
posts  under  government,  and  believes  that  education 
is  the  royal  road  to  this  most  coveted  condition.  But, 
as  Lord  Cromer  points  out,  there  are  already  far  too 
many  government  employees,  and  therefore  the  tend- 
ency ought  to  be,  and  must  b^e,  to  diminish  posts 
under  government.  Hence  it  would  be  cruel  to  en- 
courage a  form  of  education  which  would  only  be 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  as  a  means  of  getting  gov- 
ernment employment.  Lord  Cromer  sums  up  his  re- 
marks on  the  general  question  of  education  as  fol- 
lows:— "I  venture  to  think  that  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  should,  for  the  time 
being,  be  more  especially  directed  to  the  improvement 


and  extension  of  technical  instruction,  to  female  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  development  of  such  a  general  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction,  through  the  agency  of 
the  village  schools,  as  shall  in  some  degree  raise  the 
general  standard  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
country." 

Lord  Cromer's  great  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  the  indebtedness  of  peasant  cultivators  is  that,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  control  the  moneylender  and 
to  coerce  him  by  law,  he  has  provided  an  altematiTe 
for  the  fellaheen  borrower.  He  has  enabled  the  Egyp- 
tian bank  to  compete  with  the  moneylender  on  his 
own  ground,  and  thus  the  Egyptian  peasant  can  now 
borrow  at  lO  per  cent  per  annum,  whereas  before  he 
often  borrowed  at  5  per  cent  per  mensem,  or  60  per 
cent  per  annum.  Now  the  government  tax-collec- 
tor collects  the  loan  and  interest  instalments  with  the 
taxes,  and  thus  the  bank  can  afford  to  lend  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate.  At  first  it  was  said  that  cheap  loans 
would  only  encourage  over-borrowing  and  extrava- 
gance on  die  part  of  the  fellaheen,  but  apparently  this 
has  not  hitherto  been  the  result,  and  Lord  Cromer 
does  not  think  it  will  be. 

We  must  before  we  leave  the  report  say  one  word 
as  to  the  remarkable  story  of  administrative  injustice 
described  under  the  heading  "Brigandage  Commis- 
sions." It  is  a  story  of  hasty  and  panic  methods  ap- 
plied to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  results. 
In  1884  certain  brigandage  commissions  were  issued 
by  Nubar  Pasha  to  deal  with  the  exceptional  crime 
with  which  the  country  was  full  owing  to  the  relaxa- 
tions too  hastily  made  in  the  old-fashioned  and  drastic 
methods  of  native  rule.  But  these  special  commis- 
sions, though  European  in  form,  were  carried  out  by 
natives,  and  under  them  many  unfortunate  men  were 
condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  not  only 
on  most  insufficient  evidence,  but  on  evidence  procured 
by  torture.  These  sentences  have  now  been  carefully 
revised,  with  the  result  that  about  half  of  the  men  in 
prison  under  them  have  been  released.  When  the 
devil  is  driven  out  by  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  reform 
as  here,  he  is  almost  certain  to  return  in  a  far  worse 
shape  than  before.  We  abolished  the  courbash  and 
the  old  bad  native  courts  in  a  hurry  and  without  due 
consideration,  and  the  result  was  that  the  evil  re- 
turned in  sevenfold  power  in  the  shape  of  the  bri- 
gandage commissions. 

* 
The  Return  of  Sir  Alfred  Hilner 

The  return  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  England  on  a 
vacation  has  caused  much  speculation  regarding  the 
future  of  the  high  commissioner  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  future  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa. 
The  nature  of  these  speculations  and  the  government 
attitude  toward  the  commissioner  is  indicated  in  the 
following  editorial  in  the  May  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Edinburgh  (New  York :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.) : 

Our  high  commissioner  has  held  a  post  of  infinite 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  has  won  the  respect  of  all 
patriots,  the  und3ring  hatred  of  all  traitors.  He  is 
peculiarly  detested  by  the  pro-Boers  because  he  will 
not  endure  their  policy  of  shuffle.  "Butcher  and  bolt" 
is  no  motto  for  him,  while  his  determination  to  protect 
all  good  citizens  is  naturally  distasteful  to  those  who 
believe  surrender  to  be  the  first  duty  of  governors. 
Wherefore  the  campaign  of  falsehood  is  industriously 
pressed.  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  holiday  is  said  to  be  a 
mere  cover  for  retirement:  once  the  high  commis- 
sioner is  home  again,  we  are  told,  he  will  be  uncere- 
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moniously  kicked  upstairs.  Of  course  he  will  not, 
as  even  the  pro-Boer  press  knows  full  well.  The 
incident  may  be  explained  in  the  simplest  terms:  the 
patriot  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  holiday  as  the  inven- 
tor of  treason ;  and  it  is  the  first  interest  of  the  em- 
pire that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  should  begin  the  great 
work  of  reconstruction  with  the  freshness  that  only 
rest  and  health  can  give. 

The  truth,  as  always,  is  so  simple  as  to  escape 
the  radical  press  of  England  and  the  virulent  press 
of  France.  To  be  misinformed  is  the  point  of  honor 
with  French  journalists,  and  the  Debats  has  not  lost 
its  latest  opportunity.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  says  the 
ignorant  critic  of  the  Debats,  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  peace,  and  the  British  government  "does 
not  hesitate  to  remove  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  order  to 
rid  England  of  a  ruinous  war."  Do  they  live  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  such  journalists  as  this,  or  have  they 
a  natural  love  of  falsehood  ?  To  Sir  Alfred  their  hatred 
is  the  highest  compliment.  The  man  who  serves  his 
country  well  is  proud  to  be  maligned  by  his  coun- 
try's foes,  at  home  or  abroad.  And  if,  on  the  one 
hand.  Sir  Alfred  is  the  victim  of  idle  detraction,  on 
the  other  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  govern- 
ment and  of  all  loyal  Englishmen.  Africa  has  been 
the  grave  of  many  a  reputation.  There  is  one  reputa- 
tion— Sir  Alfred's — to  which  Africa  has  given  a  new 
and  generous  life.  England  wrill  always  honor  the 
man  who  has  served  her  with  the  serene  energy  and 
the  enlightened  firmness  which  have  ever  distin- 
guished our  high  commissioner. 

Affairs  in  Pretoria 

Correspondence  Berlin  P»ti 

Very  little  is  known  in  Pretoria  of  the  state  of  the 
war.  In  Lord  Roberts's  time  there  was  much  less  se- 
crecy, and  life  generally  was  a  good  deal  more  pleas- 
ant. Officers  led  an  easy  life,  their  wives  came  out  to 
visit  them,  there  were  picnics  and  tennis  parties  as  if 
the  war  was  over.  Lord  Kitchener  put  an  end  to  all 
this — the  ladies  were  sent  back  to  Capetown  and  the 
officers  to  the  front.  Strict  silence  was  kept  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  troops.  Still,  there  was  nothing  to 
remind  one  of  actual  war  but  the  long  line  of  white 
tents  outside  the  town,  packed  with  sick  men,  and  the 
enormous  graves,  in  which  often  as  many  as  300 
corpses  were  buried  at  the  same  time.  The  attitude 
of  "Tommy"  toward  the  burghers  left  nothing  to  be 
desired — ^and  the  soldiers  paid  for  everything  they 
took;  but  their  purchases  are  riot  extensive,  as  their 
wages  are  something  less  than  a  Kaffir's. 

The  spirit  of  the  army  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
proceedings  at  the  departure  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
They  had  been  given  so  many  promises  of  dismissal, 
promises  which  were  not  kept,  that  they  became  des- 
perate, and  Kitchener  thought  it  best  to  talk  to  them 
personally.  At  the  end  of  his  speech  he  said,  "Any 
one  who  leaves  the  regiment  in  order  to  return  to 
Australia  is  a  coward."  The  colonel's  only  reply  was, 
"Forward,  quick,  march  1"  and  the  regiment  marched 
away,  and  the  English  papers  were  full  of  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  admiration  which  the  New 
Zealanders  feel  for  Kitchener. 

The  Boer  women  continue  to  maintain  a  most 
irreconcilable  attitude.  In  spite  of  all  prohibition,  they 
continue  to  wear  the  Transvaal  colors.  One  of  them 
was  had  up  before  Lord  Roberts  for  so  doing;  she 
drew  a  revolver,  pointed  it  at  him,  and  asked  if  she 
required  a  permit  for  that  also.  The  noble  lord  was 
much  discomposed,  and  called  for  help. 


Only  English  manufactures  may  be  imported. 
Merchants  who  are  not  English  are  sent  back  whence 
they  came.  The  regime  in  Johannesburg  is  even 
stricter,  for  there  everything  must  Be  bought  in  the 
government  shop,  and  one  has  sometimes  to  wait  many 
hours  before  he  can  buy  anything. 

AFFAIRS  IN  CHINA 


CHAFFBB :    "Oood-bye,  Joho.    Look   out  for  yoanelf." 


A  TAIL-RAISINQ  BPISODB  IN  THB  ORIBNT. 


—Mtmuafola  Jt 


WHBRB  BVBRY  DAY  18  MOVIMO  DAY.-Ati$mta/tlh  Jttmal 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

WOMEN    AS   WORKERS 
Employments  Unsuitable  for  Women 

Hbnry  T.  Finck,  in  the  New  York  Independent.     Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

There  are  a  few  simple  tests  for  deciding  what  kind 
of  work  is  suitable  for  women  who  wish  to  remain 
womanly.  The  first  is  a  moral  test.  The  true  wealth 
of  a  nation  lies,  as  Renan  has  remarked,  in  the  virtue 
of  its  women.  Chastity  is  the  most  womanly  of  all 
virtues,  and  everything  that  endangers  it  should  be 
promptly  suppressed.  Factory  work  does  this  pre- 
eminently. Painful  revelations  on  this  subject  were 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  Belgian  minister  of  in- 
dustries, M.  de  Bruye.  He  visited  the  regions  where 
women  shared  the  factory  labor  and  the  mining  with 
the  men,  and  was  startled  by  what  he  saw.  The  wom- 
en predominated  over  the  men,  and,  instead  of  improv- 
ii^  the  men,  they  had  adopted  all  their  vices.  In  the 
taverns  there  were  nearly  as  many  carousing  women 
as  men,  and  whole  bands  of  drunken  girls  sometimes 
paraded  the  streets  yelling. 

In  his  book,  entitled  "The  Slavery  of  Our  Times," 
Tolstoy  describes  the  conditions  in  Russia: 

At  the  silk  factory  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  work, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  done  by  men,  who  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  earned  on  an  average  fifteen  roubles  a  month, 
and  sent  the  money  for  the  most  part  to  their  families  in  the 
villages.  Now  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  women  work- 
ing eleven  hours,  some  of  whom  earn  as  much  as  twenty-five 
roubles  a  month  (over  fifteen  roubles  on  the  average),  and 
for  the  most  part  not  sending  it  home,  but  spending  all  they 
cam  here  chiefly  in  dress,  drunkenness,  and  vice.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  hours  of  work  merely  increases  the  time  they 
spend  in  taverns. 

A  similar  state  of  aifairs  prevails  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  other  European  countries.  Stu- 
dents of  German  life  are  aware  that  in  the  factories  of 
such  cities  as  Chemnitz  nearly  all  the  girls  are  disso- 
lute. The  birth  rate  is  almost  as  high  among  the  un- 
married as  among  the  married  employees,  and  parents 
who  allow  their  daughters  to  go  to  these  factories 
might  almost  as  well  send  them  at  once  into  the  streets. 
Nor  does  the  moral  evil  end  there.  In  a  recent  annual 
report  of  German  factory  inspectors  it  was  pointed  out 
that  of  the  children  of  mothers  who  work  in  factories 
only  one  in  sixty-three  had  the  care  and  the  nourish- 
ment they  were  entitled  to.  All  but  this  one  in  sixty- 
three  were  brought  up  on  bottles;  and  the  conditions 
under  which  these  infants  grow  up  everywhere  are  so 
unfavorable,  because  of  the  absence  of  their  mothers, 
that  the  mortality  among  them  averages  about  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  first  years.  This  desertion  of  infants  may 
not  be  the  same  as  deliberate  infanticide,  but  the  re- 
sult is  the  same. 

Perhaps  the  conditions  in  this  country  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  in  Europe,  but  the  revelations  recently  made 
in  connection  with  a  murder  trial  in  a  New  Jersey  fac- 
tory town  showed  that  we  are  not  far  behind.  The 
fourth  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  tabulates 
the  results  of  an  attempt  made  in  fourteen  American 


cities  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  3,866  fallen 
wohieftj  showing  that  although  there  are  still  six  or 
seven  times  as  many  women  at  home  as  go  out,  yet  less 
than  one-third  of  the  victims  of  Vice  came  directly 
from  home. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  moral  test  for  woman's 
work  comes  the  hygienic.  A  man  who  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  employed  hundreds  of  women  informs  me 
that  they  may  all  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  are  dull  and  incapable  of  improvement,  and  those 
who  have  superior  ability  and  can  be  promoted. 
These,  unfortunately,  he  says,  nearly  always  break 
down.  Nervous  collapse  is,  indeed,  tiie  fate  of  most 
women  who  engage  with  men  in  the  strenuous  compe- 
tition of  mercantile  life  and  otherwise.  Tables  have 
been  printed  (in  the  labor  report  above  referred  to) 
showing  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  working 
women  are  everywhere  doomed  to  bad  health.  TTie 
damage  is,  however,  much  greater  than  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  in  those  tables ;  for  a  writer  in  the  BriAi'k 
Medical  Journal  (September  2,  1899),  in  discussing 
the  influence  of  prolonged  standing  in  the  production 
of  women's  diseases,  declares  that  while  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  factory  and  shop  girls 
break  down  at  an  early  age,  forty  per  cent  of  married 
women  who  have  been  factory  or  shop  girls  collapse 
under  thirty  years  of  age. 

Why  Women  Should  Work 

Ida  Hustbd  Hakpkx,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Finck,  in  the  New  York 
Independent.     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

It  is  wholly  impracticable  to  draw  a  dividing  line 
between  the  employments  which  are  suitable  and 
those  which  are  unsuitable  for  women.  Those  who 
insist  that  all  the  women  of  the  family  should  confine 
their  labors  to  the  household  wholly  ignore  the  vital 
fact  that  most  of  its  duties  have  been  carried  outside. 
They  note  with  regret  that  "while  a  century  ago  Acre 
were  no  women  in  our  factories,  now  45  per  cent  of 
their  employees  are  women,"  but  omit  to  state  that 
far  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  work  now  done  in 
factories  has  been  taken  directly  away  from  the 
women  of  the  household.  They  have  not  left  their 
legitimate  work;  they  simply  have  followed  it  from 
the  home  to  the  factory.  The  most  serious  charge 
against  them  is  that  the  ranks  of  vice  are  recruilid 
from  those  women  who  go  outside  the  home  to  labor. 
From  many  directions  comes  the  demand  that  women 
seek  the  shelter  of  other  people's  homes,  if  they  have 
none  of  their  own,  and  find  safety  in  housework.  But 
there  is  no  one  fact  which  the  statistics  demonstrate 
more  unmistakably  than  that  domestic  service  ftir- 
nishes  a  far  greater  percentage  of  fallen  women  than 
does  any  other  occupation.  Helen  Campbell  makes 
this  unqualified  assertion  as  the  result  of  her  thor- 
ough researches  in  several  countries,  and  it  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  other 
authorities.  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell,  the  sociologist, 
in  his  book  on  "Illegitimacy,"  states  that  only  in  one 
country,  Scotland,  and  for  only  one  year,  1883,  could 
he  obtain  a  record  of  the  occupation  of  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children.  The  10,010  such  mothers 
he  found  tabulated  as  follows:  Domestic  servants, 
4,706;  factory  girls,  2,442;  seamstresses,  607;  no 
occupation,  885 ;  without  information,  385. 

It  is  not  intended  to  argue  that  every  woman 
should  leave  the  home  and  go  into  business,  but  only 
that  those  who  wish  to  do  so  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  men  shall  no  longer  monopolize 
the  gainful  occupations.  The  pleasure  of  earning 
money  and  of  enjoying  financial  independence 
is    just    as    sweet    to    a    woman    as    to    a     man. 
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Nothing  could  more  effectually  destroy  the  stim- 
ulus to  exertion  in  the  girls  of  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  than  the  knowledge  that  all  progress  was 
to  stop  on  commencement  day,  that  it  was  to  be  the 
end  instead  of  the  beginning,  that  because  their 
fathers  were  able  to  support  them  therefore  they 
must  make  no  use  of  this  education.  It  is  in  the 
households  of  such  that  usually  there  is  the  least  de- 
mand for  domestic  service  on  their  part,  as  paid  ser- 
vants supply  all  that  is  necessary.  Shall  these  highly 
trained  girls  be  restricted  to  the  narrow  round  of  so- 
cial life?  Shall  they  be  directed  to  church,  or  charity, 
or  reform  work,  for  which  they  may  have  neither 
taste  nor  capacity?  Shall  they  be  forbidden  any  kind 
of  business  because  they  will  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouth  of  some  poor  woman?  Why,  then,  such 
commendation  when  the  son  of  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Rocke- 
feller, or  a  Morgan  enters  actively  into  business  pur- 
suits ? 

If  the  ranks  of  bachelors  were  recruited  only  from 
the  wage-earning  classes  there  might  be  some  force  in 
the  charge  that  by  lowering  wages  women  made  it 
impossible  for  men  to  marry.  But  the  proportion  of 
bachelors  is  equally  as  large  among  the  well-to-do 
and  wealthy  classes.  If  the  per  cent  of  marriage  is 
decreasing,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  causes  is  that 
women  themselves  are  not  so  anxious  to  marry  as 
they  used  to  be.  This  is  not  on  account  of  any  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  woman,  but  only  because  with 
freedom  of  industrial  opportunity  has  come  that 
greatest  of  blessings,  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  injunc- 
tion to  women  to  "regard  their  employment  as  a  nec- 
essary evil  to  be  cured  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  by 
marriage."  It  is  a  sorry  compliment  to  a  man  to  be 
taken  like  a  dose  of  medicine. 

The  Habitual  Misdemeanant 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Some  astounding  facts  and  figures  about  our  hab- 
itual misdemeanant  class,  the  criminal  and  non-crim- 
inal inebriate,  the  vagrant,  the  rounder,  etc.,  are  given 
in  a  report  prepared  for  the  institutions  registration 
department,  of  which  an  abstract  was  published  the 
other  day.  They  are  not  of  a  kind  to  invite  a  congrat- 
ulatory mood  over  the  manner  in  which  we  deal  with 
a  most  important  social  problem.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  answer  the  question  what  to  do  with  and  for  the 
misdemeanants  who  "infest  the  minor  courts  like  a 
plague  and  swarm  in  the  prisons."  Neither  does  the 
study  indulge  in  general  criticisms  of  prevailing  meth- 
ods, but  is  a  scientific  analysis  of  recorded  facts  re- 
garding a  small  typical  group  of  habitual  misdemean- 
ants ift  their  relations  as  public  charges.  The  group 
comprises  140  men  and  women  who  during  six  months 
of  1900  were  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  at 
Deer  island,  and  who  all  have  records  of  fifteen  or 
more  commitments  to  that  institution. 

Whether  reformation  or  mere  punishment  be  the 
ends  of  justice  sought  by  the  courts,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  the  cases  under  consideration  (and  they 
are  but  typical  of  hundreds  who  daily  wander  in  and 
out  of  our  courts)  neither  has  been  achieved.  With- 
out entering  into,  statistical  detail,  the  reasons  for  this 
somewhat  sweeping  statement  may  perhaps  be  made 
clear.  The  evidence  is  accessible,  so  that  he  who 
chooses  may  read  it.  Instead  of  a  settled  judicial 
policy  in  dealing  with  misdemeanants,  which  is  gener- 
ally shared  by  the  various  courts,  we  discover  an  acci- 
dental  policy.     The  report  carefully  refrains   from 


criticism  of  the  courts.  The  fault  does  not  appear  to 
lie  so  much  with  them  individually  as  with  the  system 
under  which  they  work,  although  they  seemingly  do 
not  unite  on  any  policy  or  pay  heed  to  previous  c(m- 
victions  and  commitments  in  sentencing  old  offenders. 
The  striking  contrast  of  the  sentences  imposed  by  dif- 
ferent courts  on  the  same  offender  and  for  the  same 
offense  frequently  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
court  about  the  person  before  him.  There  is  no  inter- 
change of  knowledge  regarding  former  sentences  and 
commitments  between  the  courts.  By  making  a  care- 
ful circuit  of  the  various  municipal  courts  in  this  city, 
it  is  possible  for  the  rounder  to  escape  all  but  the  light- 
est penalties,  whereas  the  less  knowing  of  his  ilk,  by 
stupidly  turning  up  in  the  same  court  at  brief  intervals 
and  before  the  same  judge,  may  get  their  deserts. 

The  report  is  content  to  present  the  facts  without  a 
single  recommendation  or  suggestion,  but  the  evidence 
it  contains  forms  the  strongest  plea  for  a  more  rational 
policy  in  dealing  with  misdemeanants.  If  higher  con- 
siderations do  not  move  us,  the  matter  of  expense  may. 
The  county  of  Suffolk  has  been  mulcted  $66,991.52 
"for  the  bare  maintenance  of  these  140  persons  at  Deer 
island,  and  has  collected  from  them  $433.43  in  fines 
paid  after  commitment  The  situation  becomes  al- 
most absurd  when  it  is  shown  to  be  possible  under  our 
present  system  for  one  woman  to  be  fined  ninety-six 
times  to  a  total  amount  of  $633,  and  to  keep  her  in 
prison  for  nearly  seven  years  for  non-payment.  And 
is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  about  a  judicial 
policy  which  results  in  retaining  such  a  woman  in  a 
penal  institution  for  twenty-two  years,  and  that  al- 
most exclusi.vely  for  the  disease,  not  crime,  of  drunk- 
enness? Even  in  our  enlightened  city  there  may  be 
perpetrated  something  dangerously  like  a  parody  on 
justice. 

One  remedy  is  very  close  at  hand  which,  if  it  did 
not  solve  the  perplexing  problem,  would  at  least  help 
to  lift  it  out  of  its  present  intolerable  state.  We  mean 
the  extension  and  perfection  of  our  probation  service. 
With  this  properly  organized  and  sufficiently  manned, 
it  would  at  any  rate  be  comparatively  simple  to  furnish 
the  courts  with  facts  and  records  enabling  them  to  dis- 
tinguish the  old  rogue  from  the  first  offender.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  come  when  it  is  generally  perceived 
that  to  deal  intelligently  and  efficiently  with  the  misde- 
meanant class  is  to  attack  the  supply  source  of  crim- 
inals and  degenerates.  A  step  in  this  direction  is  to 
learn  that  we  now  fail  to  do  so. 


The  Scotch  Model  Saloon 

I.  N,  Ford,  in  the  New  York  Tribune.      Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

The  laurels  of  Gothenburg  do  not  suffer  Glasgow 
to  sleep.  If  the  municipalization  of  the  drink  traffic 
has  not  been  undertaken  by  the  town  council,  a  pub- 
lic house  trust  has  been  formed  by  a  large  body  of 
influential  temperance  reformers  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  sobriety  by  public  management  of  the  re- 
tail liquor  traffic.  The  town  council  after  appointing 
a  special  committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Gothenburg  system  in  a  modi- 
fied form  has  hung  up  the  report  and  declined  to  ex- 
periment with  this  new  variant  of  municipal  socialism. 
Extreme  temperance  men  were  unwilling  to  lend  mu- 
nicipal support  to  a  trade  which  they  considered  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  shrank  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  enriching  ratepayers  at  the  expense  of 
drunkards.  The  public  house  trust,  however,  remains 
in  the  field  and  is  appealing  to  the  licensing  authori- 
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ties  for  power  to  open  saloons  which  can  be  man- 
aged on  the  Gothenburg  principles.  Sir  John  Stir- 
ling Maxwell,  Sir  James  King,  Sir  John  Cuthbertson, 
Professor  William  Smart,  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential temperance  men  in  Glasgow  are  trustees, 
directors,  and  shareholders  in  this  enterprise,  and  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  licenses  for  a  re- 
formed class  of  public  houses. 

The  model  Scotch  saloon  conducted  on  Swedish 
principles  has  not  yet  been  opened,  for  the  twelve 
magistrates  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  have  not  licensed  one.  The  virtues  of 
the  institution  are  extolled  in  prospectuses  of  the  lim- 
ited liability  company,  and  the  same  phrases  are  used 
which  I  hear  in  Gothenburg  when  the  officials  were 
conducting  me  through  their  orderly  saloons  and 
wholesome  restaurants.  The  drink  sellers  in  these 
model  saloons  are  on  the  side  of  temperance;  they 
are  cooperating  heartily  with  the  police  for  the  good 
of  the  community;  self-interest  is  overshadowed  by 
their  sense  of  public  obligation;  and  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  liquor  traffic  after  the  shareholders  have 
received  a  return  of  4  per  cent  are  administered  as  a 
public  trust.  These  are  the  stock  phrases  of  the 
Swedish  reformers,  with  a  single  variation  in  the  per- 
centage reserved  for  the  shareholders  of  the  licensing 
company,  which  is  6  in  Gothenburg,  the  remaining 
profits,  approximately  $181,000,  being  divided  be- 
tween the  town  and  state  treasuries  and  the  agricul- 
tural society.  The  Glasgow  company  agrees  to  pay 
the  surplus  earnings,  after  4  per  cent  has  been  re- 
served, to  trustees  to  be  expended  for  the  public  ben- 
efit, "with  special  regard  to  fostering  counter  attrac- 
tions to  the  public  house  and  encouraging  rational 
recreation  and  entertainment."  The  trustees  will  be 
<iebarred  from  applying  any  of  the  surplus  to  the  di- 
rect relief  of  the  rates ;  but  they  will  be  empowered 
to  pay  over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  profits  into  the 
national  exchequer  if  they  deem  it  expedient. 

•I" 
Various  Topics 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERY:  Citizens  of  Monona, 
Iowa,  have  establisbed  a  cooperative  canning  factory,  their 
plan  being  to  build  a  plant  that  will  be  sa£Bciently  large  to 
handle  all  of  the  produce  that  can  be  raised  in  the  vicinity. 
Referring  to  the  scheme,  the  Monona  Leader  says :  "We  are 
given  to  understand  that  there  are  men  in  the  township  who 
are  willing  to  invest  in  this  enterprise;  they  believe  in  the 
cooperative  plan,  adopting  the  scheme  on  wUch  many  of  the 
creameries  are  run." 

FLORIDA'S  NEW  DIVORCE  LAW:  Florida  papers 
are  full  of  editorials  regarding  the  Insanity  Divorce  law, 
just  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  fully  three-quarters  of 
them  denounce  the  bill  as  unjust  and  iniquitous.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Sumter  County  Times,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  comes  out  boldly  in  an  editorial  saying  that 
it  cost  Flagler  $20,000  to  get  the  bill  passed.  This  state- 
ment, coming  from  a  member  of  the  body  which  passed 
such  a  measure,  though  he  was  opposed  to  it,  has  created  a 
sensation  throughout  the  state. 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  SOUTHERN 
RUSSIA:  Letters  from  Odessa  and  other  towns  in  southern 
Russia,  published  in  the  London  press,_  draw  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  misery  and  unrest  prevailing  among  the  masses  of 
the  population.  One  alarming  feature  is  the  large  number 
of  mechanics  and  workingmen  out  of  employment  in  all 
the  cities.  There  are  3S,ooo  of  them  idle  in  Odessa,  20,000 
in  Kharkoif,  15,000  in  Nicolaieif,  10,000  in  Ekaterinoslaf,  and 
so  on,  proportionately  in  smaller  towns.  The  most  extraor- 
<Hnary  precautions  agrainst  disorders  were  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  Easter  festival,  the  whole  district  being  practically 
put  into  a  state  of  siege.  In  Odessa  and  some  other  places 
many  hundreds  of  persons  whom  the  police  included  among 
the  disorderly  classes  were  locked  up  arbitrarily. 


C  r^. 

X 

^  ^ 

SCIENTIFIC 


The  Making  of  Plate  Glass 

The  Scientific  American  (New  York)  contains  the 
following  description  of  the  method  of  manufacturing 
plate  glass  followed  at  the  Charleroi  plant  of  Pittsbui^: 

The  raw  materials  for  the  glass  consist  of  sand, 
salt  cake,  soda  ash,  limestone,  charcoal,  and  arsenic. 
These  are  brought  to  the  works  on  cars,  which  are  run 
up  on  to  a  trestle  that  extends  above  a  series  of  bins  in 
the  storage  house.  The  various  materials  are  dumped 
into  their  respective  bins,  from  which  they  are  shov- 
eled, in  the  proper  portions,  into  two-wheeled  hand- 
carts, known  as  "batch  wagons,"  and  wheeled  to  the 
weighing  machines,  where  the  proper  proportions  of 
each  constituent  are  determined  by  weight.    The  mate- 
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rial  is  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  wheeled  to  the  cast- 
ing-hall furnaces.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  mixture 
consists  of  sand,  the  grade  of  sand  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  being  an  almost  pure  silica. 

The  melting  of  the  mixture  is  done  in  large  clay 
pots  which  are  44  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep. 
As  these  pots  have  to  be  exposed  to  a  fierce  heat  of 
nearly  3,000  degrees,  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  clay  from  which 
they  are  molded. 

After  the  mixture  of  sand,  salt  cake,  soda  ash,  etc., 
has  been  placed  in  the  melting  pot,  it  is  picked  up  by 
a  mammoth  pair  of  tongs,  brought  by  an  overhead 
traveling  crane  to  the  furnace  and  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  same.  After  the  doors  are  closed  and  sealed,  the 
producer-gas  is  turned  on,  and  in  fifteen  hours  the 
mixture  is  melted  ready  for  pouring.  The  door  is 
then  lifted  and  a  large,  wrought-iron,  balanced,  pair 
of  tongs  is  swung  into  the  furnace  by  a  traveling  crane. 
The  pot  is  withdrawn  and  brought  to  the  casting 
table,  a  carefully  trued  surface  of  cast  iron,  which 
travels  on  a  track  laid  between  two  lines  of  annealing 
furnaces.  Upon  one  end  of  the  table  is  a  hollow  cast 
iron  roller  18  inches  in  diameter,  which  extends  en- 
tirely across  the  table.  Down  each  edge  of  the  table 
is  laid  a  strip  of  iron,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  upon 
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which  the  roller  travels.  Around  each  end  of  the  roller 
is  wound  a  chain,  which  is  carried  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  to  the  drum  of  a  hand-winch.  For 
convenience  of  operation  the  melting  furnaces  and  the 
annealing  furnaces  are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  intersecting  at  their  common  center.  An  over- 
head electrical  crane  carries  the  pot  of  molten  glass 
up  to  the  line  of  the  annealing  furnaces,  where  it  is  set 
down  and  picked  up  by  a  small  jib  locomotive  crane, 
which  travels  on  a  track  that  runs  the  full  length  of  the 
annealing  furnaces.  By  this  crane  it  is  carried  to  the 
casting  table,  where  the  contents  of  the  pot  are  poured 
out  immediately  in  front  of  the  roller  already  referred 
to.  The  roller  is  then  driawn  forward,  and  as  it  is 
raised  above  the  table  by  just  a  half  inch,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  side  strips  upon  which  it  travels,  it  follows 
that  the  molten  glass  is  rolled  out  in  a  sheet  of  just 
that  thickness.  By  the  time  it  has  been  rolled  out  the 
glass  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  moved,  and  the 
door  of  the  annealing  furnace  is  raised  and  the  sheet 
pushed  forward  into  the  furnace. 

The  object  of  annealing  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  annealing  in  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  namely,  to 
take  out  any  cooling  strains  which  may  have  been  set 
up  in  casting,  and  to  allow  the  molecules  to  rearrange 
themselves  and  take  up  a  position  which  will  leave 
the  plate  absolutely  free  from  initial  strains.  The  an- 
nealing furnace  is  heated  to  the  proper  temperature, 
about  a  cherry  red,  and  as  soon  as  the  plate  has  been 
introduced  the  gas  is  shut  off  and  the  plate  is  left  in 
the  furnace  for  from  four  to  five  days. 

The  glass  plate  as  taken  from  the  annealing  fur- 
nace is  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  now  has  to 
undergo  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes,  during 
which  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  finished  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  being  lost  on 
each  side  of  the  plate.  The  rough  grinding  is  done 
between  series  of  grinding  tables  arranged  in  groups 
of  three,  each  group  consisting  of  a  lower  and  two 
upper  tables.  The  lower  table  is  a  large  cast  iron  ro- 
tating disk  which  has  been  faced  and  carefully  trued 
up.  The  plate  is  laid  upon  this  and  secured  to  it  with 
plaster  of  Paris.  Bearing  upon  the  glass  plate  are  two 
circular  runners,  one  of  which  is  I2  feet  and  the  other 
14  feet  in  diameter.  The  bottom  face  of  the  runners  is 
shod  with  a  number  of  parallel,  cast  iron,  serrated 
bars,  which  are  spaced  about  3  inches  apart.  The 
grinding  is  started  at  a  slow  speed,  the  runners  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  two  revolutions  to  the  minute. 
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As  it  proceeds,  the  speed  is  increased  until  it  reaches 
a  speed  of  30  revolutions  to  the  minute.  Sharp  river 
sand  and  water  are  fed  to  the^  plate,  and  as  not  merely 
the  runners,  but  the  table  b'elbw,  are  constantly  ro- 
tating, the  grinding  is  perfectly  eveii  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  a  remarkably  true  surface  is 
secured.  When  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  has  been 
taken  off,  the  plate  is  turned  over  and  the  rough  grind- 
ing is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  plate  as  it  comes  from  the  rough  grinders  is 
somewhat  opaque  and  its  surface  has  a  milky  appear- 
ance. It  is  now  necessary  to  gjive  it  a  finish  polishing, 
which  is  done  in  a  separate  room  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  low  tables  of  the  kind  shown  in  our  engraving. 
Down  the  full  length  of  each  table  extends  a  stout 
cast  iron  girder,  to  which  is  attached  at  intervals  of 
about  20  inches  a  series  of  transverse  wrought  iron 
bars.  Through  the  end  of  each  of  these  bars  extend 
the  vertical  shafts  of  a  series  of  felt-covered  polishing 
disks.  The  polishers  are  fed  wiih  a  rouge  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  polishing  rouge  of  jewelers, 
but  is  of  coarser  consistency.  The  longitudinal  girders 
are  connected  to  the  crank-arm  of  a  series  of  spur 
wheels,  and  by  this  means  an  oscillatory  movement  is 
given  to  the  whole  series  of  polishers.  It  takes  about 
12  hours,  6  hours  to  each  side,  to,  give  the  proper 
finish  polish  to  a  plate  o(  gl^s.     ,    . 

■  *    ■ 

Memory 

London  Timet 

A  discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Charles  Mercier  upon  "Memory."  Statical  or 
structural  memory  he  defined  as  the  enduring  dis- 
tinction left  in  a  body  by  the  transient  incidence  of 
motion.  The  behavior  of  an  iron  wire  and  a  wooden 
wand  respectively  under  such  transient  incidence  was 
displayed,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  dis- 
tortion in  the  wire  was  permanent,  that  in  the  wand 
slowly  diminished.  It  was  further  demonstrated  that 
a  dynamic  effect  also  remained  in  the  distorted  body 
which  was  different  in  the  two  cases.  By  contrasting 
its  behavior  with  that  of  a  dead  branch,  the  lecturer 
showed  that  in  respect  to  these  reactions  the  wood 
might  be  regarded  as  not  only  organized,  but  live, 
and  proceeded  to  prove  that  this  dynamic  memory  was 
inherent  in  every  organism  and  organized  tissue, 
reaching  its  highest  development  in.  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  man.  The  third  form  of  memory,  active  mem- 
ory, was  the  altered  process  that  took  place  in  a  tissue 
which  had  become  the  seat  of  a  structural  memory, 
while  the  fourth,  conscious  meniory,  was  the  con- 
scious accompaniment  of  those  active  memories  which 
occurred  in  the  superior  regions  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  from  one  point  of  view 
the  whole  material  universe  might  be  regarded  as  the 
aggregate  of  the  structural  memories  of  the  experi- 
ences it  had  undergone.  The  distortions  produced  in 
the  nervous  system  by  impressions  on  the  sense  or- 
gans or  by  other  means  varied  greatly  in  degree  in 
different  parts  of  the.  disturbed  area,  and,  as  the 
greater  the  distortion,  the  more  enduring  it  was,  we 
found  that  complex  memories  of  scenes  or  events 
faded  not  uniformly,  but  bit  by  bit. 

The  lecturer  deprecated  the  notion  that  there  was 
any  royal  road  to  the  improvement  of  the  memory, 
though  it  could  be  vastly ,  improved  by  patient  labor, 
concentration  of  the  attention,  and  constant  exercise. 
Dynamic  memory  was  the  niost.  distinctive  and  im- 
portant property  of  living  matter,  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  every  change  made  in  a  living  tissue 
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facilitated  further  change  that  all  improvement,  prog- 
ress, and  morality  were  due.  Conscious  memories 
arose  only  during  the  activity  of  structural  memories 
in  certain  regions  of  the  nervous  system.  Psycholo- 
gists used  to  be  puzzled  as  to  what  had  become  of 
memories  when  we  were  not  actually  remembering 
them ;  they  must  be  somewhere  in  the  mind  because 
they  could  always  be  brought  forward  when  wanted, 
and  yet  they  could  not  be  in  the  mind  because  we 
were  not  conscious  of  them,  and  an  unconscious  men- 
tal state  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  lecturer 
explained  the  difficulty  by  showing  that  what  was 
meant  by  a  well-stored  mind  was  a  large  number  of 
structural  memories.  When  the  memory  was  not  be- 
ing remembered  it  was  not  a  state  of  consciousness, 
except  potentially,  but  a  mere  structural  arrangement, 
just  as  a  phonographic  record  was  not  a  sound  but  a 
number  of  little  gutters  cut  in  a  waxen  cylinder — ^ar- 
rangements of  structure.  Only  when  the  phonograph 
was  put  in  motion  did  the  sounds  issue,  and  only 
when  the  nervous  tissue  became  active  did  conscious 
memory  arise. 

The  Mo»ii  and  the  Weather 
Monthly  WtatUr  HtvUm,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  relations  between  the  moon  and  various 
meteorological  phenomena  have  been  studied  for  a 
century  past  with  great  diligence,  but  hitherto  noth- 
ing has  been  discovered  to  confirm  the  popular  belief 
that  the  weather  has  a  dependence  upon  or  even  an 
indirect  relation  with  die  condition  of  the  moon.  The 
origin  of  this  belief  in  the  lunar  influence  can  be  traced 
back  to  Arabia  and  the  astronomers  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldea,  and  it  is  maintained  in  various  forms  by  all 
peoples  that  use  the  Arabic  language  or  inherit  the  old 
Arabic  folk  lore.  We  know  of  no  recent  investigation 
into  the  connection  between  the  moon  and  the  Ara- 
bian weather,  but  all  studies  bearing  on  European  or 
American  weather  show  that  the  lunar  influence  is 
inappreciable. 

We  believe  that  tfie  only  plausible  exception  to 
this  statement  is  to  be  fotmd  in  die  studies  of  Mons. 
A.  Poincare  (an  engineer  and  meteorologist  of  Paris, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Professor  H.  Poin- 
care, the  eminent  matfaematidan).  His  study  of  the 
international  daily  charts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
published  by  the  United  States  signal  service,  seems 
to  indicate  that  when  die  moon  is  far  south  of  the 
equator  it  has  an  appreciable  influence  in  causing  a 
general  movement  of  the  atmosphere  southward,  and 
vice  versa  when  she  is  north  of  the  equator ;  but  this 
movement  is  only  appreciable  when  we  take  the  aver- 
age barometric  pressure  for  several  days  or  a  week; 
it  is  essentially  a  fortnightly  tidal  wave,  and  is  not 
known  to  have  any  apparent  influence  upon  the  tem- 
perature, cloudiness,  rainfall,  or  wind.  It  can  not,  then, 
be  spoken  of  as  an  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the 
weather. 

The  students  of  lunar  influences  are  at  present  re- 
joicing in  the  patronage  of  a  wealthy  Russian  railroad 
engineer,  Mr.  Nicolai  Demtschinsky,  of  Torbino, 
Russia,  who  has  flooded  the  scientific  world  with  his 
prospectus  and  the  first  few  sample  numbers  of  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  exact  prediction  of  the  weather  by 
means  of  the  lunar  influences.  The  study  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  the  atmosphere  is  certainly 
legitimate,  but  die  study  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  is 
also  important,  and  it  would  be  suicidal  to  neglect  it. 
At  the  present  time  the  trend  of  modern  physics  is  to 
show  that  the  sim's  radiation  produces  all  the  thermal 
and  most  of  the  electric  and  optic  phenomena  of  the 


atmosphere  and  that  the  modification  introduced  by 
the  moon  is  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Permanence  of  Climate 

From  a  Lecture  by  A.  F.  Sms.  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Climate  is  a  product  of  certain  elements  and  prop- 
erties of  the  atmosphere  and  physical  features  <^  the 
earth's  surface.  As  these  elements  and  conditions  are 
substantially  permanent,  we  have  ample  assurance  of 
the  stability  of  climate.  The  sun's  energy  is  a  physical 
constant  producing  in  earth  aiid  air  the  results  termed 
heat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  caUsing  the  varied 
phenomena  of  evaporation  and  precipitation,  wind 
movements,  storms,  etc.  Nature  gives  us  a  warranty 
that  the  climate  of  a  section  will  be  practically  un- 
changed so  long  as  the  continents  and  seas  abide  in 
their  present  forms  and  bounds  and  mountains  remain 
in  place.  All  climatic  records  attest  this  fact  of  per- 
manence. 

The  student  of  climatology  may  find  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  ample  proofs  as  to  the  weather 
conditions  existing  many  thousands  of  years  prior  to 
the  historic  age,  in  like  manner  as  the  skilled  geologist 
reads  in  the  rocks  the  graphic  story  of  nature's  pro- 
cesses in  world  building,  in  the  more  distant  epochs 
of  the  past.  One  of  the  obvious  facts  as  to  the  climate 
of  this  section  is  the  wide  range  of  extremes  and  the 
marked  variableness  of  the  seasons  as  compared  with 
the  normal.  This  does  not  contravene  the  theory  of 
the  permanence  of  climate,  but  it  simply  implies  that 
one  of  the  permanent  features  of  daily  and  seasonable 
weather  is  this  tendency  toward  variations.  Every 
season  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  law  of  variety  holcb 
sway  in  relation  to  the  weather,  as  in  all  of  nature's 
operations.  One  season  is  notable  as  a  record-breaker, 
in  respect  to  sustained  high  temperatures,  for  many 
days  during  the  summer ;  and  the  next  season  breaks 
the  record  for  continued  low  temperature  in  the  win- 
ter. So  with  substantial  unity  and  stability,  we  note 
perpetual  variety  and  changefulness  in  respect  to  the 
weather ;  irregularity  is  the  thing  to  be  expected.  If 
a  year  should  be  strictly  normal  from  first  to  last  it 
would  take  rank  as  a  phenomenal  exception  among  all 
the  years  of  record.  Thus  we  reach  the  apparently 
paradoxical  conclusion  that  in  weather,  the  exceptional 
condition  is  the  rule,  and  some  measure  of  departure 
from  the  normal  is  the  normal  state  of  things. 

Vario«t>   Topics 

CEASELESS  GROWTH  OF  THE  EARS :  The  system- 
atic examination  of  more  than  forty  thousand  pairs  of  hmnan 
ears  in  England  and  France  has  resulted  in  some  interesting 
conclusions.  For  one  thing,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  ear 
continues  to  grow  in  the  later  decades  of  life;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears never  to  Mop  growing  until  death.  A  woman  who  has 
small,  shell-like  ears  at  twenty  years  of  age  will  be  very  apt 
to  possess  medium-sized  ears  at  forty  years  and  large  ears  at 
sixty. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

OF  DOCTRINES  ABOUT  INTEMPERANCE  as  a  her- 
itable evil,  the  most  startling  is  that  just  formulated  by  a 
body  of  English  scientists  belonging  to  an  association  for 
the  study  of  inebriety.  The  crucial  points  in  their  findings 
are  stated  thus :  "The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
continual  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  alcohol  tends  to  render  a 
race  less  innately  prone  to  excessive  indulgence  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  and  that  this  result  is  brought  about 
by  the  elimination  of  those  with  a  strong  tendency  to  alco- 
holic indulgence,  and  the  survival  of  those  with  a  weak  tend- 
ency to  alcoholic  indulgence."  To  this  is  added  the  assur- 
ance that  the  widespread  belief  that  parental  indulgence  in 
drink  tends  to  render  the  offspring  "more  innately  prone  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been  to  inebriety  is  not  warranted 
by  existing  evidence  on  the  subject."  Of  course,  these  views 
are  set  forth  with  many  qualifications. — Boston  Transcript. 
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The   Revision  Debate 

The  great  creed  revision  debate  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  began  May  23.  Six  speeches  were  made  in 
course  of  the  first  day — three  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  revision  supporting  their  recommendations 
of  revision  and  a  new  creed,  one  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  favoring  revision  but  not  a  new  creed,  and 
two  by  other  members  of  the  assembly  opposing  any 
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change  in  the  present  standards.  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  were 
represented  in  the  discussion.  The  New  York  man 
opposed  the  report,  two  men  from  Philadelphia  spoke, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  question ;  the  man  from  Cin- 
cinnati was  a  partial  revisionist,  while  the  men  further 
west  wanted  a  moderate  revision  and  a  brief  summary, 
as  the  new  creed  is  called.  Nineteen  speakers  occu- 
pied six  hours  the  second  day  in  presenting  reasons 
for  or  against  the  proposed  revision,  and  the  decree 
registered  by  a  vote  of  the  representatives  is  that 
something  must  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  changes 
in  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
motion  to  dismiss  the  whole  question  was  voted  down 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  revision 
committee,  thought  that  the  proportion  was  3  to  i ; 
others  said  that  it  was  4,  and  some  5  to  i.  Every- 
body said  that  it  was  a  complete  victory  for  Dr. 
Dickey  and  his  committee.  On  May  25,  by  a  vote  of 
271  to'234,  the  commissioners  to  the  general  assembly 
voted  to  retain  section  B  in  the  majority  report  of 
credal  revision.    This  section  was  the  only  point  of 


difference  between  the  majority  and  minority  reports, 
and  consequently  the  latter  is  dead. 

The  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
McCormick  theological  seminary,  Chicago,  and  a 
signer  of  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  on 
revision,  presented  the  four  following  arguments  in 
!avor  of  revision. 

My  first  argument  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  creed  is 
the  historical  one.  The  men  who  made  it  were  rarely  gifted 
and  godly.  But  they  were  not  infallible.  They  wrote  in  their 
age  and  in  the  light  of  their  age,  and  hence  they  wrote  some 
things  that  have  since  been  rejected. 

My  next  argument  in  favor  of  some  change  in  our  creed  is 
drawn  from  the  numerical  vote  of  the  presbyteries.  Mark 
these  facts.  Over  three- fourths  of  the  presbyteries  voting 
vote  for  change.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  the  presbyteries 
vote  for  change.  The  presbyteries  in  foreign  lands  vote  6  to 
I  in  favor  of  change,  and  four  of  the  six  vote  for  a  summary. 
There  is  where  the  change  is  most  needed,  to  relieve  our 
missionaries  of  the  difficulty  that  confronts  them. 

My  third  argument  in  favor  of  some  change  in  our  creed 
is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  returns  of  the  presbyteries, 
Here  are  three  things  upon  which  153  presbyteries  arc 
agreed:  First,  that  no  change  shall  impair  the  integrity  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith. 
Second,  that  there  shall  be  a  new  section  on  the  love  of  God 
for  all  men,  missions,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Third,  some  re- 
lief from  the  burden  of  Chapters  III  and  X. 

My  fourth  argument  in  favor  <>i  some  change  is  drawn 
from  the  confession  itself.  There  are  some  things  in  the  con- 
fession that  ought  to  be  out  of  it.  Notice  the  arithmetic  ex- 
actness of  Chapter  III,  Section  4:  "These  angels  and  men, 
thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  particularly  and  un- 
changeably designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  defin- 
ite that  it  can  not  be  either  increased  or  diminished."  This 
is  mathematics  in  the  realm  of  morals.  This  is  stating  a  deep 
mystery  of  God  as  you  would  a  problem  in  Euclid,  and  put- 
ting a  moral  certainty  as  if  it  were  a  machine  necessity. 
Scripture  does  not  put  it  so,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to 
the  account  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  Paul  in  the  storm  at  sea  and 
the  parable  of  the  supper.  Again,  there  are  some  things  out 
of  the  confession  that  ought  to  be  in.  There  is  no  formu- 
lated doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  confession.  There  is 
no  doctrine  and  duty  of  world-wide  missions  in  the  confes- 
sion. But,  saddest  of  all,  we  must  confess  that  the  confes- 
sion is  truly  labeled  when  we  write  across  its  title  page,  "The 
gospel  for  the  elect  only."  I  do  not  for  one  moment  arraign 
the  doctrine  of  election.  I  believe  in  it  and  in  all  the  issues 
of  it.  But  to  shut  it  up  to  the  elect  is  to  take  away  some- 
thing of  its  great  glory. 


BAPTIST    GATHERINGS 
The  Northern  Baptist  Anniversaries 

The  national  anniversaries  of  the  northern  Baptists 
were  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  20-28.  As  this 
was  the  first  general  gathering  of  the  new  century, 
there  were  a  number  of  special  features  in  the  meet- 
ings commemorative  of  this  fact.  There  was  also  an 
important  report  from  a  special  joint  committee,  ap- 
pointed a  year  ago,  looking  to  the  unifying  of  some  of 
the  agencies  of  the  several  societies  and  the  further 
consolidation  of  their  work.  The  New  York  Tribune 
comments  editorially  on  the  following  characteristics 
of  the  denomination  to  which  the  anniversaries  have 
called  attention : 

Congregational  in  its  polity  and  democratic  in  its  in- 
stincts, it  has  always  kept  close  to  the  plain  people  without 
in  the  least  modifying  its  fundamental  principles.  Much  is 
said  nowadays,  and  said  truly,  about  the  advantages  of  a  cen- 
tralized organization.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Episcopal  church  especially  has  grown  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years  because  it  is  a  highly  centralized'  body.  But,  if  the 
congregational  polity  really  is  a  handicap  to  modern  Christi- 
anity, the  Baptist  denomination  is  entitled  to  all  the  more 
credit ;  for  its  growth  has  been  great  and  uninterrupted.    The 
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latest  statistics  give  the  number  of  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  as  4,233,206,  a  gain  during  the  last  year  of  51,550,  or 
nearly  1.35  per  cent.  In  the  northern  states  the  Baptists 
number  nearly  one  million,  and  the  wealthy  men  of  the  de- 
nomination are  most  generous  in  giving  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  education,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Home 
Missionary  society  has  its  missionaries  working  among 
twenty  nationalities  in  this  country,  spending  more  than  $500,- 
000  a  year  in  its  beneficent  work.  The  denomination  has 
foreign  missions  in  Burmah,  Assam,  Southern  India,  West- 
em  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  and  recently  began  work  in  the 
Philippines.  It  has  also  extended  its  work  to  continental 
Europe.  Its  aim  in  this  foreign  work  is  to  build  up  strong 
native  churches,  which  will  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  natives  themselves.  There  are  now  nearly  one  thou- 
sand such  self-supporting  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which 
are  beacons  of  civilization  and  enlightenment 

Southern  Baptist  Conventions 

Chicago  (111.)  StandarJ  ifii.^.) 

There  are  few  more  interesting  religious  conven- 
tions than  that  of  the  southern  Baptists.  Largely  at- 
tended, well  orgfanized,  characterized  by  intensity  of 
purpose,  abundance  of  able  discussion,  considerable 
deliberation,  and  much  emotional  oratory,  it  repre- 
sents many  opportunities  for  northern  Baptists  to 
learn  how  to  accomplish  many  desirable  ends.  The 
Southern  Baptist  convention,  the  forty-sixth  session 
of  which  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  was  one  which  was 
typical  of  much  that  is  distinctive  in  its  recurring 
meetings.  The  reports  of  the  three  boards  each 
showed  advance,  each  breathed  forth  a  cheering  hope- 
fulness, and  what  is  even  of  greater  importance,  gave 
manifestation  of  a  healthy  dissatisfaction  with  the 
number  of  contributing  churches  and  the  paucity  of 
contributions  so  woefully  disproportionate  to  the 
means  of  the  members  and  especially  to  their  numbers. 
Statistics  collated  indicate,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
nearly  19,000  churches  less  than  5,600  gave  as  much 
as  $2  per  year 'to  home  missions.  Even  dismissing 
from  the  problem  those  churches  whose  life  is  indi- 
cated only  by  a  name  in  associational  minutes  and 
those  which  are  anti-missionary  in  principle,  the 
figures  are  well-nigh  appalling,  if  not  disheartening. 
It  was  a  growing  apprehension  of  the  sinfulness  and 
danger  of  such  a  condition  as  these  figures  indicate 
that  led  to  the  discussion  which  proved  to  be  the  note- 
worthy characteristic  of  the  New  Orleans  meeting — 
the  debate  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  on  co- 
operation. 

* 

Dowieism  in  the  Lime  Light 

Chicago  (111.)  Post 

At  last  John  Alexander  Dowie  and  the  "Christian 
Catholic  Church  of  Zion"  are  in  the  full  lime  light  of 
public  inquiry.  Can  any  person  read  the  testimony  of 
Dowie  at  the  inquest  touching  the  death  of  Mrs.  H. 
Worthington  Judd  and  her  babe  and  detect  any  trace 
of  Christlikeness  in  it  ?  Was  the  cold,  apparently  pas- 
sionless, bearing  of  the  dead  woman's  husband  evi- 
dence of  deep  feeling  and  tender  sympathy  toward  a 
suffering  woman?  "Would  you  have  refused  the 
dying  request  of  your  wife  had  she  asked  that  a  physi- 
cian be  summoned?"  asked  the  coroner  of  Mr.  Judd. 
"Yes,  sir,  I  would,"  was  the  answer.  "I  would  have 
known  that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind  had  she 
made  such  a  request."  Is  this  what  Dowieism 
teaches.  Do  we  here  see  a  specimen  of  its  human- 
izing influence  ?  The  law  can  not  reach  Dowie.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  is  so.  If  criminal  proceedings 
could  be  and  were  instituted  against  him,  the  ignorant 
would  proclaim  him  a  martyr  and  he  would  have  ten 
followers  where  he  now  has  but  one.    We  must  leave 


Dowieism  to  the  processes  of  time  and  to  the  moral 
agencies  of  public  opinion.  The  Chicago  federation 
of  labor,  in  language  more  unequivocal  than  literary 
or  polite,  urges  upon  all  intelligent  citizens  the  duty 
of  boycotting  and  exposing  Dowie,  and  this  is  per- 
fectly sound  advice.  The  effect  may  be  slow,  but  it  is 
sure  and  permanent. 

Chicago  (111.)  TrUune 
If  there  is  a  law  under  which  the  confidence  opera- 
tor, the  holdup  man,  and  the  thug  can  be  reached, 
then  there  is  a  law  under  which  that  brawling  im- 
postor, John  Alexander  Dowie,  can  be  brought  to 
justice.  Dowie  has  been  endured  too  long.  He  has 
been  allowed  to  cozen  too  many  men  out  of  their 
property  and  wages  and  to  send  to  untimely  graves 
too  many  men,  women,  and  children  whose  weak 
minds  were  led  astray  by  teachings  which  he  knew 
were  false.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  speak  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
profession.  There  is  no  more  religion  to  Dowie  than 
there  was  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Under  the  pretense  of 
being  the  head  of  a  religious  organization  Dowie  car-* 
ries  on  the  trade  of  the  swindler  and  the  murderer. 
It  is  wrong  to  mince  matters  and  talk  daintily  about 
this  subject.  Think  of  that  poor  woman,  in  the  ago- 
nies of  maternity,  bleeding  slowly  to  death  through 
sixteen  long  hours — or  fifteen,  according  to  the  pre- 
cise Dowie — with  no  aid  except  the  prayers  of  the 
fool  who  was  her  husband  and  of  the  hypocritical 
scoundrel  of  whom  that  husband  had  made  a  God. 
Imbecility  and  knavery  sacrificed  a  mother's  life.  Is 
this  miserable  creature  to  be  put  up  with  longer? 
Chicago  has  tolerated  him  for  years.  London  would 
not  have  him  for  a  fortnight.  The  rough  and  ready 
ways  of  our  British  kinsmen  drove  him  out  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  not  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  there  and 
make  converts  and  money.  TTiose  "coarse"  ways  will 
have  to  be  adopted  here  to  rid  this  city  of  an  offender 
against  all  divine  laws,  if  learned  judges  and  state's 
attorneys  shall  say  that  no  law  of  man's  making  fits 

his  case. 

New  York  Sun 
The  "divine  healer"  in  reply  to  his  critics  uttered 
defiance  in  Zion  tabernacle,  and  again  played  success- 
fully upon  the  absolute  credulity  of  his  devotees. 
Dowie  said  that  in  spite  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it 
and  although  $45,000  had  been  withdrawn  for  ex- 
penses, the  deposits  in  his  bank  had  increased  to  the 
amount  of  $13,000  in  the  preceding  seven  days.  For 
the  purpose  of  increasing  them  still  further,  two  col- 
lections were  taken  up  during  the  services.    The  final 
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exhibition  of  the  unflinching  faith  of  the  congregation 
came  toward  the  close  of  Dowie's  long  and  incoherent 
harangue :  , 

"And  now,"  said  Dowie,  "I  come  to  my  supreme  test. 
Everyone  in  this  place  who  has  been  healed  by  faith  in  Jesus 
will  stand  up." 

Over   a  thousand  people  among  the  audience   rose. 

"Did  I  heal  you  all?" 

"No !"  came  every  voice  in  unison. 

"Did  Jesus  heal  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  dying  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  doctor  ?" 

"Yes." 

What  can  be  done  with  people  who  had  rather 
die,  prayed  over  by  Dowie,  than  live  by  the  help  of 
physicians  and  surgeons?  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols;   let  him  alone. 

The  Late  Maltbie  D.  Babcock 

New  York  Jndtptndtnt 
Maltbie  D.  Babcock  died  May  i8  in  Naples,  Italy. 
Last  February,  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  he 
took  his  vacation  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  on  his  homeward  journey  that  the  ill-fated  Medi- 
terranean fever  seized  him,  and  in  the  melancholia 
caused  by  this  disease  he  took  his  life.  Dr.  Babcock 
was  in  his  forty-third  year,  yet  he  was  already  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  preachers.  As  pastor  of 
the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  church  of  Balti- 
more he  first  became  marked,  and  when  he  left  that 
charge  it  was  generally  conceded  that  he  shared  with 
Cardinal  Gibbons  the  honor  of  being  Baltimore's 
most  influential  citizen.  When  Dr.  Van  Dyke  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  church, 
in  this  city,  about  two  years  ago,  to  accept  the  chair 
of  English  literature  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Babcock  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  his  place  only  because  he  felt 
that  New  York's  peculiar  claims  could  not  be  put 
aside.  His  success  here  was  instantaneous.  The 
Brick  church  was  filled  at  every  service;  hundreds 
were  turned  away  from  the  doors ;  there  was  a  wait- 
ing list  of  applicants  for  pews.  What,  then,  was  the 
secret  of  this  man's  success  ?  It  was  simply  this :  He 
listened  interestedly  to  what  others  said ;  they,  there- 
■  fore,  listened  to  him.  He  helped  others ;  they  accord- 
ingly helped  him.    He  loved ;  therefore,  he  was  loved. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

Dr.  Babcock,  like  Phillips  Brooks,  had  the  rare 
gift  of  awakening  love  as  well  as  admiration,  of  draw- 
ing to  himself  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  by  the  magnetism  of  heart  and  character  that 
never  appeals  in  vain  to  sympathy  and  affection. 
With  a  breadth  of  Christian  charity  that  recognized 
nothing  as  alien  to  him  that  was  human,  that  knew  no 
religious  north,  south,  east,  nor  west  in  his  work — no 
divergent  points  of  the  compass,  but  only  one  central 
need  of  a  higher  life — it  was  natural  that  he  should 
number  among  his  friends  and  admirers  men  of  every 
creed  and  of  no  creed  at  all,  and  that  the  life  of  his 
life  should  shine  into  all  these  lives  with  clear  and 
beneficent  radiance.  It  was  another  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  genuine  and  earnest  teacher,  who  every- 
where and  in  every  age  attracts  general  attention  and 
commands   general   respect. 

•A. 

DECADENCE  ECCLESIASTICAL:  The  official  "Year- 
Book"  of  the  Anglican  church  reveals  some  startling  facts. 
The  number  of  ordinations  is  steadily  declining.  In  1887  they 
stood  at  771 ;  in  igoo  they  were  only  650 — a  diminution  of 
121.  In  1896  there  were  228,348  confirmations ;  in  1900  there 
were  only  195.569 — a  diminution  of  32,779. — Christian 
Commonwealth. 


LETTERS    AND  ART 


A  Dramatic  Aspiratioa 

Since  Nat  Goodwin  first  announced  his  intention 
to  play  Shylock,  the  public  has  manifested'  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  aspiration.  His 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  was  performed  in  a  number  of 
cities  before  its  New  York  debut,  receiving  upon  the 
whole  favorable  comment.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  staging,  scenery,  and 
costumes,  and  of  the  impersonations  of  Shylock  and 


MAZINB  ELLIOTT  AS  "PORTIA 


Portia  as  given  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott. 
Of  the  former  it  said:  "What  of  pathos,  malignity, 
and  humor  there  is  in  the  role  Mr.  Goodwin  brings  out 
with  his  clean-cut,  always  well-advised  work  and  won- 
derful knowledge  of  the  stage  technic."  The  New 
York  press  was  more  severe.  After  the  premiere  of 
May  24,  at  the  Knickerbocker  theater,  Mr.  William 
Winter  relieved  himself  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

The  actor's  endeavor  is  not  particularly  interesting,  and, 
to  the  public,  it  is  unimportant;  but  it  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated,  and,  at  least,  it  entitles  Mr.  Goodwin  to  the 
credit  of  having  tried  to  do  an  ambitious  and  difficult  thing, 
and  to  lift  himself  to  a  higher  artistic  plane  than  he  has  ever 
yet  occupied.  His  performance  served  to  show  that  he  lacks 
self-knowledge  and  has  incorrectly  estimated  his  powers;  but, 
to  present  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  to  set  forth  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  play — charming  in  story,  deeply  passionate 
in  feeling,  potent  in  dramatic  suspense,  wonderfully  harmo- 
nious in  the  adroit  blending  of  pathos  and  humor  (the  trag- 
ical and  the  comical),  exceptionally  clear  and  direct  in  action, 
and   glorious   with   poetic   eloquence — and    the   wish   is   both 
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earnest  and  g«neral  that  his  enterprise  may  be  rewarded  with 
practical  success.  Great  acting  is  not  expected  from  Mr. 
Goodwin  or  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  and,  even  with  an  inade- 
quate Shylock  and  a  superficial  Portia,  Shakespeare's  vital, 
spontaneous,  radiant,  and  exquisite  comedy  is  heartily  wel- 
come. Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  who  appeared  as  Portia,  and 
gave  a  neat  and  careful  conventional  performance,  would 
always  command  attention  as  a  beautiful  woman;  but  levity 
is  not  brilliancy,  and  neither  docs  the  affectation  of  eager  en- 
thusiasm amount  to  passion  or  express  rapture.  The  auxiliary 
performances,  with  little  exception,  were  chiefly  notable  for 
harsh  vocalism,  bad  elocution,  and  insincerity  of  feeling. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  unimpressiveness 
was  Mr.  Goodwin's  chief  fault— that  he  did  not  con- 
vey any  conception  that  he  may  have  formed  of  Shy- 
lock: 

The  two  memorable  Shylocks  by  which  Mr.  Goodwms 
was  inevitably  measured  were  those  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
Henry  Irving— the  one  superbly  eloquent  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last,  the  other  splendidly  furious  in  outbreaks,  and 
both  giving  such  dignity  to  the  Jew's  malevolence  that  it 
seemed  at  times  better  than  the  meanness  of  the  Christians 
who  baited  him.  By  contrast  with  those  powerful  characteri- 
zations that  of  last  night  wm  faint,  dim,  barely  discernible. 
Who  that  saw  it  will  ever  forget  the  controlled  frenzy  of 
hatred  in  Booth's  proposal  of  the  terms  of  the  loan?  The 
acme  of  subtlety  in  acting  was  reached  there.  Perhaps  still 
more  ineffaceable  is  the  memory  of  Irving's  demoniac  glee 
over  his  seeming  victory  in  court  and  his  pitiful  collapse  when 
defeat  came  to  him.  That  seemed  like  the  uttermost  in  the 
expression  of  emotions  in  quick  contrast.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Goodwin  could  not  rise  to  Booth  or  Irving  heights,  but  it  did 
seem  strange  that  he  did  not  rise  at  all,  except  to  a  melodram- 
atic noisiness. 

The  Second  Bach  Festival 

The  quaint  old  Moravian  town  of  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  bids  fair  to  become  a  sort  of  Bach  Bayreuth. 
The  second  festival  of  the  Bach  choir  was  held  there, 
May  23-25,  attended  by  a  large  audience  of  Bach  en- 
thusiasts. Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  the  musical  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writes  as  follows  of  the 
production  of  the  Christmas  oratorio : 

From  a  severely  critical  point  of  view  the  doings  of 
the  day  were  not  momentous ;  but  the  severely  critical 
point  of  view  is  not  that  which  prevails.  The  feeling 
is  rather  one  of  admiration  for  the  spirit  which  could 
prompt  such  an  undertaking,  and  of  delight  in  the 
harmonious  cooperation  of  the  elements  concerned. 
"The  people  heard  the  Christmas  oratorio,  and 
heard  it  under  circumstances  which  made  the  occasion 
more  than  a  mere  concert  of  unfamiliar  music.  They 
were  summoned  into  the  old  church  by  a  choir  of 
trombones  playing  a  famous  old  German  chorale  in 
the  belfry.  It  was  an  unconventional  summons,  but 
a  lovely  one,  and  its  fitness  came  with  particular  force 
to  those  who  could  recognke  in  it  the  music  of  a  glad- 
some Christmas  hymn  that  Luther  wrote  for  the 
edification  of  his  own  children. 

In  the  performance  itself  there  were  other  re- 
minders of  the  functions  which  gave  rise  to  the  music. 
The  audience  was  a  congregation  in  thought,  feeling, 
and  conduct.  It  not  only  listened  to  the  glad  musical 
tidings,  but  participated  in  their  proclamations.  All 
the  hymns  interspersed  in  the  oratorio  were  sung  by 
the  people,  who  rose  to  their  feet  for  each  occasion. 
I  had  seen  the  experiment  tried  years  before  at  a  per- 
formance of  Bach's  "St.  Matthew's  Passion"  in  Bos- 
ton, but  what  was  a  failure  then  was  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess here.  There  the  chorales  were  musical  composi- 
tions which  had  to  be  laboriously  read  at  sight  by 
those  who  essayed  to  sing.    Here,  so  far  as  the  tunes 


were  concerned,  they  were  as  household  words  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  listeners,  and  the  re- 
freshment which  they  brought  was  as  great  as  the 
artistic  enjoyment  was  keen. 

The  forces,  a  choir  of  something  above  a  hundred 
voices  and  an  orchestra  of  half  the  number,  occupied 
the  organ  gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Bach,  Mr.  J.  Fred  WoUe  con- 
ducted and  also  played  the  accompaniments  to  the  re- 
cited narrative  on  a  pianoforte.  This  distribution  ol 
the  forces,  the  fact  that  the  work  was  given  in  its  in- 
tegrity, and  the  serious  spirit  in  which  the  work  was 
given  and  received,  stamped  the  affair  with  a  character 
absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of  choral  festivals  in 
America.  Not  to  apply  too  severe  a  standard  to  the 
day's  performance,  it  may  be  said  that  only  in  two 
particulars  was  it  unworthy  of  the  beautiful  occasion 
and  the  spirit  which  informed  it.  Mr.  Evan  Williams, 
the  solo  tenor,  was  in  such  poor  voice  and  so  unfa- 
miliar with  the  music  that  little  enjojrment  could  be 
extracted  from  his  work,  and  the  orchestra,  largely 
composed  of  amateurs,  seemed  much  more  concerned 
with  the  material  part  of  the  music  than  its  spirit, 
which  was  not  surprising. 

The   Sensational  Serial 
London  Academy.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  sensational  serial  in  England  nowadays  has 
fallen  to  a  despicable  level.  Nearly  all  popular  jour- 
nals run  a  serial,  and  many  of  them  would  pay  hand- 
somely, recklessly,  for  a  good  one.  The  demand  for 
serials  is  regular  and  enormous;  even  the  sjmdicates, 
who  are  omnipotent,  can  not  satisfy  themselves.  We 
could  name  several  writers  who  make  a  steady  income 
of  fifty  pounds  a  week,  and  more,  for  serials.  We 
know  of  a  lady  who  fell  ill  after  writing  five  serials 
at  once — so  much  was  her  work  in  request,,  and  so 
tempting  the  offered  remuneration.  And  yet,  though 
the  serial  is  a  province  of  literary  art,  there  is  no  good 
serialist.  Nay,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  reasoned  effort 
to  produce  a  good  serial.  What,  then,  is  the  secret  of 
the  few  commercially  successful  serialists?  It  is  a 
secret  of  piffling  ingenuity — we  use  that  epithet  be- 
cause it  is  the  correct  one.  These  writers  have  posed 
the  question :  "Why  do  editors  print  serials  ?"  They 
have  found  the  answer:  "In  order  to  persuade  the 
reader  to  buy  the  next  number."  And  they  have  re- 
joined :  "Very  well ;  we  will  make  the  reader  buy  the 
next  number."  This  is  one  view  of  the  undertaking, 
but  it  is  a  short-sighted  and  imperfect  view,  because 
it  embraces  only  the  parts,  and  never  the  whole.  It 
results  in  an  entirely  vicious  subordination  of  the  parts 
to  the  whole ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  whole,  but  merely  a 
succession  of  parts.  It  means  writing  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  week  to  week,  without  due  consideration 
of  what  has  preceded  or  what  will  follow. 

We  have  critically  read  several  well-advertised  sen- 
sational serials,  written  over  notorious  signatures,  and 
in  none  have  we  found  a  trace  of  architectonic  design ; 
indeed,  it  was  obvious,  in  more  than  one  of  them,  tihat 
the  author,  instalment  by  instalment,  mystified  himself 
exactly  as  much  as  he  mystified  the  reader.  The  com- 
mon way  of  writing  a  serial  is  to  devise  an  inexplic- 
able set  of  circumstances  and  leave  the  solution  to  the 
future — to  burn  one's  boats,  as  it  were.  This  mode  is 
like  giving  a  bill  at  a  month ;  in  the  end  the  author 
must  pay  heavily  by  the  sacrifice  of  probability.  The 
more  startling  the  earlier  chapters,  the  less  convincing 
will  be  the  later.  We  remember  a  case,  in  the  feuilte- 
ton  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  daily  papers  in  England, 
where  the  author,  hard-driven  for  incident,  actually 
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killed  her  hero  before  the  tale  was  half-finished.  It 
was  a  fatal  error,  as  she  at  once  perceived,  and  hfer 
sole  course  was  to  raise  him  from  the  dead;  this  she 
did,  within  the  next  thousand  words.  Perhaps  she 
was  juggling  with  five  serials  together.  Such  tricks, 
and  such  a  method,  necessarily  rob  the  reader  of  all 
interest  save  an  infantile,  idle  curiosity — a  curiosity 
which  can  be  satisfied  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny,  and 
which  in  time  becomes  with  him  a  habit,  like  drink  or 
pulling  the  moustache.  Hence  it  is  that  some  shrewd 
editors  will  tell  you  that  one  serial  is  as  good  as  an- 
other— ^that  names  are  valueless.  Titillate  perfunc- 
torily this  perfunctory  curiosity  of  their  readers,  and 
they  ask  no  better,  and  will  pay  "a  pound  a  thou." 

The  Proposed  English  Academy 

The  Royal  society,  that  most  ancient  and  con- 
servative scientific  body,  is  seriously  considering  the 
creation  of  an  English  Academy  of  Letters  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  Immortals.  The  matter  was  care- 
fully debated  at  a  recent  private  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, where  opinions  seemed  pretty  evenly  divided. 
The  movement  was  started  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  im- 
mediate cause  being  the  fact  that  the  non-existence 
of  a  literary  department  of  the  society  prevented  its 
proposed  affiliation  with  similar  societies  on  the  conti- 
nent and  the  formation  of  an  international  association. 
It  is  also  urged  that  there  are  no  official  guardians  of 
pure  English,  and  that  the  creation  of  such  a  section 
of  the  Royal  society  might  provide  for  the  exercise 
of  tutelary  functions. 

New  York  Sum 

It  is  evident  that  the  advocates  of  the  project  have 
in  mind  the  Institute  of  France,  which  comprises  five 
sections.  Each  of  the  five  academies  has  its  owm 
special  jurisdiction  and  work,  with  special  funds  and 
one  or  more  perpetual  secretaries,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  a  general  fund  and  common  library,  which 
are  managed  by  a  committee  chosen  in  equal  numbers 
from  each  of  the  sections.  All  the  expenses  of  the 
institute  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  sum  voted  by  the 
chambers.  Each  member  of  the  institute  receives  an 
annual  allowance  of  1,200  francs,  and  each  secretary  of 
an  academy,  a  salary  of  6,000  francs.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  Royal  society  is  to  be  reconstructed  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Institute  of  France,  it  will  have  to  be 
expanded  in  many  directions;  the  mere  creation  of 
an  academy  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  would  not  suffice. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Academic  Frangaise 
was  identical  with  that  put  forward  by  the  proponents 
of  an  English  academy.  An  article  of  the  original 
statutes  declares  that  "the  principal  function  of  the 
academy  shall  be  to  labor  with  all  care  and  diligence 
to  give  certain  rules  to  our  language,  and  to  render 
it  pure,  eloquent,  and  capable  of  treating  the  arts  and 
sciences."  As  regards  the  practical  methods  of  ful- 
filling their  professed  design,  the  academicians  were 
pledged  to  compose  a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
and  one  on  poetry ;  but  their  crowning  labor  was  to 
be  a  dictionary  of  the  French  language.  Begun  in 
1639,  the  first  edition  of  this  lexicon  did  not  appear 
until  1694,  and  the  last  Complement  was  published  in 
1854.  At  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  the 
work  remains  unfinished,  whereas  we  have  seen  the 
task,  which  the  academy  had  failed  to  perform,  ac- 
complished by  a  single  scholar,  M.  Littre,  in  one 
man's  lifetime.  It  is  notorious  that  the  attempts  of 
the  academic  to  impose  laws  on  the  French  language 
have  miscarried.    In  the  judgment  of  M.  Lanfrey,  the 


author  of  the  well-known  "History  of  Napoleon,"  the 
academic  may  have  disciplined,  but  it  has  emascu- 
lated, impoverished,  and  rigidified  the  French  tongue. 
An  English  academy  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  more 
than  has  been  effected  by  the  Academic  Frangaise. 
In  order  to  fix  a  standard  of  purity  for  the  English 
tongue,  it  would  have  to  compile  a  dictionary,  and  it 
is  not  needed  for  the  purpose  inasmuch  as  a  British 
lexicon  of  the  English  language,  unapproached  in  re- 
spect to  amplitude  and  authority,  has  been  for  years 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  is  already  well 
advanced. 

A  Poet  and  His  Work 

The  London  Academy  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
question  "Ought  a  poet  to  read  his  own  works  in 
public  ?"  has  received  its  final  answer  in  the  following 
from  an  American  exchange: 

Never  has  tljis  country  seen  so  prevalent  a  poet  as  Mr. 
Edwin  Markham.  It  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  no  matter 
what  the  occasion  they  must  have  him  in,  poetry  by  Markham 
taking  the  place  on  the  program  of  music  by  the  band.  No 
Sunday-clo^ng  law  for  him.  The  man  has  put  up  a  pump- 
ing-station  at  the  Pierian  spring.  It  is  all  wrong — bad  for 
the  people,  bad  for  the  poet.  Our  instinct  in  regard  to  poets 
is  a  safe  guide.  They  ought  to  be  more  or  less  remote,  and 
if  they  mingle  with  men  at  all  they  ought  to  behave  like  the 
rest  of  us  and  not  like  poets.  There  is  nothing  more  hideous 
than  a  poet  in  the  wrong  place,  and  when  a  man  starts  up  be- 
fore a  placid,  practical-minded  audience  and  says,  as  Mr. 
Markham  did:  "When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind 
Hour,  Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on,"  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  sheepish  discomfort.  And  if  the  poet  does 
not  see  it,  but  keeps  straight  on  doing  this  kind  of  thing  over 
and  over,  he  becomes  that  awful  scourge  of  mankind — the 
obtuse,  horny-skinned,  aggressive,  and  irrepressible  parlor 
bard,  never  seen  without  a  song  inside  him,  which  you  know 
is  sure  to  emerge.  A  social  evening  with  one  of  these  self- 
winders  is  the  darkest  form  of  entertainment  as  yet  devised, 
the  first  part  spent  in  dreadipg  what  is  to  come,  the  last  in 
getting  it 


Various  Topics 

A  NEW  PARIS  OPERA:  At  Paris  an  opera  called 
"The  King  of  Paris,"  with  music  by  Georges  Su6,  and  the 
book  by  Henri  Bouchut,  seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  ancient 
operatic  formula  of  recitative  and  tunes.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  richly  romantic  epoch  of  Henri  III,  and  the  pictures 
are  beautiful,  but  the  dramatic  interest  slight. — E.  A.  Dith- 
MAR,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ATHENE, 
on  the  island  of  Aegina,  recently  begun  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Furtwangler,  have  already  yielded  en- 
couraging results.  In  a  propylon  not  touched  by  Von  Hal- 
lerstein  during  the  excavations  in  181 1,  there  were  found, 
among  a  number  of  other  objects,  two  heads  of  Parian  mar- 
ble belonging  to  figures  on  the  western  and  eastern  Aegine- 
tan  pediment  groups  in  the  Munich  Glyptothek,  where,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  they  will  some  day  take  their  rightful  places, 
now  occupied  by  Thorwaldsen's  substitutes. 

HALL  CAINE  SUED  "ON  MORAL  GROUNDS": 
The  Pearsons  have  issued  a  writ  and  begun  suit  against 
Mr.  Caine  for  £1,000,  or  one-half  of  the  money  already  paid 
for  the  serial  rights,  on  his  refusal  to  rewrite  certain  parts  of. 
"The  Eternal  City."  The  Pearsons'  claim  is  that  the  pas- 
sages to  which  they  object  are  on  moral  grounds  unsuitable 
for  publication  in  their  Lady's  Magatine.  The  author's  an- 
swer is  that  these  passages  are  of  the  essence  of  the  highest 
morality,  and  that  even  to  omit  them  would  be  to  lower  im- 
measurably the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  book.  He  refuses  on 
moral  grounds  to  alter  his  work  in  any  degree,  and  takes  his 
stand  on  that  issue,  his  counsel,  Augustine  Birrell,  having 
given  a  strong  opinion  in  his  favor. 
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The  College-bred  Wife 

In  a  recent  lecture  to  a  class  of  young  men,  Pro- 
fessor J.  Scott  Clark  of  Northwestern  university,  a 
coeducational  institution  at  Evanston,  111.,  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "You,  young  men,  who  are  looking  for 
wives  among  the  college-bred  women  of  today  are 
on  the  wrong  track.  If  you  ever  get  one,  God  help 
you!"  Professor  Clark  has  since  denied  having  ut- 
tered any  such  sweeping  condemnation  of  college- 
bred  women  as  wives,  but  the  remarks  attributed  to 
him  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  started  a  dis- 
cussion which  in  itself  is  interesting.  Some  editorial 
comment  is  subjoined: 

Springfield  (Mast.)  RtpuUicon 

What  Professor  Clark  says  is  no  more  than  what 
we  hear  said  every  day  or  two  from  successful  busi- 
ness men  and  others  re|[arding  the  higher  education 
of  men.  It  is  the  voicmg  of  a  false  idea  as  to  the 
object  of  education,  which  has  pervaded  the  whole 
community,  and  which  college  men  have  done  as 
much  as  anybody  else  to  keep  alive.  In  a  word,  if 
the  college  education  has  not  unfitted  the  man  for 
everything  except  the  "higher  walks"  of  life,  it  comes 
to  be  accepted  as  an  expensive  failure.  What  it  has 
yielded  in  the  way  of  its  personal  associations,  what 
has  been  acquired  unconsciously  from  it  in  intellectual 
discipline,  what  has  been  gained  in  the  love  of  books 
and  of  the  silent  companionship  thus  afforded  with 
the  genius  of  all  ages,  and  what  has  been  won  in  all 
the  individual  resources  of  self-diversion  and  enter- 
tainment which  become  of  priceless  value  as  advanc- 
ing age  cuts  away  the  companionships  of  life — ^these 
count  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  common  estimate  by 
which  the  worth  of  education  is  measured  by  the 
world's  standard  of  "success."  .  .  .  If  so  false  an 
idea  can  gain  prevalence  in  respect  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  men,  nothing  more  is  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  women,  where 


PROP.  CLARK:  "Don't  many  her,  joang  man  I " 


the  mischief  of  it  must  be  quite  as  pronounced.  To 
say  that  women,  by  virtue  of  an  education,  have  been 
made  something  to  be  avoided  by  men  in  search  of 
wives  is  to  write  down  the  latter  as  lordly  brutes  who 
can  brook  no  measure  of  equality  in  the  other  sex. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bvtmng  BulUtin 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  every  housewife  to 
be  her  own  baker  or  to  spin  and  weave  with  her  own 
hands  the  clothing  for  her  husband  and  children; 
yet  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  extra 
time  thus  placed  at  her  disposal  is  employed  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  quite  as  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  household  as  though  she  spent  a  lai^e 
portion  of  her  existence  over  the  kitchen  stove  or  at 
the  loom  and  spinning  wheel.  The  statement  that 
college-bred  girls  do  not  make  good  wives  rests 
on  insufficient  evidence.  The  womanly  young  woman 
of  domestic  tastes  and  capabilities  does  not  usually 
find  that  these  are  destroyed  by  a  course  of  coUegfiate 
instruction.  No  ground  exists  for  supposing  that 
education  in  either  sex  is  a  bar  to  marital  happiness. 
Chicago  (HI.)  Rtc0rd-H*rtM 

The  facts  are  against  the  professor.  The  city  of 
Evanston  itself,  where  this  warning  was  uttered,  con- 
tains hundreds  of  homes  presided  over  happily,  grace- 
fully, and  successfully  by  young  women  who  are 
graduates  of  the  institution  in  which  the  professor  is 
employed.  They  are  successfully  managing  house- 
holds in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 
More  than  this,  they  are  intelligent,  discreet,  tactful, 
and  helpful  wives,  just  the  kind  an  educated  man  de- 
sires for  a  life  companionship. 

Boston  (iiaaa.) /eumaJ 

You  can't  light  a  lire — even  in  the  modem  gas- 
stove — ^with  Greek  roots;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
psychology  about  the  proper  way  to  dress  a  baby.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  married  Hypatia  and 
her  husband  should  often  ag^ree  to  disagree.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  such  an  unhappy  outcome  is  due  more 
to  individual  willfulness  and  stubbornness  than  to  any 
intrinsical  defect  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
woman.  Beauty  without  brains  is  mere  beastliness. 
Sans  the  intellectual  affinity,  even  a  Diana  would  be 
an  intolerable  wife. 

Chicago  (HI.)  CkrcnitU 

The  college  that  will  not  fit  a  woman  to  be  a  better 
wife  is  to  be  condemned  precisely  as  the  college  is  to 
be  condemned  that  does  not  fit  a  man  to  be  a  better 
husband. 

Maky  Woollxv,  President  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

A  synonym  for  "college  woman"  should  be  "gen- 
tlewoman"; the  sacrifice  of  gracious  womanhood  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  knowledge — a  price  which 
is  tiot  asked. 

Carnegie  and  the  Scottish  Universities 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Probably  no  gift  ever  made  by  an  individual  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  popular  education  sur- 
passed that  of  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $io,ooo,ooo  for 
the  free  education  of  his  Scottish  fellow  countrymen 
in  the  universities  of  Scotland.  For  while  the  four 
universities  (St.  Andrews,  founded  in  141 1 ;  Glas- 
gow, 1450;  Aberdeen,  1494;  Edinburgh,  1582)  re- 
ceive gifts  of  money  and  power  from  the  government, 
university  education  in  Scotland  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desired  it. 
Splendid  buildings,  considerable  endowments,  fairly 
liberal  scholarship,  and  government  support  have 
made  the  universities  great  educational  institutions. 
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St.  Andrews  receives  from  parliament  about  $54,000 
per  annum;  Glasgow,  $108,400,  and  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  $129,350.  Why,  then,  should  Mr. 
Carnegie  feel  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  large  gift 
to  these  institutions  in  order  that  free  university  edu- 
cation might  be  provided  for  every  boy  and  girl  who 
was  capable  of  passing  the  entrance  examinations  and 
who  desired  the  higher  education?  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Scotch  boy  who  desires  a  uni- 
versity education,  outside  of  the  wealthy  classes,  must 
work  his  way,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  ill- 
spared  from  home.  In  Scotland  the  boy  who  goes 
to  college  from  some  country  town  goes  because  his 
local  tutor  has  prevailed  upon  the  boy's  parents,  after 
much  persuasion,  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
provide  their  son  with  a  liberal  education.  And  how 
many  pathetic  sacrifices  the  giving  of  a  college  edu- 
cation to  such  a  boy  entails  ?  Longer  hours  of  work 
for  father  and  mother,  older  clothes  for  them  that 
their  boy  may  appear  not  too  badly  before  his  fel- 
lows in  college,  the  raising  of  the  necessary  sum  to  pay 
his  tuition.  Free  tuition  means  much  to  theip. 
New  York  Journal 

Mr.  Carrfegie's  splendid  offer  of  $10,000,000  to 
the  universities  of  Scotland  for  the  free  education  of 
Scotch  students  meets  with  a  characteristically  British 
objection.  Fears  are  expressed  that  the  abolition  of 
tuition  fees  may  "pauperize"  the  students.  Of  course 
if  this  be  true  all  tiie  American  young  men  and 
women  who  are  attending  institutions  in  which  tui- 
tion is  free  must  be  paupers.  There  are  more  paupers 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Indisuia  uni- 
versity, De  Pauw  university,  Iowa  state  college,  the 
Louisiana  state  university,  the  Ohio  university,  Pur- 
due university,  Stanford  university.  West  Point,  An- 
napolis, and  the  universities  of  California,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Texas,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington  than  there 
are  self-respecting,  paying  students  at  all  the  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain  combined.  No  good  insti- 
tution of  learning  is  entirely  supported  by  tuition 
fees,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  student 
never  pays  the  whole  cost  of  his  own  education.  That 
is  not  pauperization — it  is  the  opportunity  of  self- 
help.  Mr.  Carnegie  knows  its  value,  although  the 
door  was  not  open  in  his  youth  as  he  wishes  it  to  be 
now.  Scotland  need  have  no  fear  of  the  kind  of 
paupers  that  will  be  bred  by  free  education. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press 

If  Scotch  universities  have  been  poor  in  funds 
they  have  been  rich  in  students.  In  1906,  writh  a  pop- 
ulation two-thirds  the  size  of  this  state,  they  had 
6.061  undergraduates,  while  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  but  6421.  In  1884  Scotland  had  6,600  students, 
and  England,  with  eight  times  the  population,  but 
6,000.  Today,  when  the  attendance  on  higher  educa- 
tion has  greatly  increased  in  England,  Scotland  still 
has  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  as  many  students  as 
are  furnished  by  the  richer  and  larger  population  to 
the  south.  If  there  ever  was  a  country  which  did  not 
need  to  have  university  education  stimulated  by  free 
tuition  it  is  Scotland. 

Boston  (Mass. )  Hirald 
This  gift  confirms  and  makes  real  the  splendid 
ideal  of  a  national  educational  system  which  was  con- 
ceived and  initiated  by  stout  John  Knox  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ago.  His  scheme  comprehended  pri- 
mary schools,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges,  all  to 
be  supported  by  public  taxation,  all  to  be  free,  with 
compulsory  education  for  all  as  far  as  they  were  able 
to  advance. 


The  Schools  of  Manila 

The  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of 
education  has  published  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Fred. 
W.  Atkinson,  general  superintendent  of  education  in 
the  Philippine  islands,  containing  the  following  ac- 
count of  school  conditions  in  Manila : 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Manila  do  not  owe 
their  origin  to  American  initiative,  nor  have  they  been  fash- 
ioned upon  American  ideals.  Buildings,  equipment,  teaching 
force,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  a  heritage  from  Spanish  times.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  primary  schools  in  Manila  nearly  all  antedate  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  All  the  buildings  now  used  for  schools 
were,  without  exception,  designed  and  built  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  schools,  but  for  family  residences;  as  such,  their 
construction  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  more  ordinary 
Manila  dwellings.  The  entrance  is  through  the  stone-paved 
driveway,  with  large  ground-floor  rooms  on  one  or  both 
sides.  Carts  rumble  past,  street  hawkers  shout  their  cries, 
and  all  the  sounds  of  a  quarreling,  jostling,  idle  population 
burst  into  the  rooms.  Owing  to  the  habit  of  studying  aloud 
and  the  imperfect  discipline  prevailing,  the  noise  within 
sometimes  rivals  that  without.  Pupils  are  seated  on  forms 
or  benches  about  ten  feet  in  length.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  number  are  also  provided  with  long  tables,  or  writing 
desks.    In  many  schools  pupils  sit  on  the  floors. 

Eighty-seven  native  teachers  constitute  the  force  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  the  city  of  Manila.  Of  this  number, 
two  are  Spanish  Creoles,  two  are  Mestizo-Chino  (mixed 
Chinese),  one  is  an  English-Mestizo,  and  the  remainder  have 
either  some  Spanish  blood  or  are  full-blooded  Tagalogs. 
Nearly  all  the  principal  teachers  have  taught  a  great  many 
years — several  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  normal  graduates,  it  must  be  stated  of 
them  that  they  know  neither  how  to  teach  nor  to  maintain 
order.  The  teacher  with  book  in  his  hand  hears  one  pupil 
at  a  time;  the  others  at  the  same  time  are  studying  aloud, 
doing  their  best,  it  would  seem,  to  drown  out  the  voices  of 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  reciting. 

In  some  schools  there  has  been  notable  imi)rovement, 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  teachers  there  seems  a  sincere 
desire  to  improve.  Especially  good  have  been  the  results 
where  the  native  teachers  have  had  associated  with  them  an 
able  and  tactful  American  man  or  woman  as  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish. Many  are  taking  up  the  studies  of  Engl^sh,  and  a  few 
even  directing  classes  in  the  English  language.  The  women 
as  a  class  are  far  more  conservative  than  the  men.  There 
has  been  put  into  operation  a  plan  of  having  the  native 
teachers  meet  with  the  English  instructors  for  at  least  the 
last  half-hotir  of  the  morning  session  for  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish. Monthly  conferences  are  being  held,  at  which  sugges- 
tions are  made  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school.  A  teachers'  institute  will  be  held  in  the  vacation 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  salaries  of  the  native  teachers 
have  already  been  increased  one-third  and  a  further  increase 
is  contemplated.  The  salaries  now  paid  native  teachers 
range  from  $10  to  $20  a  month.  The  thirty-five  Americans 
who  are  employed  as  teachers  of  English  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $60  to  $100  a  month.  All  of  the  teachers  are 
paid  the  year  round.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  unify  the 
program  and  order  of  subjects;  all  of  the  principals  have 
been  called  upon  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  daily  work. 
A  model  program  is  now  being  drawn  up. 

Various   Topics 

PERU'S  CONCESSION  TO  HARVARD:  The  govern- 
ment of  Peru  has  offered  to  Harvard  university  such  real 
estate  as  may  be  required  to  enlarge  the  astronomical  plant 
of  the  university  in  Arequipa  and  to  admit  free  of  duty  such 
equipment  as  Harvard  may  send  to  the  station. 

MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN,  it  was  announced  by 
Ralph  Trautmann,  treasurer  of  the  Palisade  interstate  park 
commission,  gave  the  $125,000  wanted  by  the  commission  to 
purchase  the  property  of  Carpenter  Brothers,  at  Coytesville, 
N.  J.,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson 
river.  The  committee  on  engineering  has  begun  the  work 
of  laying  out  the  driveway  at  the  base  of  the  Palisades  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Sneden's  Landing. 
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German  Life  in  Town  and  Country 

Gtrmmm  ZJ/i  M  7mm  and  Cmmtrjr.  Bt  W.  H. 
Dawson.  Cloth,  pp.  313,  f  t.to.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam'*  Son*. 

Very  few  Englishmen  and  still  fewer 
Americans  know  much  that  is  true  or 
worth  knowing  about  the  inner  life  of 
the  German  people.  In  the  conven- 
tional picture,  long-stemmed  pipes,  beer 
mugs,  wooden  shoes,  duelling  sabers, 
and  gaudy  uniforms  figure  prominently. 
The  conception  of  a  German  himself 
is  that  of  a  long-haired  revolutionist 
or  a  merciless  military  tyrant,  with  a 
large  but  negligible  part  of  the  popula- 
tion too  dull  and  sodden  to  be  either 
anarchist  or  despot.  Mr.  Dawson  up- 
sets all  these  figures  with  the  easy  cer- 
tainty of  a  man  who  has  lived  long 
among  the  people  whom  he  describes. 
In  his  pages  one  sees  the  true  Deuts- 
cher  at  work  and  at  play,  at  the  thea- 
ter or  in  the  university,  at  church  and 
at  home.  The  types  are  as  many  as 
the  kingdoms  and  principalities  that 
make  up  the  empire. 

"The  Rhinelander  stands  for  vivacity 
and  lightheartedness.  The  Bavarian 
possesses  a  character  of  heavier  cali- 
ber; he  is  easy-going,  and  a  good  fel- 
low to  get  on  with.  The  Wurtem- 
berger  is  homely  and  canny,  shrewd  as 
becomes  the  son  of  a  pastoral  land,  but 
genuine  and  trusty.  The  Saxon  is 
pushing  and  plodding,  not  brilliant, 
though  he  can  always  hold  his  own. 
More  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
German  family,  the  Prussian  specially 
represents  the  imperial,  military,  and 
official  spirit;  the  capacity  to  govern 
is  preeminently  his." 

The  phases  of  German  life  which  Mr. 
Dawson  describes  are  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  the  most  difHcult 
to  comprehend  without  a  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  His  description  of 
the  social  divisions  and  prejudices  is 
very  amusing  to  a  democratic  reader. 
Every  official  position  has  its  special 
title,  which  is  borne  also  by  the  offi- 
cial's wife  and  carries  with  it  particular 
social  privileges  and  duties.  The  Ger- 
man military  system  receives  unex- 
pected praise  as  a  school  of  manners 
and  morals.  In  addition  to  being 
taught  "when  and  where  to  put  his 
feet,"  the  raw  recruit  is  made  to  bear 
himself  with  dignity  and  self-respect, 
self-reliance  and  courage  are  incul- 
cated, and  the  man  comes  to  the  end 
of  his  three  years'  service  a  better  man 
in  every  respect  than  when  he  entered 
upon  it.  In  discussing  the  religious  life 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Dawson  is  forced  to 
admit  the  decay  in  religious  faith  and 
practice.    This  chapter  is  of  particular 


interest  in  view  of  the  controversy  now 
going  on  in  Germany  between  the  ma- 
terialistic scientists  led  by  Haeckel  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  orthodox  re- 
ligionists on  the  other,  with  the  idealist 
eclectic  philosophers  headed  by  Paul- 
sen between  the  two  parties  and  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  either  or  both. 

There  is  but  one  complaint  to  make 
against  Mr.  Dawson's  book,  and  that 
is  on  account  of  its  extreme  optimism. 
Of  course,  he  was  under  no  necessity 
to  paint  both  sides  of  the  picture,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  painted 
one  side  extremely  well.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  on  that  account  that 
there  is  another  and  not  very  pleasing 
side.  The  moral  tone  of  the  average 
German  villager  is  not  high,  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  many  of  the  indus- 
trial communities  is  distinctly  depress- 
ing on  account  of  long  hours  and  low 
wages,  and  the  excessive  paternalism 
of  the  government  leads  to  a  surveil- 
lance of  private  affairs  that  would 
raise  a  revolution  inside  of  a  month  in 
England  or  the  United  States.  Aside 
from  this  perhaps  unavoidable  fault, 
the  book  is  admirable,  and  by  its  aid 
the  reader  may  take  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion to  Germany  without  stirring  from 
his  own  fireside. 

♦ 

The  Life  Romantic 

Tkt  Ltvt  LiUtr$  tftkt  King,  «r  tkt  Uft  Rtmanlic. 
By  Richard  LeGalukmne.  Cloth,  fi.so.  Bos- 
ton :  Uttle,  Brown  &  Co. 

Although  Mr.  LeGallienne  will  prob- 
ably never  again  attain  that  raptured 
state  in  which  he  undertook  to  para- 
phrase Fitzgerald's  Omar,  there  is 
enough  parboiled  imagination  in  his 
latest  lucubration  to  fill  the  hot-house 
public  with  delicious  thrills.  From  the 
moment  when  Pagan  Wasteneys  and 
Mrs.  Daffodil  Mendoza  (delightful 
names),  on  the  strength  of  a  half  hour's 
acquaintance,  embark  in  a  hansom  cab 
and  agree  to  make  life  wonderful  for 
each  other,  down  to  the  momentous 
occasion  when  the  hero  writes  on  a  leaf 
torn  from  his  pocketbook  the  fateful 
lines, 

Man  i*  too  much  a  god 
To  worship  even  a  woman  utterly. 
This  let  one  woman  learn  and  one  man  teach; 

and,  sealing  this  treasure  of  thought  in 
a  bottle,  casts  it  into  the  stream,  from 
which  presumably  the  woman  is  ex- 
pected to  fish  it  out,  there  is  not  an 
unbated  breath  or  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house. 

The  story  is  a  simple  yet  touching 
one  of  a  young  man  led  astray  by  an 
unfortunate  love  for  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture of  so  unearthly  and  ethereal  a  na- 


ture that  she  can  not  bear  to  see  her 
soul's  beloved  oftener  than  once  a  year. 
(Parenthetically,  we  find  ourselves  won- 
dering how  she  can  bear  to  see  him  at 
all.)  She  loves,  ah  deeply!  but  not  as 
mortals  love.  Throughout  the  book 
Pagan  is  struggling  against  his  con- 
suming passion  for  this  original  young 
person,  and,  after  trying  without  suc- 
cess numerous  expedients  to  divert  his 
attention  from  her,  he  finally  finds 
peace  in' the  affection  of  another,  who 
appears,  from  a  few  shy  hints  dropped 
by  the  author,  to  have  been  employed 
in  a  book-binding  establishment  'This 
lady  i»  also  of  a  poetic  temperament. 
She  has  been  wondering  all  along  when 
the  beloved  one  would  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  invite  her  to  join  him  in 
a  moon  bath  upon  the  hilltops.  And 
when  our  hero  hears  her  recite  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  lines  of  her  own  com- 
position his  eyes  fill  with  "surrepti- 
tious, but  not  wholly  unrecorded, 
tears,"  and  he  begins  to  realize  that  he 
has  loved  her  from  the  first: 

O  where  ha*  baby  been  today! 

And  what  has  baby  «een  today! 

She  saw  the  Moo-eew,  and  she  heard 

The  pretty  little  Dieky-Bird, 

She  heard  the  C<ick-<y4oodi*-ioa, 

She  heard  the  Pussy-cot  lay  "Mew," 

She  heard  the  Donkty  lay  "Hee  Haw"— 

So  much  and  more  (he  heard  and. (aw. 

She  alao  beard  the  G**-G**  neigh — 

O  baby,  what  a  buay  day  I 

As  the  hero's  sensations  on  listening 
to  the  above  are  described,  we  begin 
to  realize  something  of  what  Mr.  Leo 
Hunter  may  have  felt  when  he  first 
heard  bis  wife's  imperishable  lines  "To 
an  Expiring  Frog."  The  surreptitioas 
tears  which  Pagan  shed  will  be  mingled 
with  those  of  ad  of  his  readers  who  are 
possessed  of  a  grain  of  sensibility,  al- 
though those  of  the  latter  can  hardly 
hope,  like  his,  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
crystal  of  a  master's  English,  as  a  fly 
in  amber,  and  thus  preserved  for  the 
ecstasy  of  future  generations. 

Strengthened  by  these  and  similar 
experiences  Pagan  at  last  becomes  able 
to  resist  his  infatuation  for  his  unsub- 
stantial sweetheart,  and  discarding  the 
"beautiful  little  revolver"  which  he  has 
been  "fondling"  throughout  the  book, 
he  writes  the  virile  verses  quoted  above 
to  "let  one  woman  learn,"  casts  the 
die — the  bottle  too — ^and  passes  off  the 
stage  in  company  with  the  fair  book- 
bindress. 

Why  the  book  is  called  "The  Love 
Letters  of  the  King"  is  a  problem 
which  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
fathoming;  but  of  the  high  and  pure 
message  which  it  bears  to  the  world, 
of  the  great  moral  purpose  which 
the  author  held  steadfastly  before  him 
as  he  wrote,  even  the  casual  reader  may 
catch  some  inkling.  The  lesson  it 
teaches  is,  in  Mr.  LeGallienne's  own 
inimitable  phrase: 

A  man  is  woman  and  a  man  besidea, 
A  woman  only  woman. 

The  book  certainly  suggests  that  there 
is  something  very  feminine  about  the 
man  who  wrote  it.  And  all  that  mars 
these  two  grtzt  lines  in  which  Mr.  Le- 
Gallienne's opus  reaches  its  climacteric 
is  that  they  involuntarily  Call  to  mind 
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the  utterance  of  the  apostle  of  Hooli- 
ganism upon  the  same  subject — the 
comparative  value  of  woman: 

"A  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a 
good  cigar  is  a  smoke." 

A  Journey  to   Nature 

A  Jturnty  tt  Naturt,    By  J.  P.  Mowbray.    Cloth, 
pp.  3i5>  ti.So.     New  York  :    Doubleday,   Page 
lACo. 

Among  the  many  books  that  have  of 
late  been  written  in  response  to  a  grow- 
ing popular  demand  for  outdoor  expe- 
riences, "A  Journey  to  Nature"  de- 
serves serious  mention,  if  only  for  the 
idyllic  charm  with  which  a  new  writer 
has  invested  some  of  the  simplest  and 
most  familiar  features  of  a  voluntary 
exile  to  the  woods  with  a  boy  and  a  yel- 
low dog.  When  these  papers  were  orig- 
inally •  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  they  attracted  instant  at- 
tention by  their  grace  of  diction  and 
their  large  optimism.  The  author,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Wall  street  man,  highly 
wrought  upon  and  imperiled  by  the  in- 
tense life  of  the  bourse,  is  struck  down 
by  what  he  believes  to  be  heart-failure 
and  is  packed  off  by  his  doctor  for  a 
year's  rest  and  recuperation  to  the 
Hotchkiss  woods,  a  hundred  miles  from 
New  York.  That  a  Wall  street  man 
should  in  this  experience  find  Nature  a 
benign  and  helpful  nurse  is  not  at  all 
strange,  but  that  he  should  see  so  clear- 
ly into  the  heart  of  the  great  Mother 
and  convey  so  charmingly  to  the  world 
the  sympathies  and  the  interpretation  of 
an  artist  and  a  philosopher,  is  both  a 
surprise  and  a  delight. 

The  distinct  merit  of  the  book  is  its 
pervading  convalescence  —  a  convales- 
cence that  overtakes  all  men  when,  de- 
tached from  the  fever  of  life,  they  come 
vpon  God  in .  the  solitudes.  To  the 
overwrought,  it  is  like  the  calm  of  a 
September  day.  It  is  as  if  the  author, 
in  seeking  for  health,  had  not  only  se- 
cured it,  but  passed  it  on  to  his  friends. 
Without  lapsing  into  mysticism  or  sen- 
timentalism,  he  has  looked  past  material 
facts  to  their  ineffable  significance.  He 
has,  moreover,  performed  the  difficult 
and  delicate  feat  of  weaving  a  filmy 
bit  of  romance  into  the  prosaic  happen- 
ings of  a  year's  outing.  He  summons 
from  the  Hotchkiss  woods  a  "Floren- 
tine maid"  to  be  the  companion  of  his 
rambles,  but  when  "her  charms  have 
become  like  tentacles,"  the  jovial  Doctor 
blows  the  dust  from  his  eyes  and  sends 
him  -off  with  his  yellow  dog,  leaving 
his  "rustic  hallucination"  to  fulfill  her 
humble  mission. 

Pro  Patri* 

A'*  Pittria,    By  Max  Pimbbrton.     Cloth,  pp.  389, 
ti.50.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

This  story  seems  to  have  been  written 
to  disturb  the  Englishman's  complacent 
belief  in  his  country's  natural  defenses, 
to  suggest  that  England's  security  is 
not  the  same  today  as  when  Moltke 
said,  "Three  ways  I  know  of  getting 
into  your  country,  but  I  have  yet  to 
discover  a  way  of  getting  out."  It  im- 
plies that  the  national  creed  is  built 
tipon  a  false  faith,  upon  false  promises, 
and  tacit  ignorance.    "A  simple  soldier. 


stumbling  blindly  upon  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  peril,"  tells  the  story  of  how 
France  attempted  to  build  a  tunnel 
under  the  channel  to  England.  The 
more  daring  capitalists  of  Paris,  hav- 
ing compelled  the  French  government 
to  thrust  out  a  tunnel  from  Calais, 
sought  to  open  that  tunnel  in  England 
by  taking  a  farmhouse  near  Dover  in 
an  Englishman's  name.  They  gave  out 
to  the  world  that  the  workings  in  the 
grounds  of  the  house  were  the  fruit  of 
the  owner's  desire  to  build  an  orna- 
mental lake.  Their  leader  in  this  mad 
enterprise  was  an  extraordinarily  clever 
Englishman,  "hounded  out  of  Eng- 
land,'- he  complained,  "for  being  as 
God  made  him."  The  vigilance  of  one 
man,  the  "simple  soldier"  mentioned 
above,  defeated  this  great  scheme,  and 
shut  the  gate  in  the  face  of  France. 
"And  there  is  no  Englishman,"  says  the 
author  in  an  after  note,  "who,  reading 
Alfred  Hilliard's  narrative,  will  not 
ask  himself  if  this  be  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  that  surpassing  conspiracy." 
Mr.  Pemberton's  story  is  certainly  pow- 
erful enough  to  keep  the  reader  breath- 
lessly anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  the  per- 
sons concerned,  but  as  an  appeal  to  the 
sentinels  of  England,  we  doubt  if  it  will 
seriously  disturb  the  "old  complacency" 
of  which  he  complains. 


Briefer  Notices 

Bennington  de  Lancy,  living  amid 
the  formalism  of  wealth  and  society, 
longs  for  air.  He  has  ambitions  and 
wishes  to  be  as  the  eagle;  though  im- 
mature, he  has  more  than  mediocre 
qualities.  In  the  west  he  decides  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  for  reflection 
and  composure,  as  well  as  to  read, 
write,  create,  and  instill  his  ideas  with 
the  living  fire  of  reality.  His  thought 
is  not  so  serious  as  this  might  imply, 
but  is  conceived  in  the  spirit,  which 
sees  everything  immersed  in  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  breathes  only  per- 
fumed air.  Obtaining  a  position  as 
treasurer  of  a  defunct  mining  claim, 
he  settles  down  in  the  log  cabin  of  the 
miner  and  starts  to  work.  His  labor 
is  of  short  duration,  for  one  morning 
he  meets  a  being  in  pink,  who  shakes 
before  his  eyes  the  veil  of  dreams,  shot 
with  prismatic  visions.  Of  these  vis- 
ions Stewart  Edward  White  chatters 
daintily  and  lightly,  weaving  all 
things  on  a  thread  of  sunbeam.  A  cur- 
rent of  adventure  veins  the  story  and 
pegs  the  characters  to  a  strenuous  as 
well  as  ambrosial  life.  For  hours  of 
fancy  and  untrammelled  imagination 
the  book  is  eminently  suitable.  ("The 
Claim  Jumpers."  Paper,  50  cents.  D. 
Appleton    &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"War's  Brighter  Side"  is  composed 
of  selected  parts  of  the  Friend,  a  news- 
paper edited  by  the  correspondents  ac- 
companying Lord  Roberts's  forces  to 
Pretoria,  in  the  spring  of  1900.  Julian 
Ralph  is  the  editor  of  the  volume, 
which  also  contains  contributions  from 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Bennet  Burleigh,  and  other  well-known 
correspondents.  The  volume  contains 
some  very  good  things,  the  best  of  the 


good  things  being  poems  contributed 
by  the  non-professional  writers — ^this  i» 
the  fact  that  strikes  the  reader  at  once — 
but  most  of  the  contents  might  have 
been  left  to  die  in  the  Friend  without 
loss  to  the  world  of  letters  or  history. 
(Cloth,  pp.  471,  $1.50.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.) 

"The  King's  Gold,"  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cheney,  is  a  religious  novel,  told 
with  considerable  skill.  The  conven- 
tional features  of  this  class  of  literature 
are  necessarily  present,  and  we  have 
the  homiletical  discourse,  the  love  af- 
fairs of  the  young  and  handsome 
clergyman,  the  prayer  meetings,  and 
church  societies.  Notwithstanding  this 
impedimenta,  Mrs.  Cheney's  story  is 
interesting,  sympathetic,  and  sweet, 
and  may  be  helpful.  ((ZIoth,  pp.  440, 
$1.25.    Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.) 

H.  Rider  Haggard's  "Lysbeth"  is 
more  than  usually  blood-curdling.  It 
is  a  Dutch  tale  of  love,  adventure,  and 
sacrifice;  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  generation  of 
Philip  II  and  William  the  Silent  Pro- 
ceeding from  this  are  the  trials  and 
victories  of  a  burgher  family,  of  which 
Lysbeth  is  the  center  figure.  Anyone 
who  enjoys  the  Haggard  style  of  litera- 
ture will  no  doubt  appreciate  this 
volume.  (Cloth,  $1.50.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co..  New  York.) 
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Awheel  to  Buffalo 

"The  Pan-American  exposition  will 
do  much  to  disprove  the  idea  prevailing 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  mind, 
that  cycling  is  on  the  wane.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth,"  recent- 
ly said  Mr.  Frank  A.  Elwell,  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  Mr.  Elwell  is  a  veteran 
bicycle  tourist  of  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience, having  conducted  many  parties 
through  this  country  and  Europe.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  that  useful  book, 
"Cycling  in  Europe,"  which  is  published 
by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen. 

When  requested  to  give  his  views 
more  fully  on  the  subject  he  said: 
"Cycling  has  safely  passed  through  the 
period  of  being  a  fad  with  the  fashion- 
able world  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  appreciate  the  wheel  at  its 
true  worth.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  cycling  have 
there  been  so  many  devotees  laying 
plans  for  extended  tours  as  this  year, 
and  with  hardly  an  exception  their 
minds  are  fixed  on  Buffalo  as  the  ob- 
jective point  of  their  travels.  There  is 
nothing  strange  about  this.  The  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  the  plains  of  central 
New  York,  dotted  with  beautiful  lakes, 
connected  by  a  network  of  cycle  paths, 
afford  opportunities  for  a  tour  awheel 
unsurpassed  in  this  country.  But,  above 
all,  the  attractions  offered  by  the  Pan- 
American  expositien  at  Buffalo,  and  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  will  prove  irresistible 
to  the  cycling  tourists,  and  will  be  the 
Mecca  toward  which  they  will  gravitate 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  meet 
of  the  L.  A.  W.,  and  the  weeks  of  cycle 
racing  at  the  Pan-American  exposition, 
events  eagerly  anticipated  by  thousands, 
will  give  convincing  evidence  of  the 
hold  the  bicycle  has  obtained  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wheelmen  of  America." 

"As  to  how  to  tour,"  continued  Mr. 
Elwell,  "that  all  depends.  If  you  have 
decided  that  the  ideal  tour  is  to  ride 
when  you  feel  like  it  and  to  loaf  when 
you  do  not,  to  hurry  by  unattractive 
spots,  and  to  linger  in  the  pleasant 
places  and  to  wait  for  the  spirit  to 
move  you,  by  all  means  go  alone.  A 
party  of  more  than  one  with  this  theory 
would  not  hang  together  three  days.  It 
sounds  well,  but  it  doesn't  work.  If 
your  party  consists  of  more  than  one.  let 
your  plans  be  mapped  out  as  fully  as 
possible,  and  be  sure  they  are  thorough- 
ly understood  and  agreed  to  by  all  the 
members.  Let  some  one  be  the  direct- 
ing mind,  and  uphold  him  in  all  thinsrs 
that  are  reasonable.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  these  plans  to  the  let- 
ter, but  they  will    furnish   a   standard 


that  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  with  good  weather  and 
no  accidents  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  adhered  to  from  start  to 
finish.  There  is  a  certain  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  accomplishing  what  one 
has  undertaken,  that  will  more  than  off- 
set any  trifling  inconvenience  at  some 
part  of  the  trip,  and  the  companionship 
of  a  pleasant  party  is  well  worth  the 
concessions  made  in  the  interests  of  all. 
A  company  imbued  with  this  spirit  may 
be  large  or  small,  and  may  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  most  delight- 
ful outing. 

"If  your  stay  in  Buffalo  is  to  be  one 
of  some  length,  you  would  undoubtedly 
find  it  pleasant  to  have  a  trunk  filled 
with  ordinary  clothing  awaiting  your 
arrival.  In  these  you  can  'do'  the  city 
and  the  exposition  like  the  regular  tour- 
ist. But  if  you  desire  neither  the  bother 
nor  expense  of  this  arrangement,  you 
will  find  plenty  to  keep  you  company. 

"In  any  case,  if  you  can  spare  the 
time,  go  to  Buffalo  on,  or  with,  your 
wheel;  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  your 
cycling  life." 

♦ 

Olympian  Games  for  Chicago 

Chicago  (III.)  At/ 

Lovers  of  true  sport,  particularly  in 
the  west,  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
their  earnest  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  preparations  for  the  Olympian 
games  which  are  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
next  presidential  year  in  Chicago.  They 
are  delighted  that  this  city  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  place  for  holding  these 
games,  and  will  heartily  welcome  the 
event  as  one  in  which  genuine  athletics 
will  be  exalted  and  the  baser  sports  will 
be,  for  the  time  at  least,  forgotten. 

Considering  the  time  for  preparation, 
the  significance  of  the  event  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  stated  date  will  find  every  detail  per- 
fect. The  first  step  toward  this  will  be 
the  organization  of  a  stock  company  by 
the  citizen's  committee  which  has  had 
the  matter  in  charge.  Capital  stock  of 
$200,000  is  to  be  divided  into  20,000 
shares  and  offered  to  the  public.  This 
it  is  fully'  expected  will  yield  a  profit 
to  the  stockholders  of  10  per  cent,  be- 
sides leaving  a  handsome  sum  to  be 
given  to  the  treasurer  of  the  interna- 
tional committee.  In  addition  the  com-, 
mittee  expects  to  receive  at  least  $100,- 
000  in  tacitly  promised  subscriptions. 

During  the  twelve  days  of  the  games 
every  variety  of  athletic  sport,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  contests. 


including  the  Marathon  race,  will  tern 
to  entertain  the  spectators,  and  it  is 
figured  the  receipts  will  be  large  enongii 
to  make  investment  in  Olympian  stock 
a  good  venture.  These  ancient  garnet 
will  mean  a  decided  incentive  to  athlet- 
ics throughout  the  west  Thqr  are 
sport  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  pore 
contests  of  skill,  endurance  and  rational 
training,  and  they  will  deserve  every  en- 
couragement from  those  who  realize  the 
immense  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
physical  contests  of  the  highest  order. 
Chicago  accepts  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  Olympian  games  with  its  custo- 
mary enthusiasm,  resting  with  confi- 
dence on  the  enterprise  of  its  dtizeu 
and  sure  of  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

The  Accident  to  the  Challeiq^ 
The  cup  challenger  Shamrock  II  wai 
caught  in  a  squall  on  the  Solent  May  23 
and  so  badly  damaged  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  cabled  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  stating  that  he  "might  say  have 
now  nothing  but  hull,"  and  asking  for 
a  postponement  of  the  races  until  the 
third  week  in  September.  This  exten- 
sion of  four  weeks  will  be  granted.  It 
has  also  been  decided  that  the  Lawson 
yacht.  Independence,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  trial  races  to  determine  what  boat 
shall  defend  the  cup.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  accident  to  the  EngKsb 
boat  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  King 
Edward  was  aboard.  Sir  Thomas  made 
this  statement  regarding  the  catas- 
trophe: "We  had  just  begun  to  make 
for  the  starting  line  when  a  fierce  breeze 
sprang  up.  King  Edward,  Lady  Lon- 
donderry, Mrs.  Jameson,  Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.  Jameson,  and  myself  were  on  dedc, 
hanging  on  as  best  we  might,  for  the 
challenger  was  almost  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  The  king  started  to 
go  below;  just  as  he  did  so  everything 
collapsed.  A  heavy  block  fell  between 
the  two  ladies,  and  a  wire  rope  strode 
me  on  the  head  and  momentarily  stnn- 
ned  me.  A  sudden  squall,  an  unexpect- 
ed strain,  and  everything  had  given 
way.  King  Edward  was  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  companion  hatchway. 
What  happened,  how  all  the  falliqf 
spars  and  sweeping  sails  did  not  kill 
or  sweep  some  one  overboard,  is  more 
than  I  know.  When  I  came  to,  I  saw 
the  king  clambering  over  the  wreckage, 
trying  to  discover  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  and  asking:  'Is  anyone  hurt?"* 

4> 

After  Drought 

Clintoh  Scoixakd,  in  the  /Amt  MafMtm 

Now  lower  whirls  the  spinning  midge, 
The    expectant    swallows    skim   tbe 
plain ; 

And  broods  above   the  distant  ridge 
The  imminence  of  rain. 

Soon  will  the  dewy  almoner 
Scatter  his  quenching  gifts  abroad, 

And  hymns  of  thankfulness  will  stir 
From  every  parching  sod. 

The  veins  of  every  leaf  will  thrill, 
Innumerous  little  shoots  will  start; 

And,  rapture-touched  from  hill  to  hifl. 
The  whole  earth  will  take  heart 
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NEWS   OF    THE    Y^EK 


MONDAY,   If  AY   30 

Domestic. — About  fifty  thousand  ma- 
chinists in  various  parts  of  the  country 
went  on  strike  for  a  nine-hour  day  with 
ten  hours'  pay;  many  firms  granted  the 
demands  of  the  men The  Pan- Amer- 
ican exposition  was  formally  opened  at 
Buffalo;  speeches  were  made  by  Sena- 
tor Lodge  and  by  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt; the  attendance  was  large Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  in  celebration  of  the 
surrender  of  the  rebel  Generals  Mas- 
cardo  and  Lacuna,  has  released  a  thou- 
sand Filipino  prisoners. 

Foreign. — Andrew  Carnegie  has  given 
$10,000,000  to  establish  free  education 
for  Scottish  pupils  in  four  Scottish  uni- 
versities  Eight  hundred  Boers  have 

crossed  the  Orange  river  into  Cape  Col- 
ony, De  Wet  himself  being  near  the  line. 
...Premier  Laurier  announced  that  the 
high  joint  commission  would  meet  this 
year — The  German  imperial  chancel- 
lor. Count  von  Buelow,  has  summoned 
the  ministers  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  to 
a  conference,  on  the  customs  tariffs,  to 

be  held  June  '4 The  estimates  for  the 

Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  show  the 
total  expenditure  to  be  357,814,966  kro- 
nen, of  which  the  army  and  navy  get 
342,568,543. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  21 

Domestic — ^Mrs.  McKinley  is  making 
rapid  progress  toward  recovery;  the 
president  reviewed  and  spoke  to  the 
school  children  of  San  Francisco. . . . 
Five  cadets  of  the  graduating  class  at 
the  West  Point  military  academy  are  to 
be  dismissed  and  six  suspended  for  in- 
subordination. . .  .About '  one  thousand 
firms  have  granted  the  demands  of  the 
machinists... .Governor  Allen,  in  his 
annual  report,  suggests  a  scheme  of  co- 
lonial administration  for  Puerto  Rico. 
...Ex-Congressman  Charles  A.  Bou- 
telle,  of  Maine,  died  in  an  asylum  at 

Waverly,     Mass General    Fitz-John 

Porter  died  at  his  home  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  aged  80  years. 

Foreign. — The  senate  of  Belgium  re- 
jected a  motion  condemning  British 
policy  in  South  Africa Plans  to  con- 
nect the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  have 
been  laid  before  the  Russian  minister 
of  finance..  ..The  German  government's 
ship  yards  at  Wilhelmshaven  will  be  en- 
larged to  enable  the  construction  of 
warships  of  12,000  tons. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22 

Domestic.  —  Captain  Barrows  and 
Lieutenant  Boyer,  in  charge  of  commis- 
sary work  in  the  Philippines,  have,  it  is 
reported,  been  sentenced  to  dishonorable 
discharge  and  imprisonment General 


Chaffee  and  the  Ninth  infantry  left  Pe- 
'king. . .  .Several  lives  were  lost  in  floods 
in  the  rivers  of  eastern  Tennessee,  and 
railroad  trains  were  delayed  by  wash- 
outs there   and   in  North  Carolina 

General  Thomas  F.  Barr,  who  Tuesday 
was  appointed  judge  advocate  general 
of  the  army,  was  retired  and  Colonel 
John  W.  Clous  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy. 

Foreign. — Shamrock  II  had  all  her 
spars  carried  away  in  a  hard  breeze  off 
the  Solent,  and  Shamrock  I  also  suf- 
fered damage;  King  Edward  was  on 
board  the  challenger  and  narrowly  es- 
caped injury.... The  Russian  loan  was 
largely  oversubscribed  at  Paris  banks 
and  shares  were  quoted  at  454  per  cent 
premium.... The  foreign  ministers'  meet- 
ing at  Peking  was  declared  unsatisfac- 
tory; no  power  was  willing  to  accede 
to  the  American  idea  of  a  reduction  of 
the  Chinese  indemnity  to  $200,000,000. 
. . .  Complete  returns  in  the  Spanish 
elections  of  the  new  chamber  of  depu- 
ties show  260  ministerialists  and  146' 
members  of  the  opposition. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  23     ' 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  re- 
viewed the  troops  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  and  attended  several  re- 
ceptions  The  National  civic  federa- 
tion conference  on  taxation,  »t  Buffalo, 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
organization  to  consider  the  reform  of 

personal  tax  laws Ex-Governor  John 

R.  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  died  at  Spring- 
field. 

Foreign. — Gaetano  Bresci,  the  assassin 
of  King  Humbert,  hanged  himself  in  his 
cell  in  San  Stefano  prison. .. .The  vol- 
cano of  Keloet,  in  Java,  is  in  eruption, 

and  great  loss  of  life  is  reported Ce- 

lestino  Peraza  and  his  followers  have 
been  captured  by  government  forces  in 
Venezuela. . .  .Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
Holland  will  visit  Emperor  William  at 

Potsdam   from  May  30  to  June  i 

Marthinus  Pretorius,  first  president  of 
the  South  African  republic,  died  at 
Potchefstroom,  Transvaal. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  24 

Domestic. — The  Cuban  constitutional 
convention,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  9,  reject- 
ed the  Gomez  minority  report  of  the  re- 
lations  committee   opposing   acceptance 

of     the     Piatt     amendment Senator 

Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  se- 
lected for  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  and  it  is  said  that 
soon  after  his  election  to  tha*  post  he 
will  offer  a  resolution  providing  for  ab- 
rogation of  the  Oayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
...President  O'Connell,  of  the  machin- 
ists' association  said  he  would  recom- 
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mend  a  movement  for  a  nine-hour  day 
on  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  and 
a  strike  if  the  demand  is  not  g^ranted — 
The  Presbyterian  general  assembly,  "by  a 
large  majority,  voted  not  to  dismiss  the 
subject  of  creed  revision. 

Foreign. — Premier  Bond,  of  New- 
foundland and  Robert  G.  Reid  reached 
a  settlement  in  the  dispute  over  the  tat- 
ter's railway  contract  with  the  colony.... 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  arrived  in  London 
from  South  Africa  and  was  received 
with  special  honor,  the  king  raising  the 

high  commissioner  to  the  peerage 

Queen  Victoria's  birthday  was  observed 
generally  throughout  the  British  em- 
pire  The    score   of    Henry    Purcell's 

opera,  "The  Fairy  Queen,"  lost  for  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  found  in  Lon- 
don   By   an   explosion   in   a   Welsh 

colliery  eighty-three  miners  were  en- 
tombed ;  five  bodies  were  recovered,  and 
there  is  little  hope  of  saving  the  others. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25 

Domestic. — The  president,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley, and  the  others  of  their  party, 

left  San  Francisco  for  Washington 

A  large  number  of  appointments  by  the 
president  were  announced  at  the  White 
House The  prosecution  of  mer- 
chants in  Manila  accused  of  trading 
with  the  insurgents  has  been  abandoned 

as  inexpedient Mgr.  Chapelle,  papal 

delegate  to  the  Philippines,  had  a  talk 
with  the  pope  regarding  the  religious 
orders  in  the  islands — Senators  Till- 
man and  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina, 
resigned  after  a  hot  joint  debate.... 
The  Presbyterian  general  assembly,  in 
session  Yit  Philadelphia,  refused,  by  a 
vote  of  271  to  234,  to  adopt  the  minor- 
ity report  on  creed  revision. 

Foreign.— The  German  squadron  in 
Chinese  waters  has  been  ordered  home. 
...The  Norwegian  parliament  admitted 
to  the  franchise  women  who  pay  taxes. 
...Three  Europeans  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  natives  perished  in 
the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Keloet, 
Java All  hope  of  saving  the  seventy- 
eight  men  entombed  in  the  universal 
colliery  in  Wales  was  abandoned.... 
Unfavorable  crop  reports  were  made 
public  in  England  and  Germany. 

SUNDAY,   MAY  26 

Domestic. — A  report  on  the  fire  on 
the  Petrel,  at  Manila,  when  Liedtenant- 
Commander  Roper  lost  his  life,  highly 
praises  the  conduct  of  the  crew.... 
Governor  Allen,  of  Puerto  Rico,  made 
a  statement  on  political  parties  in  that 
island. 

Foreign. — Friction  between  German 
and  American  soldiers  at  Peking  led  to 
the  shooting  of  a  German  soldier  by  an 
American  sentry;  Emperor  Kwang  Su 
has  sent  orders  to  his  agents  in  Peking 
to  prepare  his  imperial  palaces  for  oc- 
cupation by  the  court  oa  the  departure 
of  the  foreign  troops.... The  Boers  at- 
Ucked  a  British  convoy  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, killing  four  and  wounding  thirty 
men,  but  failed  to  capture  the  convoy. 
...The  elections  in  Spain  resulted  in 
the  return  of  120  Ministerialists  and  30 
members  of  the  opposition;  the  Span- 
ish village  of  Esparragosa  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  storm. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Business  Situation 

Selected  Bod  CoRdeneed  for  Pueuc  OriMioH 

THE  GKNERAL  SITUATION 

Dw/$  Xnitw,  New  York,  May  «$ 

The  labor  situation  is  the  cloud  hov- 
ering over  the  business  world,  but  the 
difficulties  are  not  sufficiently  wide- 
spread at  present  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  manufacture  and 
distribution.  Some  settlements  of 
strikes  have  been  effected  during  the 
week,  and  others  seem  probable  at  an 
early  date.  Meanwhile  prices  hold  firm, 
the  capacity  of  producing  plants  in  the 
leading  industries  is  well  employed,  and 
crop  advices  are  satisfactory.  Railroad 
earnings  continue  to  show  remarkable 
gains,  9.6  per  cent  over  last  year  and 
29.8  per  cent  over  1899  for  half  of 
May. 

IRON    AND    STEEL 

A  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  perma- 
nence of  values  appears  to  have  settled 
in  all  divisions  of  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture.  To  this  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  decrease  in  orders  for  distant 
delivery,  purchasers  merely  contracting 
for  their  requirements  from  one  to  two 
nmonths  in  advance.  Tranquillity  re- 
garding the  future  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  action  of  the  large  combination, 
which  has  made  no  eflfort  to  secure  ex- 
orbitant prices,  but  manifests  an  inten- 
tion to  maintain  quotations  at  the  cur- 
rent level.  Independent  producers 
show  a  disposition  to  work  along  the 
same  lines,  and  the  net  result  is  less 
scrambling  to  get  orders  placed,  but  no 
indication  that  the  actual  demand  is  any 
smaller.  Notwithstanding  much  talk  of 
dullness  in  pig  iron,  Bessemer  is  firmly 
held  at  $16.75  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  or 
$16  at  Valley  furnaces. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Correspondents  report  the  winter 
wheat  outlook  steadily  improving,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  an 
abundant  harvest.  Atlantic  exports 
have  been  large  for  the  past  week,  in- 
cluding flour,  amounting  to  3,692,413 
bushels,  against  2,173,356  in  the  same 
week  last  year,  and  1,646,624  in  1899. 
Speculation  in  May  corn  has  quieted 
down,  but  the  general  level  of  this 
cereal  continues  far  above  normal 
prices,  and  more  liberal  receipts  have 
been  attracted  to  interior  cities;  for  the 
week,  3,667,042  bushels  were  received, 
against  1,694,786  last  year.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  foreign  buying  is  restricted, 
Atlantic  exportsi  being  «nly  1,636,899 
bushels,  against  3,S84fi7»'i  yHar  ago. 

COTTON  AND  'WOOL 

Quiet  prevails  as  to  cotton.  Receipts 
continue  liberal,  spinners  are  buying  lit-   | 


tie,  and  there  is  a  steady  improvement 
in  reports  of  the  current  crop's  condi- 
tion. Conditions  at  Fall  River  cotton 
mills  are  far  from  encouraging,  further 
reduction  in  time  and  possibly  in  wages 
being  under  discussion.  Some  mills  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  market  and  pur- 
chased wool  moderately,  but  it  is  not  an 
active  market  as  yet,  although  the  tone 
is  more  cheerful  and  holders  insisting 
on  full  values.  News  from  growing 
sections  continues  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  full  yield. 
Foreign  markets  are  steady,  while  the 
cheaper  grades  of  imported  wools  are 
the  most  active  in  eastern  markets. 

STAPMl   FRICES 

Majf  24,  1901.    MajF  25,  1900. 

Flour,  «reht.  wint (3.40(0)^3.60  i3.4o(S)j3.ro 

Wheal,  ^lo.  a  red  8o^c.  jgHfS)SoH>:- 

Com,  No.  3  mixed 49KC.  4iH(S)i'ii<:- 

Oats.No.a 33)4<:-  'T^- 

Rye,  No.  a  Western  6oHc.  63c. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld SJ^c.  9  s-i^c. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 19-160.  yAc. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X »3(aa4C.  aSffagc. 

Wool,  No.  I   cmbg 250.  3=®33'^- 

Pork  mess  new ii5.25/S|i6    fiafgltiajs 

Llrd.prlme,  cont't  8.35C.(S;8.40C         r-'SC 

Butter,  ex.  creamery 190.  aoc. 

Cheese,  Stale,  L.  O.F....         9c.  9XC. 

Sugar,  centril.960 4  9-3«-  *'A'^- 

Sugar,  granulated 5.45":.  S.3<x:. 

Coftee,  No.  7Job'K  lots  ..       6Jic.  SJtic. 

Petroleum,  rfd  Hal 7.»5<:.  8.60c. 

•Iron,  Bess,  pig *'*i75  1(24.00 

•.Steel  billets,  ton 124.50(3*24.75    t*3».oo 

Steelrails     $2800  »35.co 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb 7.0CC.  16.75c. 

Lead.lb   4-37Mc.  400c, 

rin,lb   ...       28.2SC.  2950c, 

•PittsburR.    tOutside  quotations. 
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Dearborn  Typewriter 
Cabinet 

PRJCE. 


tPATBMTHD] 

protects  yoar  machine  from  dust  and  diita  fhss  adfity 
years  to  its  life.  It  is  more  coDvenieat  fcr  toot  sc»- 
•  ?  :ipher  and  adds  to  her  contort,  inram^  bcoer 
service. 

Saves  Time.  Stationery,  Money 

Adapted  to  all  typewriters.  Holds  machine  in  ben 
possible  position  for  convenient  uf  e.  M<Mt  darabJe 
construction;  handsome  finish;  made  in  golden  oak;  4! 
inches  long,  46  inches  hijgh,  31  indies  deep,  Oitff 
antee  goes  with  every  desk. 

Sold  on  approval.^   Price,    $24.00.      ~ 


charges  prepaid  to  all  points  east  of  ***r  **H 
River.  Return  at  our  e:q>ense  if  not  satiifacaafyi 
Was  a  fairer  proposition  ever  made?  Write  krom 
illustrated  catalogue. 

DcariMim  Dc^  Co.,  Blrmii^baa,  Ak 
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DOMINION  LINE  toEUROPL 


•BOSTON- 

Queenstown— Liverpool 

Fart  Twin-ScTi'wf  PnaMttirpr  Sleampr* 
croMlng  the  AllaoUc  under  1  da^a, 
■S.  "('oaiDinDwrRHh,*'  ("dcw)  13,000  toni. 
S.t>.  ".\ew  EnjtUiid,"  lO.fiOO  lona. 

K.».  "CatMila,"  »,00(tU>ii& 


Portland-Oueenstown-LiverpDol 

S.S,  "Domlnlnn."  S.S.  "TaBfoaTpr," 
H.ij.  "CAubroiniuL." 
Unexcelled  Service— Modera(»  R»t««.    Forr»u». 
fiaUliiga  an.]  illustrated  foMer,  addr«H 
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£lK  PurclHUC 

of  a  good  pianoforte  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  an  invest- 
ment inasmuch  as  it  yields 
its  annual  return  of  musical 
profit  for  a  long  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  tii^ie  the 
capital  thus  invested  is  but 
little  impaired.    The 

PIANOS 

not  only  yield  the  investor 
the  highest  return  in  musical 
profit,  but  their  ever  in- 
creasing reputation  secures 
him  against  impairment  of 
the  capital  invested. 

Mason&HamlinCo.Mfrs. 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO 
Afenta  In  All  Principal  Cities 

KBW  YORK  CITY    WAKEROOMS,    3*5    WEST    i8TH    ST. 


THIS  AUTOGRAPH    IS  NEVER  ON 

A  POOR  SHADE-ROLLER 

AND  NEVER  ABSENT 

FROM  A  GOOD 

ONE. 


,.       ^   GET 
THEGENUINE 


The  Improved 

BOSTON! 
GARTER! 

The  Standard 
for  Gentlemen 

ALWAYS  EASY 

The  Name  "BOSTON I 
GARTER  "  is  Hamped  ] 
^pBon  every  loop. 

The 


CUSHION  i 
BUTTON f 

XLASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  \t% — never] 
V  Slips.  Tears  nor  Unfastens.! 

SOLD  CVERVWHERE. 

8unpl<  laUr,  Silk  lOa. 

Cotton  Be  - 

k  VftOed  oa  receipt  of  priot.  1 

1 SEO.  twan  oo.,jiik«s 
MTCVERY  PAIR  WARRANTCD'W 


MtarlanPiiliiicatiMsSeirtFrN 

Addm  Mtotien  Committae,  3  BaiUiey  PIac«b 

Camtandge,  Mua. 


PUBLIC    OPINION 

FOREIGN   COU  MERGE 

Foreign  commerce  at  the  port  of  New 
York  last  week  showed  a  loss  compared 
with  1900  of  about  tWo  millions  in  ex- 
ports, while  imports  gained  $1,500,000. 
For  three  weeks  there  is  little  change 
in  exports,  but  imports  gained  nearly 
four  millions. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  numbered  180 
in  the  United  States  against  185  last 
year. 

Fiaaacial 

THE   MONEY    MARKET 
Brtutttruft,  New  York,  May  sj 

Active  demands  for  money  at  New 
York  have  fallen  off,  in  keeping  with 
the  decrease  of  speculation.  There  are 
larger  offerings  of  time  money,  and  ar- 
rangements for  thirty  to  nine^  days  are 
made  freely  at  4  per  cent,  the  figures 
named  for  longer  periods  being  4@454 
per  cent.  The  supply  of  call  money  is 
large,  and  the  rate,  which  during  the 
week  was  about  4J4  per  cent,  fell  oflf  to 
4  per  cent,  though  the  extreme  quota- 
tions have  ranged  from  3  to  7  p€r  cent. 
Commercial  paper  is  quiet,  the  only  fea- 
ture being  the  somewhat  large  current 
offerings.  The  buying  demand  is  also 
larger,  at  rates  based  on  4@4^  P«r  cent 
for  prime  double  names.  A  good  bank 
statement  is  expected  today,  the  banks 
having  gained  about  $6,000,000  for  the 
week  from  the  treasury  and  interior 
movement. 

THE    STOCK    MARKET 

Liquidation  has  apparently  run  its 
course,  and  the  stock  market  is  inclined 
to  be  dull.  The  shrinkage  of  the  trans- 
actions at  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change to  below  1,000,000  shares  each 
day  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  public 
has  not  only  been  shaken  out  of  specu- 
lation, but  is  not  inclined  to  come  in 
again  at  present.  This  is  borne  out  by 
a  general  complaint  on  the  part  of  Wall 
street  interests  that  commission  busi- 
ness has  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was  before  the  Northern  Pacific 
corner  and  break.  In  fact,  those  de- 
velopments have  altogether  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  stock  market,  render- 
ing it  one  in  which  professional  influ- 
ences are  uppermost  because  during  the 
present  week  the  movements  which  oc- 
curred seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  manipulators,  and  the  board- 
room traders  supplied  a  very  large  share 
of  the  activity.  Prices  were  irregular, 
and,  though  a  good  deal  of  steadiness 
was  shown,  thp  sensitive  feeling  which 
still  prevails  made  itself  apparent  in  the 
readiness  with  which  the  list  yielded 
whenever  there  was  any  symptom  of 
further  selling  of  long  stock.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  week  were  the  variability 
of  standard  railroad  stocks  and  the 
strength  of  Erie  and  Reading  issues,  as 
well  as  of  some  of  the  specialties,  both 
in  the  railroad  and  industrial  lists. 
Bonds  are  firm,  and  are  the  objects  of  a 
fair  amount  of  activity. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  situation  in  exchfMige  at  present 
is  one  of  decided  strength,  there  being 
a  limited  supply  of  bills,  while  inquiry 
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Laces. 

Irish    Crochet,    Chantilly    Laces, 

Metal  and  Lace  Galons,  Nets, 

Lace  and  Linon  Robes. 

Lace  Rufflings. 

Ruchings,  Neckwear,  Collars,  Stocks. 

Feather  Boas. 

Coaching   Parasols. 

Gloves. 

NEW  YORK.  ' 


R 


eading  Stand  and 

cvolvJng  Book  Case 

Shelves     ....  15x15111, 

Adjustable  Top    .  14x18  " 

Between  Shelves  13  " 

Height  from  Floor  la  •' 

Height  Over  AU  34  " 

All  Hard  Wood  Well 
Finished. 

Shelf  room  6  ft.  Recognizedi 
all  over  the  Civ  ilized  World 
unequalled  as  an  Office  or 
Library  article.  Over  50,- 
000  now  used  by  Editors, 
Hankers,  Officials,  the  Pro- 
fession and  Business  Men. 

Used  for  Reading  Stand, 
Dictionary  Stand,  Music 
Stand,  Atlas  Stand.  Album 
Stand,  Bible  Stand,  Direc- 
tory Stand,  Lecture  Stand,. 
Parlor  Stand,  Library  Stand, 
»Office  Stand,  Checker  Stand, 
Easel  or  Card  Stand,  Revolv- 
ing Case  for  Reference,  Law,  Medical  and  Religious 
Books.  Just  what  every  Professional  and  Bu  mess 
Man  oeeos  for  Books  of  Reference. 

$J0.00  regular  $5  QQ   IjPjy^/gS'Sf? 
price.  Myprice"^J«VJ\J    SSppi     EiTW. 

AODRBSS: 

Bradford  Hartley 

26-28  Downlnt  St. 


New  York 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 

AND  GOUT. 


IntheinflanunatoryfoTiii  relief  is  soon  obtainad 

nistent 
can  be 


b;  the  use  of  LavlIlM  LIqaor  and  by  persistent 
use  of  LavlilM  PIlia  the  recarring  attacks  cai 


prevented. 
Pamphlet  giving  full  information  sent  free  by 

B.  FOUQBRA  ft  CO., 
M-S8a«  Kwtk  Wllllaa  Btnet.  law  laA. 
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Voltune  XXX,  Nnmber  as 


A  CHAKKING  BOOK  OF  TRAVSU 

The  Stori  of  a  European  Tour 

By  JULIA  OLARK  HALLAM. 

Profu»l7  innstrated.   Second,  revised  and  en- 
Urged  edition,    ixmo,  3tx>  pages,  #1.50. 

"A  mast  tuitmiU  ctmfanitn  f  BtJittr." 

"I  luivt  fmmd  it  tut  an  tmty  h*ok  t»  lay  dtm» 
wmttnitkid** 

Hailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PERKINS  BROS,  ft  CO. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


^*PUT  ME  OFF 
AT  BUFFALO" 


Are  the  words  of  an  old  song.  They 
come  into  great  play  in  1901,  for  the 
whole  world  is  singing  them,  and  of 
course  the  whole  world  will  travel  by 
the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

as  they  reach  Buffalo  from  every  direc- 
tion. These  Lines  are  the  New  York 
Central,  Boston  &  Albany,  Michigan 
Central,  Lake  Shore,  Big  Four,  Pitts- 
btirg  &  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railways. 


For  •  eopT  or  tb*  N«w  Tork  Oantral'i  PaD- 
Am#riean  Expoiition  Poldar,  **  Poor-Track 
Scries"  No.  Ifi,  send  a  poitaite  stainp  to  Oeorgt 
H.  Daniala,  Ooaeral  PUMOicer  Annt,  New  Tork 
Oaotral  BaSirotd.  Orud  Ceatral  Station,  New 


HOWER 
YOKE 

ATTACHES  TO  ANY 
TUB  Oft  LAVATOfiy. 


ASH  YOUR  PHYSICION  ABOUT 
rue  U»E  OF  AMOtve»  BATIiS. 

^aaotaxpraapaUKOOi  lfall*4ft««,l>r,llalili«nl> 

■wok,  "  Sliower  Batlis  in  Health  and  Slokseas.'* 


DepLP. 


THB  llEfI.TNK  MFG.  CO., 

Specialty  M'l'g'ra.         TOLEDO,  OHia 


They  Almost  Think 

Prentise  docks  run  60  days  on  a 
sln(;Ie  windinj;.  Tliey  keep  fine  ttsM 
and  always  show  the  oomct  date. 

Send  for  catalogue  Mo.  leo. 

Tbt  Praitltt  Clook  InproTMDMt  Co. 

Depot  It,  4*  Dey  ^  New  York  City^ 


has  been  fairly  active.  The  firmness  of 
the  market,  whatever  its  source  may.  be, 
was  very  noticeable,  and  on  Tuesday 
the  posted  rates  were  marked  up  J^ 
cent  to  4.8534@4-89-  Actual  rates  for 
demand  sterling  were  also  very  firm  at 
4.88^@4.88fj,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  surprise  at  the  news  that  $500,000 
had  been  engaged  for  shipment  on 
Thursday's  steamer.  This  consignment 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  the  Russian 
loan  operation  created  a  demand  for 
ftmds.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  sub- 
scription for  the  loan  was  a  complete 
success,  and  that  its  completion  has 
caused  a  relaxation  in  the  pressure  in 
the  European  mon^  markets.  On  Fri- 
day the  exchange  market  was  firm;  no 
more  gold  exports  were  announced. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  are  near- 
ly $900,000,000  smaller  than  a  week  ago, 
aggregating  $2,522,421359,  a  decrease  of 
26.7  per  cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain 
of  65  per  cent  over  last  year  and  of  34 
per  cent  over  1899.  Outside  of  New 
York  the  gain  over  a  year  ago  is  28  per 
cent 

What  Coffee  Costs  Us 

The  prospect  of  a  return  of  perma- 
nently peaceful  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  present  existence  of  con- 
ditions in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  fa- 
vorable to  American  producing  and 
commercial  enterprises  lends  additional 
interest  to  some  figures  just  compiled 
by  the  treasury  bureau  of  statistics  re- 
garding the  coffee  consumption  of  the 
Untied  Sutes  and  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  sending 
out  of  the  country  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  week  in  payment  for  coffee 
consumed  in  this  country,  all  of  which 
could  be  readily  produced  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  is- 
lands, which  have  already  shown  their 
ability  to  produce  coffee  of  a  high 
grade,  commanding  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  by  far  the  greatest 
coffee-consuming  country  of  the  world 
and  is  steadily  increasing  her  consump- 
tion further  suggests  that  American 
capital  and  energy  may  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  promising  field  now 
opened  in  the  islands  where  American 
enterprise  can  safely  enter  upon  busi- 
ness undertakings. 

Our  coffee  importations  during  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March,  1901, 
amounted  to  617,344,000  pounds,  with 
a  value  of  $45,218,000,  a  sum  nearly  $5,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
coffee  imports  of  the  same  months  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  indicating  that 
for  the  full  fiscal  year  the  total  value  of 
the  coffee  imported  into  the  United 
States  will  be  about  $60,000,000.  Even 
this  is  somewhat  below  the  annual 
average  cost  of  coffee  imported  during 
the  decade  just  ended,  the  reduction  in 
total  value  being  due  to  the  fall  of  about 
one-half  in  the  import  price,  though 
during  the  past  few  months  the  price 
has  again  materially  advanced,  and  617,- 
344,000  pounds  imported  in  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1901  cost  $45,218,000, 
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KODAK 

Stands  for  all 
that  is  Best  in 
Photographp 


To  the  perfection  of  Kodak 
construction,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Kodak  mechan- 
imtn,  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Kodak  lenses,  is  due  the 

triumph  of  Kodakerp 


Alt  Kodaks  Load  In  Daylight  with  our  Tnnsperent 
Film  Caruidges.  Severm)  itylee  use  either  films  or 
plates.  Siztj'four  pege  catalogue,  describing  tliein 
in  detail,  free  at  the  Kodak  dealers  or  by  mall. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rocheater,  N.  Y 


Soda  Water  in 
Yovr  Own  Home 

AT  ONE  CENT  A   CLASS 

You  can  hare  a  complete  Soda  Fountain  at 
trifling  expense  in  your  liome.    Conaiata  of  a 

Spe^rklets 

apperatui  for  making  all  drinks  sparkling.  _  It 
is  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
for  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  as  effectively 
fts  though  you  owned  a  1 1*000  Soda  Fountain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  1 00,000  country 
homes  we  make  thU  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottle,  with  lyplion,  i»mplete 
a  boxes  of  SPARKLETS,  ten  in  a  box 
bottle  of  Boot  Beer  lixtract,  ptire  aynip 
"  Ginger  Ale 

"         Vanilla 

"         Sanaporilla     •*  " 

Raapberry        "  " 

••  Strawberry       "  " 

"         Viidiy  Tablets    .    (40  in  boUla) 
••         Citrate  Magnesia  Tablets    " 
Regular  price,     .       •       •     $5  00 
Introductory  price  to  tbe 
first  100,000,    .       •       •     $3  00 
Delivered,  expressaKe  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.    West  of  these 
add  50  cents  for  additional  expressa^. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  difierent  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  yotir  taste,  at  aver* 
age  cost  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

gjpln  addition  to  makinc  the  6nest  soda  in 
the  world,  SPARKLETS  will  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  ibrce  destroy  all  germs  and 
clear  impurities  from  unhealthy  water.  You 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one.  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  or  any  con- 
venient way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
liome. 

The  Cofnpreaaed  Gaa  Capsule  Ce. 
25th  St.  Mid  BroMiway.  N.  Y.  Cilr 


DIXON^S 

SIUCA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Will  preserve  a  roof  for  TEN  to  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
— ^lerhapa  longer,  without  repaintiiiK.  Uoequaled 
for  SMOKfc.STACKS,  BOILER  fRONTS,  «lc 
Send  for  circulars. 

i08.  Dixon  CBCCULI  CO..  Jener  CItr.  H.  J. 
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while  633,590,000  pounds  imported  in 
nine  months  of  the  preceding  year  cost 
but  $40,508,000. 

Our  coffee  importations  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  following  countries: 
Brazil,  from  which  we  imported  in  nine 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  505,- 
S8i>576  pounds;  other  South  American 
countries,  47,461,000  pounds;  Central 
American  countries,  25,674,000  pounds; 
Java  and  other  East  Indies,  11,033,000 
pounds;  West  Indies,  5,777,000  pounds; 
Asia  and  Oceania,  2,367,000  pounds; 
while  large  quantities  of  coffee  pro- 
duced in  Asia  and  the  Orient  are  re- 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  United  Kingdom 
having  sent  us  2,653,000  pounds  in  the 
nine  months  under  consideration,  and 
Germany  3,307,000  pounds  during  the 
same  period. 

Various  Topics 

A  German  firm,  one  that  is  associated 
with  that  which  supplies  g^uns  to  the 
British  government,  will  establish 
works  at  Woolwich,  England,  with 
German  workmen.  The  capital  of  the 
new  works  is  fixed  at  £3,000,000,  and  is 
said  to  have  already  been  subscribed  al- 
most entirely  by  English  capitalists. 

Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  writes 
that  a  canal  to  unite  the  Caspian  and 
Black  seas  is  under  consideration.  The 
projected  waterway  will  be  twenty-two 
feet  deep  and  about  150  feet  broad;  will 
begin  at  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian, 
and  end  at  the  harbor  of  Taganrog,  on 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  will  be  about  40,000,000  rubles 
($20,600,000).  The  center  of  Russian 
trade  and  manufacture,  adds  the  con- 
sul, is  gradually  shifting  southward. 

The  London  Daily  MaiTs  correspon- 
dent at  Geneva  writes  that  German  coal 
merchants  are  raising  prices,  hence 
Swiss  railways  and  manufactories  have 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  "Rockefeller 
Coal  Company"  to  supply  coal  at  the 
price  at  which  the  Germans  formerly 
supplied  it.  The  correspondent  refers 
to  the  "Rockefeller  Coal  Company"  as 
"a  new  American  company  headed  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  with  a  capital  of  £1,- 
200,000  ($6,000,000),  formed  to  supply 
the  continent  with  coal  at  lower  prices 
than  the  ruling  English  export  market." 

Hon.  John  Hyde,  statistician  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  writes:  "The 
very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
agencies  employed  by  the  department  in 
the  collection  of  data  regarding  crop 
conditions  renders  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  the  cotton  and 
grain  reports  on  the  same  day."  But 
Statistician  Hyde  has  devised  a  plan 
which  will  admit  of  the  cotton  report 
being  published  at  noon  on  the  third 
day  of  each  month  and  yet  continue  to 
practically  represent  conditions  on  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  plan  is  to  take 
the  cotton  questions  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary schedule  and  transfer  them  to 
cards  that  can  not  only  be  more  read- 
ily reported  upon  by  the  correspondent, 
but  be  much  more  quickly  tabulated  by 
the  department. 
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AMERICAN  AFrAIRS 

The  Decisions  in  the  Insular  Cases 

The  supreme  court,  on  Monday,  May  27,  handed 
down  decisions  in  the  test  cases  involving  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's theory  of  the  proper  and  legal  course 
to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  islands  acquired 
from  Spain.  In  brief,  the  court  decided  that  the 
constitution  does  not  follow  the  flag;  the  constitution 
extends  over  territory  appertaining  to  but  not  a  part 
of  the  United  States  only  through  the  action  of  con- 
gress. The  main  contention  of  the  administration  is 
thus  sustained.    The  decisions  amount  to  this : 

First — ^Territory  acquired  in  war  remains  foreign 
territory  during  military  occupation,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Tariff  duties  mav  be  levied  on  importations 
from  such  territory  into  the  United  States. 


Second — After  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  such  territory  becomes  domestic  terri- 
tory and  its  products  must  have  free  entrance  into  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  congress  may  deter- 
mine its  status  by  legislation. 

Third — ^The  United  States  consists  only  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  and  such  other  states  as  have 
since  been  added.  The  United  States  ccmgress  has 
the  right  to  legislate  for  any  newly  acquired  territory 
as  it  may  please.  The  Foraker  act,  imposing  duties 
on  importations  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  and  into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United  States, 
is  constitutional. 

The  effect  of  these  opinions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First — ^Duties  collected  on  importations  from  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  the  Philippines  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  collected  legally. 

Second — Duties  collected  on  importations  from 
Puerto  Rico  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Foraker  law 
were  not  collected  legally  and  must  be  refunded. 

Third — Duties  levied  on-  importations  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  United  States  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Foraker  law  have  been  levied  legally^ 

Justice  Brown  wrote  the  prevailing  opinions.  In 
the  first  decision,  that  Puerto  Rico  became  domestic 
territory  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  chief  jus- 
tice and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham  agree 
in  the  conclusion  but  dissent  from  the  reasoning. 
Gray,  Shiras,  White,  and  McKenna  dissent  altogeth- 
er. In  the  following  decision,  that  the  Foraker  act 
is  constitutional.  Justices  Gray,  Shiras,  White,  and 
McKenna  concur  in  the  conclusion  but  dissent  from 
the  reasoning,  while  the  chief  justice  and  Justices 
Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham  dissent  from  both  the 
reasoning  and  the  conclusion. 

Press  Comment 

New  York  Tribunt 
The  supreme  court  has  amply  sustained  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  essentials  of  its  Puerto  Rican  and 
Philippine  policy,  and  this  approval  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  the  court  has  been  discriminating  and 
has  overruled  some  of  the  administration's  minor  acts 
as  based  on  incorrect  interpretations  of  the  statutes. 
It  is  also  significant  in  its  non-partisan  character,  one 
of  the  Democratic  justices  having  taken  the  side  of 
the  government  on  the  main  question,  while  two  Re- 
publicans joined  the  dissenting  minority.  The  great 
victory  has  been  won  for  the  nation  which  insures  it 
power  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  as  necessity  may 
require,  without  incurring  the  obligation  to  bring  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  into  the  union  as  present 
necessary  beneficiaries  of  our  tariff  laws  and  subse- 
quent participants  in  our  government. 
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New  York  Tim  is  (Dem.) 
We  know  now  that  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  a  part  of  our  territory,  but  we  also  know 
that  the  constitution  in  its  entirety  is  not  applicable  to 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  justified  inference  that  the 
court  would  now  hold  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  not 
citizens,  that  the  rights  do  not  rest  upon  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  constitution,  but  upon  the  prohibitions  of 
that  instrument,  which  forbid  congress  and  the  execu- 
tive to  do  anywhere  acts  abhorrent  to  humanity  and 
to  justice,  and  upon  the  civilized  character  of  this  the 
nation  that  is  their  sovereign.  It  is  plain  also  that 
it  is  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  court  that 
congress  shall  forever  keep  these  island  territories  in 
their  present  condition  of  appurtenance,  but  it  has  al- 
ready been  determined  that  this  is  altogether  within 
the  discretion  of  congress. 

N«w  York  ^r«f/(Rep.) 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try this  result  will  bring  a  feeling  of  relief  at  the  sanc- 
tion of  legislative  action  by  the  judicial  branch.  But 
to  those  mindful  of  the  dangers  of  a  careless  expan- 
sion, to  those  jealous  of  the  full,  unmodified,  unquali- 
fied sovereignty  of  the  nation,  this  unappealable  judg- 
ment of  an  irreversible  tribtmal  will  be  matter  almost 
for  fervent  thanksgiving.  That  feeling  will  proceed 
not  so  much  from  a  realization  that  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  as  that  the  constitution 
— most  marvelous  of  mortal  instruments — has  con- 
formed once  again,  without  change  and  without  strain, 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Nerw  York  Mvtning  Pott  (Ind.) 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that,  under  this  decision  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  island  men  have  any  rights  which 
congress  is  bound  to  respect.  But  what  is  the  infer- 
ence which  lovers  of  liberty  and  of  their  kind  should 
draw  from  that?  Despair,  or  silent  acquiescence  in 
tyranny  under  the  forms  of  law  ?  Not  for  a  moment. 
What  they  must  seek  to  do,  without  hesitation  or 
wavering,  is  to  create  an  invincible  body  of  public 
opinion  which  will  ask,  not  what  may  we  legally  do, 
but  what  must  we  do  as  honest  and  consistent  Amer- 
icans. 

New  York  Sum  (Rep.) 

In  the  most  pregnant  decision  rendered  by  the 
supreme  court  since  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  that 
tribunal  has  now  refused  to  grant  an  injunction 
against  American  progress  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  events  of  1897 
and  pursued  up  to  this  time  by  the  American  congress 
and  the  American  executive. 

New  York  Journal  (Dem.) 
The  decision  clears  the  way  for  a  liberal  American 


expansion  policy.  It  makes  it  certain  that  every  step 
of  our  progress  will  be  taken  in  an  orderly,  lawful 
way,  with  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  not  by  arbitrary  executive  decrees  issued 
by  a  president  assuming  the  powers  of  a  dictator. 

New  York  World  (Dem.) 

The  decisicms  leave  the  president  and  the  congress 
practically  untrammeled  by  the  constitution  and  as 
free  as  is  the  British  empire  to  pursue  a  policy  of  ex- 
pansion and  to  govern  colonies  upon  whatever  lines 
circumstances  may  seem  to  make  expedient 
Boston  (Mass.) /(wrmi/ (Rep.) 

Justice  Brown  holds  that  the  constitution  is  "ap- 
plicable to  territories  acquired  by  purchase  or  con- 
quest only  when  and  so  far  as  congress  may  direct" 
This  leaves  congress  free  to  determine  the  exact  fomi 
of  government  which  shall  be  given  to  the  Philippines. 
It  is  a  sweeping  triumph  for  the  national  administra- 
tion. So  there  is  an  end  to  the  notion  that  American 
wage-earners  will  be  overwhelmed  by  an  inrush  of 
cheap  goods.  And  there  is  an  end,  too,  to  the  odier 
notion  that  the  Tagalogs  and  other  Philippine  races 
automatically  acquire  American  citizenship.  These 
bugaboos  utterly  disappear  before  this  supreme  court 
decision. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Hirald  (Ind.  Dem.) 

On  the  basis  of  constitutional  authority  established 
by  the  majority,  we  can  from  time  to  time  possess 
ourselves  of  such  outlying  and  distant  territory  as  the 
government  at  Washington,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  believes  it  desirable  to  have,  and  can  then  gov- 
ern these  outlying  dependencies  in  such  manner  as 
seems  to  us  expedient  and  proper.  In  this  way  we 
can  exercise  the  same  flexibility  of  control  that  the 
English  have  displayed  in  the  government  of  their 
distant  possessions.  This,  iii  the  deep-rooted  meaning 
of  the  term,  is  imperialistic,  in  contradistinction  to 
democratic,  and  the  future  historian  will  probably  find 
that  there  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  nation  no  de- 
cision of  such  weighty  import  in  its  coming  conse- 
quences as  that  given  by  the  court  Monday. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  Anuritan  (Rep.) 

The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  open  tiie  way  for 
indefinite  expansion  by  purchase,  cession  or  conquest, 
while  reserving  to  the  mainland  the  authority  to  raise 
tariff  barriers  against  the  new  territory  such  as  it  is 
forbidden  to  erect  between  the  states.  This  condition 
of  government  from  without,  so  far  as  the  court  makes 
known,  may  continue  forever.  In  effect,  the  court  has 
laid  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  the  extension  of 
a  world-wide  colonial  system  absolutely  controlled 
from  Washington.  Henceforth  the  question  of  ex- 
pansion will  be  one  of  political  expediency,  not  of  con- 
stitutional law. 


STATUS    OF    THE     NEW    -TERRITORIES    APPURTENAhT> 


WB    ARB  "IN"    BNOUOH    TO    BB    THB  CONSTITUTION  DOBSN'T  FOLLOW  THB 
TAXBD.  BUT  NOT  BNOUOH  TO  VOTB  PLAQ  :  IT  BBLONQS  TO  CONORB8S 

—CMcof  Rietrd-HtrtM  —an*la»d  Flmin  Dtaltr 


OUT*  Mr  TBB  COLD 
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A  MIST— BUT  AM  EXPANSION    MIST 

—NmY»rh  Wtrld 


"YOU    MAY    TAKE    AS    MANY 

SLICKS  AS  YOU  PbBABB,  SIK." 
~~Nortk  Amtrican 


THB  ONLY  WAY  THB  CONSTITUTION 
CAN  FOLLOW  THB  FLAG.— AT.  K.  THtmu 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Freis  (Rep.) 

In  the  practical  work  of  statesmanship,  the  theory 
on  which  a  power  is  exercised  is  of  less  nx»ment  than 
the  power  itself.  By  whatever  logic  afnd  on  whatever 
grounds  the  supreme  court  establishes  power  of  con- 
gress to  deal  with  each  new  territory  as  each  requires, 
this  power  exists.  It  is  constitutional.  It  is  enough 
for  the  development  of  the  nation  through  all  times  to 
come. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  (Dem.) 

The  decision  is  a  most  momentous  one,  involving 
a  grave  change  in  the  character  of  our  government. 
Congress,  itself  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  is  ap- 
parently invested  with  imperial  powers  which  find  no 
warrant  in  the  constitution.  It  may  be  possible  that 
when  considered  in  all  its  bearings  a  clearer  compre- 
hension of  the  reasoning  may  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  they  can  safely  enter  upon  coloniz- 
ing experiments;  but  instead  of  clearing  away  diffi- 
culty, new  difficulties  have  seemingly  been  created. 
Henceforth  we  are  to  have  two  kinds  of  a  couijtry. 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Commercial  Gatetie  (Rep.) 

This  decision  is  in  accord  with  precedents  running 
back  to  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  it  will  act 
as  a  charter  of  liberty  for  our  new  possessions.  There 
can  now  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  to  each  the  institutions  best  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  their  circumstances  and  their 
needs.  The  constitution  is  no  bed  of  Procrustes  upon 
which  every  people  who  come  under  our  flag  must  be 
stretched  without  mercy.  It  is  an  aegis  under  which 
they  can  find  shelter  and  safety. 

Chicago  (111.)  Daily  Newt  (Ind.) 

That  such  a  hair-splitting  decision,  formed  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  one  vote — the  court  being  divided 
five  to  four,  and  one  of  the  number  himself  being 
apparently  not  completely  convinced — should  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  satisfactory  by  the  American  people 
cannot  be  expected.  Not  a  few  of  the  upholders  of 
that  institution  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Justice 
Harlan  in  saying  that  if  the  principles  now  announced 
are  to  be  permanently  sanctioned  we  shall  "pass  from 
the  era  of  constitutional  liberty,  guarded  and  pro- 
tected by  a  written  constitution,  into  an  era  of  legis- 
lative absolutism." 

Chicago  (111.)  Chronicle  (Dem.) 

While  the  decision  cannot  fail  to  shock  countless 
Americans,  it  is  certain  to  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  syndicates  which  have  made  American  expansion 
for  the  first  time  synonymous  with  injustice  and  in- 
equality. The  power  of  confess  will  be  conceded 
by  many  Ame5i<»p?'Who  do  not  approve  of  the  speci- 
fic acts  of  congress  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
The  apparent  intimation  that  this  power  may  be  exer- 
cised without  constitutional  restraint  is  the   feature 


which  constitutes  the  new  and  dangerous  doctrine  in 
the  premises. 

Chicago  (111.)  Journal  (Ind.) 
The  decision  is  a  step  forward,  but  is  in  line  with 
the  historic  cases  in  the  same  great  court,  which  has 
developed  the  government  of  the  United  States  from 
a  weak  and  discordant  confederacy  of  uncertain  po>v- 
ers  into  a  great  and  dominant  nation,  containing  in 
posse  every  element  of  sovereignty  that  may  inhere 
in  its  nature.  The  decision  is  a  wise  one,  but  one 
could  have  wished  there  had  been  more  unanimity  in 
the  court. 

CleveUnd  (O.)  Leader  (Rep.) 
The  divisions  among  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  are  so  grave  and  affect  the  weight  of  its  au- 
thority so  seriously  that  the  decisions  will  leave  ques- 
tions of  immense  national  importance  still  open. 
When  one  or  two  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
court  might  reverse  its  position,  the  lawyers  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  country  may  still  go  on  fighting  the 
battles  over  which  have  been  waged  through  great 
campaigns  before  the  people  and  in  the  courts  up  to 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  decision  is  a  marked 
vindication  of  the  power  of  congress.  It  likewise 
puts  upon  that  body  a  responsibility  commensurate 
with  its  power.  It  will  be  for  congress  to  say,  there- 
fore, how  long  it  is  for  the  mutual  interest  of  this 
country  and  its  new  island  possessions  that  the  status 
as  now  recognized  shall  remain  and  how  soon  these 
islands  shall  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  This  may  be  a  hard  problem  to 
decide. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.) 

Whatever  may  be  individual  judgment  as  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  it  is  now 
the  law  and  must  be  respected  as  such.  But  the  last 
word  has  not  been  spoken.  Congress  is  clothed  with 
full  power  now  to  legislate  as  it  sees  fit  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  insular  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Public  opinion  can  operate  on  congress. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  (Dem.) 

The  decision  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  to-day.    Its 
lessons  reach  far  into  the  future.    It  teaches,  for  one 
thing,  that  the  Democratic  party  should  clear  its  decks 
of  lumber  and  get  ready  for  a  great  responsibility. 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  GoMette  (Rep.) 

We  will  have  a  great  deal  of  editorial  argument 
from  anti-imperialists  to  prove  that  the  majority  was 
wrong,  but  why  argue  a  case  that  is  settled  lawfully? 
Above  all,  why  doubt  the  American  people  ?  Which- 
ever way  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  had  gone 
the  United  States  would  have  adapted  itself  to  it.  In 
neither  case  would  we  give  up  the  Philippines  and. 
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undoubtedly,  the  decision  which  has  put  the  govern- 
ment of  our  insular  possessions  firmly  into  the  hands 
of  congress,  has  much  simplified  the  course  of  events, 
in  obliging  simple  and  ignorant  people  to  remain 
longer  in  school,  before  undertaking  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Stntinel  (Dem.) 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  court's  action  in  a 
nutshell:  "We  decline  to  hold"  anything  that  will 
interfere  with  the  imperial  program.  What  worse  can 
happen?  The  supreme  court  relinquishes  its  guard- 
.  ianship  of  the  constitution  at  the  demand  of  the  execu- 
tive. If  this  be  not  imperialism  realized  in  all  but 
form,  what  could  be? 

St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
As  the  decision  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  it  will  please  the 
country.  Congress  can  legislate  for  the  islands  in  the 
light  of  their  needs  and  of  the  capacities,  the  traditions 
and  the  general  environment  of  their  people.  The 
power  which  the  court  declares  resides  in  congress  is 
a  power  which,  if  lacking,  the  country  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  providing  immediately,  even  if  this 
involved  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (Dem.) 

However  diverse  may  be  individual  opinions  on 
the  broad  consequences  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
supreme  court,  there  will  be  agreement  on  one  point. 
Congress  is  under  the  obligation  to  use  its  great  pow- 
ers to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  The  general  eflfect  is  that  the  con- 
stitution, in  its  detail,  does  not  follow  the  flag.  But 
all  the  judges  agree  that  the  broad  guarantees  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  must  be  respected. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  (Rep.) 

The  insular  problem  has  not  been  rendered  less 
perplexing  by  this  decision.  The  little  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  need  not  give  serious  concern.  The 
products  of  that  island  imported  into  the  United 
States  now  pay  only  15  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
duties  and  their  free  admission  will  not  do  any  ma- 
terial harm  to  American  interests.  But  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  in  regard  to  the  Philippines.  It  will 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  supreme  court's  decision 
shall  have  the  effect  to  greatly  increase  the  opposition 
to  retaining  possession  of  those  islands. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  (Rep.) 

The  business  effect  of  this  decision  is  of  far-reach- 
ing importance,  as  a  decision  against  the  governmental 
policy  would  have  produced  interminable  disturbance 
and  confusion  between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.    It  is  to  the 


credit  of  the  supreme  court  to  add  that  the  decision 
of  the  crucial  case — ^Downs  vs.  Bidwell,  collector — ^is 
strictly  non-partisan,  and  independent  The  motives 
of  the  minority  are  not  to  be  impugned,  because  they, 
as  well  as  the  justices  who  were  in  the  majority,  acted 
from  the  highest  patriotism  and  the  sincere  love  of 
justice.  The  decision  is  well,  we  may  say,  it  is  grand, 
for  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  future  of  the 
republic. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.) 

Without  saying  that  the  majority  was  inconsistent 
to  the  extent  of  irreconcilability  in  dealing  with  the 
two  cases  disposed  of,  those  who  contend  that  it  was 
can  put  up  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  ever 
appealed  to  the  masses.  The  majority  may  not  have, 
inadvertently,  unconsciously  or  with  direct  intent, 
used  its  supreme  power  for  the  purpose  of  judicial 
legislation  in  holding  in  effect  that  a  congressional 
extension  of  the  constitution  is  final,  but  g^d  lawyers 
and  sound  reasoners  can  keep  the  others  very  busy  in 
explaining.  Within  the  scope  of  the  questions  submit- 
ted to  the  supreme  court  our  colonial  policy  is  vin- 
dicated, but  this  will  no  more  stop  popular  agitation 
than  did  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  (Kep.) 

This  concession  of  the  plenary  power  of  congress 
over  the  territories  is  substantially  all  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  ever  contended  for.  It  is  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  administration  and  congress  have  been  proceed- 
ing in  their  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  It  estab- 
lishes the  insular  policy  of  the  government  on  the 
solid  rock  of  the  constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
court  of  last  appeal,  and  settles  for  all  time  the  ques- 
tions which  have  heretofore  been  seized  upon  and 
exploited  as  party  issues  by  the  party  of  obstruction 
and  anti-expansion.  Henceforth  the  path  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  endeavors  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  good  government  and  civilization  to 
those  island  peoples  will  be  freed  from  these  obstacles. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times  CDcva.) 

The  chief  regret  will  be — whether  one's  individual 
opinions  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  majority  or 
the  minority  of  the  court — that  the  decision  was  not 
more  nearly  unanimous.  Those  who  do  not  approve 
of  the  ruling  will  justly  feel  that  they  are  in  dis- 
tinguished company.  In  so  very  important  a  case  a 
decision  more  conclusive  and  emphatic  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  (Ind.  Rep.) 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  will  unquestion- 
ably be  accepted  as  settling  the  law,  but  it  will  open  up 
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one  of  the  most  earnest  discussions  of  policy  which 
the  cotintry  has  ever  seen.  A  portion  of  the  .Ajnerican 
people,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  very  large  majority,  will 
be  found  determined,  that  the  islanders  shall  have,  as  to 
all  fiscal  and  commercial  matters,  precisely  that  gov- 
ernment which  they  would  enjoy  if  the  constitution 
did  extend  over  them. 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  .£:ar««n(M«r  (Rep.) 
The  court  has  unanimously  suppressed  the  presi- 
dent's aspirations  to  act  as  a  dictator.  Congress  is 
the  law-making  power,  it  tells  him,  not  he.  The  vision 
of  empire  has  passed.  Henceforth  we  may  differ 
about  policies,  but  they  will  be  constitutional  policies, 
shaped  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  republican 
government. 

Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribuni  (Rep.) 

It  seems  the  members  of  the  court  were  much 
divided  in  opinion,  but  not  at  all  in  a  partisan  way. 
It  strikes  us  the  decision  should  meet  with  general 
approval,  because  in  no  other  way  can  the  business 
with  the  islands  be  carried  on  unless  they  be  declared 
territories  and  come  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of 
congress,  the  same  as  territories,  undisputed  and  cc»n- 
plete. 

Denver  (Colo.)  7V)m«  (Rep.) 

The  powers  of  congress  as  formerly  understood 
will  be  very  materially  enlarged  by  such  an  inter- 

!>retation  and  new  flexibility  given  to  the  exercise  of 
eg^slative  and  executive  powers.  This  will  be  a  sad 
blow  to  the  anti-expansionists  and  the  cheap  John 
politicians  who  have  been  vainly  trying  to  make  cap- 
ital out  of  the  alleged  imperialistic  tendencies  of  the 
president  and  congress  in  handling  the  complicated 
problems  thrown  upon  them  as  the  result  of  the 
Spanish  war.  It  ought  to  give  Mr.  Bryan  a  new 
text  for  renewed  assaults  upon  the  supreme  court,  and 
will  doubtless  make  Ervin  Winslow  and  Edward  At- 
kinson despair  again  for  their  country. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  (Dent.) 
The  decision  can  hardly  be  called  a  surprise.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  country  expected 
just  such  a  decision,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  a 
majority  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision.  It  is  but 
one  more  step  in  the  progress  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  country,  in  making  of  the  "Nation,"  with  a  big 
"N,"  and  those  who  prefer  a  glorious  empire  to  a 
free  republic  with  a  constitutional  government  should 
be  mightily  pleased. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News  (Dem.) 
The  decision  will  have  a  dampening  effect  upon 
the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos.     While  they 
will  have  the  protection  which  the  constitution  affords. 


they  will  not  share  in  its  benefits  which  the  states 
have.  They  will  be  colonists  unless  congress  decides 
otherwise.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  decision  will  be  gen- 
erally accepted  as  correct.  The  chief  questions  which 
it  decides  were  discussed  in  the  last  national  campaign 
and  may  be  issues  in  the  next  one.  That  it  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  great  discussion  there  is  no  doubt. 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- Union  (Dem.) 

While  the  decision  settles  certain  questions  as  to 
the  powers  of  congress  in  dealing  with  annexed  terri- 
tory and  also  settles  the  present  status  of  this  territory, 
it  does  not  affect  the  future  of  the  people  whose  pres- 
ent rights  are  passed  upon.  Their  status  is  a  matter 
still  in  politics,  still  unsettled,  and  as  perplexing  as 
ever. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Pieayune  IJ)eTa.) 

The  doctrine  now  announced  by  the  final  court  is 
that,  in  respect  to  the  status  of  all  new  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  the  people  are  entirely 
under  control  of  congress.  This  is  precisely  the  basis 
necessary  for  the  holding  and  governing  of  colonies. 
The  inhabitants  of  such  colonies  are  in  no  sense  citi- 
zens, but  are  of  necessity  subjects,  since  they  are  en- 
tirely without  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  The  con- 
stitution does  not  follow  the  flag,  and  this  maxim 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  great  republic  to  start  out 
on  a  career  of  conquest  of  people  who  are  entitled 
to  no  rights  of  any  sort,  save  what  congress  in  its 
grace  may  choose  to  confer. 

Resignation  of  the  South  Carolina  Senators 

Senator  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  whose  term  expires 
March  4,  1907,  and  Senator  John  L.  McLaurin,  whose 
term  expires  March  4,  1903,  resigned  their  seats  in 
the  United  States  senate  on  May  24,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  hot  political  debate  at  Gaffney.  Tillman  accused 
McLaurin  of  apostasy,  and  declared  that  he  should 
resign.  The  latter  retorted  that  "Benjamin  the  Till- 
manite"  would  "never  be  found  resigning  from  any- 
thing." Tillman  immediately  offered  to  resign  if  Mc- 
Laurin would  also  give  up  his  seat.  McLaurin  at 
once  agreed,  and  the  resignations  were  sent  to  the 
governor.  The  ex-senators  will  now  contest  for  the 
long  term. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  (Dem.) 
Tillman  has  no  fear  as  to  the  result,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  as  to  how  such  a  contest  would  end.  It  will 
make  the  issue  clear — the  issue  between  Republican- 
ism and  Democracy,  or  such  Democracy,  at  least,  as 
these  two  candidates  represent.  This  issue  will  nat- 
urally array  the  great  body  of  Democratic  voters  in 
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this  State  against  him,  because  they  are  Democratic 
issues,  and  either  the  voters  will  preserve  their  alle- 
giance to  the  party  with  which  they  have  always 
trained,  or  they  will  go  over  to  the  Republican  party 
in  a  body,  which  is  too  much  to  expect  even  in  these 
"record-breaking  times."  The  fact  that  all  the  Re- 
publican newspapers  in  the  country  have  applauded 
McLaurin's  course  in  voting  consistently  for  Repub- 
lican poUcies,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  "very  near  the 
Republican  administration,"  would  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  his  "Democracy,"  and  the 
question  which  the  voters  will  have  to  decide  is  not 
whether  McLaurin  bluffed  Tillman  or  Tillman  bluffed 
McLaurin,  but  whether  South  Carolina  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  Republican  or  Democratic  senators. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  (Htm.) 

The  situation  is  the  direct  result  of  Tillman's  over- 
weening egotism.  McLaurin's  issue  was  not  with 
him  specially,  but  with  the  Democracy  of  South  Caro- 
lina. To  that  Democracy  he  had  proved  faithless. 
He  had  not  proved  faithless  to  Tillman — for  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  in  spite  of  Tillman  and  mainly 
by  Tillman's  opponents.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  the  political  well-being  of  South  Carolina 
that  either  should  be  "vindicated.'  We  can  not  con- 
sider McLaurin's  amiable  personality  without  consid- 
ering his  political  treachery,  and  we  can  not  consider 
Tillman's  good  votes  without  taking  into  account  bis 
evil  words  and  his  ugly  record  in  this  state.  Our  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  demand,  and  we  think  they  will 
demand,  a  wider  choice — one  candidate,  at  least,  who 
has  sound  principles  combined  with  a  clean  record. 
The  issues  are  too  important  to  the  Democracy  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere  personal 
contest  between  two  men  neither  of  whom  can  have 
unqualified  endorsement. 

Macon  (Ga.)  TtUgrapk  (Dem.) 

The  resignations  of  Tillman  and  McLaurin  make 
a  new  chapter  in  the  sensational  political  history  of 
that  state.  It  took  the  country  by  surprise,  and  yet 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  the  unexpected  from 
that  quarter.  Now,  if  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
will  in  turn  give  these  gentlemen  a  surprise  by  retir- 
ing both  to  private-  life,  and  returning  Hampton  and 
Butler  to  their  former  seats,  that  true  Democracy  of 
the  country  which  is  neither  Republican  nor  Popu- 
listic  will  turn  out  and  celebrate.  Tillman  is  essen- 
tially a  Populist.  McLaurin  is  essentially  a  Repub- 
lican. There  is  a  good  chance  now  to  make  a  stand 
in  the  Palmetto  state  for  genuine  Democracy. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Ntws  (Dem.) 
Either  an  end  will  be  made  to  Tillman's  domina- 
tion of  the  politics  of  the  state,  or  McLaurin  will  be 
retired  to  private  life  as  the  discredited  pioneer  of  a 


political  movement.  The  chances  are  that  Tillman 
will  be  triumphantly  reelected.  The  onus  of  the  fight 
is  on  McLaurin's  side.  He  stands  virtually  alone,  in 
so  far  as  the  poUticians  are  concerned.  Tillman  has 
absolute  control  of  the  political  machine,  which  will 
back  him  solidly.  All  of  the  other  candidates  in  the 
field  will  be  anti-McLaurin,  each  of  them  hoping  that 
he  will  get  in  by  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  boss.  Mc- 
Laurin, however,  will  have  able  assistance  and  advice 
from  the  manufacturing  element,  and  no  doubt  also 
from  those  Republican  politicians  of  other  states  who 
hope  to  see  the  solid  Democracy  of  South  (Carolina 
rent  in  twain  through  his  break  from  the  ranks. 


Cuba's  Acceptance  of  the  Piatt   Amendnaent 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Post-Express 

By  a  vote  of  15  to  14,  the  Cuban  constitutional 
convention  (May  28)  adopted  the  majority  report  on 
the  Piatt  amendment.  As  already  explained,  the  re- 
port is  coupled  with  interpretations  that  may  or  may 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  government. 
Until  these  have  been  accepted,  the  controversy  over 
the  question  can  not  be  regarded  as  closed.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  the  report  is  the  preamble 
that  precedes  the  resolution  in  favor  of  adoption.  It 
says : 

Inasmuch  as  Secretary  Root,  being  authorized  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  says  that  the  Piatt  law  has  for  its  object  the 
guaranteeing  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  does  not 
mean  interference  with  its  government  or  the  exercise  of  a 
protectorate  or  of  sovereignty,  and  also  that  intervention 
will  only  take  place  when  independence  is  endangered  by 
outside  powers  or  grave  internal  disturbances,  creating  an- 
archy, and  inasmuch  as  Secretary  Root  has  said  that  the 
naval  stations  will  not  be  used  for  vantage  points  for  inter- 
vention, but  only  to  protect  Cuba  against  foreig^n  powers, 
we  report  as  follows:  That  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Piatt  law  in  its  preamble  says  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  joint 
resolution,  and  has  been  adopted  by  congress  with  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  establishing  independence,  we  do  propose  to 
the  convention  to  accept  the  following  as  an  appendix  to 
the  constitution. 

Chicago  (111.)  />M/(Rep.) 

Now  the  path  to  ultimate  independence  is  cleared 
of  obstacles.  The  Piatt  amendment  imposes  certain 
restrictions  upon  free  Cuba,  but  their  duration  will  de- 
pend on  the  logic  of  events  and  the  political  conduct 
of  the  islanders  themselves.  They  have  yet  to  demon- 
strate their  capacity  for  self-government,  their  ability 
to  maintain  equality  of  rights,  order,  and  stability. 
The  American  people  and  congress  do  not  intend  to 
assert  a  permanent  protectorate  over  Cuba,  and  the 
delegates  who  yesterday  voted  for  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment merely  expressed  their  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  honesty  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  was 
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not  unconditional,  but  of  course  the  United  States  is 
not  bound  by  the  interpretations  of  any  individual 
agent  temporarily  in  office.  After  all,  the  question  is 
one  of  national  honor  and  fidelity  to  a  sacred  pledge. 
Any  law  may  be  juggled  with  where  the  disposition 
to  do  so  exists.  It  is  the  spirit  which  giveth  Ufe,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Piatt  amendment  involves  no  assault 
upon,  no  menace  to,  Cuban  independence. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Post  (Dem.) 
.  The  Cuban  convention  having  cleared  the  way  by 
accepting  the  conditions,  can  now  proceed  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  government,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  president  and  congress,  and  at 
an  early  day  and  as  a  first  duty  the  new  government 
will  seek  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  This,  after  all,  is  about  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  Cuban  questions.  Unless  Cuban  prod- 
ucts, such  as  sugar  and  tobacco,  get  easy  access  to 
American  markets,  the  island  will  be  doomed  to  a  pe- 
riod of  commercial  depression.  We  have  little  ques- 
tion Cuba  will  become  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  inde- 
pendent state,  and  be  better  governed  than  any  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics.  The  ruling  class  in 
Cuba  is  one  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  political 
capacity.  The  future  promises  the  new  republic  a 
brilliant  career.  In  fertility  and  natural  resources,  as 
well  as  geographical  location,  the  island  is  one  of  the 
favored  spots  of  the  world. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  (Dem.) 

The  reasons  why  a  non-homogeneous  population 
without  means  of  defense,  needs  the  helping  hand  of 
the  United  States  for  years  to  ccMne;  and  why  the 
United  States  can  not  afford  to  leave  the  island  in 
such  a  condition  that  its  commerce  and  coast  might 
be  menaced  by  any  hostile  power,  or  by  the  unsanitary 
conditions  that  have  heretofore  existed  there,  seemed 
so  plain  that  every  sensible  Cuban  was  expected  to 
perceive  them  for  himself.  It  appears,  however,  that 
what  we  must  consider  the  governing  element  in  the 
island  was  so  nearly  divided  on  this  simple  proposi- 
tion that  the  turn  of  a  single  vote  in  Ae  convention 
would  have  defeated  it;  and  that  so  bitter  was  the 
contest  that  the  men  who  preferred  safety  and  stabil- 
ity in  government  were  assailed  as  traitors  and  fools, 
and  actual  violence  was  barely  avoided. 

Washin^n  (D.  C.)  St»r  (Ind.) 

The  main  fact  that  the  principle  embodied  in  this 
amendment  has  been  adopted  by  the  Cubans  in  con- 
vention can  not  be  minimized  by  the  ^rcumstances  of 
the  action.  Cuba  has  been  thereby  placed  in  a  strong 
position,  and  doubtless  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
number  to  realize  how  much  stronger  is  this  attitude 
than  that  of  continued  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Cubans  are  ad- 
vancing in  political  intelligence  as  the  responsibilities 
of  their  new  position  develop  themselves.  They  are 
taking  a  broader  view  of  affairs,  are  seeing  their  island 
in  its  proper  relations  to  the  larger  interests  close  at 
hand,  and  are  better  able  than  before  to  appreciate  the 
need  of  a  thorough  understanding  with  the  power 
which  released  them  from  bondage.  The  work  of 
providing  the  essentials  of  government  will  now  pro- 
ceed, presumably  with  greater  speed  than  before. 
Baltimore  (Md.)^«ro/</ (Ind.) 

The  withdrawal  of  American  troops  will  be  quickly 
proceeded  with  as  the  new  and  independent  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  shall  gradually  acquire  the  power  of 
giving  the  island  a  firm  regime  after  the  plan  set  forth 
m  the  Piatt  amendment.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
United  States  has  lived  strictly  up  to  the  spirit  of  its 
pledges  made  to  the  Cubans  as  regards  their  independ- 


ent existence.  It  has  merely  reserved  rights  and  priv- 
ileges necessarily  retained  in  order  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated nation  might  not  embroil  itself  with  stronger 
powers  and  undergo  the  process  of  absorption  that  at 
present  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  all  weak  states.  Cuba 
retains  entire  control  of  her  internal  affairs  and  her 
financial  matters.  Also,  both  civil  and  military  free- 
dom is  guaranteed  to  her,  so  that  her  future  prosperity 
lies  in  her  own  hand. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transeript  ^xA.  Rep.) 
Having  sugar-coated  it  to  meet  their  taste,  the 
Cdban  constitutional  convention  has  swallowed  the 
Piatt  amendment  If  by  putting  the  bitter  substance 
of  siu"render  in  the  gelatine  of  interpretative  generali- 
ties to  "save  their  face,"  the  Cubans  thus  found  more 
palatable  the  Connecticut  senator's  definition  of 
Cuba's  liberty  which  congress  adopted  to  replace  the 
Teller  resolution  of  three  years  before,  the  United 
States  has  no  occasion  for  dissatisfaction.  It  should 
be  our  desire  to  see  the  Cubans  satisfied,  for  their  sat- 
isfaction will ,  materially  aid  us  in  making  the  Piatt 
amendment  effective  without  disturbing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  peoples. 

Washington  Press  Dispatch,  May  31 
The  cabinet  was  in  session  until  i  :20  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  and  immediately  thereafter  it  was  made 
known  that  the  president  has  refused  to  accept  the  Cu- 
ban constitution  as  adopted  by  the  Havana  convention. 
It  was  decided  that  the  secretary  of  war  immediately 
inform  the  convention  through  Governor-General 
Wood  that  the  conditions  outlined  by  congress  in  the 
Hatt  amendment  must  be  incorporated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  republic,  and  that  no  modification 
of  those  definite  provisions  can  be  acceptable  to  this 
government. 

The  Waste  of  Poblic  M«ney 

Gkovek  Clevsland,  in  the  Saturday  Evtning  Post,  Philadelphia 

Copyright  1901,  by  the  Curtis  Pub.  Co.    Condensed  for 
Public  Opimow 

These  are  days  when  many  of  our  thoughtful  citi- 
zens are  troubled  by  apprehensions  concerning  their 
country's  welfare  and  safety.  Some  see  in  a  newly 
adopted  policy  of  aggressive  expansion  a  tendency 
toward  imperialism  which  menaces  our  republican  in- 
stitutions. Others  see  in  the  vast  combinations  of 
business  enterprise  the  creation  of  forces  destructive 
to  individual  independence  and  opportunity;  and  still 
others  discover  in  the  multiplication  of  speedily  ac- 
quired fortunes  and  the  widening  gulf  between  osten- 
tatious wealth  and  discontented  poverty  danger  to  so- 
cial security  and  quiet. 

There  is,  however,  another  malign  condition  which 
threatens  us.  This  evil  is  the  steadily  increasing 
waste  in  public  expenditure.  Probably  no  one  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  the  cost  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  excessive  and  wasteful,  and  there  is  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  for  this  condition  the  heedless 
neglect  and  indifference  of  our  people  are  in  some 
degree  responsible.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be 
charged  with  deliberately  and  wilfully  approving  the 
scale  of  waste  and  extravagance  too  often  apparent  in 
these  latter  days.  Indeed,  a  tremendous  roar  of  ap- 
plause was  recently  heard  throughout  the  land  when  a 
river  and  harbor  bill,  well  laden  down  with  extrava- 
gant iniquity,  was  talked  to  death  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  last  session  of  the  United  States  senate. 

In  an  official  interview  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  rivers  and  harbors  a  number  of  years 
ago,  the  president  suggested  the  preparation  of  a  bill 
in  which  there  should  be  included  appropriations  for 
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only  such  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors  as  were 
concededly  important  to  our  commercial  interest.  This 
suggestion  seemed  to  excite  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman,  who  immediately  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  start  in  his  committee  toward 
framing  a  bill  on  any  such  theory. 

Other  instances  of  extravagance  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  are  found  in  appropriations  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
professedly  for  the  accommodation  of  local  federal 
officials.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  buildings 
are  often  erected  without  justification  in  public  neces- 
sity, and  that  in  many  cases,  when  justified,  their  size 
and  cost  are  far  beyond  any  pretense  of  public  need. 

Another  astouncUng  occasion  of  public  waste  and 
extravagance  has  grown  out  of  the  abuse  of  our  na- 
tion's tender  regard  for  those  who  suffered  in  its  de- 
fense. The  amount  expended  on  account  of  pensions 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  was  slightly 
over  $56,000,000.  Twenty  years  had  then  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war ;  and  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  suppose,  upon  a  just  and  prudent  theory 
of  pension  legislation  and  administration,  that  tht 
limit  of  just  expenditure  on  this  account  had  been 
nearly  or  quite  reached.  Such  a  belief,  however, 
wotild  have  been  vastly  wide  of  the  mark.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  amount  was  above 
$139,000,000,  and  during  the  next  year  nearly  $141,- 
000,000. 

That  the  increasing  extravagance  in  public  expend- 
iture which  has  been  specially  touched  upon  indicates 
similar  extravagance  in  other  directions  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  net  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  excluding  interest  and  payments  on  the 
public  debt,  for  the  fiscal  year  1886  amounted  to  nearly 
$192,000,000,  they  have  steadily  increased  at  such  a 
rate  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1896  they  amounted  to  but 
little  less  than  $317,000,000. 

The  fact  that  the  expenditures  of  our  government 
are  constantly  growing  and  that  increased  waste  and 
extravagance  closely  follow  in  their  train,  seems  to 
cause  but  little  shock  even  to  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  disinterestedly  patriotic  and  thoughtful.  This 
strange  condition  can  only  be  explained  by  the  over- 
weening and  assertive  confidence  in  our  strength  and 
resources  that  characterizes  us  as  a  nation,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  indirect  and  almost  stealthy  manner  in 
which  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  general  government 
are  exacted  from  the  people.  Our  national  strength 
is  indeed  prodigious,  and  our  resources  appear  beyond 
the  reach  of  misfortune.  And  yet  where  in  reason  or 
history  do  we  find  a  warrant  of  security  against  the 
natural  and  unrelenting  penalties  of  reckless  waste 
and  extravagance  ? 

4* 

NOT  SETTLED:  Settlement  of  the  Philippine  friar 
question  is  glibly  announced  in  the  imperialistic  newspapers. 
The  only  fact  they  have  to  go  upon  is  the  declaration  by 
Judge  Taft  that  he  will  not  at  present  insist  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  religious  orders  to  their  former  parishes. 
This  simply  means  that  the  friar  question  is  temporarily 
shelved;  not  that  it  is  settled.  To  order  the  return  of  the 
friars  would  be  only  to  inflame  the  people,  and  to  cause 
the  smoldering  insurrection  to  blaze  out  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  The  decision  of  Judge  Taft  not  to  provoke  such  a 
catastrophe  is  obviously  wise,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  difficulty.  The  friar  question  is  really  a  land  ques- 
tion, as  was  clearly  shown  in  the  last  report  of  the  Philip- 
pine commission.  When  we  have  found  a  way  to  buy  up 
the  500,000  acres  of  land  which  the  religious  orders  hold, 
and  hold  under  the  unquestioned  titles  that  we,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  bound  ourselves  to  protect,  we  may  begin 
to  talk  of  having  settled  the  friar  question. — New  York  Post. 
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Political  Importance  of  Anti-clencMlism  in  the 
Latin  Nations 

London  Saturday  Rivitw 

Newspapers  have  either  ignored  the  simultaneous 
outbreak  of  anti-clericalism  in  the  three  great  Latin 
nations  altogether,  or  else,  believing  implicitly  the  ac- 
counts sent  to  them  by  correspondents,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  approve  of  it  by  describing  it  in  their  leading 
articles  as  a  spontaneous  outbreak,  the  result  of  a 
justifiable  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  population  at 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  friars,  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuits,  upon  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Somewhere  about  August  last  a  certain  class  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  papers,  controlled  and  inspired  by 
the  Republican  and  secret  societies  which  honeycomb 
the  peninsula,  began  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  di- 
rected against  the  religious  orders.  In  this  they  evi- 
dently obeyed  an  inspiration  emanating  from  the 
grand  orient  of  Paris,  where  the  eventual  suppressicMi 
of  the  regular  clergy  and  the  secularization  of  educa- 
tion was  already  being  worked  up  into  an  anti-clerical 
crusade,  the  results  of  which  became  apparent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  in  parliamentary  hub- 
bub over  the  associations  bill. 

Berlin  Poit 

The  tornado  which  is  passing  over  the  Latin  coun- 
tries of  the  Iberian  peninsula  is  shaking  to  its  fotm- 
dations  the  pillars  of  the  church ;  if  they  fall  before  its 
blast,  a  new  epoch  will  have  arisen  in  these  countries. 
Who  would  have  imagined,  only  a  few  years  a|fo,  that 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  birthplace  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  air  would  be  filled  with  denunciations  of 
Rome  and  the  papacy.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  how- 
ever, men  are  still  careful  to  conceal  the  real  objective 
of  their  attack.  We  are  told  that  it  is  only  the  mon- 
astic orders,  especially  the  Jesuits,  whom  it  is  sou^t 
to  remove;  the  churdi  itself  is  still  sacred.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  church  and  the 
orders,  and  the  real  conflict  is  between  the  state  and 
the  church. 

In  Spain,  the  clerical  question  is  one  of  the  chief 
items  in  the  program  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  re- 
ligious orders  must  be  deprived,  they  say,  of  their 
power:  the  institutions  of  the  church  must  be  made 
subject  to  the  ordinary  civil  law.  The  concordat,  in- 
deed, made  with  the  papacy,  under  which  special  priv- 
ileges are  given  to  three  orders  only,  was  to  be  re- 
spected; the  other  orders  (and  their  name  is  legion) 
were  to  be  forced  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  manufactures  and  factories  conducted  by  the 
clergy  (so  the  Liberals  say),  which  have  developed  so 
enormously  as  to  become  serious  competitors  of  the 
lay  manufacturers,  must  pay  the  ordinary  taxes;  the 
government  inspectors  of  factories  must  inspect  them 
like  the  ordinary  factories,  and  the  courts  must  take 
cognizance,  without  the  leave  of  the  Ushops,  of  the 
gfrave  illegalities  which  are  committed  therein.  The 
schools  of  the  monks  and  nuns  must  be  made  subject 
to  the  ordinary  state  examinations,  and  thus  "obscur- 
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antism"  will  be  checked.  In  fact,  just  as  the  victory 
of  the  church  over  science  and  f  reethought  seemed  to 
be  assured,  the  battle  has  turned  against  her.  Mon- 
ster meetings  are  held  every  day  against  the  clerical 
dominion,  and  even  the  great  independent  newspapers, 
like  the  Heraldo  de  Madrid  and  the  Imparcial,  have 
now  ranged  themselves  definitely  on  the  side  of  the 
party  which  presses,  at  any  rate,  for  the  partial  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  on  this,  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  day  is  not  as  yet  a  pronounced  one. 
The  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  has  taken  a  de- 
cided line  is  the  Count  de  Romanones,  the  minister  of 
educaticm,  whose  decrees  have  struck  a  severe  blow  at 
the  influence  of  the  monks  in  educational  matters.  The 
government  generally  is  imwilling  to  incur  the  anger 
of  the  papacy ;  they  fear  to  throw  the  Vatican  influence 
into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  Carlists.  Besides,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  court  would  not  wel- 
come an  anti-clerical  policy.  And  color  is  given  to 
this  belief  by  the  fact  that  Serior  Pidal,  an  enthusiastic 
Catholic,  remains  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Vati- 
can. No  revision  of  the  concordat  or  increase  of  the 
burdens  of  the  clergy  are  likely  to  be  undertaken 
through  such  a  channel,  and  therefore  it  is  presum- 
ably the  intention  of  the  government  not  to  move 
further. 

In  Portugal,  the  state  of  affairs  is  very  different; 
and  the  essence  of  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  Portugal  there  is  a  king  who  has  had  his  hand  on 
the  pulse  of  public  opinion,  and  who  knows  that  he 
will  be  supported  in  his  efforts  to  apply  (he  law  of  the 
land  to  the  monastic  orders.  Actually  apply  it,  that 
is ;  for  the  Jesuits  receive  as  little  protection  from  the 
constitution  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  and  yet  their  se- 
cret influence  extends  into  all  ranks  of  life  and  all 
circles  of  society,  with  the  result  that  they  are  feared 
by  the  whole  people.  When,  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  anti-clerical  agitation,  the  king  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  and  solemnly  promised  to  fulfill 
the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  when,  as  a  result  of  his 
action,  the  decrees  against  the  monasteries  were  pub- 
lished, the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  king  became  at  once  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  are  beaten.  They  do 
not  resist  openly — at  the  present  moment  that  would 
be  impossible — but  there  are  always  the  methods  of 
intrigue ;  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  higher  clergy  are 
busily  weaving  plots  with  the  party  of  the  pretender 
to  the  Portuguese  throne,  Dom  Miguel.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  monasteries  of  the  north  are  being  filled 
with  weapons,  and  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  a  rising. 
But  the  king  is  undeterred ;  the  protests  of  the  higher 
clergy,  even  a  personal  letter  from  the  pope,  have  been 
unavailing,  and  a  last  decree  has  been  issued,  giving 
only  six  months  of  sufferance  before  the  dissolution 
of  all  monasteries.  The  only  danger  is — ^and  this  ap- 
plies also  to  Spain — that,  though  the  law  is  excellent  if 
enforced,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of 
the  government  may  allow  it  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 


The  Settlement  with  China 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Tribune,  May  31 
There  is  no  official  information  from  Downing 
street,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  China  ques- 
tion has  been  settled.  Berlin  dispatches  state  explic- 
itly that  the  Chinese  government  has  agreed  to  pay 
interest  at  4  per  cent  on  the  indemnity,  and  as  the 


amount  of  the  principal,  $337,000,000,  had  previously 
been  settled,  the  last  oibstacle  to  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  and  the  return  of  the  court  to  Peking  has 
been  removed.  It  has  been  a  long  chapter  of  diplo- 
macy, with  nearly  twelve  months  of  intrigue,  but  the 
end  has  been  reached  without  the  partition  of  China 
or  any  disturbance  of  the  relations  of  the  powers.  The 
German  emperor  has  probably  scored  more  heavily 
than  anybody  else.  He  hJas  obtained  from  England 
joint  rights  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Yang-tse  val- 
ley without  estranging  Russia,  and  von  Waldersee  has 
been  in  command  of  the  allied  forces  and  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  a  complex  diplomatic  drama,  in 
which  ingenious  byplay  has  not  been  lacking.  What 
England  has  gained  from  the  alliance  with  Germany 
is  not  apparent  to  close  observers.  Her  interests  have 
not  been  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  her  diplomatic  work  has  been  done  more 
clumsily. 

Chicago  (111. )  Journal 
There  is  not  a  single  power  which  is  not  heartily 
sick  of  the  situation.  All  went  to  China  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  secure  some  political,  commercial,  or 
territorial  advantage  there,  and  all  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Each  is  now  anxious  to  get  out  of  China 
in  some  fashion  which  will  "save  face,"  and  give  no 
special  advantage  to  any  of  its  neighbors.  Russia, 
which  wished  to  leave  immediately  after  the  capture 
of  Peking,  and  the  rescue  of  the  legations,  is  now 
more  anxious  than  ever  that  the  others  should  go,  as 
she  will  continue  to  hold  her  place  in  Manchuria,  and 
will  thus  be  every  day  more  and  more  preponderant  in 
north  China.  Being  in  no  hurry  for  what  she  desires, 
her  whole  anxiety  is  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to 
change  the  status  of  China  until  she  shall  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  change  it  to  suit  herself.  To  this  end  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  European  armies 
out  of  the  country,  get  the  court  back  to  Peking,  and 
then  wait,  confident  that  the  others  will  not  come  back. 
China  is  also  pretty  sure  that  Europe  has  been  taught 
a  lesson  as  well  as  herself,  and  that,  once  safely  at 
home  again,  her  armies  will  not  repeat  the  recent  ad- 
venture on  slight  provocation.  She  will  never  affront 
all  the  world  at  the  same  time  again,  and,  like  Turkey, 
she  can  rely  for  protection  against  any  one  of  them  on 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  all  of  them. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Russia  has  a  little  stronger  hold  on  Manchuria 
than  she  had  in  the  beginning,  and  England  is  to 
share  the  guardianship  of  the  Yang-tse  valley  with 
Germany.  Otherwise  the  conditions  will  be  much  as 
they  were  before  the  boxer  uprising.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  in  the  negotiations  which  have  led 
to  this  result  has  been  considerable.  We  have  insist- 
ed on  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
and  we  have  treated  China  in  good  faith,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Europeans,  who  have  told  us  that 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  it  was  to  distrust  every- 
thing that  its  officials  said  and  to  take  its  word  for 
nothing,  and  to  force  it  to  concede  to  your  demands 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  seem  to  have  been 
ready  to  take  China  at  her  word.  But  we  have  also 
shown  a  disposition  to  hold  her  to  her  promises.  Our 
friendly  attitude  must  be  appreciated  there.  China  is 
kindly  disposed  toward  us,  and  that  disposition  will 
be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  our  manufacturers 
who  are  seeking  to  enlarge  their  business  with  the 
east.  Our  policy  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the 
notion  that  you  can  catch  more  trade  by  kindness  than 
by  bullying.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  our  course 
has  been  wise  or  not. 
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France  in    Morocco 

Chicago  (111.)  Record- HtraU 

A  report  is  published  that  Freftch  supremacy  is 
now  practically  established  in  Morocco,  but  suprem- 
acy is  a  large  word,  and  it  can  hardly  be  applicable  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
even  Belgium,  all  have  larger  commercial  interests 
in  Morocco  than  France,  and  Great  Britain's  stake  at 
Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  claims  at  Ceuta  have  a  po- 
litical importance  that  can  not  be  wholly  ignored.  A 
French  protectorate  may  be  an  ultimate  possibility, 
but  some  very  careful  manceuvering  will  be  required 
to  bring  it  about.  France  is,  however,  a  pioneer  of 
civilization  in  that  region,  and  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  its  future  development.  Though  critics  say  that 
her  Algerian  line  has  moved  westward  with  ominous 
rapidity,  she  has  done  more  of  late  than  all  other 
countries  combined  to  open  up  North  Africa  this  side 
of  Egypt.  Her  explorers  have  traversed  almost  every 
part  of  the  Sahara,  she  is  projecting  railroad  lines 
into  the  desert,  and  though  she  still  meets  with  resist- 
ance, after  much  fighting  and  many  losses  she  is  grad- 
ually bringing  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  interior  to 
peace,  transforming  the  sands  into  fertile  tracts  by  the 
use  of  artesian  wells,  and  generally  improving  the 
prospects  of  the  land  and  the  people. 

The  powers,  therefore,  are  not  inclined  to  be  much 
disturbed  by  Moorish  protests  against  the  occupation 
of  the  wretched  town  of  Igli  or  of  the  oasis  of  Tuat. 
They  have  acknowledged  the  French  sphere,  and  are 
content  to  let  the  French  make  what  they  can  of  the 
desert  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  change  the  status 
of  affairs  along  the  Mediterranean.  Even  there,  how- 
ever, little  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Moorish  dynasty.  It  acts  in  bad  faith  with  all  the 
powers,  is  extortionate  and  cruel,  and  almost  any 
change  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country. 
Tangier  Correspondent  London  Mail 

"We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  end," 
said  one  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  Moroccan 
affairs  a  few  evenings  back;  "but  I  think  I  can  see 
it  now.  Down  to  the  present,  in  spite  of  internal  and 
external  corruption,  there  has  been  a  strong  court  in 
the  Moorish  sense  of  the  term ;  the  late  sultans  were 
men,  and  when  Mulai  Hassan  died  at  Rabat,  Ahmed 
bin  Musa  bore  the  weight  of  empire  in  his  hands. 
Now  everything  that  makes  for  authority  is  going  or 
has  gone ;  any  hour  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  civil 
war,  resulting  in  a  state  of  anarchy  that  France,  in 
the  interests  of  her  north  African  possessions,  can  not 
endure."  France  is  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with, 
for  her  Sahara  campaign  has  cost  much. 

* 

Various  Topics 

HOW  ARE  THE  MIGHTY  fallen  in  interest.  A  little 
less  than  nineteen  years  ago  the  papers  gave  colutnns  to 
Arab!  Pacha.  Today  three  lines  are  enough  in  which  to 
announce  his  "repatriation"  after  eighteen  years  of  exile  in 
British  keeping  in  Ceylon. — Transcript. 

GERMANY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA:  German  news- 
paper items  show  the  remarkable  foothold  Germany  has  in 
matters  commercial  in  South  and  Central  America.  Thus 
the  Sudamerikanische  Rundschau  states  that  the  German 
steamship  lines  occupy  such  a  strong  position  in  the  South 
American  traffic  that  the  North  American  commercial  fleet 
is  entirely  unable  to  enter  into  competition  with  them.  Not 
less  than  five  large  German  steamship  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  South  America,  and  especially  with 
Brazil.  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  continent  there  are  already  over  240,000  German 
colonists,  and  the  German  commercial  spirit  has  completely 
driven  out  the  English  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces. 


CARTOONS 


COLUMBIA  —"You  are  all  right,  Mr.  Ocrmanjr,  but  you  do  keop 
some  verj  unploaiant  dog:"— tftw  Ytrk  HtrmUt 


THB  WHITE  ELEPHANT  OF  CHINA.— iVirw  YtrkHirmU 


DEMD      TRIFLING.' 


Mr.  JOHN  BULL  NICKLEBY  :  "  What  li  the  btoh  amount?" 
Mr.  ■•JOE"MANTALINI :  ■*  Damd  TT\tAxig."—U'tMtminiUr  GtaHU 

["  When  every  penny  of  the  new  taxation  has  been  p9id  the  United  Kingdom 
will  itill  be,  in  proporuon  to  its  wealth,  the  most  Ugndymed  tnatton  Id  Europe." 
— Mr.  Chambbrlaim  at  Birmingham.] 
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The  Wage  Workers  of  Puerto  Rico 

AzXL  Amks,  in  the  May  BulUHn  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  (D.  C.)     Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  according 
to  the  census  taken  in  1899  under  the  auspices  of 
the  war  department  was  953,243,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  and  town?  aggregated  203,792,  or  21.4  per 
cent,  leaving  749,451,  or  78.6  per  cent,  as  the  hamlet 
and  rural  population.  Of  the  total  population,  31 
per  cent  are  under  10  years  of  age,  a  higher  propor- 
tion than  is  found  in  any  state  of  the  union, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Deducting  this  31  per  cent,  or  295,505,  from  the 
total  ntunber  of  inhabitants,  the  remaining  657,738 
constitute  the  total  from  which  the  wage-wprkers 
of  the  island  must  be  drawn,  although  a  consider- 
able number  of  children  under  the  age  of  10, 
chiefly  boys,  earn  the  whole  or  part  of  a  living  for 
themselves,  and  sometimes  even  for  others,  as  street 
peddlers  or  in  the  other  vocations  of  outdoor  life  in 
which  child  labor  in  the  tropics  can  be  employed. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  classes  which  do  not  come  with- 
in the  designation  of  wage  workers,  while  relatively 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  United  States,  have  their 
lines  of  demarcation  much  more  sharply  drawn  and 
their  status  more  clearly  defined.  Those  possessed  of 
means  disdain  both  labor  and  the  laborer ;  the  wealthy 
class,  notably  the  women,  are  emphatically  the  idle 
class,  though  the  vicious,  the  willfully  indolent,  the 
beggar,  and  tfie  large  number  of  the  physically  af- 
flicted each  contribute  a  large  quota  thereto.  Poverty 
in  various  degrees  and  the  lower  grades  of  toil,  the 
latter  usually  procuring  bare  subsistence  only,  are  the 
lot  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

More  potent,  however,  than  any  other  factor  in 
fixing  and  holding  the  great  body  of  the  wage  workers 
of  the  island  in  the  class  of  lowest-conditioned  ser- 
vants of  toil  is  the  want  of  incentive,  of  stimulus,  and 
of  opportunity.  It  was  long  since  discerned  and  ex- 
pressed by  missionaries  to  the  tropical  islands  that 
"until  the  natives  could  be  made  to  want  something 
there  was  no  available  means  for  reaching  them  and 
improving  their  condition."  So  long  as  "a  banana 
diet  and  a  palm  shack"  in  the  country  and  the  cheap- 
est of  food  and  a  single  room  in  the  towns  cover  alike 
the  needs  and  ambitions  of  life;  so  long  as  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence  can  be  obtained  by  the  mini- 
mum of  labor,  while  the  climate  encourages  indolence, 
and  no  incentive  exists  to  greater  efforts  or  the  over- 
turning of  long-rooted  tendencies,  so  long  will  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  classes 
continue  very  much  as  it  is  and  the  great  percentage 
of  the  toilers  remain,  as  today,  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  wage  workers. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  of  Puerto  Rico  in  general,  and  of  the 
peon  class  in  particular,  is  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  long  been,  verv  deplorable — largelv  due,  doubt- 
less,   to    insufficient    employment.      One    is    pain- 


fully impressed,  whether  in  the  streets  of  city 
or  town,  or  in  the  hill  country,  by  the  number  of 
human  wrecks,  the  many  beggars,  and  the  sunken- 
eyed,  pallid,  anaemic  men,  women,  and  children.  Ex- 
treme poverty,  inanition,  and  decrepitude  are  found, 
and  though  the  island  is  one  of  great  resources  and 
has  a  good  record  for  thrift,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation 
this  condition  of  things  as  to  the  laboring  classes 
has  been  only  too  jM-evalent — ^and  at  times  worse,  in 
some  respects,  than  at  present. 

Never,  for  a  century  at  least,  did  the  native  bond- 
man receive  any  more  thought  or  consideration  from 
his  taskmasters  than  was  essential  to  continue  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  working  machine.  When  slavery 
was  finally  abolished,  the  former  slave  was  changed 
only  in  his  legal  relation  to  his  master,  a  change  which 
he  could  hardly  grasp,  and  which  he  accepted  with- 
out enthusiasm;  and  it  required  the  full  three  years 
of  the  contact  relation  called  for  by  the  act  of  emanci- 
pation to  habituate  him  to  the  new  status  and  what  it 
involved.  Gradual  as  was  the  separation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  popular  as  was  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  changes  resultant  were  in  large  measure  respons- 
ible for  the  low  state  of  peon  labor  today.  Under  the 
system  and  conditions  which  have  very  generally  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  island  since  the  emancipation, 
there  have  been  practically  no  means  whereby  the 
freedman  or  his  white  fellow-toiler  could,  though  free 
from  legal  tie  to  the  land  or  its  owner,  change  either 
his  locus  or  his  lot.  Lacking  any  incentive  to  labor 
beyond  obtaining  the  barest  necessaries  of  existence,.  . 
the  peon  has  had  little,  or  no  ambition  to  better  him- 
self or  his  surroundings.  A  few  have  struggled  up- 
to  something  better  than  they  had  and  were,  but  they 
have  been  too  few  and  their  success  has  bees  too  ex- 
ceptional to  breed  much  encouragement.  The  mass- 
has  been  content  to  live  and  die  as  their  fathers  did. 

But  in  the  change  of  governments  the  long-op- 
pressed wage  worker  of  Puerto  Rico  has  received  % 
new  and  larger  lease  of  life.  Never  until  now  has. 
the  laboring  man,  of  every  grade,  known  what  it  was 
to  be  free  to  think,  act,  vote,  travel,  and  grow  as  he 
liked ;  to  learn,  plan,  hope,  strive,  struggle,  and  thrive 
as  he  pleases,  though  he  still  is  under  some  of  the  re- 
pressions of  Spanish  law,  and  he  yet  lacks  knowledge, 
courage,  and  initiative.  These  last  are  on  the  way  to 
him,  and  he  to  them,  and  time,  patience,  and  intelli- 
gent endeavor  are  rapidly  bringing  them  together. 

The  Railv7ay  Employee 

William  Hosea  Ballou,  in  New  \oT^Harpet' s\Weekly 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
.  If  7,123  men  were  killed  and  44,620  were  wounded 
in  battle,  even  the  most  staid  newspaper  would  be  par- 
doned for  using  sensational  head-lines.  Such  a  ca- 
lamity, however,  happens  every  year,  almost  without 
comment.  But  for  the  official  report  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission,  annually  rendered  to  congress, 
the  world  would  be  but  little  the  wiser  for  it,  and  as 
it  is,  goes  on  almost  unmoved  and  unconcerned  about 
it.  The  fierures  given  above  form  the  brief  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  number  killed  and  injured  by  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  for  the  vear  ending  June 
30,,  1899.  The  report  further  shows  that  during  the 
years  1888  to  1899  the  number  of  railway  emplo'"<-- 
killed  in  the  United  States  was  25.QO0,  and  the  num- 
ber injured  was  322,146.  The  American  railroad 
employee  often  has  only  his  brotherhood  or  labor  or- 
ganization on  which  he  can  rely  somewhat  in  case  of 
death  or  accident.    Apparently  there  is  nothing  for 
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his  family  except  his  small  savings,  if  any,  and  his 
small  share  of  a  brotherhood  or  association  insurance 
fund,  excepting  on  a  few  lines.  What  to  do  with  in- 
capacitated employees  has  ever  been  a  problem  for  the 
railway  men. 

A  small  beginning  in  a  home  for  the  helplessly  in- 
capacitated has  been  made  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 
It  is  called  the  home  for  aged  and  disabled  railroad 
employees.  So  far,  this  home  has  provided  for  nine- 
teen engineers,  thirteen  conductors,  six  firemen,  seven- 
teen trainmen,  and  one  telegrapher.  According  to  a 
recent  report,  it  had  twenty-two  inmates,  mostly  ut- 
terly helpless  paralytics.  This  little  home,  which  has 
all  it  can  do  to  exist  with  so  large  a  family,  may  be- 
come the  pioneer  of  a  general  system  of  homes  in 
America.  A  few  railways  have  also  made  great  prog- 
ress in  this  noble  work,  notably  the  "Wabash,"  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  which  have 
hospitals  or  pension  funds,  or  both.  (jeneral-Mana- 
^er  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
Company,  reports  that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  vol- 
untary relief  department,  on  December  31,  1899,  had 
$1,117,263.53,  contributed  by  employees  and  the  com- 
pany for  their  own  benefit  in  times  of  incapacity  for 
the  service.  The  interstate  commerce  commission 
has  reported  fifty-nine  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
railway  companies  as  having  "an  insurance  or  guar- 
anty fund,  or  hospital  fund,  or  relief  association,  af- 
fording aid  in  various  degrees  to  employees,  either 
by  companies  or  by  employees,  or  both,  cooperating 
on  some  mutual  plan."  On  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  roads  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
claimed  or  mentioned. 

Russia  has  only  36,000  miles  of  railroads,  of  which 
25,000  miles  are  operated  by  the  state  and  the  remain- 
der by  corporations.  Of  employees  it  has  350,000 
"commissioned,"  who  receive  monthly  pay,  and  150,- 
000  "non-commissioned,"  who  receive  daily  pay,  while 
awaiting  promotion  to  the  permanent  class.  All  of 
these  employees  are  objects  of  governmental  paternal- 
ism, which  the  state  never  relinquishes  until  burial, 
and  which  continues  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  A 
system  of  life  insurance  went  into  force  on  September 
I,  1899,  carrying  a  policy  of  $500  for  each  employee. 
When  all  are  insured,  there  will  be  $175,000,000  of 
insurance  in  force.  Germany  ranks  next  to  Russia  in 
the  paternalism  extended  to  railway  employees.  That 
the  conditions  of  railway  men  under  monarchical  rule 
should  be  so  superior  to  those  of  railway  men  here 
ought  to  arouse  a  proper  sentiment  in  America.  Our 
government  can  not  engage  in  such  enterprises,  al- 
though it  can  make  and  enforce  laws  compelling  rail- 
way corporations  to  do  exactly  the  same  service.  We 
are  greatly  in  need  of  remedial  legislation  making  the 
creation  of  pension  and  aid  funds  obligatory  on  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

Lynching  Statistics 

Ida  B.  Wblm  BAaNETT,  in  the  New  York  Iniependtnt.    Excerpt 

A  careful  classification  of  the  oflFenSes  which  have 
caused  lynchings  during  the  past  five  years  shows 
that  contempt  for.  law  and  race  prejudice  constitute 
the  real  cause  of  all  lynching.  During  the  past  five 
years,  147  white  persons  were  Ijmched.  It  may  be 
argued  that  fear  of  the  "law's  delays"  was  the  cause 
of  their  being  lynched.  But  this  is  not  true.  Not  a 
single  white  victim  of  the  mob  was  wealthy  or  had 
'iriends  or  influence  to  cause  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 


There  was  no  such  possibility — it  was  contempt  for 
law  which  incited  the  mob  to  put  so  many  white  men 
to  death  without  a  complaint  under  oath,  much  less  a 
trial.  In  the  case  of  the  Negroes  lynched,  the  mobs' 
incentive  was  race  prejudice.  Few  white  men  were 
lynched  for  any  such  trivial  offenses  as  are  detailed 
in  the  causes  for  lynching  colored  men.  Negroes  are 
lynched  for  "violating  contracts,"  "unpopularity," 
"testifying  in  court,"  and  "shooting  at  rabbits."  As 
only  Negroes  are  lynched  for  "no  offense,"  "unknown 
offenses,"  offenses  not  criminal,  misdemeanors,  and 
crimes  not  capital,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  real 
cause  of  lynching  in  all  such  cases  is  race  prejudice, 
and  should  be  so  classified.  Grouping  these  lynchings 
under  that  classification  and  excluding  rape,  which 
in  some  states  is  made  a  capital  offense,  the  record  for 
the  five  years,  so  far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned,  reads 
as  follows: 

Race  ■  Total 

Year  prejudices       Murder         Rape         lynchings 

1896    31  24  31  86 

1897    46.  SS  M  123 

1898    39  47  16  102 

i^   56  23  "  90 

1900    57  30  16  103 

Total    ...229  179  96  504 

This  table  tells  its  own  story,  and  shows  how  false 
is  the  excuse  which  lynchers  offer  to  justify  their 
fiendishness.  Instead  of  being  the  sole  cause  of 
lynching,  the  crime  upon  which  lynchers  build  their 
defense  furnishes  the  least  victims  for  the  mob.  In 
1896,  less  than  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
lynched  were  charged  with  this  crime;  in  1897,  less 
than  eighteen  per  cent;  in  1898,  less  than  sixteen  per 
cent ;  in  1899,  less  than  fourteen  per  cent,  and  in  1900, 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  were  so  charged. 

The  Regulation  of  Poor  Relief 

Alkxandbk  Johnson,  in  the  May  Amirican  Journal 0/ StcMtgy, 
Chicago.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  legislature  of  Indiana,  at  its  session  of  1899, 
enacted  a  law  which  went  through  both  houses  quietly, 
arousing  no  opposition,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  may 
bring  about  consequences  of  great  moment  to  the 
state.  Its  title  was  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Relief  of  Poor  Persons,  and  Prescrib- 
ing Certain  Duties  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor."  Its 
purpose  was  to  bring  the  administration  of  poor  re- 
lief in  every  township  of  the  state  into  line  with  the 
most  recent  conceptions  of  the  science  of  charity.  The 
new  laws  went  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and 
not  until  the  close  of  the  county  fiscal  year,  on  May 
31,  1900,  was  it  possible  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of 
their  results.  The  law  regulating  outdoor  relief  pre- 
scribed the  methods  with  which  every  student  of  eco- 
nomic science  is  familiar,  when  applied  to  dty  chari- 
ties, under  the  name  of  "charity  organization."  That 
all  the  facts  concerning  poor  people  should  be  known 
to  those  who  would  really  help  them;  that  full  and 
accurate  records  of  such  facts,  of  the  help  afforded, 
and  of  the  results  thereof,  must  be  kept  if  we  would 
have  our  work  anything  else  but  spasmodic ;  that  dif- 
ferent relief  agencies,  discharging  the  same  or  a  sim- 
ilar function  in  one  locality,  will  do  more  harm  than 
good  unless  they  act  in  harmony  and  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  work ;  that  natural  ties  of 
kindred  are  of  immense  value,  and  must  be  conserved 
and  not  broken  down :  that  every  man's  duty  is  to  help 
himself  if  he  can,  and  that  the  best  thing  his  fellow- 
man  can  do  for  him,  when  he  needs  help,  is  to  help 
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him  to  help  himself;  that  the  acts  of  every  public  of- 
ficial should  be  reported  to  somebody,  so  that  there 
shall  always  be  some  system  of  chedc;  that  people 
needing  help  should  get  it  where  they  belong ;  that  as- 
sisting professional  mendicants  to  travel  over  the  land 
at  the  public  expense  is  a  bad  business — these  truisms, 
so  familiar  to  every  member  of  the  associated  chari- 
ties, so  often  ignored  by  both  public  and  private  al- 
moners, are  organized  into  the  law  which  governs  the 
outdoor  relief  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

The  new  laws  seemed  to  many  people,  especially 
public  officials,  too  drastic.  They  cried  out:  "You 
will  overflow  the  asylums  for  the  poor  I"  The  stu- 
dents of  scientific  charity  knew  that  the  reduction  of 
outdoor  relief  had  never  crowded  poor  asylums;  that 
since  the  first  crucial  experiment,  by  the  heroic  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  Glasgow,  many  experiments  of  the  kind 
have  been  tried;  in  this  country  the  notable  ones  be- 
ing those  of  Brooklyn,  Indianapolis,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati,  and  Chicago;  that  the  results  of 
such  experiments  had  always  been  a  reduction  of  pau- 
perism and  little  else,  when  outdoor  relief  had  been 
cut  oflf  or  .reduced.  A  report  upon  the  workings  of 
the  new  poor-relief  law,  read  at  the  Indiana  state 
conference  of  charities,  December,  1900,  compares  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  state  for  outdoor  relief  and 
medical  charity  of  the  years  1895  and  1900.  The  com- 
parison was  as  follows: 

For  189s  $630,000 

For  1900  210,000 

Saving  $420,000  per  annum. 

or  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  total  for  1895.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  county  poor 
asylums  had  diminished  from  14.8  in  each  10,000  to 
12.3  in  each  10,000  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 

Various  Topics 

ITALY'S  GREAT  PHILANTHROPIST,  Dr.  Pictro 
Panzeri,  died  recently,  aged  fifty-two.  After  gradnation  at 
the  University  of  Pavia,  he  made  the  rescue  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  mal-formed  and  mal-organized  children  his  profes- 
sional metier.  For  well-nigh  thirty  years  he  labored  among 
the  poor  of  Milan,  bringing  under  special  treatment  every  in- 
fantile victim  to  faulty  or  feeble  development,  and  earned  a 
truly  wonderful  reward  in  rearing  thousands  of  apparently 
hopeless  cases  to  the  normal  stature  and  strength,  physicsd 
and  mental,  of  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 

A  MORMON'S  WILL:  The  will  of  George  Q.  Cannon, 
the  dead  Mormon  leader,  is  an  interesting  document  to  the 
resident  of  the  east  The  will  provides  for  the  four  wives  of 
the  dead  Mormon  and  gives  to  each  one  of  his  thirty-three 
children  a  small  portion  of  his  farm  of  33,000  acres.  After 
taking  care  of  the  offspring  in  further  manner  and  making 
sundry  bequests  of  various  importance,  the  residue  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  estate  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
George  Q.  Cannon  association,  which  is  composed  of  the 
thirty-three  children  of  the  decedent,  along  with  some  others 
near  of  kin  who  have  been  included.  The  estate  is  to  be 
managed  by  the  association  for  the  profit  of  the  members  for 
a  series  of  years. 

ROCKEFELLER'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GIVING: 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  recently  speaking  at  the  Young  Men's 
Bible  class  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church,  of  which  his 
son  is  leader,  said: 

Some  of  you  have  had  to  do  with  giving  your  money 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  What  is  even  more  satisfactory, 
is  the  pleasure  derived  from  getting  other  men  to  give  also. 
That  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  church  and  community.  I 
think  that  the  most  valuable  donation  is  a  gift  to  honest 
labor.  During  the  forty  years  I  have  been  in  a  particular 
branch  of  business  our  company  has  paid  out  each  working 
day  from  $60,000  to  $70,000,  or  $20,000,000  each  year,  to 
honest  laboring  men.  This  in  forty  years  makes  a  total  of 
from  $600,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  That  I  regard  as  the 
greatest  pleasure  which  may  be  given  to  a  man. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Newly  Discovered  Mammal 

London  Sptetator.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

What  Sir  Harry  Johnston  thought  to  be  probably  a 
new  zebra  living  in  the  Congo  forests  has  proved  to 
be  a  new  mammal  indeed,  but  neither  the  Equus  John- 
stoni,  which  it  was  provisionally  named,  nor  a  horse  of 
any  kind  or  sort.  It  is  an  absolutely  new  type  of  ex- 
isting animal,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  skin 
and  two  skulls  which  a  courteous  Swedish  officer,  Mr. 
K.  Erikssen,  commandant  of  the  Congo  state  fort  of 
Mbeni,  has  sent  to  the  administrator  of  British  Central 
Africa.  It  is  now  certain  that  an  absolutely  unknown 
creature,  of  large  size,  and  probably  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  a  prehistoric  race  of  mammals,  survives 
in  some  numbers  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  British 
empire.  The  new  mammal  is  a  living  representative 
of  a  lost  form.  Its  color  is  strarjge,  and  its  mark- 
ings unlike  those  of  the  animals  of  today,  inverting 
the  usual  distribution  of  tints.  All  large  existing 
wild  animals  are  lighter  below  than  above.  Nearly 
all,  except  the  zebra  and  tiger,  are  of  sober  colors. 
This  beast  is  painted  with  gaudy  hues,  and  striped 
below  and  not  above.  Every  other  creature  which 
bears  true  horns  has  either  two  or  four.  The  giraffe 
alone  has  the  rudiments  of  three.  The  new  mammal 
has  also  the  rudiments  of  three  horn  cores. 

The  Times  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary coloring  of  this  prehistoric  beast.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  wild  horse,  cloven-footed,  and  a  ruminant. 
The  head  is  large,  the  muzzle  tapering,  the  cheeks 
white,  the  muzzle  brown.  This  suggests  the  coloring 
of  one  of  the  larger  African  antelopes.  But  the  whole 
forehead  is  scarlet-red,  which  narrows  into  a  thin 
black  line  down  to  the  nostrils.  A  scarlet-painted 
mammal  as  large  as  a  horse  is  novel  enough ;  but  this 
is  carried  out  by  a  general  mass  of  dark  brown,  paint- 
ing the  ears,  neck,  shoulders,  belly,  and  back.  This 
brown  is  so  tinted  with  red  as  to  appear  almost  crim- 
son in  some  lights.  Proceeding  with  this  reconstruc- 
tion, we  have  now  a  brown  beast,  with  asses'  ears,  a 
scarlet  forehead,  and  white  cheeks.  There  remain  the 
hind-quarters  (the  most  conspicuous  part  in  most 
quadrupeds)  and  the  legs.  The  hind-quarters,  and 
the  hind-legs,  down  to  the  hocks,  are  striped  with 
purplish  black,  white,  and  pale  orange.  The  propor- 
tions are  something  like  those  of  a  horse,  and  the  out- 
line that  of  a  tapir.  It  is  believed  to  live  upon  leaves, 
which  accounts  for  its  inhabiting  the  great  forest  and 
not  the  grass  plains,  which,  if  the  new  beast  had  been 
a  horse  as  was  conjectured,  it  would  certainly  have 
done.  No  painter's  fancy  has  ever  pictured  such  a 
beast,  though  the  imaginary  accounts  of  zebras  cir- 
culated by  the  Jesuit  Tuchard  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  credit  them  with  gorgeous  coloring. 
"As  for  the  wild  asses,"  he  wrote,  "they  are  of  all 
colors.  They  have  a  long  blue  stripe  that  reaches 
from  head  to  tail,  the  body  being  like  that  of  a  horse, 
full  of  broad  streaks,  all  were  very  lively,  blue,  yellow. 
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green,  black,  and  white."  But  even  he  did  not  give 
3iem  a  bright-red  forehead.  Sir  Harry  Johnston's 
discovery  falls  midway  between  that  of  the  Austra- 
lian marsupials  and  Prejvalski's  capture  of  the  wild 
camel  in  the  desert  of  Dsungaria.  It  is  not  a  form 
never  before  thought  of,  because  such  creatures  were 
known  to  have  existed  in  a  prehistoric  era.  But  it 
has  the  positive  novelty  of  never  having  been  imagined 
to  be  possible  in  the  present  world,  while  its  coloring 
was  never  guessed  at  from  the  evidence  of  the  bones 
of  its  remote  ancestors. 

The  first  end  of  the  clue  which  Sir  Henry  Johnston 
followed  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  heard 
rumors  of  this  horse-like  creature  in  the  Congo  for- 
ests. No  one  who  tries  to  form  from  the  maps  some 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  regions  of  tropical  woods 
can  wonder  that  he  did  not  see  it.  He  mentioned  the 
belief  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  intelligent  little  hunters,  the  pigmies 
of  West  Central  Africa.  The  chain  of  inquiries  ran 
the  trail  home  to  the  Belgian  outposts  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  great  rivers.  They  confirmed  the  story, 
and  said  that  their  men  caught  and  ate  the  animals, 
and  wore  the  gaily  striped  skin.  Some  striped  por- 
tions of  this  were  obtained,  and  were  naturally  set 
down  as  the  skin  of  a  kind  of  zebra.  The  receipt  of 
the  entire  skin  and  skulls  has  given  to  this  surmise  a 
complete  contradiction.  A  glance  at  the  recent  maps 
hi  this  little-known  region  shows  where  this  unnamed 
survivor  of  the  ancient  world  still  has  its  being,  and 
accounts  for  our  absolute  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
The  frontier  post  of  Fort  Mbeni,  and  the  Mboga  cor- 
ner of  our  Uganda  protectorate,  where  it  is  also  said 
to  exist,  are,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  They  are  almost  on  the  equator,  west  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  but  so  far  removed  from  the  civil- 
izing medium  even  of  a  great  Central  African  lake 
that  they  have  lain  isolated  in  the  uttermost  darkness 
of  the  old  dark  continent  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  in  the  antarctic  circle.  We  have  found  there  the 
strangest  race  of  men  yet  discovered — the  forest 
dwarfs,  a  large  and  numerous  race,  not  a  mere  tribe, 
we  have  found  a  survivor  of  the  prehistoric  beasts; 
and  who  shall  say  what  will  be  the  next  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  still  living  races  of  the  world, 
man  or  beast,  from  this  rankly  overgrown,  sun- 
heated,  river-pervaded  land? 

The  Prevention  of  Frost  by   Smoke  and 
Cannon 

The  United  States  consul  at  Lyons  reports  success 
in  preventing  injury  to  vines  by  frost  by  the  burning 
of  smudges,  on  the  theory  that  the  smoke  prevented 
the  too  sudden  change  from  cold  to  warmth  when  the 
sun  rose,  this  sudden  change  rather  than  the  frost 
alone  causing  the  injury.  The  same  scheme  has  been 
followed  for  several  years  in  California,  and  in  Pub- 
lic Opinion  for  May  4,  1899,  was  described  the  ap- 
paratus invented  by  George  F.  Ditzler,  of  Biggs,  Cal., 
to  dissipate  frost. 

The  consul  also  states  that  Dr.  Marangoni,  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  the  royal  lyceum  of  Florence,  Italy, 
has  declared  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of 
cannon  for  the  prevention  of  frosts.  He  says :  "There 
are  astonishing  resemblances  between  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  produces  hail  and  frosts.  An  ab- 
solute calm  is  necessary  for  both.  In  the  phenomena 
of  the  white  frost  the  calm  creates  a  very  cold  layer 
of  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  saturating  the  oth- 
erwise dry  air,  and  at  the  coldest  moment  tfie  frost  is 
formed.    The  important  object  to  be  achieved  in  the 


case  of  both  hail  and  frost  is  to  break  up  the  calm  be 
fore  either  is  formed."  He  recommended  that  the 
cannon  be  fired  horizontally  over  the  ground  to  be  pro-' 
tected.  Under  his  direction,  cannon  were  fired  hori-' 
zontally  over  the  vineyards  of  Count  Balli,  at  Asti,  and 
he  relates  that  a  strip  of  vineyard  500  feet  wide  over 
which  two  cannon  were  fired  was  entirely  protected, 
while  the  vines  on  each  side  were  injured  t>y  the  frosts. 
At  the  central  office  of  the  agricultural  societies 
near  Lyons,  preparations  are  being  made  to  test  ^e 
efficacy  of  cannon  against  frost  this  spring.  One  of 
the  men  who  is  working  on  this  question  said :  "The 
frost  is  formed  by  the  stored  heat  of  the  sun  combined 
with  an  excess  of  dampness ;  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
produces  perturbations  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  a 
slow  transition  between  the  coldest  hour  of  the  night 
and  the  coming  of  the  heat  of  the  stm." 


Measuring  Space 

May  Blaeiweott't  Magatint,  Edinburgh.      (New  York  :  L.    Scott 
Pub.  Co.)     Condensed  for  PuBUC  Opduom 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  autumn  astronomers 
have  been  engaged  in  a  renewed  attack  upon  the 
grandest  problem  of  their  science — ^the  measurement 
of  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  scale  upon  which 
our  solar  system  is  built.  Fifty  observatories  of  the 
northern  world  are  allied  upon  the  campaign,  com- 
bining their  forces  in  the  common  interest  of  advanc- 
ing along  a  new  road  which  has  suddenly  been  opened 
to  them  just  when  it  seemed  that  all  further  advance- 
was  for  the  present  blocked. 

In  the  history  of  astronomy  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  the  record  of  ai 
long  series  of  eflforts  to  determine  this  distance,  in. 
which  the  attack  was  made  from  every  side,  with  every 
resource  which  the  rapid  advance  in  power  of  instru- 
ment and  power  of  new  method  had  added  to  the- 
armament  at  the  disposal  of  the  astronomer.  When, 
less  than  four  years  ago,  the  account  was  published 
of  the  last  stages  of  the  campaign,  it  was  announced? 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  92,874,- 
000  miles.  The  ntmiber  might  conceivably  be  wrong- 
by  as  much  as  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  miles,. 
,but  there  was  nothing  to  encourage  any  further  at- 
tempts to  revise  it.  Combined  effort  and  personaT 
skill  had  been  pushed  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  com- 
fortable feeling  prevailed  that  the  figures  would  re- 
main undisturbed  for  many  years  to  come,  until  some- 
new  instrument  or  method,  transcending  the  powers, 
of  our  present  equipment,  invited  a  new  attempt. 

And  yet  today  we  are  once  more  in  the  thick  of  » 
new  attack  on  the  problem.  A  small  planet  has  been- 
recently  discovered,  which  comes  on  favorable  occa- 
sions very  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  any  body  ex- 
cept our  own  moon.  The  new  pknet  is  perhaps  not  a: 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  would  be  in  nowise 
distinguished  or  important  if  it  moved  among  it* 
peers.  But  some  unknown  cause  has  placed  Eros, 
Aus  aptly  named  after  the  little  wayward  god,  in  a 
path  such  as  no  minor  planet  had  ever  before  been> 
known  to  pursue,  a  path  which  brings  it  on  rare  occa- 
sions very  near  the  earth.  During  3iis  last  winter  the 
first  occasion  has  fallen  outr  we  shall  have  to  wait 
thirty  years  for  a  better  opportunity  of  determining- 
the  planet's  distance,  and  it  \fras  impossible  to  neglect- 
such  a  chance. 

For  the  first  time  solar'-parallax  htintmg  photo- 
graphic methods  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
heliometer  and  other  instruments  of  visual  observa^ 
tion,  and  to  this  will'  be  greatly  due-  whatever  meas- 
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ure  of  success  may  be  achieved.  At  Greenwich,  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Dublin  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs have  been  obtained,  which  will  serve  a  two- 
fold purpose.  Whenever  the  weather  has  permitted 
work  at  each  end  of  a  night  there  will  result  an  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  planet's  distance,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Mars'  work  at  Ascension,  based 
upon  the  distance  which  the  observatory  itself  has 
moved  during;  the  night.  And  when  such  pairs  of  ob- 
servations made  in  Europe  are  wanting  there  still  re- 
mains the  chance  .that  somewhere  in  America  they 
may  have  obtained,  at  their  end  of  the  long  base-line, 
observations  which  will  combine  with  the  observations 
made  in  Europe  to  give  a  second  result. 

The  vastness  of  the  labor  which  has  been  and  is 
being  expended  upon  the  solution  of  Ais  problem  of 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  is  no  whit  out  of 
proportion  to  the  immense  importance  of  the  matter  in 
astronomy.  The  distance  of  the  sun  is  the  unit  in 
which  all  distances  in  our  solar  system  are  measured ; 
nay,  more:  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our 
system  are  expressed  in  terms  of  it ;  nor,  further,  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  is  it  possible  either  to 
determine  accurately  the  velocities  with  which  those 
stars  are  moving  toward  us  or  away  from  us,  or  to 
take  the  next  step  of  measuring  the  speed  and  the 
direction  of  the  motion  through  space  of  the  sun  and 
its  system  of  planets.  All  depend  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth, 
and  no  labor  can  be  deemed  too  great  if  it  extends  this 
knowledge  even  by  a  little.  As  to  the  present  enter- 
prise, it  will  be  years  before  the  measures  and  calcu- 
lations are  completed  and  we  can  judge  of  its  success. 


Inebriety 

The  brief  note  in  our  last  issue  summarizing  the 
conclusions  of  a  report  recently  presented  to  the  so- 
ciety for  the  study  of  inebriety  scarcely  did  justice, 
we  find  upon  examination  of  further  comment,  to  the 
subject.  The  report  says  that  "the  genesis  of  inebri- 
ety in  the  individual  depends  on  three  essential  fac- 
tors, of  which  one  is  inborn  and  the  others  acquired." 
The  inborn  factor  is  stated  to  be  "a  capacity  for  en- 
joying the  sensations  evoked  by  alcohol,"  while  the 
acquired  factors  are  "a  personal  experience  of  the  sen- 
sations evoked  by  alcohol"  and  "the  increased  delight 
in  drink  which  continued  indulgence  in  drink  con- 
fers." This  distinction  is  then  drawn:  "The  inborn 
capacity  for  enjoying  alcohol,  like  other  inborn  traits, 
is  certainly  heritable,  and  for  this  reason,  among  oth- 
ers, it  is  that  one  drunken  generation  succeeds  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
acquired  characters  are  heritable.  In  particular  there 
is  no  evidence  that  characters  acquired  by  the  parent 
through  indulgence  in  drink  are  inherited  by  the  chil- 
dren subsequently  bom." 

Probably,  the  Hospital  says,  the  committee  was 
torn  between  the  desire  to  explain  the  facts  as  they 
appear  to  the  plain  man,  who  only  takes  cognizance  of 
one  or  two  generations,  and  a  craving  to  be  "scien- 
tific" and  to  speak  in  accordance  wiUi  the  formula 
of  Weismann.  The  result  is  that  the  report  loses 
much  in  force. 

Another  side  of  the  question  is  well  put  in  the  sep- 
arate report  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  Kesteven,  who,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  inebriety  as  a  something  sepa- 
rate and  all  to  itself — "a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  sen- 
sations evoked  by  indulgence  in  alcohol'-' — lumps  it 
with  other  forms  of  lack  of  self-control,  which  may 
be  inborn  or  may  be  acquired  by  the  individual.    He 


says  that  the  craving  "for  the  gratification  of  the  ani- 
mal sensations  is  inborn  in  the  race,"  and  he  pre- 
supposes a  "power  of  self-control"  by  which  this  crav- 
ing is  kept  in  order.  Again,  he  holds  that  the  toxic 
action  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  not  only  impairs 
the  nutrition  metabolism  of  the  somatic  tissues,  pro- 
ducing degenerative  changes,  but  also  "taints  and  di- 
minishes the  vitality  of  the  germinal  tissues,"  the 
lesion  so  produced  showing  itself  in  the  offspring  de- 
veloping from  such  germinal  tissues  by  affections  of 
those  nervous  elements  which  are  the  latest  products 
of  evolution,  and  therefore  the  least  stable,  which  also 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  higher  mental  operations. 
This  condition  may  manifest  itself  in  various  ways, 
among  others  "in  a  diminution  from  the  average  men- 
tal power  of  self-control,"  and  it  is  under  this  that  the 
tendency  to  inebriety  is  met  with. 

"  The  Microbial!  Flora  of  the  Body  " 

American  MeJicine,  Philadelphia 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
by  Dr.  Metchnikoff,  of  the  Pasteur  institute,  Paris,, 
before  the  Manchester  literary  and  philosophical  so. 
ciety.  The  child,  he  said,  is  born  microbe-free,  but 
within  a  few  hours  even  the  intestine  is  invaded.  The 
digestive  organs  continue  the  favorite  homes,  jil- 
though  the  hair-follicles  and  mucous  membranes  are- 
also  thickly  inhabited.  Something  like  thirty  species 
are  found  in  the  mouth,  30  more  in  the  stomach,  and; 
45  in  the  large  intestine.  Many,  of  course,  are  bene- 
ficial in  function,  and  as  an  example  Dr.  Metchnikoff 
explained  that  the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  mouth  heal; 
more  quickly  than  those  of  the  skin,  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  microbes  which  by  their  secretions  attack  the- 
white  blood-corpuscles,  "the  scavengers  of  the  body." 
In  the  small  intestine,  also,  certain  bacterial  acids  pre- 
vent the  development  of  other  and  injurious  bacterial; 
types.  The  lecturer  appeared  to  think  the  large  in- 
testine is  a  useless  organ,  and  seemed  to  suggest  that 
the  appendicitis  specialist,  in  lessening  the  number  of 
useless  and  atrophying  organs,  "propitious  to  the 
growth  of  microbes,"  might  encourage  the  rise  of  an- 
other-ectomy  man.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  the- 
ory-forming center  which,  under  too  active  irritation 
by  Bacillus  exhypothesi,  may  have  to  be  excised  oc-- 
casionally  in  the  interest  of  conservative  science? 

* 
Various   Topics 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  LEAGUE,  with  head-- 
quarters  at  New  York,  sends  out  a  circular  in  which  it  is, 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  league  is  to  promote  health  by 
natural  means.  It  is  maintained  that  animals,  in  their  free 
state,  and,  hence,  without  medical  attendance,  are  perfectly 
healthy,  and  that  civilized  races,  who  have  been  under  the 
care  of  trained  physicians  for  generations,  are  far  below  the 
normal  standard  of  health,  and  hence  are  bound  to  speedily- 
jncrease  their  demand  for  natural  methods.  Physicians,  the 
league  asserts,  should  devote  their  attention  to  preventive 
medicine  and  should  be  paid  for  preventing  disease,  rather 
than  for  the  cure  of  it. 

WHY  WE  FEEL  HUNGRY:   The  sensation  of  hunger- 
has  not  been  easy  to  explain.    The  new  theory  of  a  German 
physician  is  that  it  is  due  to  emptiness  of  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  hunger  is  appeased' 
with  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  stomach  following  the  taking, 
of  food  and  begrinning  of  digestion.     In  many  anemic  pa- 
tients, who  have  no  appetite  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  stomach  are  really  congested  instead  of" 
being  empty.    Lack  of  blood  in  the  stomach,  in  health,  acts 
on  a  special  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  same  nerve  trunk 
as  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.    A  stimulus  applied' 
to   the   tongue,   as    by  a   spice,   thus   increases-  appetite. — . 
Popular  Science. 
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RELIGIOUS 

Comment  on  the  Action  of  the  General 
Assembly 

"Never  has  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  sung  the  doxology  with  better  grace 
than  at  the  culmination  of  the  long  debate  over  the 
question  of  creed  revision,"  says  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post.  The  result  was  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  a  new  creedal  statement  for  popular  use. 
The  report  of  the  committee  as  adopted  provides 
for  a  revision  committee  instructed  "to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  next  general  assembly,  for  such  dis- 
position as  may  be  judged  to  be  wise,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  reformed  faith,  expressed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  untechnical  terms.  The  said  statement  is  to 
be  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  to  give 
information  and  a  better  understanding  of  our  doc- 
trinal beliefs,  and  not  with  a  view  to  its  becoming 
a  substitute  for  an  alternative  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith."  The  committee  is  also  to  prepare  amendments 
to  chapters  3,  10,  16,  22,  and  25  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  relating  to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  infant 
salvation,  the  taking  of  oaths,  good  works  and  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  to  do  this  either  by  modification 
of  the  text,  or  by  declaratory  statements,  but  so  far 
as  possible  by  declaratory  statements,  to  make  ad- 
ditional statements  concerning  the  love  of  God  for  all 
men,  missions  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  revision  in  no 
way  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  taught  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Dft.  Hbnry  C.  Minton,  Moderator  , 

The  assembly's  action  should  be  gratefully  wel- 
comed by  the  entire  church.  It  is  no  compromise.  No 
one  has  forsaken  his  ground  or  repudiated  his  con- 
vicitions.  The  decision  reached  is  a  victory  for  no 
one,  but  for  all.  The  statement  of  the  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  to  be  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee of  twenty-one,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  con- 
stitutional confessional  formula.  It  is  to  be  an  official 
pronunciation,  to  which  no  one,  however,  is  to  declare 
allegiance  in  ordination  vows.  It  is  to  be  popularly 
didactic. 

Dr.  Chaklis  a.  Dickby.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision 

The  final  action  of  the  assembly  should  gratify  the 
whole  church.  It  means  that  the  church  may  expect 
peace  and  progress  during  the  coming  year.  Only 
goodwill  and  great  blessing  could  be  expected  as  a 
result  of  such  magnanimity  and  unanimity.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  assembly  manifested  mutual  confidence. 
Without  dissent  the  assembly  determined  to  go  for- 
ward, and  distinctly  marked  out  the  way  for  the  for- 
ward movement. 

Dr.  George  D.  Bakrr,  Leader  of  the  Conservatives 

I  am  content.  The  brief  statement  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  people  will  meet  a  great  and  growing 
demand,  and  the  declaratory  statement  with  reference 
to  some  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  phrases  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  ought  to,  and  I  think  will,  set 


at  rest  disturbed  minds.  The  assembly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  reached  in  the  end  a  most  wise  conclusion, 
while  still  holding  on  tenaciously  to  the  old  West- 
minster symbols. 

Chicago  (QL)  Interior  (Pres.) 

That  is  what  the  church  has  set  out  for  and  what 
she  will  get,  a  brief,  clear,  irenical,  evangelical  creed, 
with  such  a  Presbyterian  flavor  that  on  tasting  it,  as 
one  would  a  teaspoonful  of  fresh  maple  syrup,  he  will 
say  with  a  light  in  his  eye:  "That  is  the  genuine 
thing!  Take  my  order  for  a  weekly  supply  of  it  as 
long  as  I  live." 

New  York  Observer  (Prts.) 

This  is  the  outcome  of  a  year  of  discussion  and 
committee  meetings.  It  certainly  is  not  a  creed,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  revision,  except  by  courtesy. 
If  it  satisfies  the  church,  the  supporters  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  need  not  be  disturbed,  and  those 
who  have  been  called  "liberals"  in  a  damaging  sense, 
are  not  so  far  away  from  the  confession  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be. 

Pittsburg  (Pa. )  Pretbyterian  Banner 

The  Presbyterian  church  did  not  debate  this  ques- 
tion for  a  year  and  ask  for  some  action  through  a 
majority  of  its  presbyteries,  and  then  meet  in  its  gen- 
eral assembly  and  do  nothing;  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  next  stage  of  action.  It 
is  not  playing  with  credal  improvement,  but  is  tre- 
mendously in  earnest  in  its  effort  to  reach  some  better 
statement.  • 

New  Vorlt  Niition 

Whatever  Presbyterian  ministers  may  keep  in  the 
back  of  their  heads,  they  preach  a  tolerant  and 
Christian  doctrine.  It  is  only  by  their  humanity,  their 
goodness,  their  sympathy,  their  helpfulness,  and  their 
self-sacrifice  that  they  endear  themselves  to  their  peo- 
ple, who  in  their  secret  hearts  care  little  for  any  creed 
except  that  of  a  noble  life. 

♦ 

Shall  the  Pope  Name  His  Own  Successor  ? 

London  Speetaitr.  Condensed  for  PuBUC  Opinion 
The  right  of  a  reigning  pope  to  name  his  successor 
in  his  will  is  now  being  gravely  argued,  evidently  not 
without  some  fear  that  it  might  conceivably,  in  spite 
of  the  precedents  of  centuries,  be  acknowledged  by  the 
church.  We  can  understand  the  fear,  though  we 
think  it  unfounded,  for  the  change,  vast  as  its  effects 
might  be,  would  be  but  the  logical  completion  of  the 
long  series  of  changes  which  have  transmuted  a  mere 
primacy  among  bishops  into  a  sovereignty  clothed 
with  attributes  which  it  needs  a  learned  theologian  to 
differentiate  from  a  power  of  revealing  divine  truth. 
The  right  of  the  pontiff  to  declare  the  truth  as  regards 
faith  and  morals,  and  to  regulate  all  discipline,  being 
once  acknowledged,  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  right, 
or  at  all  events  a  claim,  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  to 
nominate  his  successor.  Why  not,  when  he  alone  can 
nominate  those  by  whom  his  successor  can  be  elected? 
It  is  vain  to  argue  that  the  pope  can  be  elected  only 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  manifests  him- 
self through  human  agents,  and  what  agency  can  be 
quite  so  natural  as  the  person  who  on  all  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  is  already  by  special  divine  grace  in- 
fallible? Precedent  is  against  the  claim,  it  is  true, 
the  precedent  of  ages,  but  what  is  the  value  of  any 
precedent  if  it  conflicts  with  that  completeness  of  sov- 
ereignty which  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  bv 
raising  the  pope  to  equality  with  the  universal  church  ] 
in  council  necessarily  recognized  and  affirmed? 

We  can  see.  possibly  because  we  are  heretics,  no 
reason  why.  if  a  pope  insisted  on  it,  the  cardinals 
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should  not  bind  themselves  to  elect  his  nominee,  and 
many  reasons  why  such  a  revolution  might  be  regard- 
ed as  beneficial.  It  would  put  an  end,  to  begin  with 
to  all  the  scandals  which  at  one  time  attended  a. papal 
election.  The  great  office  would  be  transmitted  by  an 
act  as  much  entitled  to  validity  as  a  bull  declaring  the 
elevation  of  a  martyr  from  beatification  to  sanctifica- 
tion.  The  change  would  also  get  rid  finally  of  the 
right  of  veto,  the  lay  interference  of  which  the  church, 
from  its  point  of  view,  is  justifiably  jealous.  It  would 
also  intensify  the  authority  of  the  popes,  every  eccle- 
siastic hoping  to  be  the  nominee ;  and  we  think,  though 
with  some  hesitation,  that  it  would  increase  the  chance 
of  a  succession  of  great  popes.  The  tendency  would 
be  to  appoint  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  the  nominee 
could  only  succeed  after  the  patron  died,  there 
would  be  less  jealousy  of  genius  than  a  group  of  aged 
ecclesiastics  is  naturally  apt  to  feel.  It  is  true  that  a 
pope  might  have  a  favorite  or  an  unworthy  friend, 
but  the  earthly  sovereignty  which  produced  nepotism 
has  departed,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  system  suc- 
ceed by  a  worthy  nomination  would  be  very  strong. 
Above  all,  the  change  would  allow  the  practice  of  res- 
ignation, which  might  in  certain  contingencies  be  most 
invaluable  to  the  church.  A  coadjutor  pope  is  un- 
thinkable, and  the  immense  good  fortune  which  has 
prevented  any  pope  from  visibly  losing  his  mental  fac- 
ulties, yet  retaining  his  office,  can  hardly  go  on  for- 
.•ever. 

A  New  Sect  of  Agnostics 

A  new  sect  of  agnostics  is  to  be  founded  on  the 
teachings  of  Robert  Ingersoll,  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati.  Attorney  Charles  Sparks,  of  that  city,  has 
prepared  the  ritual  for  agnostic  marriage  ceremonies, 
and  is  at  work  on  rituals  for  the  dedication  of  infants 
to  agfnosticism  and  the  confirmation  of  children  in  the 
"belief  in  the  non-existence  of  God.  The  husband's 
pledge  in  the  marriage  ritual  is  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  make  said  contract,  and  do  hereby  solemnly 
promise  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  my  wife 
liappyi  an<l  that  when  I  find  that  she  is  irritated  from  any 
cause,  I  will  not  cross  or  quarrel  with  her,  but  will  endeavor 
by  tender  and  loving  methods  and  kind  words  to  soothe 
and  restore  her  peace  of  mind;  that  I  will  abstain  from 
drunkenness;  that  within  three  months,  if  possible,  I  will 
have  my  life  insured,  making  my  wife  the  beneficiary;  and 
that  should  our  marriage  prove  to  be  happy  and  we  are 
blessed  with  children,  I  hereby  bind  myself  to  ever  treat 
them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration  and  pledge 
myself  to  send  them  to  the  agnostic  Sunday  school  and  to 
give  to  them  all  the  educational  advantages  within  my  power. 

The  wife's  pledge  leaves  out  all  provisions  of  the 
husband's  which  do  not  properly  apply  to  the  wife.  If 
contains  the  further  provision : 

Should  I  discover  that  we  are  uncongenial  or  mismated, 
I  hereby  pledge  my  sacred  word  of  honor  that  I  will  not 
bring  children  into  the  world  not  born  of  affection,  and  I 
hereby  further  promise  that  should  I  find,  after  I  have  ex- 
hausted every  eflfort  to  make  it  otherwise,  that  we  are  un- 
congenial or  mismated,  I  will  not  insist  upon  our  living 
together. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)   Times 

They  believe  "in  the  non-existence  of  God."  What 
God?  The  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Ja- 
cob ;  the  God  of  the  Buddhists,  the  God  of  Zoroaster, 
the  God  of  the  scientist  and  of  the  ascetic  ?  Many  be- 
lieve in  the  non-existence  of  all  but  one  of  these  Gods ; 
some  believe  in  the  identity  of  them  all.  Apparentlv 
the  new  agnostic  sect  only  believes  in  negatives,  which 
is  a  debatable  philosophy.  This  sect  will  occupy  a 
unique  place  in  the  annals  of  psychology.  They  are 
.going  to  dedicate  infants  to  the  new  church  of  agfnos- 


ticism,  and  confirm  the  children  into  it. when  they 
come  to  the  years  of  understanding.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  suggest  that  if  these  children  ever  come  to 
the  years  of  understanding  they  will  not  want  to  be 
confirmed.  But  why  form  a  sect  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  God,  or,  as  they  put  it,  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
God?  They  do  not  believe  anything;  they  simply 
deny  many  things.  They  are  in  contraposition  to  the 
Christian  Scientists,  who  don't  deny  anything,  but  be- 
lieve many  things.  The  agnostic  tenets  are  childish 
and  irrational,  because  they  have  no  belief. 

Missionaries  and  Loot 

Yokohama /o/off  Wttkty  Mail.  Condensed  for  Public  Opikion 
Journalistic  attacks  upon  the  missionaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  loot  continue  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  not  surprised.  Certain  English  news- 
papers in  Japan  have  always  made  themselves  conspic- 
uous for  anti-missionary  spirit,  and  this  loot  question 
was  not  likely  to  receive  anything  like  fair  treatment 
at  their  hands.  A  Kobe  journal  heads  the  crusade,  a 
journal  whose  editor  is  not  merely  anti-missionary, 
but  also  anti-Christian,  unless  his  repeated  utterances 
greatly  belie  him.  We  do  not  suggest  that  these 
newspapers  which  denounce  the  missionaries  so  vehe- 
mently desire  to  be  unjust,  or  have  any  suspicion  that 
they  are  unjust.  But  we  do  assert  that  they  have 
manifestly  taken  on  the  color  of  that  section  of  every 
far  eastern  community  whose  units,  for  some  strange 
reason,  entertain  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the 
missionary  and  his  works. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  facts 
about  the  loot  question  from  persons  who  had  quite 
exceptional  opportunities  of  observing  the  whole  se- 
ries of  occurrences  In  Peking  from  first  to  last,  who 
were  entirely  unconnected  with  the  missionaries,  and 
whose  account  of  the  affair  is  absolutely  trustworthy. 
TTie  evidence  of  these  witnesses  is  very  simple.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  in  Peking,  the  boxers  and  the  soldiers 
acting  in  collusion  with  them  demolished  the  houses 
and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  missionaries  and 
the  native  Christians.  Many  of  the  latter  were  slaugh- 
tered, but  some  three  thousand,  together  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, found  a  refuge  in  the  British  legation. 
When  the  relieving  forces  arrived  in  the  city,  these 
missionaries  and  native  Christians  had  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  legation  to  fare  for  themselves,  the  stock  of 
provisions  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and  the  ac- 
commodation available  in  official  quarters  being  barely 
sufficient  for  the  troops.  Going,  then,  into  the  city, 
the  missionaries  and  Christians  found  themselves 
shelterless  and  foodless.  Their  houses  were  in  ruins, 
their  belongings  stolen  or  destroyed,  and  they  were 
absolutely  without  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  found  that  the  residences  of 
the  officials  at  whose  hands  they  had  suffered  this  spo- 
liation, were  standing  intact,  and  contained  stores  of 
furniture  and  clothes  which  could  be  used  at  once  or 
turned  into  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  food. 
What  course  was  to  be  adopted  under  such  circum- 
stances? Will  hnyone  pretend  that  the  missionaries 
and  the  native  Giristians  should  have  deliberately 
starved  among  the  ruins  of  tbeir  houses  rather  tiian 
help  themselves  to  goods  and  chattels  which,  having 
been  abandoned  by  their  would-be  slayers,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  every  Chinese  rowdy  and  camp  follower? 
Of  course  no  rational  critic  will  condemn  the  mission- 
aries or  the  native  Christians  for  saving  their  lives  by 
appropriating  some  of  that  derelict  property  and  con- 
verting it  into  bread-stuffs.  It  might  have  been  very 
magnificent  and  very  emotional  that  the  unfortunate 
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survivors  of  boxer  ferocity  should  sit  down  and  perish 
placidly  rather  than  lay  a  hand  on  things  that  had 
been  left  by  their  enemies.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  such  displays  of  unpractical  martyrdom,  nor  do 
we  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that  had  the  critics 
of  the  missionary  been  placed  in  the  same  position, 
they  would  have  hesitated  for  one  instant  to  do  as  he 
did.  There  may  have  been  abuses,  Every  mission- 
ary is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  course  taken  by  tiie  missionaries  was 
one  dictated  not  merely  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, but  also  by  a  sense  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  na- 
tive Qiristians,  who  certainly  would  have  fared  mis- 
erably had  they  been  left  to  their  own  resources. 

The  Unitarian  Anniyersaries 

New  York  Outlook 
The  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  association  was  held  at  Bosttm.  Its  statis- 
tics show  gratifying  progress  during  the  year.  Ten 
new  societies  have  been  established,  fifteen  dormant 
societies  have  been  revived,  thirteen  new  movements 
have  been  inaugurated.  This  is  proportionally  a 
larger  advance  than  some  more  numerous  denomina- 
tions show.  The  growth  of  the  recently  established 
school  at  Tarrytown,  Hackley  hall,  has  been  rapid, 
and  its  immediate  enlargement  is  to  be  undertaken. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  which,  am<mg  other  impor- 
tant recommendations,  urge  that  the  strong  churches 
give  their  ministers  to  work  under  direction  of  the  as- 
sociation a  certain  number  of  Sundays  each  year  for 
church  extension.  A  similar  suggestion  has  been 
made  in  other  denominations,  and  it  seems  eminently 
reasonable.  The  individualism  fostered  by  the  Con- 
gregational polity,  and  especially  strong  among  Uni- 
tarians, is  being  tempered  with  a  new  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  cooperation,  which  the  leaders  justly  regard 
as  auspicious  for  greater  eflfectiveness.  The  address 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, sees  in  this  the  assurance  that  while  the  Unita- 
rian churches  "are  committed  to  the  championship  of 
liberty  as  the  law  of  spiritual  life,"  they  will  "more 
and  more  work  together  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God."  I 

Boston  (Mass.)  Ckrittian  Megitttr  (Unit.) 
In  the  recent  anniversary  meetings  it  is  distinctly 
a  sign  of  promise  that  nobody  recited  the  grievances 
of  our  Unitarian  martyrs,  and  nobody  attacked  the  er- 
rors of  orthodoxy,  whether  in  the  Roman,  the  Angli- 
can, or  the  various  other  branches  of  the  Protestant 
church.  Indeed,  almost  without  exception,  the  speak- 
ers and  workers  seemed  so  intent  upon  their  own  busi- 
ness that  they  forgot  to  make  comparisons  or  to  draw 
attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  their  neighbors.  The 
complete  disappearance  of  all  expectations  of  Unita- 
rian success  based  on  the  destruction  of  other  churches 
is  a  sig^  of  promise.  No  one  now  hopes  or  expects 
any  great  good  to  be  wrought  by  fighting  other 
churches,  destroying  creeds,  or  breaking  up  organiza- 
tions. 

Various  Topics 

MRS.  EDDY'S  SUCCESSOR:  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
founder  of  Christian  Science,  has  voiced  the  statement  that 
the  succession  to  the  headship  of  that  prosperous  church 
after  her  translation  shall  be  vested  in  a  man. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERALITY:  An  illustration  of  the 
increasing  liberality  of  religious  thought  is  provided  in  Al- 
bany. The  congregation  of  Trinity  Methodist  church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  whose  edifice  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  hold- 
ing its  Sunday  services  in  the  Jewish  Temple  Beth  Emeth, 
on  invitation  of  the  oflficers  of  that  synagogue. 


LETTERS    AND  ART 


Bjomson's  "  Drama  of  the  Soul " 

Hkolf  Wisby,  in  the  Boston  (Uaaa.)T^aHseript.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opimion 
Simultaneously  appearing  in  French,  German, 
English,  and  the  original  Norse  editions,  comes  "Lab- 
oremus,"  the  latest  work  by  the  founder  of  modem 
Norwegian  literature,  Bjornstjeme  Bjomson.  It  is  a 
drama  of  the  soul  in  three  acts.  As  such  it  is  one  of 
the  most  original  and  profound  creations  of  its  author, 
distinctly  in  advance  of  the  best  work  of  the  play- 
wrights of  our  day.  By  the  time  Ibsen's  latest  ap- 
peared, Bjomson  wrote  me  from  Aulestad,  Norway, 
on  February  3,  1900,  concerning  "Laboremus,"  mis- 
chievously remarking  that  he  wished  he  could  have 
been  able  to  go  to  print  simultaneously  with  Ibsen,  as 
he  could  thiiUc  of  no  franker  answer  to  "When  We 
Dead  Awake"  than  the  solution  offered  by  "Labore- 
mus." In  the  same  letter  Bjomson  added,  what  I  was 
disposed  to  consider  a  joke  at  the  time,  as  follows: 
"By  the  way,  I  have  named  one  of  my  characters  Wis- 
by. No  reference  to  you,  however.  A  pitiful  fellow, 
to  wh<Mn  you  are  not  in  the  least  related."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  S)mopsis  of  the  play : 

Here  is  a  man  of  leisure,  Wisby,  close  to  nature  as  a 
dreamer,  never  immersing  himself  into  it  as  a  worker,  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and  culture,  of  a  noble  na- 
ture, gifted  with  talent  for  music.  They  live  together  quietly 
on  a  large  estate  in  Norway.  Mrs.  Wisby  is  taken  dan- 
gerously ill  with  a  contagious  disease,  which  cuts  her  off 
from  the  company  of  her  husband  and  her  daughter.  She 
conceives  the  idea  that  music  might  cure  her  or  lessen  her 
agony,  and  prevails  upon  Dr.  Kann,  the  family  physician,  to 
get  someone  to  play  for  her  daily.  He  advertises  in  the 
papers,  finally  succeeding  in  securing  the  services  of  a  noted 
pianiste,  Miss  Lydia,  whose  interest  in  the  invalid  merely 
serves  as  a  convenient  shield  for  firing  the  emotions  of  the 
easily  swayed  Wisby  by  her  art,  and  drawing  him  toward 
her  in  a  passion  of  adoration.  From  now  on  Miss  Lydia's 
music  begins  to  exert  a  fatal  influence  over  the  sick  woman. 
By  sheer  will  power  she  gradually  succeeds,  with  smiling: 
face  and  harmonious  strains,  in  bringing  a  distracting  strain 
of  hypnotism  to  bear  upon  the  patient,  that  hastens  and 
eventually  precipitates  her  death.  Miss  Lydia  now  regards 
herself  the  incumbent  of  the  place  in  Wisby's  heart  formerly- 
held  by  his  wife.  Dr.  Kann,  who  discovers  her  intrigue  too 
late  to  remedy  its  effects  upon  his  patient,  orders  her  pri- 
vately to  leave  the  house,  which  she  does.  Some  time  after 
the  burial,  Wisby  goes  to  Germany  ostensibly  to  join  his 
daughter,  Borgny,  who  has  preceded  him  there.  We  dis- 
cover him,  however,  at  a  German  hotel  with  Miss  Lydia  as 
his  bride.    Here  the  play  opens. 

Never  before  has  Bjomson  conceived  a  more  beautiful 
and  dramatic  situation  than  that  which  raises  the  first  act 
to  the  distinction  of  supreme  genius.  There  are  only  two 
persons  on  the  stage — Lydia  and  Wisby — but  their  dialogue 
is  such  that  the  tension  is  not  only  maintained  but  increased, 
and  it  contains,  in  an  admirably  simple  form,  the  motives 
-for  the  impending  movement  in  the  following  jicts.  Lydia's 
curiosity  is  unable  to  wrench  from  Wisby  ,th|e  ^ecret  of  his 
dream,  this,  namely,  that  the  apparition  of  the 'deceased 
Mrs.  Wisby  to  him  revealed  Lydia  as  her  murderer.  All 
that  Lydia  finds  out  is  that  the  dead  woman's  shadow  spoke 
about  her.  The  rest  she  imagines.  With  the  newly  made  bride 
and  groom  glaring  horror-struck  at  each  other,  both  filled 
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with  unspeakable  apprehension,  the  curtain  drops  on .  the 
first  act — one  of  the  grreatest  dialogues  ever  written.  We 
have  been  so  vividly  prepared  that  we  are  not  the  least 
■crowded  by  the  rather  contents-hieavy  second  act,  which  is 
not  quite  so  poetic,  though  almost  as  dranuttic,  as  the  first. 
Dr.  Kann  has  his  talk  with  Wisby,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  is  made  to  see  Lydia  in  her  true  light  as  a  dangerous, 
though  charming,  adventuress.  He  is  horrified  when  the 
physician  tells  him  how  she  managed  to  accomplish  his  first 
wife's  death.  Upon  this  information  Wtsby  confides  the 
nature  of  his  dream  to  Dr.  Kann,  who  eventually  advises 
him  to  drop  Lydia,  return  to  his  estate  and  seek  consolation 
in  the  forgiveness  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  Borgny.  Kann 
goes. 

No  sooner  has  he  disappeared  than  in  comes,  merrily 
humming,  Langfred,  a  musician,  with  whom  Lydia  plays 
duets,  and  who  was  a  lover  of  hers  before  her  marriage  to 
Wisby.  Feeling  no  longer  sure  of  Wisby's  love,  Lydia 
throws  herself  upon  the  impressionable  musician,  succeeding 
in  captivating  him  entirely  so  that  he  promises  to  elope  with 
her.  Lydia  only  succeeds  in  making  a  momentary  impres- 
sion upon  her  young  lover.  Langfred  is  now  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  aspirations  that  move  the  moral  world.  His 
lance  is  an  ethical  ray  of  white  radiance.  The  reality  of 
the  matter  to  him  is,  that  she  belongs  to  another  world  than 
he,  to  the  cold,  criminal,  abysmal  recesses  of  nature,  and  he 
to  that  spiritual  home  of  moral  warmth  and  feeling,  which 
is  slowly  establishing  itself  on  earth.  It  is  necessary  to  his 
being  to  breathe  an  atmosphere,  mental  and  material,  of 
purity,  warmth,  and  peace.  He  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his 
better  self  to  her  calculating  instincts.  Lydia  is  smitten  to 
atoms  of  powerlessness  before  his  gaze.  First  now,  when 
it  is  too  late,  she  seems  to  understand  the  towering  guilt  of 
her  crime. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  his  nearly  fifty  years  of 
literary  labor  that  Bjomson  finds  the  moral  of  his 
thinking  outwitted  by  the  poetry  of  his  art.  Shake- 
speare would  have  called  the  play  "The  Undine,"  and 
instead  of  submitting  her  to  any  moral  inquest,  he 
would  have  let  her  go  on  raging  probably  with  a  king 
or  a  knight  at  each  finger-tip,  to  the  end  of  her  rope, 
and  instead  of  condemning  her  himself,  see  to  it  that 
she  precipitated  her  own  damnation.  The  theme 
inspired  Bjornson  to  a  prose  drama  of  the  soul,  with 
scant  staging,  magnificent  dialogue,  conservative  plot, 
and  five  strong  characters.  He  has  done  a  great  work 
with  small  means.  Shakespeare  would  have  made  a 
dramatic  poem  out  of  it  of  entirely  different  require- 
ments. Shakespeare  saw  only  character  and  action. 
Bjomson  sees  only  ideas  compelling  action. 


Paderewski's  Opera 

New  York  Evening  Post 
One  of  the  great  events  of  the  musical  season  in 
Dresden  was  the  first  performance  of  "Manru,"  Pad- 
erewski's first  opera.  It  had  the  advantage  of  so  emi- 
nent a  singer  as  Herr  Scheidemantel,  in  the  role  of 
Oros,  and  of  the  incomparable  Herr  von  Schuch  as 
conductor.  The  success  was  unqualified,  the  enthusi- 
asm growing  from  act  to  act.  There  were  eight  cur- 
tain calls  for  the  composer  after  the  first  act,  ten  after 
the  second,  thirty  after  the  last.  In  Italy,  such  a  dem- 
onstration would  mean  little.  In  staid  and  critical 
Dresden,  it  means  an  almost  unprecedented  triumph. 
Paderewski  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  per- 
formance. No  doubt  "Manru"  will  be  heard  in  Amer- 
ica on  the  occasion  of  Paderewski's  next  visit,  which 
will  be  probably  in  the  season  of  1902-1903.  In  writ- 
ing his  opera,  Paderewski  followed  the  example  of  the 
German  composers,  who  devote  several  years  to  a  new 
work,  rather  than  the  Italian  way  of  shaking  operas 
from  the  sleeves.  He  is  not  only  extremely  critical  of 
his  own  work,  but,  recognizing  his  lack  of  experience 


in  the  operatic  line,  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  Herr  von  Schuch,  who,  at  one  time,  spent  several 
weeks  at  his  castle  in  Switzerland,  going  over  the 
score.  The  libretto,  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Nossig-,  according  to  suggestions  by  the  composer,  also 
gave  him  considerable  trouble,  and  had  to  be  repeated- 
ly remodeled.  Hence  the  several  postponements  of 
the  premiere.  The  story  of  the  opera  may  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  lines.  The  hero  is  Manru,  a  gypsy,  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  Polish  village  girl,  Ulana,  and  car- 
ries her  off  to  his  mountain  home.  On  her  return  her 
mother  and  friends  refuse  to  forgive  her,  and  her  hus- 
band forsakes  her  for  his  old  gypsy  life  and  a  new 
sweetheart,  Asa.  This  girl  is  also  loved  by  Ores, 
the  gypsy  chief,  who  throws  his  rival  over  a  precipice, 
while  Ulana  drowns  herself.  Those  who  have  heard 
Paderewski  play  Liszt's  Hungarian  rhapsodies,  or 
have  heard  his  orchestral  Polish  fantasy,  can  easily 
imagine  what  effective  use  he  has  made  in  the  music 
of  this  opera  of  gypsy  local  color. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  EggU 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  opera  is  a 
real  work  of  art,  with  vitality  enough  to  carry  it  into 
the  permanent  repertory  of  opera  companies  every- 
where. With  opera  increasing  in  popularity  every 
year,  the  supply  is  growing  shorter  and  shorter.  If 
the  nervous  jumping-jack  Puccini  is  the  best  that  the 
younger  Italian  school  can  do  for  us,  the  outlodc  is  not 
bright.  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  have  each  written 
one  brief  work  which  has  achieved  wide  popularity  the 
world  over.  Puccini  has  written  two  or  tihree  whidi 
create  at  least  a  mild  interest  as  novelties.  Massenet, 
Saint-Saens,  Reyer,  and  Lalo  have  written  operas  pop- 
ular in  Paris,  but  of  no  great  interest  here,  and  these 
men  are  old  with  no  young  blood  in  sight  to  replace 
them.  Bungert  has  followed  Wagner  in  writing  a 
Homeric  trilogy,  which  is  only  known  in  this  country 
by  concert  selections,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  else  new  to  come  here  from  Germany.  The 
opera  companies  are  left  to  a  choice  of  playing  the  fa- 
miliar works  over  and  over,  of  reviving  Weber  and 
trying  to  popularize  Marschner  here,  or  of  reviving 
some  works  of  the  early  Italian  school,  whose  popular- 
ity Wagner  has  killed  utterly.  Wherefore  it  would  be 
a  blessing,  to  managers,  singers,  and  the  public,  if 
Paderewski  should  be  able  to  write  three  or  four 
works  which  would  reflect  the  cmnposer's  fascinating 
personality  and  so  make  a  quick  welcome  for  them- 
selves the  world  over. 


An  East  Side  Salon 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  hopes  that  an 
annual  salon  for  east  side  artists  will  be  developed 
from  an  exhibition  recently  opened  at  the  educational 
alliance,  Jefferson  street  and  East  Broadway.  The 
writer  continues: 

Apart  from  whatever  artistic  value  the  paintings  may 
have,  there  is  a  personal  side  which  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  go  to  look  at  the  pictures.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors are  young  men  who  have  lived  the  typical  life  of  the 
Ghetto.  With  means  extremely  limited,  such  study  as  they 
have  been  able  to  secure  has  been  at  the  result  of  personal 
sacrifice  both  on  their  own  part  and  on  that  of  their  relatives. 
Stinting  themselves  of  all  but  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
that  they  might  buy  paints  and  brushes,  they  have  sought  to 
fit  themselves  for  valuable  accomplishment  in  the  field  they 
have  chosen.  The  phases  of  art  which  have  appealed  to 
the  east  side  artist  are  varied.  They  are  a  fraternal  lot  who 
get  together  frequently  to  talk  about  pictures,  to  criticise 
each  other's  work,  but  their  lines  of  effort  are  widely  dif- 
ference. Portraiture  has  appealed  to  some,  while  others 
have  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  landscape.    Several  of 
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the  painters  represented  in  the  exhibit  have  attempted  to  pic- 
ture east  side  realism.  It  is  in  this  phase  of  east  side  art 
endeavor  that  those  who  are  fathering  the  exhibit  hope 
eventually  for  the  best  results.  They  point  out  that  the 
Ghetto  has  already  developed  a  literature  and  drama  dis- 
tinctly its  own. 

The  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  present  exhibit : 

There  are  more  than  thirty  exhibits  in  the  present  ex- 
hibition. All  of  them  are  the  work  of  young  men  and 
women  of  that  section  of  the  city,  although  not  necessarily 
of  graduates  of  the  alliance  schools.  It  is  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  contributors  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty  years  old.  The  addresses  of  these  young  artists  or 
students  are  in  the  Bowery  and  in  Henry  street,  and  simi- 
larly expressive  localities.  Some  of  the  best  work  in  the 
exhibitions  comes  from  a  Bowery  address.  The  eagerness 
of  those  who  feel  themselves  included  in  the  elastic  classifica- 
tion, "East  Side  artists,"  is  best  known  to  the  committee 
who  selected  the  exhibits  and  who  have  since  had  to  realize 
the  earnestness  of  those  whose  proffered  contributions  were 
rejected.  But  it  was  decided  to  teach  the  students  or  artists 
at  the  outset  that  merit  must  be  the  talisman  of  entrance, 
and  this  lesson  has  been  inculcated  by  the  selections,  even  if 
the  committee,  going  upon  Matthew  Prior's  charitable 
dictum, 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind; 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 

have  in  some  instances  gone  stone  blind  and  made  the 
spectators  wish  they  had,  too.  Yet  what  the  alliance  is 
after,  confessedly,  is  the  establishment  of  an  "East  Side 
salon."  In  the  exhibition  is  a  black  and  white  study  of  a 
young  woman's  head  in  graceful  poise  and  with  good  ex- 
pression, by  Miss  E.  M.  Jacobson,  who  also,  in  a  portrait 
of  herself,  shows  that  she  has  definite  ideas  of  what  she 
wants  to  do  in  art  and  direct  means  at  her  control  to  ac- 
complish them.  There  is  a  study  in  pastel  by  Jacob  Bain 
of  a  young  man  in  cap  and  sweater,  with  his  unseen  hands 
supposedly  on  a  bicycle  handlebar.  The  features  have  life, 
if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  good  portraiture,  and  the  poise 
of  the  body  and  the  textures  of  the  subject's  apparel  are 
better  done.  By  the  same  band  is  one  of  the  few  pictures 
foreign  to  the  environment,  "Type  of  an  Italian  Vagabond," 
which  resembles  a  copy  of  some  old  painting,  although  the 
"type"  is  not  especially  Italian.  M.  Kenofetch  contributes 
a  portrait  of  himself,  with  palette  in  hand,  which  contains 
considerable  expression  and  might  be  taken  to  be  an  imita- 
tive tribute  to  Louis  Loeb's  manner,  but  some  pecularity  of 
the  worker's  pigment  handling  and  the  place  of  the  picture 
on  the  wall  make  it  almost  impossible  to  see  the  face  which 
the  painter  saw  in  his  mirror.  Marco  Zimmerman  in  "The 
Workers"  manages  to  put  considerable  suggestion  with  the 
meagerest  of  detail  in  ground  and  sky  and  figures  in  the  field. 


How  to  Study  Pictures 

Jambs  P.  H anbv,  in  the  May  ^  rt  ami  Detoratien,  New  York 
Excerpt 

As  a  preliminary  question  we  must  ask,  What 
is  the  object  of  picture-making?  To  this  the  an- 
swer may  be  returned  that  a  painting  is  an  artist's 
attempt  to  convey  to  the  world  his  ideas,  impressions, 
or  emotions  precisely  as  does  a  poet  convey  through 
his  poetry  his  conceptions  and  fancies.  The  artist  is 
an  interpreter,  not  a  copyist,  of  nature.  He  may 
properly  set  forth  only  pictorial  conceptions,  not  lit- 
erary impressions.  The  latter  require  for  their  com- 
prehension a  knowledge  of  the  story  before  we  can 
understand  the  picture. 

We  need  know  nothing  of  the  painter  and  should 
need  to  know  but  little  of  the  story.  The  picture 
must  speak  for  itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  never  adduce  interesting  information  about  the 
artist.  This  may  give  variety  to  the  lesson,  and  the 
information  will  doubtless  add  to  the  general  culture 
of  the  learner.     But  the  artist  and  his  picture  are  sep- 


arate things,  and  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  it 
matters  not  who  painted  it  to  one  who  is  seeking  to 
enjoy  it.  It  also  signifies  little  as  to  what  the  actual 
story  is;  what  the  year,  the  names  of  the  characters 
and  their  actual  experience.  A  picture  which  re- 
quires that  its  story  be  known  in  detail  is  merely  an 
illustration. 

Two  things  are  to  be  sought  in  every  picture. 
First,  the  artist's  representation  of  his  thought 
through  his  painted  lines  and  masses;  second, 
the  thought  itself — that  which  the  painter  strove  to 
represent — the  soul  of  the  picture.  We  must  avoid 
the  danger  of  turning  our  attention  to  the  technical 
sides,  to  skillful  brush  work  or  clever  handling. 
Should  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  these,  we  may  but  bad- 
ly school  amateur  critics,  who  will  look  for  the  craft 
and  ignore  the  idea ;  who  will  praise  or  condemn  the 
picture  according  to  their  own  standards  of  work- 
manship. 

Remember  a  good  picture  is  a  judge  of  us,  not  we 
of  it.  We  will  see  in  it  just  what  we  bring  the  power 
to  see  through  the  multiplying  glass  of  our  own  past 
impressions.  If  we  bring  little,  we'll  see  but  little. 
The  actual  canvas  appears,  with  its  painted  surface, 
the  same  to  all.  The  interpretation  of  the  picture  is 
the  main  point — ^the  realization  in  ourselves  of  the 
full  measure  of  the  thought  behind  the  painting. 
This  will  differ  for  each  of  us. 

Various  Topics 

STANFORD'S  NEW  OPERA:  C.  V.  Stanford's  opera 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  was  produced  at  London,  May 
22.  It  was  the  first  novelty  of  the  season,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  a  large  audience,  including  many  promi- 
nent musicians.  The  hero  of  the  evening,  apart  from  the 
composer,  was  David  Bispham,  whose  Benedict  was  much 
appreciated.  The  other  singers  were  Brema,  Suzanne 
Adams,  Coates.  FlanQon.  It  is  Stanford's  fourth  opera. 
Of  his  other  works.  "Shanius  O'Brien"  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful. 

STEPHEN  GWYNN'S  NEW'  BOOK  OF  POEMS, 
"The  Queen's  Chronicler,  and  Other  Poems"  (John  Lane), 
contains  the  following  scornful  lines  on  the  modem  "Kings 
of  France" — the  pretenders  of  all  breeds: 

Kings  and  the  seed  of  kings,  they  sit 

From  royal  charges  exempt. 
Yet  earn  in  many  a  restless  fit 

Their  tribute  of  contempt. 
Rich,  lettered,  leisured,  in  their  band 

No  strenuous  soul  is  known: 
They  hint  their  mission,  hat  in  hand, 

Mendicants  for  a  throne. 
Not  theirs  the  path  of  France  to  shape. 

To  speak  her  mind  aloud. 
Who  coldly  in  their  wisdom  ape 

The  madness  of  a  crowd. 
Whatever  shame  and  black  mischance 

May,  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Await  distracted,  staggering  France, 
God  send  her  no  such  kings. 
TWO  NEW  IMMORTALS:  The  Marquis  de  Vogu< 
and  M.  Edmond  Rostand  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
academy,  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  Viscount 
Henri  de  Bornier.  The  former's  election  was  assured,  but 
there  was  considerable  opposition  to  M.  Rostand.  It  re- 
cently'became  known  that  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  actively 
canvassed  in  his  behalf.  Charles  Jeon  Melchior,  Comte  de 
Vogii6,  has  long  been  famous  in  many  departments  of  learn- 
ing and  literature.  Bom  in  Paris  in  1829,  he  at  an  early 
period  of  life  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  religfious  his- 
tory and  oriental  art.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
east,  and,  as  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  examining  ancient  records. 
His  published  works  long  ago  won  him  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation as  a  critic,  an  historian,  and  an  archaeologist. 
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MISCELLANY 

Summum  Bonum 

Pbtkr  McArthur,  in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly 
How  blest  is  he  that  can  but  love  and  do. 

And  has  no  skill  of  speech  nor  trick  of  art 
Wherewith  to  tell  what  faith  approveth  true, 

And  show  for  fame  the  treasures  of  his  heart  I 
When,  wisely  weak,  upon  the  path  of  duty 

Divine  accord  has  made  his  footing  sure, 
With  humble  deeds  he  builds  his  life  to  beauty. 

Strong  to  achieve,  and  patient  to  endure. 
But  they  that  in  the  market  place  we  meet, 

Each  with  his  trumpet  and  his  noisy  faction, 
Are  leaky  vessels,  pouring  on  the  street 

The  truth  they  know  ere  it  has  known  its  action. 
And  which,  think  ye,  in  His  benign  regard, 
Or  words  or  deeds  shall  merit  the  reward? 

The  Undertaught  Man 

New  York  Commtreial  Advertiser.  Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 
Two  very  competent  observers  of  American  life 
have  lately  been  setting  forth  some  of  their  conclusions 
on  an  extremely  interesting  subject.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  is  an  American,  President  Thwing,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  university.  The  other  is  a  German, 
Professor  Hugo  Mtinsterberg,  at  present  connected 
with  Harvard.  The  subject  which  they  have  been 
considering  is  the  increase  of  general  cultivation 
among  the  women  of  this  country  and  the  apparent 
decrease  of  cultivation  among  the  men.  President 
Thwing  gives  some  interesting  statistics.  He  says 
that  in  every  New  England  state  except  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  every  southern  state  except  North  Carolina 
and  Alabama,  an(l  in  every  western  state  except  Idaho, 
the  number  of  girls  in  public  and  private  schools  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  boys.  He  adds  the  still 
more  significant  statement  that  the  proportion  of  girls 
who,  after  graduating  from  these  schools,  go  on  to  the 
higher  education  afforded  by  the  college,  increases 
faster  than  the  proportion  of  male  graduates.  The 
natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  will,  as  he  says, 
make  of  women  as  a  whole  an  educated  class  and  of 
men  collectively  an  uneducated  class.  Professor 
Miinsterberg,  while  agreeing  with  these  opinions  of 
President  Thwing,  goes  even  further  and  declares 
that  the  predicted  result  is  not  merely  certain,  but  that 
it  has  already  come  to  pass. 

The  real  defect  in  our  present  system  is  not  an 
educational  defect  at  all.  It  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
the  unnatural  separation  of  interests  between  man  and 
woman  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  our  so- 
cial and  domestic  life.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in 
England — everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  western  world 
outside  of  the  United  States — a  woman  does  not  view 
her  husband's  life  work  as  segregated  from  her  own 
interest.  In  our  country,  however,  a  very  different 
and  very  unnatural  state  of  things  prevails.  Henrv 
James  has  very  well  described  it  in  his  epigram  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  thing  which  an  American  woman 
knows  about  her  husband's  business  is  that  it  doesn't 


signify.  For  all  this,  our  men  are  primarily  respon- 
sible. It  is  a  matter  of  htmor  with  them  that  their 
women  shall  have  no  cares,  no  anxieties,  and  few  re- 
sponsibilities. The  man  bears  his  burdens  all  alone 
in  order  that  the  woman  may  be  light  of  heart.  He 
sits  in  his  stuffy  office  throughout  the  summer  so  that 
she  may  have  her  cottage  in  the  country  or  her  voy- 
age to  Europe.  He  holds  his  nose  perpetually  upon 
the  grindstone  and  becomes  narrow  and  limited  and 
rather  dull,  in  order  that  she  may  be  free  to  learn  and 
to  observe  and  to  enjoy.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  common  sense;  and  it  is  responsible  more  than 
aught  else  for  the  conditions  which  both  President 
Thwing  and  Professor  Miinsterberg  have  noted  and 
deplored.  Not  in  formal  education,  but  in  a  rever- 
sion to  more  natural  relations  between  the  sexes,  must 
be  found  the  solution  to  this  perplexing  problem. 
When  the  man  and  the  woman  learn  to  lead  one  life 
instead  of  two,  when  the  man  learns  to  look  upon 
the  woman  as  something  more  than  a  pretty  picture  or 
a  household  ornament,  and  when  the  woman  learns  to 
view  the  man  as  something  better  and  nearer  than  a 
walking  check-book  or  a  superior  valet  de  place,  then 
all  this  talk  about  disillusionment  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy will  end.  Each  will  give  to  the  other  of  the  best 
that  he  or  she  possesses.  The  man  will  teach  the 
woman  strength  and  serioushess;  the  woman  will  re- 
fine and  spiritualize  the  man. 

The  Coming  City 

New  York  Tribune.     Excerpt 

In  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, H.  G.  Wells  has  indulged  in  what  he  calls  "an- 
ticipations" concerning  the  possible  distribution  of  the 
population  of  great  cities  a  century  hence.  And  as  he 
deems  it  probable  that  by  that  time  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago  will  number  at  least  forty  mil- 
lion souls,  he  recogfnizes  that  the  problems  which  he 
discusses  are  of  vital  interest  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic as  well  as  the  other.  Two  sets  of  forces,  acting 
in  opposite  directions,  are  shown  to  be  at  work  in  de- 
termining the  result.  On  the  one  hand,  the  necessity 
for  shopping,  the  desirability  of  living  near  good 
schools  and  competent  doctors,  and  the  love  of  a  crowd 
tend  to  maintain  the  concentration  that  has  hitherto 
predominated.  On  the  other,  the  love  of  nature  and 
outdoor  sports,  the  instinctive  craving  for  the  privacy 
of  an  independent  home,  however  humble,  and  regard 
for  the  health  of  children  are  centrifugal  tendencies. 
And  the  latter  are  likely  to  triiunph,  in  Mr.  Wells's 
judgment,  because  shopping  can  be  done  largely  bv 
telephone,  and  in  time  the  suburban  districts  will  be 
better  equipped  than  now  with  schools  and  physicians. 

Still,  however  potent  these  influences,  the  distance 
at  which  a  man  can  reside  from  his  place  of  business 
must  depend  on  transportation  facilities.  If  he  is 
obliged  to  walk,  he  will  hardly  live  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  away.  With  onmibuses  and  horse-cars,  the 
limit  can  be  extended  to  five  or  six  miles.  The  trol- 
ley and  electric  elevated  road  improve  the  situation 
still  further,  while  with  steam  cars  a  man  will  go 
about  as  far  as  he  can  ride  in  an  hour,  which  on  a  sub- 
urban road  is  scarcely  more  than  thirty  miles  at  pres- 
ent. But  before  the  close  of  the  century,  Mr.  Wells 
thinks  it  probable  that  millions  of  people  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city  will  live  a  hundred  miles  or  more  away 
from  its  center.  London,  for  instance,  may  then  ex- 
tend to  Exeter  on  the  west  and  Nottingham  on  the 
north,  while  Mr.  Wells  deems  it  possible  that  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  will  fill  up  the  region  between 
Albany  and  Washington. 
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The  Children  of  the  Nations 

TV  anidm  tftkt  Natima.  A  Study  of  ColonU- 
atloo  and  Its  Problsma.  By  Poultmbv  Bigblow, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Cloth,  pp.  36s,  «a.  New  York, 
MeCluie.  PhUlipa  &  Co. 

This  work,  Mr.  Bigelow  says,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  influence  which 
the  mother  country  exerts  upon  colo- 
nies, and -which  colonies  in  turn  exert 
upon  the  mother  country — for  good  or 
evil.  The  first  one  hundred  pages  are 
occupied  by  an  historic  account  of 
Spain's  rise  and  fall  as  a  colonizing 
power.  This  account  has  considerable 
historical  interest  to  the  successors  to 
Spain's  outlying  possessions  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  but  it  does  not 
contain  anything  to  assist  us  in  the 
solving  of  the  problems  which  Spain 
failed  to  solve.  The  account  embodies 
a  list  of  mistakes  to  be  avoided,  but 
contains  no  positive  information,  and 
might  have  been  considerably  short- 
ened. This  statement  applies  to  all  the 
historical  chapters,  and  they  predomi- 
nate. It  is  of  no  service  to  us  now  to 
tell  us  of  the  wretched  mistakes  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  or  even  Eng- 
land. What  we  want  now  is  the  history 
of  modern  colonial  experiments — their 
successes  and  failures,  that  we  may 
emulate  the  one  and  avoid  the  others. 
Even  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  entertains  so 
low  and  (as  we  think)  so  distorted  an 
opinion  of  his  own  country,  can  not 
believe  that  we  intend  to  send  a  Pizarro 
to  the  Philippines.  All  through  the 
book,  too,  Mr.  Bigelow  annoys  us  by 
saying  the  perfectly  obvious  thing  in 
such  a  solemn  way.  These  are  the 
faults  (or  perhaps  we  should  say,  dis- 
ag^reeable  qualities)  of  the  book;  its 
merits  overbalance  its  faults. 

An  interesting  chapter  describes  the 
new  German  colony  at  Kiao  Chow — 
which,  by  the  way,  can  only  be  called  a 
colony  by  courtesy.  At  the  time  of  the 
author's  visit,  which  was  better  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  Harper's  Maga- 
sme,  the  colony  consisted  of  five  mer- 
chants and  1,500  soldiers,  the  com- 
mander of  whom  did  all  he  could  to 
discourage  trade.  Briefly,  the  experi- 
ments of  Germany  are  valuable  in  that 
they  warn  us  against  the  over-employ- 
ment of  red  tape.  Speaking  of  Cuba, 
Mr.  Bigelow  says  that  "our  first  duty 
is  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  Negro 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  white  man,"  and 
is  not  therefore  entitled  to  equal  politi- 
cal rights.  "Our  laws  should  recog- 
nize the  Negroes  as  minors,  as  wards 
of  the  nation."  One  can  imagine,  if  he 
has  a  very  active  imagination,  what  a 
turmoil  the  official  announcement  of 
such  views  would  make  in  Cuba,  and 


how  impossible  such  an  announcement 
would  make  the  position  of  the  United 
States  there;  it  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  this  country  to  retain  any  in- 
fluence over  the  Cubans  and  therefore 
impossible  to  give  them  the  excellent 
free  government  which  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  we  should  hold  in  reserve  for 
them  when  they  have  earned  it.  The 
story  of  the  experiments  of  Sweden, 
Holland,  France,  and  Russia  as  colon- 
izers disclose  only  things  to  be  avoided. 
Valuable  chapters  are  those  on  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  the  White  Man  in  the  Tropics.  In 
the  latter  chapter  Mr.  Bigelow  main- 
tains that  the  heat  is  no  drawback,  but 
sanitary  and  hygienic  rules  must  be 
carefully  observed.  The  author  does 
not  claim,  however,  that  white  men  can 
perform  manual  labor  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  can,  however,  "administer" 
and  be  healthy.  The  criticism  of  our 
course  so  far  in  the  Philippines  is  di- 
rected against  our  failure  to  make  an 
imposing  show— our  soldiers  are  untidy 
and  disorderly,  and  their  officers  are 
"green."  "The  Filipinos  are  highly  in- 
telligent, and  our  fault  has  been  to 
suppose  that  we  can  rule  such  people 
by  force  alone.  Other  nations  have 
failed  at  the  game,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
profit  by  their  example."  The  Ameri- 
can is  a  good  colonist,  Mr.  Bigelow 
thinks — he  does  not  say  colonisw,  and 
success  lies  ahead  of  us  if  we  regard 
the  lessons  of  experience  in  this  field 
of  national  endeavor. 

Edward  John  Phelp* 

OnUttnt  mndBmyi  <^  Edmurd  Jtkn  PkttU,  Diflt- 
mmt  mmd  SlmUtman.  Edited  t>y  J.  G.  McCuUough . 
With  a  Memoir  by  lohn  W.  Stewart  Cloth,  pp. 
47^,  fo'So.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  has  rendered 
a  valuable  (and  prompt)  service  in  the 
preparation  of  the  more  important  of 
Mr.  Phelps's  addresses  and  essays  be- 
fore the  great  lawyer's  life  and  death 
has  had  time  to  pass  from  public  mem- 
ory. That  this  memory  is  transitory 
Mr.  Phelps  himself  recogfnized  in  the 
essay  on  the  Age  of  Words  which 
closes  this  volume  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  many  proofs  of  its  author's  ver- 
satility. We  well  remember  the  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  this  essay,  and  we 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Mr. 
Howells,  who  opposed  Mr.  Phelps's 
views,  had  much  the  worst  of  it 

Granting,  as  one  must,  the  grace  of 
style  which  pervaded  all  of  Mr.  Phelps's 
utterances,  it  is  still  impossible  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion  that  a 
greater  field  of  achievement  would 
have  been  found  by  Mr.  Phelps  had  he ' 


devoted  his  powers  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  a  litterateur.  His  essays  dis- 
close a  high  degree  of  the  least  rare 
elements  of  the  essayist's  art,  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said.  Reading  over 
this  volume  one  realizes  that  the  power 
of  Mr.  Phelps's  words  must  have  owed 
not  a  little  to  the  presence  of  the 
speaker.  Read  aloud  with  a  careful  re- 
gard for  emphasis  and  inflection,  one 
gets  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  orator.  Read  to  one's 
self  the  involved  periods  which  Mr. 
Phelps  so  often  employed  are  con- 
fusing. 

The  orations  included  here  are  those 
delivered  on  The  Benning^ton  Centen- 
nial, Chief  Justice  Marshall,  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Sovereig^nty  of 
the  People,  Law  as  a  Profession,  The 
Relation  of  Law  to  Justice,  Law  of  the 
Land,  International  Relations,  Farewell 
to  England,  Samuel  Prentiss,  Isaac  F. 
Redfield,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
Equitable  Estoppel,  Mr.  Phelps's  argu- 
ment in  the  Vermont  Central  railroad 
case,  than  which  there  is  no  better  ex- 
ample of  his  powers  as  a  wit  and  as  an 
expositor.  The  essays  include:  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The 
Choice  of  Presidential  Electors,  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth,"  The  Ber- 
ing Sea  Controversy,  and  The  Age  of 
Words. 

Twentieth  Century  InYentions 

Tamtitih  Ctntury  Imtntums  :  A  -  Forecast.  By 
GaoRca  SuTHaSLANO,  M.A.  Cloth,  pp.  186,  (1.50. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co. 

Mr.  Sittherland's  book  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a  speculative  one. 
It  is  based  upon  a  long,  study  of  the 
trend  of  invention  and  industrial 
progress,  and  rarely  wanders  into  the 
realms  of  the  imagination.  The  socio- 
logical and  industrial  aspects  of  inven- 
tive progress  interest  the  author  as 
much  as  pure  science  does,  and  his 
book  will  be  found  of  equal  value  to 
the  scientific  student  and  the  student  of 
human  progress.  In  an  introductory 
general  chapter  Mr.  Sutherland  prophe- 
sies that  the  twentieth  century  will  wit- 
ness an  industrial  development  which 
will  throw  the  nineteenth  century  into 
the  shade;  besides  this,  the  new  cen- 
tury will  bring  to  mankind  relief  from 
much  physical  drudgrery  and  improved 
health  through  the  development  of 
hygienic  science.  Considering  Natural 
Power,  the  author  finds  that  the  most 
promising  field  of  development  is  in 
the  improvement  of  wave  and  tide- 
motors.  In  ttje  chapter  on  Ships  he  re- 
turns to  this  subject  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  there  is  every  possibility 
of  the  limited  employment  of  a  motor 
based  upon  the  mode  of  progression 
adopted  by  some  crustaceans — ^the  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  drawing  in  and 
rapidly  ejecting  water. 

Steam  turbines  are  the  "most  clearly 
visible  of  the  revolutionary  agencies  in 
motors,"  and  many  of  the  small  indus- 
tries which  were  crushed  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  dear  steam  eng^ine  will 
be  resuscitated  by  the  cheap  engine, 
and  th'is  in  conjunction  with  the  motor 
driven  by   transmitted   eitctricity  will 
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give  to  the  working  people  compara- 
tive freedom  to  live  where  they  please 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  town  and 
country — the  life  of  factory  towns  will 
no  longer  be  compulsory.  Through 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  traction  en- 
gines and  automobiles  "every  man  will 
become  his  own  engineer"  on  journeys 
of  less  than  twenty  miles;  tracks  for 
automobiles  will  connect  every  town, 
and  travel  will  be  greatly  simplified  by 
the  partial  elimination  of  time-tables. 
In  agriculture  there  is  prophesied  a 
great  advance  in  artificial  stimulation 
of  growth  and  in  the  lightening  of  farm 
labor,  while  the  home  is  to  be  lighted, 
cooled,  and  heated  by  electricity,  which  . 
is  also  to  do  the  cooking  and  perform 
an  endless  variety  of  household  duties. 
It  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  con- 
tents of  even  one  of  the  fourteen  chap- 
ters in  the  volume;  we  have  indicated 
the  nature  of  its  contents  and  recom- 
mend the  book  for  further  perusal  by 
^ose  who  would  enjoy  a  glimpse  into 
the  future  of  scientific  achievement  and 
industrial  advance  through  the  employ- 
ment of  the  products  of  the  inventor^s 
brain. 

4> 

Angttstns  J.  C.  Hare 

Tt*  SUrf  tfUy  W-  By  Augustvs  J.  C.  Habb 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  Cloth,  pp.  672—611.  I7.50.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Imagine  a  refined  and  purified  Baede- 
ker, with  a  dash  of  Pepys,  and  a  dis- 
tinct flavor  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  there 
you  have  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare's  "Story 
of  a  Quick  Life."  It  is  a  rambling  ac- 
count of  the  author's  travels  and  visits 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  with 
many  pertinent  letters  and  altogether 
too  many  impertinent  ghost  stories 
sprinkled  through  the  narrative.  Mr. 
Hare  has  written  several  useful  hand- 
books for  travelers,  "Walks  in  Rome," 
"Walks  in  Naples,"  and  walks  in  sev- 
eral other  interesting  places  where  peo- 
ple may  be  expected  to  indulge  in  that 
form  of  exercise.  The  descriptive  ma- 
terial in  the  present  series  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  extent  of  his  travels  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  As  an 
expert  witness  on  the  quality  of  enter- 
tainment furnished  at  English  country 
homes,  Mr.  Hare  is  without  a  peer,  as 
he  seems  to  have  visited  at  all  of  them 
and  to  have  met  every  one  in  England 
at  all  worth  meeting. 

The  earlier  volumes  excited  a  great 
deal  of  adverse  criticism,  and  some  of 
the  reviewers  dealt  very  severely  with 
the  inoflFensive  author.  "Literary 
valet,"  "beast,"  "a  prodigious  nui- 
sance,"" March  Hare,"  were  some  of 
the  gentle  characterizations.  But,  real- 
ly, it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  be  so 
serious  or  so  severe  with  such  a  book. 
Of  course,  if  a  reviewer  is  forced  to  read 
two  volumes  of  that  sort  of  thing  at  a 
sitting,  he  has  ample  reason  for  dis- 
grust  with  the  author  who  has  brought 
such  a  hard  fate  upon  him.  Taken  in 
large  doses  "The  Story  of  a  Quick 
,  Life"  is  certainly  tiresome,  but  few 
people  need  to.,  take  it  that  way.  To 
many  people  an  occasional  dip  into  its 
pages  will  be  even  refreshing.  Some  of 
the  anecdotes  arc  pithy  and  new,  and, 


barring  a  naive  conceit,  the  style  is 
agreeable. 

If  it  had  been  written  at  any  other 
time  than  the  present,  the  endless  gos- 
sipy details  might  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Hare  wrote  as  did  Pepys  and 
Evelyn,  for  sheer  love  of  writing.  But 
alasl  in  these  degenerate  days  of  pub- 
lishers and  printing  presses,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  scribe  had 
one  eye  on  the  imminent  printer  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  innocent  note  taking. 

One  can  imagine  that  the  time  will 
come  when  such  books  will  even  have 
a  value  as  a  contemporaneous  com- 
mentary on  men  and  matters  of  the 
day,  and  even  now  the  unprejudiced 
mind  is  moved  to  admire  Mr.  Hare's 
industry  in  writing  the  series  and  cour- 
age in  allowing  it  to  be  published. 

* 

Briefer  Notices 

The  argument  pursued  in  "Aspects 
of  Revelation,"  by  Dr.  Chauncey  B. 
Brewster,  is  not  original  nor  is  there 
new  treatment  of  the  subject.  This, 
however,  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  a  work  which  is  unexcelled  in  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  breadth,  and 
lucidity  and  clearness  of  exposition. 
That  which  Calderwood,  Fiske,  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  numbeVless  other  writers 
have  termed  evolution  Dr.  Brewster 
terms  "revelation."  Instead  of  a  grad- 
ual "evolution"  through  inor£:anic  to 
organic  nature,  thence  to  man  and 
from  man  to  Christ  and  God,  we  have  a 
progressive  "revelation"  of  the  spiritual 
significance  back  of  all  phenomena, 
which  revelation  has  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  personality,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  the  affinity  of  man  with  the 
infinite.  The  author  is  in  accord  with 
other  writers  along  the  same  line,  but 
breaks  sharply  from  the  views  of  Kant, 
Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer  by  de- 
claring that  while  we  cannot  "compre- 
hend" we  may  "apprehend"  God.  It 
seems,  however,  that  this  is  a  crucial 
point  in  all  arguments  of  this  kind,  and 
the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  must  remain  unbridged.  If 
God  exists  only  in  relations  and  in 
time  and  space,  he  is  limited  and  finite, 
but  we  know  that  the  supreme  cause 
must  be  unlimited  and  infinite.  We  can 
not  comprehend  or  apprehend  except  in 
relations,  and  it  must  of  necessity  fol- 
low that  we  can  not  know  God.  The 
argrument  in  our  judgment  must  rest 
upon  assumption,  and  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  dismiss  the  assumption 
the  case  is  strong  and  convincing;  for 
those  who  can  not  pass  the  assumption 
the  refuge  is  in  agnosticism.  (Cloth, 
pp.  275.  Long^mans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

"Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  by  Charles 
Felton  Pidgin,  has  its  chief  merit  in  be- 
ing a  correct  presentation  of  rustic  New 
England  life.  The  book  has  a  true  vein 
of  humor,  much  native  shrewdness,  a 
clever  portrayal  of  diaracter  and  situa- 
tion, and  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  fun-provoking  incident  and  dialogue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  largely 
made  up  of  commonplace  discussion, 
trivial  gossip,  inconsequential  incident. 


and  it  has  an  insistent  flavor  of  unre- 
deemed provincialism.  Again,  the  great 
length  of  the  book  is  not  justified  by 
theme  or  treatment  (Cloth,  pp.  586, 
$1.50.  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

Walford  Davis  Green's  "William 
Pitt,  Eari  of  Chatham"  (Heroes  of  the 
Nation  series)  is  a  model  of  what  a 
popular  biography  should  be.  It  is 
distinctly  a  work  of  scholarship,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  dry  page  in  it.  It 
gives  not  only  a  clear,  well-balanced, 
and  unprejudiced  life  of  the  statesman, 
but,  as  well,  a  parliamentary  history  of 
almost  the  entire  eighteenth  century, 
and  there  is  no  period  of  England's 
history  which  is  more  interesting  to 
Americans  than  this  one  is.  (Qoth, 
pp.  391,  $1-50.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  re- 
cent popularity  of  certain  examples  of 
homely  literature  will  be  slow  to  fore- 
cast the  reception  of  "Your  Uncle 
Lew."  To  us  it  seems  to  lack  the  hu- 
mor of  "David  Harum"  and  the  sin- 
cerity  of  "Eben  Holden,"  and  to  be 
merely  a  story  of  the  commonplace 
bucolic.  (By  Charles  Reginald  Sher> 
lock.  Cloth,  pp.  305.  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Six  tales  of  the  railroad  and  railroad- 
ing, which  have  appeared  in  the  last 
year  or  two  in  McClure's  Magasine,  are 
now  published  in  book  form  by  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.  (Cloth,  pp.  183, 
SO  cents.)  Elmore  Elliot  Peake,  F.  B. 
Tracy,  Frank  H.  Spearman,  William 
McLeod  Raine,  and  James  A.  Hill  are 
the  contributors.  The  publishers  de- 
serve credit  for  bringing  out  the  .jO' 
mance  and  drama  of  railroading  in  a 
form  unknown  before. 

Note. — ^The  notice  of  "Queen  Vic- 
toria, 1819-1901,"  by  Richard  R, 
Holmes  (Public  Opinion,  May  16) 
stated  that  the  publisher  is  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  pub' 
lish  this  book. 
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He 

If  I  were  Pierpont  Morgan 

And  you  were  Hetty  Green, 
We'd  corner  all  the  bowers, 
We'd  make  the  sunshine  ours. 

And  I  would  crown  you  queen 
Upon  a  throne  of  flowers, 
If  I  were  Pierpont  Morgan 
And  you  were  Hetty  Green. 

SHE 

If  you  were  Pierpont  Morgan 

And  I  were  Hetty  Green, 
In  dismal  days  and  sunny 
We'd  just  keep  making  money 

And  stacking  it  between 
Our  happy  selves,  my  honey. 
If  you  were  Pierpont  Morgan 
And  I  were  Hetty  Green. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


One  Decisira  Which  Could  Not  Be 
Reversed 

Judge   G for  a  long   time  had 

been  the  dispenser  of  justice  in  one  of 
the  judicial  district  courts  in  the  early 
days  of  Nebraska.  His  popularity  with 
his  constituents  was  mainly  due  to  his 
Populistic  orations  from  the  bench,  to- 
gether with  his  well-known  aversion  to 
regular  form  and  precedent  in  legal 
procedure,  especially  in  criminal  cases. 
His  zealousness  in  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers overshadowed  his  judicial  judg- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  his  cases 
were  almost  without  exception  reversed 
by  the  supreme  court  for  errors  both 
large  and  small.  For  this  undue  inter- 
ference with  his  prerogatives  the  judge 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  that  august  body. 

In  one  of  the  more  remote  counties 
of  his  district  the  inhabitants  had  been 
relieved  of  many  horses  by  some  mali- 
cious minded  persons  who  had  been  sys- ' 
tematically  engaged  in  their  avocation 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
state  and  contrary  to  a  certain  kx  non 
scripta  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided by  the  court  of  Judge  Lynch, 
who    exercised  concurrent  jurisdiction 

with  Judge  G The  horse  thieves 

were  apprehended,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof,  on  the  morning  of 
Judge  G 's  arrival  a  throng  of  spec- 
tators was  witnessing  the  last  rites 
over  the  three  ghastly  forms  dangling 
from  the  trestlework  of  a  nearby 
bridge.  Judge  G —  was  conspicuously 
present,  and  his  face  bore  one  of  those 
intense  grins  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  pleasure  or  to  anger.  He 
seemed  to  be  restraining  himself  with 
great  difliculty  from  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings — whether  of  approval  or  con- 


demnation no  one  knew.  It  was  soon 
(discovered,  however,  when  he  was  ap- 
proached by  the  minister  of  the  town, 
whose  countenance  bespoke  his  re- 
ligious disapproval  of  the  lynching. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  judge? 
Is'nt  it  awful?"  inquired  the  minister 
with  solemn  indignation. 

"What  do  I  think  of  it?"  quickly  re- 
sponded the  judge,  as  if  glad  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  vent  to  his  pent-up 

feelings,     "ft's  all  right,  by  ,  sir! 

What  do  I  think  of  it?"  he  repeated 

with  emphasis;   "I  think,  by ,  sir, 

no  d d  supreme  court  will  ever  re- 
verse that  decision;  that's  what  I  think 
of  it!" — Green  Bag. 


My  Head 

My  head  is  like  a  Factory, 

The  Windows  are  my  eyes; 
The  Furnace  is  my  mouth — ^you  see 

I  feed  it  meats  or  pies. 

And  when  its  Hunger  I  appease 
My  Head'  will  do  its  share. 

Sometimes    producing    Rhymes    like 
these 
And  sometimes  only  Hair. 

^  — Butler      Brannan,      in     Leslies 

Monthly. 


Baseball  Reporting 
A  neater  article  of  the  National  bad 
never  been  put  up  on  the  home  grounds, 
and  when  the  visitors  picked  up  the 
stick  in  the  final  with  the  tally  standing 
2-2,  everybody  from  the  oldest  fan  to 
the  younger  paper  seller  was  standing 
on  his  seat  and  yelling  to  the  local  slab 
artist  to  serve  up  his  choicest  assort- 
ment of  round-house  benders,  and  keep 
whatever  g^y  was  handling  the  ash  piv- 
oting at  delusions.  The  twirler  was 
up  to  the  business  and  laid  'em  over  so 
fast  that  the  receiving  end  of  the  bat- 
tery, who  wears  a  bird  cage  and  liver 
pad,  looked  as  if  he  were  shelling  peas. 
The  first  two  victims  only  tore  rents  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  the  third  guy  con- 
nected and  laid  off  a  flaming  gjasser 
which  would  have  made  a  projectile  from 
a  13-inch  g:un  look  like  a  bean  bag  tossed 
from  one  baby  to  another.  The  man 
on  the  difficult  corner  was  right  there, 
though,  and  flagged  the  horse-hide  pill 
with  his  sinister  talon,  assisting  it  over 
to  the  initial  hassock  in  such  short 
order  that  someone  yelled  derisively, 
"That  fellow  runs  like  an  Orange  street 
automobubble."  The  home  aggrega- 
tion came  to  the  bat.  Every  one  was 
confident  that  they  were  going  to  pound 
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the  sphere  around  the  lot,  but  the  op- 
posing team  ran  in  a  new  guy  with  a 
slow  south  wing,  and  before  they  were 
onto  the  fact  that  they  were  not  put- 
ting the  willow  onto  the  yarn  as  they 
had  expected  there  were  two  men 
down  and  two  strikes  on  the  next  guy. 
But,  oh,  Phoebe!  on  the  next  delivery 
he  became  the  father  of  a  bouncing 
swat  which  landed  in  the  last  row  of 
potatoes  in  the  outer  garden  and  en- 
abled him  to  press  down  three  buttons 
and  scratch  the  rubber.  "Did  the  crowd 
go  wild?  Say,  did  you  ever  see  a  game 
of  ball?"— yofe  Record. 


The  Old  Tale 

[inspired    by    MR.    RUOYARD    KIPLING'S 

latest  criue.] 
San  Francisco,  Gal., 
April  19,  1901. 
Editors    Argonaut:     The    enclosed 
clipping  was  sent  me  with  the  request 
that  I  turn  it  over  to  the  Argonaut  for 
publication.    It  is  by  the  editor  of  the 
Yokohama  Gasette.  A. 

His  Hand  was  still  on  his  Windbag — 

his  Pen  was  going  apace; 
Conceit  lit  up  the  Outlines  of  his  round 

and  chubby  Face; 
Snug  in   his   ink-splashed  Ann-chair, 

Author  of  many  Crimes, 
Serene   in  his   Self-satisfaction,   Great 

Kipling  wrote  to  the  Timts. 

And  He  wrote  the  Old,  Old  Story,  the 
Tale  of  a  Thousand  Years, 

The  Tale  that  suggests  so  clearly  the 
length  of  the  Author's  Ears; 

He  used  up  his  Capitals  freely.  He  tor- 
tured the  Tongue  of  the  Queen, 

And  He  grinned  as  He  thought  of  the 
Northland  Gold  to  come  from 
those  Editors  Keen. 

And  He  spake:  "'Tis  a  Glorious  Leg- 
end, This  Tale  of  a  Thousand 
Years, 

And  it's  easy  enough  to  write  it,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Gazetteers; 

For  I  look  up  the  index  of  places,  and 
take  the  hard  names  Folk  like 
best, — 

Brogabri,  Leeuwin,  and  Kaikouras, 
and  Northland  and  Southland  and 
West.      .    . 

"I  sing  of  the  White  Man's  Burden 

and  of  Lands  across  the  Sea, 
(And  every  blessed  Line  I  write  is  a 

Guinea  more  to  me); 
Like  a  Gold-scenting  vulture  you  sawr 

Me  in  the  Track  of  the  Transvaal 

War, 
And  I've  Tcippled*  the  Universe  over, 

from  the  Pole  to  the  Austral  Star. 

"I  babble  of  Five  Free  Nations  and 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows, 
(You    ask    what    I    mean    by    those 

phrases  —  oh,    the    mischief    only 

knows!) 
I  know  that  they  come  in  handy  when 

stumped  for  appropriate  rhymes. 
And  Sense — why,  man,  they're  intended 

for  the  readers  of  the  Times." 

E.  R.  T. 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,    MAY  2? 

Domestic— The  United  States  su- 
preme court  decided  all  but  two  of  the 
insular  test  suits,  sustaining  the  policy 
of  the  government;  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff  act  was  declared  to  be  constitu- 
tional, but  it  was  held  that  duties  col- 
lected prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act 

were  illegal  and  must  be  refunded 

The  Presbyterian  general  assembly 
adopted  by  practically  a  unanimous 
vote  a  resolution  providing  for  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  statement  of  the  faith 
of  the  denomination  to  be  presented  to 

the  assembly The  five  cadets  who 

were  dismissed  from  West  Point  called 
upon  Secretary  of  War  Root  at  Wash- 
ington; Mr.  Root  has  approved  the 
dismissal  of  Cadets  Vernon  and  Perry. 

Foreign. — ^The  repressive  measures 
adopted  by  the  Indian  govemme  t  in 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
plague  in  the  Punjab  have  so  irritated 
the  natives  that  a  wholesale  relaxation 
of  the  regulations  has  been  ordered  — 
The  Venezuelan  government  is  alarmed 
by  the  news  that  a  new  revolution  is 
being  prepared  on  the  Colombian  fron- 
tier, with  the  assistance  of  the  Colom- 
bian government;  the  leader  of  this 
new  movement  is  General  Rangel  Gar- 

bira The     duke     and     duchess     of 

Cornwall  and  York  landed  at  Sydney, 

Australia The    latest    census   places 

the  population  of  Australasia  at  4,550,- 
651,  an  increase  of  740,756  since  the 
previous  census. 

TUESDAY,    MAY   28 

Domestic.  —  The  Cuban  constitu- 
tional convention  by  a  vote  of  15  to  14 
accepted  with  conditions  the  Piatt 
amendment Dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  Puerto  Rican  merchants  in 
regard  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court The  Presbyterian  general  as- 
sembly adjourned  its  annual  session  in 
Philadelphia,  after  another  wrangle 
over  the  question  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  revision  committee  and  denun- 
ciation of  the  canteen. 

Foreign. — Commandant  Kritzinger's 
invaders  of  Cape  Colony  have  moved 
toward  the  northeast  to  elude  British 

columns It    is    reported    that    Boer 

representatives  have  made  an  appeal 
for  arbitration  to  The  Hague  tribunal. 
...  It  has  been  decided  by  the  president 
of  the  Venezuelan  supreme  court  that 
that  body  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Ber- 

mudez  asphalt  company's  case The 

German  quarter  of  Peking  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese  experi- 
mentally for  a  fortnight. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29 

Domestic. — Onderdonk,     McClellan. 


and  Dady  bid  over  $13,000,000  for  a 
contract  to  construct  sanitary  works  at 

Havana A      commissary      sergeant 

was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment at   Manila Special  dispatches 

from  many  parts  of  the  country  show 
that  the  weather  for  May  has  been  un- 
usually cool  and  rainy  in  many  places, 
and  that  exceptional  conditions  prevail 
almost  everywhere.... The  Confederate 
veterans'  association  at  Memphis  re- 
elected General  John  B.  Gordon  com- 
mander-in-chief  A  Washington  dis- 
patch states  that  China  was  induced  to 
submit  to  the  terms  of  the  powers  by  a 
threat  to  add  $1,000,000  a  day  to  the 
indemnity  if  not  accepted  after  June  I. 
. . .  Nearly  two  hundred  deaths  from  bu- 
bonic plague  occurred  in  Hong-Kong 
in  the  week  ending  May  25;  a  possible 
case  was  reported  from  a  suburb  of 
London. .  ..According  to  a  report  of 
British  losses  a  sharp  action  has  taken 

place  near  Standerton The  Russian 

council  of  ministers  has  rejected  the 
proposal  for  conscription  in  Finland 
made  by  the  minister  of  war;  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir,  the  czar's  uncle,  voted 
with  the  majority. 

THURSDAY,   MAY   30 

Domestic. — ^The  president  and  his 
party  returned  to  Washington  from 
their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast;  Mrs. 
McKinley,  though  weak  and  fatigued, 
was  said  to  have  stood  the  journey 
well An  important  conference  on  re- 
lations with  Cuba  was  held  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  Secretary  Root  and 
Senators  O.  H.  Piatt  and  Spooner;  no 
modification  of  the  Piatt  amendment 
will  be  accepted  by  the  administration. 
. .  .The  hall  of  fame  of  New  York  uni- 
versity was  opened  with  interesting 
ceremonies,  and  the  various  tablets 
were  unveiled  by  representatives  of 
patriotic,  historical,  and  educational  so- 
cieties; Senator  Depew  was  the  orator 
of  the  day. 

Foreign. — The  German  minister  at 
Peking  confirms  the  report  that  China 
has  agreed  to  pay  4  per  cent  on  the  in- 
demnity of  450,000,000  taels;  this,  it  is 
believed  in  London,  removes  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  evacuation   of  Peking 

and  the  return  of  the  court Charles 

V.  Stanford's  English  opera,  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  for  the  first 
time An  official  order  prohibits  Ar- 
menians who  are  naturalized.  Ameri- 
cans or  Russians  from  entering  Tur- 
key.... Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her 
consort  arrived  at  Potsdam  as  guests 

of    the    emperor    of    Germany The 

Pan-Germans  in  the  reichsrath,  in  op- 


posing the  canal  bill,  forced  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  sitting  by  disorderly  tac- 
tics  Count  William  von   Bismarck, 

brother  of  the  famous  chancellor, 
is    dead. 

FRIDAY,    MAY    3I 

Domestic. — The  president  and  cabi- 
net decided  that  the  action  of  the  Cu- 
ban convention  was  not  a  "substantial" 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Piatt 
amendment. ...Governor  McSweeney, 
of  South  Carolina,  wrote  to  Senators 
Tillman  and  McLaurin  that  he  will  not 
accept  their  resigrnations;  in  view  of 
this  declaration  Senator  McLaurin  says 
he  will  withdraw  his  resignation,  if 
withdrawal  is  requested. ...More  than 
1,000  machinists  struck  in  Chicago  for 
the  nine-hour  day;  the  allied  trades 
organization  has  threatened  to  declare 
a  sympathy  movement. 

Foreign. — ^The  German  government 
has    chartered    thirteen    steamers    to 

bring  home  the  troops  in  China A 

society  to  aid  German  Jews  has  been 
founded  in  Berlin,  similar  to  the  organ- 
ization founded  in  France  and  England. 
. . .  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  publishes 
another  attack  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  Count  von  Biilow,  associating  the 
emperor  with  the  imperial  chancellor 
in  the  attack. 

SATURDAY,    JUNE    I 

Domestic. — Secretary  Hay  decided 
that   passports  should  be  granted   to 

Filipinos Senator  Morgan's  plan  to 

place  all  offices  in  Alabama  in  control 
of  Democrats  is  arousing  opposition. 
. .  .The  Washington  Traction  and  Elec- 
tric company  defaulted  payment  on  its 
bond  interest;    much  of  the  stock  is 

owned   in    New   York The   United 

States  forces  have  been  ordered  to  re- 
main in  Cuba  until  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted  without  modi- 
fications  Senator  Tillman  refused  to 

withdraw  his  resignation,  and  made 
public  a  letter  to  Governor  McSweeney, 
saying  the  latter  transcended  his  au- 
thority in  refusing  to  accept  it. 

Foreign. — General  Tobias  Smit  and 
De  Wet,  the  secretary  of  General  Louis 
Botha,  arrived  at  Standerton,  Transvaal 
Colony,  within  the  British  lines,  but 
nothing  is  known  by  the  public  of  their 
mission.  .  .  .Twenty -two  Americans, 
members  of  the  delegation  of  the  New 
York  chamber  of  commerce,  visited 
Windsor  castle,  where  they  met  and 
talked  with  King  Edward  and  Queen 

Alexandra Queen    Helen    of    Italy 

g^ave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

SUNDAY,    JUNE   2 

Domestic. — Seiior  Michael  Gener, 
candidate  of  the  Nationalist  party,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Havana;  the  Nation- 
alists elected  eighteen  members  of  the 
Municipal  council,  the  Republicans 
four,  and  the  Democrats  two. 

Foreign. — Two  anarchists  at  Madrid 
suspected  of  plotting  to  kill  the  minis- 
ters were  released There  was  a  riot 

in  the  camp  of  the  Dublin  fusiliers  at 

Shorndiffe,  England The  revolution 

in  San  Domingo  has  been  crushed,  the 
leaders  having  been  shot  or  imprisoned. 
. . .  On  account  of  the  recently  imposed 
export  duties  vessels  are  unable  to  se- 
cure cargoes  at  Columbian  ports. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  Bntiness  Situation 

gelectad  and  Condanted  for  Pdbuc  OnxiOM 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Omm'i  Avinv,  New  York,    Juoe  x. 

While  tiie  weather  in  the  east  has 
hampered  distributive  trade  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  week,  rendering 
the  season  in  some  lines  rather  unsatis- 
factory, the  west  and  south  report  un-i 
changed  conditions,  with  operation; 
well  up  to  the  recent  average.  It  is  ibi 
season  when  crop  damage  rumors  are 
always  heard,  and  th^  hpve  come{i)om 
many  quarters,  but  probably  in  lal-gl 
part  owe  their  origin  to  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  as  yet  to  cause  any 
modification  of  the  general  estimates 
made  recently.  The  labor  situation  is  a 
little  brighter.  Many  strikes  have  been 
settled,  and  others  are  expected  to  ter- 
minate shortly. 

BrmdHrHft,  New  York,  Jnoe  i 

Unseasonable  weather  has  been  the 
key  of  the  general  situation  this  week, 
discouraging  as  it  has  been  to  retail 
trade  in  the  cities  and  country  districts 
alike  and  retarding  the  growth  of  most 
crops,  but  particularly  corn  and  oats  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  country  and 
cotton  at  the  south.  Apart  from  these 
features,  the  week  has  been  without 
much  change  except  that  a  rather  bet- 
ter spirit  has.  been  visible  in  the  indus- 
trial situation  and  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  settlement  of 
existing  labor  troubles.  The  situation 
in  textiles  has  not  changed  materially, 
except  that  real  conditions  in  Uie  print- 
doth  market  have  been  recognized  by  a 
heavy  cut  in  the  price  of  that  product. 
The  steadiness  of  prices  is  still  a  feature, 
the  cereals  being  as  high  or  slightly 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  as  much  owing 
to  bad  crop  reports  from  abroad  as  to 
tales  of  dry  weather  damage  in  the 
northwest  to  wheat  and  too  cool 
weather  for  com  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Cotton  is  higher  in  the  face  of 
large  receipts  and  reports  of  slow  trade, 
because  the  prospect  as  to  the  near 
months,  particularly  July,  is  still  doubt- 
ful, and  owing  to  covering  by  the  short 
interest  in  that  and  the  succeeding 
month.  The  crop  is  at  least  two  weeks 
late,  but  the  acreage  will  probably  be 
from  s  to  10  per  cent  larger,  some  of 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  lost,  but  still 
leaving  a  comfortable  margin  of  in- 
crease, providing  warm  forcing  weather 
succeeds  shortly. 

IKON    AND    STeIl 

"  As  for  some  time  past,  new  business 
in  iron  and  steel  is  small,  while  pro- 
duction on  orders  is  at  the  maximum. 
Steel  billets  are  temporarily  scarce  and 
50  cents  higher,  while  Bessemer  pig  is 


dull  and  off  25  cents.  Southern  iron  is 
dull  and  weak,  and  present  quotations 
could  be  cut  50  cents  if  business  were 
offered.  Finished  products  are  gen- 
erally strong,  and  the  mills  are  still 
crowded  with  business.  Rail  mills  have 
a  season's  output  guaranteed,  the  wire 
mills  are  pushed  with  orders,  and  bar 
and  plate  production  is  reported  sold 
ahead.  Rumors  of  advance  to  come 
after  July  i  are  heard,  but  nothing  tan- 
gible offers  in  this  respect  with  new 
business  in  such  small  volume. 

WHEAT  AND  COXN 

Wheat  prices  have  advanced  i  to  2 
cents  per  bushel,  according  to  delivery 
periods.  The  strength  has  been  large- 
ly due  to  fears  of  crop  damage  rather 
than  to  any  substantial  evidence  that 
injury  has  been  already  done.  Export 
demand  for  wheat  is  moderate,  but  the 
clearances  for  the  week,  including  flour, 
have  exceeded  4,000,000  bushels.  The 
interior  movement  is  fair,  but  not  large, 
and  stocks  are  being  steadily  reduced. 
Continued  bad  crop  reports  from  Ger- 
many have  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  prices,  as  have  also  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports from  Argentina  since  January  i 
have  been  less  than  22,000,000  bushels 
as  against  over  45,000,000  bushels  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Com  prices  are  ${  to  ^  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  higher  for  the  week.  The  crop 
was  planted  late  and  needs  hot,  moist 
weather,  instead  of  the  dry,  cool 
weather  which  has  recently  prevailed 
in  the  west.    Export  demand  is  light. 

STAPJLE  PRICES 

^V  31.  igoi.    ttmf  31, 190a 

W;««»(No.«red  8,Hc  79KC. 

Com.  No.  3  mixed    49«c.  tac. 

Oat-t,  Mo.  3  mued. 33c.  a6c. 

Flour,  Minn,  pateot ^15  13.85 

LarJ,  choice  8^5  y,,o 

Pork,  mess       ,5.75  ,2.50 

Beef,  nams x9>5o  ao.oo 

ll<!3r,  lamily ji.oo  18.75 

c:->ir>;e,  Vo.  7Kio />6Kc.  joim- 

Molasses,  o  k.  prime.. •••         44c  44c 

Siij.ir     -.anulated oS-SSe-  -05.400. 

Iro  1,  No.  I  foundry is-so  «i>oo 

i'.r'''      „*-y^  ♦•«> 

i>n       38.00  aa.75 

< 'oopcr,  Lake  ingot 17.00  10.7s 

Cotton,  mid.  uplands .08K  ^K 

Print  cloths ^x%  .03H 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

The  movement  of  cotton  has  con- 
tinued large  for  the  season,  but  prices 
have  advanced  ^  of  a  cent,  owing  to 
uncertainty  about  the  outcome  of  the 
speculation  in  July  deliveries  and  on 
account  of  conflicting  crop  advices. 
The  department  of  agriculture  esti- 
mates the  area  planted  in  cotton  this 
season  as  27,532,000  acres,  an  increase 
of  2,110,000  acres  (8.3  per  cent)  over 
that  of  last  year.  The  cotton  goods 
trade  has  continued  quiet.     The  wool 


trade  has  been  qu'  t,  but  manufacturers 
have  shown  mon  interest  in  domestic 
merino  fleeces  (which  at  raling  prices 
can  not  be  displaced,  over  the  tariff 
wall,  by  any  foreign  grown  wools), 
while  less  demand  has  been  noted  for 
coarse  wools,  in  which  there  is  suc- 
cessful competition  from  South  Ameri- 
ca notwithstanding  the  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound. 

RAILWAY  BASNINGS 

Earnings  continue  to  reflect  general 
trade  activity,  gross  returns  for  May 
thus  far  reported  showing  a  gain  of  9.6 
per  cent  over  last  year  and  26  per  cent 
over  1899. 

FAILURES 

Business  failures  during  the  past 
week  according  to  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
numbered  148,  against  160  last  year. 

4> 

Pinaadal 

ammtrcTal  »mJ  Pinaneial  ChromUh,  New  York 
June  I 

TBI  KONXY   KARKET 

Influenced  by  the  improved  condition 
of  bank  reserves,  rates  for  money  on 
the  stock  exchange  have  ruled  easier 
this  week  and  loans  on  call  have  been 
'made  at  4  per  cent  and  at  2  per  cent, 
averaging  about  3  per  cent.  Banks  and 
trost  companies  have  loaned  at  3  per 
cent  as  the  minimum.  Time  contracts 
ate  freely  offered,  but  the  inquiry  seems 
chi  1y  to  be  for  long  periods  beyond 
foui  months.  Rates  are  4  per  cent  for 
sixty  to  ninety  days  and  4@4J4  per 
cent  for  four  to  six  months  on  good 
mixed  stock  exchange  collateral.  Com- 
mercial paper  is  in  a  little  better  sup- 
ply, and  at  the  same  time  the  demand 
is  increasing  not  only  locally  but  from 
the  interior.  Rates  are  3?4@4  PC 
cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  endorsed 
bills  receivable,  4@454  per  cent  for 
prime,  and  5@6  per  cent  for  good  four 
to  six  months'  single  names. 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE. 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  firm  this  week,  though  not  very 
active,  and  the  inquiry  early  in  the 
week  was  chiefly  for  cable  transfers  in- 
cident to  the  pending  semi-monthly 
settlement  and  also  to  the  Russian  loan 
negotiation.     The  market  closed  with 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

37  and  39  Pine  Street,  New  Toik. 
State  aad  James  Streets,  Alb—y. 

INVESTMENT     SECURITIBa 

GARFIELD  NATIONAL  BANK. 

ad  StTMt  and  <tb  Anmi.,  Hew  Teik. 

CAPITAL,     ...    $1,000,000 

SURPLUS,    ...       1,000,000 

W.  H.  OmusBxns,  Tntt.      Cati.  W.  Mom,  Vlm-Pni^ 

R,  W.  Pool,  Catbier.     W.h.DoooLtta,  AmftOUUm. 

Director*: 

JamMB.  BrMlin.  Chas.  T.  WIIK  JamM  tfeOotehtta. 
ObarlM  W' MoiM.  W.  B.  a«Ub«B«i.  Bmttj  r.  Mtatt, 
Morgan  J.  0'Bri.n. 

Hammond,  Wright  &  Co., 


84  ADAMS  STREET,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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"VTOUR    dealer    in    lamp- 
chimneys — what    does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can't  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth' s 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass" 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  '*  Index "  describes  alt  lamps  and  their 
fr«ptr  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  sixe  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  iu 


Address 


Hacbbth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


\{5iv 


RHEUMATISM 
*N»  GOUT. 


Intheinflammatoryform  relief  Is  soon  obtained 
or  toe  use  of  Lavllle*  Liquor  and  bv  persistent 
use  of  Layllles  Pills  the  recurring  attadcs  can  be 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  giving  full  information  sent  free  by 

B.  FOUQBRA  &  CO., 
M.S840  Hortk  William  Street.  Hevr  loit. 


Portable  Electric  Fans 

FROM    $1.75    VP. 


When  writing  fiur  catalogne  send  ftir  the  remarkaUo 
success 

"Electric    Light    Home" 

AND 

"  How  to  Make  an  Electric  Fan  ** 

Price,  Teh  Cents.  Postpaid. 
Every  one  should  learn  all  about  the  fescinatioe 
business  protession  Eleotrloity  which,  althoum 
practically  in  its  infancy,  now  oflers  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  practical  and  intellectual  advancement,  and 
becomes  the  basis  of  all  modern  science  and  industry. 
That  you  may  acquire  instruction  in  comprehensive 
laneuage.  simple,  explicit,  and  direct,  I  recommend 
my  little  book,  which  in  plain  langiinse  TecvcKes 
Electricity.  (I'^e  third  and  fourth  editions  sold 
cot  in  ten  weeks).  Fifth  edition  now  ready  and  mailed 
for  ten  cents.  Five  Medals  received  in  Europe  and 
America.    Address, 

JAS.  H.  MASON,  Inventor. 
153  Nmmu  Streets  Naw  Yoric  GVeg, 

BSTABUSHBO  1886, 

BRENTiUI»^  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 

FOB  Xblr  BOOK.   I<OYSKS; 

ComiMUM—Dsefnl— Adequate.    19e.  per  ytnr,  jmtpnUi 
BBBHTANO'B.  «1    Dalen  Bq.,  New  York 


long  at  4-85@4-85K>  short  at  4-88}<@ 
A.'S&ya,  and  cables  4.89^4.89^.  Com- 
mercial on  banks,  4.84^(g!4.84^,  and 
documents  for  payment  4.84(§)4.85J4- 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

There  have  been  a  number  of  devel- 
opments the  past  week,  but  chiefly  of 
little  direct  influence  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket, though  altogether  they  have  served 
to  give  strength  to  the  tone  and  impart 
a  little  character  to  the  volume  of  the 
transactions.  A  conspicuous  incident, 
relating  to  th.e  railroad  department  of 
our  industries,  has  been  the  vote  of  the 
governing  committee  of  the  stock  ex- 
change to  list  June  10  the  $100,000,000 
Union  Pacific  convertible  4  per  cent 
gold  bonds  and  the  publication  of  the 
papers  connected  with  the  application. 
We  are  able  now  to  confirm  the  an- 
nouncement that  an  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  interests 
has  been  agreed  upon,  the  eflect  of 
which  will  be  to  continue  the  present 
management  in  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Another  occurrence  which  has 
caused  comment  has  been  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  stock  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

The  total  bank  clearings  of  all  the 
clearing  houses  of  the  United  States 
for  the  week  ending  June  i  have  been 
$1,875,670,167,  against  $2,220,544,426  last 
week  and  $1,381,299,487  the  correspon- 
ding week  last  year. 

Our  Credit  Balance  Abrvad 

Chicago  (III.)  EkmtlMt  Pott 

According  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper the  leading  bankers  of  the  finan- 
cial center  do  not  share  the  belief  of 
"the  man  in  the  street"  that  the  United 
States  has  at  the  present  moment  a 
heavy  credit  balance  abroad.  This  be- 
lief is  based  on  the  figures  of  our  for- 
eign trade  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  The  exports  of  our  merchandise 
have  exceeded  the  imports  of  commodi- 
ties and  specie  by  several  hundred  mil- 
ions  annually.  The  apparent  balance 
in  our  favor  is  enormous,  and  nobody 
is  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  it  ac- 
tually represents  debt  owed  by  the  old 
world,  chiefly  by  Europe.  Here  is  the 
table  covering  our  foreign  trade  since 
1896: 

Excess 
Imports  Exports  exports 

"897 >7*4.73o,4"  #«,050,903,556  Ja86,a63,i44 

2898 610,040,654  1,331,483,330  615,432,670 

1899 697,148,489  1,337,023,303  529,874,813 

1900 840,941,184  1,394,483,083  544,541,898 

*190I 676,336,943  x,30o,449,248  584,312,306 

*Ten  months 

The  excess  of  exports  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  of  which  but  five  weeks  re- 
main, will  probably  reach  the  tremen- 
dous total  of  $700,000,000.  For  the  five- 
year  period  1897-1901  the  apparent  bal- 
ance in  our  favor  is  nearly  $2,675,000,- 
000,  as  against  a  total  of  but  $599,736,- 
000  for  the  five-year  period  1892-1896. 
The  question  of  interest  from  more 
than  one  standpoint  is  as  to  whether 
any  part  of  the  excess  exists  as  an  ac- 
tual cash  or  banker's  balance. 

It  is  not  true  that  no  account  has 
been  taken   of  freights,   dividends,   in- 


Plastic 
Pictures 

Pictures  with  life  and  realism  in 
them,  with  any  kind  of  a  camera, 
at  any  speed  from  the  slowest  to 
the  fastest,  on  dark  days  or  bright 
days,  in  the  rain,  at  night,  j^you 
use  the  wonderful  new 

BAU5CH  &  LOMB 

PLASTIGMAT/^H? 
LENS 

Supplied  on  all  Cametaa 
All  dealers  sell  them. 
Lens  Booklet  Free: 

Bausch&LombOpt.Co. 

ROCBTESTEB,  BT.  T. 

New  Tork  Chicago 


Soda  Water  in 
Your  Own  Home 

AT  ONE  CENT  A   GLASS 

Yoa  can  have  a  oomplete  Soda  Fotintain  at 
trifling  expense  in  your  home.    Consists  of  a 

SpQ^rklets 

apparatus  for  makini;  all  drinks  sparkling.  It 
fs  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
for  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  as  effectively 
as  though  you  owned  a  ii.ooo  Soda  Fountain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  100,000  country 
homes  we  make  this  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

all-metal  bottle,  with  syphon,  compile 
boxes  of  SPARKLETS,  ten  in  a  box 
bottle  of  Root  Beer  Extract,  pure  synm 
•«         Ginger  Ale       "  " 

"         Vanilla  "  " 

"  Sarsaparilla      "  " 

"  Raspberry        "  •• 

••  Strawberry       "  " 

"  Vichy  Tablets    ,    {40  fo  bottle) 

**         Citrate  Magnesia  Tablets    ** 

Regular  price,      >        -        -     $5  00 
introductory  price  to  the 
first  ico,ooo,    ...      93  00 

Delivered,  expressa^e  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  these 
add  50  cents  for  additional  expressage. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  different  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  your  taste,  at  aver- 
age cost  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

^7*  In  addition  to  making  the  finest  soda  in 
the  world,  SPARKLETS  wiil  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  all  germs  and 
clear  impurities  from  unhealthy  water.  You 
can't  afford  to  be  without  on^  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  or  any  con- 
venient way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
home. 

The  Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Co. 
25th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y*  €^ 


RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

RemarkableTalnesin  fine  soloinstrnments  from 
t50  to  tlO.OQO.  Largest  and  finest  coUection  in 
the  world.  Send  for  new  catalosne  containing 
BioaTaphie8;(ac-eimile  labels;  Ac.  Easy  terms. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  21  Adftms  St...        Chicago. 
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A  CHARMING  BOOK  OP  TRAVEU 

The  Stori  of  a  European  Teur 

By  JULIA  CLARK  HALLAM. 

Profusely  iUostnted.   Second,  revised  and  en- 
larged edition.    lamo.  300  pages,  f  1.50. 

"^  mMt  tuitmblt  companion  io  Batdahtry 

*'/  kAve  /0Hnd  it  net  an  uuy  b*ok  i0  lay  dmn$ 
mtHnUlud" 

Hailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PERKINS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

is  the  most  valuable  asset  a 
manufacturer  can  have,  con- 
sequently the  most  eagerly 
sought  after,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  attain.  Merit  is  its 
sine  qua  non.  No  great 
reputation  was  ever  attained 
undeservedly.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  the  makers 
of  artistic  musical  instru- 
ments.   That  the 

PIANOS 

are  worthy  of  their  great 
reputation  can  hardly  be 
demonstrated  in  an  adver- 
tisement. Our  catalogues 
will  show  this;  or  a  visit  to 
our  warerooms  will  be  still 
more  convincing. 

Masofl&  Hamlin  Co.  Mfrs. 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK      CHICAGO 
Arenta  in  All  Principal  ClUee 

MSWYOKKcmr  wabbroohs,  3*5  WKST  i8th  ST. 


THE    SANITARY    STILL 


OD  j'uui  kiwbrn  atoTt  turolaltOT  plotj  oC 
durtiUvd  acratva  wuvrsl  iriDin^  OoM. 
^mpto   a«  »  UM  kirtU*. 

Bishop  5AMUEL  FALIX>WS, 

St.  pKil'a  church,  Chteaco,  wrtlw;— "U 
la  iBvaloBbls.  We  wonldnot  ^  wlthMt 
ttforany  opnikWatton." 

The  SuHarr  Still  usd  In  tb«  WHITl 

HOCSS.     HWhcat    Rward   Kt  Fmrtit  Kz- 

podtion.  DUUBIUTT  TlfKOVALLED. 

ITOIDCHKAP  AND  FLIMSY  BTILLB. 

WriU  tor  booklri. 

CUPBIGBAPIT  CO., 
M  If.  firetm  Stn-et,  Chiesffo 


PUBLIC    OPINION 

terest,  rent,  and  expenditures  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  by  those  who  have  pointed 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  above 
figures  and  totals.  But  well-informed 
people  hold  that  the  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  apparent  annual  excess 
of  exports  do  not  exceed  $200,000,000. 
If  that  estimate  be  correct,  then  the 
world  still  owes  us  about  $1,675,000,000. 
But  the  New  York  brokers  quoted  by 
the  New  York  newspaper  allege  that 
the  world  owes  us  nothing  and  that  we 
are  actually  borrowing  of  Europe  at 
this  time  instead  of  lending  capital  or 
money  to  any  country.  One  banker 
says:  "Since  about  April  i  some  of  the 
largest  banking  houses  here  having 
dealings  with  Europe  have  drawn  very 
large  amounts  of  sixty  and  sixty-day 
bills  of  exchange,  and  they  are  still 
drawing  them.  These  bills  are  not 
drawn  against  balances  abroad,  but  are 
in  the  nature  of  loan  bills.  Such  bills 
are  regfularly  drawn  every  summer,  but 
this  year  they  began  to  be  drawn  earlier 
than  usual — about  April  i,  although 
usually  they  do  not  begin  to  appear 
until  along  in  May.  If  any  balances  ex- 
isted abroad  the  bills  drawn  would  be 
demand  bills  of  exchange,  not  long 
bills." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  and  other 
financiers  that  the  balance  has  been  set- 
tled by  means  of  American  securities 
returned  to  us  by  European  investors. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  a  steady  out- 
flow of  securities  from  Europe,  and 
especially  from  Great  Britain,  but  can 
it  be  true  that  the  whole  balance  has 
thus  been  wiped  out? 


Various  Topics 

The  o£5cial  estimate  of  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal  in  April  is  3,685,013 
tons,  as  compared  with  an  output  in 
April  last  year  of  3,273,818  tons,  but  as 
compared  with  a  recent  average  month 
by  output  of  about  5,000,000  tons. 

The  London  Daily  Express  says  that 
the  negotiations  which  have  been  going 
on  between  the  Cramps,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Vickers'  Sons  and  Maxim  for  a 
consolidation  of  business  interests  have 
been  successful,  and  that  the  papers  are 
ready  to  be  signed. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  has  is- 
sued a  new  freight  tarilT  to  Mississippi 
river  points,  which  will  be  adopted  by 
other  lines  out  of  New  York,  providing 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  all-rail  and 
rail-and-water  rates  on  west-bound 
shipments.  The  new  tariflF  shows  a  dif- 
ferential over  water  lines  of  10  cents, 
8  cents,  6  cents,  4  cents,  4  and  3  cents 
for  first  to  sixth  classes,  respectively. 

The  monthly  blast-furnace  statistics 
issued  by  the  Iron  Age  show  that  there 
has  been  a  further  expansion  in  the  out- 
put during  April,  the  coke  and  anthra- 
cite furnaces  entering  May  with  the 
enormous  total  capacity  of  293,915  tons 
weekly,  as  compared  with  288,766  tons 
on  April  I.  In  spite  of  this  increase  the 
furnace  stocks  declined  31,000  tons  in 
April,  thus  showing  that  consumption 
was  still  in  excess  of  the  current  make. 
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5^^]  Rest  your 

8Lrms  a.  little ; 
lust  bl  week  or 
two.  Wash  with 
PEARLINE— 
,soalc,  boil,  rinse 
the  clothes — fust 
8ls  directed.  Then  tfo  b«>.clc  to 
the  old  way— soap  and  hdrd  rub- 
bing on  woLshboard.  if  you  are 
willing.  In  any  coLse  you  are 
better  off— you  are  rested,  and 
the  life  of  the  clothes  is  spared 
lust  thaLt  much.  640 
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KODAK" 


Stands  for  all 
that  is  Best  in 
Photographs; 

To  the  perfection  of  KodaR 
construction,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Kodak  mechan- 
ism, to  the  perfection  of 
the  KodaR  lenses,  is  due  the 

triumph  of  Kodakery 


All  kodaks  Load  in  Daylieht  with  our  Tnnsparent 
Film  Cartridges.  Several  styles  use  either  films  or 
plates.  Sixty-four  pa^e  catalogue,  describing  them 
in  detail,  free  at  the  KodaJc  dealcn  or  by  malt. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochestor.  N.  Y 
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MANY    ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  raf^fred  and  never  wilted. 
Very  convenient,  BtyliHh,  economical.    Made  of 
fine  cloth  and  exactly  r«semble  linen    EOod«. 
Tarn  down   colUrs  artt  rerersible    ana    giTe 
double  serTice. 

NO  LAUNDRY  WORK.  - 

When  soiled,  discard.    Ten  Collars    or 
flveimlrf*  ofcafftoSSe.    Bvmall.SOc. 

Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of 
cutfs.    Name  size  and  style. 

Reierslbla  Collar  Co.,  Dapt.  %  Boston. 
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in  a  pianoforte,  as  in  any- 
thing else,  is  governed  by 
price  taken  in  proportion  to 
quality  and  desirability.  We 
have  been  making  pianos  for 
eighteen  years,  long  enough 
to  develop  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  manufacture,  not  long 
enough  to  warrant  our  de- 
manding fictitious  prices. 
Considering  quality  the 
price  of  the 

PIANOS 

is  low,  and  they  are  sold  on 
terms  to  suit  any  reasonable 
credit  requirements. 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO 
A  rente  In  All  Principal  Cities 

KSW  YORK.  CITY    WAJIEROOMS,    3*5    WEST    i8tH    ST. 


'  In  Central  California." 


SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
valleys  in  all  the  State  of  California 
and  is  rapidly  being  developed. 
Stockton  is  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
what  Los  Angeles  is  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. By  any  route  you  want  to 
take  for  California,  you  can  start  best 
over  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections.  Only  four 
days  between  New  York  or  Boston 
and  tho  Pacific  Coast. 


A  copy  of  .Vn.  21  "Kour-Track  Series, '  "Round 
tho  Wor.U  in  »)  Days,"  will  be  eent  Iree.  post- 
paid on  receipt  or  a  portnce  stamp  by  Georire 
H.  Danifis.  General  Passeni;er  Asent,  SfW 
York  Central  Bailroid,  Gmnd  Centr.il  Station. 
New  Tork.  ' 


$25  to  $40  ^•^^s't^r^ 

.at  home  or  traveling.  Let  us  start  tou.  Our 
I ageatB  made  over  $80,000  lasctwu  months  sup- 
,  plying  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  the  Famous 
Robliuon  BatbCablnst. 
75,000  sold  thisyear  by 
agents.  fllOO.OO  Be- 
ward  for  any  case  of 
Rheumatism  that  cant 
be  relieved  or  cured. 

'  diuw*  rlghu.  |t600.00  1b  ffoU 

wUl  ba  slraB  to  mr  bMl  fntt  dnr. 

, ._  .  Ic^tbtojfsz.  ViU* Ibr pwUcalaH 

*«*l«w  TheriMl  Bath  Co^  710  MbnmU,  ToM«,0. 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

A  Race  for  Life 

"It  was  really  a  most  extraordinary, 
not  to  say  mysterious  happening,"  re- 
marked Judge  Crabtree.  'You  see,  I 
was  out  bicycling,  and  coming  along  to 
a  tavern,  I  dismotmted,  leaned  my 
wheel  against  a  tree,  and  went  in  to 
seek  refreshment  I  called  for  a  glass 
of  milk.  I  absorbed  my  milk  and  went 
out.  At  the  door  I  met  another  wheel- 
man, and  observed  his  bicycle  leaning 
against  the  same  tree  as  mine. 

"The  milk  exhilarated  me,  and  I  sped 
away  down  the  road  at  a  lively  rate.  I 
had  not  gone  above  a  dozen  rods,  how- 
ever, before  I  heard  a  strange  noise  be- 
hind me,  and  taking  a  precarious 
glance  over  my  shoulder,  I  was  startled 
to  see  a  large  bulldog  coming  fua  tilt 
not  ten  feet  behind.  Naturally  I 
couldn't  survey  him  carefully,  but  I  saw 
enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was  the 
biggest  bull-dog  that  I'd  ever  beheld, 
and  that  he  was  an  evil-minded  brute 
with  a  full  complement  of  teeth.  Now 
I'm  no  lover  of  the  bull-dog,  especially 
the  approaching  bull-dog,  so  I  just 
threw  my  weight  on  those  pedals  and 
rfiot  my  vehicle  ahead.  I  didn't  have 
any  appointment  with  that  bull-dog, 
and  I  reckoned  if  he  wanted  to  see  me 
he  could  call  during  office  hours,  and 
send  in  his  card  in  a  civilized  manner. 
I  went  ahead  like  an  express  train  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
glanced  back  again  to  see  if  I  could 
still  make  him  out  in  the  distance.  I'm 
a  living  sinner  if  he  wasn't  still  com- 
ing right  behind,  mouth  open  wider 
than  ever,  and  the  hair  on  his  back 
standing  straight  up! 

"Well,  it  cleared  up  matters  a  little, 
anyhow.  I  saw  now  that  that  bull-dog 
had  greyhound  blood  in  him,  and  that 
it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  still  down-grade,  and  I'm  con- 
vinced that  I  covered  the  next  half-mile 
in  less  time  than  any  bicyclist  ever  be- 
fore made  a  similar  distance.  Then  I 
took  a  rearward  glance— bull-dog  still 
pegging  along.  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  by  this  time  I  was  frightened.  I 
was  right  at  the  top  of  a  pretty  steep 
hill,  most  a  mile  long.  I  just  sort  of 
dropped  down  that  hill,  though  I  kept 
pedalling  all  the  time,  so  I  made  con- 
siderably better  time  than  a  falling 
body  would  have  made  going  down 
straight  that  distance,  and  having  to 
depend  simply  on  the  dilatory  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  I  looked  back  again.  Bull-dog  still 
right  there,  mouth  open,  and  savage — 
only  now  he  was  on  his  back,  with  his 
legs  sticking  up  in  the  air,  and  sort  of 
fanning  back  and  forth.  I  saw  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  get  away  from 
a  dog  who  could  run  just  as  fast  on  his 
back  as  any  other  way,  so  I  stopped, 
and  fell  off  and  collapsed  in  the  ditch. 
And  while  I  was  gasping  for  the  breath 
of  life,  that  other  scoundrel  rode  up 
and  began  to  explain  how  he'd  been 
leading  home  a  new  dog  by  a  long  cord, 
and  tied  him  by  mistake,  when  he  went 
into  the  tavern,  to  the  seat-post  of  my 
bicycle  instead  of  his  own,  and  how  he 
was  willing  to  apologize;  but  I  felt  no 
interest,  —Harper's  Magazine. 
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The 

New 
"OKio** 

Steam 
Cooker 

Surpasses  all 
others,  by  hav- 
ing copper  bot- 
tom and  staea. 
Cooks  large 
meal  over  one 
burner. 

This  mates  Summer  Cooking  a  Pleasure. 
Use  Gas,  Gasoline,  Oil  or  Wood  Stove.  Steam 
TVhlsUe    blows   when  Cooker  needs   Jnbre 
water.    Great  Saving  In  Fuel,  Provl. 
•ion  and  Labor.    Nothing  can  burn  or 
dry  up  and  waste.   No  steam  or  odor  In 
room,  they  are  conjlncted  Into  the  fire  and 
consumed.    Grand  for  canning  fruit.     We 
pay    express    and   guarantee    satisfaction. 
Special  offer  where  we  have  no  agents.    Best 
seller  on  earth  lor  agents  during  the  summer. 
Salary  and  largo  commission  given. 
AGENTS     WAIVTED     EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive  Territory— Write  us  to-daylor 
terms  and  printed  matter.        Address 

Ohio  Steam  Cooker  Company, 
31  iNitarlo  Building,     Toledo,  Ohio. 


KEEP  COOL 

Although  oar  offer  of  special  outfits  termi- 
nates  on  June  30th,  we  can  continue  to  supply 
them  at  the  onzinal  prices,  but  cannot  prepay 
expressage,  as  heretofore.  In  our  $3.00  out- 
fit we  are  substituting  an  improved  bottle,  eo 
that  you  are  geuing  more  than  full  value  for 
your  money.  There  is  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  comfort  during  these  warm  dajs 
in  town  or  in  the  country  than 

SPARKLETS 


HOME  SODA  WATEfi  FOUNTAINS 

Mo.  I.    $3.00.    Regular  Price,  $4. 40 

1  OUm  Wlcker^^^nvrad  Pint  Syphoa 
»  boxCT  Rnl  SPARKLETS 
I  boUlfl  Vichy  Tablet! 


1  •' 

CllrUe  of  Mairaaab  TaUato 

1  « 

Seluar  Tablet. 

1  « 

BlcarbonnU  of  Soda  Tablata 

1   " 

Raapberrjr  Sjnip  (4  ot) 

1  " 

SttaVrberfy   "         •• 

1     " 

Root  Bwr     "         " 

1   " 

1   " 

GInmr  Ale    "          •' 
Vanilla          "           " 

N0.2. 

$5 .00.    Regular  Price,  «7.io 

1  Ocraum  Silver  Quart  SypluM 
4  bo<a  Qu,rt  SPARKLitS 

1  boula  VIchr  Tableu 

1    ** 

Sallier       '• 

1    " 

atnla  of  Magaeala  Tablala 
McarbonalB  rf  Soda    " 

I    " 

1     " 

1     " 

Root  Beer      "          « 

1    ** 

Eanaparllla  "         « 

Clnirer  Ale   "          " 

1    " 

VaniKa          "          " 

Carbnnate  instantly  any  cold  beverage  you 
prefer— waier,  milk,  wme,  cider,  lemonade, 
cold  tea  or  coffee,  etc.,  just  as  you  like  it 

READY  WHEN  YOU  A&E  READY 

"lot  Delicious  Drinks,"  packed  with  each 
bottle,  is  invaluable  at  this  season;  tells  how 
to  make  fizzes,  iuleps,  cobblers,  claret  cup 
and  a  ho«t  of  other  good  things.  Kemlt  for 
an  outlit  at  once  I 

COMPRESSED  GAS  CAPSULE  CO. 
1  Madlsoa  Arenne  Hew  T«rk 


DIXON'S 

SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Will  preserve  a  roof  for  TEN  to  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
— perliaps  lonner,  wiUiout  repalntins  Uneanal«l 
for  SnToK ^-stacks,  BOiEIr"'?RONtS^ 
S«nd  tor  circulars.  ^ 

JOS.  BIXOS  CBDCIBI^i  CO,,  tvmi Cit»,  H.  t. 
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A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

unr 

HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 


When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourislies,  stiengftliens  and  ios- 
parts  new  life  and  -vigot  hy  <upply- 
iag  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  b;  Dntggtott  in  orlgliial  packagat  only. 
••  THE  •• 

Dearborn  Typewriter 
Cabinet 
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PRICE, 

- 

$a4>ook 

% 

^ 

r  *' 

U 

■ 

m 

1 

, 

^ 

i 

■1 

[PAIUIIBD) 
protects  Toar  machine  from  dust  and  dirt)  (bus  addmf 
years  to  its  life.    It  is  more  convenient  fodryonr  sten- 
i>Kiapher  and  adds  to  her  comfort,  insoruig  better 
service. 

Saves  Time.  Stationery.  Money 

Adapted  to  all  typewriters.  Holds  machine  In  best 
possibk  position  for  convenient  uFe.  Most  durable 
construction;  handsome  finish;  made  in  golden  oak;  48 
inches  long,  46  mcbes  high,  31  faiches  deep.  Oarguar> 
antee  goes  with  every  desk.  __..,-,       _    ,  . 

Sold  on  approval.  Price,  $24.00.  Freight 
charges  prepaid  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satis&ctory. 
Was  a  fairer  proposition  ever  madel  Write  lor  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Dearborn  DesK  Cc  Btnnbilliaffl,  Ala. 


$19 


Z(\       FOR.   THIS   FINE 

•=  STAFFORD 


DESKfiS.'r.';'^. 

2inrt«r  aawtd  oak  front,  oak 
broofhout,    Ictior    AIm, 
blank  drawan,(k»cnnMiLt 
flla,  pItpKm  hoi*  boxai,    ; 
•ztcndoa  aUda,  Uttar 
h(dd«ra    aad    dropfl. 
Z^arga,   eompletct  a^ 
traettva,  oooTvilaiit. 
DKSKSflOaBdap. 

Cka  ftaralah  vaar 

OMm   or   Hhm 

timafhont    at 
VACTORT  PRICIS. 

Catalof    No.     8S, 
OOnFaiBltan. 

OatatorK*    81, 
noiiaa  ^traftarih 
■.■.■to■kr<*Bn.,M•knmJ■sl^ 


EDUCATIONAL 


IixiifOis,  CbicagottlS  Rhodes  Avenue. 


ag<«|l 
MM 


BahaenaaMKedlcB  Celiac*  aad  BMpltal 
of  €hle^,  Ul.  '    i 

ne  next  eonrse  of  lectures  win  eommenee  nsjr  1,  IflOl. 
Kew  coUegs  building.    Equality  in  sex.    New  Iwspital 
ofSS6  beds  DOW  open.    Send  for  anDonnoement. 
HanaT  Wmoic,  MJ>. 

ISDLUu,  rrsDklia, 

Fraaklla  Collav* 

Offers  to  both  sexes  advaatagea  of  a  ooUsge  of  the  lint 
rank,  locavd  near  Indianapolis.  Cost  Tor  so  satiie 
rear  (Tom  tITS  to  tXO.  Address  msident  W.  T.  BTOn, 
D.D ,  FnnUin,  Ind. 

Uimt-oavsTta,  Waban. 
The  Wabaa  Behool. 
WABAN  HALL  farBoTS.  'WINDSOR  HALL  for  Girls. 
■I.  M.  rii,mwn«T  and  Aunt  M.  Qoonaow.  Pnacipals. 

i  VAMAOHliaBm,  Eastbamptoa. 
wmtstoB  BamlBair. 

Frepaies  boys  for  any  college  or  aeientills  sebooL 
Library.  Physical,  ehamieal.  biologieal  Uboratories; 
gymnasinm.  etc.  New  attaletio  Held  with  H  mile  crack. 
ovens  Septamber,  1901,  „  .     ,vj     ■     . 

JosarB  H.  BAWrai,  UJt..,  PrinclpaL 


Nxw  TORS,  New  York  City. 

Tha  Berae*  Haaa  Bckoote  for  B«]rt  aad  Olria. 

Uonduotsd  under  the  anapioes  or  Teaehers'  OoUega, 
Columbia  UnlTsnity.  Hew  bnildlnga  for  tiepcsmber, 
1901.  Superior  eqidpinent  fbr  Kiuderaarten,  Physical 
Culture,8clenoe,  Art,  and  Manual  Training.  Tborongh 
coUege  preparation.    For  circular,  address 

^        ^ImpilT.  DoTTos,  A.  M.,  Superintendent. 

The  Uassa  Mt'i  Bcheal  for  eirls. 

Rlraiside  Drive,  BBth  aad  8tth  Streeta,  New  ToTk. 

Haw  Toax,  Oornwall-on-Hudaon. 
Kew  Tork  HUltarr  Acadear. 

Near  West  Pnlnt.  frepares  for  all  colleges.  Kour 
leprepiented  by  graduates  in  the  army,  navy,  and  twenty^ 
six  colleges  and  universities.  For  catalogue  address  tfi* 
Supermtendeat.  


j     Niw  VoBK,  P»ekaklll 

fha  PeekiUU  ■lUUry  Aeadeair. 

68th  Tear.  Prspares  for  CoUeies  and  OoT*t  SeboolA 
Tboroueh  bcsinees  eounte.  New  gymnaainm  fie^dns 
Sept.  Utta.    Ad  dress  the  PnndpalsrPaekui.i.  N.  i. 

Obx),  OlnelnBatl,  College  Hin. 
Okie  HUltarr  tasUtato. 

Beat  advertised  by  its  boys  snd  their  parents,  Ttsd. 
moaials  and  iUnstrsted  eatalogna  sent  with  pisanra, 
"AflaeseboollbrflneboyB."  r^ 

W.X.  Stum,  Ph.  D.,'Saaa  Caster.  ' 
Rev.  J.  H.  Blt,  Regent. 

RBona  IBLUIB,  Praridenee. 
Frleada  Sekool. 

Founded  by  Friends  overs  eentu^  age  ;  but  open  Is 

all  denominations.    Bidowed.     Bigfateen  Stales  f«pi» 

sented  last  year.  Ideal  combination  ofsdiool  and  hons 

lU*.  SSOOayear.  '^ 

AtraoBTiBB  JOBBB,  LLA,  Pifadpal 


Nxw  JiBSBT,  Pennington  Con  Bound  Brook  R.  R) 
PeBBlattOB  Semlaarr.  Ce-eoaeatioBal. 
63d  year.  Oonvanmnt  to  New  Tork,  Phlladelphit,  Bsltt- 
more  and  WasUngton.  High,  beaiUiinl  loeatlan.  hi  a 
region  of  great  natural  beauty.  Special  oare  and  bonw 
eomfotta.  **N9bility  of  character  our  constant  aim." 
Finely  equipped  department  tbr  Natural  Sdences  enl 
Obemistry.  Baaltarr  arransements;  pure  monntais 
spring  water:  electrls  lights.  Two  gymnaslams.  17 
experienced  teachers.     New  buUdlngs  aad  ftimltsie. 

Telephone.  Catalogue  f*»e. _  _  . .  « 

THOiua  O'BAnoi,  D  D,LL.Di. 


Frei\cK,  Spanish,  German. 

nvnchWHIi  or  WUhoit  Motor,  1  roll.,  ikIi  .  .  .  II.OII 
0«i>uui  WIU  or  Without  UoMar,  IH  rol.  gLOO ;  ind  nL,  I.ii 
gpuitali  WHbor  WMhoatMuUr,  Ivola.,  okL        .    .    .    l.W 

APraetio>lSm«tt«rtaf  otSpuUb *k. 

Loo  Varboa  EopoaolOT U^ 

BERLITZ  a  CO.       1122  Bnoadwat.  N.Y. 


pENTLEMEN:.— Tha  GoopirpRif^  Tronien 


-    Hanger  ismade  of  fine,  spedBlly  rolled  spring 
(teel.heaTilv  nickel  plated  on  ixvpar.  The  parts 
in  contact  with  thef  abric 
are  wide  and  the  edges 
roonded.     It    operates 
automatically.      "You 


press  the  button,"  and  the  keeper  does  the 
rest.  Sample  by  mail,  35  cents;  3  for  fl.a>; 
6  and  a  closet  loop,  »a.oo.  All  express  pre- 
paid.   This  ij  wkat  you  wut  U  yn. 


WRBttkebest.  ,. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Fnmlshlntr  stoiei,  or  prepaid 

for  the  price.    Remit  to  the  maker. 
CHICAGO   FOR.M   CO«  Dapt.  O.  124  La.  SaJle  Sti*«t,  CHICAGa 


"He  hdwd  smowll  skill  o' horse  flesh 
who  boughhdwgoose  ho  ride  onVBonth^ke 
^      ordiridsry  sod.ps   ,  .iSBf 


IHG 


isS/\RO  L.1  Om- 

•Try  Sk  ce>ke  of  iha.nd  be  convinced." 


DOMINION  LINE  toEUROPL 


•^^ 


—BOSTON- 

Queenstown-Liverpooi 

Knsl  Twin-Si-ri*w  Piw-en(rer  Ptmmcni 
cnw«ia({  tbo  AlUotlc  under  7  days. 
Commitawpftllh,*'  fnrw)  lS,n(yi  innit 
8.S.  "Nrtr  Eoi^tiind  "  1  l.Bi>r)  tont. 

ti.8.  'Tauxdii,''  9,000  tons. 

Portland-Queenstown-Liverpool 

S.S.  '■Donlnlnn."    S.«i.  "  TiineoDTer," 
KSt.   '*  ('MmLronaB." 
t^iMiorlled  S«i^-{o« — Modfrsre  PnUn.     For  ntea, 
uiliQ^  aud  illuatrattfd  foldvr,  addnat 

Donwvinx  I  iNFs 

'  Stai«  St..  BrtBlnn  1  Vn  BV  »y,  N.Y. 

m  Di-arlK-rn  St..  Thit-affO 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


President  McKinley's  Tariff  Views 

June  fVerld's  Work,  New  York 

If  many  southern  men  who  have  always  been 
Democrats  find  themselves  in  agreement  with  the 
Republican  party,  on  sound  money  and  on  expansion, 
President  McKinley  has  very  frankly  put  himself  in 
line  with  their  traditional  position  as  regards  foreign 
trade.  In  his  speech  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  April  30, 
he  spoke  almost  if  not  quite  as  any  southern  free- 
trader might  speak.  He  said  nothing  about  free- 
trad4  or  protection,  but  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
foreign  markets  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  for- 
biddni  by  the  old  protectionist  doctrine;  for  open 
doors  in  other  countries  for  our  wares  implies  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  hospitality  on  our  part  tp  for- 
eign wares.  He  said :  --^^ 
y  It  is  your  business  as  well  as  mine  to  see  to  it  Ibdfar^ 
industrial  policy  shall  be  pursued  in  tiie  United  States  that 


shall  open  up  the  widest  markets  in  every  part  of  the  world 
for  the  products  of  American  soil  and  American  manufac- 
ture. We  can  now  supply  our  own  markets.  We  have 
reached  that  point  in  our  industrial  development,  and  in 
order  to  secure  sale  for  our  surplus  products  we  must  open 
up  new  avenues  for  our  surplus.  I  am  sure  that  in  that 
sentiment  there  will  be  no  division,  north  or  south. 
In  other  words,  the  president  recognizes  the  new 
conditions  and  he  has  learned,  as  he  declared  that  his 
hearers  had  learned,  that  "maxims  are  not  as  profit- 
able as  markets."  The  new  economic  era,  the  era  of 
our  trade-expansion,  is  bringing  great  wealth,  but  it 
is  bringing  other  benefits  even  greater;  and  among 
them  is  an  expansion  of  thought  in  every  party  and  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  a>mmercial  men 
of  the  south  will  never  again  vote  for  an  inflated  cur- 
rency ;  and  the  author  of  the  McKinley  tariff  act  will 
never  again  have  only  the  home  market  in  his  mind. 
If  our  unexpected  expansion  has  brought  us  some 
difficult  problems,  it  has  also  taught  us  all— ^nen  of  all 
sections  and  all  political  creeds — some  lessons  of 
broader  meaning  than  we  had  before  been  willing  to 
learn.  We  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  parodiial 
and  sectional  view  of  our  own  problems  or  of  our  own 
country. 

Boston  (Iilass.)  ffirald  (Ind.  Dem.) 

The  French  commercial  commissioner,  M.  Jtdes 
Siegfried,  was  diplomatically  indiscreet  in  his  state- 
ment that  Mr.  McKinley  was  no  longer  a  pronounced 
protectionist.  That  the  president  is  no  lon^r  in  un- 
qualified harmony  with  the  extreme  protectionist  sec- 
tion of  his  party,  the  one  which  has  dominated  Re^ 
publican  congressional  action  on  the  tariff  for  the  last 
few  years,  does  not  need  argument.  The  recent  cor- 
respondence between  the  secretary  of  the  Hc«ne  Mar- 
ket club  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  President 
McKinley's  diplomatic  commissioner  on  trade  mat- 
ters, made  it  evident  that  the  extreme  protectionists 
and  the  administration  look  upon  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  tariff  legislation  needed 
for  the  future  from  widely  separate  points  of  view. 
The  reciprocal  trade  treaties  which,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  president,  Mr.  Kasson  was  able  to 
negotiate  have  been  condemned  in  unqualified  terms 
by  the  extreme  protectionists,  these  latter  apparently 
forgetting  that  their  criticism  was  in  effect  a  condem- 
nation of  the  policy  of  the  administration,  since  if  the 
president  had  not  approved  of  these  trade  treaties  they 
would  never  have  been  sent  to  the  senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  ratification  of  them. 

ChiOL^  (Va.)  ChronieU  (Dem.) 

Charles  A.  Moore,  president  of  the  American  pro- 
tective tariff  league,  who  accompanied  Mr.  McKinley 
on  his  recent  thn-d  term  journey,  no  doubt  states  the 
truth  when  he  says :  "The  president,  I  am  certain,  is 
just  as  ardent  a  beMever  in  tfie  theory  and  practise 
of  protection  to  domestic  industries  as  he  ever  was. 
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but  I  do  think  it  safe  to  announce  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  policy  of  this  administration  will  favor 
with  more  positiveness  than  hitherto  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  of  reciprocity,  with  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing our  foreign  markets."  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  just  as  unwilling  as  ever  to  trust  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  trade  with  foreigners  without  restraint. 
He  has  helped  tax  the  American  people  thousands  of 
millions  to  give  tariff  beneficiaries  the  home  market. 
He  now  proposes  to  tax  them  other  thousands  of  mil- 
lions to  give  those  same  government  favorites  foreign 
markets.  That  is  all  the  difference.  The  end  he  has 
in  view  is  precisely  the  same;  he  proposes  only  to 
change  the  mode  of  attaining  the  end.  In  doing  so 
he  has  to  abandon  the  old  false  pretense  that  the  for- 
eign market  is  not  worth  having  and  that  it  can  only 
be  secured  by  cutting  down  wages  one-half  or  more. 

if 

Labor  Disturbances  and  Prosperity 

June  GuHtffH'j  Magazine,  New  York 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  censure  the  working- 
men  for  inaugurating  strikes  when  they  are  getting 
good  wages,  seem  to  forget  that  this  is  nearly  the  only 
■way  workmen  can  secure  a  share  of  the  national 
prosperity.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  where  em- 
ployers have  voluntarily  given  shorter  hours  or  an  ad- 
vance of  wages.  On  the  first  of  May  last  year,  the 
Standard  oil  company  raised  the  wages  and  shortened 
the  hours  of  its  forty  thousand  laborers  without  being 
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asked,  but  this  is  a  rare  exception.  For  the  most  part 
every  demand  is  refused  until  the  laborers  take  the 
means  to  make  it  cost  the  employers  more  to  refuse 
than  to  grant  the  request.  The  machinists'  strike  is  a 
clear  case  in  point.  They  ask  for  a  nine-hour  day — 
a  very  legitimate  and  proper  request.  It  is  refused. 
If  the  metal  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  not 
afford  to  give  the  mechanics  the  nine-hour  day  now, 
when  business  is  booming  and  profits  are  bubbling, 
they  never  can.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
refusing  a  nine-hour  day  for  American  mechanics, 
and  if  they  conduct  the  strike  with  decorum  and  re- 
'  spect  for  law  and  order  they  will  probably  get  it. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

In  nearly  every  misunderstanding  or  trouble  of 
this  kind,  busybodies  and  mischief-makers  interfere 
on  both  sides  and  create  stubbornness  and  hostile 
feeling.  Two  striking  instances  of  this  mischief- 
making  have  been  reported  within  the  past  few  days. 


The  first  was  when  in  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
metal  manufacturers  in  New  York  last  week  certain 
influences  succeeded  in  securing  a  declaration  that 
they  had  decided  "to  stamp  out  the  unions  amongr 
their  employees."  The  other  case  was  the  strike  of 
the  tunnel-workers  in  New  York  in  face  of  their  pre- 
vious pledge  to  the  contractor  not  to  strike.  The  mis- 
chief makers  got  among  the  men  and  the  strike  was 
precipitated  without  notice.  President  Callas,  of  the 
Central  Federated  union,  manfully  remarked:  "I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  make  the  statement,  but  it  is  the  truth 
that  this  strike  has  violated  our  pledged  word  as  given 
to  the  employing  contractor  to  submit  all  differences 
to  arbitration." 

No  fair-minded  employer  of  American  labor  in 
this  day  is  anxious  or  even  willing  to  see  the  institu- 
tion of  organized  labor  smashed.  It  is  an  institution 
that  has  had  and  still  has  grave  abuses,  as  experience 
proves;  but  these  are  more  than  offset  by  its  whole- 
some uses  and  increasing  usefulness,  while  the  abuses, 
inseparable  from  experimental  organization  of  any 
sort,  are  being  slowly  rectified.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  organized  labor,  especially  in  the  older  organi- 
zations, is  more  and  more  recognizing  the  serious  ob- 
jections to  a  resort  to  strikes,  and  more  and  more 
ready  to  meet  the  employers  half  way,  and  especially 
to  keep  inviolably  the  agreements  made  with  employ- 
ers. In  almost  every  case  of  strike  it  is  the  impetu- 
ous and  hot-headed,  and  too  often  the  labor  agitator, 
or  the  reckless  outsider,  who  urge  the  strike  and  coun- 
sel stubbornness,  if  not  actual  violence.  When  this 
spirit  is  met  by  an  equally  impulsive  or  hard-headed 
employer,  the  worst  results  follow.  Employers  should 
respect  demands  coming  from  the  conservative  action 
of  the  whole  body  of  their  employees,  and  organized 
labor  should  get  rid  of  its  own  irresponsible  agitators 
or  reckless  mischief-makers. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  7>')R«^ 

If  anyone  wants  to  predict  calamity,  he  had  better 
steer  clear  of  the  best  fact  on  which  to  base  success- 
ful prophecy,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  steel 
market.    Men  do  not  give  great  orders  for  this  kind 
of  building  material  unless  the  way  is  clear  for  pros- 
perity and  profit.     What  is  their  testimony?     "The 
consuming  interests  are  still  crowding  production." 
What  do  the  figures  say?    Since  October  i,  1900,  or- 
ders for  2,600,000  tons  of  steel  rails  have  been  re- 
ceived by  American  manufacturers,  a  quantity  which 
much  more  than  breaks  the  record  and  will  alone  af- 
ford occupation  to  the  mills  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
the  business  until  the  end  of  the  year."    Indeed,  this 
country  just  now  is  the  poorest  place  in  the  whole 
world  for  the  croaker.    If  he  can  not  get  satisfaction 
in  the  east  he  might  go  west.    Out  there,  so  we  are 
told,  the  farmers  are  lassoing  every  idle  man  that 
comes  along  in  the  hope  of  paying  him   top-notch 
wages  and  getting  help  for  his  crops. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Ntwi 
In   the  current   number  of  the   Commoner,    Mr. 
Bryan  makes  a  question  asked  by  a  wage-earner,  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  a  speech  by  the  president  at  San 
Francisco  recently,  the  subject  of  an  article.     The 
president  was  addressing  laboring  men,  and  was  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  "prosperity"  and  "content- 
ment."  It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a  strike 
the  following  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  president's 
remarks  one  of  the  laborers  called  out,  "What  of  next 
week?"     Mr.  Bryan  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "rail- 
roads  are   consolidating,   shutting   out   competition, 
issuing  watered  stock,  and  making  watered  securities 
.  dividend-paying  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
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in  the  fixing  of  rates.  The  trusts  are  swallowing  the 
industries,  building  up  enormous  fortunes,  and  levy- 
ing tribute  upon  the  entire  country.  They  may  be 
willing  to  contribute  largely  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund  today,  but  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  in- 
dustry?" These  and  similar  questions  Mr.  Bryan 
asks,  but  he  does  not  give  satisfactory  answers  to  any 
of  them.  In  fact,  he  does  not  attempt  to  answer  them. 
He  asks  them,  with  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  cre- 
ating discontent.  Occupying  the  position  of  a  leader, 
he  ought  to  undertake  to  lead.  One  of  the  first  things 
he  should  undertake  to  do  is  to  answer  satisfactorily 
the  questions  he  asks. 

Trusts  and  Socialism 

Charlbs  J.  Bullock,  in  the  June  Atlantic  ittnthly,  Boston 

Excerpt 

The  simple  fact  is  that  existing  laws  relating  to 
tariff  duties,  railroads,  patents,  and  business  corpora- 
tions have  offered  every  conceivable  inducement  to 
consolidation,  and  have  complicated  the  existing  sit- 
uation to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  often  unable  to 
distinguish  the  results  of  permanent  economic  prin- 
ciples or  forces  from  the  effects  of  our  own  unwise 
legislation.  Until  we  remove  the  abuses  caused  by 
laws  of  our  own  making,  we  shall  probably  secure  no 
general  agreement  upon  the  economic  principles  in- 
volved; but  our  doubts  upon  many  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  question  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  delay  in  removing  the  evils  caused  by  forces  that 
are  in  our  own  control.  These  evils  present  practical 
issues  that  may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  immediate 
action ;  the  decision  of  the  complicated  economic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  trust  problem  may  then  be  re- 
served more  safely  for  a  time  when  we  shall  have 
greater  experience  and  a  clearer  vision. 

And  the  friend  of  private  property  and  individual 
enterprise  should  not  forget  that  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  our  dealings  with  the  trust  stands — socialism. 
The  "billion-dollar  trust"  seems  to  furnish  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  organizing  the 
largest  industries  upon  a  national  scale,  and  the  so- 
cialist applauds  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  as- 
sociates. The  concentration  of  all  the  railroads  into  a 
few  groups,  controlled  by  a  single  set  of  interests,  is  a 
brilliant  triumph  for  the  policy  of  centralization ;  and 
for  this,  too,  Mr.  Morgan  has  the  gratitude  of  every 
socialist.  The  popular  discontent  caused  by  the  mon- 
opolization of  one  necessary  of  life  after  another  pre- 
pares the  soil  in  a  manner  ideally  perfect  for  the  sow- 


ing of  socialistic  seed ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
American  socialism  has  first  become  an  appreciable 
force  in  this  era  of  trusts  and  combmations.  When 
the  people  once  gained  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
monopoly  is  inevitable  in  the  field  of  municipal  serv- 
ice industries,  the  question  immediately  arose.  Shall 
this  monopoly  be  public  or  private?  And  the  last  ten 
years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth,  among 
conservative  people,  of  an  opinion  favorable  to  public 
ownership.  The  same  question  will  certainly  arise 
if  thinking  men  ever  become  convinced  that  in  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries  competition  is  impos- 
sible, and  monopoly  inevitable.  Only  two  possible 
alternatives  will  then  present  themselves — ^public  or 
private  monopoly;  and  those  who  are  now  occupied 
with  the  formation  or  justification  of  trusts  will  be 
the  persons  chiefly  responsible  in  case  the  balance  fin- 
ally swings  in  the  direction  of  socialism. 

•*• 
A  View  of  J.   P.   Morgan    and  His    Work 

E.  C.  Machbn,  in  the  June  Ctsmtpolitan,  New  York.  Condensed 
fur  PaBLic  Opinion 

John  Pierpont  Morgan  dominates  individually — z. 
thing  that  can  not  be  said  of  either  Rockefeller  or 
Carnegie,  however  great  their  moneyed  influence  or 
mental  power  has  been  or  may  continue  to  be.  The 
Rothschilds  shroud  their  influence  today  with  a  de- 
liberate avoidance  of  direct  individual  action.  As 
financial  persons  they  are  almost  impossible  of  ac- 
cess to  the  world's  eye;  as  social  forces  they  delib- 
erately confine  themselves  to  the  limited  region  of 
class  and  privilege  wherein  their  vast  wealth  and  in- 
tellectual growth  have  given  them  a  slow  entrance 
and  a  respectable  eminence.  Mr.  Morgan  is  essen- 
tially American  and  therefore  personally  democratic 
— the  reverse  of  all  that'  veils  the  Rothschilds.  He 
is  exclusive  only  from  the  force  of  business  conditions 
and  their  restraints  on  speech  and  action.  His  imme- 
diate horror  is  not  the  people,  but  the  speculators. 
The  keynote  of  the  situation  as  to  the  demands  of 
capital,  fixed  and  fluid,  and  whether  permanently  in- 
vested or  mobile,  is  found  in  one  word — security. 
The  growth  and  force  of  this  demand  is  illustrated 
by  one  example.  Within  the  generation  that  now  is 
rapidly  passing  we  have  seen  the  greatest  wrecker  of 
railroad  stocks  and  systems  become  the  most  cau- 
tious of  their  conservators.  Successful  investments 
compel  constructive  control  as  well  as  productive 
administration. 

Financial  consolidation  is  in  my  judgment  a  long 
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Step  forwanhto  the  clearer  recognition  of  industrial 
cooperation.  Trusts,  so  called,  carried  a  destructive 
aspect  "until  met  by  this  formidable  front  They 
sought  mainly  to  sweep  away  opposing  pursuits. aod 
smaller  enterprises.  But  financial  consolidation,  of 
which  Mr.  Morgan  is  now  the  guiding  brain  and  rep-' 
resentative  leader,  must  aim  perforce  to  conserve  the 
interests  that  build,  while  restraining  or  destroying 
those  that  pull  -down  either  in  rivalry  or  from  the 
m^r^  predatory  spirit  alone  of  "get  there."  The  de- 
feat of  competition  by  consolidation  is  designed  auto- 
matically to  grind  out  unneeded  middlemen  and 
crush  the  dangerous  speculator.  The  brokers  alike 
of  pit  and  curbstone  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
labor  leaders  or  those  who  follow  them.  Panics  are 
more  disastrous  than  strikes,  and  inflations  are  worse 
than  lock-outs.  Labor  is  reasonable  and  wants  only 
fair  treatment.  The  greed  of  gain — ^won,  too,  with 
honest  toil — is  more  deadly  to  business  security  than 
the  breath  of  the  upas-tree  could  be  to  the  traveler 


J.  PIBRPONT  MORQAN 

sleeping  beneath  its  branches.  The  day  of  large 
operations  compels  both  consolidation  and  conserva- 
tion. Competition  is  the  conflict  of  small  business. 
It  has  never  won  but  one  thing  for  civilization,  and 
that  was  a  place  for  struggle.  The  holding  has  been 
done  by  cooperation.  Just  now  in  the  business  world 
it  is  achieved  through  the  form  we  call  consolidation 
— the  name  for  its  selfish  side.  In  the  world  of  labor 
it  is  gained  by  organization.  The  two  forms  are  the 
constables  of  security. 

I  hold,  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  genuinely  American, 
that  he  is  also  sincerely  democratic  in  purposes.  In 
other  words,  he  is  human,  and  not  a  mere  scrub  or 
adding  machine.  If  I  am  right,  he  really  has  the  love 
of  law  in  his  heart  and  will  prove  the  one  safe  leader 
among  men  whom  be  sagaciously  leads,  directs,  or 
drives.  He  goes  to  the  center  of  things.  Aiming  for 
security  in  his  realm  of  investment,  that  fact  must 
ma|ce  him  accept  the  recognition  of  the  only  social, 
economic  force  he  can  not  drive  and  may  never  mas- 
ter— organized  labor.  On  the  selfish  side  he  knows 
this ;  on  the  human  side  he  will  accept  and  grow  in 
respect  and  esteem  therefor.  He  has  both  kindness 
and  humor,  and  I  think  sincerely  that  he  believes  his 
own  aims  to  be  for  the  country's  good,  as  he  under- 
stands the  same.     His  sagacious  desire  for  general 


securltytranscends  love  of  power,  and  even  of  the^ 
wealth  that  commands  it. 


The  Manila  Censorship 

Harold  Martin,  Correspondent  Associated  Press,  in  the  June 
Forum,  New  York.   Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

'  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  military 
censorship,  enforced  to.  prevent  the  transmission  of 
news  valuable  to  the  other  side,  or  ^ikely  to  "aidTand 
comfort  the  enemy,"  is  justifiable^  though  nowadays 
it  is  generally  futile.  But  during  the  year  and  a  half 
of  which  I  write  (June,  1899,  to  December,  1900) 
there  was  never  a  time  when  the  news  which  the  cen- 
sor stopped  from  going  to  the  United  States  was  not 
known  to  all  the  insurgent  Filipinos  in  Manila,  who 
were  in  communication  with  those  in  the  field.  Ap- 
parently, the  Manila  censorship  was  never  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  only  justification  of  a  censor- 
ship— ^namely,' to  keep  the  enemy  in  ignorance;  but  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  being  in- 
formed of  what  was  happening  in  the  islands,  its  key- 
notes being  partisan  politics  and  military  pride. 

Upon  different  occasions,  the  officials  of  the  cable 
company,  who  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
much  that  happened  in  Manila,  would  inform  the  mili- 
tary authorities  that  their  censorship  amounted  to 
nothing,  and  was  constantly  evaded  by  representa^ 
tives  of  the  rebels.  But,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
a  military  censorship  over  the  American  people  was 
maintained  until  after  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley.  It  was  removed  on  November  15,  for  a  few 
months,  only  to  be  reestablished  later,  and  it  is  in 
force  again  at  the  time  of  writing  (April  15). 

Censors  came  and  censors  went.  In  beginning 
their  work  they  were  uncertain  what  to  let  pass,  and 
at  first  almost  every  news  dispatch  was  carried  to 
the  governor-general  for  his  approval.  Experience 
and  instruction  taught  them  their  duties ;  and  the  cor- 
respondents themselves  soon  learned  what  part  of 
their  messages  the  censors  would  be  likely  to  exclude 
or  alter.  We  saw  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  censors 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  any  news  which,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  could  be  used  by  the  opposition  to 
win  votes  from  the  present  administration,  as  well  as 
to  stop  news  which  they  thought  "might  alarm  the 
people  at  home."  We  also  saw  that  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  stop  the  news  of  any  reverse  to  American 
arms,  or  of  the  failure  of  any  American  military  ex- 
pedition. If  it  was  necessary,  for  any  reason,  to  al- 
low military  news  of  this  kind  to  pass,  it  was  gener- 
ally altered  to  give  an  impression  contrary  to  the  facts. 
Times  without  number  the  censor  has  dictated  a  cor- 
respondent's dispateh  in  the  terms  in  which  alone  he 
would  allow  it  to  go,  and  this  when  the  facts  as  set 
forth  by_  the  correspondent  were  undisputed  by  the 
censor  himself,  who  had  uninterrupted  access  to  the 
official  reports  of  the  campaign.  For  example,  the 
use  of  the  word  "ambush"  was  prohibited.  This 
meant  that  if  American  troops  were  amBushed  by  the 
enemy,  or  vice  versa,  we  could  not  relate  the  occur- 
rence. My  continued  experience  further  showed  me 
that  any  fact  or  statement  of  conditions  which  might 
reflect  upon  the  doings  of  the  army  as  a  whole,  or 
of  any  part  or  member  thereof,  was  distasteful,  and 
could  not  be  sent  home  if  the  "interests  of  the  serv- 
ice," from  the  standpoint  of  the  censor,  called  for  its 
suppression.  The  censors  considered  the  army  above 
reproach  or  criticism. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  how  both  Washing- 
ton and  Manila  have  disavowed  responsibility  for  the 
censorship.    Washington  announced  that  it  was  main- 
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tained  solely  because  the  military  commander  of  the 
Philippines  found  it  to  be  a  military  exigency;  while 
the  military  commander  at  Manila  declared  that  he 
was  ready  and  anxious  to  abolish  it,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  fact  that  Washington  insisted  upon  its 
maintenance. 

The  Manila  censorship  was  brought  to  a  tempo- 
rary close  in  the  following  way:  On  October  ii, 
1900,  I  received  this  cablegram  from  my  office,  "Is 
censorship  reasonable  now?  Answer."  I  prepared  a 
careful  reply,  in  which  I  said  that  the  censorship  was 
unreasonable ;  that  my  news  was  often  delayed  from 
twenty- four  to  forty-eight  hours;  that  I  was  prohib- 
ited from  sending  in  established  facts  as  such;  and 
that  the  censor  altered  statements  of  facts  and  occur- 
rences. I  submitted  this  message  to  the  censor,  who 
at  once  took  it  to  General  MacArthur.  The  latter 
sent  me  word  that  my  dispatch  was  untrue  and  mis- 
leading, but  that,  if  I  persisted,  he  would  permit  me 
to  transmit  it.  I  sent  the  message,  adding  that  while 
General  MacArthur  characterized  it  as  untrue  and 
misleading,  he  still  permitted  it  to  go. 

On  Sunday,  October  21,  the  new  censor  told  me 
that  a  cable  message  had  been  received  from  my  office, 
but  that,  owing  to  its  contents.  General  MacArthur 
was  undecided  whether  or  not  to  permit  me  to  see  it. 
Later  on  the  same  day  this  message  was  given  to  me. 
It  read:  "Secretary  Root  assures  me  the  censorship 
will  be  removed  immediately."  I  waited  three  days, 
and  then  cabled:  "Censorship  unchanged."  In  the 
meantime  another  censor  had  been  appointed.     On 


November  14,  the  latter  informed  me  that  the  Manila 
censorship  would  be  removed  the  next  day ;  that  some 
months  previously  General  MacArthur  had  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Manila  censorship,  and 
that  this  step  was  now  taken  in  compliance  with  his 
suggestion.  The  next  day  the  censorship  on  press  dis- 
patdies  between  Manila  and  the  United  States  was, 
for  the  time  being,  abolished. 

The  system  of  censorship  described  in  this  article 
again  became  operative  at  Manila,  under  General 
MacArthur,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

Revelations  of  a  Senate  Document 

Sidney  Webster  writes  under  this  title  in  the  June 
North  American  Review,  referring  to  Senate  Etocu- 
ment  No.  148,  56th  Congress,  2d  Session,  which  con- 
tained copies  of  the  first  instructions  given  by  the 
president  to  his  representatives  before  tlwir  departure 
for  Paris,  and  of  the  reports  and  instructions  ex- 
changed in  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  follow  Mr.  Webster  through  his  ex- 
amination of  this  document  and  another  (No.  62,  Part 
I,  56th  Congress,  3d  Session),  but  his  conclusions 
are  of  interest: 


The  first  official  act  of  the  president  was  on  De- 
cember 21,  1898,  eleven  days  after  the  project  of  a 
treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  and  long  before  its 
ratification  by  the  two  governments,  when  he  declared 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  had  been 
extended  over  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  exercise 
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of  American  control  of  the  entire  group  would  be  im- 
mediately enforced,  and  that  all  persons  will  with  firm- 
ness, but  without  undue  severity,  be  brought  within 
the  rule  of  the  United  States.  The  theory  of  public 
law  on  which  the  president's  order  of  December  21 
was  issued  was,  probably,  that  of  conquest,  which  a 
majority  of  his  representatives  at  Paris  had  discarded, 
and  it  was,  as  the  result  disclosed,  an  unfortunate 
blunder. 

There  was  an  incident  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris 
bearing  on  it.  The  Americans  having  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  public  order  over 
the  whole  archipelago,  pending  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications, the  Spaniards  replied  that  the  government 
at  Madrid  preferred  that  each  nation  "should  be 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  places 
where  each  might  be  established."  Thereupon,  the 
Americans  did  not  insist  on  their  proposal,  but  yet 
before  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  the  president  at- 
tempted to'govern  the  whole  archipelago. 

The  senate  document  containing  the  cable  mes- 
sages exchanged  between  the  president  and  his  repre- 
sentatives at  Paris  is  an  answer  to  those,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  criticised  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  ground  that  war  against  Spain  was  not 
really  begun  only  to  release  Cuba  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  but  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  the  United  States  and  its  power  to  participate  effi- 
ciently in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  China.  Never- 
theless, when  the  August  protocol  was  signed,  the 
president  did,  besides  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  demand 
and  obtain  the  cession  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  an  island  in 
the  Ladrones,  and  the  occupation  of  Manila  as  a  guar- 
antee that  the  treaty  of  peace  "shall  determine  the 
control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  joint  resolution  by  con- 
gress of  April  20,  1898,  demanding  that  Spain  "re- 
linquish" its  authority  and  government  in  Cuba,  must 
be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  sovereignty,  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  States  over  that  island,  was  not 
then  intended.  So  far  as  concerned  congress  and  the 
president,  the  treaty  of  peace  was,  like  evolution  in 
the  terms  of  Darwinian  science,  an  unintended  result. 
They  who  did,  "with  a  monarch's  voice,  cry  havoc 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,"  were  those  who  pro- 
duced an  unintended  sequence  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  and  also  in  Cuba,  as  we  now  discover. 


Population  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 

Professor  Lswis  M.  Haupt,  in  the  June  Lippincotts  Ufagatitu, 
Philadelphia.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Four  centuries  ago,  a  passage  was  sought  for  com- 
merce from  Europe  to  Cathay.  It  was  of  no  interest 
to  the  savages  of  America.  Neither  was  it  a  serious 
question  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  ever  since  1850 
the  United  States  and  England  have  been  bound  by 
a  solemn  contract  to  build  a  canal,  which  would  be 


beneficial  to  both  contracting  parties,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  this  country  in  restoring  to  it  the  merchant 
marine  and  reestablishing  its  lost  prestige  on  the  sea. 
The  urgent  need  of  more  direct  connection  between 
our  coasts  is  the  outcome  of  the  larger  commerce  due 
to  rapid  increase  in  population,  for  up  to  1855  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  (28,000,000)  exceeded 
that  of  the  United  States.  Since  then  Great  Britain 
has  fallen  far  to  the  rear. 

The  same  elements  which  opposed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1812  are  operative  in  their 
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antagonism  to  the  more  important  international  proj- 
ect of  this  century,  but  as  the  people  of  the  empire 
state  met  the  emergency  out  of  their  own  resources,  so 
must  the  people  of  the  United.  States  provide  for  the 
future  welfare  of  its  citizens  from  its  own  treasury 
and  eliminate  all  entangling  alliances.  Unless  trans- 
portation facilities  keep  pace  with  growth  of  popula- 
tion, there  must  be  engorgement,  and  comparatively 
few  persons  realize  how  rapidly  these  facilities  are  de- 
manded. 

While  in  the  period  from  1790  to  1800  the  rate  of 
increase  was  35.1  per  cent,  the  total  number  of  souls 
added  to  the  population  was  1,379,269;  while  from 
1890  to  1900,  witli  a  ratio  of  only  21.8  per  cent,  the 
growth  was  13,672,970,  or  about  ten  times  as  many. 
This  is  because  the  increment  is  compounded,  and  it 
serves  also  to  illustrate  the  power  of  accumulated 
capital  to  acquire  more,  in  accordance  with  the  edict, 
"for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  be 
shall  have  more  abundance."  Hence  the  tendency  to 
concentration  and  centralization  of  means  and  ener- 
gies in  the  present  generation.  It  is  also  very  sugges- 
tive as  to  the  need  of  wise  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  the  near  future,  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  under  our  national  development  our  population 
should  double  in  a  generation  and  reach  150,000,000 
by  about  1933,  and  over  200,000,000  by  1950.  This 
implies  greater  transportation  facilities  by  far  than 
those  now  existing  or  projected,  especially  by  water, 
that  the  requisite  supplies  may  be  maintained  at  rea- 
sonable charges. 

Many  other  portentous  social  problems  hinge  upon 
this  forecast  of  the  future  which  it  behooves  this  gen- 
eration to  consider.  Especially  is  it  the  privilege,  if 
not  the  destiny,  of  the  United  States  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  march  of  civilization  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  its  population  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
about  threefold  greater  than  that  of  any  other  civilized 
nation  of  the  globe.  It  must  therefore  soon  become  a 
potent  factor  as  a  world  power,  and  it  must  needs  look 
to  its  commerce  and  its  diplomacy  that  its  influence 
may  be  exercised  in  the  maintenance  of  intercourse 
between  all  nations  by  the  immediate  construction  and 
the  peaceful  control  of  a  neutral  canal  between  the 
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Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  on  that  line  which  is  near- 
est the  trade-routes  of  the  world.  As  it  will  require 
about  ten  years  to  open  such  a  waterway,  no  further 
time  should  be  lost  in  its  inception,  as  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  de- 
mand it,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  nation 
will  ever  be  allowed  to  build  and  control  it.  Let  the 
United  States  improve  her  opportunity  and  meet  her 
obligations  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Disfranchisement  to  Date 

June  Ameriean  Mtnthly  Review  of  Rtviews,  New  Vork 
The  best  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  have  no  de- 
sire to  turn  colored  people  into  imitation  white  peo- 
ple; and  the  best  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  the 
south,  far  from  wishing  to  prevent  the  Negro  from 
rising,  earnestly  desire  that  he  should  have  all  that  he 
is  truly  and  honestly  capable  of  acquiring  in  the  way 
of  manhood,  property,  and  influence.  In  a  notable 
speech  to  the  Tuskegee  students  in  April,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  brilliant  and  excellent  superin- 
tendent of  education  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  declared 
that  the  Caucasian  race  could  not  afford  to  ask  any 
odds  of  the  Negro  race  in  a  matter  of  intelligence. 
His,  position,  in  other  words,  was  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  ask  the  whfte  and  black  voters  of  Ala- 
bama to  change  the  suffrage  system  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  white  illiterates  to  vote,  while  excluding 
black  illiterates  from  the  rights  which  are  theirs  at 
present,  in  theory,  if  not  in  practise.  Alabama  on 
that  very  day  was  holding  an  election  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  convention  should  be  called  to  re- 
vise the  state  constitution.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
posed convention  was  well  known  to  be  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  restricting  the  suf- 
frage, in  general  pursuance  of  the  plan  that  had  been 
adopted  by  Misssissippi,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  tliat  had  long  been  agitated 
in  Alabama,  as  also  in  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

Many  of  the  best  political  leaders  of  Alabama 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  do  not  call 
for  a  restriction  of  the  franchise,  and  that  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  encourage  education  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  and  to  put  up  with  existing  ills  in  the 
hope  that  the  next  generation  will  be  better  qualified 
for  universal  suffrage.  It  was  fully  expected,  how- 
ever, that  those  in  favor  of  the  convention  would 
carry  the  state,  and  this  was  done  by  a  majority  of 
perhaps  30,000.  It  has  been  predicted  in  Alabama, 
however,  that  if  the  convention  adopts  a  scheme  of 
stringent  disfranchisement,  its  work  may  be  defeated 
at  the  polls  when  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica-  • 


tion.  All  this,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Montgomery  on 
May  21,  and  is,  therefore,  now  in  session. 

Virginia  is  another  state  that  decided  to  hold  a 
like  convention,  which  began  its  sessions  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  1 2th  day  of  the  present  month  of  June. 
Georgia,  while  not  having  as  yet  adopted  a  sweeping 
constitutional  limitation  upon  the  suffrage,  has  by  an 
ingenious  poll-tax  arrangement  practically  disfran- 
chised the  bulk  of  the  Negro  voters;  and  Arkansas 
has  accomplished  a  like  result  in  a  similar  fashion.  In 
Maryland  there  was  recently  held  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  in  which  the  Democratic  majority, 
against  Republican  opposition,  adopted  an  election 
law  so  arranged  as  to  result  in  the  virtual  disfran- 
chisement of  illiterates.  An  election  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  under  this  new  law  on  May  7,  and 
the  Republicans  carried  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
wards.  Circumstances  were  such,  however,  that  the 
new  election  law  was  not  conclusively  tested.  Per- 
haps in  a  strict  and  close  party  struggle  it  might  prove 
of  advantage  to  the  Democrats.  The  disfranchise- 
ment amendment  that  was  adopted  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  not  go  into  effect  until  July  of  next  year. 

By  one  means  or  another  the  Negro  vote  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  southern  states  has  been  practi- 
cally eliminated.  The  best  friends  of  the  Negro  are 
not  giving  themselves  much  present  concern  about 
this  particular  matter.  They  are  well  aware  that  in 
the  long  run  the  laws  of  this  country  will  have  to 
work  equally,  and  that  a  Negro  citizen  who  possesses 
positive  qualifications  for  taking  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  community  and  his  state  will  in  due 
time  come  into  his  opportunity.  They  consider  that 
the  Negro  race  should  now  learn  to  work,  save 
money,  make  homes,  and  grow  in  moral  character 
and  intelligence. 

♦  • 
Varioas  Topics 
THE  ANTI-TAMMANY  UNION :  Six  political  organ- 
izations representing  all  the  anti-Tammany  forces  in  Greater 
New  York,  met  in  conference  last  week  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  citizens'  union  to  organize  a  victorious  campaign 
against  the  common  enemy. 

THE  CANTEEN  IS  DEAD,  the  New  Voice  (Pro.)  de- 
clares in  answer  to  the  widespread  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
the  anti-canteen  law.  This  paper  accuses  the  war  department 
and  the  army  of  "falsehood"  in  giving  out  reports  of  increased 
drunkenness  since  .the  canteen  was  abolished.  "No  matter 
what  may  be  the  desire  or  disposition  of  the  army,  it  must 
now  learn  how  to  get  along  without  the  canteen.  The  cam- 
paign of  falsehood  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  will  never 
succeed  under  any  circumstances.  To  continue  it  is 
disaster." 
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Finland  and  Russia 

Hknry  Norman,  in  the  June  Scribnfr's  Magatine,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Twice  within  the  last  few  months  I  have  seen  a 
capital  where  every  woman  was  in  black.  One  was 
London,  where  the  people  were  mourning  their  dead 
queen;  the  other  was  Helsingfors,  where  people 
mourned  their  lost  liberty,  fevery  woman  in  Hel- 
singfors bore  the  black  symbols  of  a  personal  woe. 
But  personal  protest  went  much  farther  than  this. 
When  General  Bobrikoff,  the  Russian  governor-gen-  , 
eral,  who  was  sent  to  carry  out  the  new  regime^  took 
his  walks  abroad,  every  Finn  who  saw  him  coming 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  hotels  re- 
fused apartments  to  one  of  the  Finnish  senators  who 
supported  the  Russian  proposals.  By  the  indiscretion 
of  a  porter  he  secured  rooms  at  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  and  refused  to  leave.  Therefore  the  hotel  was 
boycotted  and  it  is  temporarily  ruined.  The  Russians 
took  charge  of  the  postal  system  of  Finland  and  abol- 
ished the  Finnish  stamps.  Thereupon  the  Finns  is- 
sued a  "mourning  stamp,"  all  black  except  the  red 
arms  of  Finland  and  the  name  of  the  count^  in  Finn- 
ish and  Swedish,  and  stuck  it  beside  the  Russian 
stamps  on  their  letters.  The  Russians  retorted  by 
strictly  forbidding  it^sale  and  destroying  all  letters 
which  bore  it.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
philately.  So  the  wretched  struggle  goes  on,  and  the 
young  Finn  turns  his  eyes  and  often  his  steps  toward 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Like  most  rights  and  wrongs,  when  disputes  rage, 
they  are  shared.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
under  the  Finnish  constitution,  the  contention  of  the 
Finns  is  right  and  that  of  the  Russians  wrong.  In  the 
Fundamental  Laws,  the  order  on  the  diet,  paragraph 
71,  says :  "A  fundamental  law  can  be  instituted,  modi- 
fied, explained,  or  abolished,  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  emperor  and  grand  duke,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  orders."  That  is  clear,  and  it  is  final, 
so  far  as  any  law  or  treaty  can  be.  Therefore,  when 
Russia  insists  upon  modifying,  abolishing,  or  intro- 
ducing fundamental  conditions  of  Finnish  national 
life  without  the  consent  of  the  Finnish  diet,  she  is  act- 
ing illegally  and  unconstitutionally.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  actual  fact,  there  is  in  human  affairs  of  this  kind  no 
such  thing  as  finality.  Or  rather,  the  only  iinal  thing 
is  force  majeure — imperative  national  self-interest. 
Before  that  all  promises  are  air,  and  all  treaties  are 
black  marks  on  white  paper.  Germany  broke  her 
promises  to  Denmark.  France  broke  her  promises 
about  Madagascar.  To  come  nearer  home,  England 
has  repeatedly  pledged  herself  to  evacuate  Egypt,  and 
!  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  gran^  inde- 
pendence to  Cuba.  Neither  of  these  pledges  seems 
likely  to  be  kept.  Therefore,  if  it  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  Russia,  an  imperative  condition  of  her  national 
prosperity  or  security  that  her  relations  with  Finland 
should  be  fundamentally  altered,  she  will  only  be  fol- 
lowing the  ordinary  line  of  historical  and  modern  pre- 


cedents'by  breaking  her  proHiises  and''feiMttg  up  He^ 
pledges.  I  do  not  defend  the  principle:  I  state  the 
fact.    "Pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

I  shall  not  be  accused,  of  having  failed  to  give 
due  credit  to  the  Finnish  national  character  for  the 
wonderful  progress  shef  has  achieved,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Finland  has  thriven  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  sword.  She  has  borne  virtually 
no  burden  of  national  defense.  If  -she  had  been  in- 
dependent, and  obliged  to  be  ready  to  mobilize  an 
army  or  a  fleet  at  any  time  for  her  own  protection,  her 
budget  would  have  presented  a  different  aspect.  More- 
over, the  high  tariff  country  has  protected  the  low 
tariff  couatry.  The  Finn  has  thriven  under  a  very 
low  scale  of  customs  duties,  while  his  Russian  neig^h- 
bor  and  competitor  has  had  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
high  one.  Living  is  cheap  in  Finland :  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  Russians  spend  half  the 
summer  and  half  their  incomes  there.  All  Finnish 
produce  enters  the  great  Russian  market  under  a  dif- 
ferential duty — that  is,  practically,  with  a  bounty. 
Russian  manufacturers  can  not  compete  in  Fiidand 
with  the  produce  of  England  or  Germany.     Finally, 
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as  things  are  now,  Russia  really  believes  herself  vul- 
nerable to  a  foreign  foe  coming  via  Finland.  In  her 
view,  national  security  means  military  and  other  unifi- 
cation. I  have  no  competence  to  say  whether  this 
view  is  right  or  wrong.  I  only  say  that  Russia  holds 
it,  and  that  settles  the  question. 

There  has  been  bad  procedure  on  both  sides,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hen  and  the  egg,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  came  first.  Russian  administrators  in  Finland 
have  committed  blunder  after  blunder  of  tact,  have 
given  offense  where  none  need  have  been  given,  have 
needlessly  outraged  the  national  sentiments  of  a  proud 
and  stubborn  people.  The  Finns  have  shown  them- 
selves so  intransigent,  so  careless  of  Russian  feelings 
and  needs,  so  hostile,  in  fact,  as  to  put  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  declare  them  to  be  really  enemies 
of  Russia.  For  the  moment  a  truce,  or  at  least  a 
pause,  has  come.  The  project  of  Russifying  the  Finn- 
ish army — the  measure  most  obnoxious  of  all  to  Fin- 
land— has  not  only  not  been  enforced,  though  the 
date  originally  announced  for  its  appUcatibn  is  long 
past,  but  it  has  actually  been  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  Russian  council  of  state.  This  does  not 
at  all  mean  that  it  is  necessarily  abandoned,  for  the 
tsar  is  far,  far  above  the  council  of  state,  and  could 
upset  or  reverse  its  decision  at  any  moment,  but  it 
means  a  great  deal. 
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Governinft-^he  Orient  on  Western  Priaciples 

Paul  S.  Reinsch  in  the  June  Rarutn  (New  York) 
examines  the  nature  and  results  of  British  rule  in  India 
and  shows  how  many  things  that  were  meant  for  the 
best  have  turned  out  ill,  if  not  in  general,  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  some  classes.  Strict  justice  has  further  impov- 
erished the  poor.  A  liberal  education  has  led  to  a 
superficially  acquired  culture,  and  a  cumbersome  sys- 
tem of  administration.  A  free  press  and  public  repre- 
sentation bat  accentuate  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  growth  of  a  free  nationality.  Only  Russia,  it  ap- 
pears, is  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  oriental  ideas 
and  ideals  to  win  the  confidence  of  oriental  people. 
Considering  the  teachings  of  experience,  Professor 
Reinsch  thinks  that  "we  can  not  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  western  ideas  of  political  organization 
are  utterly,  unadapted  to  the  orient,  and  that,  when 
applied,  they  often  lead  to  the  opposite  result  from 
that  intended.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
orient  is  a  theocratic  absolutism  conlbined  with  local 
self-government.  This  absolutism,  the  expressicm  of 
divine  will  and  the  result  of  custom,  is  itself  bound  by 
divine  law  and  customary  observance.  Thus,  the 
ruler  of  old  India  had  to  move  within  the  limits  of 
the  Brahman  law;  in  China,  Confucianism  fixes  the 
functions  of  government;  while  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
must  yield  to  the  commands  of  the  koran  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Turkish  pope,  the  sheik  of  the  Islam. 
Local  self-government  is  protected  by  this  customary 
law,  and  so  in  oriental  countries  there  is  very  little 
interference  by  the  central  governments  in  ordinary 
affairs.  But,  should  the  ruler  decide  to  act  in  any 
particular  case,  his  authority  is  unquestioned,  and 
punishment,  death,  and  disgrace  are  taken  at  his 
hand  with  the  same  fatalism  with  which  the  oriental 
suffers  disease  and  misfortune." 

Furthermore,  Professor  Reinsch  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  imbue  the  east  with 
the  ideas  of  the  west.  A  radical  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  oriental  thought  and  life  would  deeply  affect 
and  might  even  endanger  the  entire  world.  "The 
oriental  societies  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years. 
They  have  assumed  a  fixed  and  apparently  unchange- 
able character.  The  dissolution  of  this  stability 
through  the  introduction  of  the  mechanism  of  west- 
em  civilization  would  not  only  disturb  the  philosophi- 
cal ideas  of  the  orientals,  but  would  also  create  an 
army  of  anarchistical  revolutionaries.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  boxers.  As  Mgr.  Favier  has  re- 
marked, they  were  pure  communists,  sansculottes. 
Fanatical  hordes,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  their  in- 


herited social  laws,  scourged  into  bitter  dissatisfaction 
by  the  loss  of  their  livelihood  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  will  be  ready  to  burn,  rob,  and 
Iburder  indiscriftiinately  the  rich  of  their  own  nation 
and  foreign  intruders.  Therefore,  the  application  of 
these  progressive  methods  of  thought  and  action  to 
a  static  society  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger. 
Whether  these  societies  can  ever  be  made  progres- 
sive in  a  western  sense,  is,  indeed,  very  questionable. 
For  eens  they  have  been  stationary  and  mystica|; 
and  even  among  the  Japanese,  western  civilization  is 
but  a  thin  veneer. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  too 
optimistic,  to  raise  our  hopes  and  expectations  too 
high,  in  the  matter  of  civilizing  the  orient  according 
to  western  standards,  and  of  allowing  alien  races  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  our  institutions.  We 
should  rather  give  attention  to  the  inborn  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  of  these  populations,  and  make 
sure  what  effect  the  launching  at  them  of  our  peculiar 
ideas  and  methods  will  have  before  we  attempt  a  work 
of  wholesale  regeneration.  Whether  the  introduc- 
tion of  western  industrialism  will  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  the  orientals  has  not  as 
yet  become  apparent ;  and  still  this  is  the  only  prom- 
ising avenue  of  approach.  In  matters  of  thought  and 
religion,  the  belief  of  the  orientals  in  the  superiority 
of  their  own  civilization  is  practically  unshaken." 


What  Would  Ireland  Be  Without  England? 

GoLDWiN  Smith,  in  the  June  North  American  Rtvievt,  New 
York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  serious  grievance  Ire- 
land now  has  of  a  political  kind,  other  than  the  de- 
nial of  a  separate  nationality.  The  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  Westminster  for  private  bill  legislation 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  can  hardly  be  called  a  se- 
rious grievance.  For  private  bills,  a  special  com- 
mittee might,  perhaps,  be  appointed  to  sit  at  Dublin 
and  report  to  Westminster.  Of  discourtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  the  Irish  people  have  certainly 
had  reason  to  complain.  But  diere  is  now,  it  seems, 
to  be  a  royal  residence  in  the  Phoenix,  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  parks.  The  lord  lieutenancy,  "castle 
government,"  to  use  its  name  of  disparagement,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relic  of  subordination;  but  when  a  motion 
for  its  abolition  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons, 
Ireland  objected  and  the  measure  was  dropped  in 
deference  to  her  protest.  The  Irish,  above  all  peo- 
ple, need  to  see  those  by  whom  they  are  governed.  ■ 


obkmanY  and  francs 

Tka  Oreateat  Barapean  Flirtatioo 

—St.  Itmit  XtpmiUc 


TAXPATBR:  ••Uittrne  that  youaramaet-       "HASSAN,  WHBN   YOU    ARB    DOWN 
iac  with  reTaraea?"  STRBBT.    DONT    FOROBT    TO    ORDBR 

JOHN  BULL:    "t  bara  no  affioial  {aforma.    ANOTBBR  THOUSAND  PRINTBO  AFOL- 
tloa.''—Ckiait»Oaarlfnu  OQIB8,  WB  ARB  ALMOST  OUT." 

—St.  PmUPStn—r  Prt— 
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The  Strong  point  of  Irish  statesmanship  is  not 
forecast.  What  would  Ireland  be  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union?  Its  population  would  be  made  up 
of  three  elements,  not  only  different,  but  probably 
antagonistic.  There  would  be  the  Ulster  men,  still 
heirs  of  the  Enniskilliners  and  the  defenders  of  Lon- 
donderry, whose  bond  of  union  with  the  Catholic 
Celt,  the  common  desire  of  abolishing  the  landlord, 
would  have  ceased.  There  would  be  the  Catholic 
Celts,  under  a  priesthood  eminently  virtuous,  and,  by 
partnership  in  ages  of  suffering,  justly  endeared  to 
the  people,  but  trained  at  Maynooth  under  an  in- 
tensely sacerdotal  system,  and  turned  out  in  an  al- 
most hide-bound  condition  of  imperviousness  to  the 
intellectual  influences  of  the  day.  But  there  would 
also  be  an  element,  at  present  numbered  among  the 
Fenians,  but  closely  akin  to  the  revolutionary  party 
in  Europe,  and  not  likely  to  look  up,  or  long  to  re- 
main submissive,  to  the  priesthood.  A  great  mass 
of  patronage,  besides  the  seats  in  parliament,  would 
be  at  once  thrown  upon  the  board  as  the  prize  of  con- 
tention. The  materials  of  confusion  and  strife  would 
surely  not  be  wanting. 

It  is  to  partnership  in  the  united  kingdom,  how- 
ever, that  Ireland's  interest  seems  so  clearly  to  point. 
It  by  no  means  so  clearly  points  to  partnership  in  the 
great  predatory  empire,  to  which  the  jingo  aspires. 
From  such  a  union  as  this,  Irish  patriots  may  well 
recoil.  In  forming  an  opposition  to  jingoism,  on 
whatever  ground,  Irish  Nationalists  may  be  playing 
a  very  useful  part  at  a  critical  juncture.  They  may 
be  serving  the  interests  of  the  British  people  and  of 
humanity  at  large,  as  well  as  their  own. 

A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  the  primitive 
relics  in  Ireland  of  a  precocious  civilization;  the 
Round  Towers,  Clonmasnois,  Glendalough,  and  the 
Rock  of  Cashel.  The  civilization  was  only  ecclesias- 
tical and  missionary;  nor  was  it  destroyed  by  the 
Anglo-Norman,  but  by  the  chiefs  of  Celtic  clans,  who 
despoiled  and  trampled  on  the  church,  forcing  her  to 
stretch  out  her  hands  for  aid  to  Canterbury  and 
Rome.  But,  since  the  date  of  those  ruins,  Ireland 
has  not  had  one  happy  hour.  May  a  bright  dawn  be 
now  at  hand! 

Is  Aaticosti  a  French  Menace  to  Canada  ? 

Juno  A •tg'/o- American  Afafazine,  New  York  and  London 
One  of  the  most  threatening  problems  of  state- 
craft, affecting  British  North  America,  is  that  of  M. 
Menier's  ownership  of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  at  the- 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  dominating  the 
water  gate  of  Canada,  which  that  river  really  is.  M. 
Menier  is  the  great  chocolate  manufacturer  of  Paris, 
and  he  purchased  the  island  four  years  ago  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  making  it  a  great  game  preserve, 
while  he  also  contemplated  developing  its  varied  in- 
ternal resources — mineral,  agricultural,  and  forest. 
The  island  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long 
by  thirty  miles  wide,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  2,- 
500,000  acres,  so  it  forms  a  principality  much  larger 
than  many  a  European  ruler  exercises  sway  over. 
The  Canadian  government  claims  sovereign  rights 
over  it,  as  part  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  peculiar 
geographical  position  of  the  island  would  make  the 
assertion  of  such  authority  very  difficult  in  the  event 
of  friction  between  England  and  France;  and  M. 
Menier's  proceedings  since  he  acquired  the  island 
have  been  such  as  to  indicate  that  he  is  little,  if  at  all, 
concerned  about  the  sovereignty,  of  Canada  or  the 
feelings  which  the  majority  of  Canadians  bear  toward 
him. 


That  M.  Menier  should  fortify  his  island  and  make 
it  a  weapon  against  Britain  and  Canada  may  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  visionary,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Anticosti  occupies  a  position  in  the  gulf 
which  gives  it  a  natural  advantage  of  great  impor- 
tance from  a  strategic  standpoint.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  hundreds  of  steamers  pass  into 
and  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  sight  of  Anticosti, 
M.  Menier,  of  France,  with  a  few  gunboats  and  a 
shelter  port  adequately  fortified,  which  would  be  their 
headquarters,  could  play  havoc  with  the  huge  but  de- 
fenseless cargo  carriers. 

In  view  of  the  tenacity  with  which  France  has 
clung  to  the  last  vestige  of  her  lost  empire  on  this 
continent,  and  the  position  she  assumes  as  regards 
St.  Pierre  and  the  Newfoundland  shore,  she  may  be 
counted  upon  to  support  M.  Menier's  many  claims 
which  he  may  advance  as  to  Anticosti  when  she  can 
do  so  without  danger  to  herself.  The  history  of  the 
Newfoundland  trouble  and  of  France's  gradual  en- 
croachments there  warrants  the  suspicion  that  M. 
Menier's  presence  in  Anticosti  has  a  sinister  mean- 
ing. When  all  the  facts  are  taken  into  account  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  the  materials  are  here  for 
an  even  prettier  quarrel  between  the  two  powers  in 
the  future  than  has  arisen  for  many  years  past. 

* 

VariouB  Topics 

CHINESE  COURT  TO  RETURN:  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
received  an  edict  stating  that  the  court  will  leave  Singan-fu 
on  its  return  to  Peking  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
moon,  September  1. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLAND:  The  new  census  of 
England  and  Wales,  just  taken,  shows  the  kingdom  to  have 
a  population  of  32,525,716,  a  result  which  should  certainly 
be  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  highly  satisfactory.  For  the. 
increase  since  1891  has  been  3,523,191,  or  12.15  per  cent 
That  is  an  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
which  was  only  11.65  per  cent. — New  York  Tribtmt. 

THE  LAST  RAMPART:  Will  the  only  one  of  the  great 
European  nations  (England)  which  by  its  situation  and  by 
its  preference  has  up  to  the  present  escaped  militarism  finally 
succumb  to  it?  Perhaps  not  yet,  but  the  project  that  will 
come  as  the  result  of  the  debate  in  parliament  would  seem 
to  be  the  last  rampart  between  the  English  people  and 
conscription. — Paris  Temps. 

EFFECT  OF  PROTECTION  IN  SWEDEN :  The  Brit- 
ish consul  in  Stockholm  has  just  made  an  elaborate  report 
to  his  government  concerning  the  effect  of  protection  in  Swe- 
den on  the  national  industries  and  comfort.  The  powers  of 
consumption  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  diminishing  in 
many  ways.  In  the  foreign  markets,  on  account  of  protection 
affecting  the  import  of  raw  materials,  and  from  the  fact  of 
the  extremely  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  wages  and  salaries,  Swedish  industry 
has  not  been  able  to  put  forth  anything  like  its  full  powers. 

THE  KAISER  AND  THE  REPORTERS:  The  news- 
paper reporter  is  to  be  shut  out  on  all  public  and  semi-public 
occasions  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  William 
to  speak.  This  is  his  order.  When  he  talks  to  officers  and 
soldiers  he  talks  confidentially  and  frankly — too  frankly 
sometimes  to  make  publication  expedient.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  emperor  that  his  semi-public  remarks  should  not  be 
printed  at  all,  and  that  of  the  more  important  ones  only  ofiB- 
cial  summaries,  indicating  their  general  drift,  should  be  given 
to  the  public.  Apparently  the  emperor  does  not  know  that 
not  even  an  autocrat  can  suppress  news.  It  can  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  keeping  the  reporter  away  from  meetings  at  which 
his  war  lord  makes  remarks  not  meant  for  publication.  Some- 
body who  is  present  on  one  of  these  occasions  blabs  to  a 
friend,  and  the  news,  often  in  a  distorted  form,  reaches  the 
reporters  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  press.  It  will  appear 
in  the  latter,  even  if  kept  out  of  the  former. — Chicago 
Xribune. 
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Negroes  as  Landowners 

In  the  June  World's  Work,  Professor  W.  E.  B. 
Dubois  seeks  to  answer  the  question,  "Why  do  not  the 
Negroes  become  landowners  and  build  up  the  black 
landed  peasantry,  which  has  for  a  generation  and 
more  been  the  dream  of  philanthropist  and  states- 
man?" He  traces  the  rise  of  the  black  freeholder  in 
one  county  of  Georgia's  Black  Belt,  pictures  his 
struggle  for  survival  under  present  conditions,  and 
shows  why  migration  to  town  is  the  Negro's  remedy : 

Looking  now  at  the  county  black  population  as  a  whole, 
we  might  attempt  to  divide  it  roughly  into  social  classes. 
Forty-four  families,  all  landowners,  from  their  intelligence, 
property,  and  home  life  would  correspond  to  good  middle 
class  people  anywhere.    Seventy-six  other  families  are  honest 
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Fnm  tht  WartcFt  Work 

OISTRIBUTION  OF  NBORO  POPULATION 

working  people  of  fair  intelligence.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five families  fall  distinctly  below  the  line  of  respectability 
and  should  be  classed  with  the  lewd,  vicious,  and  potentially 
criminal.  This  leaves  the  mass  of  the  population,  1,229  fam- 
ilies composed  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  plodding  toilers, 
and  shiftless  workers — ^honest  and  well-meaning,  with  some, 
but  not  great,  sexual  looseness,  handicapped  by  their  history 
and  present  economic  condition. 

Landholding  in  this  county  by  Negroes  has  steadily  in- 
creased. They  held  nothing  in  1870,  but  in  1880  they  had 
2,500  acres.  By  1890  this  had  increased  to  10,000  acres,  and 
to  15,000  acres  in  1898,  owned  by  81  families.  Of  the  185 
Negro  families  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  held  land 
in  this  county  during  the  last  thirty  years,  i  held  his  land 
25  to  30  years;  4  held  their  land  20-25  years;  12  held  their 
land  15-20  years;  12  held  their  land  10-15  years;  41  held 
their  land  5-10  years,  and  115  held  their  land  1-5  years.  Most 
of  those  in  the  shorter  period  still  hold  their  land,  so  that 
the  record  is  not  complete.  If  all  the  black  landowners  who 
had  ever  held  land  here  had  kept  it  or  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  black  men,  the  Negroes  would  have  owned  nearer  30,000 
acres  than  the  15,000  they  now  hold.  And  yet  these  15,000 
acres  are  a  creditable  showing — a  proof  of  no  little  weight 
of  the  worth  and  ability  of  the  Negro  people.  If  they  had 
been  given  an  economic  start  at  emancipation,  if  they  had 
been  in  an  enlightened  and  rich  community  which  really 
desired  their  best  good,  then  we  might  perhaps  call  such  a 
result  small  or  even  insignificant.  But  for  a  few  thousand 
ignorant  field  hands  in  the  face  of  poverty,  a  falling  market. 


and  social  stress  to  save  and  capitalize  $200,000  in  a  genera- 
tion has  meant  a  tremendous  effort.  The  rise  of  a  nation, 
the  pressing  forward  of  a  social  class,  means  a  bitter  strug- 
gle— a  hard  and  soul-sickening  battle  with  the  world  such  as 
few  of  the  more  favored  classes  know  or  appreciate. 

Out  of  the  hard  economic  conditions  of  this  portion  of 
the  Black  Belt  only  six  per  cent  of  the  population  have  suc- 
ceeded in  emerging  into  peasant-proprietorship,  and  these 
are  not  all  firmly  fixed,  but  grow  and  shrink  in  number  with 
the  wavering  of  the  cotton  market  Fully  94  per  cent  have 
struggled  for  land  and  failed,  and  half  of  them  sit  in  hope- 
less serfdom.  For  these  there  is  one  other  avenue  of  escape 
toward  which  they  have  turned  in  increasing  numbers, 
namely,  migration  to  town.  A  glance  at  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  black  owners  curiously  reveals  this  fact. 
In  1898  the  holdings  were  as  follows:  Under  40  acres,  49 
families;  40  to  250  acres,  17  families;  250  to  1,000  acres,  13 
families ;  1,000  or  more  acres,  2  families.  Now  in  1890  there 
were  forty-four  holdings,  but  only  nine  of  these  were  under 
forty  acres.  The  great  increase  of  holdings  then  has  come  in 
the  buying  of  small  homesteads  near  town,  where  their 
owners  really  share  in  the  town  life.  This  then  is  a  part  of 
the  rush  to  town.  And  for  every  landowner  who  has  thus 
hurried  away  from  the  narrow  life  and  hard  conditions  of 
country  life  how  many  field  hands,  how  many  tenants,  how 
many  ruined  renters  have  joined  that  long  procession?  Is 
it  not  strange  compensation?  The  sin  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts is  visited  on  the  town,  and  the  social  sores  of  city  life 
today  may,  here  in  Dougherty  county  and  perhaps  in  many 
places,  near  and  far,  look  for  their  final  healing  without  tbc 
city  walls. 


Boston  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  "  Under 
World" 

JosiAH  Flynt,  in  the  June  McClurt't  Magazine,  New  York 
Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  Under  World  calls  Boston  "A  Plain-Clothes 
Man's  Town."  A  plain-clothes  man  is  a  detective, 
or  a  patrolman  posing  as  such.  Bost(»i  is  not  over- 
crowded either  with  "fly-cops"  or  policemen,  but  the 
Under  World  calls  it  a  plain-clothes  man's  city  be- 
cause the  grafter  has  to  be  careful  in  exchanging  con- 
fidences. In  every  city  he  must  exercise  some  cau- 
tion ;  in  Boston  he  must  exercise  a  good  deal,  because 
he  never  knows  when  some  amateur  detective,  repre- 
senting the  reformers,  may  be  put  on  his  track.  My 
reason  for  making  Boston  one  of  the  cities  about  the 
municipal  government  of  which  I  desired  to  have  the 
Under  World's  opinions  was  this:  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  the  New  Englanders  at  home  manage 
their  most  important  city  better  than  New  Englanders 
and  others  manage  some  of  our  other  large  towns.  It 
is  a  popular  belief,  or  at  least  it  used  to  be,  that  there 
is  an  uncommon  amount  of  common  sense  in  New 
England,  and  it  interested  me  to  learn  how  much  of 
this  common  sense  prevails  in  the  management  of  the 
local  Under  World.  The  revolution  against  vice  of 
1894  is  still  felt  all  over  the  city  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  I  found  a  very  different  town  on  this  last  visit 
(March,  1901)  from  the  one  I  used  to  kn9w  as  a 
tramp  twelve  years  ago,  but  there  are  to-day,  as  then, 
in  abundance,  disorderly  houses,  "speak-easies,"  sa- 
loons, or  "clubs"  where  liquor  is  sold  long  after  the 
permitted  time,  and  tramps.  The  thieves  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  so  numerous  as  formerly. 

One  of  the  "clubs"  I  visited  has  the  distinguished 
name  of  Cabot;  it  is  situated  in  a  small  side  street 
near  the  Revere  house.  I  refer  to  it  in  particular  be- 
cause it  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  make  the  "Semi- 
colon" liquor  law  of  Massachusetts  ineffective.  It 
seems  that  the  authorities  in  this  state  interpret  the 
punctuation  of  legislative  bills  to  suit  themselves,  and 
although  the  present  liquor  law  was  meant  to  close 
saloons  at  twelve  or  later,  the  courts  decided  that  the 
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ptUKtuation  closed  them  at  eleven^  miserable  little 
semi-colon  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
trouble — and  at  eleven  they^ust  close.  The  Uppeij 
as  well  as  the  Under  World,  however,  often  wants  a 
drink  after  this  hour,  and  the  Under  World  has  ar- 
ranged dubs  and  resorts  so  that  neither  need  go 
thirsty.  The  Cabot  club  was  crowded  with  parched 
throats  that  were  gradually  becoming  moistened  the 
nigfat  I  was  admitted,  and  a  "copper"  stood  on  a  cor- 
ner like  a  pillar  of  salt  only  a  block  away.  He  may 
have  been  asleep. 

Speaking  generally,  the  so-called  west  end  seemed 
to  me  to  1^  the  most  flourishing  "joint"  district  in 
Boston,  and  I  saw  just  as  tough-looking  "mobs"  of 
grafters  crowding  one  another  in  the  streets  here  as 
can  be  found  in  New  York.  The  south  and  north 
ends,  however,  and  the  distinctly  business  section  have 
their  share  of  tramp  as  well  as  aristocratic  "hang- 
oats"  of  a  shady  character.  In  none  of  the  various 
"ends,"  as  they  are  called,  did  I  run  across  much  gam- 
bling, and  I  am  assured  that  organized  gambling,  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  existed  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, has  been  quite  done  away  with.  By  this  it  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  a  man  can  not  get  into 
an  open  poker  game  if  he  wants  to  take  the  trouble 
to  find  one,  becausie  a  party  offered  to  get  me  into  va- 
rious kinds  of  games  on  any  night  that  it  suited  my 
purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  opportunities  to 
^;amb1e  are  not  publicly  advertised,  and  I  believe  that 
m  this  respect  Boston  may  almost  be  called  a  "shut" 
town.  So  much  for  what  is  recognized  as  and  called 
vice  in  Boston.  I 

* 
The  Profession  af  Housekeeping 

Aldkn  W.  QniMBY,  in  the  June  Forum.  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
The  only  concession  sought  is  the  elimination  of 
caste  from  the  environment  of  household  service.  But 
this  will  open  the  way  for  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion. Let  the  profession  of  housekeeping  be  put  upon 
the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  bookkeeper,  telegrapher, 
typewriter,  saleslady,  etc.,  and  observe  the  conse- 
quence. It  may  be  that  many  women  who  seek  mer- 
cantile positions  are  disinclined  to  the  so-called  drudg- 
ery of  housework.  If  this  be  true,  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing such  work  attractive  to  women  in  general  is  all  the 
more  apparent,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  every 
woman  should  know  how  to  keep  house,  whatever  her 
profession  and  whatever  her  rank.  And  the  conces- 
sion would  probably  bring  from  their  country  homes 
many  a  prize,  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  city  Kfe,  who  would  prove 
eminently  satisfactory  in  performing  the  work  of  the 
house,  but  who  would  under  no  circumstances  submit 
to  be  entitled  a  "servant";  for  there  are  many  Maud 
MuUers,  sweet  and  sunny  in  disposition,  kindly  and 
good,  an^  reared  in  homes  of  the  best  moral  and  re- 
ligious t)rpe,  who  might  be  secured  as  assistants  in 
the  home,  if  they  could  be  sure  of  being  measured  by 
the  Golden  Rule.  But  some  bewildered  reader  will 
exclaim — ^as  a  vision  of  untidiness,  not  to  say  abso- 
lute slatternliness,  rises  to  her  view,  or  as  she  im- 
agines with  painful  vividness  that  she  is  breathing  the 
smoky,  choking  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  after  the 
ruin  of  a  choice  bit  of  broiling  meat — ^"Surely,  there 
are  no  such  prls  to  be  had !"  I  calmly  reply  that  they 
are  not  at  all  idealistic,  but  exist  corporeally,  doing 
their  work  intelligently  and  cheerfully,  and  conferring 
blessings  upon  the  families  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. There  are  others  awaiting  engagements,  but 
we  would  not  recommend  them  to  households  in  which 


the  social  ban  prevails.    "Servants"  they  WiH  not  be, 
nor  can  we  criticise  them  therefor. 

There  is  really  no  little  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  employer.  It  is  liers  to  train  her  maid  in  the  best 
aspects  of  housekeeping,  to  advise  her  in  the  matter 
of  dress  and  personal  appearance,  to  .watch  over  her 
friendships,  to  train  her  mind,  and  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  moral  character.  Justice  is  to  be 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  hours  of  service,  and 
provision  made  for  a  proper  amount  of  recreiatioo. 
Church  privileges  are  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also  oc- 
casional mid-week  social  privileges.  If  the  house- 
keeper feels  appalled  at  such  a  vista  of  duty,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  ob- 
ligaticms  that  accompany  possession.  The  little  white- 
washed log  cottage  on  the  hillside  has  few  expenses 
associated  with  it;  but  our  responsibilities  grow  in 
proportioii  to  our  acquisitions.  It  is  a  day  of  advance 
in  many  respects.  There  are  cooking  and  sewing 
schools,  and  various  other  institutions  for  the  pr(»no- 
tion  of  household  interests.  Let  the  best  of  these 
privileges  be  utilized  to  tiie  utmost,  and  Aeir  products 
be  brought  as  tributes  to  the  home. 

Anns  L.  Vrooman,  in  the  June  Arena 

There  is  a  point  of  view  that  has  as  yet,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  had  no  exponents  either  in  speech  or 
writing.  It  is  that  the  tmrest  and  discontent  of  the 
servant  class  are  not  an  evil;  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  going  on  through- 
out the  world;  and  that  if  servants  were  ccmtent  to  re- 
main as  they  are  they  would  be  a  positive  check  upon 
social  advance.  From  this  standpoint,  their  discon- 
tent is  a  great  force  which  can  not  only  be  used  in  the 
future,  but  is  at  the  present  time  contributing  toward 
the  preparation  of  humanity  for  a  full  cooperative  life. 
Cooperation,  to  be  other  than  merely  mercantile  or 
political,  must  touch  life  at  every  point.  We  are  not 
as  yet  wholly  prepared  for  it,  and  fiie  process  of  prep- 
aration is  necessarily  sometimes  disagreeable.  Our 
very  ideals  must  change.  We  must  learn  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  common  life;  to  transfer  our  ccm- 
sciousness  as  much  as  possible  from  the  individual  to 
the  whole ;  and  to  do  this  not  from  a  so-called  philan- 
thropic spirit,  but  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  of  self- 
expansion.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  learn  to  see  our- 
selves in  the  common  life;  to  find  our  enjo}mients 
there,  as  formerly  we  found  our  pleasures  in  exclu- 
siveness.  To  reach  this,  an  evolution  of  the  home- 
life  is  absolutely  necessanr.  Not  that  we  are  to  have 
no  homes.  To  make  a  home  will  be  a  more  sacred 
thing  when  it  is  lifted  from  the  plane  of  material 
comfort  and  made  to  consist  in  tiie  union  of  certain 
individuals  who  are  bound  not  only  by  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  habit  but  also  by  the  deeper  tie  of  common 
ideals,  purposes,  and  large  hopes.  This  is  not  the 
home  of  tCKlay  as  a  rule.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
cooperation,  &e  home  of  today  presents  in  miniature 
a  picture  of  society  in  its  strife,  its  unequal  division 
of  labor  and  enjoyments,  its  suppression  of  some  for 
the  selfish  enjoyment  of  others. 

The  Charity  Legislation  of  igoo — igoi 

The  important  features  of  charity  legislation 
throughout  the  United  States  during  tiie  piist  year 
will  be  found  in  the  resutrtt  given  in  the  }wii' Chari- 
ties. The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
measures : 


The  Massachusetts  board  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive dependent  children  into  its  custody  without  r&> 
gard  to  the  question  of  their  settlement,  on  ^e  writ- 
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ten  application  of  parent,  guardian,  or  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  the  courts  are  given  authority  to  con- 
mit  dependent  as  well  as  neglected  children  to  Ae 
custody  of  the  board,  except  when  the  municip<^l  aqr 
thorities  intervene.  The  benefit  of  state  care  and 
oversight  is  thus  secured  to  a  large  class  of  children. 
In  Massachusetts,  after  January  i,  1904,  all  insane 
persons,  now  cared  for  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns,  except  the  city  of  Boston,  are  to  be  cared  for, 
controlled,  and  supported  by  the  state.  Moreover, 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  early  establishment, 
on  a  large  farm,  of  a  colony  of  quiet,  chronic  insane, 
to  be  transferred  from  the  state  insane  hospitals. 

The  New  Hampshire  legislature  appropriated 
$30,000  for  a  state  home  for  the  feeble-minded,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  provision  for  the  custodial  care 
of  adult  defectives.  Important  legislation  affecting 
the  employment  of  children  in  factories  was  enacted 
in  New  Hampshire.  Under  the  new  law  no  children 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  can  be  employed  in  fac- 
tories while  schools  are  in  session. 

In  Connecticut,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  The  measure  is  limited  to 
convicts  sent  to  the  state  prison,  and  the  sentences 
are  to  be  determinate  only  between  the  limits  to  be 
fixed  by  the  judges  passing  the  sentence.  The  parole 
of  prisoners,  after  the  minimum  term  has  been  served, 
is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  warden  and  di- 
rectors of  the  prison.  ^ 

In  New  Jersey,  a  bill  enabling  the  county  boards 
of  freeholders  to  acquire  land  and  erect  buildings  for 
the  industrial  training  of  pauper  children  was  defeat- 
ed. The  evident  object  of  the  bill  was  to  legislate 
the  state  board  of  children's  guardians  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  to  enable  the  boards  of  freeholders  to  put  up 
large  institutions  for  the  children  under  their  control 
without  state  supervision. 

The  Illinois  state  home  for  delinquent  boys,  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  will  take  effect 
July  I,  1901,  when  built  and  fully  equipped  will  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  to  which  delinquent  boys  may  be 
committed,  an  institution  that  has  hitherto  been  lack- 
ing. This  measure  grants  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,  provided  a  site  of  not  less  than  320  acres  shall 
be  donated  by  private  givers,  but  vests  the  control 
in  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  institution  will  receive  children  under 
tiie  terms  of  the  juvenile  court  act 

The  Minnesota  legislature  passed  a  law  for  the 
parole  of  life  prisoners  who  have  served  thirty-five 
years,  less  their  good  time  allowance.  Life  prison- 
ers, however,  may  not  be  paroled  without  the  unani- 
mous written  consent  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
pardons.  Another  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the 
restoration  to  full  citizenship  of  pnsoners  convicted 
of  felonies  and  sentenced  to  jail,  or  who  have  paid  a 
fine.  This  opportunity  formerly  was  open  only  to  fel- 
ons who  had  been  sentenced  to  state  prison. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  CALIFORNIA:  Mercantile  and 
industrial  cooperation  is  making  rapid  strides  in  California, 
according  to  a  statement  by  J.  S.  Clark,  one  of  the  leading 
organizers  of  the  movement  in  that  state.  Between  thirty 
and  {orty  business  houses  in  the  state  are  operating  on  the 
cooperative  plan.  Each  house  was  started  as  a  grocery,  with 
just  enough  capital  to  stock  it,  but  with  an  assurance  also  of 
sufficient  patrons  to  keep  it  moving.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
families  are  thought  sufficient  to  make  the  running  of  a 
grocery  store  profitable,  and  one  hundred  more  families 
jidded  warrants  the  broadening  of  the  business. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Forester  and  His  Work 

Philip  W.  Avrks,  in  the  June  Outlook,  New  York.      Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

The  forester  has  no  serious  quarrel  with  the  lum- 
berman, but  differs  from  him  in  this,  that  the  forester 
replants,  or  reseeds  the  ground  from  mother  trees, 
protecting  the  soil  and  starting  a  new  forest  in  place 
of  the  old.  In  America,  tte  lumberman  denudes 
large  areas  and  is  often  criticised  for  it;  but  in  Sax- 
ony, where  forestry  is  most  highly  developed,  skillful 
foresters  do  the  same,  except  that  the  Saxon,  under 
state  supervision,  replants  his  areas.  American  ftw- 
ests  can  probably  be  lumbered  less  destructively  thsui 
at  present  and  with  equal  profit,  but  what  interest  has 
the  lumberman  in  a  distant  future,  or  what  incentive 
to  greater  care?  Most  of  the  leading  European  na- 
tions, except  England,  which  has  let  her  forest  inter- 
ests decline,  have  been  forced  to  bring  their  forests 
under  direct  state  control,  finding  the  problems  in- 
volved far  too  vital  to  the  national  Hfe  to  be  intrusted 
to  private  management  In  this  country  New  York 
state,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  federal  government,  have 
clearly  recognized  the  same  principle.  New  York  has 
expended  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  and  acquired 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  toward  the  proposed 
state  park  in  the  Adirondacks.  When  fully  acquired, 
it  will  include  the  greater  portion  of  those  motm- 
tains.  The  state  has  purchased  also  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  acres  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  Penn- 
sylvania has  purchased  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  her  mountains  to  protect  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  and  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Delaware. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  American  forestry 
association  and  the  department  of  the  interior.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  given  the  power  and  was  induced 
in  1891  to  beg^  the  policy  of  withdrawing  timber 
land  in  the  west  from  sale  as  a  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, and  to  create  forest  reservations.  He  set  apart 
thirteen  and  a  half  million  acres.  This  policy  has 
been  followed  by  later  presidents,  Mr.  Qeveland  set- 
ting aside  in  one  act  on  Washington's  birthday,  1897, 
seventeen  million  acres.  President  McKinley  has 
thus  far  set  apart  six  and  a  half  million  acres.  With 
the  naticHial  parks,  about  fifty-six  million  acres  are 
now  reserved.  It  is  expected  that  upon  these  reser- 
vations continuity  of  forest  growth  will  be  guarded, 
and  lumbering  under  proper  conditions  permanently 
carried  on. 

Three  additional  national  parks  have  been  pro- 
posed. Their  establishment  has  been  urged  upon  con- 
gress by  various  scientific  associations  and  quite  gen- 
erally by  the  press.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Southern 
Appalachian  park  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  the  immediate  adjoining  states.  About 
Mount  Mitchell,  the  "great  black  dome,"  highest  in 
the  Alleghany  range,  are  extensive  forests  of  spruce, 
while  on  lower  ranges  about  Grandfather  mountain 
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and  the  bases  of  the  Great  Smoky  range  are  wide- 
reaching  forests  of  deciduous  trees.  These  are  prac- 
tically the  only  remaining  hardwood  forests  untouched 
by  lumbermen.  The  second  proposed  national  park  is 
in  northern  Minnesota,  in  a  wilderness  of  lakes  that 
rival  those  of  the  Adirondacks.  About  their  shores 
and  upon  their  islands  are  found  what  are  said  to  be 
the  only  remaining  forests  of  ancient  white  pine,  and 
the  lumbermen  are  already  making  inroads.  The  third 
proposed  park  includes  the  Calaveras  or  Mammoth 
grove  of  giant  trees  in  California.  The  remarkable 
longevity  of  these  trees,  from  four  to  six  thousand 


HOLLIES  ON  THE  COA8T  OP  NKW  JBR8EY 
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years,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  naturally  a  tree  has  no 
limit  of  age.  It  may  live  indefinitely  unless  destroyed 
by  fire,  insects,  fungus,  wind,  or  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Valuable  as  are  the  national  forests  and  national 
parks,  they  are  very  far  from  solving  the  American 
forestry  problem.  The  price  of  lumber  is  already  ad- 
vancing because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  easily 
obtained  supply.  Logging  is  now  carried  on  more . 
carefully,  and  farther  up  3ie  streams  and  mountains. 
The  pressure  is  likely  to  grow  stronger.  The  protec- 
tion of  remaining  forests  from  fire,  the  checking  of 
erosion  over  vast  denuded  areas,  the  prevention  of 
destructive  floods — these  can  not  safely  be  neglected. 
The  next  step  forward  in  forestry  is  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  their  needs  on  the  part  of  the  people,  leading 
to  state  control  of  non-agricultural  land. 

Reciprocal  Infiuence  in  Hypnotism 

Prof.  J.  D.  Quackbnbos,  in  the  June  Harper's  Magatint,  New 
York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

To  a  recent  inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  engage,  without  injury  to  his  physical  and  men- 
tal health,  so  unremittingly  in  his  work  as  a  sugges- 
tionist — a  work  that  implies  concentrated  intellectual 
effort,  and  is  daily  prosecuted  from  9  a.  m.  until  mid- 
night— ^the  writer  of  this  article  made  the  reply :  "Be- 
cause I  get  something  back  from  my  patients;  other- 
wise I  should  be  a  nervous  bankrupt."  The  patient  is 
as  active  subliminally  as  is  the  operator  objectively; 
and  the  operator,  where  genuine  rapport  is  established, 
realizes  this  activity. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  continuous  service  in  hyp- 
notic treatment,  covering  not  only  all  phases  of  ab- 
normal mental  and  moral  attitudes,  but  involving  as 
well  inspirational  work  of  the  most  difficult  kinds,  is 
certainly  out  of  the  ordinary ;  the  rapid  recovery  there- 
from is  phenomenal.  There  are  grades  of  depression, 
time  differences  as  regards  the  reestablishment  of  the 
operator's  nervous  balance,  and  degrees  of  subsequent 
uplift.    Some  patients  are  more  exhausting  than  oth- 


ers; some  mysteriously  exalt;  many  are  seemingly 
negative;  all  who  in  sincerity  and  faith  seek  moral  or 
intellectual  aid  through  hypnotic  channels,  in  some 
way,  immediately  or  remotely,  stimulate  the  mind  that 
ofiEers  it. 

There  is  a  more  marked  return  in  ethico-spiritual 
than  in  intellectual  inspiration ;  little  reciprocal  benefit 
attends  the  treatment  of  mere  physicd  conditions. 
Persons  suffering  from  moral  perversions  and  re- 
morse consume  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
nervous  energy,  perhaps  because  they  need  a  more 
generous  quota  of  help.  In  certain  instances  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  sufferer  secured  relief  by  casting  upon 
the  physician  the  whole  burden  of  his  imperative  con- 
ception, self-reproach,  worry,  or  fear.  A  lady  who 
was  the  victim  of  a  harassing  delusion  automatically 
effected  an  exchange  of  mental  conditions  with  me, 
whereby  her  unwarranted  dejection  became  so  realis- 
tically mine  that  I  was  obliged  immediately  to  seek  a 
change  of  employment.  At  the  second  treatment, 
after  improvement  had  begun,  no  such  effect  was  per- 
ceptible. 

What  light,  if  any,  do  these  facts  cast  upon  the 
principles  of  telepathic  communication?  The  laws 
that  govern  such  intercourse,  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  prevalence  among  the  living  and  its  possible 
extension  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  are  of  supreme 
concern  to  humanity.  The  fact  that  minds  brought 
into  hypnotic  contact  through  the  approximation  of 
the  physical  bodies'  they  tenant  can  exchange  thoughts, 
feelings,  ideas,  knowledge,  convictions,  suggests  the 
possibility  that  minds  temporarily  discamate  in  nat- 
ural sleep  or  in  hypnosis,  or  even  in  states  of  reverie, 
may  communicate  without  reference  to  space  limita- 
tions, and  are  mutually  impressed,  exalted,  and  re- 
fined. Subliminal  minds  would  seem  to  be  attracted 
automatically — ^first,  to  their  complements,  each  the 
other  to  strengthen,  to  instruct,  to  inspire;  and,  sec- 
ond, as  mere  almoners  to  other  minds  in  need  of  help. 
Were  the  means  of  establishing  such  communication 
comprehended  and  under  control,  deliberate  absent 
treatment  for  functional  sickness  or  moral  defect 
would  be  possible  and  in  every  way  scientific. 


The  Death-bringing  House  Ply 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  who  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  division  of  entomology,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  June  Good  Housekeeping  (New  York) 
in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  great  harm  done  by 
the  common  house  fly  in  the  carriage  of  disease  germs. 
After  referring  to  the  activity  of  the  fly  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  civil  and  Spanish  wars  and  in  Egypt, 
where  the  fly  is  responsible  for  the  transference  of 
the  eye  disease  (purulent  ophthalmia)  common  among 
the  lower  classes.  Dr.  Howard  says: 

Evidence  has  been  gathered  which  shows  that 
wherever  excrement  is  not  properJy  cared  for,  as  in 
box  privies  in  small  towns  and  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  low  quarters  of  large  cities,  where  in  alley- 
ways and  vacant  lots  and  other  waste  places,  this 
substance  is  frequently  found,  the  house  fly  carries 
virulent  typhoid  germs  and  transmits  them  to  food 
substances  in  houses.  It  has  been  shown  that  active 
typhoid  germs  may  be  found  in  excreta  for  some  time 
before  the  character  of  the  fever  can  be  recognized. 
It  is  shown  also  that  they  are  found  in  such  places  for 
some  weeks  after  the  patient  has  apparently  entirely 
recovered,  and  now  that  we  know  as  a  definite  fact 
that  the  house  fly  breeds  in  this  substance,  when  we 
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consider  the  enormous  numbers  in  which  it  swarms  in 
the  kitchens  and  dining-rooms,  and  how,  for  example, 
in  many  cities  milk  jugs  are  left  standing  in  the  earl  ■ 
morning  when  just  filled  by  the  milkman  outside  the 
kitchen  door,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder  that  ty- 
phoid fever  is  not  more  prevalent  than  it  actually  is. 

The  importance  of  organized  eflfort  looking  toward 
the  decrease  in  numbers  of  this  insect,  therefore,  at 
once  becomes  evident.  Considering  that  horse  ma- 
nure is  the  breeding  place  of  the  very  great  majority 
(and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  house  flies  in  most  civilized  regions  breed 
in  horse  manure),  the  first  step  in  remedial  work  is 
naturally  the  effort  to  stop  this  breeding.  Experi- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  horse  manure  piles  with 
number  of  different  substances  have  shown  that  the 
best  material  to  use  for  this  purpose  is  chlorid  of  lime. 
This,  however,  can  not  be  economically  and  thorough- 
ly used  except  where  some  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
manure  for  a  time  at  least  in  a  more  or  less  confined 
space.  The  open  manure  heaps  everywhere  seen 
about  stables  account  for  the  majority  of  our  house 
flies.  They  may  be  swarming  with  house  fly  mag- 
gots, the  numbers  of  which,  in  a  good-sized  pile,  will 
undoubtedly  in  midsummer  run  into  the  millions.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  maggots  have  been  counted  in 
a  poimd  of  manure. 

The  house  fly  is  a  rapid  breeder.  In  seven  or  eight 
to  ten  warm  days  a  generation  will  be  produced.  Each 
female  lays  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs,  and  with 
twelve  or  more  generations  in  a  summer,  the  descend- 
ants of  a  single  individual,  increasing  in  geometrical 
proportion,  will  in  autumn  be  almost  countless. 
Stables,  especially  in  towns  and  cities,  should  be  kept 
clean.  Manure  piles  should  be  kept  either  in  a  vault 
or  in  a  closet,  and  a  shovelful  of  chlorid  of  lime  should 
be  thrown  over  them  with  each  da/s  additions  to  the 
pile.  When  the  manure  is  to  be  removed  to  the  gar- 
den or  field,  then  and  then  only  should  the  closet  or 
vault  be  opened,  except,  of  course,  for  the  daily  addi- 
tions. I  am  assured  by  a  competent  chemist  that  the 
addition  of  chlorid  of  lime  does  not  injure  the  value 
of  the  manure.  Some  such  measure  as  this  should,  in 
towns  and  cities,  be  enforced  by  the  boards  of  health. 
Penalties  for  the  open  deposition  of  human  excrement 
should  be  made  and  enforced. 


Effects  of  Mechanical  Laws  Upon  Organic 
Growth 

June  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 
The  last  number  of  Virchow's  Archiv  fur  Patho- 
logische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Maass,  of  Berlin,  in  whidi  he  gives  an  account 
of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  role  played  by 
purely  mechanical  laws  in  the  development  of  bone. 
For  the  experiments  he  used  rapidly  growing  young 
dogs,  which  were  kept  under  abnormal  conditions  for 
from  three  to  sij?  weeks,  when  their  bones  were  com- 
pared with  the  bones  of  dog's  of  the  same  age  that  had 
not  been  experimented  upon.  The  forces  acting  upon 
any  part  of  the  body  during  its  development  are  so 
varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  results 
follow  directly  from  the  conditions  imposed,  and  what 
results  are  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  parts  to  be 
studied,  unless  a  part  is  chosen  that  has  become  spe- 
cialized for  a  single  function. 

Bone  is  favorable  for  this  purpose.  Its  only  use 
is  to  give  rigidity  to  the  body  and  in  this  way  to  sup- 
port and  protect  other  parts.  Apparently  lifeless  and 
devoid  of  plasticity,  it  is  really  full  of  living  matter, 
growing  as  other  tissues  do,  affected  by  disease  like 


other  tissues,  becoming  larger  and  stronger,  or  small- 
er and  weaker,  accordmg  to  the  general  health  of  the 
body.  It  follows  an  indirect  course  of  development 
in  which  bony  tissue  is  first  formed,  then  absorbed, 
first  built  up  solid,  then  hollowed  out,  rearranged,  and 
entirely  made  over  before  it  attains  its  final  perfec- 
tion. A  baby's  bones,  at  first  cartilaginous  and  solid, 
later  become  hollow  and  hard;  during  these  changes 
something  may  occur  to  affect  either  their  external 
form  or  tiie  process  of  reconstruction  going  on  within. 
Bone  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  material,  living  and 
lifeless. 

There  were,  then,  two  things  to  be  considered  in 
making  these  experiments — the  effects  upon  the  form- 
ative power  of  the  living  matter,  and  the  effects  upon 
the  disposal  of  the  substance  formed.  It  was  found 
that  growth  was  affected  by  plaster-of-paris  bands 
placed  around  the  extremities  of  growing  bones,  or  by 
keeping  a  joint  in  some  constrained  position  that 
would  produce  changes  of  pressure  between  adjoin- 
ing surfaces.  As  a  result  of  increased  or  decreased! 
pressure  applied  in  this  way,  there  were  abnormal 
thickenings,  and  the  natural  curve  of  the  bone  was 
changed,  the  curve  produced  being  in  the  direction 
that  would  result  from  pressure  applied  in  a  similar 
manner  to  inanimate  bodies,  while  the  organic  pro- 
cesses of  bone,  expressed  in  the  growth  of  new  ma- 
terial, were  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  For 
every  mechanical  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  bone  in 
one  direction  there  is  a  compensating  growth  in  an- 
other direction  where  there  is  no  pressure;  and  in 
structure  bone  responds  to  the  general  law  of  physics 
that  every  compressible  molecule  in  a  mass  undergoes 
condensation  as  its  volume  diminishes  under  pressure, 
resulting  in  this  instance  in  the  change  of  spongy 
bone  to  hard,  compact  bone. 

In  the  human  skeleton  similar  changes  are  found 
as  deformities  such  as  congenital  clubfoot,  uns)mimet- 
rical  skull  or  face,  crooked  toes  caused  by  ill-fitting 
shoes,  deformities  caused  by  paralysis,  and  rachitis. 
Growth,  resorption,  and  rearrangement  of  masses  of 
bone  tissue  proceed  in  the  normal  manner,  but  the  spa- 
tial arrangement  of  the  material  is  affected  accord- 
ing to  purely  mechanical  laws.  In  no  case  is  the  or- 
ganic process  of  formation  of  bone  disturbed — merely 
the  disposition  of  what  is  formed. 

Various  Topics 

MAN'S  UNCULTURED  SENSE  OF  SMELL:  A  wri- 
ter in  Nature,  discussing  the  rise  of  the  new  chemical  indus- 
try of  producing  artificial  perfumes,  makes  a  significant  re- 
mark concerning  the  sense  of  smell  in  human  beings.  He  de- 
clares that  it  is,  as  yet,  wholly  uncultured.  "In  walking- 
through  the  country,"  he  says,  "we  can  rarely  identify  a  par- 
ticular odor  caught  until  the  sight  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
emanates  makes  us  wonder  at  our  hesitation."  He  suggests, 
that  the  growth  of  the  perfume  industry,  which  results  in 
the  continual  production  of  new  odors,  may  lead  to  a  culti- 
vation of  the  neglected  sense  of  smell,  which  may  be  capable - 
of  as  artistic  development  as  that  which  color  perception  has 
attained. — Exchange. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  STELLAR  PHOTOMETRY: 
M.  B.  Baillaud,  of  the  observatory  at  Toulouse,  has  an- 
nounced recently  a  method  he  has  developed  for  determining 
the  magnitudes  of  stars  by  measuring  their  photographs  by 
means  of  a  standard  wedge-photometer.  The  images  to  be 
measured  are,  of  course,  black  objects  on  luminous  back- 
ground, and  therefore  the  law  governing  the  extinction  of 
bright  points  on  a  black  background  is  impossible  of  appli- 
cation. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  develop  special  for- 
mulae for  this  particular  case,  and  this  was  done  by  M.  Bail- 
laud  after  making  a  series  of  determinations  on  stars  of' 
known  magnitudes  for  the  calibration  and  determination  of ' 
constants.  -    ' 
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The  Religian  of  a  College  Student 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  who  occupies  the 
chair  of  Christian  morals  in  the  Harvard  divinity 
school,  writes  in  the  June  Forum  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "How  shall  these  two  factors  of  modem  life — 
the  chief  factors  of  its  future  stability — ^the  life  of 
thoughtful  youth  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, come  to  know  and  help  each  other;  and  what 
are  the  traits  of  Christian  teaching  which  must  be  un- 
mistakably recogfnized  before  it  can  commend  itself  to 
the  young  student  of  the  modem  world?"  He  an- 
swers that  the  tests  to  which  the  church  must  submit 
if  it  would  meet  the  religion  of  a  college  student  are 
the  tests  of  reality,  reasonableness,  and  practical  ser- 
vice. He  asserts  that  the  religion  of  a  college  student 
is  marked,  first  of  all,  by  a  passion  for  reality : 

No  e£Fort  of  the  church  is  more  mistaken  than  the  attempt 
to  win  the  loyalty  of  intelligent  young  people  by  multiply- 
ing the  accessories  or  incidentals  of  the  religious  life — ^its 
ecclesiastical  forms,  its  emotional  ecstasies,  its  elaborateness 
of  organization,  its  opportunities  of  sociability.  The  mpdem 
college  student,  while  in  many  respects  very  immature,  is 
extraordinarily  alert  in  his  discernment  of  anything  which 
seems  to  him  of  the  nature  of  indirectness  or  unreality.  He 
has  a  passion  for  reality.  The  first  demand  he  makes  of  his 
companions  or  his  teachers  is  the  demand  for  sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  and  simplicity.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
won  to  the  Christian  life  by  any  external  persuasion,  labori- 
ously planned  "to  draw  in  young  people,"  and  to  make  re- 
ligion seem  companionable  and  pleasant.  These  incidental 
activities  of  the  church  have  their  unquestionable  usefulness 
as  expressions  of  Christian  sentiment  and  service,  but  they 
are  misapplied  when  converted  into  decoys.  They  are  corol- 
laries of  relig^ious  experience,  not  preliminaries  of  it;  thqr 
are  what  one  wants  to  do  when  he  is  a  Christian,  but  not 
what  makes  a  thoughtful  man  believe  in  Christ  The  mod- 
em young  man  sees  these  things  just  as  they  are.  Indeed, 
he  is  inclined  to  be  on  his  guard  against  their  strategy.  He 
will  nibble  at  the  bait,  but  he  will  not  take  the  hook.  He 
will  consume  the  refreshments  of  the  church,  he  will  serve 
on  its  committees,  he  will  enjoy  its  sesthetic  effects,  but  he 
still  withholds  himself  from  the  personal  consecration  which 
these  were  designed  to  induce.  He  will  accept  no  substitute 
for  reality.    He  wants  the  best 

Professor  Peabody  believes  that  the  message  of  the 
church  must  not  only  be  unequivocal,  uncomplicated, 
genuine,  masculine,  direct,  real,  but  also  consistent 
with  truth  as  discerned  elsewhere.  This  is  the  second 
essential  in  the  religion  of  educated  youth : 

The  teaching  of  the  church  to  which,  such  a  mind  will 
listen  must  be,  still  further,  consistent  with  truth  as  discerned 
elsewhere.  It  must  involve  no  partition  of  life  between 
thinking  and  believing.  It  must  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  rational 
religion.  The  religion  of  a  college  student  is  one  expression 
of  his  rational  life.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  religion 
must  be  stripped  of  its  mystery  or  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
natural  science  in  order  to  commend  itself  to  educated  youth. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendencies  of  the  higher  education  lead 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  They  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  all  truth,  whether  approached  by  the  way  of  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  art,  or  religion,  opens  before  a  serious  stu- 
dent into  a  world  of  mystery,  a  sense  of  the  unattained,  a 
spacious  region  of  idealism,  where  one  enters  with  reverence 
and  awe.    Instead  of  demanding  that  religion  shall  be  re- 


duced to  the  level  of  other  knowledge,  it  will  iipywr  to  snch 
a  student  more  reasonable  to  demand  ^t  all  forms  of  knowl- . 
edge  shall  be  lifted  into  the  realm  of  faith,  mystery,  and 
idealism. 

The  professor  notes,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
college  youth  is  extraordinarily  responsive  to  the  new 
call  for  human  service,  and  that  in  this  generous 
movement  of  human  sympathy  there  i§  a  legitimate 
and  acceptable  witness  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
the  modem  world. 

It  may  not  be  that  form  of  evidence  which  other  times 
have  regarded  as  valid;  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  the  most  di- 
rect way  of  religious  expression;  but  none  the  less  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  way  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at 
the  present  time  directing  the  emotional  life  of  youth  to  nat- 
ural utterance.  "I  am  not  very  religious,"  said  one  frank 
youth  to  me  one  day,  "but  I  should  like  to  do  a  little  to 
make  of  Harvard  college  something  more  than  a  winter  wa- 
tering-place." But  was  not  that  youth  religious?  Was  it 
not  the  Spirit  of  God  which  was  stirring  his  young  heart? 
What,  indeed,  is  th^  Qnal  object  of  religion  if  it  is  not  to  in- 
clude the  making  of  that  better  world  which  he  in  his  dream 
desired  to  see?  In  this  quality  of  religion  of  a  college 
student  the  church  must  believe.  It  must  take  him  as  he  is, 
and  let  him  testify  by  conduct  if  he  will  not  testify  by  words. 
If  the  student  might  be  assured  that  the  religion  which  the 
church  represents  is  a  practical,  working,  ministering  faith; 
if  he  could  see  that  the  mission  of  the  church  was  not  the 
saving  of  a  few  fortunate  souls  from  a  wrecked  and  drifting 
world,  but  the  bringing  of  the  world  itself,  like  a  still  sea- 
worthy vessel,  with  its  whole  cargo  of  hopes  and  fears,  safe 
to  its  port;  if  he  could  believe  that  in  the  summons  of  the 
time  to  unselfish  service  he  was  in  reality  hearing  the  call  of 
the  living  God,  then  he  would  see  in  the  church  not,  as  he 
is  often  inclined  to  see,  an  obstinate  defender  of  impossible 
opinions,  or  a  hothouse  for  exotic  piety,  or  a  cold  storage 
warehouse  to  preserve  traditions  which  would  perish  in  the 
open  air,  but  the  natural  expression  of  organized  righteous- 
ness, the  body  of  those  who  are  sanctified  for  others'  sakes, 
and  to  such  a  church  he  wotild  offer  his  honest  and  practical 
loyalty. 

4- 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jubilee 

The  jubilee  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
held  at  Boston,  June  11-16.  It  is  fifty  years  since  the 
first  association  came  into  being  in  the  g^reat  mercan- 
tile house  of  Hitchcock,  Williams  &  Co.,  opposite  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  London.  Sir  George  Williams,  the 
founder,  has  been  permitted  to  witness,  during  his 
lifetime,  remarkable  results  from  that  small  beginning. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  Boston  convention,  but  was 
represented  by  his  son,  Howard  Williams.  Many  of 
the  magazines  of  the  month  contain  articles  on  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  association.  According  to  the 
Century,  the  latest  available  figures  show  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership  of  the  world  is  about  521,000. 
While  not  all  of  the  associati<ms  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  make  reports  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  compilation  in  the  year-books  of  the  orgatuzation, 
the  membership  on  January  i,  1900,  may  be  given  at, 
approximately,  255,000.  The  propeity  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  world,  according  to  the  latest  available 
statistics,  is  worth  nearly  $26,000,000,  all  but  about 
$6,000,000  of  which  is  accredited  to  the  United  States. 
The  Chautauquan  adds  the  following  figures  for  the 
associations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

In  libraries  there  are  490,000  volumes.  Half  a  million 
young  men  annually  are  attending  Bible  classes,  and  two  and 
a  half  million  are  attending  religious  meetings.  In'thft  Uttny 
and  navy  department,  army  section  alone,  150,000  men  a 
year  are  attending  religious  meetings.  There  are  over  600 
local  associations  classed  as  being  in  cities,  with  a  member- 
ship exceeding  180,000  in  all  of  them.  Using  physical  ap- 
paratus are  7S,ooo  men,  and  in  educational  classes  are  25,000 
stiidents.    Every  railroad  center  61  importance  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada  has  its  association,  and  to  railroad  asso- 
ciation religious  meetings  more  than  250,000  men  a  year  go. 

The  Christian  World  reviews  the  departmental 
phases  of  the  work — its  development  among  the  clerks 
and  mechanics  of  cities  and  towns,  among  railroad 
men,  among  students,  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  among  col- 
ored men,  among  boys  and 
among  young  men  of  missionary 
lands.  It  notes  that  the  work 
with  clerks  and  mechanics  of 
cities  and  towns  continues  to  be 
the  basis  and  backbone  of  the 
association  movement.  Out  of 
a  total  of  1,400  associations  in 
this  country,  nearly  one -half 
come  under  this  category. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Doggett,  writing 
for  the  North  American  Review, 
says  that  the  association's  work 
for  railroad  men  is  probably  the, 
most  successful  Christian  work! 
among  workingmen  carried  onl 
at  the  present  time.  During 
1900,  railroad  corporations 
which  control  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage| 
on  this  continent  contributed! 
$195,000  toward  the  current  ex-' 
penses  of  the  159  railroad  asso- 
ciations now  in  existence.  There 
are  seventy-six  buildings,  valued 
at  $1,122,000,'  occupied  by  these  associations.  Forty 
thousand  railroad  men  are  members  of  these  associa- 
tions. One  hundred  and  ninety  secretaries  are  eng^ed 
in  this  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Doggett  also 
calls  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  work  among 
Negroes,  Indians,  and  natives  of  non-Christian  lands. 
There  are  today  forty  Indian  associations,  with  1,600 
members,  under  the  direction  of  a  traveling  secretary, 
who  is  a  native  American  Indian.  There  are  now 
twenty  secretaries  of  the  American  international  com- 
mittee in  India,  Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  and  Brazil. 
The  Century  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  350  Roman  Catholic  young  men  identified  with 
the  Paris  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Chautauquan  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  weak 
spot  in  the  work  is  found  in  the  small  villages,  that 
here  the  association  has  in  part  failed.  As  if  in  an- 
swer to  this  criticism,  Mr,  I.  E.  Brown  writes  to  the 
Ram's  Horn  that  the  association  has  entered  upon  a 
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new  line  of  efTornh  extending  its  worirint6''villageak 
and  country  districts.  /He  says : 

^  A  study  of  conditionsM^ad  le^Jo  the  belief  that  this  could 
bst  be  accomplished  through  e^^ty  organization.  Experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  at  various  times  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Illinois.  In  Minnesota  a  work  has  been  carried 
on  continuously  for  nearly  eight  years  in  Dodge  county  with 
good  results.  In  Kentucky  recently  a  man  has  been  em- 
ployed by-,  the  state  executive  committee  for  this  tpecial 
line  of  effort,  and  three  counties  have  been  organized.  New 
York  and  Illinois  also  have  similar  secretaries  connect<;,d 
with  the  state  force. 

Geology  aad  the  Deluge 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Wright,  professor  of  "the  har- 
mony of  science  and  revelation,"  in  Oberlin  college, 
contributes  to  the  June  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine 
an  account  of  his  recent  geological  discoveries  in  cen- 
tral Asia  and  southern  Russia,  which,  he  claims,  "show 
that  the  Noachian  flood  is  a  scientific  possibility."  He 
says  that  the  geological  conditions  found  were  such  as 
are  only  to  be  explaine;d  by  an  extensive  submergence 
of  the  region  where  the  scriptures  and  tradition  locate 
the  flood  which  destroyed  the  whole  human  race,  ex- 
cepting Noah  and  his  family.  The  evidences  of  such 
a  deluge  are  not  one,  but  sev- 
erali  and  extend  from  Mongolia 
to  the  western  borders  of  Rus- 
sia. Professor  Wright  sum- 
arizes  the  facts  as  they  appear 
probable,  both  from  the  Biblical 
story  and  the  illustrative  geolog- 
ical facts,  as  follows: 

Some  time  during  the  prevalence 
of  glacial  ice  over  northern  Ameri- 
ca and  northwestern  Europe,  man 
came  into  existence  in  Central  Asia, 
where  the  climate  was  still  con- 
genial. From  this  point  he  spread 
as  far  west  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  whence  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  by  way  of  the  Bering  sea 
and  Alaska,  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  and  thence  mi- 
grated to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where 
his  remains  are  found  in  the  glacial 
grravels  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
But  the  extreme  and  rapid  changes 
incident  to  the  closing  stages  of  the 
glacial  period  naturally,  and  very 
likely,  exterminated  man  in  com- 
pany with  many  of  the  animals  ac- 
companying him  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  The  destruction  of  many  of  the  species  of 
animals  accompanying  man  at  th;  close  of  the  glacial  period 
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is  a  well-known  fact.  It  also  seems  probable  from  scientific 
evidence  that  man  shared  largely  in  the  destruction. 
There  is  everywhere  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  man,  i.  e.,  between  the  men 
who  were  limited  to  the  use  of  flaked  or  rough  stone 
implements  and  those  who  used  smoothed  stone  im- 
plements. It  is  Palaeolithic  implements  only  which  are 
found  in  the  glacial  gravels  of  America  and  North- 
western Europe,  and  beneath  the  loess  at  Kief,  and  at  three 
or  four  other  localities  in  Southern  Russia.  The  Palseolithic 
man  of  science  may  well  be  the  Antediluvian  man  of  Genesis. 
In  Asia  the  rapidity  of  the  subsidence  spoken  of,  though 
so  great  that  man  could  not  adjust  himself  to  it,  might  still 
have  been  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  But  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  period  there  were  120  years  (specially 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  time  of  warning)  in  which  the 
movement  was  accelerated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  rising 
waters  gave  point  to  the  preaching  of  Noah.  During  the 
last  371  days  of  this  period  the  catastrophe  culminated  in  the 
facts  specifically  related  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  the 
reverse  movement  began  and  cleared  a  space  near  Mount 
Ararat  on  which  the  ark  could  rest,  and  where  the  race 
could  make  a  new  start  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  Maral  LiOgic  of  tbe  Tragedies  of  Life 

Sew  Vork  Outhoi.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  world  is  familiar  with  the  tragedies  of  sin,  and 
finds  in  them  no  inexplicable  mystery,  but  the  consist- 
ent working  out  of  the  law  of  righteousness.  Even 
those  who  suffer,  if  they  are  intelligent,  can  not  cry 
out  against  the  bitter  harvest  of  their  own  sowing.  If 
they  have  any  clear  sight,  above  all,  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  for  misdoing  in  their  hearts,  they  must  find  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a 
power  of  righteousness  behind  the  wills  of  men  which 
cannot  be  blinded,  eluded,  or  thwarted.  The  bed-rock 
on  which  faith  in  God  rests  secure  is  the  inexorable 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  righteousness  among  men. 
No  sin  ever  yet  went  unpunished ;  no  sin  ever  will  go 
unpunished.  What  a  man  sows  he  will  reap,  to  tihe 
end  of  time.  When  the  harvest  comes  in  terrible 
forms,  men  shrink  from  the  tragedy,  but  they  recog- 
nize the  moral  logic  behind  it. 

Nothing  is  gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by  min- 
imizing the  tragedies  of  life ;  they  must  have  their  full 
weight  if  they  are  to  teach  us  what  they  mean.  In  a 
world  of  law,  where  room  is  made  for  the  fashioning 
of  responsible  men  and  women  by  continual  choosing 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  where,  of  necessity, 
effect  is  bound  to  follow  cause  even  when  disaster 
falls  on  the  innocent,  there  must  be  great  and  terrible 
calamities  which,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  are  in- 
explicable. In  a  world  where  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
grow  together ;  where,  in  a  divinely  ordered  freedom, 
tiie  good  and  the  evil  are  chosen  or  rejected  freely; 
where  the  righteous,  of  necessity,  bless  the  wicked  by 
their  deeds  and  their  influence,  and  the  wicked,  by  the 
same  necessity,  afflict  and  burden  the  righteous  by 
their  misdeeds,  mysterious  and  appalling  calamities 
must  happen  to  the  pure  as  to  the  impure ;  for  men  are 
bound  together  in  a  common  destiny,  and  the  evil  '- ' 
one  smites  the  many  as  the  good  of  one  blesses  the 
many;  and  God  is  bound  up  in  the  same  great  mys- 
tery of  suffering.  He  permits  that  which  he  hates, 
and  the  tragedies  which  come  through  the  freedom 
which  makes  character  possible  are  the  tragedies  of 
the  divine  as  of  the  human  life. 

«!• 

NEW  HEBRIDES  MISSIONS:  Although  seventy-six 
years  old,  the  Rev,  Dr.  J.  G.  Paton,  the  famous  missionary 
to  the  New  Hebrides  islands,  is  about  to  return  to  his  field 
of  labor  after  a  visit  to  this  country  and  England.  Thirty- 
two  of  the  islands  are  occupied  by  the  missionaries,  and  there 
are  180,000  converts,  with  300  native  teachers  and  preachers. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  twenty-two  new  languages 
for  the  benefit  of  these  converted  cannibals. 
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The  Newspaper  Treatment  of  the  Drama 

Mr.  William  Archer's  third  "Real  Conversation" 
reported  for  the  Critic  is  with  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
on  the  question  of  whether  there  is  "any  hope 
of  awakening  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  the 
monstrous  injustice  and  absqjdity  of  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  the  drama?"  Mr.  Phillips  sadly 
remarks,  "One  used  to  think  that  God  himself  could 
not  undo  the  past;  but  what  is  possible  to  God 
is  child's-play  ,to  the  theatrical  paragraphist.  He 
can  tuunake  history  and  change  a  success  into  a  fail- 
ure at  a  stroke  of  his  pen."  Mr.  Archer  replies: 
"Yes,  the  paragraphist  is  a  serious  evil,  no  doubt.  He 
is  more  influential  than  the  critic,  because  he  has 
'damnable  iteration'  at  his  command.  By  his  policy 
of  pin-pricks  he  can  tattoo  a  prejudice  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  nothing  will  eradicate.  And  then,  as 
you  say,  he  can  distort  facts.  The  critic  only  gives 
his  opinion;  and  though  it  often  carries  ridiculous 
weight  with  the  unsophisticated  public,  it  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  an  opinion,  which  will  probably  be  contra- 
dicted in  the  next  paper  the  reader  opens.  But  the 
paragraphist  professes  to  give,  not  opinions,  but  as- 
certained results."    The  conversation  contihues: 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  horribly  discouraging — to  some  peo- 
ple would  be  paralyzing — to  think  of  having  to  submit  one's 
work  at  all  to  the  judgment  of  men  who  positively  make  a 
boast  of  despising  literature  and  knowing  nothing  about 
poetry.  This  man,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  notice,  sajrs, 
"We  do  not  propose  to  treat  this  piece  as  literature." 
Good  heavens!  what  does  he  propose  to  treat  it  as?  Surely 
it  is  literature,  or  it  is  nothing. 

IV.  A.  He  had  probably  formed  his  taste  on  "Floro- 
dora." 

Mr.  Phillips.  Ah!  there  you  have  the  very  gist  of  my 
complaint:  why  should  the  ability  to  appreciate,  or  even  to 
write,  "San  Toy"  or  "Florodora"  be  supposed  to  imply  the 
ability  to  appreciate  dramatic  poetry?  Does  not  the  one 
thing  rather  exclude  than  include  the  other?  What  has 
"Herod"  in  common  with  "Florodora,"  that  the  same  men 
sliould  be  set  to  report  upon  them?  And  what  hope  is 
there  for  dramatic  literature  if  the  tastes  of  the  public  are 
to  be  guided  by  men  whose  highest  literary  ideal  is  the 
libretto  of  a  musical  farce?  Please  understand  that  it  is  not 
these  men  themselves  that  I  complain  of.  They  do  their 
work  quite  honestly,  I  believe,  according  to  their  lights. 
They  have  persuaded  themselves  that  literature  is  one 
thing,  drama  another;  and  that,  though  they  may  not  know 
anything  about  literature,  they  do  know  something  about 
drama.  If  they  kept  to  the  drama  which  is  remote  from 
literature,  there  would  be  no  harm  done;  and  it  is  not 
their  fault  that  they  do  not.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  editors,  or 
proprietors,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  despise  the  stage, 
and  think  that  any  moderately  fluent  writer  is  capable  of 
taking  all  drama  for  his  province,  from  "In  the  Soap"  to 
"Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  from  "The  Belle  of  New  York"  to 
"Herod." 

W.  A.  Of  course  you  are  quite  right.  I  have  preached  the 
same  sermon  over  and  over  again.  But  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  the  editors'  inertia:  that  the  supply 
of  dramatic  critics  who  are  at  the  same  time  men  of  letters, 
or  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  of  men  of  letters  who 
have  in  them  the  makings  of  dramatic  critics,  is  incredibly- 
limited. 
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The  Artist   and  His  Model 

Mr.  Gustav  Kobbe  writes  for  the  June  Cosmopoli- 
tan of  the  important  contribution  to  art  made  by  the 
artist's  model.  He  says  that  it  is  the  testimony  of 
many  artists  that  the  best  of  models,  those  who  pos- 
sess the  artistic  temperament,  are  often  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  picture  or  statue.  Of  the  various  ways  of 
getting  effective  work  from  a  model,  the  writer  says : 
Some  artists  treat  models  objectively,  others  treat  them 
subtjectively.  The  objective  artist  has  his  picture  thoroughly 
composed  in  his  mind,  possibly  even  sketched  out  or 
grouped  on  his  canvas,  and  when  he  calls  in  the  model, 
makes  her  take  the  exact  pose  he  himself  has  thought  out. 
To  the  subjective  artist,  the  pose  of  the  model  means  more. 
He  has  an  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  do,  but  it  has  not  yet 
taken  definite  shape.  He  gets  a  model,  sets  her  up,  gives 
her  a  general  suggestion  of  what  he  has  in  mind,  and  waits 
to  see  how  she  will  express  it.  If  she  is  a  girl  of  artistic 
temperament,  she  will  as  likely  as  not  drop  into  the  right 
pose  at  once.  Posing  certainly  requires  intelligence,  and 
often  genuine  artistic  temperament  and  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween artist  and  model.  The  model  must  feel  instinctively 
just  what  it  is  the  artist  wishes  her  to  pose  for,  and  fall 
naturally,  and  I  may  say  artlessly,  into  position.  Some 
models  have  the  knack  of  this;  and  their  time  is,  of  course, 
always  taken  up.  Sculptors  or  painters  of  large  mural 
decorations  often  employ  the  same  model  for  all  the  figures 
in  their  design,  and  in  this  way  a  model  sometimes  obtains 
an  engagement  for  an  entire  season  with  one  painter  or 
sculptor.  Aside  from  the  intelligence  and  temperament  re- 
quired of  a  model,  it  is  a  strain  to  pose.  This  is  a  point  not 
at  all  understood  by  those  who  start  out  to  seek  employ- 
ment as  models  merely  on  the  strength  of  their  beauty.  It 
is  with  posing  as  with  every  other  line  of  work.  There 
are  clerks  who  shut  down  their  desks  at  the  stroke  of  five; 
there  are  others  who  have  pride  in  their  work  and  remain 
to  finish  up  the  task  of  the  day.  Similarly,  there  are  models 
who  are  out  only  for  the  money  there  is  in  posing;  and 
others  whose  heart  is  in  their  work  and  who  have  regard 
for  its  esthetic  aspects.  There  are,  in  fact,  models  and 
models;    just  as   there   are   artists   and   artists,   clerks  and 
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clerks,  and  bootblacks  and  bootblacks.  The  usual  periods 
of  posing  are  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  fifteen  minutes 
for  rest,  at  fifty  cents  an  hour  for  the  figure  and  one-third 
less  for  draped. 

Mr.  Kobbe  quotes  the  Paris  Figaro's  high  tribute 
to  the  American  type  of  beauty,  also  the  opinions  of 
distinguished  American  artists  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  American  and  foreign  models: 

These  artists — among  them  Dielman,  Ward,  Wenzel. 
Blashfield,  and  Wiles — added  to  the  Figaro's  their  own 
tribute  to  the  high  attributes  of  the  American  model.  Their 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  lines  of  the 
American  model's  figure  are  more  indicative  of  good  breed- 


ing than  those  of  foreign  models. 
They  are  more  symmetrical,  and 
also  cleaner  in  the  joints,  with  a 
good  suggestion  of  underlying 
muscle.  It  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that  the  American  figure 
does  not  run  to  heavy  ankles 
and  bulky  feet — another  indica- 
tion of  refinement.  The  high 
quality  of  the  American  model 
lies  in  her  general  aspect — her 
fine  proportions,  her  striking 
carriage,  her  grace  of  move- 
ment. We  are  a  democratic  na- 
tion. Yet  the  American  girl  is 
the  most  aristocratic  woman  in 
the  world.  She  is  a  finer  type  of 
model  because  she  is  brought  up 
in  better  surroundings.  Her  edu- 
cation is  superior  to  that  of  the 
foreign  model.  Hence  her  mind 
is  finer,  and  the  body  responds  to 
the  mind.  Certainly  a  better 
class  of  women  pose  for  artists 
here  than  abroad.  The  fact  that 
models  are  treated  with  respect 
in  our  studios  induces  many  girls 
to  prefer  posing  to  working  in 
stores,  because  it  is  more  re- 
munerative, a  model  earning  in 
a  day  as  much  as  some  girls  can  CARROLL  beckwith 
earn  in  a  week  by  working  in  a  store   or  in  an  ofiSce. 
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Greek  Women  in  Modern  Literature  and  Art 

A  writer  in  the  June  Chautauquan  has  made  a 
study  of  the  place  filled  in  modem  literature  and  art 
by  Greek  women.  The  following  is  a  condensation 
of  his  compilation : 

Alcestis,  the  loving  wife  who  with  generous  self-devotion 
profTered  herself  for  the  restored  health  of  Adraetus,  becomes 
the  theme  of  Milton's  sonnet  on  his  "Deceased  Wife."  Rob- 
ert Browning  attempted  in  his  "Balaustion's  Adventure"  to 
make  a  paraphrase  of  the  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides,  but  while 
he  maintains  the  classical  spirit,  in  execution  this  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  original  poems  of  modern  Umes.  William  Mor- 
ris has  written  a  poem  on  "The  Love  of  Alcestis,"  Mrs.  Felicia 
D.  Hemans  on  "The  Death  Song  of  Alcestis,"  W.  S.  Landor 
on  "Hercules,  Pluto,  Admetus,  and  Alcestis,"  while  F.  T. 
Palgrave,  and  W.  M.  W.  Call  have  poems  on  "Alcestis." 

Forlorn  Ariadne  appears  repeatedly  in  literature,  either  as 
the  tragic  center  of  the  Theseus  incident  or  in  the  phase  of 
her  goddess-existence  after  her  marriage  to  Bacchus.  Mrs. 
Browning  has  written  a  "Paraphrase  on  Nonnus  (Bacchus 
and  Ariadne),"  and  of  other  poems  there  are  a  number,  of 
which  we  may  mention  Frederick  Tennyson's  "Ariadne"  in 
"Daphne  and  Other  Poems,"  R.  S.  Ross's  "Ariadne  in 
Naxos,"  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Ariadne's  Fare- 
well." Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Teschendorff  each  have  given 
us  a  painting  of  the  maiden,  the  former  two  entitling  theirs 
"Bacchus  and  Ariadne." 

In  his  translation  of  Theocritus,  Andrew  Lang  tells  of 
"Helen  of  Troy"  at  length  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner ; 
W.  S.  Landor  has  given  us  "Menelaus  and  Helen" ;  and  G.  P. 
Lathrop,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1873,  has  a 
beautiful  poem  on  "Helen  at  the  Loom,"  presenting  the  ever- 
attractive  picture  of  Greek  life,  however  wealthy,  in  which 
woman  bears  an  active,  and  not  a  passive,  share.  "Helen 
of  Troy"  forms  also  the  subject  of  a  very  well-known  paint- 
ing by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton ;  "Paris  and  Helen"  is  treated 
by  Louis  David,  famous  for  his  paintings  of  Napoleon;  and 
Rubens  has  given  the  world  "The  Judgment  of  Paris."  In 
crayon  we  have  also  Rossetti's  "Helen."  Both  Guide  and 
Gazzoli  have  painted  "Paris  and  Helen,"  centering  their 
interest  in  the  stealing  by  Paris.  These  two  are  much  copied 
as  panels  or  covers  on  boxes  which  are  intended  for  wedding 
gifts.  "Penelope,"  faithful  wife  of  Ulysses,  was  one  of  the 
last  of  G.  F.  Marchal's  paintings  before  he  became  blind, 
ranking  also  among  his  best.  Other  artists  have  used  for 
subject  the  weaving  and  undoing  of  the  robe,  never  finished. 
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for  her  father'-in-law,  Laertes.  We  have  also  poems  on 
"Penelope"  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  R.  Buchanan,  and  W.  S. 
Landor. 

In  poetry,  Eurydice,  either  with  or  without  Orpheus,  is  va- 
riously presented.  Wordsworth  in  "The  Power  of  Music," 
Browning  in  "Eurydice  and  Orpheus,"  William  Morris  i« 
"Orpheus  and  the  Sirens,"  Lowell  in  "Eurydice,"  E.  W.  Gosse 
in  "The  Waking  of  Eurydice,"  R.  Buchanan  in  "Orpheus 
the  Musician,"  and  J.  C  Saxe  in  "Travesty  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,"  all  tell  this  sweet  and  sad  story.  In  art,  the  best- 
known  paintings  are  those  by  George  F.  Watts,  Sir  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Robert  Beyschlag,  and  E.  Bume-Jones.  Burne-Jones 
gives  "The  Story  of  Orpheus"  in  a  series  of  ten  paintings. 
Venus,  or  Aphrodite,  has  inspired  more  modem  painters, 
sculptors,  and  poets  than,  perhaps,  all  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
women  put  together.  The  instances  are  for  the  most  part  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition. 


Criticism  and  /Esthetics 

Etmkl  D.  PUFFXa,  in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

If  there  is  an  absolute  beauty,  it  must  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  system  of  principles  which  shall  em- 
body its  laws, — an  aesthetic,  in  other  words ;  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  aesthetic  to  deliver  a  well-founded 
critical  judgment.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  task 
of  the  aesthetician  ends,  and  that  of  the  critic  begins ; 
and  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  must  often  be  com- 
mingled. But  they  are  defined  by  their  purposes: 
the  end  and  aim  of  one  is  a  system  of  principles ;  of 
the  other,  the  disposal  of  a  given  work  with  reference 
to  those  principles ;  and  when  the  science  of  aesthetics 
shall  have  taken  shape,  criticism  will  confine  itself  to 
the  analysis  of  the  work  into  its  aesthetic  elements, 
to  the  explanation  (by  means  of  the  laws  already  for- 
mulated) of  its  especial  power  in  the  realm  of  beauty, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  its  comparative  aesthetic 
value.  The  other  forms  of  critical  activity  will  then 
find  their  true  place  as  preliminaries  or  supplements 
to  the  essential  function  of  criticism.  The  study  of 
historical  conditions,  of  authors'  personal  relations, 
of  the  literary  "moment,"  will  be  means  to  show  the 
work  of  art  as  in  itself  it  really  is.  Shall  we  then  say 
that  the  method  of  appreciation,  being  an  unusually 
exhaustive  presentment  of  the  object  as  in  itself  it 
really  is,  is  therefore  an  indispensable  preparation  for 
the  critical  judgment  ?  The  modem  appreciator,  after 
the  model  limned  by  Professor  Gates,  was  to  strive 
to  get,  as  it  were,  the  aerial  perspective  of  a  master- 
piece,— to  present  it  as  it  looks  across  the  blue  depths 
of  years.  This  is  without  doubt  a  fascinating  study ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  does  not  darken  the 
more  important  issue. 

It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  instead  of  courting  a 
sense  for  the  aromatic  in  literature,  the  critic  should 
rather  guard  himself  against  its  insidious  approaches. 
Disporting  himself  in  such  pleasures  of  the  fancy,  he 
finds  it  easy  to  believe,  and  to  make  us  believe,  that 
a  piece  of  literature  gains  in  intrinsic  value  from  its 
power  to  stimulate  his  historical  sense.  The  modem 
appreciative  critic,  in  short,  is  too  likely  to  be  the  dupe 
of  his  "sophisticated  reverie," — like  an  epicure  who 
should  not  taste  the  meat  for  the  sauces.  A  master 
work,  once  beautiful  according  to  the  great  and  gen- 
eral laws,  never  becomes,  properly  speaking,  either 
more  or  less  so.  If  a  piece  of  art  can  take  us  with  its 
own  beauty,  there  is  no  point  in  superimposing  upon 
it  shades  cm  sentiment ;  if  it  can  not  so  charm,  all  the 
rose-colored  lights  of  this  kind  of  appreciative  criti- 
cism are  unavailing.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  for 
which  I  would  exchange  the  enchanting  volumes  of 
Walter  Pater,  and  yet  even  he  is  not  the  ideal  aesthetic 


critic  NliujL  duties  he  made  clear.  What  In  b—  done 
is  to  give  us  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  of  into-- 
j>retations.  He  has  not  failed  to  "disengage"  the 
Subtle  and  peculiar  ^easure  that  each  picture,  each 
poem,  or  personality,  has  in  store  for  us;  but  of 
analysis  and  explanation  of  this  pleasure — of  whidi 
he  speaks  in  the  introduction  to  the  renaissance — 
Jthere  is  no  more. 

The  true  end  of  criticism,  therefJ>|;e,  is  to  tell  as 
whence  and  why  the  charm  of  a  woi;k  of  art ;  to'dis- 
engage,  to  explain,  to  measure,  and  to  certify  it  And 
this  explanation  of  charm,  and  this  stamping  it  with 
the  seal  of  approval,  is  possible  by  the  help,  aqd  only 
by  the  help,  of  the  science  of  aesthetics, — a  science 
now  only  in  its  beginning,  but  greatly  to  be  desired  in 
its  full  development.  How  gjreatly  to  be  desired  we 
realize  in  divining  that  the  present  dearth  of  con- 
structive and  destructive  criticism,  of  all,  indeed,  ex- 
cept interpretations  and  reports,  is  responsible  for 
the  modem  mountains  of  machine-made  literature. 
Will  not  the  aesthetic  critic  be  for  us  a  new  Hercules, 
to  clear  away  the  ever  growing  heap  of  formless 
things  in  book  covers  ?  If  he  will  teach  us  only  what 
great  art  means  in  literature ;  if  he  will  give  us  never 
so  little  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  l)eauty, 
and  point  the  moral  with  some  "selling  books,"  he 
will  at  least  have  turned  the  flood.  There  are  stories 
nowadays,  but  few  novels,  and  plenty  of  spectacles, 
but  no  plays;  and  how  should  we  know  the  differ- 
ence, never  having  heard  what  a  novel  ought  to  be? 
But  let  the  aesthetic  critic  give  us  a  firm  foundation 
for  criticism,  a  real  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  literary  art;  let  him  teach  us  to  know  a  novel  or 
a  play  when  we  see  it,  and  we  shall  not  always  mingle 
the  wheat  and  the  chaff. 

♦ 
Varioas  Topics 

AN  INTERESTING  LITERARY  DISCOVERY  is  re- 
ported from  Oxford,  where  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown 
poems  by  King  James  I  have  been  found  in  the  Bodleian 
Ifbrary.  They  are  stated  to  be  imdoubtedly  genuine  and  bear 
the  royal  autograph. 

MODERN  PAINTINGS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT:  The 
Abb£  Gauguin's  collection  of  modem  paintings,  which  was 
sold  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago,  once  more  attested  the  value 
of  modern  paintings  as  an  investment.  He  began  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  spent  only  ao.ooo  francs  on  pictures,  which 
last  month  at  the  Hotel  Drbuot  brought  127,400  francs. 

ARTISTIC  STREET  SIGNS:  The  Municipal  art  so- 
ciety of  New  York  has  sent  to  the  Municipal  assembly  a  let- 
ter calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  for  more 
street  signs  and  offering  its  services  to  the  city  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  an  adequate  name  designation  for  such  sig:ns.  The 
society  declares  that  the  signs  should  be  of  such  form,  mate- 
rial and  design  as  will  contribute  to  the  artistic  value  of  the 
city's  streets. 

EDWARD  MORAN,  THE  MARINE  PAINTER,  died 
June  9,  at  his  New  York  home.  He  was  born  in  England  in 
1829,  and  came  to  America  in  1841.  His  ancestors  were 
hand-loom  weavers ;  Moran  himself  worked  at  the  loom  until 
he  was  twenty-two,  when  he  fitted  up  a  studio  in  Philadel- 
phia and  began  his  art  career  there.  He  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  his  paintings  were  soon  admitted  to  important  exhi- 
bitions. In  1862,  he  went  abroad  and  studied  in  the  Royal 
academy,  London,  for  a  few  months.  In  1869,  he  came  to  this 
city  to  live,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  when 
he  lived  in  Paris,  had  made  his  home  here  since.  Moran  had 
been  for  many  years  an  exhibitor  at  the  American  acadeipies 
and  the  Royal  academy,  London,  and  the  Paris  salon.  Al- 
though he  painted  many  landscapes  and  pictures  of  animals, 
he  was  best  known  as  a  marine  painter.  His  most  important 
work  was  begun  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  finished  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain.  It  consists  of  thirteen  paint- 
ings representing  epochs  in  the  marine  history  of  the  United 
States. 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

INDIKZCTION 

(By  Richard  Realf,  born  Jnne  14,  1834) 
Fair  are  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion 

is  fairer; 
Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is 

rarer; 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  presides  it 

is  sweeter;  ' 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  outmastered 

the  meter. 
Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  grow- 
ing; 
Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the  flowing; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soat.:d,  but  a  stronger  than  he  did 

enfold  him; 
Never  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold 

him.  .  .  . 
Space  is  a  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing ; 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the 

wooing; 
And  up  from  the  heights  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from 

the  heights  where  those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of 

life  is  divine. 


THE  FUU,NESS   OF  LIFE 

(By  Chaiiles  Kincsley,  bom  June  13,  1819) 
Sorrow,  though  dreary,  is  not  barren.  Nothing 
need  be  barren  to  those  who  view  all  things  in  their 
real  light,  as  links  in  the  great  chain  of  progression, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  universe.  To  us,  all 
time  should  seem  so  full  of  life;  every  moment  the 
grave  and  the  father  of  unnumbered  events  and  de- 
signs in  heaven  and  earth,  revealing  the  mind  of  our 
God  himself — all  things  moving  smoothly  and  surely, 
in  spite  of  apparent  checks  and  disappointments,  to- 
wards the  appointed  end. 

A  Hidden   Republic 

LOCIA  PURDY,  in  the  June  Harptr't  Magtuint,  New  York 
Condensed  for  PUBMC  Opinion 

There  is  a  little  republic  in  the  Pyrenees,  looked 
upon  on  one  side  by  Spain,  on  the  other  by  France; 
about  it,  in  protective,  sentinel-like  groups,  range  the 
peculiarly  impassable  mountains  of  its  own  territory, 
-while  the  peaceful  valley  beneath  slumbers  undis- 
turbed by  the  faintest  echo  from  an  outer  yet  not  far 
distant  world.  Thus  has  Andorra  rested  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  never  during  one  day  of  the 
entire  period  ceasing  to  enjoy  an  independence,  will- 
ingly purchased  at  the  cost  of  obscurity.  The  entire 
domain  of  this  little  republic  is  175  square  miles, 
scarcely  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  square 
miles  covered  by  Greater  New  York  city  alone,  while 
its  whole  population  is  but  little  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  "men  and  women  who  are  daily  employed  in 
many  of  our  great  office  buildings.  Its  government  is 
vested  in  twenty-four  consuls  and  a  syndic,  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  its  only  resources  of  wealth  are  the 
flocks  and  herds  which  feed  upon  its  pastures,  and 
the  iron  which  is  produced  from  its  few  mines. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Spain  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Once  in  possession  of 
the  peninsula,  they  swept  in  triumph  through  Catalo- 
nia, pushing  their  advantage  to  the  very  border  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  they  ended  by  chasing  an  unfortu- 
nate band  of  Visigoths  from  its  place  of  refuge — z 
plain  wound  by  the  river  Segre,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  already  ancient  city  of  Urgel.  The 
Visigoths,  retreating  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  pene- 
trated to  the  gorge  of  the  Valira,  only,  however,  to 
be  pursued  and  taken  into  captivity  by  their  invincible 
enemies  the  Moors.  Later,  when  Catalonia  had  been 
reconquered  and  the  Franks  had  in  turn  driven  the 
Moors  from  Urgel,  the  oppressed  remnant  of  a  once 
powerful'  ally  turned  to  Charlemagne  for  relief,  and 
the  emperor's  son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  was  intrusted 


from  H»rftr't  Mafawau 

ANDORRA  LA  VILLA 

with  the  mission.  Louis,  who  was  religious  and  of  an 
impressionable  temperament,  rode  forth  from  Urgel  ' 
with  thoughts  bent  on  exterminating  the  heathen,  and 
after  a  decisive  victory  (805)  achieved  on  the  spot 
where  Andorra  la  Villa,  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
now  stands,  Louis  gave  the  valley  its  name.  Select- 
ing from  among  his  soldiers  those  who  would  best 
raise  an  enduring  monument  to  his  fame  as  a  Chris- 
tian prince,  he  declared  that  from  that  time  forth  An- 
dorra, and  all  who  inhabited  it,  should  be  free.  Dur- 
ing these  passing  centuries  the  Andorrese  formed 
themselves  into  a  frugal  and  industrious  race  of  shep- 
herds. The  sheltered  position  of  their  valley,  and  the 
inspiring  influence  of  a  tradition  permitting  those  who 
dwelt  there  to  consider  themselves  a  race  apart, 
achieved  the  miraculous  in  enabling  them  to  conquer 
the  warlike  instincts  that  were  theirs  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. The  French  government  and  the  bishop 
of  Urgel  share  the  honors  of  a  nominal  sovereignty. 

The  Cost  of  Wars 

Robert  Gordon  Butler,  in  the  June  ffom*  Magazint,  New 
York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
What  have  the  wars  of  the  warlike  nineteenth 
century  cost?  Only  an  estimate  can  be  made,  and 
even  in  making  that  certain  narrow  limits  of  work 
must  be  marked  out.  For  example,  the  indirect  cost 
of  only  a  few  wars  can  be  found ;  therefore  the  indi- 
rect cost  must  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Again, 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  of  a  country  in  peace 
must  not  be  included  in  the  cost  of  war.    With  these 
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as  rules,  some  sort  of  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  warfare  during  the  last  century. 

PRINCIPAL  WARS  OF  THE  CENTURY  AND  THEIR  COST 

Napoleonic  wars $3,289,000,000 

Turco-Russian  war  (1826) 100,000,000 

Algerian  war  ' 190,000,000 

Civil  wars,  Spain  and  Portug^al 250,000,000 

Canadian  rebellion 11,000,000 

Seminole  war 27,000,000 

Mexican  war  57,000,000 

Revolutionary  wars  in  Europe 50,000,000 

Chinese  wars   44,000,000 

Kaffir  war 10,000,000 

Crimean  war  1,520,000,000 

Italian  war  255,000,000 

American  civil  war 5,000,000,000 

"Abyssinian  war 43,000,000 

Schleswig-Holstein  war 75,000,000 

Franco-Mexican  war 75,000,000 

Austro- Prussian  war  330,000,000 

Brazil- Paraguayan  war 240,000,000 

Franco-German  war  2,500,000,000 

Ashantee  war 4,500,000 

Central  Asian  wars  225,000,000 

Turco-Russian  war  (1877) 1,210,000,000 

Afghan  and  South  African  wars 85,000,000 

Soudan  war 31,500,000 

Madagascan  war 85,000,000 

Italy-Abyssinian  war 1 15,000,000 

Spanish-American-Filipino  war 1,000,000,000 

Boer  war 800,000,000 

Soudan  war  12,000,000 

Chinese- Japanese  war 300,000,000 

$17,922,000,000 

There  are  only  3,155,673,600  seconds  in  a  century 
— that  is,  six  dollars  have  been  spent  on  war  for  every 
second  of  the  century.  If  we  take  Archbishop  Ush- 
er's chronology,  and  consider  the  world  to  be  5,904 
years  old,  we  find  that  the  nations  have  spent  on  war 
during  the  nineteenth  century  at  the  rate  of  six  dol- 
lars a  minute  since  the  creation.  The  most  costly 
building  in  the  world  is  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vaticano,  known  to  us  as  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  It  has 
cost  not  less  than  $70,000,000  since  its  foundation 
stone  was  laid,  yet  nearly  three  hundred  other 
churches  of  equal  cost  could  be  built  out  of  what  the 
world  has  spent  on  wars  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  world  spends  upward  of  $530,000,000  a 
year  on  education.  If  it  spent  thirty-seven  times  as 
much,  it  would  not  equal  the  war  expenses  of  the  past 
century.  The  population  of  the  world  is  estimated 
at  1,500,000,000;  the  money  spent  on  war  between 
1801  and  1900  would  givt  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child  alive  today  more  than  $13  as  pocket  money. 

Alleged  Liuxury  among  College  Students 

Arthur  T.  Hadlby,  President  of  Yale  University,  in  the 
June  Cttitury,  New  York.     Excerpt 

During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  amount  of  luxury  enjoyed  by  the 
well-to-do  classes  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  There 
has  also  been  a  similar,  though  somewhat  less  marked, 
increase  in  luxury  among  our  college  students.  The 
latter  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  for- 
mer. Parents  sending  their  sons  to  college  are  apt  to 
demand  for  their  boys  the  same  kind  of  comforts  to 
which  these  boys  are  accustomed  at  home.  This  in- 
crease in  students'  expenses  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  self-indulgence  in  its  grosser  forms. 
There  is  decidedly  less  drunkenness  among  college 
students  now  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago.  The 
danger  from  this  movement  lies  in  another  quarter. 


It  is  not  that  increased  attention  to  physical  comfort 
will  make  students  vicious,  but  that  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  accidents  and  externals  of  civilization  may 
make  them  neglect  things  which  are  really  more  im- 
portant for  the  progress  of  civilization  as  a  whole. 
There  are  always  certain  students  with  whom  the  in- 
terests of  the  club-room  and  of  what  is  technically 
called  "society"  tend  to  monopolize  so  much  time  that 
they  have  little  left  for  the  zealous  pursuit  of  broader 
objects.  If  for  any  reason  men  of  this  kind  are  al- 
lowed to  assume  a  position  of  social  leadership  in  the 
college  world,  there  is  danger  that  its  ideals  and  in- 
terests will  become  perverted.  It  will  become  a  place 
where  the  attainment  of  a  commanding  position  de- 
pends partly  upon  wealth. 

That  this  state  of  things  exists  in  any  considerable 
number  of  colleges  I  do  not  believe.  It  is  certainly 
very  far  from  existing  at  Yale.  The  life  of  a  good 
American  college  is  more  democratic  than  that  of  any 
other  community  into  which  a  boy  is  likely  to  be 
thrown;  but  the  danger  from  outside  influences  is  so 
great,  and  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  old- 
fashioned  democratic  standards  so  imperative,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  college  authorities  to  use  their  ut- 
most exertion  to  prevent  my  change  in  this  respect. 
Prohibition  of  luxury  and  repression  of  its  several 
manifestations  will  avail  little  toward  this  end.  In 
many  colleges  such  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty would  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  the  stu- 
dents really  prize  and  value  it.  The  responsibility  and 
power  of  the  authorities  lie  in  another  direction.  Let 
them  make  the  college  course  a  field  for  hard  work. 
A  man  who  carries  his  pursuit  of  personal  comfort 
and  social  enjoyment  to  the  extent  of  excluding  all 
other  pursuits  will  soon  find  that  such  a  college  is  no 
place  for  him.  Through  this  means  some  will  be  de- 
terred from  even  trying  to  enter ;  others  will  be  kept 
out  by  the  entrance  examinations ;  still  others  will  drop 
away  before  the  close  of  their  freshman  year.  Those 
who  remain,  living  in  a  community  of  workers,  will 
be  workers  themselves. 

And  what  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  practise  it  ? 
These  men,  too,  are  not  hurt,  but  rather  helped,  by 
having  learned  to  live  in  a  community  where  luxury 
exists  and  is  rated  at  its  true  value — a  community 
where  personal  and  social  enjoyment  is  cultivated  on 
a  considerable  scale  without  being  made  the  chief  end 
of  man.  They  are  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  lux- 
ury, and  with  many  other  things  which  tend  to  the 
overvaluation  of  wealth,  as  soon  as  their  university 
course  is  ended.  Far  better  is  it  that  they  should  pass 
their  college  years  in  a  place  where  the  things  which 
wealth  can  purchase  are  seen  and  fairly  weighed,  tha^' 
in  a  place  where  these  things  have  been  kept  out  of 
sight  for  a  time  by  communistic  regulations.  Not  by 
any  such  artificial  suppression  of  wealth  shall  we  train 
men  to  the  real  understanding  of  its  responsibilities 
and  its  limitations. 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  A.  HERNE:  The  veteran  actor, 
James  A.  Heme,  died  June  2.  He  was  born  near  Troy,  N.  Y., 
sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Heme's  first  important  attempt  as  a 
writer  of  plays  was  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  a  melodrama,  which 
was  produced  in  San  Francisco  in  1878.  "The  Minute  Men" 
followed,  and  then  "Drifting  Apart,"  which  was  a  failure. 
The  greatest  success  of  Mr.  Heme's  career  was  "Shore 
Acres."  This  was  followed  by  a  play  dealing  with  the  rebel- 
lion, called  "Griffith  Davenpqft."  His  last  play  was  "Sag 
Harbor."  Mr.  Heme  acted  in  all  these  plays,  his  favorite  part 
being  that  of  Nathaniel  Berry  in  "Shore  Acres."  His  wife 
and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  survive  him,  also  appeared 
in  his  plays. 
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The  Crisis 

Tkt  Criiit.    By  Winstom  Chukchill.     Cloth,  pp. 
sot,  I1.S0.    New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 

Mr.  Churchill  may  justly  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  novelist  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  civil  war,  to  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  north  and  south  and  of  the  rank 
and  file,  to  picture  the  types  of  men  and 
women  that  represented  the  best  and 
worst  elements  in  each  section.  He 
has  happily  chosen  St.  Louis  for  the 
principal  scene  of  the  story.  Here 
Grant  and  Sherman  lived  before  the 
war,  while  Lincoln  was  practising  law 
in  the  neighboring  state  of  Illinois; 
here  was  a  meeting-place  of  the  two 
g^eat  streams  of  emigration,  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Cavalier,  which  had  been 
separated,  more  or  less,  since  Crom- 
well's day;  here  too  was  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  the  part  played  by  the 
German  Americans  in  the  war.  The 
author  acknowledges  that  Richter,  the 
university-bred  revolutionist,  who  emi- 
grated after  '48,  was  drawn  more  or  less 
from  life.  It  is  Lincoln  who  dominates 
the  story,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  Sargent- 
like  portrait  of  this  inexplicable  man  is 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  We  see  him 
first  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Free- 
port  debate  when  he  shows  himself  one 
moment  a  buffoon,  "whose  speech  was 
coarse  and  whose  person  unkempt,"  the 
next  an  orator,  "a  tower  of  morality 
and  truth."  We  see  him  last  as  "the 
man  of  sorrows."  The  war  is  over  and 
he  has  pardoned  the  heroine's  rebel 
cousin,  sparing  his  life  "because  the 
time  for  which  we  have  been  waiting 
and  longing  for  four  years  is  now  at 
hand — the  time  to  be  merciful."  When 
she  attempts  to  thank  him  he  replies, 
"Virginia,  I  have  not  suffered  by  the 
south,  I  have  suffered  with  the  south. 
Your  sorrow  has  been  my  sorrow,  and 
your  pain  has  been  my  pain.  What 
you  have  lost,  I  have  lost.  And  what 
you  have  gained,  I  have  gained."  Mr. 
Churchill  has  detracted  somewhat  from 
his  picture  by  overemphasis.  This  tend- 
ency to  call  attention  to  an  effect  al- 
ready produced  is  one  of  the  worst 
faults  of  the  book. 

The  story  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
rather  tortuous  course  of  the  love  of  a 
Yankee  man  for  a  rebel  maid.  Virginia 
Carvel  is  all  that  we  might  expect  from 
the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Carvel 
and  Dorothy  Manners — beautiful,  spir- 
ited, imperious,  and.  we  regret  *to  say, 
insolent  at  times.  There  is  only  a  hint 
here  and  there  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  sweetness  and  womanliness  that 
develop  with  unconvincing  rapidity  in 


the  closing  scenes.  Virginia,  like  Doro- 
thy, was  evidently  patterned  after  the 
popular  Beatrix  Esmond  model.  Thack- 
eray, however,  was  wise  enough  not  to 
attempt  to  convert  his  Beatrix  into  a 
gentle  Lady  Castlewood.  Even  when 
she  reappears  in  the  "Virginians"  the 
old  tree  is  still  bent  as  that  young  limb 
was  inclined.  The  southern  women  of 
the  Virginia  Carvel  type  did  not  sub- 
missively bow  to  the  rod  and  marry 
Yankee  officers.  They  are  still  living, 
many  of  them,  nursing  their  wrongs, 
-still  scornful,  still  rebellious. 

Stephen  Brice,  the  young  Bostonian 
who  comes  to  St.  Louis  to  retrieve  his 
lost  fortunes,  is  every  inch  a  hero. 
From  the  moment  that  he  spends  his 
last  cent  at  a  slave  auction  to  save  a 
quadroon  girl  from  a  life  of  shame,  he 
never  fails  to  rise  to  an  occasion  where 
physical  or  moral  courage  is  required. 
He  represents  the  north  at  its  strongest 
and  best,  and  stands  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Eliphalet  Hopper,  who  repre- 
sents it  at  its  execrable  worst.  The  lat- 
ter, "working  like  the  industrious  mole, 
underground,"  contrives,  by  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  Jewish  sharpness,  to 
enrich  himself  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

Three  types  of  southerners  are  ably 
presented:  the  fire-eating  Clarence  Col- 
fax, of  the  breed  of  which  General  Sher- 
man is  made  to  say,  "These  young 
bloods  are  the  backbone  of  this  rebel- 
lion. They  were  made  for  war.  They 
ride  like  the  devil,  fight  like  the  devil, 
but  don't  care  a  picayune  for  anything" ; 
Colonel  Carvel,  one  of  the  old  school, 
who  believed  in  slavery  as  a  "divine 
institution";  Mr.  Brinsmade,  whose 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  south,  but 
who  was  converted  to  the  northern 
point  of  view  by  his  overwhelming 
sense  of  justice.  One  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  book  is  the  lifelong 
friendship  between  Colonel  Carvel  and 
his  old  enemy  of  state.  Judge  Whipple. 

The  story  is  so  constructed  as  to  bring 
in  some  of  the  most  picturesque,  if  not 
the  most  important,  events  of  the  war. 
These  are  handled  with  a  good  deal  of 
dash  and  spirit,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  discretion,  though  we  fancy  that 
Stephen  Brice's  narrative  of  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  will  not  be  calmly  re- 
ceived in  Dixie  land.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  consider  the 
story  as  an  historical  document.  In 
spite  of  any  inaccuracies  or  inconsis- 
tencies that  might  appear  from  that 
viewpoint,  "The  Crisis"  has  caught 
and  held  the  spirit  of  the  civil  war  as 
no  other  story  of  the  period  has  done. 


Monopolicts 

Jfauffffu  Pott  and  Prmmt.  By  J.  E.  Lb  Ros- 
•iGNOL.  Cloth,  pp.  as*-  New  Vork :  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Le  Rossignol  has  prepared  an  ad- 
mirable historical  handbook  on  monop- 
olies, covering  the  subject  of  exclusive 
trading  and  manufacturing  privileges 
from  the  monopolies  of  Greece,  Rome, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine,  to  the  capitalistic 
combinations  of  the  present  day.  The 
book  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
busy  man — the  "man  on  the  street" — 
rather  than  to  the  special  student,  al- 
though the  latter  can  have  little  fault 
to  find  on  the  score  of  historical  or 
theoretical  accuracy.  The  chapters  on 
ancient  and  mediaeval  monopolies,  the 
gilds,  and  the  licensed  trading  com- 
panies of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Portugal  are  of  interest  only  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  but  when  the 
author  enters  into  an  exposition  of  pat- 
ents, copyrights,  municipal  monopolies, 
railways,  and  trusts,  he  begins  to  touch 
vital  questions. 

He  defines  monopoly  as  the  "Con- 
trol of  the  supply  or  the  demand  of  an 
economic  good,  by  one  person  or  a 
combination  of  persons,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  that  person  or  combination  of 
persons  is  able  to  control  the  price  of 
the  economic  good."  His  theory  of 
monopoly  price  is  the  correct  one  of 
charging  not  the  highest  possible  rate, 
but  the  rate  that  will  bring  the  highest 
net  profit — unusually  much  below  the 
maximum  rate.  He  seems  to  err  slight- 
ly in  including  profits  under  a  perfectly 
free  competitive  regime.  The  whole 
tendency  of  unrestricted  competition  is 
to  exclude  profits. 

Mr.  Le  Rossignol  evinces  no  desire 
to  enroll  himself  in  the  noble  army  of 
octopus  hunters.  At  every  turn  he  ad- 
vises caution  in  the  substitution  of  pub- 
lic for  private  ownership,  even  of  the 
simpler  municipal  monopolies.  In  the 
latter  case  he  concludes  that  the  safest 
remedy  is  the  fair  sale  of  the  public 
franchise  to  the  highest  bidder  with 
certain  reserved  rights  of  municipal 
control.  In  case  of  city  management 
the  city  must  not  only  furnish  as  good 
service  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  did  the 
private  company,  but  it  must  divert  the 
profits  enjoyed  by  the  private  company 
to  reducing  the  rate  or  improving  the 
service.  The  conclusion  as  to  the  only 
safe  criterion  for  determining  a  just 
railway  rate  is  the  same  one  that  has 
brought  down  upon  the  railroads  the 
wrath  of  all  the  farmers'  organizations. 
Justice  may  be  most  nearly  secured  for 
all  by  charging  what  the  traffic  will 
bear.  This  means  securing  the  largest 
net  profit,  which  in  turn  means  building 
up  a  large  if  not  the  largest  possible 
traffic,  since  the  cost  of  operation 
diminishes  relatively  to  the  growth  of 
traffic.  But  unrestricted  railway  com- 
petition or  combination  would  result  in 
the  growth  of  an  unbearable  tyranny. 
The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  govern- 
ment ownership,  if  in  fact  it  ever  comes. 
The  interstate  commerce  commission 
has  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  accomplish.  It  has  not  pre- 
vented discriminations;  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  is  poorly  enforced;' 
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aod  prohibition  of  pooling  i»  openly 
laaghed  to  scom.  The  alternative  pro* 
posed  is  "National  consolidation 
through  the  formation  of  a  great  na- 
tional railway  corporation,  owning  and 
controlling  all  the  railways  of  the  coun- 
try and  governed  by  an  organization 
representing  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments and  the  stockholders  owning 
the  road." 

The  chapter  on  trusts  is  very  discreet 
and  noncommittal.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  raising 
prices,  and  they  are  credited  with  in- 
creasing the  wages  of  their  laborers. 
The  remedies  suggested  for  trust  evils 
are:  A  national  corporation  law;  pub- 
licity of  accounts;  prohibition  of  over- 
capitalization and  of  railway  discrimi- 
nations; and  a  reform  of  the  tariff.  A 
volume  might  be  written  on  one  point 
that  is  touched  very  lightly  in  passing, 
f.  €.,  the  anti-democratic  tendency  of 
trusts.  This  is,  after  all,  the  real  and 
permanent  danger  in  the  present  indus- 
trial movement  Prices  may  be  in- 
creased or  wages  reduced  without  dan- 
ger so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  free  to  express  their  opinions 
and  are  courageous  in  defending  them. 
But  with  the  middle  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation eliminated  or  silenced  by  the 
trusts  our  social  and  political  balance- 
wheel  is  gone  and  the  time  has  come  to 
invoke  that  power  of  public  opinion 
upon  which  President  Hadley  has  ad- 
vised us  to  rely. 

* 

Newyorkitis 

MrwytrUtls.    By  John  H.  Girdnbr,  M.D.     Cloth- 
pp.  164.    Grafton  Press,  New  York. 

Dr.  GutONER's  book  will  satisfy  and  de- 
light those  residents  and  non-residents 
of  New  York  city  who  have  often  pon- 
dered on  the  peculiarity  of  temperament 
and  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
which  affect  the  inhabitants  of  Manhat- 
tan island.  "Newyorkitis"  is  a  specific 
nervous  disease  easily  diagnpsed  and 
amenable  to  treatment.  According  to 
Dr.  Girdner,  the  symptoms  are  the  one 
ambition  of  making  money,  the  insular 
conception  that  New  York  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  universe,  the  loss  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct,  the  belief  in  one's  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 
search  for  the  purely  material,  and  the 
degeneration  of  feelings  which  are  re- 
fined and  sincere.  The  necessity  for 
exciting  mental  pabulum  derived  from 
accounts  of  scandals,  murders,  etc,  an- 
glomania,  the  inability  to  recognize 
moral  distinctions,  boiler  maker's  dis- 
ease, due  to  noise;  short-sightedness, 
due  to  contracted  field  of  vision;  ca- 
tarrh due  to  badly  ventilated  houses; 
morbid  physical  palate,  and  the  desire 
for  artificial  foods,  are  also  symptoms. 
Pursuing  the  scientific  method,  Dr. 
Girdner  traces  the  causes  of  "Newyork- 
itis," the  atmosphere  in  which  it  flour- 
ishes! and  the  sources  from  which  it 
derives  its  nourishment,  and  finds  its 
sole  cure  in  culture,  using  the  word  in 
its  broadest  signification.  For  a  dispas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  evils  of  New 
York  life  and  the  political,  moral,  and 
social  decay  which  distinguish  it,  the 
book  is  to  be  heartily  commended  and 


meets  witb  our  unqualified^  Hffpniintl. 
There  are  many  who  will  say  that  New 
York  is  not  wozthy  of  sudi  sweeping 
cohdemnation,  bt;t^3>*'fact  remains  tiut 
while  there  are  nuiny  good  men  and 
true  in  New  York,  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  aflBicted  with  "Newyorkitis," 
and  the  atmosphere  at  this  first  city  in 
these  United  States  breeds  both  moral 
and  physical  degeneration. 

Briefer  Notices 
One  wotild  imagine  that  Ellen 
Thomeycroft  Fowler's  style  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  short  story,  but 
an  examination  of  her  latest  volume 
proves  her  less  successful  in  this  field 
than  in  her  novels.  Too  many  of  the 
stories  depend  upon  forced  situations; 
too  many  were  plainly  written  with  a 
haec  fabula  docit  in  view.  Sirius,  the 
opening  story,  in  which  love  is  made  a 
sort  of  waiting-maid  to  hydrophobia,  < 
is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
first  class;  The  Shepherd  Guide  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  second.  The  King's 
Fool  and  No  Room  in  the  Inn  are  both 
artistic  bits  of  workmanship.  A  certain 
vivacity  redeems  a  number  of  the  other 
stories  from  hopeless  inanity.  ("Siri- 
us." Cloth,  pp.  429,  $1.50.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Edwin  Asa  Dix  has  foimd 
another  story  in  the  same  New  Eng- 
land village  that  gave  us  "Deacon  Brad- 
bury." Many  of  the  same  characters 
are  introduced,  and  we  get  a  strong  im- 
pression of  meeting  with  old  acquain- 
tances and  hearing  from  their  lips 
another  exciting  episode  in  their  quiet 
village  life.  The  main  theme  of  con- 
versation is  the  downfall  and  the  re- 
generation of  a  shiftless,  cross-grained 
ne'er-do-well.  The  patient  suffering 
and  the  revolt  of  his  really  worthy  wife 
are  pathetically  portrayed.  (Qoth,  pp. 
289,  $1.50.    Century  Co.,  New  York.) 

Of  recent  years  a  cult  has  arisen 
whidi  has  for  creed  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  the  commonplace.  A  con- 
spicuous example  of  a  book  witii  such  a 
tendency  is  "Everyone  His  Own  Way," 
by  Edith  Wyatt  This  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories  placed  in  Chicago  and 
dealing  with  an  •  entirely  ordinary  and 
conventional  life.  The  volume  abounds 
in  realism  of  a  very  distinct  type  and  a 
clear,  incisive  power  in  portrayal  of  lo- 
cality and  personality,  which  in  them- 
selves should  repay  the  reader.  One 
can  not  miss  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
brush  that  sketches  the  outlines  clear 
and  true  and  gives  the  stories  the  char- 
acter of  pen  and  ink  work.  (Qoth,  pp. 
291.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

"With  the  Wild  Flowers  from  Pussy- 
willow to  Thistledown,"  by  Maud  Go- 
ing, is  not  the  conventional  technical 
treatise  on  botanical  subjects,  btit  is 
much  more,  being  a  popular  and  charm- 
ing discussion  of  how  the  plants  live, 
their  structure,  their  functions,  powers, 
and  manifold  adaptations  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  environment.  (Qoth,  pp. 
271,  $1.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 


For 

Rummer 
-Reading  ,^- 


THE  WOBLD  OF  GRAFT 

By  JOSIAH  FLYNT 

The  result  of  Mr.  Flynt's  explorations 
in  "The  World  of  Graft"  Is  appalling- 
in  its  disclosures  of  the  league  exist- 
ing between  the  criminal  "  Powers  that 
Prey,"  and  the  no  less  criminal 
"  Powers  that  Rule." 

l3ao.       ti.2S. 


LOYERS  OF  THE  WOODS 

By  W.  H.  BOARDJWAN 

The  stories  contained  in  this  volume 
taste  and  smell  so  bewitchingly  of  the 
woods  and  their  life  that  it  will  doubt- 
less stimulate  some  readers  to  try  for 
themselves  what  life  in  the  forest  is 

like. 

12no.       $1.80 


THE  GOD  OF  HIS  FATHERS 

By  JACK  LONDON 

The  scenes  in  this  book  are  laid  in 
Alaska,  and  in  a  series  of  stories  it 
tails  of  a  community  of  hardy  trappers 
and  miners,  among  whom  the  author 
has  lived,  sharing  their  trials,  perils 
and  ambitions. 

12BO.       $1.80 

MOSQUITOES 

By  L.  O.  HOWARD 

It  tells  how  mosquitoes  live,  how  they 
carry  disease,  and  how  they  may  be 
destroyed.  It  abounds  in  helpful  sug- 
gestions, and  is  highly  valuable  as  a 
scientific  and  popular  treatment  of  the 
subject 

91.SO  net.     PMtpald.  $1.64 
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NENS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,  JUNE  3 

Domestic. — Nine  companies  of  the 
9tb  regiment  returned  to  Manila  from 
China....  Senator  McLaurin  acceded  to 
the  request  of  Governor  McSweeney,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  resignation  for  the  good  of 

the  state Professor  Ira  Remsen  was 

elected  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  to  succeed  Dr.  D.  C  Gil- 
man....  The  naval  war  college  was 
opened  at  Newport 

FoKKiGN.— The  Boers,  under  Com- 
mandant Sheeper,  seven  hundred 
strong,  attacked  the  town  of  Willow- 
more,  Cape  Colony,  but  were  beaten  off 
after  nine  hours'  fighting;  General 
Kitchener  reported  the  names  of  three 
additional  officers  who  were  killed  in 
the  fight  at  Vlakfontein,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal— The  departure  of  Count  von 
Waldersee  from  Peking  was  marked  by 
a  great  military  display;  an  affray  oc- 
curred at  Tien-Tsin  between  German, 
British,     and     Frenioh     soldiers,     one 

Frenchman  being  killed Sir  Alfred 

Hickman  replied  to  the  statement  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Indian 
secretary,  renewing  his  charges  against 
the  Indian  railway  officials  in  relation 
to  the  purchase  of  locomotives  in 
America. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  4 

Domestic. — The  president  and  cabi- 
net decided  not  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  congress  this  summer,  and  that  no 
change  in  the  administration's  Philip- 
pine policy  is  required  by  the  recent  su- 
preme court  decisions.... Negotiations 
with  a  view  to  securing  harmony 
among  the  powers  on  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity question  are  in  progress  in 
Washington Mrs.  McKinley's  physi- 
cians reported  that  there  was  no  mate- 
rial change  in  her  condition... .Ha- 
vana's municipal  council  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Dady  contract,  on  the  ground 

that  the  sum  named  was  too  large 

Aguinaldo  has  sent  a  message  to 
Cailles,  the  insurgent  leader,  advising 
him  to  surrender;  organization  of  civil 
government  is  going  on  in  the  islands. 

Fokeign. — The  Boers  under  Kriuin- 
ger  captured  Jamestown,  in  Cape  Col- 
ony,  after   a   four  hours'   fight Mr. 

Reid,  of  Newfoundland,  has  consented 
to  surrender  telegraph  lines  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  revise  his  land  grants. 
...The  lAifarquis  de  Sur-Saluces,  a 
well-known  royalist,  was  arrested  at 
Paris — George  Vierling,  the  compos- 
er, died  at  Berlin. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  $ 

Domestic — Immigration  officials  at 
the  principal  Atlantic  ports  held  a  con- 


ference in  Secretary  Gage's  office,  dis- 
cussing, among  other  things,  the  new 
order  barring  out  immigrants  suffering 
from  consumption. .. .A  cadet  was  dis- 
missed from  the  naval  academy  at  An- 
napolis for  hazing. ...Senator  Tillman 
sent  the  withdrawal  of  his  resignation 
to  Governor  McSweeney  of  South  Car- 
olina, saying  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by 
Senator  McLaurin's  action,  but  the  lat- 
ter said  he  would  unconditionally  re- 
sign if  Tillman  would. ..  .A  verdict  was 
directed  for  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  defendant 
in  the  Christian  Science  libel  suit, 
brought  by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  in  Boston. 
...Much  disappointment  was  expressed 
in  the  Cuban  constitutional  convention 
at  the  non-arrival  of  instructions  from 
Washington....  General  Chaffee,  with 
his  staff  and  two  companies  of  troops, 
arrived  at  Manila  from  China. 

Foreign. — It  was  reported  from  Ali- 
wal  North  that  Kritzinger's  command 
had  been  driven  back,  and  that  sup- 
plies taken  at  Jamestown  had  been  re- 
captured.... W.  C.  Whitney's  horse, 
Volodyovski,  won  the  English  Derby 
in  record  time;  William  III  was  sec- 
ond; L.  Reiff  rode  the  winner. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  6 

Domestic. — Congressman  Tayler,  of 
Ohio,  and  Dr.  Gunton,  of  New  York, 
testified  before  the  industrial  commis- 
sion on  the  tariff  and  trusts The  last 

of  the  volunteers  in  the  Philippines  are 
on  their  way  to  the  United  States  to 
be  mustered  out  of  service...  .Senator 
Tillman  declined  to  meet  Senator  Mc- 
Laurin's proposition  for  unconditional 
resignations  and  contest  for  re-election 
at  the  primaries. 

Foreign. — In  the  house  of  commons, 
a  Conservative  member  accused  British 
officers  of  corrupt  practises  in  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  the  army;  The 
Hague  arbitration  court  is  said  to  have 
considered  the  Boer  war  at  a  secret 
session;  a  Boer  commando  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  in  the  northern  Trans- 
vaal  Mr.  Brodrick's  civil  committee 

of  inquiry  into  war  office  methods  of 
business  made  its  report  to  parliament. 
The  Ophir,  with  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Cornwall  and  York  on  board,  sailed 
from  Sydney,  Australia,  for  Auckland, 

New    Zealand A    meeting    of    the 

shareholders  of  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict railway,  of  London,  heard  and  ap- 
proved the  details  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Yerkes  and  the  American  sjmdicate  to 
equip  the  road  electrically. 

FRroAY,  JUNE  7 

Domestic. — ^Thc  president  and  cabi- 
net received  word  from  General  Wood 
that   the  Cuban  'constitutional  conven- 


tion had  curtly  refused  to  rebdnd  its 

action    on    the    Piatt    amendment 

CommiBsionerrGeneral  Powderly  ex- 
plained why  the  immigration  officials 
had  decided  to  exclude  consumptives. 
...A  Georgia  sheriff  saved  a  Negro 
prisoner  from  being  lynched  by  a  mob, 
but  one  of  the  men  in  the  mob  was 
killed  and  two  were  wounded,  while 
troops  were  called  out  to  keep  the  peace 
while  the  sheriff  took  the  prisoner,  to 
Atlanta. 

Foreign. — Andrew  Carnegie  turned 
,over  to  trustees  $10,000,000  in  5  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  steel 
corporation  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotch  universities. ...The 
party  of  New  York  chamber  of  com- 
merce delegates  in  London  broke  up 
and  left  the  city  after  final  hospitalities 
at  the  Mansion  house  and  elsewhere.... 
There  was  a  yacht  race  on  the  Clyde 
in  which  Shamrock  I  and  the  Herre- 
shoff  cutter  Nevada  took  part,  the  Ne- 
vada winning  easily  in  her  class..  ..Two 
duels  were  fought  in  the  Pare  des 
Princes,  Paris;  one,  where  Max  Regis, 
anti-Semite  mayor  of  Algiers,  was  a 
principal,  was  adjourned  until  today, 
after     nineteen     fruitless     rounds. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  8 

Domestic. — S ecretary  Long  an- 
nounced a  list  of  rewards  given  to  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  navy  for  gallant 
conduct  in  China.  ...A  number  of  per- 
sons were  killed  by  a  tornado  in  Okla- 
homa, which  caused  the  destruction  of  a 
large  amount  of  property...  .Princeton 
defeated  Yale  at  baseball  by  the  score 
of  IS  to  S. 

Foreign. — The  British  captured  two 
Boer  laagers  in  Cape  Colony,  taking 
forty  -  two  prisoners. ..  .Mrs.  Louis 
Botha,  wife  of  the  Boer  commander-in- 
chief,  arrived  in  London  from  Cape 
Town,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fischer,  son 
of  the  former  secretary  of  state  of  the 
Orange  Free  state;  neither  would  dis- 
cuss the  purpose  of  their  mission In 

the  Italian  parliament  it  was  announced 
that,  as  a  result  of  Austria-Hungarian 
propaganda  in  Albania,  trouble  was  im- 
minent in  the  Balkans,  the  course  of  the 
dual  monarchy  being  hostile  to  Italian 
interests The  duties  on  American  bi- 
cycles and  several  kinds  of  American 
rosin  have  been  raised  by  the  Russian 
government. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  9 

Domestic. — The  Philippines  civil 
commission  has  organized  the  province 
of  Nueva  Ecija,  in  Luzon ;  fighting  with 
the  insurgents  is  reported  in  southern 
Luzon;  at  Rome,  it  is  reported.  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  has  effected  a  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  properties  of  the  re- 
ligious   orders    in    the    Philippines 

Major  Daly,  surgeon-general  on  the 
staff  of  General  Miles  in  Cuba,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Pittsburg  as  the  re- 
sult of  insomnia. 

Foreign. — ^The  presence  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Botha  in  London  revives  the  rumors  of 

peace   in    South    Africa Count   von 

Waldersee    landed    at    Yokohama    and 

proceeded     to     Tokio The     grand 

steeplechase  of  Paris  at  Auteuil  was 
won  by  Calabrais. 
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OUT     or     DOORS 


The  Country  Club 

GusTAVB  KoBBK,  in  the  June  Omiltoi.     Excerpt 

The  old-time  casino — for  ten  years 
ago  is  "old-time"  in  the  history  of  the 
clubs  which  now  fairly  swarm  all  over 
the  United  States — played  a  small  part 
in  social  life  compared  with  the  modern 
country  club.  Then  the  country  resi- 
dent was  such  in  name  only.  Projected 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
through  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  space, 
more  or  less  tunneled  and  odoriferous, 
and  back  again  in  the  evening,  he  was 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  "rest  up"  in  order 
to  stand  the  same  experience  the  fol- 
lowing day.  To  live  in  the  country  sim- 
ply meant  to  sleep  there.  The  balance 
of  the  suburban  resident's  existence  was 
divided  between  express  trains  and  the 
city.  But  with  the  introduction  of  sport 
as  a  feature  of  country  life — and  espe- 
cially of  that  sensible,  democratic,  and 
reasonably  economical  sport,  golf — and 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
time  the  country  resident  finds  he  can 
give  to  healthful  outdoor  exercise  and 
social  recreation.  The  nation  is  begin- 
ning to  find  as  much  fascination  in  driv- 
ing a  golf-ball  as  in  driving  a  bargain. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between 
country  life  before  the  establishment  of 
the  country  club  and  now,  as  b:tween 
the  old-time  crawling  family  hack  and 
the  smart  turnout  which  drives  up  to 
the  station  and  has  to  be  kept  well  in 
hand  lest  it  start  off  while  you  still 
have  one  foot  on  the  step. 

If  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  Rugby 
gridiron,  it  is  not  impossible  that  San- 
tiago was  captured  at  the  American 
country  club.  For  the  growth  of  out- 
door amusement  and  the  consequent  in- 
creasing physical  snap  and  vigor  of 
American  men  and  women  has  been  one 
of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  past 
decade.  Understand,  the  country  club 
is  an  outcome  of  the  growing  love  of 
sport;  not  sport  of  the  country  club. 
But  alongside  of  sport  there  has  sprung 
up  a  very  agreeable  social  activity  in 
country  club  life.  Nor  is  it  without  its 
important  sociological  bearing.  In  this 
day,  which  is  marked  by  a  vast  increase 
of  city  population,  it  tends  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  pernicious  physical  restric- 
tions. For  it  draws,  if  only  at  inter- 
vals, large  numbers  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs. 

For  the  sake  of  using  a  generic  term 
we  may  say  that  it  is  the  country  club 
that  has  taken  America  outdoors.  But 
sound  the  'country  club  and  you  will 
find  it  has  a  golf  heart.  It  is  a  golf 
club.       But   really,   when   it   comes    to 


clubs — what's  in  a  name?  It  is  what 
they  are  doing  for  the  nation  that 
counts. 

A  Netcwotthy   Huntings  Club 

Buffalo  Bill,  in  the  New  York  ImdtftndtiU 
(Vacation  Number) 

The  condition  of  game  laws  in  the 
west  is  now  very  satisfactory,  and  we 
can  confidently  look  forward  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  elk,  mountain 
sheep,  deer,  antelopes,  and  all  the  small- 
er game,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  grouse, 
and  sage  hens. 

In  the  Big  Horn  basin,  which  was  for- 
merly the  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  we  have 
fine  Iiunting  country — rich  lowlands, 
where  all  sorts  of  feed  is  abundant,  with 
the  snow-capped  hills  all  about.  A  man 
working  in  the  fields  can  look  in  any  di- 
rection and  see  snow.  Jackson's  lake, 
Teton  creek,  and  Jackson's  hole  are  all 
there.  In  that  region  we  organized  last 
year  a  hunting  club  that,  I  believe,  is 
quite  without  precedent  in  this  country. 
Its  emblem  is  the  head  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  sheep — the  big  horn.  This 
club  contains  many  distinguished  sports- 
men. Vice-President  Roosevelt  is  a 
member,  and  Colonel  William  Astor 
Chanler,  and  Clarence  Mackey,  and  a 
number  of  foreign  noblemen. 

Next  fall,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, say,  we  shall  go  from  the  town 
of  Cody,  fifty  miles  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, and   form  a  supply  camp  m  the 


heart  of  the  best  game  region.  Then  wc 
separate  into  as  many  parties  as  there 
are  hunters  and  engage  in  a  ten  days' 
hunt,  not  for  quantity  of  game,  but  for 
quality.  To  illustrate:  A  shoots  two 
elk,  and  B  only  one,  but  B  is  held  to 
match  A  because  his  elk  head  is  so  very 
much  better  than  either  of  those  secured 
by  the  latter.  At  the  end  of  a  ten  days' 
hunt  the  party  will  reassemble  at  the 
supply  camp  and  judges  will  be  appoint- 
ed to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  various 
trophies  secured,  an  elaborate  system  of 
counting  points  being  agreed  on.  Valu- 
able prizes  will  be  given  to  first,  second, 
and  third  leaders  in  the  competition.  A 
hunting  feast,  with  sports  such  as  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark  and  riding  horses,  lasting 
for  some  days,  will  follow,  and  then 
those  whose  time  is  limited  will  go  back 
to  the  east,  while  the  others  will  con- 
tinue the  sport  throughout  the  open 
season.  That  club,  we  expect,  will  be  a 
missionary  society,  and  will  help  to  im- 
press the  idea  that  quantity  of  £^me  is 
not  the  main  point  for  the  true  sports- 
man to  consider. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
and  plenty  of  feed  for  the  game  among 
the  mountains,  and  if  matters  continue 
as  they  are  at  present,  we  may  expect  to 
enjoy  good  hunting  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come. 

Constitution  had  her  mast  and  rig- 
ging carried  away  during  a  trial  spin 
off  Newport  last  week.  The  mainmast 
broke,  but  a  new  one  being  in  prepara- 
tion, there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  trial 
races. 

For  the  second  time  the  English  Der- 
by, the  greatest  race  in  the  world,  has 
been  won  by  an  American.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Lorillard  won  with  Iro- 
quois. Mr.  Whitney  won  with  Volody- 
ovski,  an  English  horse,  owned  by  an 
English  woman,  hired  by  Mr.  Whitney 
for  racing  purposes,  and  trained  and 
ridden  by  Americans. 


FATE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  QOLFER.— iVitw  IVri  THimmt 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  BasioMB  Sitnation 

Salacted  Knd  CowUnced  for  Pvmjc  Otikiom 
THE    GENERAL    SITUATION 
Brmdtlritt'*,  New  York,  June  8 

Despite    some    irregularities,    due    to 
special  conditions,  the  general  trade  sit- 
uation   shows   an   improvement,    owing 
to   better  weather  and  crop  conditions 
in  most  sections  of  the  country.    In  the 
east,  the  first  real  week  of  warm,  sunny 
weather    has  been   reflected  in   an   im- 
proved   retail    demand    for    seasonable 
fabrics    and    wearing   apparel,    this    in 
turn  inducing  more  activity  in  jobbing 
lines    of   dry  goods,   shoes,    and  other 
products.      The    same    is    true    of   the 
northwest,    where    needed    rains    have 
quieted  apprehensions  as  to  the  spring 
wheat  outlook.    A  measurable  improve- 
ment  in   crop  conditions  at  the  south, 
where,  however,  the  cotton  crop  is  still 
two  weeks  late,  has  yet  to  be  reflected 
in  most  southern  trade  advices.    Pacific 
coast   crop  and  trade  advices  are   also 
better,    but    the    reports    of    impaired 
wheat  and  corn  crop  conditions  in  the 
southwest  and  the  quieter  trade  there, 
where     activity    has    been     heretofore 
great,  relieves  the  general  trade  report 
of  the  reproach  of  monotony. 

Dmm^t  Xnitm,  New  York,  June  8 

The  labor  situation  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  is  still  seriously  unsettled, 
and  constitutes  a  reason  for  hesitation 
in  some  industries,  discouraging  new 
operations  which  satisfactory  condi- 
tions would  otherwise  stimulate.  But 
quick  decision  is  to  be  expected  in  some 
of  these  labor  controversies,  and  in  the 
meantime  trade  is  encouraged  by  re- 
ports of  a  satisfactory  condition  of  win- 
ter wheat  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  As  for  spring  wheat,  the  crop 
was  put  in  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  there  have  been  few  unsatis- 
factory reports.  Railroad  earnings  for 
May  9.6  per  cent  in  excess  of  1900  and 
23.2  per  cent  over  1899,  reflect  a  con- 
tinued activity  in  the  country. 

IRON    AND    STEEL 

Labor  controversies  have  become  the 
factor  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
leading  manufacturing  industry.  Count- 
ing, perhaps,  upon  the  urgency  of  or- 
ders and  heavy  losses  which  would  be 
sustained  by  employers  in  case  of  sus- 
pension, the  machinists  made  what 
were  considered  unreasonable  demands 
by  employers  at  many  points,  who  have 
taken  a  determined  stand  and  an- 
nounced that  the  strikers'  places  will  be 
filled  by  non-union  men  on  Monday  if 
they  fail  to  resume  work.  More  quiet 
conditions  in  the  market  and  few  new 
contracts  make  this  action  possible.   As 


a  rule,  manufacturers  have  not  sought 
business  beyond  July  i,  and  it  looks  as 
though  they  had  been  preparing  for  the 
conflict.  Pig  iron  is  extremely  dull, 
not  a  sale  of  Bessemer  being  reported 
during  the  week  at  Pittsburg,  and  quo- 
tations are  nominal.  Large  contracts 
for  rails  sustain  billets,  and  finished 
steel  deliveries  continue  heavy.  Ship- 
ments of  farm  machinery  attract  much 
attention,  while  bridge-building,  new 
vessels,  and  track  elevation  prevent 
dullness  in  structural  material. 

WHEAT  AND  COSN 

Efforts  to  secure  advances  in  grain 
by  exaggerated  reports  of  damage  to 
the  growing  crop  have  given  place  to 
more  rational  statements,  and  the  out- 
look is  generally  conceded  to  be  full  of 
promise.  Speculative  operations  for  a 
decline,  however,  are  far  from  aggres- 
sive; the  severe  losses  of  the  short  in- 
terest thus  far  this  season  making 
traders  extremely  cautious.  Abundant 
production  in  the  United  States  does 
not  necessarily  mean  weak  prices,  for 
European  crops  are  falling  beloW  expec- 
tations and  foreign  purchases  continue 
heavy;  Atlantic  exports  for  the  week, 
flour  included,  amounting  to  4,520,144 
bushels,  against  2,855,261  last  year,  and 
1.849,373  two  years  ago.  Pacific  exports 
also  show  good  gains,  reaching  854,515 
bushels,  against  591,015  a  year  ago,  and 
623.400  in  1899.  Including  exports  at 
Duluth   and    Portland,    Me.,    the   total 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 
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State  and  James  Street*,  AIb«qr. 
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B.  W.  FOOK,  Cubier.     W.  L.  Docoun,  AM't  Cuhter 
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outward  movement  for  the  week,  exclu- 
sive of  Canadian  ports,  was  5,646,597 
bushels,  against  3,838,364  last  year,  and 
2,748467  in  the  same  week  of  1899. 
Corn  and  oats  acted  in  sympathy  with 
wheat,  though  the  former  is  undoubt- 
edly backward  as  to  growth,  and  the 
yield  of  oats  will  probably  be  shorter 
than  expected. 

CXnrON  AND  WOOL 

According  to  Bradstreefs,  there  is  a 
rather  better  tone  in  textiles,  due  part- 
ly to  an  improved  distribution  in  sum- 
mer dry  goods,  and  also  to  better  re- 
orders for  woolen  goods  for  fall  deliv- 
ery. Cotton  is  speculatively  higher  de- 
spite rather  better  crop  reports,  because 
of  the  tendency  to  shade  estimates  of 
the  increase  in  acreage  this  year.  Those 
estimates  now  range  between  4  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent,  with  the  growth  in  the 
feeling  that  the  lower  figures  may  prove 
more  nearly  correct.  The  old  crop 
months  still  attract  most  interest,  and 
the  advance  on  them  is  twice  that  of 
the  next  crop.  "Spots"  are  unchanged. 
A  fair  trade  is  doing  in  new  wool,  in- 
duced by  necessary  buying  of  manu- 
facturers, but  no  additional  strength  is 
noted  as  to  prices,  high-grade  wools  be- 
,  ing  best  held,  while  medium  and  coarse 
grades  still  favor  buyers. 


SOMETIMES  THERE'S  DANGER  IN  FISHING 

For  ejl.Tniple— don't  fish  for  health  — it's  safer  to  slick  to  a  Eond  tiling.  There's  no  test  like  the 
test  of  time.  That  test  has  proved  Pettijolin's  Brealtf.ist  Food  to  tie  the  best— sticit  to  it  and  let  other 
people  do  the  experimentinK.  For  ten  years  the  most  intelliKent  people  have  declared  that  Pettijohn's 
Breakfast  Food  is  tlie  most  nutritious,  most  palatable  —  iu  short,  the  best  cereal  food.  It  nialies 
delicious  porridge,  mufiins,  bread,  etc.    At  all  Grocers'. 
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iTKe  LgKt  fKat 
t\cver  fail* 


U  tlio  one  U(jht  yoo  c«ti  nw 

■lurJnif  the  warm  iii..nlhBwHh  ijraahie 

comfort.      lU  comitu-xtlvely   little   b«itt 

tofcother  with  tha  little  Btt^riUon  it  requlraa, 

m&kni  tt  th«  lilttal  wdutq   weilher  li^hu      Many 

SlUiaER  MOaKS  »re  equlpp^l  »-ith  It  to  the  exclo- 

■ton  ut  all  other  Ulumlnatioo.     While  mor«  brill Inntthaa 

fu  or  elei:trlclty,  it  sever   imolces.  ttnelU  Or  gttM  oat  ol 

order  ;l9i  lighted  uid  extlDieruixhed  ueuDy  as  gnA^  and 

trams  bat    a^ut   IS    ceota'    wortli   of  oU   a  tamtlu 

Thoaunds  an  to  dm   la   bomei^  storMi,  chnrchflii, 

officM.   haUa,  factories,    «tc.      Our  eaUkiglH 

V.  v.,  shows  all  the  styloi  fnxn  $1.80  vip. 

Sent  OQ  roqut-stk 

The  ANQLE  LAMP  CO. 

38  riBX  PLICE,  XEW  XORS, 


This  lamp  Is  sold  on  the  uncondl. 
tlonSLl  guarantee  that  It  ■will  be 
found  as  represented,  or  inorvey 
■will  be  refunded.  Vou  coLrv  try  It 
virltKout  ol  pB.rticIe  of  risk.    ^   ^ 


They  Almost  Think 

Prentlsa  clocks  ruD  6a  daya  on  • 
•ingle  windlnfc.  They  keep  fine  Urn* 
and  alwaya  show  the  conectdstke. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  tso. 

Ths  Pmtlu  Glook  Imprownsat  Go. 

Depot  i>,  49  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 


Hammond,  Wright  &  Co., 


COMMERCIAL  PAPER 


ioa6    NEW    YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,  1| 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  Handy  Binder,  holding 
one  volume  of  PUBLIC 
OPIirrOir»  sent  postpaid 
for  60  cents. 


STAPLE  PRICES 

Jmu  6,  1901.    Jmu  7,  lyoo. 

Flour,  strght  wint ,.  (3.50(313.65  |3.4oi(&t3.6o 

Wheat,  No.  z  red '..       8oMc.  n}i<:- 

Com,  No.  9  mfofied  .  ,'J^*. .       48>^c.  <  45Hc. 

Oats,  No.  a  mixed 3aHc.     ,*  sj^Hc. 

Rye,  No.  a  Western jo^c.  6i)4c. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld 8^.  8  l3-i6c. 

Print  cloths,  64x64 >Mc.  jMc. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.X 3(Sa4C.  a8®39c. 

Wool,  No,  1   cmbg 05c.  32c. 

Pork  mess  new 115.35^16.35   fiawis  75 

Lard, prime ,  cont't  ,...;.        8.70G,  7'S5C, 

Butcet.cx.  creamery loc.  19c. 

Cheese,  Stale,   L.  C.F....      954c.  pKc. 

Sugar,  cen  in).  96<> tUc  4jic, 

Sugar,  ({ranulBled 5.55C.  S.60C. 

Collee,  No.  7.  iob'g  lots. . .         ^c.  Mc. 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal.  6.90c.  8.6oc. 

*lron,  Bess,  pifc fi6«o  f 90.00 

*SteeU>illets,  ton 194.50  (98.00 

Steel  rails     .   .    «28.oo  fas-oo 

Copper,  lake  log.  lb 17.00c.  16.35c. 

Leod,Ib  4-375<c.  3.80c. 

Tin.lb »«.7»c.  a95oc. 

*Pittsburg. 

FAILirSKS 

Failures   for   the   week   number    163, 
against  144  last  week,  184  in  this  week> 
a  year  ago,  178  ia  1899,  221  in  1898,  andj 
256  in  1897. 

* 
Finsncisl 

THE  IfONEY   UASKET 

Bradttrttfs,  New  York,  June  8  , 

A  moderate  increase  in  the  volume  of 
demands  for  speculative  purposes  was 
noted  at  New  York  this  week,  but  the 
loan  market  is  so  well  supplied  that  no 
particular  effect  was  produced  on  rates. 
Funds  continue  to  come  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  absorption  of  money  by 
the  treasury  is  not  on  a  sti£Bciently 
large  scale  to  exert  any  influence,  the 
banks  having  gained  a  little  on  the  gen- 
eral result  for  the  week.  Call  money 
has  ruled  at  about  3  per  cent,  with  2^1 
@4  per  cent  as  the  extreme  variations. 
Time  money  is  in  liberal  supply  at  H^ 
per  cent  for  short  and  4  per  cent  for 
three  to  six  months'  arrangements. 
There  is,  however,  only  a  very  moder- 
ate demand  for  stock-market  borrow- 
ers. Commercial  paper  is  in  smaller 
supply,  and  the  buying  is  on  a  larger 
scale,  especially  for  out-of-town  insti- 
tutions, the  current  transactions  being 
based  on  3^@45^  per  cent  for  prime 
double  names. 

BANK    CLEAKINGS 

Swelled  in  part  by  renewed  activity 
in  stock  speculation  at  New  York  and 
heavy  semi-annual  disbursements,  June 
clearings  also  show  expansion.  For  the 
week  they  are  $2,665,523,729,  an  in- 
crease of  64  per  cent  over  last  week, 
a  gain  of  61  per  cent  over  last  year 
and  of  47  per  cent  over  1899.  Outside 
of  New  York  the  gain  over  a  year  ago 
is  24  per  cent 

FOREIGN    EXCHANGE 

The  tendency  of  the  exchange  mar- 
ket in  the  early  portion  of  the  week  was 
to  sell  off,  there  being  only  a  limited 
amount  of  inquiry.  Payments  by 
American  capitalists  for  securities 
bought  abroad  are  still  regarded  as  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  strength  which 
the  market  exhibits.  The  reduction  of 
the  Bank  of  England  discount  rate  on 
Thursday,  from  4  to  3J4  per  cent,  ■was 
fully  expected,  and  had  no  effect  here.. 
In  fact,  as  the  end  of  the  week  drew 
near,  there  was  a  large  buying  demand, 
and  sterling  rates  hardened  consider- 
ably, acttial  husinesd'lh  banker's  6ight' 
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'  '  But  to  advertise  we  will  send 
one  pair  only  for  g  4.Z5   ,.. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID 

When  cash  accom-y^^^ 

dtiHD  ^^^^TEKT^^nr  YOU  WISH 

And  yoQ  ean  thoroaRhly  examine  thp-in  before 
yon  pAjr  aocnt.  If  yoo  nro  In  need  of  tircii,  ord«r 
at  onrr.  aivlng  size  yon  wnnt,  nnd  we  will  send  a 
p&iro£  thR  hi'^t  and  most  durable  tires  erer  mad^ 

Meation  Public  OrimoM. 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 

AND  GOUT. 


In  the  Inflammatory  form  rellrf  b  soon  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Lavllles  Liquor  and  by  persistent 
use  of  LavlIlM  Pills  the  reciuring  attach  can  be 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  giTing  full  information  sent  free  br 

•      E.  FOUQERA  *  CO., 

M-I8-M  Korth  VlUUm  Street.  Sew  V«A. 


Acetylene  BriUhmcc 

Such  as  our  Generator  produces,  is  almost  sim- 
lififht :  surpassing  any  other  known  artificial  li^t. 
'liie  fiame  has  neither  smoke  nor  smell ;  and  yields 
i!B  candle-power  from  each  %  it.  per  hour  burner. 


Carbide  Feed 
Generator 


QLT 

(s  based  on  the  correct  principles ;  it  is  safe,  it  is 
simple,  it  is  economical ;  endorsed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Authorities;  approved  by 
scientists.  Send  for  literature  and  our  price- 
list.    flBtoflOOO.    4  to  1000  lights. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  COMPAHT 
21  Barclay  St.,  Dept.  M,  New  Y(h1c 

PHILAOCLFHI*       ■OSTON       CHICAaO 
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TEHPTIITG  TESM8. 

Those  who  are  planning  an  early  trip 
to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  irill 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  $12.00 
excursion  tickets  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
will  be  on  sale  every  day  during  June. 
The  limit  is  ten  days. 

Another  excursion  trip  is  for  $13.00, 
and  tickets  will  be  good  for  fifteen  days, 
beginning  June  i.  A  particularly  tempt- 
ing rate  is  a  $9.00  excursioti  ticket  to  be 
sold  on  Tuesdays  during  June^  cood  for 
five  days,  and  honored  onlyt^woaches. 

A  beautifur  guide  to  the  ^qk>sition, 
telling  about  its  many  -wonderful  fea- 
tures, is  being  sent  out  in  response  to 
requests  accompanied  by  four  cents  in 
sUmps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  New  York  Qty.  Write  for 
one.  '  \ 
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PUBLIC   OPINION 

advancing  from  4.88H  to  4.88>4@' 
4.88H-  No  gold  engagements  were  an- 
nounced, but  it  was  thought  that  some 
specie  may  go  out  next  week.  The 
only  change  in  posted  rates  was  an  ad- 
vance in  the  nominal  figures  for  long 
bills  from  4.8s34  to  4.86. 

THE  STOCK   UAKKET 

Considerable  activity  developed  in  the 
stock  market  this  week,  although  with- 
in the  past  few  days  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  of  interest  in  speculation,  to- 
gether with  renewed  liquidation  and  an 
irregular  tendency  in  prices.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  midsummer  season  would 
appear  to  be  largely  responsible  for  this 
latter  demonstration,  and  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  market  exhibits  any  de- 
cided weakness.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  week  there  was,  in  fact,  a  decided 
tone  of  strength,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant advances  were  recorded 
throughout  the  list  This  was  in  the 
main  the  result  of  the  harmonization 
effected  between  the  Mill-Morgan  and 
the  Kuhn-Loeb  interests  in  relation  to 
Northern  Pacific  There  is  also  a  feel- 
ing in  financial  circles  that  further  con- 
solidations of  railroad  properties  may 
be  looked  for.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Steele,  one  of  the  partners  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  to  a  seat  in  the  Atchi- 
son directory  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  There  is  also  a  belief  that 
the  plans  in  connection  with  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  southwestern  railroads 
will  soon  be  brought  out,  and  a  number 
of  other  important  deals  are  currently 
believed  to  be  in  preparation.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  Rock  Island  would 
increase  its  stock  by  $10,000,000,  to  be 
allotted  to  the  present  stockholders  at 
par,  had  been  foreshadowed  by  a  re- 
markable rise  in  the  price  of  that  stock, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  features  of 
the  week.  Speculative  activity,  how- 
ever, was  largely  centered  in  the  low- 
er priced  stocks  and  the  cheaper  divi- 
dend payers,  such  as  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Erie,  the  Readings,  Wa- 
bash, Ontorio  &  Western  and  stocks  of 
similar  sUnding  have  been  quite  active, 
with  an  advancing  tendency,  the  manip- 
ulation in  them  apparently  attracting  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  support. 

* 

Various  Topics 

The  import  of  precious  stones  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  May  amount- 
ed in  value  to  $3>i89>373>  against 
$1,322,357,  the  value  of  the  imports  dur- 
ing May,  1900. 

The  Fittancial  Chronicle  estimates 
this  year's  possible  yield  of  cotton  at 
12,500,000  bales.  In  acreage  all  cotton 
states  show  increases  ranging  from  2 
to  20  per  cent.  The  acreage  is  25,868,- 
691,  an  increase  over  the  acreage  of 
1900  of  5.05  per  cent 

The  bureau  of  navigation  reports 
1.024  steam  and  sail  vessels  of  359.789 
gross  tons  built  in  the  United  States 
and  officially  registered  during  the 
eleven  months  preceding  June  i.  Of 
these,  640  were  built  along  the  Atlantic 
and  tht  gulf,  135  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
ninety-three  on  the  great  lakes,  and 
156  on  westerp  rivers.  In  May,  143 
vessels  of  49,657  tons  were  built 
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The  Hungarian  minister  of  agricul- 
ture has  issued  a  report  on  the  crops  of 
Europe  which  says  that  since  the  last 
bulletin  was  issued  there  has  been  tin- 
favorable  weather,  with  the  result  that 
rust  lias  begun  to  spread  rapidly  on  the 
lower  blades  of  wheat.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  unless  the  weath- 
er becomes  more  favorable  the  year's 
yield  will  be  considerably  less  than  that 
of  last  year. 

There  are  905  companies  operating 
electric,  cable,  and  horse  railways  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  mileage 
of  single  track  is  given  at  20,442  miles, 
and  the  total  number  of  cars  is  62,918. 
The  aggregate  of  capital  stock  for  1900 
is  $1,066,196,460,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $75,183,698.  The 
bonded  debt  of  all  roads  for  1900  was 
$866,818,673,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $83,855,202. — Street  Rail- 
way Journal. 

The  merchants'  association  of  New 
York  has  received  notice  that  the  trunk 
line  association  has  granted  its  appli- 
cation for  reduced  rates  for  buyers  to 
come  to  New  York  during  what  is 
known  as  "the  fall  buying  season."  The 
rates  granted  by  the  trunk  lines  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  territory  from  the  New 
England  boundary  line,  west  to  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
are  one  fare  and  one-third  for  the 
round  trip,  subject  to  the  conditions 
under  which  similar  rates  have  been 
heretofore  granted  by  the  railroads  to 
the  association. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Third  Term  Talk  and  the  President's 
Answer 

Senator  Depew  started  the  discussion  of  a  third 
term  of  office  for  President  McKinley  by  a  speech  at 
Chicago.  "The  Republican  party  has  plenty  of  good 
men  to  choose  from,"  he  said,  "but  McKinley  is  en- 
titled to  a  third  term,  and  would  be  elected  without 
question.  He  has  no  opposition,  no  enemies,  and 
scarcely  any  critics.  Why  not  give  him  a  third  term  ?" 
The  senator  received  an  answer  from  nearly  every 
paper  in  the  country,  and  the  statement  precipitated 
widespread  discussion,  which  was  given  impetus  by  a 
deliverance  on  the  same  subject  by  Representative 
Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  a  close  friend  of  the  president, 
who  went  farther  than  Senator  Depew  and  attacked 
the  "fiction"  that  no  man  should  be  ^ee  times  elected 
to  the  presidency.  •  ■  Mr.  Grosvenor  alleged  that  when 
Washington  established  the  precedent  ever  since  fol- 


lowed, he  did  so  because  he  knew  he  could  not  be  re- 
elected. 

Very  few  newspapers  took  these  statements  se-f 
riously.  Republican  and  Democratic  journals  alike 
denied  the  possibility  of  breaking  down  the  unwritten 
law  against  a  third  term.  Over  and  over  again  we 
readln  the  comment  on  this  subject  statements  similar 
to  this  from  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  :  "It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  anything  upon  which  there  is  such 
a  consensus  of  opinion  in  this  country  as  that  no 
president  should  have  a  third  term."  Or,  in  the  words 
of  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.) :  "No  man,  no 
party,  can  hope  with  success  to  defy  a  public  opinion 
which  is  the  growth  of  a  hundred  years."  "To  make 
it  possible,"  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (Rep.)  said,  "for 
any  American  president  to  obtain  a  third  term  would 
require  such  a  crisis  in  the  nation's  life  as  has  never 
yet  occurred.  Only  the  most  evident  and  imminent 
danger  of  an  utter  collapse  of  the  republic,  from  which 
the  people  were  universally  convinced  only  one  man 
could  save  it,  could  make  a  third-term  presidency 
possible." 

'Ihe  Philadelphia  TiiHis  (Dem.)  said  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  Il^pew  and  Grosvenor  could  be  no  more 
ridiculous  tki'any  one  than  to  the  president  himself, 
"and  they  should  be  put  down  with  the  fish  stories  and 
sea  serpent  hoaxes  to  be  forgotten  at  the  end  of  the 
idle  season."  The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  referred 
to  Senator  Depew's  "pipe  dream,"  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat "(^Rep.)  characterized  his  remarks  as  "silly  talk," 
and  many  other  papers  commented  upon  the  subject  in 
this  strain. 

There  was  absolutely  no  sympathy  in  any  quarter 
for  the  movement  proposed.  The  nearest  approach  to 
serious  views  of  the  subject  were  found  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  the  Detroit  News-Tribune 
(Ind.).  "Popular  sentiment,"  the  Transcript  said,  "is 
unquestionably  strongly  opposed  to  a  third  term; 
much  may  happen  in  the  three  years  that  will  elapse 
before  the  nominating  convention  meets,  possibly 
much  that  is  unexpected  now,  but  let  us  not  fall  into 
the  too  easy  habit  of  thinking  that  a  thing  which  has 
been,  always  is  to  be  impracticable."  The  News- 
Tribune  expressed  the  belief  that  the  third  term  "is 
in  the  line  of  evolution.  It  will  come  now  or  later, 
and  not  veiy  much  later."  A  few  Democratic  papers 
put  a  question  somewhat  in  the  form  adopted  by  the 
Albany  Argus,  which  inquired:  "Is  Depew  talking 
'through  his  hat'  or  is  he  reflecting  the  president's  se- 
cret wish  and  purpose?" 

The  president  answered  such  inquiries  on  the  iitb 
by  a  formal  statement,  in  which  he  said : 

I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been 
made.  I  doubt  whether  I  am  called  upon  to  give  it  notice. 
But  there  are  now  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  before 
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the  administration  and  the  country,  and  their  just  considera- 
tion should  not  be  prejudiced  in  the  public  mind  by  even 
the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of  a  third  term.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  the  reiteration  of  the  suggestion  of  it,  I  will 
say  now,  once  for  all,  expressing  a  long-settled  conviction. 


BUT   THB    BLBPHAHT   KNOWS   A    THINO   OR    TWO 

—SI.  Paul  Pitmtr  Prtu 

that  I  not  only  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  but  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  it  if  it  were 
tendered  me. 

My  only  ambition  is  to  serve  through  my  second  term 
to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen,  whose  generous  con- 
fidence I  so  deeply  appreciate,  and 

then  with  them  to  do  my  duty  in 
the  ranks  of  private  citizenship. 

Commenting  upon  this  state- 
ment, the  New  York  Press  said: 
^*So  our  burlesque  Antony  did 
iget  our  serious  Caesar  to  refuse 
4he  crown.  The  president  is  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman,  as  this 
indenture  witnesseth,  but  his 
'sense  of  humor  is  deficient." 
The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  is 
satisfied  with  the  form  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  reply  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  third  term,  al- 
though it  pronounces  it  less  em- 
phatic if  not  less  explicit  than 
General  Sherman's  formula:  "I 
would  not  run  if  nominated,  and 
I  would  not  serve  if  elected." 
''Nobody  ever  'mentioned'  the 
general  .for  the  presidency  after  his  disclaimer.  It  is 
«afe  to  say  that  nobody  will  mention  the  president  for 
it  after  his.  Such  a  mention  would  be  simply  an  in- 
sult," the  Times  concludes. 

"There  has  never  been  the  slightest  excuse  for  sus- 
pecting President  McKinley  of  an  ambition  to  achieve 
a  third  term,  or  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  encourage  the  idea  even  if  it  were  in  any  respect 
pleasing  to  him,"  says  the  Tribune  (Rep.).  "He  has 
a  large  endowment  of  cool  common  sense  and  a  re- 
markably clear  understanding  of  the  American  people. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  he  that  if  it  were  possible 
tmder  any  conditions  to  set  aside  the  imwritten  rule 
which  Washington  established  and  the  powerful  par- 
tisans of  Grant  tried  in  vain  to  defy,  deep  and  wide- 
spread resentment  and  bitterness  would  inevitably  re- 
sult." The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  which  did  all 
it  could  to  stir  up  excitement  over  what  it  conceived  to 
be  a  deep  laid  plan  to  secure  a  third  term  for  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  is  now  "glad  to  know  that  if  we  are 
to  have  an  empire,  William  McKinley,  at  least,  is  de- 


termined not  to  be  its  first  emperor.  If  a  president 
were  elected  a  third  time  it  would  be  easy  to  elect 
him  a  fourth,  and  easier  still  a  fifth.  From  that  it 
would  be  only  a  step  to  his  selection  of  his  own  suci 
cessor.  Washington  did  well  to  bar  these  possibili- 
ties by  drawing  a  sharp  line  that  could  not  be  crossed, 
and  McKinley  has  done  well  to  respect  it."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  "the  letter 
will  be  historical,  as  the  only  explicit  renunaation  of  a 
third  term  any  occupant  of  the  executive  office  has 
ever  made.  It  exceeds  and  outclasses,  because  it  is  ex- 
plicit, the  inferential  renunciations  of  a  third  term  widi 
which  some  other  presidents  have  been  credited.  It 
will  consolidate  the  sentiment  against  a  third  term  as  a 
signal  contribution  to  that  sentiment." 

Tariff  Revision 

The  discussion  of  tariff  revision,  the  related  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity,  and  the  bearing  of  the  tariff  upon 
trusts,  in  which  is  involved  Congressman  Babcock's 
proposal  to  remove  or  modify  the  tariff  on  trust- 
controlled  articles,  has  reached  a  point  which  leads  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
(Ind.  Rep.)  to  assert  that  tariff  revision  will  be  the 
rock  upon  which  the  Republican  party  will  split  in 
the  next  congress.  This  correspondent,  John  M.  Car- 
son, is  one  of  the  most  skilled  political  observers  and 
prophets  in  the  United  States. 
The  various  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject are  stmuned  up  in  the  edi- 
torial frcMn  the  San  Frandsco 
Chronicle  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  clos- 
ing remark  of  which  is  especial- 
ly significant,  while  the  com- 
ment following  shows  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  among 
journals  the  orthodoxy  of  which 
is  not  often  questioned : 


PAPA:  "No, Teddy, you've  no  shew  for  that  piece 
of  pie ;  Mursle  has  her  eye  on  it." 

— ClUcagt-Amtriean 


The  trusts,  the  tariff,  and 
reciprocity  are  getting  so  mbced 
up  in  popular  discussion  that  it 
requires  a  very  clear  head  to 
keep  in  mind  the  real  bearings 
of  one  to  the  others.  The  free 
traders  insist  that  the  tariff  is 
the  mother  of  the  trusts.  It  is 
not,  and  its  removal  could  have 
but  one  of  two  effects  upon  them.  It  would 
either  admit  to  our  markets  the  product  of  foreign 
trusts,    not   sold    cheaply,    but    just    cheap    enough 
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to  shut  down  our  mills ;  or,  which  is  the  more  prob- 
able, it  would  lead  to  international  trusts,  caring  noth- 
ing for  tariffs,  but  manufacturing  in  the  cheapest  la- 
bor markets.  The  control  of  trusts  will  never  be  ac- 
complished by  the  abandonment  of  protection.  That 
may  crowd  out  the  independent  manufacturer,  but  it 
will  never  kill  the  trusts.  It  will  drive  the  independ- 
ents into  the  trust  fold,  or  shut  them  up.  Another 
group  of  people  appears  to  look  for  the  solution  of 
the  trust  problem  in  so-called  "reciprocity."  That 
begins  by  sacrificing  the  weaker  interests  to  the 
stronger,  and  will  end  in  the  union  of  the  weaker  to 
take  away  further  protection  from  the  arrogant  op- 
pressors. If  the  orange-growers  of  California  and 
the  hosiery  operatives  of  New  England  are  to  lose 
their  just  protection,  they  will  endeavor  to  see  to  it 
that  no  one  else  is  protected  at  their  expense. 

Chicago  (III.)  Evening  Post  (Rep.) 
A  reopening  of  the  whole  subject  is  now  inevi- 
table. It  is  demanded  by  the  men  who  until  lately 
have  been  the  most  uncompromising  champions  of 
high  protection.  The  reciprocity  treaties  will  have  to 
be  ratified,  but  the  movement  will  not  stop.  The  Bab- 
cock  bill,  in  spite  of  foolish  threats  from  bigots,  will 
be  discussed.  There  are  arguments  against  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's  proposal  which  demand 
careful  study,  but  abuse  and  vitu- 
peration will  not  impair  its 
strength.  Repeal  of  duties  may 
injure  the  small  and  independent 
manufacturers  more  than  they 
would  affect  the  gigantic  trusts, 
and  in  that  case  the  consumers 
would  lose  rather  than  gain. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  one 
is  bound  to  point  out  even  while 
sympathizing  with  the  principle 
of  the  Babcock  bill.  At  the  same 
time  the  aggressive  tariff  wor- 
shipers can  not  too  soon  conclude 
that  tariff  revision  has  become  in- 
evitable and  that  the  people  will 
not  tolerate  monopoly  abuses  un- 
der the  guise  of  protection.  The 
manufacturers,  with  the  cheapest 
labor  in  the  world  (cheap  because  of  its  efficiency 
and    productivity),    with    unexampled    natural 


want  a  high  barbed-wire  fence  to  exclude  foreign 
competitors. 

Chic^o  (III.)  Inter-Otean  (Rep.) 
The  declaration  of  war  launched  at  Congressman 
Babcock  by  the  protective  tariff  league  presents  an 
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issue  with  which  the  Republican  party  must  begin  at 
once  to  reckon.  The  situation  is  such  that  those  who 
would  maintain  the  tariff  on  trust-made  goods  are 
on  the  defensive.  This  situation 
can  not  be  altered  by  ignoring  it. 
The  conflict  between  those  who 
would  keep  protection  at  any  cost 
and  those  who  would  sacrifice 
protection  m  the  hope  of  disci- 
plining the  trusts  is  irrepressible.^ 
The  present  drift  of  that  conflict 
against  the  Republican  party  is- 
evident.  To  overcome  that  drifts 
the  party  must  at  once  enter  upon 
a  campaign  of  education.  And 
unless  the  party  does  this,  the  ris- 
ing tide  will  sweep  away  not  only 
protection,  but  also  the  other  Re- 
publican policies  with  it. 

Boston  (Mass. )  Journal  (Rep. ) 

Mr.  Babcock's  project  is  more 
emotional  than  practical.  Its  great 
and  fatal  weakness  is  not  that 
it  mars  the  symmetry  of  our  protective  legislation, 
but  that  it  never  can  and  never  will  achieve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed.  There  are  steel-making 
concerns  in  this  country  which  are  the  ambitious  en- 
terprises of  young  and  comparatively  poor  men.  They 
are  outside  the  trust.  They  are  its  competitors.  They 
are  the  hope  of  the  American  people  against  absolute 
monopoly.  Mr.  Babcock's  bill  would  not  hurt  the 
great  trust,  but  it  would  shake  and  perhaps  destroy 
its  independent  rivals.  All  this  would  benefit  the 
trust,  strengthening  instead  of  weakening  its  grip 
upon  the  nation.  It  would  be  futile  legislation.  It 
would  be  worse:  it  would  be  destructive.  The  Bab- 
cock bill  is  not  the  kind  of  proposition  that  can  run  the 
fierce  gauntlet  of  American  criticism.  It  can  not 
withstand  American  common  sense. 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.) 

The  "true  inwardness"  of  the  tariff  situation  is  re- 
vealed in  our  Washington  letter  on  the  subject :  "It 
is  a  question  which  will  not  down,  and  is  sure  to  be 
discussed  at  length  owing  to  the  great  questions  of 
national  policy  which  are  involved."  That  is  the  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  which  the  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive system  will  make  a  great  mistake  to  overlook. 
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The  most  sagacious  minds  in  the  Republican  party 
foresee  that  changes  must  be  made,  and  while  the 
president  may  not  take  the  lead  in  giving  his  party 
the  incalculable  tactical  advantage  of  being  first  in 
the  matter,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  move- 
ment will  have  his  sympathy  and  cooperation. 


Cuba's  Unconditional    Acceptance   of  the 

PUtt  Amendment 
The  Cuban  constitutional  convention,  June  12,  ac- 
cepted the  Piatt  amendment  by  a  vote  of  i6  to  ii. 
The  resolution  to  accept  was  carried  without  dis- 
cussion : 


New  York  THtun*  (Rep  ) 
One  by  one  the  loose  ends  of  affairs  in  Cuba  are 
gathered  up,  and  step  by  step  progress  is  made  toward 
a  final,  beneficent,  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
hsws  which  arose  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
and  which  assumed  an  acute  and  critical  form  throKgh 
the  war  which  redeemed  that  island  from  Spani^ 
domination.  The  unqualified  acceptance  and  adoption 
of  the  so-called  Piatt  amendment  by  the  Cuban  consti- 
tutional convention  may  be  regarded  as  a  long  and  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.  There  remain,  of 
course,  others.  The  first  will  be  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  electoral  law,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  government  under  the  constitution.  Thirty  days 
later  will  follow  the  election  of  members  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and,  at  a  suitable  interval,  their  installation. 
There  will  next  come  the  negotiation  of  the  perma- 
nent treaty  with  the  United  States  provided  for  in 
the  Piatt  amendment.  Then,  at  last,  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment being  found,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United 
States,  competent  to  fulfill  its  functions,  the  transfer 
of  authority  will  be  made  and  the  United  States  forces 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba,-  wve  from  such  places 
as  are  agreed  upon  as  naval  stations  of  the  United 
States. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  RtfuUiean  (Ind.) 
It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  tell  us  that  there 
never  has  been  in  the  world  much  application  of  the 
morality  governing  individuals  to  the  business  of  in- 
ternational politics.  Nor  need  there  be  any  argument 
as  to  the  desirability  of  morals  in  these  great  affairs 
of  state.  The  case  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is 
of  particular  interest  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  find 
in  modern  times  an  instance  of  quicker  repudiation 
of  a  moral  obligation,  voluntarily,  even  piously,  in- 
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curred,  by  a  great  civilized  power.  The  attitude  of 
our  people  three  years  ago  and  their  attitude  now  form 
so  tremendous  a  moral  contrast  that  little  PfeteHcin's 
question  concerning  the  great  and  glorious  victory 
of  Blenheim  must  perforce  be  asked  concerning  the 
whole  Spanish  war,  "But  what  good  came  of  it  at 
last?"  If  it  all  results  in  a  moral  weakening  of  the 
American  people,  what  real  compensation  can  there 
be  in  the  material  prosperity  of  these  dependencies,  or 
their  intellectual  development,  or  in  our  own  grandeur 
as  a  world  power? 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Frtss  (Rep.) 

When  the  Cubans  once  understood  that  their  inde- 
.pendence  depended  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
without  change,  they  were  not  slow  to  act  Had  this 
alternative  been  presented  to  them  at  the  start,  they 
'  would  no  doubt  have  adopted  the  amendment  long 
ago.  The  sensible  Cubans  understand  well  enough 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  amendment  in  their  con- 
stitution is  the  best  possible  thing  for  Cuba.  The 
closer  the  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  the  better  for  Cuba.  Under  this  amendment 
the  Cubans  get  complete  independence — a  question- 
able boon — while  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  secure 
without  the  necessity  of  a  large  expenditure  to  main- 
tain an  army  and  navy  and  an  expensive  diplomatic 
corps. 

New  York  Evining  Past  (Ind.) 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  are  still  to  keep 
our  word.  Mr.  Root  says  that  we  are.  We  hope 
that  he  speaks  truly.  We  hope  that  he  may  remain  in 
office  long  enough  to  call  the  American  soldiers  home. 
We  do  not  fail  to  note,  however,  that  there  is  a  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists  at  work  in  Cuba  whose  interests  are 
opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  our  hold  upon  the  island. 
We  note  also  that  the  Piatt  amendment  calls  for  "a 
permanent  treaty"  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  to  embody  the  provisions  of  said  amendment 
The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  may  take  considerable 
time,  but  we  have  learned  to  rely  upon  the  good  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  good  faith,  of  Secretary  Hay,  and 
we  think  that  what  is  left  of  Cuban  independence  and 
American  honor  may  be  considered  safe  in  his  hands. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Timet  (Dem.) 

The  action  of  the  convention  removes  any  pros- 
pect of  irritation  arising  from  our  relations  with  Cuba, 
and  is  another  decided  victory  in  the  diplomacy  of  the 
present  administration.  The  Cuban  malcontents  and 
professional  revolutionists  have  been  controlleil  by 
the  conservatives,  and  the  way  is  now  open  for  "Cuba 
Libre."  The  firm  stand  of  Secretary  Root  and  the 
administration  has  been  justified,  and  the  result  will 
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be  to  strengthen  America's  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
chancellories  of  the  world. 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War 
The  Cuban  convention  has  done  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  thing  possible  for  Cuba.  It  means  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  and  all  that  is  best  and  freest 
in  Cuba  will  be  backed  by  all  that  is  best  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Philippines  Under  the  Supreme  Court 
Decision 

Little  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  press  in 
this  subject.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  an  extra 
session  might  be  called  to  provide  for  the  government 
of  the  islands  in  accordance  with  the  court's  decision, 
but  it  has  apparently  been  decided  that  the  president 
has  power  under  the  Spooner  amendment  to  the  army 
bill  to  govern  the  Philippines  until  congress  shall  pro- 
vide for  their  civil  government,  and  that,  so  long  as 
the  military  control  of  the  islands  is  maintained,  in 
name  at  least,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  provided  by  the  Dingley  law  on 
Philippine  commerce.  That  opinion  is  based  upon  the 
holding  of  the  supreme  court  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
Dingley  duties  were  lawfully  collected  on  Puerto' 
Rican  commerce  so  long  as  that  island  was  imder  mil- 
itary control. 

The  effect  of  this,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  to  delay 
the  progress  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines, 
but  will  make  it  subordinate  to  the  military.  A  press 
dispatch  from  Washington  says  there  will  be  a  gov- 
ernor for  the  islands,  a  legislative  council,  and  other 
officers,  who  will  have  control  of  all  civil  affairs,  but 
will  be  under  the  war  power  to  the  extent  of  being 
directed  by  the  secretary  of  war.  Secretary  Root  will 
thus  be  the  real  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

"This,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Ind., 
Rep.),  "is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  government  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  like  to  see  estab- 
lished in  our  new  oriental  possessions,  but  they  will 
be  solaced  by  the  thought  that  the  arrangement  will 
be  only  temporary.  The  supreme  court  can  not  delay 
handing  down  its  decisions  much  longer,  and  in  any 
event  congress  will  meet  next  December,  and  under 
the  powers  already  accorded  that  body  by  the  court, 
it  will  be  able  to  provide  a  government  that  is  legal 
and  constitutional." 

•*• 

English  Views  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
Decision 

London  Saturday  Revi*w.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
To  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution  and 
to  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  such  a  decision  would 
have  appeared  something  monstrous  and  incredible. 
There  is  no  disrespect  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  in  assuming  that  their  decision  is  a  purely  po- 
litical one.  We  quite  admit  that  the  problem  was  an 
awkward  one,  but  there  was  in  reality  only  one  hon- 
est way  of  solving  it.  That  was  to  force  Uie  govern- 
ment to  amend  the  constitution.  In  its  present  con- 
dition that  instrument  is  not  fitted  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
conquering  and  imperialist  state.  The  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  may  have  stayed  a  momentary  diffi- 
culty, but  at  the  cost  of  begetting  a  hundred  more. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  decision  likely  to  be 
more  momentous  in  its  consequences  than  this  ?  Such 
a  class  of  beings  [subjects]  are  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  knows  of  none  but  citizens,  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  every  treaty  and  of  every  act  of 
congress  is  the  constitution,  for  congress  is  only  the 


creature  of  that  instrument,  and  only  enjoys  such 
powers  as  were  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens  of  the  different  states.  By  this  de- 
cision, congress  acquires  at  once  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ment. There  is  now  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States  where  the  authority  of 
congress  is  law,  entirely  unlimited  by  any  constitu- 
tional provisions.  Though  the  decision  in  the  Philip- 
pine case  is  not  yet  given,  no  one  believes  that  it  will 
differ  in  effect  from  that  relating  to  Puerto  Rico  or 
Hawaii.  It  is  amusing  now  to  read  the  warning  of 
Mr.  Seth  Low  to  ourselves,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
that  our  parliament  "may  before  long  become  an  in- 
strument of  danger  to  the  state  unless  checks  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  as  those  which  have  been  found 
necessary  in  the  United  States  are  placed  upon  the 
exercise  of  its  omnipotence."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  steafly  decline  in  the  reputation  of  congress 
should  be  coinciding  with  the  acquisition  by  it  of  new 
and  stupendous  powers  which  in  our  own  case^lrave 
alarmed  thinking  Americans. 

If  the  new  theory  be  accepted  that  the  "United 
States"  is  a  phrase  which  does  not  include  all  annexed 
territories,  then  we  are  landed  in  the  dilemma  that 
either  congress  ha§  unlimited  sovereign  power  over  all 
the  inhabitants  of  districts  not  actually  states  and  not 
actually  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  or  that  there 
is  a  distinction  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  which  is  a 
theory  directly  in  defiance  of  the  cherished  and  boast- 
ed privileges  on  behalf  of  which  the  civil  war  was 
waged.  The  difficulties  which  may  be  created  by  the 
present  decision  are  endless.  If  there  appeared  to  be 
a  danger  in  the  possession  of  such  unlimited  powers 
by  an  English  parliament,  how  much  more  danger 
there  must  be  in  the  case  of  congress  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate.  Apart  from  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, tliere  is  no  force  of  tradition  in  the  United  States 
to  regulate  the  government  of  subjects.  We  are  told 
that  congress  would  never  exercise  the  oppression 
which  it  has  power  to  do  under  this  decision.  But  this 
is  exactly  the  argument  that  was  used  by  the  support- 
ers of  slavery,  as  the  argument  that  the  duties  imposed 
on  Puerto  Rico  are  to  be  expended  for  her  benefit  is 
precisely  that  used  by  the  supporters  of  the  stamp  act 
in  the  English  parliament.  Nor  is  there  any  power 
of  the  crown  to  check  or  control  the  legislature.  The 
stoiy  of  the  Roman  republic  shows  how  grave  an  op- 
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portunity  for  corruption  at  home  and  tyranny  abroad 
may  be  found  in  the  administration  of  distant  territo- 
ries by  a  venal  and  decadent  assembly. 

London  Spictatar 

We  do  not  wonder  that  many  of  the  best  Ameri- 
cans are  startled,  not  to  say  horrified,  at  such  a  de- 
cision, which  appears  to  conflict  directly  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  wliich  the  republic  was  founded.  The  su- 
preme court  was  within  its  constitutional  power,  and 
although  the  judges  were  doubtless  influenced  like  our 
own  by  considerations  of  public  policy,  which  in  all 
communities  must  modify,  or  at  least  influence,  the  in- 
terpretation of  law,  nobody  intimates  that  the  g^eat 
tribunal  was  packed,  or  coerced,  or  bribed.  The  de- 
cision is  law,  constitutional  law,  law  of  the  kind  which 
Americans  do  not  try  to  controvert.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve, speaking  always  with  the  deference  proper  to 
outside  observers,  that  they  will  wisfh  to  controvert  it. 
The  decision  is  in  accordance  with  common-sense  and 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  situation.  If  American  com- 
merce is  to  be  world-wide,  America  must  become  a 
world-power;  it  can  not  become  a  world-power  with- 
out foreign  stations,  some  of  which,  at  least,  must  be 
large  enough  to  feed  themselves ;  and  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  such  stations  full  right  of  self-government  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  object  for  which  such  stations 
are  obtained.  It  must  also  be  needful  in  some  cases 
to  give  them  separate  fiscal  laws,  military  laws,  and 
laws  to  prevent  insurrection ;  and  the  legislature  which 
passes  such  laws  had  better  be  responsible  for  all 
legislation  whatever.  It  is  open  to  the  states  to  aban- 
don their  commercial  object,  but  it  is  not  open  to  them 
to  seek  it  and  refuse  to  possess  colonies,  or,  possessing 
them,  to  admit  them  to  the  full  rights  of  states.  We 
might  as  well  declare  all  persons  in  India  electors,  with 
the  right  to  send  up  to  parliament  their  proportion  of 
representatives.  The  union  must  expand,  and  though 
we  do  not  see  why  its  new  territories  can  not  be  gov- 
erned as  districts  in  military  occupation,  or  as  ships 
on  the  open  sea,  the  method  which  the  supreme  court 
has  indicated  will  do  as  well  and  allow  of  far  more 
flexibility  in  colonial  administration.  Congress  will 
have  less  motive  for  governing  badly  than  a  general 
or  admiral  would,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  meet  the 
great  need  of  dependencies — ^a  civil  service  which  has 
no  pecuniary  motive  to  oppress  the  people. 

♦ 

The  Operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus 
An  oflicial  report  prepared  at  the  department  of 
justice  in  Washington  shows  the  practical  operations 
of  the  bankruptcy  law  during  the  last  six  months. 
It  appears  that  9,516  voluntary  petitions  were  filed,  as 
against  8,000  for  the  preceding  six  months,  12,120  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1900;  10,124  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30,  1899,  and  9,052  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1899,  thus  showing 
no  appreciable  variation  from  the  average  number  of 
petitions  filed  since  the  law  went  into  operation, 
though  it  is  over  2,600  less  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  For  the  same  period,  1,076 
petitions  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  were  filed,  this 
being  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  past 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  report  shows  that  a  large 
percentage  of  those  taking  advantage  of  the  voluntary 
feature  of  the  law  are  old  insolvents  seeking  this 
means  of  resuscitating  themselves  in  the  business 
world.  The  report  says  that  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, for  which  congress  doubtless  will  make  pro- 
vision at  an  early  date,  the  law  is  meeting  almost  uni- 


versal approbation.  As  time  passes,  its  superiority 
over  many  of  the  state  insolvency  and  assignment 
laws  in  reducing  the  expense  of  administration  to  a 
minimum,  with  the  resultant  of  ipaximum  dividends, 
together  with  the  disappearances  of  preferences,  eitii- 
er  through  legal  proceedbgs  or  fraud,  he  says,  is  re- 
dounding to  the  advantage  of  the  business  world. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirtr 

A  decision  has  just  been  rendered  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  which  will  greatly  increase 
and  strengthen  the  demand  for  an  amendment  of  the 
law  of  bankruptcy.  It  was  elicited  by  the  litigation 
which  had  been  instituted  in  the  case  of  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.  vs.  The  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, acting  as  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  firm  of 
Frank  Brothers.  A  clear  issue  was  presented.  Are 
payments  made  on  account  and  received  by  the  cred- 
itor in  good  faith  without  any  knowledge  or  reason- 
able suspicion  that  the  debtor  was  in  a  bankrupt  con- 
dition within  the  meaning  of  the  law  by  which  prefer- 
ences are  debarred?  The  lower  courts  decided  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  supreme  court  has 
now  sustained  their  ruling. 

This  establishes  an  important  and  far-reaching 
principle  which  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
business  world.  It  means  that  any  partial  payment 
made  within  four  months  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  creditor  that 
such  bankruptcy  was  impending,  is  such  a  preference 
as  the  bankruptcy  law  prohibits,  and  that  the  unpaid 
balance  can  not  be  proved  unless  the  full  amount  of 
such  payment  on  account  is  surrendered  to  the  receiv- 
er or  trustee,  to  be  turned  by  him  into  the  g^eral 
fund.  Thus  the  creditor  who  has  accepted  a  partial 
payment  is  put  to  his  election  whether  he  will  retain 
what  he  has  received  and  sacrifice  what  is  still  due, 
or  whether  he  will  give  up  the  bird  in  hand  upon  the 
chance  of  securing  the  two  birds  in  the  bush.  We 
think  that  most  business  men  will  regard  this  as  an 
inequitable  arrangement,  and  as  one  which  is  likely  to 
have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  course  of 
trade.    Nor  is  the  logic  of  it  clear. 

E.  C.  Bramdkmbukg,  in  Charge  of  Bankruptcy  Proceedings  in 
the  Department  of  Justice 

In  the  amendments  to  the  bankruptcy  act  suggest- 
ed to  the  house  of  representatives  by  the  department 
of  justice,  this  has  been  changed  so  that  where  a  man 
receives  his  payment  on  account  innocently,  he  may 
retain  it  and  still  prove  the  balance  of  his  claim.    This 
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amendment  is  also  strongly  recommended  by  the  na- 
tional association  of  credit-men.  With  this  and  one 
or  two  other  minor  amendments,  the  law  will  meet 
with  almost  universal  approval,  and  it  is  expected  that 
congress,  at  its  coming  session,  will  see  that  these  de- 
fects are  remedied. 

A  Sherifif  Who  Did  His  Duty 

New  York  Ewning  Pest 

Joseph  Merrill  is  a  name  which  was  miknown  yes- 
terday outside  of  Carroll  county,  Georgia,  but  which 
today  deserves  honor  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  man  who  has  thus  leaped  from  obscurity  into  na- 
tional recognition  is  the  sherifif  of  his  county,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  custody  of  a  colored  murderer  who 
was  to  have  been  executed  yesterday.  An  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court  at  the  last  moment  caused  a  stay  of 
proceedings,  and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  hanging  (June  7)  was  soon  converted  into 
a  mob,  which  assaulted  the  jail,  battered  down  the  out- 
side door,  and  called  upon  the  sherifif  to  turn  over  his 
prisoner.  He  refused  their  demand,  ordered  them  to 
stop  or  they  would  be  fired  upon,  and  when  they  ad- 
vanced, gave  his  deputies  the  order  to  fire.  One  man 
was  killed,  two  others  were  wounded,  and  the  rest 
were  so  demoralized  that  they  fled,  while  the  sherifif 
telephoned  to  the  governor  for  troops,  which  arrived 
in  a  few  hours  and  carried  the  prisoner  out  of  the 
county  for  safe  keeping.  A  great  service  was  thus 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilization  by  a  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  do  his  duty  as  an  official  in  a  crisis, 
even  when  it  involved  shooting  at  his  neighbors. 
Many  a  man  who  has  gained  a  great  reputation  has 
shown  less  heroism  in  war  than  was  displayed  by  Jo- 
seph Merrill  in  peace. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Comtitutum 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  life  of  a  Negro  murderer 
is  not  worth  the  sacrifice,  that  the  sherifif  might  easily 
have  winked  at  the  work  of  the  mob,  and  better  lives 
than  that  of  the  Negro  wretch  would  have  been 
spared.    That  sort  of  argument  is  entirely  beside  the 

?[uestion.  Other  sherififs  have  done  such  things',  but 
or  the  good  name  of  Carroll  it  is  fortunate  that  hers 
is  not  of  that  stripe.  It  was  Sherifif  Merrill's  highest 
duty  as  the  representative  of  the  law  of  the  state  to 
keep  his  prisoner  from  the  hands  of  that  mob,  and  he 
did  his  duty,  bravely,  valiantly.  All  honor  to  his 
conception  cA  his  duty  and  his  courage  in  fulfilling  it. 
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If  there  were  more  sheriffs  like  him,  there  would  be 
less  lynching. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 

All  honor  to  Sherifif  Merrill,  of  Carrollton,  Ga., 
who  defied  the  mob  that  sought  to  lynch  a  Negro 
under  his  charge.  What  a  contrast  to  the  many  cases 
in  which  jailers  and  sherififs  have  yielded  up  their  pris- 
oners to  lynchers  with  a  willingness  that  smacked  of 
complicity  in  the  lawlessness.  Sherifif  Merrill  ought 
to  1x5  sustained  not  only  by  the  armed  force  of  the 
state,  but  also  by  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
A  dangerous  and  disagreeable  duty  has  been  nobly 
done. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 

In  this  Georgia  case,  it  is  easy  to  cast  up  the  tavern 
judgment.  Why  should  the  sherifif  have  gone  so  far? 
Had  not  the  Negro  had  a  fair  trial  and  been  justly 
convicted?  Did  he  not  deserve  prompt  execution? 
Was  his  whole  hide  worth  a  single  drop  of  the  blood 
that  was  shed  in  the  fight  against  him?  But  nothing 
is  plainer  than  that  the  "obscure  sherifif"  did  his  duty. 

Boston  (Mass. )  Htr(ad 
A  few  more  sherififs  like  Joseph  Merrill  would  do 
much  to  make  lynchings  less  popular  in  the  south. 

♦ 

Various  Topics 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  had  a  birthday  Friday,  and 
the  family  reunion  was  a  very  large  one. —  Transcript. 

GENERAL  GROSVENOR  has  kindly  consented  to 
share  Senator  Depew's  embarrassment  over  the  reception 
of  his  third  term  chatter. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

FIVE  MORE  of  our  soldiers  done  to  death  in  the 
Philippines.  The  account  of  their  death  is  very  meager, 
but  it  is  possible  they  were  run  over  by  a  band  of  insurgents 
in  their  haste  to  take  a  civil  service  examination. — Hous- 
ton Post. 

THERE  IS  NOT  THE  SLIGHTEST  GROUND  for 
apprehension  of  difficulties  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  under  any  circumstances,  and  least  of  all  on 
account  of  the  so-called  Margarita  island  incident.  That 
matter  was  cleared  up  nearly  two  months  ago.  The  two 
governments  understand  each  other  in  regard  to  it  and 
are  in  full  accord.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  papers 
have  been  making  sensational  reports  with  regard  to  it 
for  over  two  months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  passed 
out  of  existence,  it  would  seem  time  to  let  loose  some  new 
canard,  the  old  one  having  been  so  long  dead  that  common 
decency  demands  its  burial. — Ambassador  Andrew  D. 
White  in  the  Kleins  Journal,  Berlin. 

ANOTHER  VIEW:  The  account  of  the  trial,  off  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  of  the  battleship  Illinois,  the  latest  and 
fastest  added  to  our  navy,  was  accompanied  in  our  neighbor, 
the  Staats-Zeitung,  by  a  despatch  telling  of  the  launch  at 
Kiel  of  the  German  battleship  Zahringen,  which  will  have  a 
knot  and  a  half  greater  speed  than  the  Illinois.  These  two 
launchings  follow  almost  immediately  the  despatch  from 
Minister  White  in  Berlin  that  the  affair  of  Margarita 
island,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  has  been  closed.  So  there 
was  an  "  affair."  But  how  has  it  been  closed?  The  de- 
spatches say  satisfactorily.  How  solid  and  how  stable  is  the 
ground  for  that  conclusion? — New  York  Sun. 

WHY  NOT  HARLAN?  The  Gold  Democrats  seem 
anxious  to  find  a  presidential  candidate  who  is  not  "  tainted 
with  the  silver  heresy,"  and  insist  that  that  was  their  main 
objection  to  the  tickets  nominated  in  1896  and  in  1900.  Why 
do  they  not  urge  the  nomination  of  Justice  Harlan?  Of 
course,  Mr.  Harlan  is  not  a  Democrat,  but  that  objection 
ought  not  to  weigh  with  the  Gold  Democrats  who  voted 
for  Mr.  McKinley.  Mr.  Harlan  has  not  only  placed  himself 
on  record  against  imperialism,  but  he  also  wrote  a  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  income  tax  case  and  opposed  the  position 
taken  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  sugar  trust  case.  He 
has  a  splendid  record  on  three  prominent  questions,  but  this 
is  the  very  reason  why  the  Gold  Democrats  would  object 
to  him.  They  prefer  a  Democrat  who  indorses  Republican 
policies  to  a  Republican  who  supports  Democratic  policies. 
— Commoner 
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The  Elements  of  Trouble  in  Southern  Europe 

New  York  Smm.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

A  recent  speech  of  Signer  Guicciardini  in  the  Ital- 
ian parliament  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
tangled  situation  created  by  the  troubles  in  Macedo- 
nia. Speaking  in  his  character  of  reporter  of  the  bud- 
get committee,  he  said  that  the  situation  there  was  crit- 
icaJL  that  an  outbreak  might  occur  at  any  moment,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  surprise,  Italy  would  not  play 
the  part  of  a  puppet  to  any  power,  whether  of  the  first 
or  second  raiJc.  She  could  not  accept  another  Bizerta 
at  Avtona  or  Durazzo.  This  allusion  to  the  Albanian 
ports  opposite  the  Italian  Adriatic  harbors  of  Brindisi 
and  Ban  must  have  grated  harshly  on  the  ears  of  the 
foreign  office  at  Vienna,  where  the  diplomacy  of  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  directed  to  the  securing  of  a 
footing  for  Austria  all  the  way  down  the  east  coast  of 
the  Adriatic.  It  seems  now  that  a  general  rising 
against  the  rule  of  the  sultan  in  Macedonia  would 
be  the  signal  for  an  Italian  occupation  of  the  two 
points  named,  Avlona  and  Durazzo,  which  are  but  a 
few  hours  distant  from  the  Italian  coast  opposite. 

In  allowing  such  a  declaration  to  be  made,  the 
Italian  government  has  thrown  down  the  glove  to 
Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  minor  Balkan 
states  on  the  other,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  neither  they  nor  Austria  will  permit  territorial 
acquisitions  by  Italy  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic if  they  can  prevent  it.  The  difficulty  for  them, 
however,  is  just  there,  for  should  the  Italian  govern- 
ment resolve  on  such  a  step  it  is  in  a  position  to  carry 
it  into  effect  unless  its  navy  should  prove  as  inefficient 
as  it  did  at  Lissa  in  1866. 

Long  before  and  ever  since  the  Berlin  congress  of 
1878,  the  Austrian  and  Italian  governments  have  been 
endeavoring  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  acquire 
a  predominant  position  in  Albania,  and  of  the  two  the 
Italian  has  probably  been  the  more  successful  owing 
to  the  family  connection  of  prominent  Italian  states- 
men and  politicians,  Crispi  among  others,  with  the 
clans  of  upper  and  central  Albania.  Then  the  Miri- 
dites,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Albanian  tribes,  are 
Catholics,  and  in  direct  relations  with  Rome.  When 
the  final  settlement  is  made  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  Albania,  with  Macedonia,  will  nec- 
essarily pass  under  one  or  more  flags.  That  it  will  not 
be  under  that  of  Austria-Hungary  without  a  struggle 
is  now  evident,  from  the  declaration  of  Signor  Guic- 
ciardini in  the  Italian  parliament. 

The  situation  so  suddenly  developed  may  be  traced 
without  much  difficulty  back  to  the  visit  of  the  Italian 
fleet  to  Toulon.  Italy's  hands  have  been  freed  for 
action  in  dealing  with  what  the  Italian  government 
deems  its  interests  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean, 
and  as  in  the  former  they  come  in  direct  conflict  with 
those  of  Atistria,  the  triple  alliance  is  palpably  weak- 
ened. The  question  that  remains  is  as  to  how  far  Rus- 
sia, with  her  allied  Balkan  states,  is  prepared  to  coun- 


tenance and  further  Italian  aims  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Adriatic;  and  to  what  extent  the  population  of 
southern  Albania,  which  has  close  affinities  with 
Greece,  could  be  relied  on  to  sympathize  with  the  Ital- 
ian policy.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Italian  government  intended  taking  very  drastic  steps 
at  Preveza  the  other  day  over  the  matter  of  the  Ital- 
ian postal  officials,  but  for  the  prompt  reparation  made 
by  the  Turkish  government.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  though  there  is  a  seeming  quiet,  the  materiab 
for  what  Count  Goluchowski,  at  Vienna,  and  Signor 
Guicdardini,  at  Rome,  called  a  surprise  are  only  wait- 
ing the  right  moment  to  break  into  action. 

The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Russia 

"The  Russian  Committee,"  appointed  by  the  Rus- 
sian socialist  organization  in  Paris,  contributes  a  re- 
view of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  to  the 
June  International  Socialist  Review,  Chicago,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 


While  the  triumphant  reaction,  after  reducing  the 
land  by  its  economic  and  fiscal  system  to  the  famine  of 
the  "terrible  year"  1891-92,  celebrated  its  odious  or- 
gies on  the  bodies  of  the  martyred  peasants,  convinced 
of  having  crushed  the  hydra  of  revolution,  the  revolu- 
tionist again  made  his  appearance.  This  time  he  was 
no  longer  alone.  Battalions  of  laborers  with  red  flags 
followed  him.  For  the  years  of  Alexander  Ill's  re- 
actionary policy  were  at  the  same  time  a  period  of 
rapid  industrial  development.  After  the  manner  of 
all  despots,  Alexander  III  took  care  to  protect  the 
economic  interests  of  the  privileged  classes  in  order 
to  dampen  the  political  opposition  and  withdraw  all 
ground  beneath  its  feet.  At  this  epoch,  the  Russian 
bourgeoisie  acquired  its  great  strength.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  it  g^ew,  the  role  of  the  Russian  proletariat 
also  increased  in  importance.  Thus  the  irony  of  fate 
decreed  that  absolutism,  while  striving  to  remain  in 
power,  contributed  itself  to  strengthening  its  implac- 
able enemy,  its  own  grave-qigger. 

The  theory  of  the  Russian  Social  Democrats  had 
been  formed  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighties  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  programs  of  the  Populists  and 
the  "Will  of  the  People."  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
conditions  necessary  for  a  strong  socialist  movement 
were  given.  The  same  causes  that  had  produced  the 
strikes  among  the  masses  created  among  the  revolu- 
tionary intellectuals  an  ideological  movement  in  the 
sense  of  Marxian  doctrines.  The  Russian  Social  Dem- 
ocracy was  bom  by  the  combination  of  these  two. 

To  unite  the  separate  local  movements,  to  gfive  to 
the  revolutionary  activity  a  common  direction  and  a 
definite  program — this  was  the  mission  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Labor  party  of  Russia.  In  the  spring  of 
1898  the  congress  of  the  diflferent  local  sections  that 
were  united  in  one  single  party  took  place  and  a  po- 
litical manifesto  was  published.  Although  the  police 
had  soon  Fucceeded  in  arresting  the  central  commit- 
tee elected  at  this  congress,  the  movement  was  in  no 
way  checked.  Everywhere,  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  empire — in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Kharkof, 
Kief,  Odessa,  Ekaterinoslaf,  Rostov,  St.  the  Don, 
Ivanovo,  Vosniesensk,  and  other  places — ^local  com- 
mittees of  the  party  came  into  being.  These  commit- 
tees carried  on  an  energetic  propaganda  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  character  among  tiie  masses,  and 
to  their  activity  is  due  the  admirable  solidarity  which 
we  have  witnessed  of  late  between  the  laboring  masses 
and  the  revolting  students. 
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THB  DOWAOBR:  "You  forglot  ■omathlinc." 
POWERS :  "Thafa  all  right ;  well  get  It  next  trip." 

—amland  PUht  Dia'tr 

No  forcible  measure  of  the  government  will  any 
longer  be  able  to  suppress  the  Russian  labor  move- 
ment, which  is  the  natural  product  of  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  country.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  g^ow  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  its  complete  victory 
over  the  despotism  of  the  czars. 
The  entrance  of  the  laboring  class 
into  the  political  struggle  seems 
to  have  tenfold  increased  the 
strength  of  the  revolutionary  in- 
tellects, who  until  now  were  un- 
able to  overturn  the  present  gov- 
ernment. Everything  proves  that 
the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment develops  by  enlarging  its 
ranks  and  assimilating  all  the  ac- 
tive and  healthy  elements  of  the 
land.  At  last  we  see  realized  the 
alliance- between  the  workers  with 
hand  and  the  workers  with  brain 
which  Peter  Lavrof,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  leaders  of  Russian 
Socialists,  foresaw,  praised,  and 
invoked  with  all  his  powers,  that 
union  between  science  and  labor 
which,  according  to  Lasalle,  shall 
crush  in  its  strong  arms  every  obstacle  it  meets  in  its 
way. 

Now  the  abolition  of  autocracy  is  only  a  matter  of 
time. 


A   Budget  from   France 

J.  CORNKLY,  in  the  New  York  Herald,  June  i6 
With  a  background  of  solid  work  in  parliament,  a 
number  of  events  without  great  importance  and  with- 
out great  interest  have  taken  place  in  the  past  week. 
Some  duels  have  been  fought :  Laberdesque  and  Max 
Regis,  and  Gerault-Richard  and  Regis.  A  third  duel 
was  fought  between  M.  Lautier,  my  confrere  of  the 
Temps,  and  M.  Blest-Gana.  The  cause  of  this  last 
was  of  a  private  order.  The  cause  of  the  two  others 
was  of  a  public  order. 

The  possession  of  Algeria  has  already  cost  us  sev- 
eral milliards  of  francs.  It  still  costs  us  about  eighty 
million  francs  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  sensational  duels,  for  which  the  au- 
thorities will  end  by  furnishing  a  body  of  police  to 
keep  order.  It  also  provides  a  crop  of  interpellations, 
of  which  there  are  instalments  every  Friday.  That  of 
this  week  has  allowed  all  persons  who  have  ideas  on 
Algeria  to  expose  them.    Thus  it  was  that  on  Friday 


J.  B.   "I   wonder;   la   it   a  dove  of  peace  or  a  war 
eagle.  '—A/aMrM>«&>  Jauntal 


afternoon  M.  Drumont  got  himself  expelled  from  the 
chamber  by  calling  M.  Lutand,  prefect  of  Algiers,  an 
assassin,  and  in  order  that  M.  Monis,  minister  of  jus- 
tice, and  M.  Delanessan,  minister  of  marine,  should 
not  be  jealous,  he  called  them  men  with  stains  on 
their  characters.  If  Algeria  is  not  happy  after  that, 
it  is  hard  to  please. 

The  elections  of  the  past  week  have  all  kept  that 
character  of  significance  which  they  have  had  since 
the  present  ministry  came  into  power.  Reactionary 
constituencies  elect  reactionaries,  and  Republican  con- 
stituencies. Republicans.  The  proportion  of  parties 
remains  the  same.  This  is  not  because  the  opposition 
neglects  the  slightest  argument.  Every  month  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  it  gives  an  alarming  view 
of  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue.  Thus  a  few  days  ago 
it  triumphed  because  the  first  five  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  show  a  deficit  of  42,000,000  francs  ($8,400,- 
000). 

This  deficit  is  caused  by  our  economic  policy  and 
the  reform  of  the  liquor  laws.  It  proves  that  mechan- 
ism so  complicated  as  ours  should  not  be  modified, 
except  with  the  greatest  caution. 
It  is  thus  that  in  old  houses  one 
avoids  driving  in  nails  so  as  not 
to  shake  what  only  stands  by  a 
miracle.  This  further  proves  fiiat 
we  must  be  very  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  the  famous  income  tax 
bill,  which  has  become  a  mania 
with  the  budget  committee  of  the 
chamber.  If  one  believed  them, 
we  would  suppress  the  existing 
scheme  of  taxation  next  year  and 
replace  it  by  an  income  tax.  For- 
tunately, the  senate  committee  is 
there.  It  has  rejected  the  proposal 
for  next  year.  We  will  discuss  it 
seriously  twenty  years  hence. 
This  period  at  least  is  required  for 
the  incubation  of  great  reforms. 

The  chamber  is  about  to  begin 
the  third  and  last  part  of  the  min- 
isterial program — ^the  bill  for 
workingmen's  pensions.  What  a 
curious  spectacle!  One  hears  in  the  chamber  the 
evangelic  words  of  pity  and  solidarity  from  that  side 
of  the  house  which  does  not  believe  in  the  gospel. 


J.  B.  "Fold   tight.    Wilfred;   there  might  be  a  kidnapper  around 
here."— A.  LiUt  fUfuiltc 
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On  the  other  side,  on  the  side  which  exploits  the. 
gospel,  they  do  not  dafe  to  declare  themselves  ad- 
versaries of  the  bill,  but  they  have  a  perfidious  fashion 
of  criticising  it  as  insufficient  which  would  infallibly 
destroy  it  S  the  majority  weakened  for  an  instant. 
The  minority  has  taken  for  its  device  a  formula  which 
might  be  taken  from  free  and  practical  America — "We 
must  carry  it  throueh."  It  will  be  carried  through, 
and  this  will  always  be  a  gain  for  old  age  and  misery. 


Japanese   Diplomacy  and   Russia 

New  Yerk  Timtt 

According  to  the  Tokio  press,  the  actual  attitude 
of  the  Japanese  toward  Russia  has  been  greatly  dis- 
torted through  dispatches  from  the  far  east.  When 
Russia  abandoned  the  agreement  it  was  about  to  make 
with  China  in  regard  to  Manchuria,  two  views  of  the 
Japanese  attitude  at  once  found  expression.  First, 
there  was  the  moderate  view,  which  declared  that  Rus- 
sia possessed  certain  rights  in  Manchuria,  since  no  re- 
monstrance had  been  made  while  she  was  securing 
themi  and  that  the  future  policy  of  Japan  should  be 
to  restore  order  in  China  and  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment there  which  should,  of  itself,  through  its  strength 
and  competence,  be  able  some  time  to  deal  with  the 
Manchurian  question  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  Chi- 
nese interests. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  growing  faction  in 
Japan  which  believes  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
Japan  to  thwart  Russia's  march  of  occidental  civili- 
zation, and  it  is  declared  that  Japan,  by  pressing  the 
Manchurian  question  for  permanent  solution,  could  at 
the  same  time  settle  the  status  of  Korea.  To  this  ar- 
gimient  the  government  organs  have  replied  that;  after 
fighting  with  China  to  secure  Korea's  independence, 
it  would  be  a  strange  procedure  on  Japan's  part  to 
enter  into  a  scheme  for  the  absorption  of  the  "Hermit 
Nation,"  and  that  Russia  has  no  better  right  to  dispose 
of  Korea  to  Japan  than  Japan  would  have  to  dispose 
of  Manchuria  to  Russia.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
in  official  circles  in  Tokio  appears  to  be  that  japan, 
while  keeping  herself  armed  at  every  point,  will  de- 
vote her  diplomatic,  political,  and  material  energy 
toward  establishing  a  government  in  China  which  at 
some  future  day  will  be  able  to  unite  with  her  in  dic- 
tating terms  to  Russia. 

♦ 

RECENT  RUSSIAN  ACTION  IN  FINLAND:  The 
tranquillity  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Finnish  army 
bill  by  the  Russian  imperial  council  has  been  rudely  disturbed 
by  an  act  of  the  governor  of  Helsingfors.  Countess  Manner- 
beim,  the  wife  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  titled  fami- 
lies in  Finland,  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  years  past,  of 
giving  concerts  for  charitable  purposes  in  Helsingfors.  Re- 
cently one  of  these  concerts  was  announced.  The  only  Fin- 
nish paper  which  had  until  then  survived  the  Russification 
measures  made  the  announcement,  and  was  promptly  sus- 
pended. On  the  night  of  the  concert  the  police  closed  the 
4loors  of  the  hall,  but  the  audience  adjourned  to  the  Societets 
Hus,  a  private  club.  The  concert  had  beg^n  there  when  the 
governor,  attended  by  his  staff  and  the  prefect  of  police,  or- 
dered the  assembly  to  disperse.  No  one  stirred.  The  prefect 
threw  his  sash  at  the  governor,  and  joined  the  audience ;  then 
the  sub-prefect,  who  was  also  a  Finn,  was  ordered  to  clear 
the  place  under  pain  of  instant  dismissal.  As  this  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  the  governor  declared  that,  unless 
the  audience  instantly  dispersed,  he  would  order  a  company 
of  Cossacks  to  ride  through  the  place.  In  these  circumstances 
the  audience  at  length  withdrew.  So  far  this  is  the  first  con- 
flict between  the  Finnish  upper  class  and  the  Russian 
government. 


S0C10L0GIC^L 

The  County  Jail  as  a  Reform  Institution 

John  Gabdnkr,  in  the  June  Munitipality,  Madison,  (Wis.) 
Condensed  for  Pvbuc  Opinion 

The  jail  is  a  very  important  county  institution,  and 
one  in  which  the  public  should  feel  a  great  interest 
They  do  not  realize  that  every  year  from  eight  to  ten 
times  as  many  prisoners  are  confined  in  our  jails  as  in 
our  prisons  and  reformatories.  They  do  not  consider 
the  number  of  these  inmates  that  might  be  prevented 
from  going  further  in  crime,  if  properly  dealt  with. 
Here  is  where  the  young  and  petty  criminals  are  first 
lodged;  those  who  are  just  starting  upon  a  career  of 
crime  and  whose  habits  and  morals  have  not  become 
wholly  corrupt.  How  much  more  susceptible  to  good 
influences  is  a  young  criminal  at  this  time!  A  re- 
form at  this  period  may  be  of  inestimable  saving  to 
the  county  and  to  the  state,  while  evil  associations  and 
influences  are  likely  to  leave  their  effect  not  only  upon 
the  prisoner  but  upon  posterity. 

Do  sheriffs  take  advantage  of  all  the  facilities  for 
the  betterment  of  their  prisoners  aflforded  by  the  jails  ? 
Every  jail  may  at  least  be  kept  clean,  and  in  repair, 
and,  for  a  small  expense,  may  be  furnished  with  liter- 
ature that  would  be  interesting  to  the  prisoner,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  mind  a  healthful  turn.  In  many 
jails  the  prisoners  may  be  separated  and  fn  all  the 
rules  of  the  jail  may  be  enforced.  Much  maj  be  done 
in  the  way  of  personal  kindness  that  will  cause  the 
prisoner  to  regard  you  as  a  friend  rather  than  his 
enemy.  These  matters,  however  insignificant  they 
may  appear,  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  are 
certain  to  have  an  effect. 

A  jail  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  provide  a 
separate  cell  for  each  person.  The  cells  should  be 
airy,  and  well  lighted,  equipped  with  a  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  a  comb  and  brush,  a  looking-glass,  and 
several  interesting  and  instructive  books.  Cleanliness 
is  in  itself  a  great  deterrent  of  crime.  Give  the  pris- 
oner a  looking-glass,  that  he  may  see  himself,  that  he 
may  be  caused  to  think  more  of  himself.  Do  not  al- 
low social  games,  for  the  confinement  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  prisoner  comfortable.  "The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  that  there  may  be  an 
end  of  transgression — the  surgeon  cuts  to  cure."  Re- 
quire regularity  in  the  taking  of  exercise,  in  the  serv- 
ing of  meals,  and  wherever  possible.  Above  all  things, 
be  vigilant,  for  vigilance,  eternal  vigilance,  is  the  price 
of  success. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement  can  not  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly.  In  the  first  place,  the  younger 
and  inexperienced  are  removed  from  the  older  and 
more  hardened  prisoners,  permitting  the  greater  moral 
effect  of  a  first  arrest  In  the  second  place,  such  a 
system  is  more  conducive  to  good  discipline  and  pre- 
vents the  better  class  of  prisoners  from  being  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  society  of  the  worst  element 
confined.  If  reform  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  people 
impliedly  admit  that  it  is  by  having  adopted  it  into 
their  prisons  and  reformatories,  why  should  it  not  be 
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extended  to  the  county  jail?  I  beKeve  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  im- 
portance of  that  institution  and  to  the  fact  that  our 
present  system  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

* 

The  Trouble  in  the  Cash  Register  Works 

The  trouble  in  the  National  cash  register  fac- 
tory at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  settled,  the  strik- 
ers taking  the  death  of  a  brother  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Patterson  as  an  occasion  to  offer  their  sympathy 
and  return  to  work.  The  Independent  prints  a 
brief  statement  of  the  situation  by  Mr.  Edgar  W. 
Work.       The    four    molders    were    not    reinstated. 


J-ramtlU  W»rul'tUrfrk 


The  present  crisis 
is  the  result  of  a 

molders'  strike, 
the  polishers  fol- 
lowing out  of  sym- 
pathy. This  oc- 
curred in  the  last 
week  of  April,  and 
involved  only  two 
of  the  twenty -one 
unions  in  the  fac- 
tory. On  May  3, 
the  company  de- 
clared themselves 
unable  to  continue 
without  the  two 
important  depart- 
m  e  n  t  s,  and  shut 
down  the  entire 
works.  The  unions 

retaliated    by    de-        overlooking  model  town  of 

clanng  a  lockout. 

The    case   is   stated   for   the   company   as   follows: 

The  four  molders  were  discharged  for  cause,  two  for  lack 
of  work,  one  for  incompetency,  and  one  for  improper  con- 
duct. The  company  recognized  the  unions,  but  never  under- 
stood that  they  had  surrendered  the  right  to  discharge  men 
for  cause.  The  company  further  state  that  their  whole 
trouble  is  traceable  to  the  unions,  to  the  troublesome  walk- 
ing delegates   and   suspicious   union   committees. 

Instances  of  union  interference  are  cited  by  the  company, 
such  as  the  famous  towel  incident.  The  towels  used  in  the 
free  baths,  it  was  discovered,  were  being  laundered  by 
women  of  the  neighborhood,  instead  of  at  a  union  laundry. 
Complaint  was  entered,  and  the  company  gave  the  men  the 
privilege.  (?)  of  furnishing  their  own  towels.  Another  case 
was  that  of  the  automatic  springs  grievance.  The  doors 
entering  one  of  the  shops  were  furnished  with  springs  manu- 
factured by  a  non-union  factory  in  New  England.  When 
this  was  discovered  the  committee  expostulated,  and  the 
nuisance   of  non-union   noiseless   springs  was   abated. 

The  company  further  affirm  that  they  have  already  made 
many  concessions,  that  they  have  kept  wages  as  high  as 
possible,  and  that  the 'present  difficulty  is  not  a  matter  of 
wages.  They  declare  further  that  they  have  at  no  time 
claimed  that  their  philanthropy  was  wholly  disinterested, 
but  have  frankly  admitted  that  what  they  did  for  their  em- 
ployees brought  them  legitimate  returns  in  the  improved 
tnoralt  of  the  factory,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  its  work- 
men. Their  efforts,  they  now  feel,  have  been  ungratefully 
received.  The  unions,  they  say,  have  thwarted  their  desire 
to  deal  generously  as  well  as  justly  with  their  working  force. 
The  future  plans  of  the  "National,"  therefore,  are  wholly 
undetermined.  The  company  meet  the  issue  squarely,  how- 
ever and  refuse  to  reinstate  the  four  discharged  molders. 

Now  the  case  for  the  labor  unions.  The  molders' 
and  polishers'  unions  printed  an  address  to  the  public. 
The  blame  of  the  present  crisis  is  laid  at  the  door  of  a 


certain  unreasonable  and  unjust  foreman,  whose  op- 
position to  labor  unions  has  been  unremitting. 

This  foreman,  it  is  said,  has  done  everything  in  liia> 
power  to  crush  the  unions,  although  the  company  had  recog- 
nized them.  He  has  not,  it  is  claimed,  hesitated  to  dis- 
charge  members  of  the  unions  for  petty  and  trumped-up' 
reasons.  On  one  occasion  he  lined  up  his  men,  union  men 
on  one  side  and  non-union  men  on  the  other,  and  gave  the 
union  men  to  understand  that  he  intended  to  make  it  hard 
for  their  organization.  In  due  time  nine  out  of  twenty  of 
these  men  were  discharged  for  various  reasons.  The  issue,  of 
course,  as  to  the  four  molders  is  very  sharp,  the  company 
affirming  that  they  were  discharged  for  cause,  and  the  unions 
affirming  that  they  were  discharged  because  they  were  union 
men.  The  unions  further  claim  that  they  were  compelled  to 
organize   in   order  to   protect  themselves  against  cuts   in 

wages.  Some  time 
ago  the  wood  work- 
ers received  a  cut  of 
twenty  per  cent.  They 
simply  increased 
their  output  and 
earned  the  same 
wage.  But,  knowing; 
I  that  they  had  reached 
the  limit  of  their 
strength,  they  organ/- 
ized  their  unioa  to> 
'^  protect  themselves 
from  further  cuts. 
r'J  The  men  claim  that 
t  the  system  tends  tO' 
"♦  too  severe  toil — more 
than  the  men  can  en- 
dure. As  to  the  com- 
pany's social  work,  it 
is  claimed  that  it  has 
been  very  generally 
appreciated  by  the 
employees.  A  small 
percentage  of  the 
men  are  indifferent  an;}  make  light  of  it  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  the  company  have,  to  some  extent,  neutralized 
the  effect  of  their  humane  work  by  arbitrary  methods  at 
other  points.  The  anomalous  situation,  so  the  unions  affirm, 
appears  of  a  company  being  good  to  its  men  and  at  the 
same  time  hard  upon  them.  The  working  force  has  reacted 
somewhat  also  under  the  free  advertising  which  the  com- 
pany has  obtained  from  its  philanthropic 'work. 

The  above  statement  reveals  the  presence  of  ir- 
ritating features  in  the  working  of  a  splendid  system, 
concerning  which  there  may  be  two  opinions:  one, 
that  the  wage-earner  should  be  slow  to  take  ofifense  at 
these,  where  the  general  system  is  so  thoughtful  and 
generous;  another,  that  a  company  organized  upon 
so  humane  a  basis  might  do  well  to  study  how  to  elim- 
inate the  remaining  sources  of  irritation.  This,  then, 
is  the  situation.  Four  discharged  men,  by  the  action 
of  their  unions,  have  brought  idleness  to  twenty-^hree 
hundred  men  and  women  and  stopped  a  pay-roll 
amounting  to  $30,000  per  week.  It  is  a  serious  qties- 
tion  whether  the  unions  will  ever  be  able  to  cornmand 
public  sentiment  at  the  point  of  the  regulation  of  the 
discharge  of  men,  especially  when  such  widespread 
loss  and  suffering  are  entailed. 


AN  AMBITIOUS  TASK  FOR  STUDENT  LABOR: 
An  ambitious  task  for  student  labor  has  been  set  by  George 
A.  Merrill,  at  the  head  of  the  Wilmerding  school  of  indus- 
trial arts  and  the  California  school  of  mechanical  arts  in  San 
Francisco.  This  is  the  construction  of  a  brick  and  terra- 
cotta building  to  be  160  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  work  will  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
fall  term,  and  may  continue  for  some  years,  as  only  the  stu- 
dents are  to  be  employed  upon  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  RBQISTER  CO. 
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The  British  CoSperative  Cofigress' 
The  British  cooperative  congress  met  at  Middles- 
borough,  May  28.  The  progress  of  the  cooperative 
movement  during  the  past  year  was  reviewed,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  condemning  the  attitude  of 
the  government  in  imposing  a  tax  on  sugar,  and  in 
regard  to  their  proposals  as  to  national  education,  and 
calling  for  legislation  to  prevent  corrupt  practises  in 
trade  and  commerce. 


London  Timtt 
The  cooperative  movement  is  now  in  its  fifty- 
eighth  year,  and  the  original  grain  of  mustard  seed 
sown  by  the  Rochdale  pioneers  has  grown  into  a  very 
goodly  tree — indeed,  into  a  whole"  forest  of  trees.  At 
Sie  close  of  1900,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Warwick's 
presidential  address,  the  twenty-eight  pioneers  have 
expanded  into  1464  distributing  societies,  having  a 
membership  of  1,709,371,  with  share  capital  amount- 
ing to  £20,586,371,  doing  a  trade  of  over  50  millions, 
and  handing  bade  to  the  membership  a  sum  of  £7,747,- 
338,  showing  a  net  saving  on  the  spending  power  of 
the  consumer  of  15  per  cent.  That  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  remarkable  achievement.  The  pioneers  of  Roch- 
dale builded  better  than  they  knew.  They  hit,  almost 
by  accident,  on  a  principle — ^that  of  combination  in 
supply — ^which  proved  to  be  less  pregnant  in  the  field 
of  distribution  than  the  correlative  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor  had  long  been  found  to  be  in  the  field 
of  production.  It  was  a  new  discovery,  or  at  any  rate 
a  very  notable  advance,  in  economic  organization.  No 
wonder  it  induced  many  at  the  outset  to  believe  that  it 
led  directly  to  a  new  induistrial  heaven  and  a  new  in- 
dustrial earth. 

London  Gloie 

The  president,  in  his  inaugural  address,  claimed 
that  the  distributing  societies  now  return  to  their 
members  15  per  cent  of  the  amounts  they  spend  annu- 
ally on  purchases  at  the  stores,  the  total  suni  of  these 
recoupment?  of  expenditure  being  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  But  it  is  most  desirable  to  learn  wheth- 
er the  so-called  cooperative  societies  which  divide 
profits  among  their  respective  shareholders  and  ex- 
clude from  benefits  members  who  do  not  own  shares, 
are  included  in  this  imposing  total.  If  that  be  the 
case,  the  figures  are  entirely  misleading ;  when  a  store 
with,  say,  1,000  shareholders  and  ten  times  that  num- 
ber of  non-shareholding  members,  carries  on  business 
solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  former  class,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  gigantic  shop  and  nothing  else.  The  very 
essence  of  genuine  cooperation  is  that  all  who  help  the 
venture  by  dealing  at  the  stores  should  stand  on  the 
same  footing  when  net  profits  are  divided. 

A  National  Bureau  of  Charities 

The  national  conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion, recently  in  session  at  Washington,  decided  to 
ask  congress  to  establish  a  separate  bureau  for  the 
scientific  study  of  various  problems  that  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  conference.  The  proposition  has  the 
hearty  support  of  the  leading  workers  in  charities  and 
correction.  The  Boston  Transcript  thus  outlines  the 
functions  of  the  bureau : 

Briefly  stated,  the  utility  of  the  proposed  bureau  would 
be  as  an  agency  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  statis- 
tical and  other  information  relating  to  the  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes  as  well  as  about  institutions  and  organi- 
zations dealing  with  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed, 
through  the  medium  of  ithe  federal  government,  to  con- 
centrate scientific  study  and  effort  uyon  questions  of  vast 


practical  importance.  *  I£  the  scheme  were  merely  to  establish 
a  laboratory  for  research  in  criminal  anthropology  or  the 
like  one  might  question  its  expediency,  although  the  g^vero- 
ment  subsidizes  bureaus  of  just  as  remote  usefulness.  But 
the  object  of  the  conference  is  to  secure  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  enormous  burden  of  criminality,  pauperisai 
and  other  social  misery  carried  by  the  country,  and  how 
best  to  go  to  work  to  reduce  it. 

There  can  be  no  danger  of  our  becoming  so  absorbed 
in  the  purely  scientific  aspects  of  these  matters  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  practical  ends  of  the  knowledge  sought  Ameri- 
cans are  not  "built  that  way."  The  tendency  is  rather  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  is  curious  how  pertinaciously  people 
cling  to  the  belief  that  questions  in  charities  and  correction 
are  only  for  practical  workers,  and  that  the  efforts  of  students, 
the  "theorists,"  only  tend  to  muddle  them.  To  go  no  further, 
eur  own  legislature  furnishes  examples  of  this  unenlightened 
attitude  every  year.  Elsewhere  it  is  perhaps  even  more  con- 
spicuous, but  everywhere  it  is  a  bar  to  progress  and  the 
source  of  crude  and  costly  experimentation.  Meantime  the 
problems  become  even  more  pressing  and  the  burden  to  the 
taxpayer  grows. 

It  is  perhaps  too  sanguine  to  expect  that  congress  in  the 
near  future  will. take i  a  rest  from  "playing  politics"  long 
enough  to  listen  with  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposition  under 
consideration.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  it  on  the  score 
that  it  is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  government  to  under- 
take the  kind  of  work  involved.  It  has  its  bureau  of  educa- 
tion and  its  department  of  labor,  not  to  mention  other  scien- 
tific branches.  Then  why  not  a  bureau  or  department  of 
charities  and  correction?  Other  governments  with  infinitely 
smaller  resources,  and  whose  conditions  do  not  give  rise  to 
social  problems  of  the  kind  under  consideration  nearly  so 
complex  as  ours,  bestow  upon  them  a  care  and  study  which 
should  fairly  put  us  to  the  blush. 

Various  Topics 

ITALIAN  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR:  The  king  of  Italy 
has  instituted  a  new  order,  to  be  known  as  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  the  gold  cross  of  the  order  being  given  to  those  who 
have  helped  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes,  and  who 
have  invented  improvements  to  assist  skilled  labor.  The 
cross  bears  the  inscription,  "To  the  Worth  of  Labor." 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT  AS  A  PHILANTHROPIST: 
The  New  York  Nation  says,  "It  is  not  t»o  much  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  patient  lying  on  his  clean  cot  in  any  hospital  in 
England  or  America  to-day,  not  a  child  rescued  by  the  kin- 
dergarten or  the  club  from  a  life  of  ignorance  and  crime, 
not  a  boy  or  girl  provided  with  better  books  and  healthful 
recreation  by  a  college  settlement,  not  a  tired  mother  relieved 
for  a  few  hours  by  the  free  playground  or  the  model  nursery, 
but  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Walter  Besant  for  quick- 
ening the  impulse  to  philanthropy." 

BLACKLISTING  UPHELD:  Two  Chicago  judges  re- 
cently decided  that  blacklisting  furnishes  the  victim  no  cause 
of  action.  Judge  Waterman  declared,  "The  fact  that  one 
man  refuses  to  employ  another  because  he  wishes  to  see  him 
come  to  want,  or  that  a  man  refuses  to  work  for  another  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  see  his  business  broken  up  and  him  thrown 
into  bankruptcy  does  not  give  him  a  cause  of  action."  The 
Chicago  Post  says,  "This  is  the  doctrine  that  is  bound 
to  prevail.  Few  courts  are  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  the 
judges  of  Cook  county  who  have  sustained  blacklisting  are 
in  a  sense  reformers  and  pioneers."  • 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  VICTORIA:  The  province 
of  Victoria  recently  adopted  an  old-age  pension  scheme.  Its 
author,  who  is  the  officer  charged  with  its  administration, 
calculated  that  there  would  be  6,000  applicants  for  pensions 
requiring  an  appropriation  of  £75,000  ($375,000)  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1901.  It  did  not  look  like  a  costly  venture. 
But  the  applications  for  superannuated  pensions  already  num- 
ber 11,000  and  they  are  increasing.  The  government  has 
pledged  its  faith  to  these  claimants.  It  cannot  repudiate  pay^ 
ment.  It  is  estimated  thfct  £300,000  ($11900,000)  a  year— in- 
stead of  $375,000  a  year,  as  was  estimated^wtU  be  r^qqifed 
to  pay  the  demands  of  pensioners. 
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SQENTIFIC 

The  Winning   War  against  Consumption 

SvLVKSTSK  Baxtsr,  in  the  June  Review  of  Revitwi,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

It  is  now  definitely  established  that  consumption  is 
a  curable  disease.  Like  every  other  chronic  malady, 
if  it  is  permitted  to  possess  itself  of  the  system  and 
complicate  itself  with  other  disorders,  it  is  beyond  rem- 
edy. But  taken  in  time,  and  dealt  with  in  its  incipient 
stages,  recovery  is  practically  assured.  When  the 
character  of  th^  microbe  became  known,  it  only  re- 
mained to  subject  it  to  the  conditions  most  unfavor- 
able to  its  existence.  Oxygen  destroys  it.  Its  dead- 
liest enemies  are  pure  air  and  light.  Half  an  hour  of 
sunshine  is  sure  to  kill  it.  And  the  most  efficient  treat- 
ment is,  therefore,  that  which  gives  freest  play  to  these 
agencies. 

Henct,  hygienic  and  dietetic  methods  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Whatever  has  been  done  through 
medication  is  of  slight  value  in  comparison.  There- 
fore, the  g^eat  results  come  when  patients  are  merely 
subjected  to  a  simple  and  rational  regimen  whose  chief 
elements  are  pure  air,  sunlight,  and  abundant  nutri- 
tion under  conditions  that  allow  these  factors  to  exert 
their  influence  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  With 
the  new  methods  it  is  no  Icmger  held  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  seek  a  climate  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  some  specific  property  against  the 
disease.  The  benefits  from  mild  climates  are  now 
seen  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  the  outdoor  life 
that  the  climate  encourages.  But  whatever  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  climate,  they  are  liable  to  be  offset 
by  the  depressing  influences  that  follow  separation 
from  home  and  friends,  with  consequent  melancholy. 
The  expense,  for  the  great  majority  of  patients,  also 
bars  the  way  to  the  change.  Therefore,  the  most  de- 
sirable treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  that  which  keeps 
the  patients  near  home.  This  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf, 
of  New  York,  who  expresses  his  thorough  disbelief  in 
the  specific  curative  quality  of  any  climate,  and  there- 
fore would  place  a  sanatorium  where  it  would  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  He  holds  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  majority  of  tuberculous  patients 
to  be  treated  and  cured  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
climate  where  they  will  have  to  live  and  work  after 
their  restoration  to  health. 

The  general  tendency  in  rational  treatment  accords 
with  this  idea.  All  over  the  civilized  world  sanatoria 
are  now  to  be  foiuid  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tives within  convenient  reach  of  their  homes,  and  in  a 
climate  which  at  least  does  not  radically  differ  from 
that  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  sanatoria, 
as  a  rule,  the  methods  pursued  are  tliose  indicated  in 
the  light  of  modem  advances,  being  chiefly  based  upon 
fresh  air  treatment  and  abutldlnt  natritoen,  with  all 
due  .precautions  ag^nst  infection.  Details  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  systems  elaborated  by  .the  specialists  in 


charge.  As  to  the  value  of  fresh  air,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  German  specialists.  Dr.  Dettweiler,  has  for 
over  twenty  years  maintained  that  elements  like  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  atmospheric  pressure — ^upon 
which  great  stress  had  commonly  been  laid — are  really 
of  slight  consequence;  pure  air  and  proper  nutrition 
being  the  main  things. 

It  is  important  that  the  entire  time  of  the  patient 
should  be  passed  in  pure  air.  The  vigilance  of  this 
incessant  campaign  against  the  enemy  should  not  be 
relaxed  a  moment.  Therefore,  good  air  has  to  be 
provided  for  the  time  spent  within  doors.  Otherwise, 
the  foe  will  take  advantage  of  the  armistice.  With  the 
new  forces  thus  recruited  by  him,  the  advantages 
gained  will  be  largely  counteracted.  Hence,  the  rooms 
have  not  only  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  disin- 
fected, but  thoroughly  ventilated.  TIk  patient  has  to 
sleep  with  window  open  as  wide  as  possible.  In  cer- 
tain German  sanatoria  abundant  pure  air  at  night  is 
so  insisted  upon  that  there  are  no  windows  in  the 
openings.  An  abundance  of  bedclothing  is  provided, 
and  the  patient  soon  learns  to  sleep  in  comfort  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  even  though  the  snow  blows 
in.  The  excess  of  oxygen  fairly  bums  the  noxious 
microbes  out  of  the  system.  Valuable  results  are  re- 
ported from  systems  that  call  for  light  and  air  for  the 
entire  body.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  promi- 
nent American  physician.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Page,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  most  successful  sanatorium  in  Europe  is  that 
at  Veldes,  in  Austria,  where  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  the  patients  go  without  any  clothing  whatever. 
In  advanced  methods,  hydrotherapy,  or  treatment  with 
water,  holds  a  place  second  only  to  the  fresh-air  treat- 
ment. The  application  of  fresh  water,  by  douche,  etc., 
proves  to  have  a  remarkable  tonic  effect  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis. 

Altogether,  pure  air  in  superabundance  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  rational  treatments.  These  differ 
only  in  details.  Few  chronic  maladies  are  more  easily 
curable.  While  treatment  at  home  often  yields  favor- 
able results,  experience  teaches  that  the  chances  for 
recovery  are  much  greater  under  treatment  in  sanato- 
ria, where  the  patient  is  tmder  constant  medical  super- 
vision. But  "health  resorts,"  where  such  supervision 
is  absent,  are  full  of  danger  for  patient  and  public. 

•         * 
How  We  See 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Correspondent  New  York  Evening  Post 

Two  series  of  investigations  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  physiological  optics  have  been  completed 
during  the  past  year  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of 
Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown  by  Professor  Ray- 
mond Dodge  and  students  of  the  university.  The  first 
series  definitely  established  a  new  law  of  vision,  al- 
most revolutionary  in  its  consequences.  It  was  proven 
that  the  eyes,  when  in  motion,  can  distinguish  noth- 
ing in  any  complex  field  of  vision  over  which  they 
sweep.  In  order  to  see  any  object  at  rest,  the  eye  must 
remain  motionless,  looking  at  fome  definite  part  of  it 
for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  If  the  eyes  move, 
they  see  nothing  for  about  one-twentieth  of  a  second. 
This  explains  the  success  of  those  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  in  which  rapid  movements  of  the  fingers  are  ab- 
solutely unseen,  while  the  eyes  follow  the  larger  move- 
ments of  the  hand.  It  also  explains  the  necessity  of 
looking  dX  a  relatively  fixed  point  in  boxing,  fencing, 
etc. 

While  the  new  law  will  necessitate  a  re-investiga- 
tion of  many  psychological  problems,  it  has  an  espe- 
cially obvious  bearing  on  the  psychology  of  reading. 
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Four  years  ago,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Benno 
Erdmann,  then  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Prussia, 
Professor  Dodge  demonstrated  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  the  eyes  do  not  move  regularly 
over  a  page  as  we  read,  but  make  a  series  of  distinct 
pauses  as  they  sweep  along  each  line  of  print.  At 
that  time  evidence  was  found  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  eyes  actually  saw  the  words  only  during  these 
pauses.  That  evidence  has  recently  been  called  in 
question  by  eminent  authorities.  The  new  experi- 
ments finally  settle  the  question  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
justify  the  psychologically,  as  well  as  pedagogically, 
important  conclusion  that  in  reading  the  true  unit  of 
stimulation  is  not  the  individual  letter,  but  a  more  or 
less  extended  group  of  letters. 

People  of  middle  age  remember  that  before  they 
learned  to  read  th^  had  to  first  "learn  their  letters," 
then  they  were  tatight  to  put  the  letters  together  to 
make  words,  and  finally  they  learned  to  read.  Now- 
adays, children  learn  to  read  words  before  they  learn 
the  individual  letters.  According  to  Dr.  Dodge's  ex- 
periments, this  last  method  has  a  good  psychological 
ba^is. 

The  second  series  was  a  quantitative  study  of  the 
eye  movements,  with  particular  reference  to  the  rap- 
idity of  reading.  This  series  involved  the  invention 
of  a  unique  method  of  measuring  the  movements  of 
the  eye  and  the  designing  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
new  apparatus,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  first  accurate 
measurements  of  the  eye  movements  were  effected. 
These  measurements  not  only  show  the  length,  ntun- 
bw,  and  velocity  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  during 
reading,  but  they  also  furnish  the  first  exact  data  for 
a  study  of  the  coordination  of  the  eyes  and  the  muscu- 
lar fatigue  of  reading. 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery 

The  first  authentic  description  of  the  new  Edison 
storage  battery  was  that  presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Ken- 
nelly  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  institute  of  elec- 
trical engineers  last  month.  This  description,  while 
it  was  entirely  lucid  and  readily  comprehensible  to  the 
audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  would  not  have 
been  intelligible  in  any  form  to  the  lay  reader,  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  delayed  giving  an  explanation 
of  what  promises  to  be  an  epoch-making  invention 
until  we  could  obtain  an  explanation  that  would  ex- 
plain. One  is  now  available  in  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, from  which  we  adapt  the  following: 

In  practice,  the  storage  energy  per  unit  mass  of 
the  modem  lead  battery  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
The  battery  weighs  from  124.5  t^ounds  to  186.5  pounds 
per  horse-power  hour  at  its  terminals.  While  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  energy  per  unit  mass  by  mak- 
ing the  electrodes  very  light,  this  has  always  been 
found  to  be  followed  by  a  very  heavy  deterioration. 
Many  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  perfect  storage 
cells  of  the  alkaline-zincate  type,  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  depositing  zinc  in  coherent  form  from  the  so- 
lution, as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  depolarizer  that  shall 
be  insoluble  in  the  electrolyte,  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  cell's  success. 

Mr.  Edison  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  a  cell 
which  should  possess  the  following  advantages:  ab- 
sence of  deterioration  by  work ;  large  storage  capacity 
per  unit  of  mass ;  capability  of  being  rapidly  charged 
and  discharged;  capability  of  withstanding  careless 
treatment;  and  inexpensiveness.  The  negative  pole  or 
positive  element  of  Mr.  Edison's  cell,  corresponding 
to  the  zinc  of  a  primary  cell  or  the  spongy  lead  of  a 


secondary  cell,  is  iron.  The  positive  pole  or  negative 
element,  corresponding  to  the  carbon  of  a  primary  cell 
or  lead  peroxide  of  a  secondary  cell,  is  a  superoxide  of 
nickel.  The  cell  is,  therefore,  a  nickel-iron  cell,  a 
name  which  suggests  the  structural  material — nickel- 
steel.  The  electrolyte  is  potash,  an  aqueous  soluticm 
containing  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  by  weight,  but 
preferably  20  per  cent  of  potassium  hydroxide.  In 
practise  with  the  ordinary  storage  battery  the  storage- 
energy  per  unit  mass  of  the  modem  lead  battery  is 
from  4  to  6  watt-hours  per  pound  of  battery;  but  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  Edison  cell  per  unit  of  total 
mass  of  steel  is  14  watt-hours  per  pound.  Expressing 
the  same  statement  in  another  way,  the  weight  of  the 
battery  per  unit  of  initial  energy  at  the  terminals  is 
53.3  pounds  per  E.  H.  P.  hour.  If  the  stored  energy 
in  the  ordinary  storage  battery  available  at  the  ter- 
minals were  all  expended  in  gravitational  work,  a  bat- 
tery could  raise  its  own  weight  to  a  vertical  ^stance 
of  from  2  to  3  miles.  With  the  Edison  battery,  it 
could  lift  its  own  weight  to  a  vertical  distance  of 
approximately  7  miles.  The  normal  discharge  period 
is  3J4  hours.  The  cell  may  be  discharged  at  a  rela- 
tively high  rate  in  approximately  one  hour.  Charg- 
ing and  discharging  rates  are  alike.  That  is  to  say, 
the  cell  may  be  charged  at  the  normal  rate  of  3^ 
hours,  or  it  may  be  charged  at  a  relatively  hi^  rate 
in  one  hour  with  no  great  detriment  beyond  a  some- 
what lower  electrical  raSdency.  The  positive  and  neg- 
ative plates  are  mechanically  alike  and  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  They  differ  only  in  the 
chemical  contents  of  their  pockets. 

The  cell  is  an  oxygen-lift.  Charging  pulls  the 
oxygen  away  from  the  iron  and  delivers  it  temporar- 
ily to  the  nickel.  The  condition  is  then  stable,  until 
the  circuit  of  the  cell  is  completed.  The-  discharge 
then  allows  the  oxygen  to  fall  back  from  the  nickel 
to  the  iron  with  the  natural  affinity  of  iron  and  oxy- 
gen. This  action  is  very  different  from  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  lead  storage  cell.  In  the  new  Edi- 
son cell  the  theoretical  action  of  the  potash  solution  is 
merely  to  provide  the  proper  channel  through  which 
the  oxygen  ions  may  travel  in  one  direction  or  the 
other — ^positive  plate  to  negative  plate  in  charge,  and 
negative  plate  to  positive  plate  in  discharge.  Second- 
ly, the  amount  of  solution  needs  only  to  be  sufficient  to 
fulfill  mechanical  requirements.  As  regards  cost,  it  is 
believed  that  the  new  cells  can  be  produced  at  a  price 
per  kilowatt  hour  not  greater  than  the  prevailing  price 
of  lead  cells. 

4. 

Multiple  Personalities 

Journal  of  tkt  A.  M.  A.,  Chicago.     Excerpt 

Cases  of  so-called  double  consciousness  or  multiple 
personality  are  rather  numerous  in  medical  and  psy- 
chologic literature,  and  are  generally  of  a  ccmunon 
type — the  individual  possesses  or  is  subject  to  two 
conditions  of  consciousness,  in  either  or  both  of  which 
he  or  she  is  unconscious  or  amnesic  of  his  doings  in 
the  other.  Such  conditions  are  not  at  all  infrequent 
in  epileptics,  and  often  afford  opporttmities  for  inter- 
esting studies  and  speculations.  It  is  not  often,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  a  well-reported  observation  of  mul- 
tiple personalities,  co-existing  as  it  were  simultaneous- 
ly in  the  subject  from  their  first  appearance  to  their 
final  exit  from  the  scene.  What  appears  to  be  such  a 
case  forms  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton Prince,  whose  reputation  as  a  physician  and  neu- 
rologist gives  it  the  credibility  that  might  otherwise 
be  questioned. 

The  subject  was  a  neurasthenic  young  woman,  in 
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whom  a  second  state  of  consciousness  could  be  induced 
by  hypnotism.  Upon  both  these  was  superimposed  a 
third  state,  which  became  continuous.  This  third  per- 
sonality, which  Dr.  Prince  calls  B.  Ill,  and  identifies 
with  tiie  subliminal  consciousness,  was  co-existent 
with  and  independent  of  the  other  personality,  B.  I, 
knew  all  her  thoughts,  while  with  B.  I  the  reverse 
was  true.  B.  Ill  was  morally  deficient  and  lively  in 
disposition  and  hated  B.  I,  who  was  hyperconscien- 
tious  and  depressed,  and  delighted  in  annoying  and 
playing  tricks  upon  her.  Still  later  a  fourth  personal- 
ity was  superinduced  upon  both  of  these,  which  Dr. 
Prince  calls  B.  IV.  This  was,  in  some  respects,  like 
B.  I,  but  different  in  several  important  particulars,  un- 
impressionable, quick  tempered,  not  a  musician,  etc. 
By  a  course  of  reasoning  founded  upon  close  obser- 
vation and  the  complete  history  of  the  case.  Prince 
concluded  that  none  of  these  four  personalities  fully 
represented  the  original  Miss  B.,  who,  owing  to  a  se- 
vere mental  shock,  became  disintegrated  and  "as  a 
complete  psychical  composition,  departed  this  life  in 
1893.  B.  I  and  B.  IV  are  each  different  disinte- 
grated parts  of  the  complete  Miss  B.  In  these  disin- 
tegrations of  the  primary  consciousness,  a  certain  por- 
tion split  itself  off  and  became  dormant.  The  remain- 
der persisted  as  a  modified  personality,  B.  I."  B.  II 
was  simply  B.  I  or  B.  IV  hypnotized,  while  B.  Ill 
is  the  independent  subliminal  self. 

The  conclusions  which  Prince  considers  justified 
by  this  case  are :  i  The  subliminal  self  may  become 
developed  into  a  true,  independent  personality,  which 
may  be  awake  contemporaneously  with  the  primary 
consciousness,  or  may  be  awake  alone,  the  other  per- 
sonalities being  asleep.  2  Other  so-called  and  ap- 
parent personalities  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  pri- 
mary self,  mutilated  by  disintegration.  3  The  ab- 
sence of  knowledge,  and  hence  amnesia,  on  the  part 
of  the  primary  self  of  the  subliminal  is  dependent  on 
the  normal  psychophysiologic  arrangements.  4  The 
amnesia  of  one  mutilated  self  for  another  mutilated 
self  is  due  to  disintegration  and  to  a  severance  and  re- 
arrangement of  psychophysiologic  associations.  5 
Theoretically  any  number  of  personalities  are  possible 
according  to  the  number  and  direction  of  the  lines  of 
cleavage.  Each  personality  would  depend  on  differ- 
ent combinations  of  different  disintegrated  pieces  of 
the  normal  self.  6  Personalities  may  develop  acci- 
dentally, as  the  result  of  accidental  fracture,  without 
design,  and  not  be  the  result  of  education.  7  The 
subliminal  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  hypnotic  self.  8  Personalities  may  repre- 
sent any  different  psychic  compounds.  One  may  be 
that  peculiar  group  of  psychic  elements  which  is  called 
the  subliminal  self,  and  another  may  be  a  disintegrated 
compound  of  the  ordinary  supernatant  self.  9  Two 
or  more  personalities  may  have  successive  existences 
in  time,  or  when  one  is  the  subliminal  self  they  may 
be  co-existent.  10  Personalities,  including  the  sub- 
liminal self,  may  be  hypnotized,  and  thus  the  personal- 
ities may  become  still  further  disintegrated. 

•«• 

HAIL  AND  FROST  PREVENTION:  Professor  Willis 
Moore,  the  chief  of  the  weather  bureau,  declares  that  after 
a  careful  examination  of  all  that  has  been  published  in  the 
last  two  years  he  is  convinced  that  the  idea  of  protecting 
orchards  and  vineyards  from  hailstorms  and  frosts  by  cannon 
firing  is  a  popular  delusion,  like  that  of  the  effect  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather.  Mr.  Moore  says  that  the  great 
processes  of  the  atmosphere  are  on  too  large  a  scale  for  any 
man  or  nation  to  control  them,  and  that  it  is  useless  for 
mankind  to  attempt  to  combat  them. 


RELIGIOUS 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jubilee  Convection 

A  convention  was  held  at  Boston,  June  11-16,  to 
celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
North  American  Young  Men's  Christian  association 
in  Boston.  (Through  an  oversight  it  was  announced 
in  last  week's  issue  as  the  jubilee  of  the  original 
founding  in  London.  The  London  organization  dates 
from  1844.)  The  most  significant  part  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  exhibit  showing  the  practical  progress  of 
fifty  years.  Covering  45,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  containing  more  than  120,000  different  articles,  it 
portrayed  the  great  growth  and  diversity  of  associa- 
tion work.  A  striking  incident  was  the  circulation  of 
a  protest  signed  by  Bishop  Mallalieu  and  others  ob- 
jecting to  the  use  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  a 
reception  to  the  delegates.    The  protest  was  based  on 


DR.  L.  C.  WARNBR  PROPKBbOR  k  DOUAKD  BARDB 

Chairman  International  Committee  Free.  World's  Cemolttea 

the  fact  that  statuary  in  the  nude  is  placed  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  claim  that  a  reception  there  would  com- 
mit the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  an  approval  of  such  displays. 
The  protestants  received  an  implied  rebuke  from  the 
newly  elected  president,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge. 

The  convention  was  mostly  occupied  with  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  of  practical  association  work. 
Among  the  speakers  were :  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
of  Brooklyn,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Rear-Admiral 
F-  J-  Higginson,  Capt.  R.  P.  Hobson,  John  R.  Mott, 
Chas.  Cuthbert  Hall,  and  Lord  Kinnaird,  whose  moth- 
er was  the  founder  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
association.  Delegfates  were  present  from  all  impor- 
tant associations  in  North  America. 

SIR   GEORGE   WILLIAMS'S   JUBILEE   MESSAGE 

Tell  them  that  I  rejoice  in  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  The  reports  I 
receive  of  their  enterprise  and  success  kindle  my  old 
heart.  Let  our  watchword,  alike  in  America  and  in 
Britain,  be  "Thanks  be  unto  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  My  wish  for 
the  associations  of  America  is  that  they  may  continue 
to  realize  the  highest  triumphs.  Never  was  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  so  great  as  it  is  today. 
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•We  have  done  well  in  the  nineteenth  century;  let  us 
resolve  to  do  better  in  the  twentieth.  I  pray  that 
God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  convention,  that  it 
may  experience  the  highest  success,  and  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Give 
my  love  to  the  brethren,  and  assure  them  of  my  sym- 
pathy and  prayers. — The  Congregationalist. 

New  York  Evining  Pttt 

Although  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association 
has  been  in  existence  fifty  years,  most  of  the  important 
changes  in  its  methods  have  been  made  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  association  of  today  has 
the  best  gymnastic  apparatus,  bowling  alleys,  swim- 
ming baths,  a  well-stocked  library,  a  reading-room 
provided  with  the  most  interesting  papers,  both  re- 
ligious and  secular ;  a  room  for  chess  and  other  suit- 
able games,  a  hall  for  music  and  lectures,  walls  cov- 
ered with  excellent  pictures,  quarters  for  evening 
classes  in  literature,  languages,  sciences,  and  the  use- 
ful arts,  and,  finally,  a  place  for  worship.  It  can  not, 
however,  stop  where  it  is  now ;  nor  can  its  sagacious 
leaders  possibly  be  content  with  present  achievements. 
For  one  thing,  the  association  should  break  down  the 
barrier  which  limits  full  and  active  membership  to  ad- 
herents of  the  strict  evangelical  creed.  The  time  must 
soon  come  when  all  young  men  of  good  character,  re- 
gardless of  their  formal  creed,  can  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  share  equal  burdens  in  a  noble  endeavor. 
Standard,  Chicago 

The  time  is  long  past  when  persons  jealous  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  churches  can  deny  the  value  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  association.  There  are  com- 
munities, indeed,  where  it  has  seemed  that  the  same 
efforts  expended  in  connection  with  the  local  churches 
might  have  produced  equal  or  greater  spiritual  results. 
But  in  general,  association  workers  are  also  church 
workers.  In  the  church  they  reach  church-goers.  In 
the  association  they  reach  men  who  should,  but  do  not, 
go  to  church.  Association  converts  now  almost  uni- 
versally find  their  way  speedily  into  the  membership 
of  some  church.  The  fear  of  some  good  men  in  the 
past  that  a  new  church,  a  new  denomination,  would 
grow  out  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association 
movement  has  not  been  realized.  Instead  of  drifting 
away  from  the  churches,  the  associations  are  constant- 
ly doing  their  best  to  perfect  the  harmony  of  purpose 
and  division  of  labor  which  are  so  desirable  in  Chris- 
tian work. 


Political  and  Social  Evolution   of  the  Catholic 
Church 

Hknry  a.  Stimson,  in  the  New  York  IndtptndtMt.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
The  political  and  social  evolution  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  as  it  prefers  to  be  called,  the  Catholic 
church,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  event 
that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  oldest  political  organiza- 
tion in  existence — using  the  term  political  not  as 
marking  the  purpose  of  the  organization,  but  its  act- 
ual history.  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  it  to  assert 
that  it  never  changes.  But  the  notable  fact  is  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  old  conception 
of  monarchy,  itself  an  ambitious  temporal  power,  and 
has  become  the  ally  and  representative  of  the  people. 
The  pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  lasting  thirty-two  years, 
the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  church,  was  also  the 
most  important  for  the  changes  that  it  wrought.  In 
the  spiritual  no  less  than^in  the  temporal  order,  the 
church  was  entirely  transformed,  while  at  the  same 


time  Catholic  unity  was  made  more  than  ever  a  vital 
and  powerful  reality.  This  was  accomplished  by  three 
principal  agencies,  the  reestablishment  of  liturgical 
uniformity,  the  creation  of  numerous  apostolic  vicars 
in  countries  where  previously  the  church  had  been  left 
without  any  hierarchical  connection  with  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  religious  press, 
which  has  of  late  gained  an  influence  not  second  to 
the  episcopacy. 

Leo  XIII,  a  man  of  utterly  different  temper,  calm- 
er, less  passionate,  a  trained  politician,  who  knew  how 
to  observe  and  to  wait,  had  an  entirely  different  task. 
He  set  himself  at  once  to  establish  relations  with  the 
different  governments  and  princes.  He  secured  rep- 
resentation with  each  in  the  person  of  astute  and 
habile  nuncios  or  legates,  in  difficult  cases  acting  al- 
ways as  his  own  prime  minister. 

The  movement  is  new,  but  sharply  defined,  and  if 
the  papal  see  succeeds  in  the  course  upon  which  it 
has  entered,  the  result  will  be  that  possessing  itself  of 
the  direction  of  modem  democracy,  as  in  other  times 
it  did  of  the  state  of  the  middle  ages,  it  will,  in  the 
face  of  the  loss  of  temporal  power,  find  itself  invested 
in  the  twentieth  century  with  the  most  formidable 
power  that  humanity  has  ever  known.  This  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  movement  which  concerns  America  and  the 
world.  For  the  world  is  rapidly  being  democratized 
under  American  leadership,  and  the  Roman  church 
aims  at  nothing  short  of  the  control  of  this  world-wide 
democracy.  So  much  for  the  new  relation  of  the 
church  to  modem  political  life.  Another  movement 
began  in  the  time  of  Pius  IX,  which  has  drawn  the 
church  into  the  social  question.  It  originated  with 
laymen  rather  than  with  the  clergy,  and  has  found 
acceptance  at  Rome  chiefly  with  the  pressure  that  has 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  encyclical  of  May 
IS,  1891,  in  which  the  pope  defends  the  right  of  in- 
dividual ownership  of  property  and  antagonizes  col- 
lective ownership,  defends  the  right  of  succession  and 
heredity  against  the  return  of  property  to  the  com- 
munity through  inheritance  taxation,  defends  the  lib- 
erty of  bargain  between  the  workman  and  the  employ- 
er in  the  matter  of  his  labor,  defends,  in  short,  the  in- 
dependence and  even  the  autonomy,  of  the  workman, 
of  the  employer,  of  the  citizen,  against  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state,  while  it  arrays  the  public  against  all 
specific  forms  of  socialism,  whether  Christian  or  sim- 
ply economic,  shows  the  church  preparing  to  take  its 
place  and  play  its  part  in  the  grave  affairs  which  al- 
ready beset  minds  turned  toward  the  future.  The 
church  takes  here  a  step  on  the  side  of  the  people,  now 
that,  cut  loose  from  princes  and  monarchies,  it  needs 
another  point  of  attachment.  This  is  the  significant 
fact. 

4* 

The   Future  of  Christianity 

In  the  June  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, Dr.  Washington  Gladden  discusses  the  present 
condition  of  religious  thought  and  practise  as  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  Christianity.  He  finds  nearly 
500,000,000  people,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's 
population,  bearing  the  Christian  name  and  accepting, 
in  some  measure.  Christian  theories  and  ideals. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
church  today  is  less  hopeful  than  that  of  any  of  her  sister 
churches.  If  our  regard  were  fixed  on  Russia,  we  should  find 
faint  encouragement  for  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.  iThe  union  of  cHureh  and  state 
has  resulted  in  the  paralysis  of  spiritual  life. 'The  principle  of 
orthodoxy,  which  means  the  fixation  of  religious  thougllt, 
has  had  its  perfect  work  in  Russia;  withdrawal  from  the 
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established  church  means  disfranchisement  and  ostracism; 
and  the  result  is  deadly  hypocrisy  in  high  places,  and  the 
blight  of  intellect  that  deals  with  questions  of  religion. 
Nowhere  else  is  religious  reform  so  much  needed  as  ia 
Russia. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  far  more 
hopeful.  It  has  had  the  good  fortune,  not  altogether  of  its 
own  choice,  to  be  practically  divorced,  in  many  countries, 
for  many  years,  from  politics,  and  its  freedom  has  resulted  in 
a  wholesome  development  of  its  life.  Its  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  has  been  slowest  in  the  countries  in  which  it 
has  had  most  to  do  with  the  government;  its  best  gains  have 
been  made  in  those  countries  where  it  has  been  free  to  de- 
vote its  energies  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  its  adherents. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  great  Protestant  coun- 
tries— in  Germany  and  England  and  the  United  States — 
has  been  making  great  progress;  its  people  are  receiving 
education;  the  standards  of  intelligence  and  of  character 
are  steadily  rising  among  its  clergy;  it  is  exerting  a  con- 
servative and  salutary  force  upon  the  national  life.  With 
respect  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
family  against  the  influences  that  are  threatening  its  life, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  deserves  all  praise. 

The  past  century  has  been  a  period  of  theological  agita- 
tion and  upheaval  in  Protestant  Christendom.  The  progress 
of  physical  science,  the  rise  of  the  evolutionary  philosophy, 
and  the  development  of  Biblical  criticism  have  kept  the 
theologians  busy  with  the  work  of  reconstruction.  These 
theolog:ical  changes  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  new  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  and  of  man  which  modern  science 
has  produced.  Some  of  them,  and  these  not  the  least  im- 
portant, are  the  fruit  of  a  purified  ethical  judgement.  The- 
ology has  beeen  ethicized;  that  is  the  jum  of  it.  Today  it 
is  a  moral  science;  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  not.  This 
is  a  tremendous  change;  none  more  radical  or  revolutionary 
has  taken  place  in  any  of  the  sciences.  To  be  rid  of  theo- 
ries which  required  the  damnation  of  non-elect  infants  and 
of  all  the  heathen;  which  imputed  the  guilt  of  our  progeni- 
tors to  their  offspring;  and  which  proclaimed  an  eternal 
kingdom  of  darkness,  ruled  by  an  evil  poteitate,  whose 
ubiquity  was  but  little  short  of  omnipresence,  whose  re- 
sources pressed  hard  upon  omnipotence,  and  whose  access 
to  human  souls  implied  omniscience — is  a  great  deliverance. 

Christianity  has  lost  some  of  the  weapons  with  which 
it  was  doing  battle  one  hundred  years  ago.  Its  trust  is  not 
to  be  henceforth  in  an  infallible  book;  the  arsenal  of  its 
terrors  has  been  despoiled  of  much  that  was  once  a  great 
reliance;  censure  and  coercion  can  no  longer  be  profitably 
employed.  But,  in  some  respects,  it  has  been  strengthened 
for  the  work  before  it.  The  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  The  elaborate  creeds  of  a  former  day 
are  disappearing.  The  metaphysical  puzzles,  in  which  so 
many  minds  were  once  entangled,  are  swept  away.  It  is 
now  well  understood,  among  those  who  are  the  recognized 
leaders  of  Christian  thought,  that  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  personal  loyalty  to  the  Master  and  obedience  to  His  law 
of  love.  Such  a  conception  prepares  the  way  for  great  uni- 
ties and  cooperations.  That  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
morality  is  the  foundation  of  the  social  order,  and  that 
society  will  never  be  at  peace  until  it  rests  on  this  founda- 
tion is  the  claim  which  Christianity  is  now  prepared  to 
make.  The  ground  of  our  hope  for  the  continuance  and 
prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  lies  in  the  conviction 
that  it  will  be  able  to  make  good  this  claim. 

Religion  in  Summer 

JAHBS  I.  Vancb,  in  New  York  Interior.    Excerpt 

It  is  commonly  reported  and  generally  believed 
that  the  summer  season  is  a  disastrous  date  for  the 
church,  and  that  anything  like  an  aggfressive  campaign 
during  the  heated  term  is  impossible.  People  are 
wont  to  wear  their  church  vows  loosely  while  the 
preacher  takes  his  vacation  and  the  house  of  God  un- 
dergoes its  annual  cleaning.  Many  of  the  members 
'  in  good  smd  regular  standing  scatter,  seeking  test 
from  domeatjc  care,  mosquitoes,  and  other  ills  that 
spoil  life,  leaving  only  the  faithful  few  to  man  the  re- 
ligious fort.    With  the  ministry  at  rest  and  the  flock 


widely  scattered,  what  is  possible  in  the  "vineyard  of 
the  Lord"? 

It  has  been  discovered  that  much  is  possible.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  summer  evangelistic  campaigns 
in  Philadelphia  have  demonstrated  that  the  hot  season 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  year  for  aggressive  re- 
ligious work.  Tents  have  been  employed  for  the  most 
part  as  meeting-houses,  and  pitched  where  the  people 
congregated.  The  story  of  that  work  is  too  well 
known  to  be  retold  here.  I  merely  name  it  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact  that  the  summer  season  need 
not  be  given  over  to  fruitless  inaction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  people  are  in  the  cities  most  of  the 
summer.  They  are  there  with  more  leisure  on  their 
hands,  and  consequently  with  more  time  to  meditate. 
Comparative  freedom  from  the  rush  of  business  makes 
it  possible  to  find  opportunities  for  personal  inter- 
views. Instead  of  waiting  for  the  people  to  go  to 
church,  the  church  goes  to  the  people.  The  non- 
church-going  are  reached  and  won.  Ministers  and 
Christian  workers  get  a  fresh  baptism  of  spirittttl 
power  in  a  service  that  is  absolutely  free  from  formal- 
ism and  cant.  When  vacations  are  over  and  the  ab- 
sent ones  returned,  the  minister  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  spend  the  first  six  weeks  raking  the  spiritual  em- 
bers together  and  trying  to  blow  them  into  flame.  The 
church  life  is  already  aglow,  and  the  fall  campaign 
starts  with  a  quickstep.  Vacations  are  proper  and 
periods  of  rest  necessary,  but  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  not  possible  for  ministers  of  diflferent 
cities  to  exchange  fields  during  the  vacation  season, 
and  by  assisting  in  these  summer  evangelistic  services 
to  find  rest  in  change  of  field,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  carry  on  the  work. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

REV.  G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN,  of  London,  has 
arrived  in  this  country  to  take  up  the  work  began  by  the 
late  D.  L.  Moody  at  Northfield  and  elsewhere.  He  will 
also  conduct  evangelistic  services  throughout  the  country 

THE  HEBREW  MESSIANIC  COUNCIL,  founded  in 
1894  to  prpmote  Christianity  among  Jews,  and  including  in 
Its  membership  prominent  names  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
recently  held  its  first  public  meeting  in  that  city.  The  main 
topic  of  its  varied  program,  printed  in  English  with  sec- 
tion headings  in  Hebrew,  was  '"The  Hebrew-Christian  and 
the  Law  of  Moses."  Its  leading  aim  was  to  affirm  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Jew  in  becoming  a  Christian  to  retain  and  ob- 
serve the  ritual  of  his  fathers,  as  "  typical,  emblematic,  con- 
soling, and  educational  "—not  at  all  as  obligatory  or  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

THE  LUTHERAN-  GENERAL  SYNOD  has  just 
closed  an  eight  days'  convention  at  Des  Moines,  la.  So  far 
from  sounding  the  retreat  in  confessional  loyalty,  the  synod 
with  one  voice  reaffirmed  its  unreserved  adherence  to  its  doc- 
trinal basis,  and  pronounced  the  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines  in  the 
Augsburg  confession  to  be  contrary  to  that  basis.  The 
delegate  from  the  Lutheran  general  council  was  cordially 
welcomed.  He  declared  Lutheranism  larger  than  any  and 
every  organism  which  professes  it,  and  brought  proposals 
for  cooperation,  which  may  appear  to  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

MRS.  EDDY'S  MANTLE:  Mrs.  Eddy  having  stated 
that  her  successor  would  be  a  man,  and  various  conjectures 
having  arisen  as  to  whether  she  had  in  mind  any  particular 
person,  she  has  given  out  the  following  statement : 

I  did  say  that  a  man  would  be  my  future  successor.  By 
this  I  did  not  mean  Mr.  Alfred  Farlow  nor  any  other  man  to- 
day on  earth.  "  Science  and  Health."  makes  it  plain  to  all 
Christian  Scientists  that  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  God 
have  already  been  revealed  in  a  degree  through  Christ  Jesus 
and  Christian  Science,  his  two  witnesses.  What  remains  to 
lead  on  the  centuries  and  reveal  my  successor,  is  maitiin  the 
full  image  and  likeness  of  the  Father-Mother  God,  man  the 
generic  term  for  mankind. 
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LETTERS    AND  ART 

Besant  and  Buchanan 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  novelist,  and  Robert  Williams 
Buchanan,  poet,  critic,  and  novelist,  died  June  lo.  The 
former  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  in  1838.  In 
1871,  he  associated  himself  with  James  Rice,  editor  of 
Once  a  Week,  and  the  two  wrote  a  series  of  books 
which  had  great  popularity.  Among  the  novels  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Walter  Besant  alone,  the  earliest  were  "The 
Revolt  of  Man,"  "The  Captain's  Room,"  and  "All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  of  which  the  last  at- 
tracted great  public  attention,  and  finally  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  people's  palace  in  the  east  end 
of  London.  "All  in  a  Garden  Fair,"  "Dorothy  Fos- 
ter," "Uncle  Jack,"  and  "Children  of  Gibeon"  fol- 
lowed quickly  one  after  the  other,  and  then  came  "The 
World  Went  Very  Well  Then,"  which  had  a  large  cir- 
culation. "The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's,"  "Armorel  of 
Lyonnesse,"  "St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower,"  "The 
Ivory  Gate,"  and  "The  Rebel  Queen"  were  all  popu- 
lar, but  none  of  them  were  in  so  great  demand  as  "Be- 
yond the  Dreams  of  Avarice,"  which  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  of  Sir  Walter's  productions.  Mr. 
Besant  became  Sir  Walter  in  1895,  his  knighthood  be- 
ing one  of  the  birthday  honors  conferred  by  Lord 
Rosebery. 

Robert  Buchanan  was  born  in  1841.  .  The  first 
thing  that  Buchanan  did  that  gave  him  anything  like 
notoriety  was  a  paper  on  "The  Fleshly  School  of  Poe- 
try," which  was  a  peculiarly  malignant  attack  upon 
Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  their  followers.  His  first 
poems  were  published  early  in  the  sixties.  In  1874, 
he  collected  his  poems  into  an  edition  of  three  volumes. 
His  first  novel,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  ap- 
peared in  1876,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  vol- 
umes of  fiction,  including  "A  Child  of  Nature,"  "God 
and  the  Man,"  "The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline,"  "Rev. 
Annabel  Lee,"  "Andromeda,"  and  other  compositions. 
New  York  Evening  Pott 

The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  of  Robert 
Williams  Buchanan  in  one  day  can  hardly  be  called  a 
great  loss  to  English  letters,  for  neither  man  stood 
m  the  first  rank.  Nevertheless,  each  did  a  work 
worthy  of  consideration.  Buchanan,  the  smaller  fig- 
ure of  the  two,  was  exceedingly  facile  and  versatile, 
but  he  can  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  immortals. 
None  the  less,  he  was  on  the  right  track — in  spite  of 
exaggeration — when  he  pointed  out  the  sensual  and 
even  morbid  taints  in  the  verse  of  his  literary  betters. 
Besant  was  a  man  of  whom  one  thinks  with  a  touch  of 
genuine  aflfection.  He  was  enthusiastic  for  every 
worthy  undertaking,  and  his  interest  swept  a  wide 
field.  He  was  eager  for  a  closer  union  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  eager 
for  the  success  of  every  humanitarian  endeavor,  eager 
for  the  betterment  of  every  class  in  society,  from  the 
peer  to  the  pauper,  and  even  lower  still,  the  dull  and 
unsuccessful  author.  He  was  ready  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  who  were  suf- 


fering from  an  actual  grievance.  As  a  writer,  he  fair- 
ly won  the  title  of  knighthood  which  was  bestowed  on 
him  a  few  years  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  he  never 
reached  a  high  level  of  originality  or  force.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  can  not  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes  sold,  large  royalties  from  publish- 
ers, and  titles  of  distinction  from  the  crown.  In  his 
wholesome  and  entertaining  stories  he  did  much  to 
popularize  that  movement  for  hospitals,  schools,  set- 
tlements, and  clubs  which  has  gained  such  headway. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
Buchanan  shall  have  precedence  over  the  novelist 
Besant  in  present  notice,  as  he  doubtless  will  in  last- 
ing fame,  where  the  poet  always  has  the  advantage 
over  all  save  the  great  masters  of  fiction ;  we  can  easily 
anticipate  the  last  reader  of  even  "All  Sorts  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men,"  or  of  "God  and  the  Man,"  but  "The 
Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot"  has  too  long  a  date  to  set 
In  his  criticisms,  Mr.  Buchanan  showed  a  depth  of 
moral  severity  which  was  essentially  wholesome,  as 
when  thirty  years  ago  he  made  a  sensation  by  his  tre- 


SIR  WALTER  BB8ANT 

mendous  attack  on  Swinburne  and  Rossetti.  After- 
ward he  applied  treatment  as  savage  to  Flaubert,  Dau- 
det,  Maupassant,  and  Zola ;  and  his  latest  criticism  on 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  not  more  merciful,  for  it  was 
called  out  by  the  imperialist  attitude  of  the  "Tyrtaeus 
of  the  shambles,"  as  he  called  him.  The  unfairness  of 
it  was  that,  not  satisfied  with  charging  Kipling  with 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  street  loafer  and  the 
coster-monger,  and  servilely  singing  "the  coarse  and 
soulless  patriotism  of  the  hour,"  he  asserted  that  Kip- 
ling had  rarely  uttered  anything  "that  does  not  sug- 
gest moral  baseness."  This  illustrates  his  weakness 
as  critic,  a  passionate  over-statement  which  outdid  his 
real  grounds  of  moral  and  artistic  reason. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been,  for  a  generation  and  a 
half,  one  of  the  steady-going,  slowly-plodding,  hard- 
working English  fiction  writers.  He  has  written  the 
"novel  with  a  purpose,"  and  novels  without  any  pur- 
pose; he  has  written  voluminous  articles  about  Lon- 
don which  showed  him  to  be  an  unrivaled  historical 
student  of  the  great  metropolis;  he  championed  the 
cause  of  author  versus  publisher  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  the  friend  of  all  men  and  women  who  write 
for  a  living.  He  was  a  thorough  Britisher  in  evf 
aspect,  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  hard  work,  and 
an  ability  to  make  his  way  against  and  through  all  ob- 
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stacles.    There  his  ability  and  power  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  neither  a  brilliant  man  nor  a  genius^ 

Robert  Buchanan,  on  the  contrary,  was  something 
of  both.  Some  of  his  poetry  ranks  with  Swinburne's 
highest,  and  some  goes  far  below  the  average  verse  in 
the  poet's  comer  of  a  country  newspaper ;  some  of  his 
novels  are  of  the  highest  rank,  and  some  descend  to 
the  depths  of  the  commonplace ;  some  of  his  plays  are 
very  good,  but  many  others  are  of  that  indifferent 
quality  which  draws  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude 
alone.  All  in  all,  his  work  has  little  lasting  quality. 
As  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  he  never  knew  the  best 
that  was  in  him,  for  he  had  not  the  good  judgment 
to  reject  the  false  and  give  to  the  public  only  the  true. 
Brilliant,  gifted,  erratic,  that  was  all. 

New  York  Press 
Of  the  two  men,  Besant  would  probably  be  called 
the  success,  Buchanan  the  failure,  though  the  Scotch 
poet  had  a  far  higher  quality  than  the  English  novel- 
ist. It  is  the  old  story  with  which  the  letters  of  our 
era  have  made  us  familiar — the  story  of  adaptability. 
The  one  found  his  market  and  wrote  for  it,  secur- 
ing a  competence,  a  baronetcy,  and  the  good-will  of 
the  world,  all  of  which  were  thoroughly  deserved. 
The  other  simply  poured  out  that  which  was  in  him, 
found  at  his  best  (twenty  years  ago)  a  limited,  if  in- 
telligent, circle  of  readers,  and  of  late  has  been  com- 
paratively forgotten. 

Federated  Art 

The  fine  arts  federation,  an  organization  represent- 
ing, besides  the  two  great  exhibiting  bodies,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  and  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  nine  other  prominent  art  societies,  has 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  different 
societies  cooperate  to  build  suitable  galleries,  in  which 
they  will  hold  a  great  annual  exhibition.  Russell 
Sturgis,  commenting  on  the  federation's  action,  says 
that  the  idea  is  not  to  hold  a  united  exhibition,  but  a 
simultaneous  exhibition  of  the  eleven  societies. 

No  vague  dreams  of  an  "American  salon"  underlie  this 
resolution.  Why  should  the  dreams  exist  among  persons 
who  know  the  conditions?  When  there  was  only  one  salon 
in  Paris— that  is  to  say,  before  1891— that  great  show  of 
modem  art  was  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  world  of  art 
centered  in  Paris  than  one  of  our  picture  exhibitions  here 
is  for  the  New  York  art  world.  The  R.  A.  exhibition  in 
London  is  as  far  as  may  be  from  being  an  adequate  national 
show  of  a  national  school  of  fine  art.  Why  sho  Id  any  one 
be  uneasy  about  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  our  art  exhibi- 
tions here?  Each  separate  one  of  them  has,  or  might  have, 
a  character  of  its  own;  nor  is  it  easy  to  give  a  good  reason  why 
the  selection  of  each  judge  may  not  be  as  individually  inter- 
esting as  the  choice  of  each  discreet  private  buyer.  If  it  were 
the  choice  of  good  water-colors  alone  that  was  concerned, 
or  black-and-white  drawings,  or  oil  paintings — still  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  S.  A.  A.  make  its  own  selection  in  a 
spirit  other  than  that  of  the  N.  A.  D.;  the  A.  W.  C  S.  and 
the  W.  C.  C.  should  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the 
societies  first  above  named  by  their  initials;  while  the  N.  S. 
M.  P.,  the  portraitists,  the  landscapists,  the  Seceders,  and 
the  Come-Outers  should  all  exhibit  each  its  own  selections — 
that  which  its  controlling  spirits  will  have  thought  most  im- 
portant each  year.  Do  not  advocate  the  united  exhibition ! — 
that  is,  the  melting  of  several  exhibitions  into  one!  Phil- 
istinism and  the  commercial  spirit  are  waiting  to  push  that 
idea— but  if  you  think  of  it  aright,  a  simultaneous  exhibition 
would  be  admirable.  And  if  the  annual  shows  of  all  the  art 
societies  could  be  held  at  one  time,  so  that  for  six  weeks 
one  could  go  freely  from  hall  to  hall  and  compare  the  works 
of  the  year  produced  under  so  many  different  influences,  in- 
telligence would  gain,  a  free  spirit  would  prevail,  an  open- 
minded  way  of  looking  at  the  artist  and  his  achievement 


would  grow,  and  the  tendencies  would  be  away  from  mere 
social  functions  and  dulness  of  mind. 

New  York  Evening  Post 

It  is  probably  the  feeling  that  the  real  difficulty  has 
been  already  surmounted,  and  that  the  problem  of  or- 
ganization is  more  difficult  than  that  of  money-getting, 
which  leads  Mr.  Sturgis,  assuming  that  the  necessary 
money  has  been  raised,  to  look  forward  to  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  the  proposed  annual  exhibition.  In 
fact,  the  raising  of  the  money  necessary  to  secure  a 
suitable  exhibition  building  is,  perhaps,  as  a  bare 
problan,  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. That  it  is  an  important  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  plan  no  one  will  deny.  It  is  here  that  the  art 
societies  must  depend  upon  the  enlightened  public. 
The  artists  of  the  city  can  not  raise  the  money,  and 
their  representatives  should  not  face  the  impossible 
task  of  soliciting  personally  the  %cfAt  sum  required. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  practise  his  art,  and, 
in  fact,  most  literary  and  scientific  institutions  require 
stewards  who  are  specialists  neither  in  literature  nor 
in  science.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  pending  problem  will  bring  together  a 
body  of  wealthy  patrons  of  art,  who  will  mediate  be- 
tween the  artists  and  the  public?  There  is  no  reason 
why  such  a  board  of  trustees  should  not  work  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  art  societies  which  will  occupy 
the  proposed  exhibition  building.  The  artistic  con- 
trol of  exhibitions  would  remain  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  art  societies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  financial  control,  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  organization  and  membership,  they  are 
ill-fitted  to  exercise,  would  rest  with  men  who  are 
trained  to  such  responsibility.  Whether  this  form  of 
organization  or  another  shall  be  finally  chosen,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  artists  will  see  the  tm- 
wisdom  of  undertaking  themselves  the  task  of  raising 
an  endowment,  and  that  they  will  be  chary  of  commit- 
ting themselves  to  unaccredited  or  self-appointed 
financial  agents.  Such  an  attitude  would  commend 
itself  not  only  for  its  dignity,  but  also  for  its  good 
sense. 


The   Literature  of   Failure 

The  London  Academes  reviewer  of  "The  Last 
Confessions  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,"  says:  "We  can 
not  think  lightly  of  such  a  record.  It  belongs  to  a 
literature  of  failure  which  may  proudly  bear  that 
name,  since  it  is  a  literature  of  charm  and  inspiraticm 
to  those  who  wisely  use  it."  The  writer  then  dis- 
cusses as  follows  the  so-called  "literature  of  failure" : 

Men  long  ago  found  out  that  success  is  not  all  success, 
but  is  more  usually  a  fruit  forced  at  the  expense  of  stem  and 
leafage.  And  so  they  have  turned,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
finely  organized  men  and  women  who  have  had  to  spread 
their  hands  and  exclaim: 

Well  now  I  doe  plainly  see 

This  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree. 

To  such  the  word  failure  can  be  applied  only  in  a.  prepared 
and  guarded  sense.  But  they  have  all  been  men  who  have 
declined  to  make  the  quick  and  customary  terms  with  life; 
who  insisted  on  a  wide  survey  and  a  lengthy  debate;  and 
who,  preferring  honest  perplexity  to  a  violent  solution, 
have  year  by  year  diluted  their  careers  in  that  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  have  been  men  of  all  temperaments,  and  their 
behaviors  have  been  various  as  their  blood.  They  have 
composed  themselves  like  Horace,  and  hit  back  like  Byron; 
they  have  been  wise  like  Montaigne,  and  dangerous  like 
Heine;  they  have  fretted  like  Hazlitt,  and  kept  doves  like 
Edward  FitzGerald;  they  have  striven  like  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  lost  heart  like  Amiel;  they  have  lived  in  the  woods  like 
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Thoreau,  and  in  cities  like  Mark  Rutherford;  they  have 
sat  still  like  Emily  Bronte,  and  fluttered  broken  wings  like 
Marie  Bashkirtseff.  But  they  have  all  had  leisure  to  study 
life  and  books  and  themselves,  and  to  be  touched  to  fine, 
if  wayward  issues.  They  have  by  choice  or  compulsion  been 
tasters  of  life,  connoisseurs  of  happiness.  They  have  car- 
ried our  own  moods  further  than  we  have  done,  so  that  we 
are  charmed  and  touched  by  the  portrayal  of  our  obscurer 
selves.  Reading  their  books,  we  are  sentimental  by  proxy, 
and  despise  money  while  making  it.  We  call  for  jugs  of 
wine  in  the  wilderness,  and   hurry  home  to  work. 

These  specialists  in  indecision  have  not  thought,  read, 
and  kept  journals  without  storing  up  the  very  nutriment 
we  want  in  our  own  briefer,  meaner  moments  of  oppression. 
We  do  not  think  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  happy  in  saying 
that  the  thoughts  which  have  positive  truth  and  value  are 
"precisely  thoughts  which  counteract  the  vague  aspiration 
and  undeterminate  desire  possessing  Ami«J,  and  filling  his 
Journal:  they  are  thoughts  insisting  on  the  need  of  limit, 
the  feasibility  of  performance."  The  men  and  women  of 
whom  we  speak  are  not  pattern  beings,  but  fountains  of 
suggestion  from  which  to  drink  with  discreet  and  grateful 
lipa.  We  do  not  come  to  them  to  seek  direction,  but  to 
match  and  understand  our  moods;  not  to  adopt  experiences, 
but  to  observe  results.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  literature 
to  relieve  us  of  sentiments  which  are  ours,  but  in  us  are  not 
vital  or  permanent. 

The  literature  of  failure  is  helpful  because  it  is  an  in- 
ventory of  life  made  by  lookers-on,  rather  than  by  groove- 
bound  actors.  It  shows  life  more  various  and  rhythmical 
than  we  see  it  in  the  street.  If  in  our  enjoyment  of  such 
literature  we  seem  to  reap  where  we  have  not  sowed,  and 
gather  where  we  have  not  strewed,  there  is  yet  no  self- 
reproach.  That  vanishes  with  the  conviction  that,  after  all, 
lives  like  Amiel's  or  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  or  Mark  Ruther- 
ford's have  satisfactions  all  their  own — brimming  moments, 
blessed  releases,  sudden  ineffable  calms,  not  to  count  a 
host  of  ministering  whims  and  vanities. 


Various    Topics 

COLUMBIA'S  CHINESE  CHAIR:  A  gift  of  $100,000 
from  a  friend  of  Columbia  University,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
Chinese  language  has  been  announced  by  President  Low. 

PARIS  AWARDS  TO  AMERICAN  ARTISTS:  The 
Old  Salon  awards  to  Americans  are:  Painting — Second- 
class  medal  to  H.  Hartwitch,  third-class  medals  to  G.  H. 
Mosler,  Seymour  Thomas,  and  Miss  S.  Watkins;  honorable 
mention,  Mrs.  Mac  Monnies.  Sculpture — Honorable  men- 
tions, Barnard  and  Walter. 

NEW  LAW  TO  PROTECT  DRAMATISTS :  The  bill 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  American  Dramatists'  club  and 
passed  by  the  legislature  has  been  signed  ,by  Governor  Stone. " 
It  provides  that  no  unpublished  dramatic  play  or  unpublished 
musical  composition  shall  be  presented  publicly  for  profit 
without  the  consent  of  the  author.  The  penalty  for  violation 
is  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $500,  or  three  months'  imprisonment, 
or  both.  J.  F.  Milliken  looked  after  the  measure  for  the 
dramatists'  club. 

A  BAS  RELIEF  BY  CLODIN  representing  fawns, 
nymphs  and  cupids  at  play,  has  been  discovered  in  a  Paris 
nunnery.  The  relief  was  carved  for  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Conde,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  when  she  became  a 
nun  the  figures  were  covered  with  plaster.  A  Prussian  can- 
non-ball at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris  chipped  oflf  the 
plaster,  showing  the  sculpture  beneath.  A  French  antiquarian 
society  intends  to  present  it  to  the  Carnavalet  Museum, 
though  the  price  asked  for  it  is  $40,000. 

A  MEMORIAL  TO  MARGARET  FULLER:  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Lily  Devereux  Blake,  Col.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  others,  a  memorial  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Point  o'  Woods,  L.  I.,  to  Margaret  Fuller, 
the  Marchioness  Ossoli,  who,  with  her  husband  and  son, 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Elisabeth,  which  went 
ashore  in  1850  near  Point  o'  Woods.  On  a  site  on  the  dunes 
overlooking  the  sea,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  pavilion  which 
shall  contain  a  tablet  with  a  suitable  inscription. 


MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

GRANTING  THE  MAGNA  CHARTA 

King  John  is  said  to  have  granted  the  Magna 
Charta  June  19,  1215.  We  reproduce  from  the  Lon- 
don Art  Journal  a  panel  commemorating  the  event, 
painted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Normand,  and  recently  un- 
veiled at  the  London  royal  exchange :  "Peter  of  Win- 
chester, mitred,  his  long  grey  locks  framing  his  sharp- 
featured,  astute  face,  bends  over  to  whisper  counsel 


KINO  JOHN  ORANTINO  MAGNA  CHARTA— By  Rrncst    Normud 

into  the  king's  ear.  By  his  side,  with  arms  crossed,  is 
the  grey-bearded  earl  of  Salisbury,  strong,  deter- 
mined. The  prominent  figure  behind  the  king,  to  the 
left,  is  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  In  the  left  foreground 
are  grouped  the  barons,  stoutly  supporting  their  de- 
mands. The  civic  element  is  present  in  the  person 
of  the  grey-bearded  portreve  of  London,  depicted  in 
the  left  foreground."  This  panel  is  one  of  a  series 
inaugurated  by  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  twenty-four  spaces  around  the  am- 
bulatory of  the  interior  of  the  exchange  should  be 
filled  with  as  many  frescoes  illustrative  of  notable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  city. 


GOOD    THOUGHTS 

(By  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon,  born  June  19,  1834) 
Good  thoughts  are  blessed  guests,  and  should  be 

heartily  welcomed,  well  fed,  and  much  sought  after. 

Like  rose-leaves,  they  give  out  a  sweet  smell  if  laid  up 
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in  the  jar  of  memory.  They  can  not  be  too  much  cul- 
tivated; they  are  like  a  crop  which  enriches  the  soil. 
Holy  thoughts  breed  holy  words  and  holy  actions,  and 
are  hopeful  evidences  of  a  renewed  heart. 


MACHIAVELLIANISMS 

(By  NiccoLO  Maciiiavelli,  died  June  22,  1527) 
All  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  should  be  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  general  good  of  the  country. 
In  well-constituted  governments  the  citizens  fear  more 
to  break  their  oaths  than  the  laws;  because  they  es- 
teem the  power  of  God  more  than  that  of  men.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  either  valor  or  anything 
praiseworthy  can  result  from  a  dishonest  education, 
or  an  impure  and  dishonest  mind. 


FAITH 
(By  Cblia  Thaxtbr,  born  June  20,  1836) 
Fain  would  I  hold  my  lamp  of  life  aloft 
Like  yonder  tower  built  high  above  the  reef; 
'  '  Steadfast,  though  tempests  rave  or  winds  blow  soft. 
Clear,'  though  the  sky  dissolve'  iti' tears  of  g:rief. 
For  darkness  passes,  storms  shall  not  abide; 
A  little  patience  and  the  fog  is  past 
After  the  sorrow  of  the  ebbing  tide 
The  singing  flood  returns  in  joy  at  last 
The  night  is  long  and  pain  weighs  heavily, 
But  God  will  hold  his  world  above  despair. 
Look  to  the  East,  where  up  the  lucid  sky 
The  morning  climbs!    The  day  shall  yet  be  fair! 

The  National  University  Organized 
Washington  Correapondence,  New  York  Tritune.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
There  has  been  organized  in  this  city,  without  os- 
tentation, but  with  every  assurance  of  success,  an  in- 
stitution to  realize  the  aims  of  the  founders  of  the 
republic — a  great  national  university,  to  be  situated 
in  the  capital  and  to  supplement  the  educational 
courses  of  all  the  grtaX.  colleges  in  the  land.  These 
colleges  have  entered  heartily  into  the  project,  as 
shown  by  the  presence  of  their  presidents  and  highest 
officers  among  the  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  new 
enterprise,  and  they  have  been  able  to  induce  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  after  relinquishing  the  presidency  of  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
Washington  memorial  institution.  While  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  entirely  independent  of  government  sup- 
port and  control,  its  primary  object  is  to  render  the 
scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  government  in  the 
national  capital  practically  available  for  advanced 
study  and  research,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  individuals  to  this  end  in  the 
use  of  such  resources.  This  is  in  conformity  with  a 
special  act  of  congress,  approved  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  on  March  3,  1901,  which  provides: 

The  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  government 
departments,  the  library  of  congress,  the  national  museum, 
the  zoological  park,  the  bureau  of  ethnology,  the  fish  commis- 
sion, the  botanic  gardens,  and  similar  institutions  hereafter 
established  shall  be  afforded  to  scientific  investigators  and 
to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students  and  graduates  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  several  states  and  territories, 
as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  bureaus 
mentioned  may  prescribe. 

The  movement  leading  to  this  enactment  and  to 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  originated  in  the 
Washington  academy  of  sciences,  composed  of  the 
leading  scientists  connected  with  the  government, 
which  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington memorial  association.  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  cooperation  it  was  agreed  that  the  George  Wash- 


ington memorial  association  undertake  to  secure  a 
suitable  site  and  erect  thereon  a  substantial,  dignified 
building  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington,  and 
that  the  Washington  academy  of  sciences  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  conduct  of  the 
institution  in  the  interest  of  science  and  literature,  and 
that  there  may  be  joined  with  it  in  this  work  the  na- 
tional educational  association,  the  association  of 
American  universities,  and  the  association  of  J^icul- 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  a  private  foundation 
independent  of  government  support  or  control,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  the  scientific  and  other  resources 
of  the  government  for  research;  to  cooperate  with 
universities,  colleges,  and  individuals  in  securing  to 
properly  qualified  persons  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  and  research  now  obtainable  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Washington,  and  not  at  all  elsewhere.  The 
policy,  control,  and  management  are  to  vest  in  a  board 
of  fifteen  trustees,  and  there  is  to  be  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  chiefly  of  the  heiads  of  executive  de-i 
partments,  bureaus,  etc.  ' 

Various  Topics 

ELIOT  MEMORIAL:  A  committee  has  been  organized 
in  South  Natick,  Mass.,  to  work  for  the  establishment  in 
that  village! of  a  memorial  to  John  Eliot,  who  founded  the 
town  250  years  ago.  An  appeal  is  made  to  churches  and 
church  societies  and  to  historical  and  colonial  societies. 

GREEK  WITHOUT  ACCENTS:  The  publication  in 
Berlin  of  the  Greek  text  of  H«mer  without  the  accents 
marked  has  more  significance  than  the  audacious  editor 
imagined,  who  very  likely  was  inspired  by  the  sole  idea  of 
returning  to  the  text  of  ancient  Athens.  It  is  now  a  gener- 
ally admitted  fact  among  the  best  authorities  that  what  the 
modern  instructor  in  Greek  interprets  as  accents  were  origi- 
nally placed  over  letters  simply  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
stress. 

THE  FIRST  GERMAN  ACADEMY  OF  COM- 
MERCE has  just  been  opened  at  Cologne.  The  aim  of  the 
institution  is  to  provide  a  thorough  general  and  commercial 
education,  to  equip  competent  teachers  and  to  g^ve  special 
instruction  to  candidates  for  administrative  and  consular 
posts,  etc.  The  courses  of  lectures  and  studies  include  po- 
litical economy,  law,  the  physical  and  technical  sciences, 
geography,  bookkeeping,  commercial  estimates,  foreign  lan- 
guages, etc.  The  technical  courses  are  intended  particularly 
for  students  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  industrial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

THE  LAETARE  MEDAL:  In  the  presence  of  about 
twenty-five  priests  and  laymen  of  the  Catholic  church,  the 
Hon.  Bourke  Cockran  was  invested  by  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan  with  the  Laetare  medal,  which  is  given  every  year  by  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  to  the  person  who  it 
decides  is  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  layman  of  the 
year  in  America.  Mr.  Cockran  is  the  youngest  man  upon 
whom  the  honor  has  been  conferred.  The  medal  is  called 
the  Laetare  medal  because  the  custom  corresponds  in  this 
country  to  that  followed  by  the  pope  each  year  of  giving 
on  Laetare  Sunday  in  Lent  a  golden  rose  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  woman  in  Europe. 

PROFESSOR  IRA  D.  REMSEN,  who  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  in  1876,  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  chemistry,  was  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees 
to  be  the  president  of  that  institution,  to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  resigned.  Professor  Remsen  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1846,  received  his  degree  of  B.A.  when  nineteen 
years  old  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  two 
years  later  was  made  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  College  «f 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1870,  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  After 
serving  for  a  short  time  as  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Williams  college,  whence 
he  went  to  Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  Remsen  has  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Columbia  university  and  Princeton  university. 
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Geneaia  and  Modern  Knowledge 

TJi*  Bttt  if  Gnmit  in  tht  UfU  o/  Abdtrn 
KnowUtdrt,  By  Elwood  Worcistsii,  D.  D, 
Cloth,  t3.    New  York  :  McClure.  Phillips  &  Co. 

There  is  always  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  great  literary  production  and 
the  interpretation  of  that  production. 
The  one  abides  substantially  the  same 
without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning.  The  other  varies  with  times, 
individuals,  and  interests.  This  import- 
ant distinction  is  often  overlooked, 
and  oftenest  of  all  in  the  case  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  result  is  the  identi- 
fication   of   the    Bible    with    ingenious 


RBV.  JLWOOD  WORCBSTBR '.D.D. 

and  partially  truthful  interpretations 
that  have  caught  the  minds  of  men  and 
held  them  so  long  that  they  have  the 
sanction  and  force  of  antiquity.  And 
in  the  course  of  events,  with  its 
threshing  and  sifting,  when  any  of 
these  venerable  theories  are  called 
upon  to  bear  the  test  of  critical 
examination,  and  rejection,  or  read- 
justment, good  people  are  shocked  and 
fear  that  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
are  being  swept  away.  They  think 
that  all  who  move  in  this  direction  are 
enemies  of  the  faith.  Many  of  them 
are,  but  many  of  them  are  not.  Their 
very  loyalty  to  the  word,  and  their 
clear  perception  of  imminent  danger 
lead  them  to  reexamine  their  posi- 
tions, discover  all  their  weak  points, 
and  make  them  secure  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  This  view  is  the 
only  tenable  one,  and  the  great  con- 
cern of  all  Christians  is  to  know  that 
there  are  devout  men  of  thorough 
scholarship  who  are  open  to  all  new 
truth,  but  equally  set  for  the  defense 
of  old  truth. 
These  observations  have   been   sug- 


gested by  the  reading  of  Dr  Wor- 
cester's book.  Whatever  conclusions 
one  may  reach  concerning  the  teach- 
ings of  this  book,  he  may  be  assured 
that  its  author  is  a  painstaking  and 
reverent  student  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
has  conscientiously  tried  to  learn  all 
that  the  newest  criticism  has  to  teach 
and  express  it  in  a  simple  way,  so  that 
all  persons  of  average  intelligence  may 
know  just  what  he  problems  in  Gene- 
sis are  and  how  the  learned  have  tried 
to  solve  these  problems.  He  does  not 
claim  threat  scholarship  f  r  himself, 
but  he  does  know  how  to  popularize 
the  results  of  scholarship. 

Those  who  have  confused  the  Bible 
with  Biblical  interpretation  will  be 
grreatly  alarmed  at  Dr.  Worcester's 
analysis  of  Genesis,  and  at  his  finding 
not  one  author,  but  at  least  three;  at 
his  constantly  reducing  what  they  had 
supposed  to  be  sober  history  to  alle- 
gory, which  none  the  less  has  its  great 
lessons.  But  if  they  patiently  follow 
him  through  they  may  be  assured  at 
the  end  to  find  that  his  own  faith  in 
the  divine  inspiration,  and  the  incom- 
parable dignity  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
grown  through  every  chapter. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  large  and 
important  place  in  general  literature 
for  books  of  this  kind.  The  masses  of 
intelligent  people  greatly  need  en- 
lightenment on  these  momentous 
themes.  We  bespeak  for  Dr.  Wor- 
cester's work  a  wide  and  thoughtful 
readmg.  .  J.  W.  M. 

4* 

Municipal   Improvement 

Th4  tm^r0BtmnU  of  T^amt  mnd  Cititt,  By  Charles 
MuLFORD  RoBiHSOH.  Cloth,  pp.  309.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  standpoint  from  which  Mr.  Rob- 
inson considers  practical  ways  and 
means  for  improving  urban  centers  of 
population  is  that  of  the  artist.  Munici- 
pal beauty  is  to  him  the  prime  consid- 
eration. Streets,  parks,  boulevards, 
waterfronts,  playgrounds  are  more  than 
avenues  of  commerce,  or  openings  to 
let  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  they 
are  means  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
aesthetic  sense  and  the  development  of 
artistic  perception  in  the  community. 
Site,  street  plan,  paving  and  lighting, 
transportation  systems,  municipal  ar- 
chitecture are  all  made  to  minister  to 
the  great  end  of  civic  beauty. 

As  a  member  of  the  architectural 
league  of  America's  national  commit- 
tee on  municipal  improvements  he  has 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe 
the  efforts,  both  here  and  abroad,  to 
make  cities  more  attractive  and  habit- 


able. Everywhere  the  ecoromic  has 
been  the  determining  element  in  loca- 
tion, but  in  Europe  artistic  considera- 
tions have  entered  in  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  America,  and  a  more  spe- 
cific attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  ont 
the  ground  plan  on  attractive  lines. 
Paris,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and  Berlin 
have  been  almost  made  over  in  the  last 
half  century  with  this  in  view.  Radiat- 
ing boulevards  with  drives  encircling 
the  city  are  a  great  improvement  over 
the  simple  and  monotonous  gridiron 
plan  witii  occasional  squares  so  com- 
mon here.  Chicago  promises  a  relief 
with  her  system  of  parks  and  drives 
from  Jackson  park  on  the  south,  ex- 
tending around  the  city  on  the  west, 
and  ending  in  the  beautiful  Sheridan 
road  on  the  north.  New  York  has  the 
Speedway  and  Riverside  drive  with  a 
promised  connection  with  Lafayette 
boulevard  making  a  masrnificent  drive 
along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  from 
Seventy-second  street  to  Spuyten 
Duyvil. 

The  water  front  in  New  York  pre- 
sents endless  possibilities  but  as  yet 
little  has  been  done.  The  ocean  liners 
tie  up  at  unsightly  wooden  piers  and 
the  traveler  steps  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  the  squalor  and  clamor  of 
West  street.  Liverpool  has  much  the 
same  problem  as  New  York  and  has 
done  little  more  toward  solving  it. 
The  Thames  embankment  is  beginning 
to  realize  some  of  its  artistic  possibili- 
ties, but  it  is  in  Paris  that  one  sees 
fully  what  can  J^e  done  with  a  water- 
front. The  stone  quays  along  the  river 
Seine  have  become  the  city's  greatest 
promenade  without  in  the  least  de- 
stroying the  river's  commercial  use- 
fulness. 

Public  buildings  offer  a  fruitful  field 
for  the  municipal  artist.  Hitherto, 
American  cities  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  cost  of  such  structures— 
which  might  or  might  not  be  worth 
all  that  was  paid  for  them — rather  than 
in  their  beauty  or  impressiveness.  A 
beautiful  city  hall  loses  half  of  its  ef- 
fect if  it  is  hemmed  in  by  tall  ofiice 
buildings  that  make  it  invisible  half  a 
block  away.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
wide  open  space  or  on  a  height  so  that 
a  commanding  outlook  or  a  pleasing 
approach  may  add  to  the  beatfty  of  the 
building. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  improve- 
ments which  Mr.  Robinson  advocates 
will  come  in  time,  but  delay  in  such  a ' 
case  is  costly  and  makes  the  final 
accomplishment  more  difficult.  We 
should  not  be  content  to  wait  for  the 
evolution  of  a  civic  conscience  or  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  that  shall 
finally  demand  these  things.  Given 
the  beauty  of  plan  and  building  and  all 
the  changes  that  Mr.  Robinson  pro- 
poses, and  the  appreciation  and  ctvic 
aesthetic  sense  will  follow.  If  the  city 
fathers  of  many  American  cities  that 
might  be  named  would  read  Mr. 
Robinson's  book  and  lay  his  injunc- 
tions sincerely  to  their  souls,  a  new 
future  would  dawn  for  the  cities  under 
their   care.  A.  B. 
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The  Arrows  of  the  Almighty 

Tlu  Arrimt  of  tki  Almithif.  By  OwenJohnbom. 
Clolb,  pp.  405,  (••50,  New  York  :  Macmillan 
Co. 

Mr.  Johnson  discloses  many  qualities 
which  p/omise  exceedingly  well  for  the 
future.  He  has  a  true  dramatic  per- 
ception, a  pure  and  unspoiled  emotional 
instinci  a  rapidity  and  clarity  of  draw- 
ing that  flames  forth  rich  and  clear,  and 
an  excellent  power  of  elaboration.  His 
portraiture  is  unusually  vivid  and  real 
and  detaches  itself  sharply  from  the 
web  of  the  story.  The  dramatic  power 
of  the  author  has  led  him  truly,  and 
whether  we  take  Emily  Orkney  at  her 
first  ball  or  find  her  in  her  rose-garden, 
or  view  Harry  Gaunt  and  his  friends 
gambling  in  the  great  hall  at  Windrift, 
the  picture  is  constantly  faithful.  The 
elements  of  the  narrative  are  never 
overbalanced,  and  motive  and  action, 
cause  and  effect,  temperament  and  con- 
duct,  are  always  accurate  in  their  evolu- 
tion. 

The  story  opens  with  a  portrait  of 
Emily  Orkney,  trim,  happy,  proud, 
graceful,  delightful — a  Dresden  figure. 
She  makes  her  d^but  and  her  reception, 
with  the  flavor  of  old  roses  and  the 
light  of  a  bygone  age,  might  be  a  re- 
-tum  to  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  reign  of 
the  Georges,  for  Meredith  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  "Cloe"  days  has  not  eclipsed 
the  scene.  She  at  lengths  meets  Harry 
Gaunt,  a  man  of  parts  as  well  as  vices. 
After  a  short  acqaintance,  they  are  mar- 
ried and  move  to  Windrift,  the  estate  of 
the  Orkneys,  where  the  husband's  vices 
deepen.  Their  one  child  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mother,  and  when  he  goes 
away  to  school,  the  spring  snaps  and  a 
life  of  unusual  beauty  passes  away. 

John,  the  child,  goes  to  Yale  after  his 
mother's  death  and  returns  after  two 
years  to  find  his  father  reduced  almost 
to  imbecility.  A  slight  love  affair  here 
intervenes,  a  cast  of  fate  in  the  plot 
which  might  have  led  to  great  results, 
but  was  soon  lost  and  flames  up  later 
only  to  disclose  a  tragedy.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  father  dies,  and  the  boy  finds 
he  has  been  despoiled  of  his  patrimony 
by  a  faithless  friend.  Leaving  his  birth- 
place, John  engages  in  business  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  meets  with  success. 
While  there  he  meets  Marjory  Wingate, 
who  afterwards  becomes  his  bride. 
Marjory  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  charac- 
ter in  the  book,  and  while  she  has  not 
the  force  and  strength  of  Emily  Orkney, 
Marjory  is  the  more  human  and  per- 
haps natural  portrayal. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  necessi- 
tates a  hurried  marriage,  and  Gaunt  en- 
ters the  union  army.  The  war  ending, 
he  fights  again  the  moral  battles  which 
have  characterized  his  youth  and  which 
might  be  said  to  be  the  dominant  note 
of  the  book,  and  achieves  a  victory  amid 
tragedy,  a  life  out  of  spiritual  death. 

The  book  is  strong,  the  characters 
well  drawn  and  in  themselves  of  unusu- 
al interest,  and  while  at  times  a  trifle 
prolix,  the  events  are  arranged  in  cor- 
rect and  even  sequence,  and  the  interest 
is  always  demanded.  The  real  spring 
of  the  story  is  never  turbid. 

C.  C.  M. 


Briefer  Notice* 

"My  Lady  of  Orange,"  by  H.  C  Bai- 
ley, is  placed  in  the  times  of  William  of 
Nassau,    when   the  Spanish  Alva   had 
practically  overrun  Holland.    The  chief 
personage,    John    Newstead,    fights    at 
first  for  pay  and  the  welfare  of  his  free- 
lances, but  wlien  the  lady  appears  he 
learns  a  higher  motive  for  warfare  and 
battles  for  a  cause  and  then  for  human- 
ity.   Written  apparently  with  a  view  to 
dramatization,  the  book  is  free  from  in- 
terloping   description    and    discussion, 
and  gets    to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
quickly  and  vividly.    The  narrative  is 
carefully    brusque,    but    the    laugh    at 
death  and  danger  is  never  absurd.    Tlie 
author  writes  not  of  what  men  said,  but 
of  what  they  did,  and  he  does  it  with  a 
sprightly  energy  and  a  quick  sweep  that 
infuses  fire  into  the  action  and  brings 
the  conclusion  charging  along  at  an  ex- 
hilarating pace.    (Cloth,  pp.  249,  $1.50. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  of  "Dodo"  fame, 
has  written  a   marvelous  modem  ro- 
mance, full  of  dead  men's  curses,  secret 
panels,  and  underground  passages.  The 
hero  escapes  nine  deaths  cunningly  de- 
vised by  a  villainous  old  uncle  who 
wears  the  mask  of  a  saint  and  martyr. 
We  should  not  speak  too  harshly  of  the 
old  gentlemen,  however,  for  he  was  not 
a  free  moral  agent, — a  dead  man's  hand 
guided  his  own  I    Both  he  and  his  nine- 
lived  nephew  were  under  the  spell  of  a 
magic  cup  known  as  the  Luck  of  the 
Vails — all  this  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1901.     The  story  is  especially  recom- 
mended as  a  hot-weather  romance;   we 
can  think  of  no  temperature  at  which 
it  could  be  read  without  shivers.   ("The 
Luck  of  the  Vails."     Cloth,  pp.  446, 
$1.50.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
The  fourth  volume  in  the  series  of 
"Stories   of  Modern  American   Life," 
published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros., 
is   "A   Victim   of   Circumstances,"   by 
Geraldine  Anthony.     The  book  deals 
altogether  with  members  of  New  York 
"high  society,"  and  is  successful  in  that 
its  pictures  are  real  and  true  in  every 
detail.      Whether    or    not    the    book 
pleases  will  depend  upon  the  reader's 
interest  in  an  absolutely  fictitious  life, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  in- 
terest  is    quite    general    even    among 
those  who  do  not  aspire  to  become 
members  of  the  400.     (Cloth,  $1.50.) 

"The  Woman's  Book  of  Sports,"  by 
J.  Parmly  Paret,  is  a  practical  guide  to 
physical  development  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation. It  contains  chapters  on  golf, 
tennis,  boating,  swimming,  bicycling, 
football,  physical  exercise  and  develop- 
ment, and  men's  sports — ^football,  base- 
ball, yachting,  rowing,  and  athletics — 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view.  The 
author  writes,  as  he  should,  largely  for 
the  beginner  who  wishes  to  begin 
rightly.  And  with  all  womankind  "go- 
ing in"  for  sports  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  need  of  such  a  book. 
(Cloth,  pp.  167,  $1.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co..  New  York.) 

There  is  exceptional  merit  in  "Lab- 
oratory and  Pulpit,"  being  the  "Gay 
Lectures"  for  1900,  by  William  L.  Po- 


teat.  The  booklet  is  a  mine  of  knowl- 
edge, discloses  the  rational  attitude 
which  the  clergyman  should  hold  to- 
ward science,  and  shows  how  biology 
in  no  sense  inhibits  the  scope  of  re- 
ligion, but  supplements  it.  (Cloth.  50 
cents.  American  Baptist  Pub.  Society, 
Philadelphia.) 

"The  Luck  of  a  Lowland  Laddie,"  by 
May  Crommelin,  is  a  clever  and  thrill- 
ing story.  The  Loilland  Laddie  being 
the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  has 
many  gifts,  not  the  least  among  which 
are  clairvoyance,  ability  to  find  hidden 
treasure,  and  to  commune  with  the  de- 
parted, whidi  powers  make  good  ma- 
terial of  whidi  to  weave  a  tale.  (Cloth, 
$1.25.  F.  M.  Buckles  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  "In  Love  and  Truth,"  by  Aniu 
Clay  Munoz,  the  purpose  is  to  attack 
Christian  Science  and  similar  sects. 
The  author  handles  her  subject  with 
considerable  skill,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  healer,  Samuel  Seele,  is  sufficiently 
gridual  and  natural  to  prove  the  au- 
thor's willingness  to  justly  depict  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  (Cloth,  |i. 
The  Abbey  Press,  New  York.) 

"The  Pronunciation  of  10,000  Proper 
Names,"  by  Mary  Stuart  Mackey  and 
Maryette  Goodwin  Mackey,  is  an  excel- 
lent compilation,  thorough  and  authori- 
tative. In  addition  to  the  matter  indi- 
cated by  the  title,  there  is  a  g^ide  to 
pronunciations  in  French,  (jerman,  and 
Spanish  words  having  no  equivalent  in 
English.  (Goth,  pp.  294,  $1.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

"The  Son  of  Amram,"  by  G.  Monroe 
Royce,  is  "an  attempt,  in  the  form  of 
fiction,  at  a  true  and  complete  account 
of  Moses  and  the  beginnings  of  IsraeL" 
The  author  uses  the  background  and 
scenery  of  George  Ebers,  but  the  book; 
while  possessing  the  flavor,  in  no  sense 
has  the  merit,  of  Ebers's  work,  and  the 
interest  is  diluted  by  Biblical  criticism. 
(Goth,  pp.  324,  I1.50.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.)      
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The  Country 

I  love  the  countiy.  All  of  our  push- 
ing,  aggressive  great  men  come  from 
the  country,  and  leave  it  pleasant.  Of 
course,  the  country  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. If  you  want  anything  in  the 
country  you  will  not  get  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  thing  you  wtU.  want  if 
you-.get  to  the  country  on  a  lonely  day 
will  be  to  get  out  of  it.  'You  can 
hardly  escape.  The  railroad  is  far 
away,  and  the  time-table  shows  that 
all  the  magrnificent  trains  on  the  cele- 
brated Buffet  route  stop  at  your  sta- 
tion at  aq  hour  marked  ( ).    For 

practical  purposes  of  transportation 
you  might  as  well  trade  your  time- 
table for  an  astronomical  almanac, 
and  study  the  perigees  of  the  moon. 
It  is  only  the  Podville  accommodation 
that  stops  at  your  station,  and  that 
stops  at  S:li  A.if.  In  the  rural  mind 
railroads  are  always  associated  with 
lack  of  sleep. 

It  is  certainly  a  bad  sign  to  want 
anything  in  the  country.  If  you  want 
some  collars  you  will  get  a  .weird  pat- 
tern that  you  remember  having  seen  in 
a  former  life.  If  you  want  toba|Cco 
you  will  get  tan  bark  and  molasses. 
If  you  ask  the  storekeeper  for  writing 
paper  he  will  gracefully  hand  out  one 
sheet  of  paper  and  one  envelope. 
The  paper  will  be  the  blue-lined  note, 
which  was  a  new  wrinkle  in  the  Egyp- 
tian court  when  the  populace  was  still 
writing  love-letters  on  bricks.  If  you 
want  anything  else  (except,  of  course, 
rubber  boots,  pearl  cu£F-buttons,  hick- 
ory dress  shirts  and  mastodon  over- 
alls) you  will  not  get  it  at  all. 

A  beautiful  thing  about  the  country 
is  that  no  one  knows  what  time  it  is. 
They  do  not  even  know  what  time  it 
will  be.  Excepting  the  hired  man,  no 
one  cares.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
amidst  the  general  indifference,  the 
hired  man,  like  the  rapt  and  world-free 
astronomer,  maintains  his  constant  in- 
terest in  the  exact  admeasurement  of 
time?  You  can  tell  a  hired  man  in 
the  country  by  the  ease  and  finish  with 
which  he  traverses  his  head  upon  his 
neck  in  taking  observations  of  the  sun. 
Of  course  the  people  keep  clocks  and 
wind  them,  and  all  that,  but  it  is  a 
mere  empty  form  and  ritual.  They  eat 
when  meals  are  ready,  go  to  bed  when 
they  prefer  it  to  staying  up,  and  when 
it  comes  to  nice  calculations  of  time 
in  taking  the  Podville  accommoda- 
tion, they  simply  pull  -themselves  out 
of  bed  at  the  deadliest  hour  of  the 
night,  feed  the  horses  ""by  lantern- 
light,  get  a  bully  hot  breakfast,  hoist 


in  the  trunks,  grab  a  valise,  kiss  every- 
body all  around  and  ride  away,  holler- 
ing back  good-by  in  the  tirilight — 
Puck. 

Back  Action  Philoaophy 
When  I  muse  on  Pierpont  Morgan, 

And  his  trust, 
I  reflect  that,  aft;er  all,  he's 
Made  of  dust. 
And  will  turn  to  dust  again — 
Which  is  natural,  but  then 
I  should  like  to  be  Pierp,  Morgan 
With  his  dust 

When  I  think  of  Albert  Edward 

With  his  throne. 
To  comment  upon  his  worries 
I  am  prone; 
And  I  cite  the  restless  bed. 
And  uneasy  royal  head. 
But — I'd  like  to  lose  some  slumber 
On  a  throne. 

It  is  easy,  very  easy, 

"To  observe. 
How  one's  philosophic  notions 
Strike  a  curve. 
Gold  and  glory  are  not  all, 
But  we  listen  for  their  call. 
To  decline   such  things  we  haven't 
Got  the  nerve. 

— Baltimore  America*. 

A  Reason  for  Reform 

A  fervid  disciple  of  little  Robert 
Reed,  who  had  been  making  the  wel- 
kin ring  with  his  denunciations  of 
nicotine,  dwelling  with  particular  fero- 
city upon  the  baneful  effects  of  tobac- 
co upon  the  health,  was  interrupted  at 
last  by  a  hard-visaged,  wiry  old  fellow 
who  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say!" 
thundered  the  orator.  "You  are  eigh- 
ty-seven years  old — " 

"Ninety-five!"  put  in  the  man. 

"You  are  ninety-five  years  old! 
"You've  smoked  before  breakfast  all 
your  life!  You  feel  as  young  and  well 
as  you  felt  fifty  years  ago!  Am  I 
right?"  The  man  nodded. 

"Well,  if  you  keep  on  this  way" — 
and  here  the  orator's  voice  was  like 
unto  the  roar  of  a  cataract — "you'll 
never  die,  and  unless  you  die  you  can't 
get  your  name  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  I" 

This  point  of  view  seemed  quite  new 
to  the  old  man,  for  he  dazedly  sank 
back  into  his  seat  without  another 
word,  while  the  audience  tumultuously 
applauded  his  discomfiture. 

— P.  R.  Benson,  in  Harper's  Monthly. 


The  Voice  of  Matrlmoay^ 

Two  souls 

With  but  a  single  tiiought. 

Two  hearts 

That  beat  as 

One; 

This  is  my  biographic  sketch 

Which  those  may  read 

Who  run. 

I'll  admit  I'm  pretty  hard  sledding 

At  times, 

And  some  folks  don't  find  me 

To  be 

All  their  fancy  had  painted. 

But  I'm  not  in 

The  paint  and  fancy  supply  business, 
nd  shouldn't  be  held  responsible, 
t  people  think  I'm  an  umbrella 

That  fits  anything 

I'm  put  up  over, 

They'll  be  mistaken. 

That's  all. 
.  I  am  what  I  am, 
"And  I  can't  be  any  ammer 

Than  I  am. 

So  there. 

If  people  aren't  willing 

To  risk  something 

For  big  winnings, 

They'd  better  pass  me 

And  hunt  for  trouble 

Somewhere  else. 

There's  plenty  of  it. 

Without  banging  away  at  me 

Every  time  they  drop  a  cog. 

I  can  be  the  greatest  happiness 

Or  the  greatest  misery 

On  earth. 

According  to  how  I'm  managed; 

And  when  people  take  me 

For  the  money  that's  in  it, 

I  make  them  earn  all  they  get, 

You  bet. 

All  the  same,  I'm  a  good  thing; 

But  being  so  good, 

I  don't  quite  understand 

Why  they  won't  have  me  in  heaven. 

Do  you? 
— W.    J.    Laupton,    in    Evtrybod^t 

Magazine. 

The  Copyrighted  Cupid 
Though,  of  yore,  the  lovesick  poet. 

Starving  in  a  Grub  street  attic. 
Used  to  "O."  "Alack,"  and  "Lo"  it 

Through  a  stanza  quite  ecstatic; 
Used  to  send  it  to  his  dear  in 

An  epistle  as  impassioned, 
Hoping  happiness  was  near  in 

Phraseology   old-fashioned; 
Used  to  die  and  leave  her  then 
With  these  passions  of  her  pen 
To  be  printed  in  his  poems  under  head 
of  "ist  Appen." 

Now  the  publishers  are  buying 

Letters  of  an  "unknown"  lover. 
Whom  the  reading  world  is  trying 

Diligently  to  discover 
(At  $1.12  a  trial) 

Through  the  haze  of  contradictions 
Of  the  publisher's  denial 

Of  the  publisher's  own  fictions; 
And  the  author  and  his  love. 
Quite  unlike  the  pair  above. 
Have  been  wedded  on  their  letters  and 
the  royalties  thereof. 

— H.  J.  O'HiGGiNS,  in  the  Commtr- 
cial  Advertiser. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  10 

Domestic. — ^An  American  cruiser  has 
been  ordered  to  Korea  to  look  after 
American  interests  in  any  troubles  that 
may  arise  over  the  Korean  goyem- 
ment's  action,  vtrhich  led  to  the  dismissal 
and  subsequent  restoration  to  office  of 
director  general  of  Korean  customs, 
McLeavy  Brown.... In  the  ambuscade 
at  Lipa,  in  southern  Luzon,  besides 
Lieutenant  Anton  Springer,  of  the 
Twenty-first  regiment.  Lieutenant  Wal- 
ter H.  Lee,  of  the  Engineers,  was 
killed....  Mrs.  McKinley's  physicians 
reported  a  slow  but  steady  improvement 
in  her  condition. 

Foreign. — ^The  special  embassy  from 
the  sultan  of  Morocco  was  received  by 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  at 
St.  James's  palace,  London Ex- 
President  Kruger  and  Dr.  Leyds  ar- 
rived at  The  Hague,  where  a  conference 
of  Boer  agents  will  be  held  to  receive  a 
message  brought  by  Mrs.  Botha  from 

her  husband The  day's  death  roll  in 

England  included  the  names  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant,  Robert  W.  Buchanan,  and 

Baron  Wantage Count  von  Walder- 

see  arrived  at  Tokio. 

TUESDAY,    JUNE    II 

Domestic— President  McKinley  is- 
sued a  signed  statement  announcing  his 
determination  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term  under  any  circumstances, 
and  expressing  regret  for  suggestions 
that  have  been  made In  the  court- 
martial  trial  at  Manila  of  officers  ac- 
cused of  accepting  bribes  and  permitting 
trade  with  insurgents  through  closed 
ports  of  the  islands,  Surgeon  Welch 
confessed,  implicating  other  officers  and 
offering 'to  restore  part  of  the  spoils. 
. . .  Sixteen  lives  were  lost  in  the  mine 
disaster  at  Port  Royal,  Penn.,  where 
explosions  occurred  when  a  score  of 
men  were  underground.. .  .The  south- 
ern industrial  convention  was  opened 
in  Philadelphia  with  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses; it  will  last  four  days Will- 
iam J.  Sanford,  governor  of  Alabama, 
died  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  W.  S.  Jenks,  president 
of  the  state  senate In  the  interna- 
tional trap  shoot  at  London  the  Amer- 
ican team  obtained  a  total  score  of  866, 
against  801  for  the  British  team. 

Foreign.— The  South  African  com- 
mission on  concessions  reported  that 
the  British  government  was  not  bound 
by  the  contracts  of  the  Boer  states  with 
concessionaires,  and  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  dynamite  and. railway 
concessions.  .  .  .The  queen  regent 
opened  the  Spanish  cortes  with  her 
last  speech  from  the  throne,  the  re- 
gency expiring  next  year. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13 

Domestic.  —  The  Cuban  constitu- 
tional convention  voted  16  to  11  to  ac- 
cept    the    Piatt    amendment    without 

qualification The    battleship    Illinois 

i^ade  an  average  of  17.31  knots  per 
hour  on  her  speed  trial,  off  Cape  Ann, 
breaking  all  records  for  American  bat- 
tleships and  the  world's  record  for 
battleships  of  her  size. 

Foreign. — Special  despatches  from 
Warsaw  to  Berlin  tell  of  the  arrest  of 
numerous  prominent  Poles  including 
Niewiedomski,  for  political  reasons. 
The  German  battleship  Zaehringen  was 
launched  at  Kiel,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany;  by  ai  acci- 
dent previous  to  the  launching  two 
men  were  killed. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  I3 

Domestic. — John  Wanamaker  urged 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  to  veto  the 
grants  of  street  railway  franchises,  and 
said  he  would  give  $2,500,000  to  the 
city  for  the  privileges;    his  offer  was 

disregarded Army    officers    at    San 

Francisco  say  that  the  alleged  exten- 
sive frauds  discovered  there  consist 
of  the  sale  of  clothing  by  soldiers,  and 
that  no  officers  are  involved  in  them. 

Foreign. — ^The  business  world  of 
London  was  surprised  by  a  reduction 
of  the  bank  rate  from  354  to  3  per  cent; 
it  started  rumors  of  fresh  peace  nego- 
tiations,   which   were    denied   by    Mr. 

Balfour  in  the  house  of  commons 

Sir  David  Barbour,  government  finan- 
cial expert  in  South  Africa,  has  made 
a  report  recommending  that  the  mines 
of  the  Transvaal  be  taxed  £450,000 
yearly  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
war;  German  shareholders  will  protest 
against  the  expected  confiscation  of 
the  Netherlands  railway  in  South  Afri- 
ca by  the  British  government. 

FRIDAY,    JUNE    14 

Domestic. — More  insurgents  in  Lu- 
zon have  surrendered,  and  Cailles  has 
expressed  his  intention  to  deliver  arms 

to    General    Sumner The    Leyland 

line    steamer    Assyrian,     which     went 


ashore  at  Cape  Race,  and  a  tug  which 
went  to  her  assistance  have  become 
wrecks;  the  crews  were  saved Sec- 
retary Long  appointed  a  board  of  offi- 
cers to  locate  a  naval  station  in  Puer- 
to Rico.... Two  disasters  occurred  in 
New  York  harbor:  there  was  a  col- 
lision between  the  crowded  ferryboat 
NortkAeld,  of  the  Staten  Island  line, 
and  the  ferryboat  ttauck  Chunk,  and 
the  former,  after  drifting  up  the  East 
river,  sank;  the  transport  Ingalls  listed 
in  her  dock  at  the  Erie  basin,  where 
she  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  one 
man  was  killed  and  about  thirty-five 
were  hurt;  the  vessel  was  badly  dam- 
aged. 

Foreign. — ^The  joint  committee  of 
the  horses  of  parliament  is  obstructing 
the  passage  of  •rapid  transit  bills....  A 
statement  was  made  by  Signor  Prinetti, 
the  Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 

on  the  country's  policy A  &»  at:  St 

Petersburg  destroyed  a  cruiser,  other 
ships,  yiers,  and  supplies,  and  caused 
a  loss  of  twelve  lives. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  IS 

Domestic— The  United  States  Phil- 
ippine commission  appointed  seven  su- 
preme   court   judges,    Arellano    being 

named   chief  justice The   president 

reappointed  Miguel  A.  Otero  governor 
of  New  Mexico.. .  .Senator  Piatt  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the  United 
States  senate  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term. 

Foreign. — General  Elliot's  column 
engaged  De  Wet's  force  near  Vrede, 
and  a  fierce  fight  took  place,  British 
and  Boers  losing  heavily;  the  British 
captured  many  prisoners  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies The  interna- 
tional arbitration  and  peace  association 
has  sent  a  circular  to  leading  British 
and  American  lawyers,  asking  for 
opinions  on  the  present  rules  of  war- 
fare. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE   16 

Domestic — Representatives  of  Gen- 
eral Cailles  have  signed  terms  of  sur- 
render; it  is  thought  that  the  Filipino 
leader's  force  consists  of  more  than  five 
hundred  men.... Senator  Allison,  of 
Iowa,  said  he  was  too  old  to  be  a 
presidential  candidate  in  1904,  and 
named  Governor  Shaw  as  a  suitable 
nominee . 

Foreign. — ^Two  hundred  men  of  the 
Victorian  mounted  rifles  were  captured 
after  a  sharp  fight  by  Boers  south  of 
Middleburg;      eighteen     British     were 

killed    and     forty-two     wounded A 

statue  of  Bismarck  was  unveiled  at 
Berlin;  Count  von  Bijlow  made  the 
principal    address. 
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BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 


The  BnainesB  Sitnation 

■od  Coadenced  for  Pumjc  OriHiOH 


TBE    GENERAL    SITUATION   - 
Dwm'i  Knitm,  New  York,  June  15 

Confitmation  by  the  ag^ricultural  bu- 
reau of  recent  private  estimates  of  the 
wheat  crop  has  given,  to  business  a 
tone  of  greater  confidence.  Retail 
operations  both  east  and  west  are 
larger  and  distribution  of  merchandise 
by  the  wholesale  trade  is  increasing  in 
dry  goods  and  boots  and  shoes.  A 
slightly  easier  market  in  iron  reflects 
conditions  noticed  for  several  weeks 
past  The  labor  situation  is  gradually 
mending,  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  in  some  directions  manufac- 
turers would  be  glad  of  a  temporary 
diutdown  of  works.  Railroad  earnings 
for  the  first  week  of  June  show  16.3 
per  cent  gain  over  last  year,  and  ao.o 
per  cent  over  1899. 

BrudttmTi,  New  York,  June  15 

Reports  show  a  further  improvement 
in  the  volume  and  tone  of  distributive 
trade,  which  had  its  inception  in  better 
weather  and  crop  conditions.  Follow- 
ing the  check  given  to  the  crop-dam- 
age enthusiasts  by  the  June  crop  re- 
port, which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
other  than  brilliant  for  wheat,  come 
assurances  that  the  conditions  on  June 
I,  good  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  have 
been  further  improved.  What  is  true 
of  the  smaller  cereab  is  also  largely 
the  case  as  to  corn,  though  the  latter 
is  backward  and  needs  warmth.  Cct* 
ton-crop  prospects  have  likewise  been 
improved,  though  the  low  condition  is 
apt  to  offset  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
increase  in  acreage. 

IRON  AND   STEEL 

The  feature  in  iron  and  steel  is  the 
enlarged  demand  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  Pittsburg  for  July  and  August 
delivery,  with  reports  that  the  largest 
interest,  the  United  States  Steel  cor- 
poration, is  buying  heavily  in  the  open 
market.  In  finished  lines  the  feature 
is  the  enlarged  inquiry  and  demand 
for  bars  and  plates  at  Chicago,  and  the 
advance  of  %2  per  ton  noted  on  the 
latter.  After  a  long  absence  ag:ricul- 
tural  implement  manufacturers  are  in 
the  market  for  some  good  sized  lots. 
Wire  and  wire  goods  are  in  heavy  de- 
mand, and  (deliveries  are  behindhand. 
Machinery  manufacturers  are  cautious 
as  to  contracting  ahead,  in  view  of 
strike  uncertainties.  Talk  of  possible 
new  competition  in  steel-rail  making  is 
heard,  but  surface  indications  are 
against  that.  Some  independent  com- 
petition in  wire  making  is  predicted  at 
Pittsburg. 


COTTON   AND  WOOL 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rtttrd.  June  15 

Cotton  prices  have  declined  and  re- 
covered ^  of  a  cent  per  pound  as  a 
result  of  speculation  and  variable  crop 
advices,  b'  .  the  crop  situation  as  a 
whole  has  mproved,  and  there  is  very 
little  activ  .y  in  the  trade.  Manchester 
advices  have  been  more  encoi^raging, 
and  there  has  been  fair  buying  for  ex- 
port; but  domestic  spinners  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  conservatively  for 
actual  wants.  The  cotton  goods  trade 
is  still  unsatisfactory,  but  it  shows  im- 
provement as  contrasted  with  recent 
conditions.  The  export  demand  has 
led  to  advances  of  }i  to  ^  of  a  cent 
per  yard  in  some  makes  of  brown 
goods. 

The  wool  trade  is  very  quiet  Man- 
ufacturers appear  to  be  in  no  urgent 
need  of  fresh  supplies,  and  a  awaiting 
a  concentration  of  larger  stocks  of  new 
wools  in  the  seaboard  markets.  In- 
terior prices  are  firm,  and  in  many 
cases  above  the  parity  with  ruling 
quotations  in  the  eastern  distributing 
centers.  The  woolen  goods  trade 
shows  further  improvement  and  prices 
of  some  of  the  more  staple  lines,  the 
production  of  which  is  well  sold  ahead, 
have  been  advanced  5  per  cent;  but 
the  general  range  of  values  is  un- 
changed. The  situation  and  outlook, 
however,  are  more  encouraging  to 
manufacturers  than  at  any  previous 
time  this  seasor. 

WHEAT   AND   OORN 

Wheat  prices  have  declined  2^  to  3 
cents  per  bushel.  A  very  favorable 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  was  dis- 
closed by  the  government  report  for 
June,-  and  the  weather  since  the  date 
of  the  department's  investigations  has 
further  improved  the  prospect  for  a 
bumper  yield  of  both  winter  and  spring 
wheat.  There  has  been  a  steady  mod- 
erate demand  for  wheat  for  export,  and 
fair  sales  have  been  made  for  ship- 
ment from  gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  dur- 
ing July,  August,  and  September. 
Visible  stocks  are  decreasing,  although 
the  interior  movement  continues  lib- 
eral. Crop  conditions  are  favorable  in 
Russia  and  France,  but  backward  in 
England,  and  poor  in  Germany. 

Corn  prices  have  receded  J4  to  I  cent 
per  bushel  owing  to  improved  crop 
prospects,  liberal  interior  receipts,  large 
exports  of  an  excellent  quality  of  maize 
from  Argentina,  and  only  a  moderate 
demand  from  shippers.  A  hardening 
tendency  in  the  ocean  grain  freight 
market  is  more  attributable  to  the  en- 
larged demand  for  wheat  than  to  for- 
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and  for  wedding  gifts.  The  quali- 
ties most  sought  after  are  individ- 
uality combined  with  beauty.  These 
qualities  are  distinctive  of 
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R.ook^vood    Pottery, 

Cincinnati. 


'Under  blue  Italian 


SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 


This  wonderful  Califomta  valley  has 
less  than  a  million  inhabitants  but  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  Italy,  which  is  nearly 
thirty-three  millions.  It  is  similar  in 
climate  and  productions  to  Italy,  and 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  richest 
sections  in  the  world.  The  best  way 
to  reach  it  from  the  East  is  by  the 

NEV  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections,  and  it  af&rds 
remarkable  inducements  tor  persons 
desiring  to  live  in  a  pure,  healthful 
atmosphere  and  upon  a  most  produc- 
tive soil. 


A  copy  or  the  40-pHffe  lUanriited  Oatalogne  of 
the  *'Kour- Trade  Berieii. '  New  York  Central's 
hooki  of  travel  and  edncatioo,  vili  be  seot  ITee, 
poHt-paid.to  any  wIdreMLon  reeelptofapoetaee 
utaixip,  bTGeorirn  u.  DaoHii,a«DerBlP«menger 
Aeent,  Nfw  York  Central  BaUroad,  Oraad  Oent- 
ral  Station,  Haw  York. 
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eign  purchases  of  com,  although  a  fair 
business  in  the  latter  cereal  has  been 
done  at  the  decline. 

FAILURES 

Business  failures  during  the  past 
week,  according  to  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
numbered  179  in  the  United  States  and 
23  in  Canada,  against  162  in  this  coun- 
try and  21  in  Canada  during  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Junt  13,  1901.    Junt  t4, 190% 

Flour,  streht  wint l34°®(3-<$  (3-5013*3.70 

Wheat,  No,  a  red  77^c.  83c. 

Com,  No,  a  mixed io^c.  450. 

Oats,  No.  3 mixed. 3ac.  vjc 

Rye,  No.  a  Western......  S9C.  63c. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld.. ......  Sftc.  9  i-iiSc 

Print  cloths,  64^ .'.  a^c.  jHc. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Fa.X a3®a4e.  aS^agc 

Wool,  No.  t  cmbg 35c.  33c. 

Poric  mess  new (i5.75l3>i&75   $11.75013.50 

Lard, prime,  contt 8850.  6.80c. 

Batter,  ex.  creamery 19HC  19c. 

Cheese,  State,  L.  C.F....  oc.  9|«:. 

Sugar,  centrli.  96* 4j(c.  4Hc. 

Su^r,  frranolated 5^SC.  5.6oc 

Coffee,  No. 7.  iob'e lots...  6^e.  9^ 

Petrolenm,  rfd  gaL 7.asc.  8.00c 

*lron,  Bess,  pig  (16.00  |3o/>o 

*Siael  billets,  ton 134.75(3135.00  (38.00 

Steelrails     (38.00  |35JOO 

Capper,  lake  Ing.  lb i7x>oc  10.350. 

Lead,  lb 4.37K«.  3.75e. 

Tin,lb 28.40c  S9.7se. 

•PittsbUTK. 

RAIUtOAD  XAKNIMGS 

For  the  month  of  May  ninety-four 
roads,  operating  over  103,000  miles,  re- 
port earnings  that  aggregate  $59,986,- 
000,  9.2  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  figrures 
for  May,  1900.  This  gain  is  progres- 
sive. Thus  the  increase  in  May,  1900, 
over  that  month  in  1899  was  10.6  per 
cent,  while  the  gain  in  1899  over  May, 
1898,  was  T-J  per  cent,  and  the  accre- 
tion in  this  latter  year  over  the  same 
month  in  1897  amounted  to  13.7  per 
cent.  Southwestern  roads  show  the 
heaviest  ratio  of  increase,  26  per  cent, 
followed  by  the  central-western  roads 
with  13.3  per  cent,  while  next  in  order 
are  the  coal  roads  on  10.2  per  cent. 
The  trunk  lines  report  an  increase  of 
6.4  per  cent,  the  Pacific  roads  5.6  per 
cent,  and  the  grangers  2.8  per  cent. 
The  coal  roads  show  a  decrease  of 
1 1.9  per  cent,  and  the  Mexican  roads 
one  of  3  per  cent. 

Financial 

THE   MONEY   MASKET 
BrmdttrtttSt  New  York,  Jane  15 

Last  Saturday's  unfavorable  bank 
statement  was  explained  by  the  pay- 
ments for  the  new  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road stock  issue  and  by  various  syndi- 
cate operations,  though  the  improve- 
ment in  stock  values  may  also  be 
partly  responsible  for  the  augmented 
bank  loans.  There  seems  this  week  to 
be,  however,  no  tangible  falling  ofT  in 
the  amount  of  time  money  ofFering, 
and  the  inquiry  was  by  no  means  gen- 
eral. Collateral  loans  for  thirty  to 
ninety  days  were  quoted  at  354  per 
cent,  and  4  per  cent  was  named  for 
longer  periods.  Commercial  paper 
was  more  active,  with  a  better  supply 
and  larger  buying  demand,  the  rates 
being  based  on  4,@4yi  per  cent  for 
prime  double  names.  Call  money  has 
ruled  at  3  per  ceiit,  the  extreme  quota- 
tions being  2}4®3l4  per  cent. 

BANK   CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
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gate  $2,419,191,049,  a  decrease  from 
last  week  of  10  per  cent,  but  a  gain  of 
66  per  cent  over  last  year  and  of  42 
per  cent  over  1899.  Outside  of  New 
York  the  gain  over  a  year  ago  is  27 
per  cent 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE 

A  Strong  tone  ruled  in  the  exchange 
market  this  week,  caused  mainly  by  the 
scanty  supply  cf  commercial  bills  for 
immediate  delivery,  though  there  are 
fair  offerings  of  drawings  for  future 
delivery.  The  actual  quotations  for 
demand  sterling  were  held  at  4.8Syi@ 
4.88^,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  apprehension  of  gold  exports  on 
account  of  the  increased  ease  of  the 
London  and  continental  money  mar- 
kets. The  financial  situation  abroad 
was  illustrated  by  a  further  reduction 
in  the  Bank  of  England  rate,  which, 
after  having  been  marked  down  H  per 
cent  to  354  per  cent  last  week,  was  on 
Thursday  again  cut  down  to  3  per 
cent.  This  with  the  fall  in  open  mar- 
ket discount  at  London  to  2^@2}i 
per  cent  caused  a  decided  hardening  in 
actual  long  sterling.  The  latter  class 
of  bills  advanced  from  4.83^  to  4.83H 
@4.83^.  Long  continental  bills  were 
correspondingly  afFected,  while  sight 
drafts  on  Paris  and  Berlin  were  firm 
in  sympathy  with  demand  sterling. 
The  shipment  of  $500,000  gold  to  Ger- 
many by  today's  steamer  was  an- 
nounced on  Friday,  though  on  that  day 
the  tone  of  the  exchange  market  was 
easier,  and  the  transaction  was  there- 
fore classed  as  a  "special"  one. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Speculative  activity  in  the  New  York 
stock  market  is  not  great,  but  prices 
are  strong  and  advances  have  been 
scored  in  the  railroad  lists.  Good  crop 
prospects,  the  continuance  of  easy 
money  and  the  expectation  of  a  variety 
of  railroad  deals  cause  support  to  be 
given  to  the  prominent  stocks.  Union 
Pacific  and  St  Paul  are  features,  being 
higher  on  talk  of  acquisition  of  control 
and  a  possible  combination  of  the 
properties.  United  States  Steel  securi- 
ties were  unfavorably  affected  by  re- 
ports that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
had  acquired  the  Pennsylvania  steel 
company,  but  subsequently  recovered. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  shares  are  higher 
on  a  legal  decision  restricting  the  pre- 
ferred stock  to  4  per  cent  dividends. 
The  placing  of  Missouri  Pacific  on  a 
5  per  cent  dividend  basis  and  antici- 
pated developments  regarding  the 
southwestern  railroads  occasioned  ac- 
tivity and  strength  in  the 'Gould  stocks. 
A  large  investment  demand  for  bonds 
is  shown,  and  the  public,  though  indis- 
posed to  buy  stocks  for  speculative 
purposes,  is  not  selling  them.  Bullish 
sentiments  of  American  securities  find 
expression  at  London,  and  that  market 
is  more  cheerful,  owing  to  a  reduction 
in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  and  the 
expected  ending  of  the  South  African 
war.  ^ 

American  peanut  crops  average  about 
5,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  22  pounds 
of  the  nuts  make  a  bushel.  About  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  peanuts  are  consumed, 
either  in  their  natural  form  or  in  candy! 
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C*  "€o9tto$cei«l 

is  the  term  applied  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  facts 
and  appreciation  of  new 
ideas  and  forces  in  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  world  en- 
title them  to  lead,  and  form 
iudgments  for  others.  This 
class,  musically  speaking, 
already  knows  that  the  new 

PIANOS 

are  second  to  none,  and  is 
proclaiming  the  fact  to 
friends  and  followers.  A 
visit  to  our  warerooms  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  readily 
why  they  hold  this  opinion 
and  place  you  among  the 
cognoscenti. 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO 
Affemta  Id  All  Principal  ClUea 

McwYOKEcmr  WASBSOOHS,  3*5  VBST  iStb  rr. 
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KODAK 

Stands  for  alt 
that  is  Hest  in 
Photography 


To  the  perfection  of  Kodak 
construction,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Kodak  mechan- 
iam,  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Kodak  lenses,  is  due  the 

triumph  of  Kodakery 


AH  Kodaks  Load  tn  Daylight  wfth  our  Transparent 
Film  Cartridges.  Several  styles  use  either  61ma  or 
plates.  Sixtjr-four  page  catalogue,  describing  them 
in  detail,  free  at  the  Kodak  dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rocheater,  N.  Y 


Tbe  LEAD  that  LEADS 

BIXOITS  S^  PENCILS 

Pvefl  parfHtloB  li  a  torn  that  oaa  ba  trmlv  Mid  h  ^^H^m 
thaprodnot  of  tUDQCON  faetoriM.  **—  ^ininr  iililrfiiaWi  miii 
ttaaPimuo-Opnaoiraadamdll  etati  tat  ianirlM  wwtk  4«iWa 

JOSE? H  DIXON  CHUaSLE  00„    Jwmv  Ctty,  N.  J. 
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A  CHARMING  BOOK  OF  TRAITEL. 

Tho  Stori  of  a  European  Tour 

By  JULIA  CLARK  HALLAM. 

Profusely  illustrated.   Second,  revised  and  en* 
llliged  edition.    i2mo,  300  pages,  f  1.50. 

"^  m»a  nUtmbU  cemftmhn  t»  Btdttur!" 

"I  turn*  ftimd  it  ntt  an  tmtji  jmi  t»  lay  dtmm 

Hailed,  postajie  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PERKINS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Sioux  city,  Iowa 

Bargains  in  Violins 

Au    opportunity 

to  Ket  a  fine  in- 

fitrument       very 

low.      Stud  en  ts 
'  V  iol  ini*     (daied 

17U()— IKW'    from 

il&O  up.    Concert  .4 

inBtrumenttf     by 

the  old  masterw, 

in  fine  preservH- 

liou,  from  #150 

up.      Note   tbeHe 

fewexiiroples: 
Tetttore        1750, 

$150;  Gruncino, 
♦aOOj  Pressends,  *!eOO;  Giibrielli.  #800!  K)oz, 
#125;  Old  Strad  copy.  #100,  and  many  others.  Four 
magnitlcent  StradivariuH,  Guarnerius  and  Aiiinti  very 
low.  Send  for  our  beautiful  catalnK  of  old  violinB 
I  Free'.  Contains  historical  Hketchenof  the  old  ma-^iers 
of  Cremona  and  Brescia  from  1540;  iltuHtrated:  with 
fac-simile  labels,  also  a  descriptive  list  of  old  violinB 
poa^Hssinc  the  pure  mellow  tone,  nnd  costine  from 
$25.00  to  *5.000.00.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Genuinenenii 
accompaniefleach  violin.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

ACDCPIAI      nCCCD       ^'«    will    Rend     peveral 
arCwIHL   UrrCni     oldviolmB  on  approval 
and  allow  ten  days    examination. 
LYON  8l  HEALY,  21    Adarr.9  St.,  Chicago. 

Reading  Stand  and 
evolving  Book  Case 

Shelves    .    ,    .    ,  15x15  in. 

Adju'-t.-ible'rop    .  14x18  *' 

Between  Shelves  12  '* 

Height  from  Floor  13  " 

Height  Over  All  34  *• 

All  Hard  Wood  Well 
Finished. 

ShelfRoom  6  ft.   HeaifEnized 
allt'verthe<JiviLiZRD\VoR(  d 

unequalled  as  an  Office  oK' 
LiBKAHV  urticle.     0\er  50- 
oc^    nottr    used    by    Edit'-rs, 
Bankers,  Officials,   the  Pru- 
fessions  aitd  i-usine'^s  Men 

Used  lor  Reading  Scirnd, 
Dictionnrv  St  ind,  Music 
Stand,  Alias  Stand,  Album 
Stund,  Bible  }-tand.  Direc- 
tory Stand,  Lecture  ^•tand, 
Parlor  Mand,  Librarv  Stand, 
■  Office  Sland,  Checker  Stand, 
Eatelor  CardStand, Revolv- 
ing Case  for  Reference.  Law,  Medical  and  RcHi^ious 
Hooks.  Just  what  every  Proressional  and  iJusiiiess 
Man  needs  fur  Books  ot  Reference* 

$10.00  regular  t/T  C\C\  \^*^  wtprem^ 
price.  My^rice  *5  00  JmJ^  of  th^- 


ADDKESS  : 


Bradford  Hartley 

26-28  Downing  St. 


New  York 


Ohio  Sieam   Cooker 

cooks  awhole  meal  over  one 

I  barn«r on anyklndof stove; 

makes  sammer  cooking  a 

pleaflare;has8team  whistle; 

I  GrratSavino  in  Fukl,  Pro- 

I  VISION  asTdLabob.  Nointer- 

I  change  of  sdorsortasteslntbe 

food.  C!opper  bottom  and  sides, 

a  feature  not  In  .tber  Cookers. 

IU.OSZBATBbCATAIiOflUII  Sent 

Vkbb    of  charge.      Special 
Offer  to  Good  Afents. 

OSIO  8IUX  OOOm  CO.  51  OatuioBiUdiiig,  TOLDO,  (HIS. 


Oil 

The  recent  oil  discoveries  in  Texas 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  lend  especial 
interest  to  some  (acts  just  presented  by 
the  treasury  bureau  of  statistics  regard- 
ing the  exports  of  mineral  oils  from 
the  United  States.  These  show  that 
the  exportations  of  the  fiscal  year  about 
to  end  will  probably  be  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  industry, 
which  has  increased  its  exports  from 
204  million  gallons  of  illuminating  oil 
in  1875  to  731  million  gallons  in  1900. 
In  the  quarter-century  from  1876  to 
1900  the  total  value  of  mineral  oils  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  was 
about  $1,200,000,000. 

In  the  mer^  question  of  gallons  of 
oil  produced  Russia  has  been  for  years 
a  close  competitor  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  United  States 
<^11  enable  it  to  continue  to  lead  in 
fbe  number  of  gaUoniti|produ«ed;  whil^, 
the  fact  that  American  oil  t>roduces 
nearly  twice  as  much  refined  illumina- 
ting oil  from  a  given  quantity  of  crude 
as  from  the  R^i^sian  oil  adds  greatly  to 
its  value  as  a  commercial  product. 

One  ^specially  interesting  feature  pf 
the  developn^ent  of  the  oil  industry  is 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  de- 
crease in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
The  average  value  of  illuminating  oil 
exported  in  1876  was  about  15  cents 
per  gallon.  By  1881  the  price  had 
fallen  to  about  10  cents  per  gallon.  By 
1891  the  average  price  was  about  7 
cents  per  gallon.  By  1898  the  average 
export  price  was  about  5  cents  per 
gallon,  the  quantity  exported  having 
been  824  million  gallons  and  the  value, 
reported  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  by 
exporters-  through  the  customs  collec- 
tors $42,922,682.  In  the  nine  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  oil 
exports  were  $52,745,000  in  value,  the 
average  value  of  illuminating  oil  being 
6  2-3  cents  a  gallon. 

Varioua  Topica 

It  is  understood  that  an  important 
traffic  arrangement  for  handling  pas- 
senger business  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  By  its  terms 
the  Northern  Pacific  secures  through 
service  into  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  permitted  to  run 
its  trains  into  Seattle. 

A  distinct  belief  has  asserted  itself 
that  the  plans  of  the  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  American  tobacco 
company  and  its  various  auxiliary  con- 
cerns are  of  a  very  wide  character.  It 
is  understood  that  the  purpose  in  view 
is  to  combine  all  the  companies  in  one 
corporation,  or  to  bring  their  control 
under  one  central  organization,  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
steel  corporation  has  absorbed  some  ten 
of  the  largest  steel-producing  concerns 
in  the  country.  The  incorporation  in 
New  Jersey  of  a  company  with  a  nom- 
inal capital  of  $30,000,000,  under  the 
title  of  the  Consolidated  tobacco  com- 
pany, was  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
matter,  and  t&e  announcement  is  made 


Complaining 

about  your  Soap 
Powder?— look 
8Lt  your  paLck- 
etget  you'll  find 
it  isn't  PEARI^ 
INE.  Women 
aLre  correct 
thinkers  a.s  a.  rule,  but  some 
only  tbiak  they  use  PEAR.L- 
INEs  they  are  using  a.  cheap 
imita.tion.  Others  ca.ll  a.11 
washing  powders  PEARLINE. 
This  is  beca.use  PEAKUNE  is 
the  original,  sta.nda.rd,  best 
known  and  sa.fest,  and  is  the 
mark  for  a.11  imita.tions.      64i 


Soda  Water  in 
Yovr  Own  Home 

AT  ONE   CENT  A    GLASS 

You  can  have  a  complete  Soda  Fountain  at 
trifling  expense  in  your  home.    Consists  of  a 

Spdcrklets 

apparatus  for  making  all  drinks  sparkling.  It 
is  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
for  carbonating  all  kinds  of  drinks  aseffectively 
as  though  you  owned  a  $i,ooo  Soda  Fotmtain. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  100,000  coontry 
homes  we  make  this  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottle,  with  syphon,  compleu 
s  boxes  of  SPARKLETS,  ten  in  a  box 
I  bottle  of  Root  Beer  Extract,  ptire  synqi 
I        ••         Ginger  Ale       "  " 

I        "  Vanilla  •*  " 

I       "         Sonaparilla     "  " 

I        ••         Raspberry        "  •• 

I        «         Strawberry       "  " 

X        •*         Vichy  Tablets    .    (40  in  bottle) 
1        *•         Citrate  Magnesia  TableU     " 

Regular  price,  ^  •       -       -     $5  00 
Introductory  price  to  the 
first  100,000,    ...      <^  00 

Delivered,  expressaj^e  prepaid,  to  all  pomts 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  these 
add  50  cents  for  additional  expressa^e. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  different  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  your  taste,  at  aver- 
agec^t  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

I^^In  addition  to  making  the  finest  soda  in 
the  world.  SPARKLEIS  wiil  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
by  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  all  germs  and 
clear  impurities  from  unhealthy  water.  Von 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one.  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  or  any  con- 
venient way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
home. 

The  Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Cow 
25th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


RHEUMATISM 
AN"  GOUT. 


Intheinflsunmatorvform  reUef  la  soon  obtained 
bytbeuse  of  Lavlllee  Liqnor  and  by  persistent 
Use  of  LavlUe*  Pill*  the  recairins  attado  can  be 
prevented.  — . -  -     . . 

Pamphlet  glrinK  full  infqtf^tion  lent  free  bi 

B.  FOUQERAaCO., 

f6-(»40  Kerth  irilllaa  Street.  Rmr  luk. 
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that  4  p«r  cent  bonds  of  this  company 
will  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  stocks 
of  the  old  companies. — Bradstreefs. 

The;  average  production  of  wheat  in 
the  entire  world  during  the  past  five 
years,  as  estimated  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  has  been  2,607,508,000 
bushels,  the  crops  fluctuating  from  2,- 
234461,000  bushels  in  1897  to  2,942,439,- 
000  bushels  in  1898.  The  percentages 
of  the  total  world's  crops  contributed 
by  the  continents  were  as  follows: 

ContinenU      i8g6  1897  1898  1899  1900 

North  America  19.59  '6.67  as.5<  **-*7  '3>5o 

Sonth  America    a.a9  1.77  3.37  4-5'  4-65 

Europe    60.31  51.79  54-5I  54-98  57.05 

Aria    15.14  1&78  I4-B3  14.57  I3.li 

Africa  1.73  i-ZS  i-«5  i-S3  «-7S 

Australasia    ...   1.04  1.34  1.19  3.03  1.94 

Totals   ....100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

An  estimate  of  payments  made  in 
1900  by  the  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  principal  to^ns  and  dties  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  compiled  by 
the.  Insurance  Press,  places  the  gross 
distribution  by  American  life  insurance 
companies  at  $273,590,876.  It  is  as- 
serted that  more  than  $76,200,000  was 
distributed  in  the  middle  states,  $36,- 
300,000  in  the  central  states,  $25,900,000 
in  New  England,  $20,500,000  in  the 
southern  states,  $15,400,000  in  the  west- 
em  states,  and  $7,300,000  in  the  Pacific 
group  of  states.  In  nearly  every  group 
there  was  a  substantial  gain  over  the 
amount  paid  out  in  1899. 
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SIXTY  MILES  AM  HOUB 

It  is  a  remark  often  made  by  people 
who,  for  the  first  time,  are  traveling 
on  one  of  the  great  fast  trains  over  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry., 
"Why,  I  thought  they  made  such  fast 
time  on  the  Lake  Shore;  this  train  isn't 
going  fast"  Moving  along  with  scarce 
a  jar,  running  so  true  and  easy  they  can 
not  appreciate  that  the  train  is  moving 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Asked  by  one 
more  experienced  in  travel  to  time  it 
by  the  mile-posts  along  the  way,  they 
are  astonished  to  find  how  easily  it 
flings  the  distance  behind  at  56,  58,  60, 
61  and  62  seconds  to  the  mile. 

Those  railways  only  can  provide  a 
service  that  will  be  fast  and  at  the  same 
time  safe  and  satisfactory  which, 
through  the  years  of  their  existence, 
have  given  a  careful  regard  to  the  con- 
stant betterment  of  condition,  and 
which  relates  not  only  to  advancement 
in  natural  conditions,  but  in  every  other 
direction  as  well.  Such  has  been  the 
unchanging  policy  of  the  Lake  Shore 

For  any  particular  information  about 
Lake  Shore  trains,  connections,  rates, 
tickets,  sleeping  and  dining  car  service, 
or  for  copy  of  "Book  of  Trains,"  write 
to  any  of  the  undersigned : 

G.  J.  Grammer,  Gen.  Traffic  Manager, 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Smith,  Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket 
Agent,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

F.  M.  Byron,  General  Western  Agent, 
Qiicago,  111. 

H.  J.  Rhein,  General  Eastern  Agent, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Seiidi6c.te  the  Jos.  Dbcon  Crucible  Co,,  Ter- 
•eyCltT,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  package  of  tneir 
American  Graphite  Pencils,  worth  double  the 
money.   Heation  Public  Opinion. 


Mt.  Stephen,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Is  the  particular  guardian  of  the  httle  chalet  station  and  hotel  at  Field. 
It  shuts  out  all  further  view  to  the  eastward  and  dominates  and  almost 
oppresses  the  little  settlement.  Yet  it  is  very  beautiful.  It  was  first 
ascended  in  1887  by  Mr.  J,  J.  McArlfhur,  one  01  the  engineers  employed 
in  the  location  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Since  that  many  other 
parties  have  stood  upon  its  summit,  which  is  more  than  lo.oco  feet  above 
sea  level.  Yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  climb,  and  the  view  from 
its  top  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  extensive  to  be  had  in  British 
Columbia — for  Mt.  Stephen  is  just  across  the  border  line,  v/hich  follows 
the  height  of  land  between  Alberta  and  the  Pacific  province. 

Where  there  are  so  many  virgin  peaks  many  will  prefer  to  leave 
Mt.  Stephen  alone  and  expend  their  energies  in  newer  climbs ;  but  those 
whose  holidays  are  limited  will  always  fijid  in  this  grand  old  mountain  a 
foeman  worthy  of  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  to  successfully 
climb  it  proves  a  man  to  be  a  mountaineer  of  very  respectable  caliber. 


1    COOK'S 
Flaked  Rice 

How  to  Prepare. 


t.  Pour  the  dry  flakes  iiDin  the 
package  into  a  colander. 

2.  Put  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  Into 
a  little  boiling  water. 

3.  Pour  the  boiling  salted  water  on  the  rice,  through  the  colander. 

4.  Drain,  shake  slightly,  and  turn  out  on  a  hot  dish;  serve  with  sugar  and  wfllr    thrt 
b  all — and  the  rice  is  perfectly  prepared  in  less  than  a  minute. 


COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  has  the  endorsement  of  the  family  physician,  the  qiedalist,  and 
the  athletic  instructor  as  a  perfect  food  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Light,  novr. 
bhing,  and  easi^  digested. 

COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  tempts  the 
most  capricious  and  satisfies  the 
strongest  appetite. 

COOK'S  Raked  Rice  is  not  adver. 
tised  specifically  as  an  in&nt's  food, 
.nevertheless  it  is  a  perfect  one. 

Book  of  tested  Recipes 
In  every  package.  .  . 
All  Qrocers °. 
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The 

handiest 

and  best  way  fo 

handle  a  pan  is 

bythe  handle. 

The 

handiest  and  best 

route  between  the 

Pan-American 

Exposition  and 

New  York  is  the 


Lackawanna 
l1ailroa(f 
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rOR  IHFORMATlON.RATtS  ETC. 
ADDRESS 

429  Broadwy  NY  103  Adams  StChl 

289  Main  Strtet.  Broddway  SOIiveSe. 
Buffalo.  St.  Louij. 

26  Exchange  Pl.New York. 


T.E.CLARKE, 

Ceftl^PtNINTENDEhr. 


T.W.LEE. 

GUilPAaSWuLRMV. 


B.D.CALDWELL, 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 


1851—1901  * 

I  The  Phoenix  i 
-Mvitxial  Lifei 
ii  Ii\s\iraci\ce  Co. 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

; :  Issues  Endowment  Policies 

to  eitlier  men  or  women  which 
(besides  giving  five  other 
options) 

f  G\ietra.ntee  when  the  insured 
is  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years 
old  To  Pay  $1,500  in 
Cash  for  Every  $1,000 

of  Insurance  in  force. 

'.'.  Sample  policies,   rates,  and  other 
*  information  will  be  given  on 

application  to  the  Home  Ofiice. 

V    V    V    V  ] 

j[  JONATHAN  B.  DVNCE.  President ''  1 

; ;  JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  Vloe.Preskient  "i 

Z  CHARLES  H    LAWRENCE,  Secretary  j 

« •  WILUAM  A.  MOORE.  Asat.  Secretary  ] 

"  '•H"l--H~»~t-* -M-^-H-H-J- 1*  ■!..!. |i.|..tMt|., 1,4.  ,|.^ 


PURITAN 


TBATXIXB'S  AOCXOEHT  ZHBtlBAVCE. 

Patys  $1,000  m  case  of  accidental 
death,  and  tS-OO  weekly  indemnity 
for   five  weeks,    and   costs   you    but 


tiro 


Year 


PtiUey  covers  travel,  elevators, 
bamisg  buildings,  sunstroke, 
freering,  ansesthetics,  boiler  ex- 
plosions, runaways,  and  bnrglaiy. 

PVR.ITAN     PILEMIVN     CO. 

St.    Pbl\i1    &.nd    Fayette   SlJ— te 
BALTIMORE.     M  A  ■  Y  I.  A  IT  B 


Big  Four 


The 
'Buffalo 
Route' 

to 


1901 

Pan-American 

Exposition 

Big  Four  Route  in  connection  'vtlth  Lake 

Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  NewYorlc 

Central  R.  R.  offers  the  finest  equipped 

train  service  at  frequent  intervals  to 

Buffalo  from  South  and  West. 

hf.  E.  Ingalh,  President 

lyarren  J.  Lynch,  Cenl.  Pass.  Agt. 

W.P.Deppe,A.C.P.A. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


The  LannchiBg  of  a  New  Third  Party 

The  allied  third  party  movement,  which  its  pro- 
moters hope  will  result  before  1904  in  a  national  or- 
ganization strong  enough  to  name  a  presidential  nom- 
inee, was  launched  at  Kansas  City,  June  19.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  a  conference  of  reformers  from  the 
ranks  of  the  old  parties,  and  its  principles  are  said 
by  some  to  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  fitting 
the  views  of  William  J.  Bryan.  The  conference  was 
called  by  Lee  Merriwether,  of  St.  Louis,  who,  with 
twenty-two  other  leaders  in  the  public  ownership 
party  of  that  city,  came  to  Kansas  City  from  a  visit  to 
Lincoln,  where  the  intentions  of  the  delegation  had 
been  laid  before  Mr.  Bryan.  At  the  conference,  there 
were  represented  Populists  of  all  persuasions,  public 
ownership  was  advocated,  and  free  silver  Republic- 
ans, Socialists,  single  taxers,  and  Bryan  Democrats 
were  in  attendati«9e.i/  ijhe  following  were  adopted  as 
the  principles  of  the  new  party.r, 


Public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  as  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, &c.  While  awaiting  the  legislsrtiom^  necessary  to 
secure  public  ownership,  rigid  control  of  freight  »nd  pas- 
senger rates,  and  severe  penalties  for  rebates  and  other  dis- 
criminations by  railroads.  Taxation  of  railroads  and  other 
public  utility  corporations  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
value  of  farm  and  other  property.  Direct  legislation  by  the 
initiatire  and  referendum,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may 
initiate  good  legislation  and  veto  bad  legislation.  A  grad>- 
uated  income  tax,  to  the  end  that  wealth,  which  receive* 
government  protection,  shall  bear  its 'just  share  ol  the  cost 
of  government.  That  whatever  is  used  as  money  shall  be 
full  legal  tender,  issued  by  the  general  government  in  suffi- 
cient volume  for  business  purposes,  and  that  volume  fixed  in 
proportion  to  population.  Just  election  laws  throughout 
the  state.  Home  rule  for  cities  and  abolition  of  the  present 
sytem  of  using  the  police  as  a  standing  army  to  carry  pri- 
mary elections  in  the  interest  of  dishonest  politicians  repre^ 
senting  still  more  dishonest  special  privilege  corporations^. 
Election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote. 
Washington  Correspondent  New  York  Times 

The  dawning  of  a  new  party  in  the  west,  within  a 
year  of  the  nomination  of  W.  J.  Bryan  at  Kansas  City,, 
is  greeted  by  the  Democratic  politicians  here  with 
much  less  respect  than  a  similar  announcement  would 
have  received  a  year  ago,  and  although  the  "prin- 
ciples" embodied  in  the  prospectus  of  the  party  were 
pretty  nearly  all  advocated  at  Kansas  City,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  with  the  considera- 
tion that  was  accorded  to  them  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Bry- 
an's statement  that  he  is  not  allied  with  the  new  party 
does  not  impress  Democrats  as  significant,  not  nearly 
so  important  as  Senator  J.  K.  Jones's  recent  asser- 
tion that  Bryan  is  not  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  1904.  Senator  Jones  has  left  Wash^ 
ington,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  referred  to  the 
declarations  of  the  third  party  as  "fudge."  The  inev- 
itable result  of  the  following  of  such  a  program,  it 
is  admitted,  will  be  to  renew  to  the  Republicans  tiiat 
control  of  the  administration  that  they  have  enjoyed 
for  five  years,  and  the  prolongfed  control  of  both 
houses  of  congress  that  sc»ne  Democrats  have  hoped 
to  wrest  from  them  before  1904. 

Kansas  City  Press  Dispatch,  June  20 

William  J.  Stone,  vice-chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee,  and  national  committeeman 
for  Missouri,  said  today  of  the  allied  third  party 
movement,  started  in  Kansas  City:  "I  don't  think  it 
amounts  to  anything.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  made 
up  of  men  who  have  been  disappointed  in  political 
ambitions,  men  who  have  a  grievance,  or  who  crave 
leadership."  It  was  suggested  that  Lee  Merriwether^ 
of  St.  Louis,  the  leadiilg  spirit  in  the  movement,  had 
said  that  unless  the  Democratic  party  of  Missouri 
calls-  a  convention'  to  affirm  the  principles  that  his 
party  advocates,  it  will  lose  the  state.  On  this  Mr. 
Stone  is  quoted  as  sa}ring:  "It  would  be  absurd.  If 
the  gold  standard  Donocrats  move  for  a  convention 
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in  the  hope  of  gaining  control,  I  would  second  the 
motion,  for  we  could  turn  them  down  just  as  easy  as 
before." 

The  Washington  Times  (Dem.),  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  says :  "As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Bryan 
has  very  promptly  disclaimed  ail  connection  with  the 
third  party  movement  now  under  way  at  Kansas  City. 
This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  will  be  still 
better  if  Mr.  Bryan  will  clearly  and  emphatically  ex- 
press his  disapproval  of  the  entire  project.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  such  a  party  to  win.  The  most 
at  can  do  under  any  circumstances  is  to  s'o  weaken  the 
Donocratic  party  as  to  enable  the  Republicans  once 
more  to  triumph,  and  thus  prolong  the  reign  of  Han- 
luism,  imperialism,  and  the  trusts.  That  the  Demo- 
-cratic  party  will  not  break  ranks  and  become  a  mere 
factor  in  a  third  party  is  as  certain  as  .anything  in 
politics  can  be."  The  Kansas  City  Star  (Dem.),  an 
c^xponent  of  Mr.  Bryan,  expresses  about  the  same . 
views. 

■   t 
The  New  Bra  in  Paerto  Rico 

Providence  (R.  L)y<n(r««/(In<l.) 
Official  reports  from  Governor  Allen,  of  Puerto 
liico,  indicate  that  that  island  is  soon  to  enjoy  free 
trade  witii  the  United  States.    A  special  meeting  of 
the  legislature  has  been  called  for  July  4,  and  during 
the  session  the  date  for  the  suspension  of  the  tariff 
provisions  of  the  Foraker  law   will  be  announced. 
Treasurer  Hollander  is  said  to  have  made  a  report 
-showing  that  the  receipts  of  the  island  from  internal 
•revenue  are  now  sufficient  for  its  administration  un- 
«der  the  Hollander  law,  which  goes  into  effect  July  i. 
•Governor  Allen  expects  that  a  great  era  of  prosperity 
4or  the  island'  will  follow  the  establishment  of  ifte  ' 
trade  with  the  mainland.    The  contention  of  those 
•responsible  for  the  evasion  of  "plain  duty"  will  be,  of 
•course,  that  the  import  duties  collected  since  the  For- 
•aker  law  went  into  effect  are  what  has  enabled  Puerto  ' 
JRico  to  rehabilitate  itself  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
now  to  dispense  with  these  duties.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  federal  administration,  having  es- 
tablished, through  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
its  right  to  tax  imports  from  our  outlying  possessions, 
iis  now  perfectly  willing  to  allow  Puerto  Ricans  those 
advantages  to  which  in  the  beginning  it  was  rightly 
recognized  that  they  were  in  all  justice  entitled. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  XecfrJ{D«ni.) 
Presumably  the  Puertoriquenos  will  be  relieved 
without  needless  dilatoriness  of  their  anomalous  po- 
-sition  in  the  commercial  union  created  'by  the  consti- 
tution. The  reason  for  the  extra-constitutional  treat- 
ment of  the  island  by  congress  has  ceased  to  exist' 
The  party  in  power  having  secured  from  the  supreme 
court  an  interpretation  of  the  constitution  favorable 
to  its  views,  and  a  pfecedent  having  thus  been  estab- 
lished permitting  congress  to  exercise  unrestricted 
control  over  "territoriei"  (with  a  small  "t")  the  rat- 
son  d'etre  for  the  Puerto  Ricau  act  has  ceased.  The 
JForaker  law  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  trial  balloon, 
and  the  driblets  of"  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  and  sugar 
that  would  compete  with  domestic  products  of  similar 
character  liiay  now  dribble  ill.    Who  cares? 

Botfton  (Mais. )  Journal  (Rep.) 

The  Federal  party  has  been  bitter  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration,  because,  possibly,  it  felt 
that,  in  order  1»  be  truly  and  loyally  American,  h  was 
necessary  for  it  ledst  a  fraction  of  the  politicians  to 
•exhibit  such' bitterness.  Then  good  judgment  over- 
came its  desire  to  do  as  the  junericans  do.    It  ap- 


pointed a  committee  to  wait  on  Governor  Allen.  That 
committee  consisted  of  Se&ors  Acuna,  Santiag( 
Palmer,  Herminio,  and  Diaz.  The  members  told 
Governor  Allen  that  they  had  been  appointed  to  call 
on  him  as  the  representatives  of  a  political  party,  but 
that  they  were  also  citizens  who  were  interested  in  the 
development  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  advancement  of 
the  industries  of  the  country.  They  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  governor  in  any  way  that  would 
benefit  the  country,  and  said  they  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  small  bickerings  should  ceiase  and 
all  men  should  unite  in  a  desire  to  aid  good  govern- 
ment. All  honor  to  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Over  them  the  flag  has  waved  not 
quite  three  years,  but  already  they  appreciate  tJK 
value  of  good  government  and  are  anxious  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  it,  without  small  and  factious 
opposition.  Alone  the  anti-imperialist  lea^^  remains 
-^unconquered  and  unconvinced. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  SUr  (Ind.) 
'  A  word  about  Puerto  Rico.  For  months  the  anti- 
imperialists  pointed  to  that  island  as  evideqpe  of  our 
folly  in  taking  on  the  new  possessions  and  of  oar 
incapacity  to  administer  their  affairs  to  their  advan- 
tage or  our  own.  Yams  of  Munchausen  proportions 
w^re  put  in  circulation  describing  conditions  of  uni- 
versal starvation  and  discontent  among  the'  people. 
Then  as  to  carpet-baggers.  What  z,  feast  was  spread 
before  adventurers  with  commercial  talente,  -who 
would  now  make  play  for  offi4!s,  and  secure  it  .under 
the  loose  views  that  were  prevailing!  Nor  did  this 
chatter  cease  when  men  of  the  stamp  of  Allen  and 
H^arlan  were  sent  to  the  island  to  fill  the  principal 
places.  As  opposed  to  this,  what  is  the  actual  situa- 
tion? The:  island  as  a  whole  in  flourishing  condition, 
the  people  in  general  busy  and  contented,  the  Ameri- 
can-bom officials  with  clean  skirts  and  personally 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  so  pleased 
with  their  new  relations  as  to  be  willing  for  the  mo- 
ment to  drop  local  party  differences  in  an  effort  to 
meet  their  full  governmental  obligations.  Can  any 
other  country  show  a  better,  or  so  good,  a  record  as  a 
"colonizer"  at  the  end  of  less  than  three  years? 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dialer  (Dem.) 
The  Foraker  act,  which  was  recently  declared  con- 
stitutional by  the  supreme  court,  seems  to  have  vin- 
dicated itself  by  its  results,,  although  by  its  pass^ 
the  majority  in  congress  went  squarely  against  the 
president's  recommendation  and  antagonized  a  not 
inconsiderable  element-  of  the  Republican  press. 
Avowedly  a  temporary  nl^asure,  it  has  accomplished 
its., purpose' within  a  reasonable  time  and  without 
working  any  apparent  hardship  upon  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico.  Indeed  it  may  have  wrought  an  unde- 
signed benefit.  Certainly  it  is  better  for  the  islanders 
to  hive  paid  their  own  way  while  learning  the  primary 
lessons  of  self-government  than  to  have  been  sup- 
ported in  ,part  during  their  tutelage  by  Cash  donations 
from  the  United  States  government,  as  might  easily 
have  been  the  case  had  the  president's  advice  been 
followed  and  the  island  govemment  left  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  internal  taxation.  At  any  rate,  "our 
plain  duty"  has  been  done  at  last  and,  in  the  light  d 
the  event,  not  badly. 

St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Dtmecr at  (Rep. ) 

The  Puerto  Ricans  have  goiod  reasons  to  be 
pleased  with  the  treatment  given  them  by  the  United 
States.  Thity  have  made  their  first  step  on  the  road 
toward  statehood.    A  f6w  y^rs  hence  they  will  ^ff 
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accorded  a  territorial  government  like  that  of  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Another. few  years' 
probation  may  see  Puerto  Rico  admitted  to  statehood 
on  an  equality  with  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
The  probation  period  will  not  be.  long.  This  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  themselves.  If  they  develop  the  qual- 
ities necessary  in  an  American  community,  statehood 
will  come  early.  There  is  no  question  of  population 
at  issue  in  Puerto  Rico's  case.  That  island  has  in- 
habitants enough  to  give  it  five  members  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  present  basis  when  state- 
hood comes. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ^M/ (Rep.) 
Justice,   a  wise  policy,   and  prosperity  have  at 
length  won  a  complete  victory  in  Puerto  Rico. 

•*• 

The  Value  of  O  or  Philippine  Experience 

June  m>rl<tt  IVork,  New  York 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  civil  government  in 
the  Philippines,  we  are  beginning  to  see.  what  an  op- 
portunity unexpectedly  befell  us  and  into  what  a  valu- 
able experience  we  blundered.  We  had  never  before 
had  sudi  a  problem.  It  had  not  seriously  occurred  to 
us  that  we  should  ever  undertake  such  a  task,  nor 
should  we  have  sought  it.  But  when  we  found  our- 
.selfVes  responsible  to  civilization  for  the. future  well- 
being  of  a  long-suppressed  people  and  an  imdeveloped 
archipelago,  we  went  forward,  blunderingly  perhaps, 
but  courageously  to  work  the  problem  out.  Indeed, 
there  was  never  a  time  when  we  could  have  done  any- 
thing else  but  go  forward  with  it. 

But  by  manfully  taking  it  up,  we  won  the  respect 
of  all  the  great  powers,  many  of  whom  had  regarded 
us  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt.  We  have 
already  succeeded  in  bringing  peace,  and  we  shall  soon 
bring  an  orderly  development  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  islands;  and  both  the  country  and  the 
people  will  now  make  such  progress  in  decades  as  they 
had  not  made  in  centuries  under  Spanish  rule.  In 
the  meantime^  our  presence  in  the  Philippines  hap- 
pened to  give  us  an  opportunity  promptly  to  do  an- 
other good  deed  for  civilization;  and  our  conduct  in 
China  has  given  us  influence  in  the  world's  diplomacy 
that  centuries  of  home-keeping  shirking  of  our  respon- 
sibilities, could  not  have  given.  This  activity  at  the 
.antipodes  has  cost  us  men  and  treasure;  unhappily, 
many  men  and  much  treasure.  But  our  willingness 
to  give  both  in  the  discharge  of  our  natural  duties  as 
an  important  member  of  the  family  of  nations  has 


-brought  us  respect  and  power.  And  these  .duties  of  a 
new  kind  in  a  distant  part,  of  the  world  have  lifted 
our  own  horizon  as  no  event  in  forty  yeai^  had  lifted 
it.  bur  old-time  wretched  wrangles  over  a  depre- 
dated currency,  over  old  sectional  quarrels,  over  pro- 
tection and  a  revenue  tariff,  have  been  forgotten.  We 
woke  up  to  a  sense  of  our  place  in  the  world,  and  be- 
gan to  think  in  larger  units.  Our  strides  toward  com- 
mercial supremacy  we  should  have  taken  in  time  if  we 
had  had  no  war  with  Spain;  but  we  should  probably 
have  taken  them  much  more  slowly  and  timidly,  for 
our  attitude  was  an  apologetic  one  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  were,  afraid  of  entangling  alliances,, 
and  we  were  almost  content  with  our  hone  market. 
In  fact,  the  experience  that  the  Philippine  problen* 
has  g^ven  us  is  among  the  most  helpful  chapters  in 
our  whole  national  history.  We  showed  again  the 
character  of  American  manhood  by  the  conduct  of 
our  navy  and  of  our  army ;  and  again  we  gave- conclu- 
sive proof,  as  of  old,  that  when  men  of  English  stock 
set  out  to  do  a  new  task  hysterical  criticism  can  not 
deter  them.  The  race  has  found  its  devdopment  by 
doing:  things.  By  doing  things  it  has  learned  its  wis- 
dom and  built  its  institutions.  Common  sense  ex- 
pressed in  action — ^that  is  the  American  character,  as  it 
has  been  the  English  character  behind  it  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  never  yet  has  despondency  buttered  a 
single  parsnip  out  of  its  garden. 


S«me  Diplomatic  Changes 

Minister  Loomis  was  last  week  transferred  from 
Venezuela  to  Portugal;  the  minister  to  Persia  was 
transferred  to  Venezuela ;  the  first  secretary  of  the  le- 
gation at  Constantinople  has  been  sent  to  Persia ;  the 
second  secretary  at  Paris  has  been  appointed  first  sec- 
retary at  Constantinople,  and  the  Uiird  secretary  at 
Paris  has  been  promoted  to  the  second  secretaryship^. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Ripuiliean 

The  series  of  transfers  by  which  the  change  was 
made  has  a  businesslike  appearance,  involving,  as  it 
does,  six  persons.  The  American  diplomatic  service- 
in  the  past  has  been  too  rigid.  Changes  from  one  post 
to  another  have  been  infrequent.  The  patronage  sys- 
tem is  largely  responsible  for  this,  since  men  are  ap- 
pointed to  high  places  in  the  service  without  prelim- 
inary experience  to  meet  their  political  claims  for  pre- 
ferment. If  the  larger  portion  of  our  diplomatists  be- 
gan at  the  bottom  as  young  men,  an<^  worked  their  way 
up  by  promotion,  transfers  would  be  more  common 
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and  would  be  very  often  to  the  advantage  of  the  gov- 
I  emment.  In  many  cases^under  present  conditions,  an 
»  administration  can  not  well  withdraw  a  minister  frqm 
a  post  where  he  fails  to  succeed,  without  demanding 
his  resignation  and  retiring  him  from  the  service  en- 
tirely. If  it  be  true  that  the  administration  prefers 
tlkt  Mr.  Conger  should  not  r^urn  to  China  as  minis-  . 
ter,  why  shouldn't  it  be  possible  and  .easy  to  effect  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  and  some  "other  American 
diplomat  should  exchange  places  ?  Differences  in  sala- 
ries may  render  such  procedure  difficult,  yet  the  gov- 
ernment loses  in  efficiency  in  its  foreign  relations  in 
not  having  perfect  control  at  this  point  of  its  diplo- 
matic service. 

Providence  (R.  l.)  fouriufl 
The  transfer  of  Minister  Loomis  from  Caracas  to 
Lisbon  finally  disposes  of  all  doubts  as  to  the  admin- 
istration's approval  of  his  course  at  the  former  capi- 
tal.    In   carrying  out  his  government's  infijtructions 
during  the  asphalt  controversy  he  ceased  to  be  persona 
grata  to  the  Castro  dictatorship  and  so  the  adminis- 
tration, in  full  accordance  with  diplomatic  practise, 
will  send  a  substitute  to  the  Venezuelan  capital ;  but  it 
testifies  to  its  entire  approval  of  Minister  Loomis's 
course  by  sending  him  to  Lisbon.     Incidentally,  the 
other  transfers  made  necessary  by  that  of  Mr.  Loomis 
reveal  a  welcome  purpose  to  promote  men  already  in 
the  diplomatic  service  rather  than  to  fill  the  places  ac- 
,   cording  to  the  more  familiar  method  with  untried  men. 
Faithful  adherence  to  this  system,  which  is  of  course 
that  of  all  European  governments,  would  speedily  give 
the  United  States  a  much  more  efficient  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  than  it  has  at  present. 
New  York  Evtning  Pott 
Apparently,  Secretary  Hay  is  working  out  a  more 
definite  system  of  transfers  and  promotions  than  has 
hitherto  existed  in  our  diplomatic  service.    Such  a  re- 
form has  been  urged  for  years.'  The  obvious  defect  of 
our  plan,  based  on  the  spoils  system,  has  been  a  failure 
to  train  our  diplomats  and  to  offer  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vance to  men  who  have  deserved  well  in  minor  posi- 
tions.   If  the  admirable  policy  which  Secretary  Hay 
followed  is  steadily  adhered  to  by  the  present  and  by 
succeeding  administrations,  our  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service  will  soon  be  vastly  improved. 

NOT  THE  ONLY  OFFENDER:  I  only  wish  that  the 
law  permitted  me  to  send  along  to  prison  with  you  every  one 
of  the  bank  directors,  who,  through  a  long  term  of  years, 
expected  you  to  do  your  work,  live  respectably  and  becom- 
ingly, bring  up  a  large  family  and  be  honest — all  on  a  salary 
of  $600. — ^A  Maine  }ttdge  on  sentencing  a  defaulting  cashier. 


A  Franchise  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

-  Mayor  Ashbridge,  Ignoring  the  protest  of  the 
people  and  press  of  Philadelphia,  signed  the  ordi- 
nances, authorized  by  the  legislature  <»e  week  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Philadelphia  council  the  next, 
which  dispose  of  fourteen  street  railway  frafi^ses 
iwithout  recompense,  to  the  city.  John  Wanamacer 
mfered  $2,500,000  fo^the  rights  Qonf erred,  saying  in 
his  letter  Uiat  "to  giVe  away  franchises  for  potfing 
when  others  stand  ready  to  pay  millions  for  the  same 
rights  is  little  short  of  public  plunder."  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  the  reputed  organ  of  Senator  Quay, 
is  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  in  defending  the  action 
of  the  legislature,  council,  and  mayor.  Shortly  after 
these  occurrences  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bos- 
ton subway  bill  came  before  Governor  Crane  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  vetoed  it  in  a  message  which  discloses 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation : 

No  stfecf  railway  with  the  exception  of  -  certain  privi- 
leges hdt^tofore  assured  to  the  West  End  street  railway 
company  and  the  Boston  elevated  railway  for  special  reasons 
has  other  than  a  revocable  franchise  in  a  public  way.  But 
this  bill  will  if  it  becomes  a  law  give  to  a  private  cor- 
poration a  valuable  monopoly  in  a  great  public  thorough- 
fare, and  will  perpetuate  that  monopoly  for  forty  years.  It 
not  only  binds  this  generation;  it  ties  the  hands  of  the 
generation  to  come.  The  surrender  of  rights  which  belong 
to  the  public,  even  for  brief  terms  of  years,  should  be  per- 
mitted only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  and  for 
controlling  reasons  of  public  policy;  but  no  exigency  has 
been  shown  to  exist  to  justify  the  taking  away  of  such  rights 
from  a  generation  yet  unborn.  No  reason  affecting  the  pub- 
lic welfare  requires  the  adoption  of  this  extraordinaiy 
proposition. 

We  append  some  comment  from  newspapers  in 
cities  which  are  not  without  experience  in  die  grant- 
ing of  franchises  after  the  method  followed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Philadelphia  press,  with  the  exception 
noted,  is  a  unit  in  thinking  that  the  dty  has  been 
robbed  of  millions  of  dollars : 


New  York  Evining  Putt 
The  signature  by  Mayor  Ashbridge  of  over  a 
dozen  ordinances  which  had  been  rushed  through  the 
councils  granting  street  railway  rights  in  that  city  for 
nothing,  fixes  national  attention  upon  the  most  au- 
dacious and  shameless  seizure  of  public  rights  for  the 
bene£t  of  corporations  which  has  ever  been  seen  in 
this  country.  No  American  city  or  state  ever  suf- 
fered such  open  and  barefaced  robbery  as  that  to 
which  Pennsylvania  and  its  chief  city,  as  well  as  other 
cities,  have  just  been  subjected.  It  constitutes  an  ab- 
solute denial  of  popular  government.    It  shows  high 
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officials,  chosen  to  represent  the  people,  as  conspira- 
tors stealing  their  rights.  It  leaves  the  public  with- 
out protect^pn  in  either  the  Ieg^slatur{^,«r.  1I19,  executive 
department  of  either  state  or  city.  In  short,  it  shows 
that  popular  government  has  ceased  to  exist  in  Riila- 
delphia  or  Pennsylvania.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  That  was  Tweed's  inquiry  of  New  York, 
thirty  years  ago.  The  same  question  is  impudently 
addressed  to  Pennsylvanians  today. 

Boston  (Maas. )  Herald 

Pennsylvania  now  supplies  the  nation  with  the 
worst  examples  of  political  vice.  It  has  achieved  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  this  line.  The  corruption  of  the 
reconstruction  era  in  the  south  is  surpassed  by  brazen 
jobbery  which  flourishes  almost  unrebuked  in  the 
Keystone  state  thirty  years  afterward.  There  has 
been  no  overturn  of  the  social  system,  no  demoraliza- 
tion of  war,  but  a  steady,  vicious  degradation  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  under  the  rule  of  selfish,  sordid,  wanton 
leaders,  chiefly  of  the  Republican  party.  No  other 
state  exhibits  an  equal  debasement  of  conscience  and 
honor  on  the  part  of  men  entrusted  with  public  re- 
sponsibilities. If  the  criminals  in  all  the  jails  were 
turned  loose,  they  would  not  be  so  dangerous  in  their 
influence  to  degrade  the  standards  of  public  life  as  are 
the  men  whom  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  have 
elevated  to  places  of  honor.  They  are  undermining 
the  morality  of  the  coming  generation. 
BrooUyn  (N.  Y.)  E^U 

There  is  none  ci  that  in  Pennsylvania  which  in 
other  states  is  called  public  opinion.  There  has  been 
great  excitement  in  Philadelphia  and  some  indigna- 
tion, but  there  has  been  no  surprise,  and  ^o  one  sup- 
poses that  there  is  any  way  of  defeating  or  reversing 
the  action  taken.  Neither  does  any  one  suppose  that 
any  harm  will  come  to  those  who  did  the  act  The 
phenomenon  of  the  second  state  in  the  union  exhibit- 
ing an  absolute  indifference  to  moral  considerations 
in  politics  can  only  be  noticed.  Explanation  is  wholly 
wanting. 

Chicago  (111.)  American 

Bad  as  we  are  or  have  been,  we  are  not  so  bad  as 
Philadelphia.  Mayor  Harrison  says  true  when  he 
says  that  the  worst  mayor  Chicago  ever  had  would 
not  have  dared  to  throw  into  the  street  such  an  offer 
for  traction  franchises  as  John  Wanamaker  made.  It 
is  nice  to  feel  a  sense  of  moral  superiority.  Also,  it 
is,  perhaps,  rare. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News 

The  city  is  universally  given  the  bottom  place 
among  all  American  municipalities  for  political  deca- 
dence and  rottenness.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  that  evil 
preeminence  is  assigned  to  Philadelphia  not  on  the 
ground  of  this  last  and  most  flagrant  instance  merely, 
but  upon  its  long-established  record  of  toleration  of 


political  outrage.  Even  the  scandalous  rule  of  Tam- 
many does  not  offer  a  spectacle  of  such  hopeless  servi- 
tude <m  the  part  of  the  people  of  a  g^eat  city. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Governor  Crane  has  again  stood  between  the  power 
of  a  great  and  wealthy  corporation  and  the  people. 
This  has  been  a  tremendous  fight  between  corporate 
power  and  the  people.  When  the  story  of  this  struggle 
comes  to  be  written,  the  people  will  be  astounded  to 
learn  what  influences  have  been  set  to  work  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  rights.  Philadelphia  is  a  warning 
example  of  what  would  come  about  in  Massachusetts 
if  the  public  would  submit  itself  to  the  domination  of 
corporations.  Governor  Crane  has  done  much  to  pro- 
tect us  from  this  great  evil. 

♦ 

Senate  and   Presidency 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  AriW 

Scripture  has  it  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  or,  it  might  be  added,  for  a 
United  States  senator  to  enter  the  White  House  as 
president.  Senator  Elkins,  in  what  he  calls  a  "casual 
conversation"  with  a  newspaper  reporter,  enlarges 
upon  the  interesting  theme.  He  notes  an  apparent  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  to  say  to  a  senator: 
"Now,  you  are  as  high  as  you  ought  to  go.  Stay  there 
if  you  can."  There  was  a  time,  as  Mr.  Elkins  remarks, 
when  the  vice-presidency  was  almost  a  certain  road  to 
the  presidential  chair.  "That  custom,"  he  says,  "has 
passed  away,  and  the  present  indications  do  not  point 
to  an  early  revival  of  promotion  along  that  line.  There 
was  also  a  time  when  the  American  mission  to  Great 
Britain  was  regarded  as  a  desirable  training  station  for 
a  presidential  candidate,  but  that  factor  has  also  be- 
come obsolete."  The  West  Virginia  senator  recalls 
the  fact  that  Garfield  was  elected  president  while  he 
was  a  senator-elect,  but  it  was  before  he  had  taken  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  and  tells  this  incident  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  President  Harrison: 

I  remember  very  well  talking  with  Harrison  after  his 
defeat  for  the  senate.  He  was  expressing  considerable  dis- 
appointment at  the  result,  and  was  complaining  that  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people  were  not  appreciated.  I 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  familiarly  and  told  him  that  he 
should  not  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  and 
added  that  the  first  thing  he  knew  the  people  of  the  country 
would  make  him  president  of  the  United  States.  This  may 
have  been  an  offhand  guess  or  an  inspiration,  but  it  was 
afterward  verified. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  proved  a  much 
better  training  school  for  the  presidency  than  has  the 
senate,  perhaps  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  popular 
branch.  The  senate  is  regarded  as  not  so  near  to  the 
people,  and  not  always  so  readily  responsive  to  the 
popular  will.    Successful  governors  of  the  great  states, 
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Boston  (Mas8.>  Htratd    '         ■ 
S^ltaiOT  Elkins  is  right  in  his  estimate  of  thei  luck 
jsf  senators  in  being  -made  candidates  for  ,the  presi-  • 
jdepcy.    It  has  been  difficult  almost  to  Impossibility  for  | 
men  who  have  been  dependent  upon  their  fame  iot  { 
deeds  ,done  in  the  senate  to  gain  nominations  for  the  ' 
pigher  office.    Henry  Clay  resigned  his  seat  in  that 
body  when  he  was  seeking  the  presidency  in  1844.  • 
Webster  was  put  of  it  at  the  time  he  had  the  most  hope 
of  a  nominati^i.     Seward  and  Chase  were  unsuccess- 
ful while  sienators.    Blaine  did  not  like  to  stay  in  the 
senate,  and  left  it  voluntarily.    Of  the  minor  senato- 
rial aspirants,  none-have.received  nominations. .  Benja- 
min Harrison  was  an  ex-sendtor  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated, .and  had  this  honor,  because  he  came. from  a 
doubtful  state.    John  Sherman  failed,  and  Garfield; 
whose  nomination  was  an  accident,  Was  only  a  sena- 
tor-elect;    Douglas' was  disappointed  in  presidential 
ambition,  as  was  Bayard  later,  and  Cass  and  Buchanan 
Were  both  nominated  rather  because  they  had  been  out 
of  the  country  than  from  their  senatorial  records;  the 
record  of  Cass  as  a  senator  was  an  injury  to  him. 

Hazen  S.  Pingree 

-  Ex-Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  died  at  Lon- 
don. June  18.  ~   , 

Hazen  S.  Pingree  was  born  in  Denmark,  Me.,  Ai»t 
gust  30,  1842,  He  learned  the  trade  of  cutter  in  a 
shoe  factory  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.  In  August,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  the  First  Massachusetts  heavy  artillery 
and  served  in  the  union  army  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  participating  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  engagements  at  Fredericksburg,  Spottsylvania, 
Cold  Harbor,  and  Appomattox.  When  the  w;ar, 
closed,  Pingree  went  to  Detroit,  -where  he  engaged  in 
tiie  shoe  business.  This  rapidly  grew  in  importance, 
and  when  he  entered  politics  in  1889  ^^^  output  was 
estimated  at  $1,000,000  annually.  After  a  breezy 
campaign,-  he  was  elected  mayor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  the  face  of  the  9,000  majority  obtained  for 
Qeveland  for  president  in  1888.  Four  times  he  was. 
chosen  mayor,  in  spite  of  the  politicians  and  the  cor- 
porations, and  each  time  his  majority  was  increased. 
While  occupying  this  office  he  interested  himself  in 
potato  farms  for  the  poor  on  unoccupied  lots,  which 
-w^ere  so  successful  that  the  plan  was  copied  in  other 
communities. 

Mayor  Pingree  gradually  became  a  power,  not 
only  in  Detroit,  but  throughout  Michigan.    In  1896, 


he  wrested  control  of  the  Republican  organization  iif»' 
the  -staite  from  the  bosses,  and  was  nominated  and-* 
elected^  gpvCTnor.    He  fought  the  railroads,  and  com- 
peUed  an  increase  in  the  state  taxation  of  their  prop- 
erties.    Ultimately  his  enemies  proved  too  powerful, 
and  his  influence,  waned. 

There  is  a  remarkable  Unanimity  of  opinion  in  die 
comment  upon  (governor  Ping^ee's  career.  The  De- 
troit News  prints  the  best  obituary  notice  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  read  in  some  time.  The  News  quotes 
tfie  question  asked  by  Heinrich  Heine  when  standing 
before  the  cathedral  at  Amiens:  "How  does  it  hap- 
pen," Heine  asked,  "that  we  build  no  such  edifices  in 
our  day?"    The  philosopher  replied:    "The  men  of 
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that  day  had  convictions,  moderns  have  only  opin- 
ions ;.  and  something  more  dian  opinions  are  needed 
to  build  a  cathedral.".  The  key  to  Pingreq's  characr 
ter,  the  explanation  of  his  success,  and  the  reason  why 
"the  populace  followed  him  in  strange  wanderings, 
and  greeted  even  his  blunders  with  applause,"  the 
News  finds  in  thi&  anecdote.  Other  men  had  opin- 
ions; Pingree  bad  convictions.  The  News  concludes: 
"As  in  the  city,  so  in  the  state,  Hazen  S.  Pingree's 
greatest  service  to  the  people  was  in  arousing  their 
interest  in  their  own  government;  in  directing  their 
attention  to  abuses  which  had  been  fostered  by  their 
apathy  and  negligence.  He  not  only  spoke  tot  them, 
but  he  made  th^m  hear  as  they  had  never  h^ard  be- 
fore. At  an  hour  when  municipal  government,  in  its 
modern  senlfe,  was  just  being  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion  pf   thoughtful    men,   by   the   almost   startling 
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jg^rowth  of  cities  and  .iiugmentati6n  of  interests,  in- 
volved, ;Mr,  Pingree  became  -the .  inspired  but  un- 
trained prophet  of  a  gospel  that  was  old  but  Unrec- 
ognized.. The  vagaries  which  he  appended  to  that 
gospel,  and  which  his  marvelous  personality  enforced 
upon,  his  followers  as  essentials  of  doctrine,  will  be 
k>st;  but  the  gospel  itself,  being  the  living  seed  of 
truth,  will  grow  and  flourish.  With  all  his  faults, 
foUies,  and  foibles,  his  main  plea  was  justice,  which 
republican  Rome  declared  to  be  'the  unchanging,  ever- 
lasting law  to  g^ve  each  man  his  right.' " 


The  Leadership  of  America 

Fkkdkric  Hakrison,  in  the  June  Ninetttntk  Century,  London 
(New  York :  L.  Scott  Pub.-  Co.)    Excerpt 

No  competent  observer  caA  doubt  that  in  w«!altb, 
manufactures,  material  progress  of  all  kinds,  the 
United  States,  in  a  very  few  years,  must. hold  the  first 
place  in  the  world  without  dispute.  Its  population 
iwill  soon  double  that  of  any  nation  of  western  Europe. 
That  population  will  have  an  education  second  only  to 
that  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  superiof  to  that 
of  any  other  European  nation.  The  natural  resourtes 
of  their  country  exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  to- 
gether. Their  energy:  exceeds  .'that,  of  the  British; 
their  intelligence  is  hardly  second  to  that  of  Germany 
and  France.  And  their  social  and  political  system  is 
.more  favorable  to  mslterisil  development  than  any 
other  society  ever  devised  by  man.  This  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  national  and  social  qualities,  with 
■vast  numbers  and  unbounded  physical  resources,  can 
not  fail  to  give  America  the  undiluted  lead  in  all 
material  things.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the:  power 
of  national  egotism  that  Europe  fails  to  grasp  this 
truth — that  Germans,  with  their  wretchedly  poor 
country,  narrow  seaboard,  and  scanty  rivers,  ports, 
and  minerals,  still  aspire  to  the  first  place;  that 
•  Frenchmen  fail  to  see  how  their  passion-  for  art,  reist; 
and  home  has  handicappe.d  them  in  the  race  for  su- 
premacy in  things  material;  that  Britons,  in  their  nar- 
row island  and  their  comfortable  traditions,-  will  not 
recognize  that  the  industrial  prizes  must  ultimately 
go  to  numbers,  national  unity,  physical  resources, 
geographical  opportunities,  trained  intelligence,  and 
.restless  ambition. 

♦ 

Various   Topics 

RUSSIA  HAS  RETALIATED  for  o^r  increased  duties 
on  petroleum  by  increasing  -her  tariff  on  American  bicycles. 
'"This  wretched  business,"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says, 
/'is  stirring  up  bad  blood  on  both  sides  which  may  con- 
ceivably have  political  as  well  a$  commercial  consequences. 
, These  petty  jabs  and  counter-jabs  injure  neither  party  and 
irritate  both." 

HANNA  TO  REPUBLICANS:  Contrary  to  general 
expectation,  harmony  prevailed  at  the  Republica^i  .f.mmi<i 
convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  ao.  Senator  Hanna 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform  and  -made  a  sti:ong  speech 
iin  favor  of  peace  between  the  two  factions. of  the  party. 
''Seldom  has  there  been  any  campaign,"  he  said,  "of  such 
importance  as  last  year,  bearing  on  questions  of  such  mo- 
ment, and  this  year  it  is  the  same.  It  will  have  great  bearing 
on  the  president's  work,  and  we  should  uphold  him.  This 
year  we  elect  a  legislature,  to  choose  a  successor  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Foraker,  and  we^  should  be 
united  in  the  demand  that  he  be  sent'  back.  Th^  le£nslature 
that  chooses  his  successor  will  also'  redistrict  Ohio,  and  on 
this  hangs  the  fate  of  at  least  five  members  of  Ohio's  con- 
-gressional  delegation.  L«t  us -give  notice  to  the  opposition 
in  Ohio  and  in  the  United  States  that  the  Republican  ranks 
are  filling  up  and  preparing  for  the  battle  of  1904.  Let  this 
be  the  notice  to  the  state  and  the  United  States." 


England  and  France  - , 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  opens  a  symposium  uit- 
der  this  head  in  the  June  Fortnightly  Review;  London 
(New  York:  L.  Scott  Publishing  Cbmpany)  by  r^id- 
ly  sketching  the  recent  trend  of  feeling' betweefl  the 
twocotmtries:  :   .■      -'. 

It  is  generally  admitted  (he  says)  that  the  relations  lie- 
-tween  France  and  England,  after  having  been  for  -  some 
.time  .  perilously  strained,  have .  now  [become  ttpmfal  ^gfii), 
and  that  a)i  danger  may  happily  be  considered  as  averte4- 
This  idea  finds  favor  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  governmeHt, 
and  I  could-  mention  more  than  one  eminent  politician  who 
openly  proclaims  himself  in  °no  anxiety, on  this  point  But, 
for  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  in  any  way  sh^re 
this  optimistic  -  view.  It  is  true  that  for  die  last  year  thj; 
tone  of  the  press  has  changed,  both  in  London  and  iti 
Paris,  and  that,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
divine,  those  persons  whom  a  year  ago  I  accused  of  doing 
all  they  could  to  provoke  a  warCbetween  the  two  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  to.  their  own  material  aggn'andizement, 
-have  befen  obliged  tO;  discontinue,  th^ir  hideous  ttade.  The 
.presence  at  the  exhibition  of  delegates  from  the  British 
.chamber  pf  commerce,  and  the  reception  given  to  them; 
the  marks  of  sympathy  shown  by  the  French  to  the  English 
people  on  the  death  of  their  g^reat  and  noble  queen;  the 
cordial  messages  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  republic 
by  Lord  Carrington'  on  behalf  of  King  Edward  VII;  all 
thise  things  have  happily  brought  about  a  change -of  atti- 
.tiide.  The  journals  of  the  two  countries  have  ceased  to 
(exchange  those,  perpetual  recriininations  which,  tending  as 
.they  did  to  inflame  popular  opinion,  constituted '  a;  very  real 
danger.  Moreover,  .the  war.  in  South  Africa,  by  draggling 
out  so  long  and  entailing  such  enormous  increase  in.  ex- 
penditure, deprived  those  unscrupulous  speculators  who 
"were  calculating  on  drawing  an  eventual  profit  from  a  Com- 
bined European  and  colonial  war  of  the  means  of  realising 
their  schemes.  '  To  these  dearer  impressions  and  calmer 
.reflections  the  present  change  of  attitude  is  due.  But  both 
may  be  purely  temporary,  as  any  day  may  see,  under  slightly 
-modified  circumstances,  a  recurrence  of  the  alarminjg  sit- 
.nation  of  last  year. 

For  the  simple  reason  that  all  this  is  anything  biut  ^ 
mere  question  of  feeling.  Between  France  and  EngJand 
the  grounds  of  conflict  are  many  and  permanent.  Perhaps 
At  the  'actual  mometit  there  are  no  two  countries  in  the 
world  which  can  show  more. 

These  collisfohs  can  only,  come  from -two  things: 
from  the  cblptiial  expansion  of  France,  and  from  her 
alliance  with  Russia.  The  Frenchman  objects  to  the 
Englishman's  "pity  for  the  poor  Frenchmen  who  are 
trying  to  play  at  colonization,"  and  to  the  idea,  rooted 
•in  a' spirit  of  covetousness,  that  the  English  are  the 
only  people  who  are  entitled  to  colonies.  "And.  it  ife 
Tor  the  English  government  on  the  other  hand,  above 
all  for  public  opinion,  so  enlightened  ind  so  powerful 
ill  Anglo-Saxon  hands,  to  look  to  it  that  the  French 
colonial  empire  shall  be  respected  by  the  English,  riot 
only  in  action  but,  in  thought :  that  they  shall  not  be 
led  away  td  regarcl  it  as  their. natural  prey,  destined 
by  providence  to  fall  into  Britis.h  hands." 

,  As  to  the  Russian  alliance,  France  should  not  con- 
isider  herself  bound  to  follow  the  lead  of  Russia  in 
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Asia  or  elsewhere  to  the  extent  of  aiding  the  czar  to 
despoil  England.  "Let  the  French  retain  their  allies  if 
necessary;  let  the  English  exercise  perpetual  self-re- 
straint so  that  they  may  not  be  carried  away  by  a  dis- 
astrous cupidity." 

Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  has  long  been  active  in 
promoting  a  plan  for  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
England  and  France,  follows  the  writer  just  quoted 
with  a  resume  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  "There 
seems  for  the  present  to  be  no  question  between  Eng- 
land and  France  capable  on  its  merits  of  leading  to 
war.  If  existing  differences  should  ever  develop  into 
dangerous  questions,  it  will  be  due  rather  to  matters 
of  form  than  of  fond.  But  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
conflict  on  the  merits  of  any  of  the  existing  differences, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  only  war  ever  seriously 
apprehended  of  late  years,  in  either  Great  Britain  or  in 
France,  is  one  between  these  two  countries.  This 
shows  that  the  danger  is  really  due  to  the  absence  of 
some  means  of  blunting  the  effect  of  shocks  to  popu- 
lar feeling."  This  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Barclay's  pro- 
posals. He  does  not  propose  that  the  two  countries 
shall  bind  themselves  to  submit  all  questions  arising 
between  them  to  arbitration ;  he  advocates  merely  su(£ 
a  treaty  as  would  insure  that  all  reasonable  means  of 
discussion  between  the  two  states  should  be  exhausted 
before  recourse  were  had  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 


The  Servian  Scandal 

London  SpeetaUr 

It  is  hardly  possible  with  any  respect  for  decorum 
to  enter  upon  the  scandals  which  are  shaking  the 
dynasty  in  Servia,  but  the  broad  facts  can  be  stated  in 
language  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  English  his- 
tory. King  Alexander,  who  has  no  successor,  no  rela- 
tives eligible  for  the  throne,  and  no  strong  hold  on  his 
people,  who  think  that  his  marriage  showed  him  a 
wesdc  man,  has  been  for  months  past  expecting  an  heir. 
He  has  altered  the  constitution  to  allow  daughters  to 
succeed;  he  luis  asked  the  czar  to  be  sponsor  at  the 
font  for  the  expected  child ;  and  he  has  accepted  with 
many  thanks  sixteen  cradles  sent  up  to  the  palace  by 
as  many  districts  of  Servia.  Queen  Draga,  however, 
has  deceived  herself,  as  our  own  Queen  Mary  Tudor 
did  under  similar  circumstances;  there  will,  the  doc- 
tors say,  be  no  child,  either  now  or  ever ;  and  the  king, 
in  his  rage  and  disappointment,  talks  with  one  breath 
of  divorce,  with  the  next  of  abdication,  and  with  the 
third  of  full  pardon  for  his  wife.  The  statesmen  ad- 
vise divorce  for  the  reasons  of  state  which  prevailed 
with  Napoleon,  and  there  is  a  strong  movement 
throughout  Servia  against  the  Obrenovitches.  One 
section  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  the  descendants  of 
Karageorge,  who  liberated  Servia;  a  second  would 
elect  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  who  is  Servian 
by  race,  and  has  Russia  behind  him ;  and  a  third,  just 
now  the  most  active  of  all,  declares  for  a  republic 

The  scandal  would  not  signify  much,  or  the  tumults 
either,  if  the  results  could  be  confined  to  Servia ;  but, 
unhappily,  that  is  not  the  case.  Two  great  military, 
empires  think  their  interests  and  their  prestige  so  far 
engaged  in  the  fate  of  the  little  kingdom  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  either  a  republic  or  a  hostile  mon- 
arch, and  tlieir  struggles,  at  present  only  diplomatic, 
may  be — in  certain  contingencies  would  be — ^trans- 
ferred to  the  field.  Neither  would  bear  a  republic  so 
near  their  borders.  If  it  were  anarchical,  as  old  con- 
servative statesmen,  of  course,  think  it  would  beccvne, 
it  would  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety;  and  if  it 


were  tranquil  and  successful,  its  example  might  be 
most  dangerous  upon  the  states  around,  particularly 
Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Maced<Htia,  one  of 'Which  is 
governed  as  a  military  province,  another  is  fiercdy 
discontented  with  its  prince,  while  the  third  is  a  Chris- 
tian dependency  of  Turkey,  and,  therefore,  of  necessity 
seething  with  rebellion.  A  republic  would,  consequent- 
ly, be  put  down  at  all  hazards ;  but  that  is  not  such  an 
eaSy  matter  as  it  looks."^  Sufficient  Servians  might,  no 
doubt,  be  killed  without  much  trouble;  but  who  is  to 
do  the  killing — Austria  or  Russia,  or  both?  If  either 
is  trusted  to  do  the  work,  that  one  will  try  to  keep  the 
province ;  while  if  both  do  it  at  once,  their  armies  are, 
in  their  present  temper,  almost  sure  to  clash.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  new  prince  is  to  be  "elected,"  both 
must  agree  upon  the  "choice  of  the  people,"  and  how 
is  that  agreement  to  be  secured?  The  Karageorge- 
vitches,  whom  the  people  might  like,  are  supposed  to 
be  too  weak  for  the  place.  Prince  Nicholas,  who 
would  rtrie  strongly,  and  possibly  well,  is  dreaded  by 
the  upper-  classes  in  Servia,  and  is  so  nearly  a  Russian 
prince  that  Austria  would  think  the  principality  an 
outwork  of  her  enemy;  while  an  Austrian  archduke, 
though  not  equally  dreaded  by  Russia,  would  be  equal- 
ly disliked. 

We  suppose,  and  indeed  it  seems  probable  from 
the  most  recent  accounts,  that  inomense  pressure  will 
be  exerted  to  postpone  any  catastrophe,  that  Kin|^ 
Alexander  will  be  calmed  and  Queen  Draga  soothed, 
that  the  statesmen  will  be  admonished,  that  the  popu- 
lace will  be  terrorized,  and  that  all  for  the  present  will 
go  on  much  as  before.  Neither  Nicholas  II  nor  Fran> 
ds  Joseph  desires  war,  and  even  a  Servian  revolution- 
ary will  hesitate  to  defy  both  of  those  potentates  at 
once.  But  what  a  flood  of  light  the  incident  throws 
on  the  dangers  which  menace  the  peace  of  Europe 
from  accidents  over  which  statesmen  have  no  control, 
from  the  liability  of  little  courts  to  rot,  and,  we  must 
add,  from  the  ambition  of  the  great  masters  of  armies. 

♦ 

China's  Trade 

The  following  is  the  first  statement  we  have  seen  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1900.  Just  now  these 
figures  have  interest  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  exacted  by  the  powers.  England  op- 
poses the  raising  of  import  duties  unless  the  tariff,  now 
forty-two  years  old,  is  revised.  Many  articles  used 
exclusively  by  foreigners  are  untaxed,  as  are  also  rice 
and  cereals.  To  begin  now  to  tax  articles  largely  con- 
stuned  by  foreigners  would  to  that  extent  make  them,' 
instead  of  the  Chinese,  the  source  of  additional  rev- 
enue, it  would,  as  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says,  "be  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another." 
We  quote  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal: 

At  the  present  juncture,  considerable  interest  and 
importance  attaches  to  the  report  on  China's  foreign 
trade  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  statistical  secretary  of  tihe 
imperial  maritime  customs.  Altogether,  it  is  gjratify- 
ing  to  see  that  this  authority  is  not  inclined  to  concur 
in  the  pessimistic  opinions  frequently  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  Chinese  trade.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  clearly  hopeful,  and  we  venture  to  direct 
special  attention  to  his  views,  as  emphasizing  the  pre- 
ponderatmg  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom's  trade 
with  China,  and  the  need  for  alertness,  energy,  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Britain's  commercial  supremacy  in  the  far 
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east.  Of  the  40,807,000  tons  of  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  from  Chinese  ports  last  year,  no  less  than  56 
per  centv)vas  British,  China  contributing  19  per  cfiut, 
Germany  10  per  cent,  and  Japan  9  per  cent.  The  con- 
dition of  trade  last  year,  and  the  actual  statistics  are 
indeed  somewhat  surprising.  Imports  of  merchandise 
in  ^909  amounted  to  £34,734,400  and  exports  to  £24,- 
677,600,  showing  decreases  compared  with  the  pre-  . 
vious  year  of  £7,548,000  and  £4,79?,  1 00,  respectively. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that,  while  one  would  naturally 
have  expected  a  disastrous  commercial  panic  with 
heavy  failures,  the  year  1900  was,  generally  speaking, 
a  fairly  good,  though  anxious,  one.  During  the  first 
six  months,  trade  was  so  active  and  revived  so  briskly 
toward  the  close,  that  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
proved  quite  unexpectedly  to  be  well  up  to  the  average 
of  recent  years,  although  naturally  falling  short  of 
such  an  exceptional  year  as  1899.  At  Newchang,  a 
rapid  recovery  may  be  looked  for,  and  at  Tientsin, 
which  may  possibly  be  adversely  affected  fpr^gome  lit- 
tle time,  there  is  yet  likely  to  be  an  increase  of  trade. 

The  arduous  journey  of  the  court  to  Hsi-an,  whith- 
er supplies  came  very  slowly  and  in  diminished  bulk, 
and  the  fact  that  people  were  perishing  from  famine 
without  the  hope  of  relief  that  railways  could  have  af- 
forded, has  been  brought  under  the  personal  notice  of 
the  Chinese  government,  and  may  perhaps  lead  them 
to  favor  the  extension  of  railway  communication.  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  "whatever 
changes  may  result  from  the  events  of  1900,  whatever 
readjustments  may  take  place  in  the  share  of  the  trade 
taken  by  each  country,  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  as  a  whole,  will 
continue  the  expansion  which  was  so  marked  in  1899." 
It  only  remains  for  British  merchants,  no  less  than  for 
British  diplomatists,  to  see  that  no  stone  is  left  un- 
turned to  insure  that  whatever  change  of  trade  the  fu- 
ture may  have  in  store  shall  not  be  adverse  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Week  in  England 

The  week  in  England  has  been  enlivened  by  a 
large  "pro-Boer"  meeting  in  London,  the  efforts  of 
most  of  the  police  force  being  required  to  quell  dis- 
turbers of  the  gathering.  This  affair  has  served  to 
further  accentuate  the  split  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  A 
report  of  the  Distress  Fund  for  South  African  Women 
and  Children  has  just  been  made  public.  The  writer's 
indignation  is  directed  against  the  system  of  penning 
so-called  refugees  in  camps,  which  she  describes  as  "a 
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wholesale  cruelty  which  can  never  be  wiped  out  of 
the  memories  of  the  people."  The  London  DaHy 
News,  in  commenting  on  Mifis  Hobhouse's  report,  , 
defies  any  man  to  read  it  without  burning  with  shame 
and  indignation  at  the  deeds  done  and  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  women  and  children  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  with  the  countenance  and  approval 
of  British  statesmen  and  officials. 

"The  Unionist  press,"  says  the  New  York  Trib- 
une's London  correspondent,  "is  jubilant  over  the 
wrangling  now  in  progress  among  the  Liberals,  and 
is  forecasting  the  break  up  of  the  Opposition.  Un- 
due stress  is  laid  upon  recent  speeches  and  divisions. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Morley  will  remain  where  they 
are,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerroan,  and  the  factions  will  go  on  quarreling 
among  themselves  until  the  war  ii?  South  Africa  is 
brought  to  a  close.  There  can  be  no  unity  on  the 
Liberal  side  while  this  source  of  disturbance  remains, 
but  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  a  convenient 
figurehead  until  a  real  leader,  capable  of  rallying  the 
party  with  real  authority,  comes  to  the  front.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  infuriated  the  Radical  Hotspurs,  but 
displayed  his  strength  of  character  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  thereby  improved  his  own 
chances  for  succession  to  the  leadership  when  South 
Africa  no  longer  holds  the  field.  The  government  is 
delivered  from  criticism  by  the  guerilla  warfare  on 
the  Liberal  side,  and  it  is  vulnerable  at  many  points. 
The  war  has  been  neither  well  managed  nor  well 
financed,  and  the  military  reorganization  scheme  is 
an  artificial  pretense.  The  session  has  been  wasted, 
and  there  will  be  a  meager  record  of  legislation." 

Various  Topics 

VON  BUELOW  AND  BISMARCK:  In  the  tribute 
paid  to  Bismarck  by  Count  Von  Buelow  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  a  Bismarck  statue  in  Berlin,  he  did  not 
claim  that  Bismarck  made  no  mistakes,  but  he  asserted  that 
he  was  to  the  domain  of  politics  what  Goethe  was  to  the 
domain  of  mind. 

BRITISH  EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION  sta- 
tistics of  the  year  1900  show  that  more  persons  leave  Eng- 
land than  enter  it.  The  following  figures  show  the  totals  of 
the  general  passenger  movement:  Outward,  to.  countries 
outside  of  Europe,  298,561;  to  Europe,  669,292.  Inward, 
from  outside  Europe,  175,747;  from  Europe,  748,825.  Bal- 
ance in  favor  of  outward  movement,  43,381,  an  increase  over 
1899  of  21,456. 

RUSSIA  AND  MANCHURIA;  A  dispatdi  to  the 
Times  from  Peking  says  that  M.  De  Giers  the  Russian 
minister,  has  notified  Li  Hung  Chang  that  immediately  the 
idemnity  agreement  is  signed  Russia  will  require  China  to 
resume  negotiations  concerning,  the  conditions  of  Russia's 
withdrawal  from  Manchuria.  M.  De  Giers  says  that  the  rea- 
son alleged  by  the  powers  for  opposing  the  signature  of 
the  Manchurian  convention — that  China  should  not  nego- 
tiate separately  with  one  power  while  negotiating  jointly 
with  all  the  powers — will  then  have  ceased  to  exist. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF  BILL:  According  to 
the  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrickten,  the  proposal  to  make  the 
new  German  tariff  bill  include  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
scale  of  duties  has  lost  favor  with  the  government  since 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  von  Miquel.  This  statement  has 
created  considerable  discussion  in  Berlin,  for  the  Nachrickten 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  government  and  its  supporters  are 
now  in  favor  of  a  single  scale,  and  that  the  governments  of 
the  more  important  federal  states  will  take  the  same  view. 
It  is,  however,  considered  not  impossible  that  the  govern- 
ment may  declare  in  some  way  or  other  that  it  will  not,  iq 
concluding  commercial  treaties,  consent  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  agricultural  produce  below  a  fixed  amount.  The 
foregoing  statement,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  in- 
spired, is  said  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  op- 
ponents of  an  excessive  increase  in  the  g:rain  duties. 
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The  People's  Institute  Club 

A  club  for  social  work  has  been  orgaoized  in  con- 
nection with  the  People's  institute  of  Cooper  union,  in 
New  York  city.  The  New  York  Tribune  describes  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  organization;  


There  are  many  social  clubs  all  over  the  city,  many 
of  them  started  with  the  broadest  vi^ws  as  to  qualifi- 
oitions  for  membership.  But  most  of  them  in  a  short 
time  settle  down  into  a  meeting  place  for  those  of  a 
certain  age  and,  largely,  of  a  certain  nationality.  In 
the  People's  institute  club  all  ages,  creeds,  and  races 
have  apparently  been  reconciled.  Cray-haired  men  and 
boys  who  seem  bardy  able  to  boiast  the  necessary 
eighteen  years,  women  of  middle  age  and  youing  girls, 
associate  harmoniously,  and  any  one  who  has  had  ex- 
fieriedoeof  similar  organizations  will  recogfnize  that 
m  this  state  of  sifairs  is  a  triumph.  There  is  no  for- 
mality, no  stiffhess.  Some  sit  and  read  the  many 
magazines  scattered  over  the  bi^;  table;  others  play 
cards  or  checkers ;  others  again  sit  in  the  comers  and 
chat;  while  downstairs  the  library  has  its  share  of 
readers.  All-around  the  walls  of  the  rooms  hang  plas- 
ter-casts and  pictures,  and  the  whole  effect  is  homelike 
in  the  extt«me.  The  members  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  People's  institute.  The  club  is  open 
to  all,  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  electign.  The  club 
is  designed  to  be  a  meeting  place  for  men  and  women 
of  intdligence  of  every  social  grade.  Professional, 
men,  skilled  and  unskilled  workingmen,  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  The  club  is  practically  self-governing, 
although  the  People's  institute  board  exercises  a  cer- 
tain supervision  and  has  appointed  a  committee  of  club 
members  to  confer  with  it  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion's welfare.  Still,  there  is  enough  self-government 
to  mark  sharply  the  distinction  between  this  and  other 
organizations  which  are  controlled  altogether  by  "up- 
town" absentees. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  attractions  of  social  re- 
form, reading-room,  and  the  like,  the  club  enjoys  a  lec- 
ture on  each  of  three  Thursday  nights  every  month — 
not  a  lecture  of  the  weighty  sort  which  is  given  at  the 
People's  institute,  but  something  comparatively  light. 
Once  a  month  there  is  a  social  entertainment,  for  which 
a  suggestively  full  closet  of  cups  and  plates  is  pro- 
vided. The.  fees  of  the  club,  40  cents  a  month,  make 
it  practically  self-supporting,  and  are  not  large  enough 
to  keep  out  the  class  of  people  to  whom  such  a  meet- 
ing place  would  appeal.  For  the  purposes  of  the  club, 
according  to  the  membership  card,  are  to  furnish  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  problems  of  the  day  and 
for  social  intercourse.  This  at  the  outset  insures  the 
intelligent  membership  which  distinguishes  it,  and 
sfives  it  certain  advantages  over  similar  organizations 
m  the  matter  of  social  experimenting.  The  idea  is  in 
line  with  the  belief  which  is  gradually  growing  strong- 
er among  philosophers,  that  efforts  of  rich  men  and 
women  should  be  directed  toward  perfecting  the  char- 


acter3  and  training  of  the  best  amoing  those  that  labor 
with  their  ikfad?;' and  thattheseitt  turn  should  reach 
lower  and'-tiiise-up  those  who  might  be  easily  misun- 
derstood, by  entii-e  outsiders.-       .       -       . 

..;.:: -.i ..  v :  ■    .  .^  .■:  ,',.:■, 

. V^«m«n:  Stadents  of'  Agriculture 

Waldon  yiwcBlV,  in  Jiity  i>ir/iW«i&>r,  N<W  YoA.      Condensed 
'   '•    ■  '    '    'for  PuiLic  OpiMioit  '.  •' 

The  yiqaftg*  ladies  who-  take  the  full  .course  of  study 
given  at  the  school  of  agriciilture  of  the'Urtiver-sity  of 
Minnesota  xeceive  instruction  in  laundering,  physical 
culture, .  sewings '.tocial  'culture,  .cooldng,  drawing 
(farm-housei),  field  agriculture,  honie  managiement, 
household  krt,  dairy  practise,  home  economy,  domes- 
tic chemistry,  arid  domestic  hygiene.  This  demon- 
strates how  thoroughly  comprehensive  is  the  regular 
plan  of  study,  and  it  is  also  supplemented  in  the  case 
of  most  students  with  instruction:  in  vegetable  garden- 
ing, music,  and  gymnasium  work. 

Another  aim  of  several  of  these  rather  novel  insti- 
tutions of  learning  is  to  improve  the  material  sur- 
roundings of  the  farmer  by  instilling  into  the  rising 


CLASS  III  SHBSP  SHBAaiMO 

generation  the  principles,  of  household  art.  To  this 
end  there  is.  provided' each  teem  a  series  pf. lectures 
treating  on  the  adornment  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
noting  the  distinctive,  character  of  the  country  home 
and  the  opportunity  for;  especial  embellishmeqt  which 
is  presented  by  the  surroundings.'  The  object  is  to 
show  that  thought  and  energy  fnjyr  accompHslfas  much 
or  more  than  money  in  making  a  farm  home  attrac- 
tive. In  a  sense  supplementary  to  this  line  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  series  of  lectures  on  hygfiene.  As  a  Special 
study  for  women,  this  considers  the  health  of  the  fam- 
ily as  dependent  upon  pure  food,  pure  water,  anfi  gen- 
eral cleanliness.  Finally,  the  girl  student  at  <^ne  of 
these  western  institutions  listens  for  several  hours  each 
week  to  lectures  upon  social  culture,  which  embody 
discussions  of  the  small  and  frequently .  overlooked 
points  in  the  usages  of  society,  together  with'  instruc- 
tions relative  to  reading  and  the  choice  of  boolqs. 

From  time  out  of  mind  the  "butter  and  egg  money" 
— a  very  considerable  sum  ofttimes — has  b^n  regu- 
larly apportioned  as  the  spending  money  of  the  femi- 
nine members  of  the  household  on  many  ap  American 
farm.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  young  women  are 
found  taking  advantage  of  a  special  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  has  been  inauguntted  hi  several  x>{  tfie 
agricultural  colleges  with  a  'view  fo  erfabling  them  to 
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increase  their  revenues  /■from  the  sources  just  men- 
tioned. There  is,  for  one  thing,  instruction  for  poul- 
try-raising, the  feeding  .arid  inanagement  of  fowls  for 
t^gs  and  for  the  martcet»-  Then  series^  of  lectures  are 
given  upon  farm'  dairying,  including  instruction  in 
the  care  of  miOc  and  utensils  i^nd  in  th^  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  farm^dair-y.  The  students 
receive  practical  training  in  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ods of  creaming  milk,  ripening  cream,  chiirning,  work- 
ing, and  packing  butter. 

The  general  realization  of  late  years  that  agricul- 
ture owes  much  of  its  development  to  chemistry  has 
resulted  in  especial  jprominence  being  given  to  the 
study  of,  this  branch  in  all  the  institutions  where  in- 
struction in  agriculture  is  provided  •  for  feminine  stu- 
dents. The  object,  of  thi§  line  of  investigation  is  that 
each  young  lady,  when  shje  is  ready  to  resume  her 
rural  life,  may  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  compo-' 
sition  of  the  soil  and  its  .relation  to  plant  growth  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  utilizing  plant  food  ^nd  con-, 
serving  it  for  the  coming  years. '  A  very  attractive 
branch  of  study  which  is  now  being  generally  ijitro-j 
duced  at  nearly  all  the  Jigriculiural,  collies  where 
there  are  young  lady  students  is  the  instruction  in  horn 
ticulture.  Fruit-growing  is  taken  up  during  one  term, 
and  every  phase  of  the  subject  from  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  various  kinds  of  "frulrto  the  best  plans 
for  harvesting  and  preserving  it  receives  attention. 
Then  something  of  the  same  g^round  is  covered  in 
vegetable-growing.  Finally  the  subject  of  green- 
houses and  their  management  is  taken  up,  and  the 
young  farm  mistresses  are  taught  how  to  secure  at  al- 
most all  seasons  of  the  year  the  most  appetizing  dain- 
ties for  their  own  tables  or  for  the  market  if  they 
desire. 

♦ 
Interstate  Migration 

Special  Correspondence  of  New  Vork  Evening  Post.  Excerpt 
The  great  interstate  movement  this  year  has  been 
to  the  state  of  Washington.  Railroad  men  assert  that 
the  "home-seekers'  excursions"  organized  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have  been  the 
means  of  carrying  to  Washington  and  the  country  trib- 
utary to  those  roads  60,000  permanent  settlers.  When 
the  exaggeration  of  the  emigration  "boomer"  and  of 
the  news-gatherer  is  squeezed  out  of  this  assertion, 
40,000  would  probably  be  found  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 
But  40,000  persons  is  a  very  large  number  to  be  trans- 
planted, and  one's  respect  for  the  emigration  agent 
is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  transfer  was 
accomplished  in  twelve  weeks  by  means  of  weekly 
"excursions"  organized  after  months  of  hard  and 
skillful  work.  To  shake  40,000  persons -from  their 
moorings  means  the  expenditure  of  a.vast.amqunt  of 
effort.  The  field  of  the  emigration  agent  lies  north 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  west  as  Nebraska.  New  England  is  as 
deaf  to  the '  allurements  of  the  emigration  man,  and 
appareutly  as  immovable,  as  its  granite  hills.  New. 
York,-  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  apparently, 
little  better,  and  the  south  is  a  particularly  poor  field.. 
In  short,  .the  population  of  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory appears  to.be  the -most  mobile,  and  it  is  to  that 
region  that  the  emigration  agent  confines  his  atten- 
tion, and  it;  was  in  that  region  that  the  excursions  to 
Washington  were  organized.   / 

New  York  Evening  P»st 

These  movements  are  not  adequately  explained  on 
the  theory  of  the  pressure  of  population.  If  this  were 
sufficient  cause.  New  England  would  be  a  fertile  field 


for  the  railroad  «migration  agent,  but  it-is  not.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  knowledge  that  it  is  profitable 
to  exchange  high-priced  but  comparatively  old  soils 
for.  the  cheap  and  fertile  soils  of  the  west  is  needed 
to. dislodge  the  average  farmer  of  any  section  from 
his  home.  There  is  an  inertia  that  can  only  be  over- 
come by  force.  In  the  movement  to  the  Ohio  country^ 
a  century  ago,  and  in  that  into  Kansas,  war  gave  the 
^islodging  shock.  In  both  cases  large  numbers  of 
men,  with  their  home  ties  weakened  and  their  rest- 
lessness aroused  by  long  campaigning,  returned  to  find 
few  opportunities  for  employment.  In  the  present 
movement  the  railroads  have  supplied  the  impetus. 

These  large  transfers  of  population  from  state  to 
state  must  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  commonwealths  that  receive  the  new- 
comers, beyond  the  influence  already  traced  by  stu- 
dents of  our  institutional  history.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  when,  as  in  the  movement  to  Washington,  the  im- 
migrants are  thrifty  and  intelligent,  the  effects  are 
bound  to  be  for  good.  But  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
distinct  difference  in  political  ideas  and  in  the  efficiency 
of  administration  between  the  states  that  were  largely 
settled  before  the  civil  war  and  those  that  have  been 
largely  settled  since,  the  immigrants  have  not  always 
brought  wisdom  and  rectitude  with  their  household 
goods.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  this  difference, 
the  railroad  emigration  agent  of  today  is  an  uncon- 
scious promoter  of  stability.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
^e  railroad  to  sift  from  the  "excursions"  which  it  or- 
ganizes all  undesirable  elements.  It  seeks  thrifty  and 
experienced  farmers  and  mechanics,  since  it  desires  a 
permanent  and  industrious  population,  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  large  traffic  and  so  well  satisfied  that  every 
member  will  become  a  spontaneous  advertiser  of  the 
new  country.  Thrift  and  skill  are  not  usually  found 
in  conjunction  with  dangerous  political  theories,  and 
the  chances  are  that,  when  the  population  transplanted 
by  the  railroads  has  taken  root,  it  will  exert  a  steady- 
ing influence  on  the  political  opinion  of  the  state  where 
it  settles.  A 

The  Divorce  Problem  in  France 

Frbdkkic  Lbks,  in  the  London  Humanitarian.      Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

It  is  otily  since  i88a  that  divorce  has  been  possible 
in  France.  For  sixty-eight  years  before  then  ill-as- 
sorted couples  had  to  be  content  with  only  a  separa- 
tion, which  prevented  new  and,  possibly,  happy  unions, 
and  thereby  led  to  irr^;ular  and  immoral  conditions  of 
life.  Divorce  had  been  obtainable  by  the  law  of  1792, 
but  it  was  restricted  in  its  action  in  1803,  ^nd  alto^ 
gether  suppressed  in  1816,  owing  to  tiie  bigoted  cler- 
ical legislators  of  the  day.  .  Whether  on  account  of 
actual  defects  in  construction — a  danger  which  hardly 
any  bill  ever  escapes  because  of  the  frequent  modifica- 
tions which  it  undergoes  in  committee,  resulting,  very 
6ften,  in  a  measiire  hardly  recognizable  by  its  atithoi* 
— or  owing  to  the  bewildering  formalities  and  compli- 
cations of  the  judicial  system,  divorce  in  France  is  no 
easy  matter.  The  most  repulsive  methods  must  be" 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  proof  of  adultery ;  mag- 
istrates are  .at  variance  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
law ;  the  slowness  of  the  procedure  is  a  parallel  of 
what  a  chancery  suit  used  to  be  in  England  fifty  ypars 
ago;  and,  finally,  the  expense  is  sudi  that  only  the 
wealthy  can  afford  the  luxury.  .  In  a  wor^J,  tfie  fli- 
vorce  law  is  in  need,  as  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out,  of  a  thorough  overhauling.  But  a  powerful 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  remedy  its  defecte; 

On  account  of  the  unhappy  lot  of  woman  and  the 
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unfairness  with  which,  she  is  treated  by  the  law — 
France  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  there  being,  <jne 
law  for  man  and  another  for  woman  in  the  matter  of 
divorce — ^the  feministe  party  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  means  of  easier  di- 
vorce. The  last  congres  feministe  voted  for  divorce 
by  mutual  consent,  on  condition  the  man  and  the 
woman  made  a  treble  declaration  of  their  wishes  be- 
fore the  president  of  the  civil  court,  three  months  to 
elapse  between  the  first  two,  and  six  months  between 
the  second  and  the  third.  The  ears  of  a  wider  public 
than  that  to  which  the  women's  rights  advocates  ap- 
peal have,  however,  been  reached  by  writers.  Dram- 
atists such  as  M.  Paul  Hervieu  have  done  much  to 
make  people  think  seriously  about  the  problem.  Nor 
must  one  omit  to  mention  the  names  of  MM.  Paul  and 
Victor  Margueritte,  the  novelists,  whose  views  are 
particularly  interesting. 

I  learn  from  the  Marguerittes  that  the  replies  re- 
ceived from  eminent  juris-consults,  writers,  and  legis- 
lators amongst  whom  copies  of  their  pamphlet  were 
distributed,  were  most  encouraging,  all  being  in  favor 
of_the  first  part  of  their  proposal,  and  a  majority  fa- 
vorable, though  less  so,  to  the  second.  Their  unanim- 
ity as  regards  the  imperfections  of  the  present  law, 
the  ruinous  delays  and  the  scandal  which  is  always  in- 
separable from  it,  was  most  striking.  The  only  de- 
batable point  is  the  proposal  that  divorce  should  be  pos- 
sible when  one  alone  expresses  the  desire,  and  therein 
lies  a  weakness,  as  shown  by  the  objections  made  to 
it.  But  as  far  as  divorce  by  mutual  consent  is  con- 
cerned, their  proposal  does  not  seem  to  be  open  to  the 
slightest  objection,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
one  French  judge  has  already  recognized  the  necessity 
for  a  change  in  the  divorce  law,  by  a  decision  which 
henceforth  constitutes  a  precedent.  President  Mag- 
naud,  who  has  become  noted  all  over  France  for  his 
humane  judgments,  recently  called  upon  to  decide  a 
divorce  case  at  Chateau-Thierry,  pronounced  the  in- 
quiry as  needlessly  sensational.  He  refused  to  go  into 
it,  but  nevertheless  granted  the  divorce  asked  for,  on 
the  ground  that  the  parties  were  agreed  in  asking  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  ties.  "Considering 
that  the  parties  are  agreed  in  asking  for  their  matri- 
monial bonds  to  be  severed,"  ran  the  decision,  "that, 
though  divorce  by  mutual  consent  is  not  yet  inscribed 
on  the  laws,  the  court,  in  order  to  correctly  judge  the 
respective  situations  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  must 
none  the  less  take  into  the  fullest  account  the  expres- 
sion of  this  wish,  and  grant  the  divorce,  as  two  beings 
can  not  in  spite  of  themselves  be  indissolubly  bound 
together."  A  few  more  rulings  of  this  kind,  and  legis- 
lators would  soon  amend  a  needlessly  defective  law. 

Varioos  Topics 

ODDFELLOWS'  CHARITIES,  in  1900,  amounted  to 
$4,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $10,958.90  per  day. 

A  REWARD  FOR  MATRIMONY:  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment gives  a  gold  medal  to  every  couple  that  celebrate 
their  golden  or  diamond  wedding.  Last  year  614  couples 
received  medals. 

UNIONS  OPPOSE  SWEAT-SHOPS:  At  a  conference 
of  the  representatives  from  all  the  trade-unions  of  the  tailor- 
ing trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
recently  held,  it  was  resolved  to  notify  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  trade  that  at  an  opportune  time  the  men  would  strike 
against  the  sweat-shop,  and  would  demand  shops  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  manufacturer.  The  National 
Association  of  Clothiers  has  likewise  declared  against  the 
sweat-shop  and  in  favor  of  establishing  shops  away  from  the 
tenement-house  regions. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Electrograph:  A  New  Facsimile 
Telegraph 

ScifHtific  Ameriean,  New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Ofinior 
Among  the  inventions  exhibited  by  the  United 
States  patent  office  at  the  Pan-American  exposition, 
may  be,|fp^Ty;^.^a  facsimile  telegraph  w^Ih^'^  certainly 
marks  a  noteworthy  advance  in  the  art  of  transmitting 
pictures  electrically,  and  shows  no  little  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  its  inventors.  The  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine is  not  complex ;  the  speed  of  transmission  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  has  ever  been  previously  at- 
tained by  a  facsimile  telegraph;  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  chemically  treated  paper  is  obviated. 
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The  electrograph,  as  this  new  machine  is  called,  is 
the  invention  of  Herbert  R.  Palmer,  M.E.,  Thomas 
Mills  and  Dr.  William  "P.  DunLany,  and  is  made  by 
the  International  Electrograph  company,  of  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  substantial 
metal  frame  carrying  a  i  lo-volt,  direct-current  electric 
motor,  the  armature-shaft  of  which  is  connected  by  a 
reducing-gear  with  the  shaft  of  a  rotatable  cylinder. 
The  several  gear  wheels  employed  constitute  a  variable 
speed-gear,  the  elements  of  which  are  thrown  into  and 
out  of  mesh  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  in  order  to 
vary  the  speed  of  the  cylinder's  rotation.  On  its  sur- 
face the  cylinder  carries  either  a  transmitting  or  a  re- 
ceiving sheet  (similar  instruments  being  used  at  both 
the  transmitting  and  receiving  stations).  In  the  ma- 
chine described  the  transmitting  sheet  is  a  zinc  en- 
largement of  a  half-tone  plate,  the  variations  in  the 
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surface  of  the  zinc  sheet  beine  considerably  more  pro- 
'nounced  than  those  of  tfirsitraller  original,  so  tnat  me 
transmission  of  the  picture  is  facilitated.  For  news- 
paper work  the  enlarged  picture  received  at  the  second 
station  is  to  be  reduced.  .Into  the  depressed  portions 
of  the  zinc  enlargement,  corresponding  with  the  etched 
portions  of  the  original  half -tone,,  an  insulating  mii- 
terial  is  filled.  Thus  treated,  the  ^t^c  sheet  presents' a 
fairly,  smooth,  partially  metallic  add  partially  insulated 
surface. 

The  filled  zinc  plate  is  curled  around  the  cylinder 
of  the  transmitting  machine ;  and  upon  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  plate  glides  a  stylus  which  is  caused  to  travel 
along  the  rotating  cylinder  by  a  carriage,  very  much 
as  the  reproducing  stylus  of  a  phonograph  is  caused  to 
travel  along  a  sound-record.  Thus,  the  stylus  comes 
into  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  cylinder  surface, 
describing  a  continuous  spiral  as  the  cylinder  rotates 
and  the  carriage  travels.  Upon  a  piece  of  oMinary  pa- 
per wrapped  upon  the  cylinder  of  the  receiving  instru- 
ment, many  hundred  miles  away,  plays  an  inked  pen 
which,  like  the  transmitting  stylus,  is  caused  to  travel 
along  the  paper  of  the  rotating  receiving-cylinder. 
Since  the  same  instrument  can  be  used  whether  for 
transmitting  or  receiving  messages,  the  carriage  is 
provided  with  both  a  stylus  and  a  pen,  so  mounted 
that  either  can  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  operative  posi- 
tion. The  stylus,  as  the  cylinder  rotates,  glides  over 
a  surface  partially  metallic,  partially  insulated.  When 
in  contact  with  the  metal,  the  circuit  through  the  line 
and  receiving  instrument  is  completed,  and  a  line  or 
dot  is  traced  by  the  pen  of  the  reproducing  instrument 
corresponding  in  length  with  that  traced  by  the  trans- 
mitting stylus.  When  the  stylus  is  in  contact  with  an 
insulated  portion  of  the  zinc  sheet,  the  circuit  is  bro- 
ken and  the  pen  of  the  receiving  instrument  is  with- 
drawn from  the  paper. 

Over  a  telegraphic  line  some  770  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  St  Louis  to  Cleveland,  by  way  of 
Chicago,  the  machines  operated  faultlessly.  A  picture 
is  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  minute. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  the  Farm 

Amiritan  Gardening,  New  York.  Condensed  for  PtrBLic  Opinion 
A  photograph  is  here  given  of  nitrate-fed  potatoes 
alongside  of  a  basket  of  potatoes  that  did  not  receive 
dressings.  Both  baskets  of  potatoes  were  dug  at  the 
same  time  from  an  equally  measured  length  of  row 
from  the  treated  and  the  untreated  plots.  Not  a  pound 
of  the  unmixed  fertilizer  was  applied  at  the  time  of 
planting,  nor  until  after  the  second  harrowing,  and 
the  plants  were  well  above  ground.  Nitrate  of  soda 
was  then  applied  at  the  rate  of  loo  pounds  per  acre 
and  a  weeder  used  to  kill  the  starting  weeds  and  to 
lightly  stir  the  soda  into  the  surface  soil. 

The  seed  was  planted  on  June  9  with  about  500 
pounds  of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  drilled  in  the 
rows.  The  soil  was  a  clay,  stiff  enough  to  make 
marbles,  hard  and  compact,  that  had,  so  far  as  could 
be  learned,  had  no  manure  or  added  fertility  of  any 
kind  for  many  years.  It  was  almost  too  poor  to  grow 
weeds,  and  was  about  as  totally  lacking  in  available 
nitrogen  as  any  soil  could  be.  While  this  may  ac- 
count, in  a  considerable  degfree,  for  the  very  marked 
beneficiar  action  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  we  are  still  in- 
clined to  give  this  salt  the  full  credit  for  the  results 
obtained. 

The  second  application  of  the  nitrate,  at  the  rate 
of  300  pounds  per  acre,  was  made  during  the  first 
week  in  July.    A  heavy  riin  coming  on  the  7th,  thor- 


oughly dissolved  the  salt,  and  within  a  very  few  days 
the  effect  of  the  artive  nitrogen  was  noticeable  on  the 
r<yWs  treated  by  the  darkening  green  of  the  leaves  and 
in  the  healthy,  vigorous  growth  of  the  vines.  The  in- 
creased growth  was  quite  apparent  in  comparison  with 
the  untreated  remainder  of  the  field.  The  third  appli- 
cation of  100  pounds  per  acre  was  made  in  the  same 
'manner  about,  two  weeks  later,  and  shortly  after  the 
cultivator  was  set  to  throw  earth  to  the  row  and  the 
field  banked  up  at  the  final  cultivation. 


OROWN  WITH 
NITRATK  OP  SODA 


GROWN  WITHOUT 
MITRATB    OP   SODA 


The  representative  samples  from  the  two  plots 
shown  in  the  photograph  were  dug  about  the  middle 
of  September  from  a  space  of  row  that  yielded  the  half- 
bushel  basket  of  large,  smooth  merchantable  potatoes 
from  the  nitrated  plot,  and  the  scarcely  full  half-peck 
basket  of  small  and  unmarketable  tubers  from  the  plot 
not  treated  with  the  nitrate.  Later  on,  however,  the 
untreated  portion  of  the  field,  during  the  remainder  of 
a  favorable  growing  season,  developed  a  very  fair  crop 
of  good-sized  potatoes  which  were  dug  beginning  in 
the  first  week  of  November.  The  unnitrated  field  at 
no  time  compared  with  the  potatoes  from  the  nitrated 
plot.  This  is  only  one  instance  among  quite  a  num- 
ber in  our  experience  where  nitrate  of  soda  did  not 
kill  potatoes,  nor  prove  in  any  way  injurious,  while 
the  relative  increase  in  the  product  of  marketable  po- 
tatoes from  its  use  has  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  results  shown  here. 

4. 

Electrical  Incubation 

Edward  E.  Sheldon,  in  the  New  York  Electrieal  World  and 
Engineer 

Since  the  hatching  of  an  tgg  results  from  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
this  heat  is  supplied  by  the  hen  or  by  artificial  means. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  artificial  method  that  the  chicks 
can  be  produced  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  time  when 
prices  are  best.  Hence  artificial  incubation  has  come 
into  extensive  use,  and  as  the  most  extensive  applica- 
tion of  these  machines  is  in  agricultural  districts  where 
the  kerosene  lamp  is  the  standard  of  illumination,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  same  lamp  has  come  to  be  the 
standard  source  of  heat. 

About  two  years  ago  the  writer  witnessed  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  poultry  houses  connected  wifh 
a  large  New  York  state  institution,  the  origin  of  the 
fire  being  directly  traceable  to  an  incubator  lamp,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  here  was  another  legitun^ite  field 
for  electricity  in  the  heating  of  incubators  s^nd  brood- 
ers. Since  that  time,  experiments  have  b^en  carried 
out,  and  with  gratifjring  results. 
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As  a  begitming,  an  incubator  s^aid  by  the  tnakers  , 
ta.be  fitted  to  operate,  by  electricity,  wa^s  purchased 
itcan  a  wtett-knowQ  iniuiufacturer,,but,  it  yfaa  evident , 
fr-om.tlu;  first  tbat.'it  .wotlld  prove  unsucc^^ful.  Tb^  . 
principle  upon  which,  it  operated  was  thsit  an  electric  . 
stove  was  arranged. so  as  to  heat  water,  iq  an  .exp^- 
sion  tank,;  the  water  .in  turn  heating  the  airingid^  the  , 
machine  by  circulating  through  pipes.  The  he»t  regu- 
lation; iuv£ry.  important  detail  in  a  m^chiqeof  this  , 
class,  was  secured  by: ciitting  the  stove  in,  and  out  by 
means  of  a  mercury  switch  operated  directly  iErom  the 
thermostat  through  a  system  of  levers,  but  owing  to 
tie  sluggish  action  of  the  thermostat  a  very  destruc- 
tive arc  was  formeci  each  time  the  circuit  was  opened. 
;•  In  order  to  use  this  machine  in  the  experiments, 
several  changes  were  made.  The  small  mercury  cup 
w^as  discarded,  and  one  of  ample  dimensions  substi- 
tjited,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  arc  a  very 
small  solenoid  was  connected  in  series  with  the  stove 
and  just  under  the  lever,  carrying  the  pin  which 
ijlunged  into  the  mercury.  To  this  lever  was  attached 
tjie  plunger  of  the  solenoid,  so  that  when  the  pin  first 
touched  the  mercury  the  current  flowing  through  the 
splenoid  would  throw  the  lever  out  of  balance  and 
plunge  the  pin  deep  into  the  mercury.  On  opening, 
the  reverse  would  take  place,  the  pin  breaking  the  arc 
iQStSjitly.  The  objectionable  feature  of  this  mechan- 
ism is  that  with  it  close  regulation  is  impossible,  partly* 
owing  to  the  large  body  of  water  which  continues  to 
raise  the  temperature  after  the  heat  is  shut  off,  apd 
partly  owing  to  the  feolenoid,  which  prevents  Opening 
and  closing  the  circuit  a!t  the  same  temperature.    How- 

'  ever,  this  machine  has  riln  successfully  for  two  sea- 
sons, and  the  variati(Mi  in  temperature  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  degrees.  This  variation  might  be  consid- 
erably reduced  by  using  a  thermostat  to  close  a  battery 
circuit  through  ari  automatic  switch,  which  switch  in 
turn  closes  the  main  circuit.  This  ari'angement  is  suc- 
cessfully iised  in  many  bacteriological  incubators. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched,  they  must  be  placed 
in  a  brooder,  and  here,  too,  the  kerosene  lamp  may 
well  give  way  to  electricity.  A  brooder  which  we 
have  constructed  is  heated  by  coils  of  iron  wire  be- 
neath which  is  a  plate  of  sheet  iron.  Strips  of  flanniel  . 
lumg  from  the  sheet  iron,  and  into  this  flannel  the 
chicks  run  and  huddle  together.  In  another,  the  source 
of  heat  is  from  incandescent  lamps  enclosed  in  a  sheet 
metal  box,  with  strips  of  flannel  as  above  suspended 
from  the  bottom.  Both  brooders  are  controlled  by 
rheostats,  so  that  any  temperature  can-be  maintained 
at  will.  It  was  found  th&t  eight  24-«andle-power 
lamps  furnished  sufficient  heat  for  a  brooder  six  feet 
by  foiir  feet,  but  this  number  could  be  materially  re- 
duced by  proper  precautions  in  the  .way  of  heat  insu- 
lation— nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  attempted  in 
the  above  instance. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  in  agricultural 
districts  the  current  can  not  be  obtained,  but  many  of 
the  large  stock  farms  already  have  their  lighting 
plants.  The  trolley  roads  could  furnish  current  to 
many  others ;  and  in  large  poultry  yards,  where  many 
thousand  eggs  are  hatched  each  seasqn,  it  would  seem 
that  the  small  plant  necessary  -would  be  a  profitable 
investment,  especially  since  nearly  all  such  yards  are  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  streams  which  could  develop 
stiflicietit  powfer  for  the  purpose.  Vf^  are  toldtbat.- 
tnf ^gypt  artffiSal  1n<subation  has  been  carried, oni  tO-'> 

^Mig-tfia*1fieTiens  hsMre  long  since  ceased  to  show  «ay 
inclination  to  incub,ate  their  own  eggs.    The  dynamo* 
may  prove  to  be  the  emancipator  of  the  setting  hen,  as 
it  has  been  for  the  street-car  horse. 


P^f^tf raphic  I^eproduction  of  S«nnd 

^/f^trieai /ttview,  Vew  York 

.  Tb^  invention  of  the  telegraphone  seems  to  have 
s1;imulated  research  upon  possibilities  of  reproducing 
sotmds..  Among  the  various  methods  of  making  rec- 
ords of  sound  vibrations  none  is  more  accurate  or  sen- 
sitive than  that  employing  photography,  but  hitherto 
tai  method  of  reproducing  sounds  from  these  recOTds 
his  foe(en  described.  In  a  German  mechanical  journal, 
Herr  E.  Ruhmer  describes  a  method  of  astonishing 
originality  and  beauty.  He  photographs  upon  a  ccm- 
titiuous  moving  roll  of  sensitive  film  a  "speaking  arc," 
or  arc.  containing  a  telephone  transmitter  circuit  in 
shunt,  and  reproduces  the  sound  by  projecting  light 
through  this;  film  on  a  selenium  cell  in  circuit  wi£  a 
telephone  receiver  .and  a  battery.  Of  course,  every 
viiri^tion  produced  in  the  transmitter  circuit  and  af- 
fecting the  light  emanating  from  the  arc  is  photo- 
graphed as  alternate  shadings  and  lightenings  on  the 
film,  and  these  light  variations ,  impinging  upon  the 
sensitive  selenium  cause  cwresponding  fluctuations  in 
its  resistance  and  reproduce  the  sound  in  .the  receiv- 
ing telephone  with  great  accuracy.  ;  I^  is  stated  that 
the  reproduction  in  sensitiveness  and  clearness  is  su- 
perior to  that  reindered  by  .the  Poulscn  tel^aphone. 
As  the  film  can  be  niiade  very  long  without  r^adiing  a 
considerable  weight,  it  possesses  great  portability, 
and  has  advantages  over  either  the  wax  cylinder  or  the 
djoss-magnetized  steel  wire.  .Another  striking  advan- 
tage is  :found  in  the  fact  that  any  desired  nimiber  of 
reproductions  can  easily  and  cheaply  be  made  from 
tlu  original  film. 

Various  Topics 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  PRODUCING  ANiESTHE- 
SIS:  A  new  method  for  producing  anssthesis  was  discussed 
at  fi  recent. meeting  of  die  medical  society  of  Berlin.  Dr. 
Wohlgemiith  has  constructed  an  apparatus  by  which  pa- 
tients inhale  chloroform  mixed  with  oxygen.  It  has  been 
tried  by  many  prominent  surgeons,  with  results  that  are  re- 
ported as  satisfactory,  the  disagreeable  sensations  being 
obviated. 

HEIGHT  OF  CLOUDS:  The  observatory  of  Toronto 
has  made  an  extended  series  of  observations  on  the  hei^t 
of  clouds,  which  has  just  been  published.  Two  observers 
were  placed  at  stations  about  a  mile  apart  and  could  com- 
municate by  telephone,  and  they  simultaneously  measured 
the  altitude  of  the  same  point  of  the  clouds  under  observa- 
tion. The  highest  cirrus  cloud  was  at  an  altitude  of  11,000 
meters  (36,000  feet)  and  moved  with  a  velocity  of  240  Idlo- 
meters  (149  miles)  per  hour;  the  lowest  was  8,100  metera 
(26,500  feet)  high  and  moved  88  kilometers  (55  miles)  per 
hour.  The  mean  height  of  cumulus  clouds  was  1,697  meters 
in  summer,  1,326  meters  in  winter,  and  the  veloci^  was  only 
16' kilometers  (about  10  miles)  per  hour. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS  OF  1901:  The  following  ex- 
peditions will  invade  the  arctic  regions  in  1901: 

First— The  Ziegler-Baldwin  expedition,  equipped  by  Mr. 
William  Ziegler  and  under  the  command  Of  Mr.  Evelyn 
Baldwin. 

■     SecondT-Adn^iral  -  Makareffs.  Russian  expedition  in  his 
ice-breaking  vessel. 

Third-^Mr.  Bemie's  Canadian  expedition,  wMch  proposes 
to  traverse  on  the.  ice  the  route  of  the  letuuiette,  atarting 
from  the  Lena  river. 

Fourth-^A  iSerman  expedition  whose  plans  are,  so  far, 
u|ikiiown.  ••  - 

/^iflH— A  joint  expedition  by  the  duke  of  Abruzzi  and  Mr. 
I^mSBtt. : 

Slpeth — Peary's  Greenland  expedition. 
.  ^^eventh-rRobert  Stein's  EUesmere  land  expedition, 
*T;ighth — ^An   expedition  under   M.    Stokken,   to    FrajU* 
Josff  land,  which  appears  to  be  designed  to  cooperate  w^  ' 
Niinsen  and  the  duke  of  Abruzzi.  -/av^ 
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Decline  of  Orthodaxy  in  Scotland 

William  Wallaci,  in  June  Fortnightly  Review,  London 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Principal  Tulloch,  long 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Church  of  Scot-  \ 
land,  declared  the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith, 
once  regarded  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Protestant : 
creed,  to  be  "fading  from  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men."  This  "fading"  process  has  been  going  on  stead- 
ily and  silently  for  many  years.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  the  distinctively  Cailvinistic  doctrine  of  election  now 
receives  any  pulpit  recognition;  yet,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  Scotsmen,  it  was  vehemently  taught,  in 
the  negative  and  peculiarly  repulsive  form  of  the  dam-, 
nation  of  non-elect  infants,  and  clergymen ,  of  more 
than  one  denomination  were  removed  from  the  min- 
istry for  teaching  that  Christ  died  f<i>r  all. 

The  fading  of  the  traditional  confessionalism  has, 
except  in  one  particular,  not  been  so  notable  in  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  which  in  October  resolved  them- . 
selves  into  the  United  Free  church,  as  in  the  Estab- 
lishment. A  silent  revolution  has  indeed  been  effected 
in  religious  service,  but  a -United  Free  church  minis- 
ter is  not  so  ready  as  his  rival  to  say  frankly  in  public, 
or  even  in  private,  that  the  burden  of  the  confession  is 
almost  more  than  his  conscience  can  bear,  or  to  proph- 
esy that  in  a  few  years  the  new  wine  of  that  modem 
spirit  which  the  triumph  of  evolution  has  introduced 
into  theology  will  burst  the  old  Westminster  bottles. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  move  at  all  and  move  to- 
gether, they  can,  of  their  own  initiative,  eflfect  a  much 
more  complete  change  than  can  the  state-bound  Estab- 
lishment. Nor  are  there  wanting  signs  of  a  movement 
against  certain  of  the  positions  of  Presbyterian  or- 
thodoxy, which,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  frontal 
or  of  a  flank  attack,  is  distinctly,  though  reverently, 
rationalist  in  its  character,  and  tends  to  substitute  a 
subjective  for  an  objective  standard  of  faith. 

Three  circumstances  may  hasten,  if  not  precipitate, 
a  movement  for  creed-revision  either  in  the  Establish- 
ment or  in  the  United  Free  church,  or  in  both.  In 
the  first  place,  such  a  movement  is  making  way  among 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  North  America  and 
Australia.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  Scottish 
churches  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  appalling  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  young  men  who  are  seeking  ad- 
mission into  the  ministry.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland 
alone  the  number  of  students  of  divinity  has  fallen  in 
twenty  years  from  245  to  108.  No  doubt  the  greater 
material  attractions  of  other  professions  in  a  country 
so  wealthy  as  Scotland  now  is  accounts  to  some  extent ' 
for  this  reductipn ;  but  the  majn  cause,  unquestionably, 
is  the  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  abler 
young  men.  at  the  universities  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments which  would  bind  them  for  life  to  preach  what 
they  regard  as  "a  creed  outworn."  But  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  the  desire,  fast' 
growing  into  a  passion,  of  the  younger  ministers  in  alh 
Scottish  churches  to  do  something  to  solve  the  appall- 


ing .  social  pro^Iem$  which  conf;"ont  a  country  where 
wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.  They  decline  to. 
leave  the  solution  entirely  to  economists,  politicians,! 
arid  Socialist  lej^ders,  who  denounce  the  churches  as 
their  enemies,  because  they  are  "run  by  sanctimonious 
tnillionaires,"  and  "preach  the  gospel  not  to  the  poor 
but  at  the  poor  to  the  rich."  The  simplicity  of  Pres- 
byterian parity  allows  of  the  freest  and  most  brotherly 
intercourse  between  laity  and  clerey.  If,  therefore, 
the  yoimg  reformers  of  today  would,  in  the  work  of 
creed-revision,  take  into  their  confidence  the  good  peo- 
ple who  belong  to  all  the  churches — ^and  perhaps,  also, 
the  good  people  who  belong  to  none — they  would  cer- 
tainly find  the  sense,  the  worth,  and  the  piety  of  Scot- 
land heartily  on  the  side  of  what,  in  their  own  case,, 
ought  to  be  the  supreme  cause  of  truth  and  conscience. 

Status  of  Theological  Seminariea 

Parks  Bcsknbll,  in  Boston  Evening  Tramcript.      Condensed 
lor  PoBLic  Opinion 

Generally  speaking,  the  number  of  men  graduat- 
ing from  the  seminaries  this  year  is  smaller  than  ever, 
with  here  and  there  exceptions  like  Union  seminary 
oi-  the  Boston  university  school  of  theology-  This 
decline  is  a  phenomenon  visible  throughout  Protes- 
tantism, German,  English,  Scotch,and  Canadian  semi- 
naries reporting  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  the  ministry,  and  consequently  a  diminution 
in  the  supply^ 

The  problem  of  administering  a  theological  sem- 
inary today  oh  oM  lines  is  growing  graver  each  year. 
Wami^  income  from  former  endowments  and  the  ip-' 
disposition  ^of  the  Iaity;to  .give  as  generously  as  for- . 
miefly  to  new  endowments  make'  the'  financial  problem 
difficult.  The  seminaries  also  face  a  problem,  at  least 
such  of  them  as  require  subscription  to  a  creed  on  the 
part  of  professors,  in  securing  the  men  they  wish  to  fill 
chairs.  The  coimtry  and  small  town  parsonages  and 
manses  of  New  England  and  Scotland  once  bred  men 
whose  leisure  hours  worthily,  employed  made  them 
scholars  of  repute,  worthy  to  fill  chairs  in  seminaries ; 
and  from  such  sources  of  supply  the' seminaries  once 
drew  regularly. :  It  is  doubtful  whether  today  the  com- 
plexity and  the  swift  pace  of  life  even  in  country  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  moderate  size  have  not  so  aiffected 
the  manner  of  living  of  the  clergy  that  their  leisure 
is  lessened  and  their  fertility  as  scholars  is  diminished, 
and  hence  ia  isource  of  supply  of  teachers  for  the  semi- 
naries is  cut  off.  This  being  so,  the  seminary  natu- 
rally turns  to  the  young  scholar  graduating  from  the 
university  or  college,  who  knows  considerable  of  mod- 
em science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  the  particular 
subject  on  which  be  intends  to  specialize,  and  who 
plans  to  teach  studies  in  the  seminary  curriculum.  To 
ask  and  expect  such  a  man  to  subscribe  to  creeds  which 
set  forth  the  partisan  or  compromise  views  of  the  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  nineteenth  or  those  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  courteous- 
ly informed  that  he  declines  appointment.  For  the 
seminaries'  sake  as  well  as  the  churches,  creed  revision 
is  needed. 

The  seminaries  also  face  a  problem  of  pedagogics,  • 
their  choice  of  studies  and  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion both  being  under  fire.    Systematic  theolc^ry  being 
at  present  in  a  state  of  flux,  no  very  definite  attack , 
along  that  line  is  being  heard. .  The  critics  are  as  much 
at  sea  as,  the  crjticised.    But  the  necessity  of  Hebrew , 
and  Greek  for  every  preacher  is,  now  disputed,  and  the 
call. is  for  more  knowledge  of  philosophy,  psychology, 
sociology,  first-hand  information  ks  to  conditions  of 
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|iMe,  more  knowledge  oHire  intricaeiv  of  liutnan  na- 
ture, and  the  complexities  of  the  social  structure,  mo^e 
power  to  diagnose  personality  and  prescribe  for  its  bA- 
terment,  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation 
of  personality  to  personality,  and  more  capacity  to 
speak  with  authority  to  men  in  a  simple,  conversational  - 
way. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  denominational  seminary 
faces  the  problem  of  holding  its  denominational  sup- 
port at  a  time  when  denominational  feeling  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  laity  and  clergy  so  loyal 
that  they  will  contribute  money,  their  children,  and 
their  interest  independent  of  their  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  seminary's  management.  As  the 
test  of  support  pi  the  seminaries  becomes  more  and 
more  a  question' of  confidence  in  their  devotion  to  truth 
and  their  readiness  to  adapt  their  methods  to  current 
needs,  more  and  more  the  management  of  thwn  will 
have  to  be  a  matter  of  breadth  and  alertness.  Just  as 
newer  conceptions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and 
its  mode  of  coming  together  are  militating  against 
the  multiplication  of  sects,  so  newer  conceptions  of  the 
function  of  theological  seminaries  are  militating 
against  their  multiplication  and  their  very  existence, 
unless  they  change  with  the  rest  of  the  educational  ap- 
paratus of  the  world. 

Missionary  Union  in  the  Philippines 

Special  Correspondence  to  the  New  York  Indtptndtnt 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

An  event  that  may  be  historic  and  of  transcendent 
importance  in  its  development  and  influence,  rather 
than  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  is  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelical  union  of  the  Philippine  islands,  which 
organization  was  formed  April  26,  1901.  It  was 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Rodgers,  senior  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  who  has  been  working  for  a  long  time 
to  eflfect  some  sort  of  union  among  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  these  islands.  He  has  seen  the  uselessness 
of  the  expenditure,  both  of  effort  and  money,  in  for- 
eign mission  fields,  the  representatives  of  the  several 
denominations  overlapping  each  other;  and  he  deter- 
mined, if  he  could,  to  secure  in  these  new  American 
possessions  some  better  methods,  and  possibly  a  better 
spirit,  in  and  with  which  the  work  of  evangelization 
might  be  presented  to  the  Philippine  people.  The 
union  was  formed  under  a  simple  and  brief  constitu- 
tion, the  important  sections  of  which  are  these : 

Art.  I — Name.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the 
"Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philippine  islands." 

Art.  II — Object.    It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to 
unite  all  the  Evangelical  forces  in  the  Philippine  islands  for 
the  purpose  of  comity  and  effectiveness  in  their  missionary 
•  operations. 

Art.  Ill — Membership.  All  regular  appointees  of  recog- 
nized Evangelical  organizations  working  in  the  Philippine 
islands  may  be  members  of  the  union. 

Art.  IV — Management.  There  shall  be  a  central  execu- 
tive committee  composed  of  two  members  from  each  recog- 
nized evangelical  organization  represented  in  the  union  and 
working  in  the  Philippine  islands.  Each  committee  -  shall 
consider  and  make  recommendations  upon  all  questions  re- 
ferred to  them  affecting  missionary  comity  in  the  Philippine 
islands. 

Not  the  least  valuable  and  important  agreement 
was  that  the  name  "Iglesia  Evangelica"  shall  be  used 
for  the  Filipino  churches  which  shall  be  raised  up,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  denominational  name  shall  be 
added  in  parenthesis,  e.g.,  "Iglesia  Evangelica  de  Mal- 
ibay  (Mission  Methodista  Ep.)."  This  will  give  the 
native  people  the  idea  of  Protestant  church  unity,  a 


unity  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  hitherto  the 
only  church  organization  they  have  known. 

After  several  prolonged  sessions,  the  committee 
charged  with  that  duty  was  enabled  to  report  an  agree- 
ment upon  division  of  territory.  Briefly,  the  islands 
'are^'divided  thus:  Manila,  city  and  province,  is  com- 
mon ground;  the  Presbyterians  go  to  the  south  of 
Luzon,  and  the  Methodists  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
Dagupan,  while  the  Ilocano  provinces  are  assigned  to 
the  United  Brethren,  two  of  whose  missionaries  have 
been  here  for  a  little  time  and  have  participated  in  the 
conference.  The  Baptists  have  had  their  work  in  the 
Visayan  islands  of  Panay  and  Negros,  and  that  field 
was  left  as  it  is,  divided  between  them  and  the  Presby- 
terians, there  being  a  definite  limit  to  the  territory 
which  each  occupies.  It  is  well  and  necessary  to  say 
that  there  is.pleaty  of  unoccupied  territory  in  the  Phil- 
ippines where  other  missionaries  can  labor,  and  the 
union  holds  itself  ready  to  advise  and  assist  any  church 
which  may  desire  to  enter  into  work,  so  that  it  can  be 
at  once  introduced  into  fertile  and  waiting  fields. 

The  Zionist  Convention 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Zionists  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  June 
16-18.  Richard  Gottheil,  the  president  of  the  society, 
was  unanimously  reelected.  Isador  D.  Morrison,  of 
New  York,  was  elected  as  secretary,  and  William 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  as  treasurer. 

The  aim  of  Zionism  is  to  establish  in  Palestine  a 
legal  home  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Jews  of 
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Russia,  Roumania,  and  other  European  countries,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  an  asylum,  by  consent  of  the 
powers,  where  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  begin 
life  anew  under  more  favorable  circumstances.. 

The  convention  voted  to  take  steps  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  publication,  to  be  printed  in  both  Eng-- 
lish  and  Yiddish,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Zionism. 
During  the  convention,  over  six  hundred  'dollars  was 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roumanian  refugees. 
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and  s4«ps  will  be  taken-  to  send  the  money  to  Surope 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Theodwe  Herzl,  the  founder  of  the  movement 
and  president  of  the  central  committee,  sent  a  very 
$pcouraging  letter  of  greeting  to  the  convention  from 
-  which  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted : 

Tfae  calling  of  the  several , international  congresses^,  the 
organization  of  Zionist  societies  aiid  itheir  consolidation  into 
national  organizations,  the  introduction  of  the  shekel  tax — 
all  these  measures  were  trial  mobilization,  in  order  to  give  us 
and  the  world  at  large  a  survey  of  the  mag^nitude  of  the 
Zionist  movement  This  purpose  has  been  gained,  and  is 
proven  by  the  encouragement  we  have  received  from  pub- 
lic opinion  all  over  the  world. 

Chicago  (HI.)  Rtcord-HtraU 

Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  leader  of  the  great  Zion  move- 
ment, -who  may  come  to  the  United  States  to  collect 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  republic  in 
Palestine,  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  tWs  labor,  and 
is  now  on  the  way  to  beholding  its  final  •snccess.  Dr. 
Herzl's  personality  is  powerfully  magnetic,  and  how 
well  he  has  used  it  in  his  work  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  Zionist  company  now  lacks  but 
$5,000,000  to  secure  its  charter  and  begin  its  actual 
operation  in  the  historic  land  of  the  prophets  and  the 
Saviour.  His  zeal  carries  all  before  it.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  he  began  to 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  and  he  has 
interested  the  world's  richest  and  most  powerful  Jews 
in  the  cause.  His  purpose  is  to  secure  from  the  sul- 
tan the  privilege  of  slowly  acquiring  the  Holy  Land 
by  purchase,  and  by  then  parceling  out  the  country 
into  farms  on  long-time  payments.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect prosperous  Jews  to  go  to  Zion,  but  his  plan  con- 
templates solving  the  question  of  the  Jewish  poor  and 
of  restoring  Judea  to  some  of  its  ancient  glories. 

4' 

Various    Topics 

THE  NEW  ELIJAH:  "I  am  Elijah,"  says  "Dr."  Dowie. 
One  difference  that  suggests  itself  is  that,  whereas  Elijah 
was  fed  by  the  ravens,  Dowie  is  fed  by  the  gulls. — New  York 
Htrald. 

DR.  THOMAS  F.  KENNEDY,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  as  recton  of  the  American  col- 
lege, in  succession  to  Monsignor  O'Connell,  appointed 
bishop  of  Portland,  Me. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  has  gained  in 
members  during  the  past  year  5,118,  as  against  1,640  the 
year  before.  But  the  Sunday  schools  of  that  church  have 
fallen  of!  10,000,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  5,000. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  CONFERENCE:  The  Twenty- 
•  third  general  conference  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
was  recently  held  in  Frederick,  Md.  In  connection  with  the 
work  usually  done  by  this  body,  which  meets  every  four 
years,  was  the  commemoration  by  appropriate  exercises 
of  the  organizing  of  the  first  conference  held  a  century  ago. 

CATHOLIC  COLLEGES:  The  national  conference  of 
Catholic  colleges  was  recently  held  at  Chicago,  seventy  col- 
leges being  represented.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  noted  educator,  was  elected  president  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Resolutions  were  adopted  protesting  against 
imfair  legislation  or  discrimination  and  insisting  on  (he 
right  to  maintain  schools  in  which  their  religion  shall  be 
made  an  essential  feature.  The  determination  to  have  a 
complete  high  school  system  was  repeatedly  voiced  and 
Applauded. 

THE  JEWS  OF  IRELAND.— Ireland  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  a  religious  census  is  taken. 
The  enumeration  just  completed  shows  that  all  religious 
^enomtnattons  in  that  country  have  declined  in  numbers 
'during  the  last  ten  years  with  the  exception  of  Methodists 
«nd  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  decreased  6.7  per 
cent,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  3.5  per  cent,  and  the 
Presbyterians  .3  per  cent;  while  the  Methodists  have  in- 
creased "by  10.4  per  cent,  and  the  Jews  by  no  less  than  iit.9 
iper  oent.--/«w«fc  Chronicle. 
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A  Sonnet  of  Revolt 

W.  L.  C,  in  June  Fgrtnightfy  Revitia,  London 

Life — what  is  Life?    To  do,  without  avail, 
The  decent  ordered  tasks  of  every  day : 
Talk  with  the  sober :  join  the  solemn  play ; 

Tell  for  the  hundredth  time  the  self-same  tale 

Told  by  our  grandsires  in  the  self-same  vale 
Where  the  sun  sets  with  even,  level  ray, 
And  nights,  eternally  the  same,  make  way 

For  hueless  dawns,  intolerably  pale. 

And  this  is  Life?    Nay,  I  would  rather  see 

The  man  who  sells  his  soul  in  some  wild  cause: 
The  fool  who  spurns,  for  momentary  bliss. 
All  that  he  was  and  all  he  thought  to  be : 
The  rebel  stark  against  his  country's  laws: 
God's  own  mad  lover,  dying  on  a  kiss. 

Mrs.  Craigie  on  Dante  and  Botticelli 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Dante  club,  in 
London,  Mrs.  Craigie  drew  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  poet  and  Botticelli,  this  much  of  her  re- 
marks being  reported  by  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune: 


The  problem,  as  Mrs.  Craigie  stated  it,  was  this: 
"Why  two  men  so  different  as  Dante  and  Botticelli  in 
genius  and  living  in  different  periods  of  the  history  of 
Florence  should  have  arrived  at  precisely  the  same 
point  of  view  respecting  questions  raised  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith."  Her  answer  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  because  they  were  before  all  things  human.  It 
was  neither  the  revival  of  learning  nor  interest  in 
Greek,  nor  any  of  those  accidental  things  which  drove 
one  great  man  to  write  the  Divine  Comedy  and  the 
other  to  illustrate  it.  Their  histories  did  not  depend 
upon  the  hearing  of  this  or  that  message,  nor  upon  the 
reading  of  this  or  that  book.  It  was  all  a  matter  of 
human  nature.  Mrs.  Craigie  described  Dante  as 
scholar,  judge,  soldier,  and  ambassador,  who  knew 
pagan  literature  and  public  and  social  life,  and  by  sheer 
versatility  anticipated  the  renaissance.  He  took  all 
that  his  country  gave  to  him,  whether  in  legend,  tra- 
dition, history,  or  revelation.  To  him  the  sacred 
muses  were  as  real  as  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the 
gods  had  never  gone;  yet  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  offered  neither  a  religion  of  joy  nor  of  suf- 
fering, but  a  religion  of  the  heart.,  Botticelli,  in  his 
turn,  was  the  pupil  of  a  Carmelite  friar,  and  the  friend 
of  Savonarola,  the  founder  of  Puritanism,  and  also 
of  Politian,  who  lectured  on  pagan  literature  and  the 
idyls  of  Theocritus ;  and  he  waited  until  his  last  years 
before  undertaking  the  execution  of  tragic  subjects. 
As  Dante  turned  from  the  making  of  sublime  love 
verses  to  the  mysteries  of  hell,  so  Botticelli  ceased  to 
portray  visions  of  loveliness.  The  spotted  snake  enter- 
ing into  the  beautiful  world  of  poetry  and  idealism  was 
life  itself.    The  wickedness  of  the  city  came  nearer. 
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Tale  bearerSj  liars,  slandereji,  and  hypocrites  cursgd 
and  sneered  oh  every  side.  He  painted  calumny  ten 
years  before  Savonarola  was  burned,  and  ended  by  il- 
lustrating the  Divine  Comedy  and  losing  sight  of  AJa- 
donnas,  saints,  and  Aphrodite.  Mrs.  Craigie's  anaJo- 
gies  of  the  two  careers  converged  at  the  same  point — 
the  disillusion  which  comes  from  the  discipline  of  life 
and  the  evolution  of  human  experiences ;  and  one  of 
her  morals  was  that  the  best  possible  training  for  ar- 
tists was  reading  the  highest  kind  of  literature,  and 
the  best  training  for  writers  was  decorative  art.  That 
was  certainly  a  more  satisfactory  sequence  than  the 
poet-laureate's  inference  that  what  made  Dante  eter- 
nally interesting  was  the  love  affair. 

Sotne  Royal  Aca(letay'Pict,dre8 

N,  U.,  in  N*w  York  Bvtiting  PtU.     Excerpt 

If  M;  Benjamin-Constant's"  picture  of  the  queen 
absorbs  the  attention  of  the  public  at  the  academy,  Mr. 
Sargent  as  Surely  attracts  the  artist.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Mr.  Sargent  not  tp, show, 
during  the  next  year  or  two>  hi  the  academy,  where 
there  is  danger  of  his  losing  eventually  all  sense  of 
proportion,  ^^qiong.the  anaemic  academicians,  he  tow- 
ers a  giant'  iij  physical  strength-  arid  technical  ability. 
But  then,  it  is  so  easy  tq  tower  in  ap  exhibition  from 
which,  graditally,  the  more '  accomplished  outsider  is 
being  banished.-  In  a  word,  artists.in  whom  Mr.  Sar- 
gent might  find  dangerous  competitors  do  not  appear, 
and  he  has  the  stage  to  Tiimself .  '  He  fills  it  sensation- 
ally, it  can  not  be  denied,  with  his  portrait  group  of  the 
"Daughters  of  A..Wertheimer,  Esq."  It 'is  one  of  the 
portraits  that  make*  you  fancy  Mr.  Sargent's  $tudio  a 
sort  of  copiessional,  where  the  unfortunate  sitter  can 
conceal  no  secret  of  race  or  individual  character. 
Again,  he  has  painted  as  background  a  quiet  rpom, 
low  in  tones  and  peaceful,  a  few  pictures  on  .the  walls, 
a  tall  oriental  jar  standing  to  one  side.  He  seems 
to  have  lingered  tenderly  over  the  detail ;  to  have  spent 
his  refinement  on  the  subdued  gold  of  the  frames,  that 
he  might  bring  out  with  greater  force — brutality,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  saying — the  figures  of  the  two  sis- 
ters in  glowing  red  and  white,  the  arm  of  one  twined 
about  the  waist  of  the  other,  who  stand  side  by  side,  in 
a  full,  clear  light.  Both  are  painted  with  all  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's cleverness  and  vivacity.  The  open  fan  held  by 
one  is  in  itself  a  marvel,  so  audacious  is  its  foreshort- 
ening. After  the  Richmonds,  the  Herkomers,  the 
Oulesses,  they  have  life  and  substance.  But  their  clev- 
erness is  over-emphasized.  They  fairly  jump  at  you 
from  the  canvas ;  that  low-toned  room  could  not  pos- 
sibly hold  within  itself  two  such  brilliant  creatures ; 
and  the  self-revelation,  the  race-revelation,  in  their 
faces  makes  you  turn  away  as  if  to  look  longer  were 
an  indiscretion.  It  is  astonishing  that  Mr.  Sargent 
can  be  so  clever,  but  art  is  not  merely  cleverness.  Place 
the  portrait  in- the  room  just  now  consecrated  to 
Velasquez  at  the  Guildhall,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would 
seem  but  flippant  and  crude  in.  the  midst  of  the  stately 
kings  and  princes  and  statesmen  of  the  Spanish 
master. 

H  Hamilton  FvrB,  in  June  Nimtitntk  Ctntury,  London 
Sargent  sees  things  for  himself;  his  vision  is  as 
individual  as  was'  the  vision  of-. Velasquez.  He  looks 
at  a  figure  and  he  sees  in  a.pioment  all  its  harmonies 
and  contrasts  of  color,-  all  th?  play  of  Hght  and  shade 
upon  it,  how.  to, express  its  lines  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  how  to  convey  to  you  the  impression  which, 
as,  a  whole,  it  Jeaves. upon  him.  More  than  this,  too, 
for.  he  forms  at  the.  same  time  an  impression  of  char- 


acter, and  he  leaves  upon  the  canvas  the  record  of  tiiat 
as  well.  In  his  painting  he  carries  realism  Y^ry  far^ 
but  it  is  always- subjective  and  never  objeictive ,  realjsm. 
He  never  tries  to  paint  things  exactly  as  they  ^re*  l^ 
9ommon  consent,  but  exactly  as  they  prese;nt.  thein-> 
selves  to  him.  He  Jias  the  intuitive  gift  which  :great 
art  always  possesses  of  knowing  what  to  leave  out. 
He  chooses  the  materials  for  his  effect  with  the  same 
unhesitating  swiftness  and  rightness  that  character- 
ized Greek  art.  His  convehtioh  is  scarcely  ever .  at 
fault.  He  merges,  theiridividual  in  theuniversid  with- 
out apparent  effort.  The  miracle  is  accomplished  to: 
all  appearance  between  one  brush-stroke  and  the  next. 
There  is  nothing  photographic  or  slavish  about  real- 
ism of  this  nature,  which  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  the 
ability  to  convey  impressions  with  the  utmost  ,direct-. 
riess  and  power.  The  one  thing  needed  to  Mr.  Sar-; 
gent's  worky  needed  to  give  him  a  place  amotig  those 
painters  who  have  embodied  in  their  pictures  the  great-; 
est  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,  is  the  quality  of  the 
ideal— of  imagination  striving  toward  the  ncrfile  and 
the  beautiful,  shrinking  from  the  commonplace  and 
from  all  that  is  not  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

London  Spectator  > 

To  be  delighted  or  disgusted  by  the  academy  de-, 
pends  on  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  visitor.  If  ive  cxt 
pect  great  art,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  If  we  ^pect 
to  find  the  ideal,  both  of  execution  and  of  sentiment^ 
exalted  over  the  commonplace,  we  shall,  ccxne  away. 
unsatisfied.  Hie  best  thing  is  to  go  prepared  to  &id 
gaudy  vulgarities,  and  inane  incidents  treated  with  thef 
consideration  one  would  expect  to  find  extended  only 
to  works  artistic  in  intention.  But  if  the  rubbish  is 
disregarded,  there  is  to  be  found  a  residue  from  which 
delight  can  be  derived.  Some  pictures  impress  us  cmly 
as  a  statement  of  facts,  others  as  merely  decorative 
patterns — as  a  rule,  pattern  without  fact  is  better  than 
fact  without  pattern,  for  information  is  the  last  thing 
we  want  to  get  from  a  picture.  When  pattern  is  di- 
vorced from  fact,  it  soon  degenerates  into  conventional 
prettiness  or  fantastic  absurdity ;  while  the  painting 
©f  things  because  they  were  there,  and  not  because  they 
were  beautiful,  results  in  diagrams  rather  than 
pictures. 

London  Academy 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  exhibition  of  the  royal 
academy?  Just  that  we  take  away  from  it  the  old 
knowledge  Uiat  a  painter  may  shout  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  that  he  riiay  key  his  picture  to  the  highest  pitch, 
that  he  may  choose  a  world-moving  subject,  and  yet; 
if  his  personality  lacks  entire  sincerity,  if  his  work  isf 
exterior,  not  interior;  if  he  has  tried  for  effect  rather* 
than  for  what  his  color-eye  has  seen  or  his  spiritual 
sense  has  felt,  he  can  not  move  us.  Pretense  avails 
not ;  he  can  not  deceive.  So  we  turn  from  two-third* 
—perhaps  more — of  the  pictures  at  Burlington  house. 
They  have  the  interest  of  goods  in  a  shop  window — : 
that  is  all. 

"  Various  Topics  \ 

IRISH  PRIZE  ESSAY:  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  of- 
fered a  prize  of  $250  for  the  best  essay  in  the  ancient  Ifisb 
tongue,  on  Brian  Bom,  as  he  is  an-  enthusiastic  believer  in 
the  preservation  of  that  language. — Philadelphia  Prtsx. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  CONGRESS: 
The  fourth  international  publishers'  congress  has  recently^ 
been  in  session  -at  Leipsic.  The  only  American  representa- 
tive in  attendance. was  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam.  Among 
the  English  delegates  were  Mr.  John  Murray,  Frederick 
Macmillan,  Fisher  Unwin,  and  William  Heinemann.  A 
number  of  important  papers  were  read  and  discussed.'  ■ 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Day  and  the  Deed 

THE  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY. 

(By  Lafcadio  Hearn,  bom  June  2y,  1850) 
With  the  power  to  see  beauty  we  are  bom — some- 
what, though  not  altogether,  as  we  are  born  with  the 
power  to  perceive  color.  Most  human  beings  are  able 
to  discern  something  of  beauty,  or  at  least  of  approach 
to  beauty — ^though  the  voliune  of  the  faculty  varies  in 
different  individuals  more  than  the  volume  of  a  moun- 
tain varies  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand.  There  are 
men  bom  blind;  but  the  normal  being  inherits  some 
ideal  of  beauty.  It  may  be  vivid  or  it  may  be  vag^e ; 
but  in  every  case  it  represents  an  accumulation  of 
countless  impressions  received  by  the  race — countless 
fragments  of  prenatal  remembrance  crystallized  into 
one  composite  image  within  organic  memory,  where, 
like  the  viewless  image  on  a  photographic  plate  await- 
ing development,  it  remains  a  while  in  darkness 
absolute. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  LIFE 

(By  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  born  June  28,  1712) 
We  thinik  dnly  of  protecting  our  child,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  We  ought  to  teach  him  to  protect  him- 
self when  he  has  become  a  man ;  to  bear  the  blows  of 
destiny ;  to  brave  opulence  and  misery ;  to  live,  if  need 
be,  amid  the  snows  of  Iceland  or  on  the  burning  rocks 
of  Malta.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  take  precaution 
against  his  dying,  for  after  all  he  must  die ;  and  even 
though  his  death  may  not  result  from  your  solicitudes, 
they  are  nevertheless  unwise.  It  is  of  less  conse- 
quence to  prevent  him  from  dying  than  to  teach  him 
how  to  live.  To  live  is  not  to  breathe,  but  to  act ;  it  is 
to  make  use  of  our  organs,  of  our  senses,  of  every 
element  of  our  nature  which  makes  us  sensible  of  our 
existence.  The  man  who  has  lived  most  is  not  he  w^ho 
has  ntmibered  the  most  years,  but  he  who  has  had  the 
keenest  sense  of  life.  Men  have  been  buried  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  who  died  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
Tliey  would  have  gained  by  going  to  their  graves  in 
their  youth,  if  up  to  that  time  they  had  really  lived. 

4- 

Mr.  Dooley'a  Recovery 

Those  who  found  the  days  several  shades  duller 
during  Mr.  Peter  Dunne's  long  convalescence  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  "Mr.  Dooley"  is  himself  again. 
His  first  reported  conversation  with  his  old  friend 
Hennessy  is  on  recent  events  in  speculation  circles: 


"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "I  see  th'  Titans  iv 
Fi-nance  has  clutched  each  other  be  th'  throat  an*  en- 
gaged in  a  death  sthruggle.  Glory  be,  whin  business 
gets  above  sellin'  tinpinny.nails  in  a  brown  paper  com- 
ucopy,  'tis  hard  to  till  it  fr'm  murdher." 

"What's  a  Titan  iv  Fi-nance?"  asked  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy. 

"A  Titan  iv  Fi-nance,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "is  a  man 
that's  got  more  money  thin  he  can  carry  without  bein' 
disordherly.     They'se  no  intoxicant  in  th'  wurruld, 


Hinnissy,  like  money.  It  goes  to  th'  head  quicker  thin 
th'  whisky  th'  dhruggist  makes  in  his  back  room.  A 
little  money  taken  it'xa.  frihds  in  a  social  way  or  fr 
th'  stomach's  sake  is  not  so  bad.  A  man  can  make 
money  slowly  an'  go  on  increasin'  his  capacity  till  he 
can  carry  his  load  without  stJiggerin'  an'  do  nawthin' 
vilent  with  a  millyon  or  two  aboord.  But  some  iv 
these  la-ads  has  been  thryin'  to  consume  th'  intire  ciut- 
pat,-kn'  it  looks  to  me  as  though  'twas  about  time  to 
call  in  th'  polls.  Oh,  Fi-nance,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
how  many  crimes  ar-re  committed  in  thy  name) 

"  'Twas  a  fine  spree  while  it  lasted,  Hinnissy. 
Niver  befufe  in  th'  histhry  iv  th*  wurruld  has  so  many 
barbers  an'  waiters  been  on  th'  verge  iv  a  private 
yacht.  Th'  capitalist  that  tinded  to  th'  wants  iv  th' 
inner  Jawn  W.  Gates  lost  his  job  at  th'  Waldorf- 
Astorye  fr  lettin'  his  diamond  studs  fall  into  a  bowl 
iv  soup  that  he  was  carryin'  to  a  former  mimber  iv 
th'  chambermaid  staff  that  had  found  a  tip  on  North- 
em  Passyfic  on  the  flure  iv  Jim  Keene's  room,  an'  on 
retirin'  offered  tb'' 'match  th'  proprietor  fr  th'  hotel. 
Th'  barber  in  th'  third  chair  cut  off  part  iv  th'  nose  iv 
th'  prisidint  iv  th'  Con  an'  Foundher  whin  A.  P.  wint 
up  fourteen  pints.  He  compromised  with  his  victim 
be  takin'  a  place  on  th'  boord  iv  th'  comp'ny.  Th' 
effect  iv  the  boom  on  th'  necessities  iv  life,  like  cham- 
pagne an*  race-horses  and  choras  girls,  common  an' 
preferred,  was  threemenjous.  It  looked  fr  awhile  as 
though  most  iv  th'  meenyal  wurruk  iv  th'  counthry 
would  have  to  be  done  be  old-line  millyionaires  who'd 
made  their  money  sellin'  four  cints'  worth  iv  stove- 
polish  f  r  a  nickel.  But  it's  all  past  now.  Th'  waiter 
has  returned  to  his  mutton,  an'  th'  barber  to  l"'s  plow- 
share. Th'  chorus  girl  has  raysumed  tb'  position  fr 
which  nature  intinded  her,  an'  the  u«'inl  yachtin*  will 
be  doac  on  th*  cable  cars  at  8  a.  m.  an'  6  p.  m.,  as  be- 
fure.  Th'  jag  is  over.  Many  a  man  that  looked  like 
a  powdher  pigeon  a  month  ago  looks  like  a  hunch- 
back today." 

Mr.  Dooley's  next  discourse  was  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  Scottish  universities.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  "Idjacation  in 
Scotland  has  been  on  th'  retail.  Th'  Scotch  have  been 
goin'  in  with  a  bag  of  oatmeal  an*  exchangin'  it  fr 
enough  !arnin'  to  last  over  th'  night.  It's  been  hand 
to  mouth  v.ith  thim  f r  years.  Andhrew  an'  me  pro- 
pose f  r  to  bay  idjacation  f  r  thim  in  th'  bulk.  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  it  makes  anny  difference  wan  way  or  th' 
other  how  free  ye  make  idjacation.  Men  that  wants 
it  '11  have  it  be  hook  an'  be  crook,  an'  thim  that  don't 
ra-aly  want  it  niver  will  get  it.  Ye  can  lad«  a  man 
up  to  th'  univarsity,  but  ye  can't  make  him  think.  But 
if  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  said  I  had  a  minyit  ago, 
I'd  endow  a  bar'l  iv  oatmeal  f  r  ivry  boy  in  Scotland 
that  wanted  an  idjacation,  an'  lave  it  go  at  that.  Idja- 
cation can  always  be  had,  but  they'se  niver  enough  oat- 
meal in  Scotland." 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  consti- 
tution and  the  flag  furnishes  the  topic  of  the  third  con- 
versation. Mr.  Dooley  puts  the  following  words  in 
the  mouth  of  the  man  who  upholds  the  decision :  "Ye 
can't  make  me  think  th'  constitution  is  goin'  thrapezin' 
around  ivrywhere  a  young  liftnant  in  th'  ar-rmy  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  stick  a  flag-pole.  It's  too  old.  It's 
a  home-stayin'  constitution,  with  a  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons  onto  it,  an'  it  walks  with  a  goold-headed  cane. 
It's  old  an'  feeble,  an'  it  prefers  to  set  on  th'  front 
stoop  an*  amuse  tb'  childher.  It  wudden't  last  a  min- 
yit in  thim  thropical  climes.  *Twud  get  a  pain  in  th' 
fourteenth  amindmint  an'  die  befure  th'  doctors  cud 
get  ar-round  to  cut  it  out.    No,  sir,  we'll  keep  it  with 
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us,  an'  threat  it  tenderly  without  too  much  hard  wur- 
ruk,  an'  whin  it  plays  out  entirely  we'll  give  it  dacint 
buryal  an'  incorp'rate  oursilves  undher  th'  laws  iv  Noo 
Jarsey." 

Foreign  Preparatory  Schools 

Associated  Press  Dispatch 
President  William  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  announces  that  the  ^uni^ersity  has  begun  1». 
establish  affiliated  preparatory  schools  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  These  schools  will  be  branches  of  acad- 
emies which  are  affiliated  with  the  university  in  this 
country.  This  plan  is  to  give  opportunity  to  children 
of  college  age  whose  parents  are  traveling  abroad  dur- 
ing the  year  to  have  the  benefits  of  foreign  residence 
without  obstructing  the  progress  of  their  studies. 
Paris  will  be  invaded  first,  and  the  American  home 
school  for  girls  will  be  opened  at  20  Rue  de  Long- 
champs,  on  October  15.  Berlin,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Harper's  plans,  is  next  in  line  after  Paris. 

Chicago  (Dl.)  Rtcord-HiraU 

That  a  student,  comparatively  early  in  life,  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  a  foreign  language 
in  the  country  in  which  that  language  is  spoken,  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  underrated.  Nor  is  the  gain  lim- 
ited to  language  alone.  An  intelligent  scholar  will 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  habits,  manners,  and 
tastes  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives  and  uncon- 
sciously enter  into  their  thought,  as  is  not  possible 
through  the  medium  of  books.  The  affiliation  to  the 
university  will  keep  the  home  tie  unbroken,  and  there 
will  not  be  the  danger  of  losing  interest  in  American 
affairs,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  a  youth  is  allowed 
to  travel  and  study  at  random  in  foreign  countries. 
The  best  result  will  be  the  promotion  of  international 
spirit,  an  aim  which  M.  Camille  Desmoulins  advocated 
in  "Ajiglo-Saxon  Superiority,"  and  which  he  is  endeav- 
oring to  realize  in  his  famous  Ecole  des  Roches.  The 
unique  feature  of  this  school  is  that  every  boy,  on  en- 
trance, agrees  to  pass  six  months  of  his  course  in  a 
foreign  school.  Most  of  them  go  to  England,  but  Dr. 
Harper's  plan  will  doubtless  lead  many  students  from 
France  and  Germany  to  broaden  their  mental  horizon 
by  taking  a  part  of  their  school  course  in  America. 
This  intellectual  free  trade  will  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  countries  which  have  a  share  in  it.  It  will 
do  much  to  remove  ignorant  prejudice  against  foreign 
nations,  and  under  right  conditions  will  enable  young 
men  to  appreciate  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  irre- 
spective of  nationality. 

The  Art  of  Being  the  Man  in  the  Street,  M.  A. 

London  Academy.     Excerpt 

Macaulay's  Schoolboy  was  a  rather  wonderful  in- 
dividual, but  since  he  grew  up  to  be  the  Man  in  the 
Street  his  wonderfulness  has  increased.  The  School- 
boy was  merely  a  finished  scholar;  the  Man  in  the 
Street  has  progressed  far  beyond  scholarship  into  the 
bewildering  realms  of  Actuality.  He  has  received  a 
degree — or  rather,  perhaps,  conferred  it  on  himself — 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  Master  of  Actualities.  He  can 
construe  Life  in  the  terms  Art,  Science,  and  Philoso- 
phy. With  striking  foresight  and  sagacity,  he  has 
taken  care  to  become  possessed  of  the  finest  possible 
apparatus  for  general  culture,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  has  not  fully  utilized  this  appara- 
tus, which  consists  of :  i  Lloyd's  Dictionary.  2  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  3  Bofan's  Libraries.  4 
The  Century  Dictionary.  5  The  Times  Atlas.  6 
The  Library  of  English  Literature.    7  The  Hundred 


Best  Pictures.  Something  mystical  lurks  in  the  seven- 
fold quality  of  this  apparatus,  something  which  doubt- 
less accounts  for  the  Man  in  the  Street's  marvelous 
gifts,  and  especially  hifr  gilt  of  memory ;  for  his  mem-| 
^y  is  such  that  he  never  forgets  anything  he  has  once 
heard  or  read,  save  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  monthly  installment  falls  due,  and  of  this,  by  a 
happy  arrangement,  he  is  constantly  reminded  by  the 
apparatus-furnishers. 

All  newspapers  and  periodicals  except  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Mark  Lane  Express  are  produced  for 
the  Man  in  the  Street,  not  that  there  are  many  of 
him;  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one — he  is  unique;  but 
editors  always  keep  his  image  steadily  before  them,  as  . 
an  ideal  clientele,  an  exemplar  to  the  common  public. 
Editors  may  be  conceived  as  saying  to  the  common 
public:  "You  will  not  appreciate,  understand,  and 
comprehend  the  learning  and  the  allusiveness  of  this 
publication,  but  the  Man  in  the  Street  appreciates,  un- 
derstands, and  comprehends.  It  is  for  him  we  edit. 
As  for  you,  you  must  do  the  best  you  can.  We  cater 
for  the  Man  in  the  Street,  whose  knowledge  is  bound- 
less, but  whose  opinions  are  fixed  and  fimi  and  im- 
mutable." Does  anyone  know  the  Man  in  the  Street 
by  sight?  We  think  not,  for  he  is  much  too  alert  to 
"let  on."  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  premonition  that 
if  we  saw  him  we  should  recognize  him ;  we  should  be 
aware  of  that  calm,  tmsurprisable  face,  not  distin- 
guished, not  lofty,  not  spiritual,  but  an  incredible  mir- 
ror of  acquired  facts. 

4' 

Varioas  Topics 

MONUMENT  TO  BLAINE:  It  is  announced  that  An- 
drew' Carnegie  will  erect  at  Pittsburg  a  monument  to  James 
G.  Blaine,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 

RUSSIAN  STUDENTS  PARDONED:  The  czar  has 
signalized  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  issuing  a  ukase  com- 
muting the  punishment  of  the  riotous  students.  Some  of 
them  are  exempted  from  further  military  service,  and  others 
are  credited  with  tbeir  period  of  punishment  as  part  of 
their  regular  military  service. 

GIFTS  TO  COLLEGES:  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
given  $250,000  to  Cornell  university  on  condition  that  an 
equal  amount  is  contributed  by  others.  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons 
has  given  $200,000  to  Beloit  college,  Wisconsin,  making  a 
total  of  $500,000  gnven  by  him  to  that  institution.  He  has 
also  announced  that  he  is  preparing  to  make  several  gifts  of 
$50,000  to  small  colleges  of  the  west.  Smith  college  has  re- 
ceived a  conditional  gift  of  $100,000,  and  Brown  announces 
that  the  endowment  has  been  increased  to  $2,000,000. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGROES  is 
promised  in  Florida,  thus  putting  that  state  on  a  par  with 
other  of  the  southern  states  in  the  education  of  the  colored 
people.  No  new  institution  is  contemplated,  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  province  of  the  Edward  Waters  college,  now  lo- 
cated in  Jacksonville,  after  the  removal  of  that  institution 
to  a  site  where  an  agricultural  department  can  be  established. 
The  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  railroad  has  offered  a 
site  of  sixty  acres,  or  more  if  it  should  be  needed,  at  New- 
burg,  and  it  is  said  that  other  railroads  will  make  similar 
offers. 

UNIFORM  COLLEGE  EXAMINATIONS:  .  The 
board  of  college  examinations  of  the  middle  states  and 
Maryland  held  last  week  the  first  uniform  entrance  tests 
ever  held  in  this  country.  Students  assembled  in  five  places 
in  New  York  city,  in  thirty-nine  others  in  the  middle  states, 
eighteen  in  New  England,  twenty-seven  in  the  south,  thirty- 
seven  in  the  west,  six  in  Europe,  three  in  Canada,  in  Hono- 
lulu, and  in  Havana.  Pass-rank  in  the  examinations  will 
admit  the  student  to  almost  any  college  in  the  United  States 
except  Yale  and  Harvard,  which  are  expected  to  join  the 
movement  if  it  proves  successful.  Columbia,  Cornell,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vassar,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  New  York  university 
are  prominent  in  the  management  of  the  board. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


A  Study  of  Society 

.  Mai  Cmirtl.     By  Edward  A.-Ros*.     Cloth,  |ip. 
463, ti.95 net.    New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  study  of  society  has  ever  fasci- 
nated the  mind  of  the  student  of  huinan 
institutions.  To  discover  how  indivi- 
duals act  when  in  close  relation  with 
other  individuals  or  how  groups  of  men 
will  conduct  themselves  when  subjected 
in  the  mass  to  similar  stimuli  has  been 
an  attractive  but  vexing  problem.  Pro- 
fessor Ross's  book  deals  with  only  one 
small  comer  of  the  great  domain  of  so'' 
ciology,  viz.,  the  volitional,  purposive 
influence  which  society — or  men  acting 
in  intelligent  concert — exercises  over 
the  individual. 

Society  is  an  elusive  term.  To  some 
it  has  seemed  almost  to  possess  a  sep- 
arate entity,  external  to  any  and  all  of 
the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Even 
Prof.  Ross  tends  at  times  to  so  isolate 
and  objectify  the  social  body,  although 
he  specifically  disclaims  any  such  mis- 
apprehension of  his  subject.  Some 
form  of  social  control  is  an  obvious 
necessity.  To  leave  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  relations  that  arise  in  so- 
ciety to  each  individual's  sense  of  right 
and  justice  would  be  to  invite  anarchy. 
Controlhas  its  basis  in  the  feelings  of 
sympathy,  sociability,  and  justice  that 
arise  in  the  individual  mind.  One  can 
not  help  thinking,  however,  that  a 
demonstrated  utility  of  social  harmony, 
the  proven  impossibility  of  any  other* 
condition,  has  demanded  more  strongly 
than  any  other  force  the  setting  up  of 
those  institutions  which  make  for  right 
relations  between  man  and  man. 

How  does  society  make  its  power 
felt?  What  are  its  instruments  of  con- 
trol? The  whole  body  of  law  is  the 
first  to  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  student,  although  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  that  is  the  historical  order. 
Public  opinion  is  at  all  times  to  be 
reckoned  with.  All  forms  of  belief, 
supernatural  and  otherwise,  social  sug- 
gestion or  the  cumulative  force  of  so- 
cial actions  and  ideas,  education^  cus- 
tom, religion,  the  prevailing  -  type  and 
ideal  of  personality,  ceremony,  art,  il- 
lusion are  potent  forces  in  the  direct, 
intentional  coercion  of  the  individual  by 
society.  But  there  must  be  some  limit 
to  this  process  of  coercion — some  bound 
beyond  which  society  may  not  pass.  It 
must  be  that  in  the  exercise. of  sove- 
reign power  for  the  common  good  some 
individuals  will  suffer.  How  far  is  the 
pain  or  inconvenience  of  separate  men 
entitled  to  consideration?  This  is  the 
limit — ^the  criterion:  "Each  increment 
of    social    interference    should    bring 


more  benefit  to  persons  as  members  of 
society  than  it  entails  inconvenience  to 
persons  as  individuals."  Social  prog- 
ress is  the  result  of  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit '  and  the  non-social.  So  runs 
the  formula  of  the  evolutionist  So- 
cial control  must  not  interfere  with  this 
harsh  but  socially  beneficent  process. 
In  our  care  for  the  defective  and  im- 
moral members  of  society,  the  field  in 
which  the  perpetuation  of  deficiency  and 
immorality,  is  possible  must  not  be 
entered. 

Professor  Ross  has  ddne  his  work 
well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
command  of  his  subject  He  knows 
every  turn  of  it  He  is,  moreover,  the 
master  of  a  pleasant,  readable  style, 
and  his  work  is  an  ag^reeable  refutation 
of  the  too-well-founded  belief  that  to 
be  scientific  is  to  be  incomprehensible. 

Queen  Victoria 

Uft  tf  Htr  Mmjttlf,  Qaun  VtcttrtM.  By  MiLU- 
CKMT  Gaksett  Fawcbtt.  Cloth,  pp.  37a,  ii4  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  material  for  a  complete  life  of 
Queen  Victoria  will,  of  course,  remain 
for  a  long  time  inaccessible. .  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  published  portions  of  the 
Queen's  Diary,  and  Greville's  Memoirs, 
give  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  reign  those  side-lights .  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  clarify  the 
picture  furnished  b^  public  'chronicles. 
Even  there  the  illumination  is  incom- 
plete, and  the  later  years  present  only 
the  boldest  outlines,  which  are  quite  fa- 
miliar to  every  reader  of  current  his- 
tory. When  Mrs.  Fawcett  wrote  her 
Short  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,  she  had 
a  definite  object  in  view,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive interest  of  tjie  yorkjies  in  her 
use  of  the  character  of  the  queen  to  supr 
port  her  theory  that  woman  can  be  the 
equal  of  man  in  what  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  his  own  particular  spheres, 
and  at  the  same  time'  remain  a  model  of 
domesticity.  "In  every  country,"  she' 
says,  "some  of  the  greatest,  most  ca- 
pable, and  most  patriotic  sovereigns 
have  been  queens";  and,  again,  "The 
queen  has  had  nine  children.  .  .  :  She 
bore  the  strain  of  her  confinements 
without  any  permanent  deterioration  of 
her  natural  vigor.  .  .  .  Attention "  is 
drawn  to  these  facts  in  order  to  contro- 
vert the  view  that  Intellectual,  activity 
on  the  part  of  women  is  to  be  discour- 
aged because  it  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  satisfactory  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  maternity." 
These  two  quotations  are  the  keynote 
of  this  book,  reprinted  in  response  to 
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the  interest  in  the  queen  aroused  by  bet 
death  and  the  world-wide  sympathy  it 
called  forth. 

An  introduction  written  by  Mrs. 
Bradley  Gilman  calls  attention  to  the 
kindly  feeling  and  good  ofiices  of  the 
queen  to  America  and  briefly  recounts 
the  main  events  of  her  life,  from  where 
Mrs.  Fawcett's  book  leaves  off.  .The 
writer's  remarks  on  the  Boer  war  prob- 
ably reflect  only  her  own  opinion,  and 
are  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  im- 
pression left  by  her  is  that  of  a  nation 
being  led  into  war  by  a  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  party;  of  the  venerable 
queen,  bound  by  her  own  ideal  of  the 
duties  of  a  constitutional  monarch  to 
stand  by  and  appear  to  condone  a  bar- 
barous act,  and  of  her  finally  dying  be- 
cause of  the  sad  news  of  reverses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  probably  never 
was  a  more  popular  war.  The  tempo- 
'  rery  checks  at  the  beginning  are  char- 
acteristic of  almost  every  war  in  which 
Britain  has  engaged,  and  the  losses  in 
men  even  now  do  not  equal  our  own 
loss  in  a  single  battle  of  the  civil  war, 
and,  in  money,  fall  short  of  our  own 
recent  pugnacious  picnic.  This  is  the 
only  unpleasant  picture  of  the  queen, 
and  it  is  the  only  false  one. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  interesting, 
bright,  judicious,  and  calculated  to  give 
as  fair  and  favorable  a  picture  of  a  re- 
markable personality  as  could  be 
wished.  It  also  presents  a  very  strong 
and  reasonable  plea  for  monarchy.  In 
fact,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  great 
claim  Queen  Victoria  has  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  "great  queen"  is  that  she 
alone-  of  all  great  rulers' has  put  the 
hereditary  principle  on  a  logical  basis. 
"She  alone  has 'realized  the  true  valne 
of  the  crown  as  a  power  which  is  above 
party,  and  therefore  representative  of 
the  whole  nation."  Party  leaders  often 
forget  that  they  represent  the  whole  na- 
tion. "It  is  the  function  of  the  crown 
never  to  forget  it,  and  to  exert  all  its 
influence  to  prevent  the  interests  of  the 
nation  being  sacrificed  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  a  part  of  it"  The  queen  also 
fully  realized  "the  truth  that  in  England 
the  itiX  ultimate  power  is  the  will  of 
the  people." 

Victoria's  right  to  be  remembered  as 
a  "good  queen"  is  clearly  shown  to  need 
no  ^vindication.  The  swift  sympathy 
extended' alike  to  President  Garfield,  a 
European,  autocrat,  or' a  poor  collier's 
widow;  the  model  home  life;  the- rigid 
regard  for  the  right;  the  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty,  and  the  sweet  woman- 
liness that  touched  the  most  imperial 
act,  have  made  the  last  queen  of  Eng- 
land and  first  empress  of  India  a  sym- 
bol of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  reverences 
in  home  and  wife  and  mother. 


The  Story  of  Sarah 

Th»  9fy  rf  Surah.     By  M.  LouiSK  FoitssuniD. 
Cloth,  pp.  433.  Si.jD.    New  York  :  Brantanos. 

'  Had  the  author  of  this  book  attempted 
less,  left  something  unsaid,  "The 
Story  of  Sarah"  wotjld  have  been  a 
better  book.  The  basis  of  the  story 
is  right  The  conflict  between  nature 
and  intellect  is  well  set  forth.  The  picture 
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..^.  the.  Dutch  .•colony  c|i  Long  island 
;  «nd  especially  0  of  the  Benstra  house- 
hold is  evidently  accurate.  The  chief 
characters  in  the  book  are  the  young^- 
est  son  of  the  Benstras,  the  daughter 
of  the'  keeper  of  the  lighthouse,  the 
unprincipled  man  -of  considerable  mag- 
netism:r-the  villain  of  the  play.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  a  clergyman  and 
his  daughter,  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  other  minor  characters. 

Ben  Benstra  and  Sarah,  the  keeper's 
daughter,  go  to  the  same  school  as 
children,  and  thus  early  began  the  de- 
votion of  the  Dutchman  which  per- 
severed through  all  sorts  of  ilifficulties 
until  he  is  finally  able  to  make  Sarah 
his  wife.  The  villain  in  the  book.  De- 
vine  Strong,  seems  to  possess  that  pe- 
culiar influence  over  women  which  is 
sometimes  given  to  men  who  are  more 
brute  than  human.  He  determines  to 
make  Sarah  his  wife.  Her  whole  intel- 
lect and  reason  rebel  against  it  Yet 
she. seems  powerless,  and  in  this  fierce 
struggle  lies  the  heart  of  the  entire 
,    story. 

The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  the  au- 
thor has  attempted  too  much.  Too 
ftiany  characters  have  been  introduced, 
and  they  talk  too  much.  It  takes  some 
effort  to  get  interested  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  as  mucl;  art  in  the  writing  of 
books  to  know  what  to  leave  unsaid 
as  t^cre  is  in,  the  painting  of  pictures 
to  know  what  to  leave  out  "The  Story 
of  Sarah"  is  good,  but  it  might  be 
much  better.  The  theme  is  a  good  one. 
The  heart  of  the  story  is  full  of  viUlity 
and  the  volume,  even  with  its  fadts, 
is  to  be  commended. 

Briefer  Notices 
"God's  Puppets,"  by  Miss  Imogen 
Clark,  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  so- 
cial difterences  and  enmities  that  ex- 
isted between  the  Dutch  and  the  British 
on  Manhattan  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  quiet  life 
of  Annetji,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  old 
Dominie  Ryerssen,  who  for  nearly  forty 
year*  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church 
in  Garden  street  of  old  New  York,  is 
pictured  in  alternate  chapters  with  the 
brilliant  career  of  Peggy  Crew,  an  Eng- 
lish colonial  belle.  Owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  brother's  jockey,  Peggy 
rides  his  horse  to  victory  at  Greenwich, 
and  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  her  sex, 
she  is  spirited  away  to  the  dominie's 
house.  This  incident  establishes  a  friend- 
ship between  the  two  girls,  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  poor  clergy- 
man, since  his  parishioners  were  wont  to 
look  coldly  upon  any  member  of  the 
fashionable  English  set  who  worshipped 
at  Trinity.  A  villainous  Dutchman 
spares  no  pains  to  circulate  vile  rumors 
about  the  dominie  and  his  daughter, 
and  his  persecution  ultimately  causes 
their  death.  The  story  ends  happily 
for  the  sprightly  Peggy.  (Cloth,  pp. 
381,.  $1.50.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

We  receive  from  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany "Politics  and  the  Moral  Law,"  by 
Gustav  Ruemelin,  translated  by  Dr.  Ru- 


_  PUBLIC  OPINION 

dolf  T«^bo.  Although  twenty-five 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  address 
was  first  published,  it  stili  has  acUte 
application  to  present-day  problemit, 
The  author  disctisses  the  individual  ob- 
ligation with  reference  td-the  moral  law, 
especially  those  who  are  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  power  and  one  from  which  the 
welfare  of  thousands  is  dictated. 
Again,,  the  obligation  of- the  individual 
is  not  the  obligation  of  the  state,  and 
the  moral  law  as  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual can  not  be  applied  to  the  state.  The 
state  can  not  be  commanded  not  to 
steal,  kill,  etc.  Further,  whereas  the 
morality  of  the  individual  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  altruism,  the  state's 
best  rule  of  conduct  is  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  self,  not  the  love  of  others,  but 
the  love  of  self.  The  argument  en- 
larges on  questions  of  treaty  -  obliga- 
tions, justification  of  war,  and  other 
subjects  of  national  importance,  and 
constitutes  a  valuable  and  interesting 
addition  to  the  literature  of  interna- 
tional polity.    (Qoth,  pp.  135.    75  cts.) 

Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  after  many 
years'  silence,  has  again  taken  up  novel- 
making,  her  latest  production  being 
"Ballantyne."  The  book  is  a  purpose 
novel,  the  dominant  theme  being  the 
poor  and  the  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  heroine,  Marian  Lacy,  is  delightful 
as  a  child,  and  this  is  the  m'ost  artistic 
and  truthful  portion  of  the  book,  for 
when  Mariihn  grows  to  womanhood  and 
her  "cheek  bones  are  a  little  too  high, 
the  nose  a  distinct  arch,  the  mouth  too 
wide,  and  the  chin  firm  and  tod 
square,"  she  begins  to  show  her  Puritan 
blood  and  other  temperamental  forces 
which,  while  they  denote  intellectuality, 
are  not  otherwise  admirable.  The  vol- 
ume reflects  something  of  the  habits  of 
the  lecture  platform.  The  woman  in  the 
base  abhors  America  and  flees  to  Eng- 
land to  find  an  artistic  life  and  to  es- 
cape contamination.  The  hero,  on  the 
other  hand,  detests  England  and  looks 
to  America  for  the  fruition  of  his  hopes. 
The  society  to  which  one  is  introduced 
is  of  that  blue-stocking  variety  which 
discusses  Turner,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
and  the  other  immortals  in  the  common- 
place blue-stocking  manner.  (Cloth, 
pp.  361,  $1.50.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

For  a  real  sea  story,  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Petrel,"  by  T.  Jei^ns  Hains,  seems 
to  fill  all  requirements.  At  die  present 
time  pur  sea  stories  are  largely  the  pro- 
ductions of  writers  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  brig  and  a 
bark,  and  to  whom  a  fore-brace  and 
foreyard  are  one  and  the  same.  Mr. 
Hains,  however,  not  only  has  a  story- 
teller's knowledge  of  his  material,  but 
is  thoroughly  at  home  amid  his  ropes 
and  yards.  The  story  is  at  first  hand, 
and  we  see  the  "salt"  in  the  handling 
of  the  subject  There  is  fast  sailing, 
quick  fighting,  narrow  escapes,  and 
daring  attacks,  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  vivid  description,  which, 
blending  with  the  narrative,  form  a 
sketch  of  decided  realism.  (Cloth,  pp. 
210,  $1.2$.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
New  York.) 
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.    The  life  of  Felix  Reville  Brunot  has 
been  well  told  by  Dr.  Charles  Lewis 

^  Slattety.     Mr.  Brunot  was  a  man  of 

',  unusual  activity  and  of  innumerable  ip- 
terests,  his  life  being  characterized  by 
extreme  energy,  great  breadth,  and 
thorough  uprightness.  Appointed  by 
General  Grant  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, he  by  his  thoroughness  and  im- 

.  partiality  in  this  work  built  for  him- 
self an  imperishable  monument  No 
man  has  done  more  for  the  Indian  or 

'  helped  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  problem.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  disclosing  clearly  and  vividly 
the  personality  of  Mr. .  Brunot  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  (Qoth, 
pp.  304,  $2.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

A  book  which  should  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  parents  is  "First  Years  in 
Handicraft,"  by  Walter  J.  Kenyon. 
The  volume  is  designed  to  supplement 
kindergarten  instruction  and  to  teach 
the  child  to  be  both  original  and  deft 
with  his  rule  and  scissors.  The  book 
indicates  methods  for  employing  paper 
in  manifold  ways,  the  directions  being 
such  that  the  child  may  quickly  grasp 
the  meaning.  For  rainy  days  and  for 
hours  after  the  classroom  the  book  af- 
fords an  endless  source  of  a;nusement 
and  dnstruction.  (Ooth,  pp.  124,  $1. 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company.  New  York.) 
The  Old  Glory  Series  is  completed 
by  a  volume  entitled  "Under  MacAr- 
thur  in  Luzon."  General  Lawton  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  has  all  the  elements  that 
have  made  Mr.  Edward  Stratemeyer's 
books  for  boys  valuable  and  popular. 
(Qoth,  pp.  312,  $1.25.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston.) 


Latest  Pablications  Received 

THaABBBY  PRBSS,  NEW  YORK 

Nutt,  J.I.    Health  and  Hygiene  for  the  Honse- 

hoM.   Cloth,  50  cents.    _.     „      .        ,  „    ., 

Sheppard.  Antotnnette.   The  Heroine  of  Santi- 

Wtnbigler,  C.'F.  '  Christian  Science  and  lUndred 
Superstitions.    Cloth.  «i.  ,         ,  ^    „      .   _ 

Van  Dylte.  Curtis.  A  Daughter  of  the  Prophets 
Cloth.  »i. 

AHBRICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Arnold,  Emma  J.    Stories  of  Andent  Peoples. 

Clotli,  Jo  cents.  ,     ,       _.. 

Baldwin,  James.     The  Discovery   of   the   Old 

Northwest.    Cloth,  60  cents.  „        „     . 

Logie,  A.  E.  and  Ueclce,  C.  H.    The  Story-Read- 

er.    Cloth  30  cents.  ..  ,    . 

McMaster.  John  Bach.    Primary  History  of  the 

United  States.    Cloth,  69  cents. 

THB  CAtHBLOT  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

Wheeler,  Post.    Love-in-a-Mist.    Cloth. 

OINN  a  CO..  BOSTON 

Hill,  G.  A.  and  Wentworth.  G.  A.  First  Steps  in 
Geometry.    Cloth,  65  cents. 

HARPER  ft  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 
Bell,  Lilian.     Sir  John  and  the  American  Girl. 

Cloth,  si.i;  net 
Harben,  Will  N.    Westerfelt.    Cloth.  $1.50. 
Marchesi,     Mathilde.     The    Singing    Lessons. 

Cloth.  »i.5o  net.  .    . 

Serao,  Matilde.    The  Land  of  Cockayne.    Cloth, 

$1.50. 
Skinner,    Henrietta    Dana.      Heart  and  Souu 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

LONOMANS,  ORBBN  ft  CO..  NEW  YORK 

M  cDougal,  D.  T.  Textbook  of  Plant  Physiology. 
Cloth,  t3- 

QUAIL  ft  WARNBR,  NEW*  YORK 

Kempster.Aquila.  The  Way  of  the  Gods.  Cloth. 
»i- 

PRBDBRICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,  NBW  YORK 

Davidson,  George  Trimbl>!.  .The  Modems 
Cloth,  f  1.50. 
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Camping  Out 

New  York   THiitm.    Excerpt 

In  planning  a  camping  trip  the 
first  things  to  receive  consideration  are 
the  climate  of  the  locality  chosen,  the 
manner  by  which  the  camp  is  reached, 
and  its  resources  in  household,  equip- 
ments and  provisions.  A  rented  camp 
usually  contains  all  necessary  fumish- 
ing:s  and  utensils  excepting  bed  and  ta- 
ble linen.  If  bedding  is  supplied,  it  is 
well  to  supplement  it  with  a  steamer 
rug  or  blanket  for  each  of  the  party. 
As  to  utensils  and  provisions,  if  these 
can  not  be  found  at  reasonable  prices 
in  the  woods  a  supply  must  be  taken 
along.  For  tent  or  simple  log  cabin 
life  the  utensils  may  be  few.  White 
enameled  ware  for  the  table  is  to  be 
recommended  because  it  is  neat  in  ap- 
pearance and  not  breakable.  A  cup, 
saucer  and  plate,  with  knife,  fork  and 
teaspoon,  for  each  of  the  party,  two 
covered  vegetable  dishes  and  plates  for 
bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  rough  camping.  As  to  uten- 
sils, few  are  absolutely  needed — at  most, 
a  coffee-pot,  two  or  three  agate  sauce- 
pans, a  broiler,  frying-pan,  bread  tin, 
a  small  covered  iron  pot  for  baking 
beans,  two  or  three  sharp  knives,  a 
caseknife  or  two,  and  three  tablespoons. 

Substantial,  food,  with  no  fancy  side 
dishes,  will  satisfy  a  hearty  appetite  in 
the  woods,  cornmeal  cake,  bread,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  with  the  fish 
and  game  obtained  near  at  hand,  con- 
stituting a  variety  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions. An  assortment  of  canned  vege- 
tables will  be  wanted.  Of  tinned  fruits 
in  July  and  August  there  will  be  less 
need,  because  blackberries,  raspberries, 
and  huckleberries  can  be  picked  fresh 
in  most  places  daily.  To  make  the 
kitchen  range  place  two  logs,  or  two 
little  stone  piles,  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  and  across  them  put  two  green 
birch,  hickory,  or  any  hard  wood  logs, 
arranging  them  a  few  inches  apart  An 
open  cave,  dug  in  a  few  minutes  in  a 
side  hill,  is  the  best  of  refrigerators. 
In  this  the  butter,  eggs,  and  foods 
needing  low  temperature  can  be  buried. 

A  spring  bed  that  will  rival  in  com- 
fort all  the  patented  arrangements  in 
the  world  is  readily  made.  Fasten  to- 
gether with  nails  a  framework  of  poles, 
putting  a  strong  crosspiece  at  head  and 
foot.  For  the  first  layer  select  spruce 
poles  the  size  of  a  broomstick,  tapering 
at  one  end  to  the  size  of  a  finger.  Cut 
these  long  enough  to  project  at  least 
a  foot  at  each  end,  and  put  the  big 
ends  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  To  nail 
these  down  will  mean  to  make  a  bed  as 


hard  as  a  board,  so  they  should  remain 
loose,  the  extra  length  at  head  and  foot 
allowing  for  sagging.  Place  these  poles 
three  or  four  inches  apart.  Cover  them 
with  a  cross  layer  of  coarse  spruce  or 
balsam  or  pine  boughs,  and  above  them 
arrange  layer  after  layer  of  fine  spruce 
tips,  a<Mtng  a  final  layer  of -flte'flat 
cedar  tips.  With  a  blanket  ovier  the 
whole  the  bed  is  complete. 

One  article  of  the  camping  outrit  will 
serve  to  preserve  the  very  odor  of  the 
forests  and, the  music  of  the  waters  long 
after  city  life  has  been  resumed.  This 
is  the  camera,  and  it  should  accompany 
every  step  of  the  way,  and  be  in  readi- 
ness always  for  work. 

4- 

Social  Sanity  in  the  Summer 

June  lytrW*  ITtrk,  New  York 

Saturday  half-holidays  in  summer  are 
now  practically  universally  observed  in 
many  trades  and  industries,  and  they 
send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
outdoors.  It  has  brought  a  great  so- 
cial change  of  almost  incalculable  con- 
sequence to  the  indoor  working  classes. 
But  it  is  a  change  that  has  so  quietly 
and  gradually  taken  place  that  it  is 
now  hard  to  recall  the  time — only  a  few 
years  ago— when  the  half-holiday  was 
almost  unknown.  The  change  has  had 
an  almost  revolutionary  effect  on  the 
popular  appreciation  of  outdoor  life; 
and  the  popular  appreciation  of  out- 
door life  may,  without  much  risk  of  ex- 
aggeration, be  called  the  most  note- 
worthy development  of  popular  taste 
and  health  and  social  sanity  that  this 
generation  has  witnessed.  It  is  pre- 
ventive social  treatment  of  the  highest 
value.  It  was  the  fashion  not  many 
years  ago  to  discuss  the  danger  of  the 
permanent  nervous  breakdown  of 
Americans.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
study  nature  outdoors.  Bird-books, 
flower-books,  animal-books,  the  cam- 
era, walking-dubs,  bicycle-clubs  of 
course — these  have  come  into  their 
present  popularity  in  very  large  measure 
because  of  the    Saturday  half-holiday. 

No  social  philosopher  can  consider 
the  increasing  love  of  country  life  by 
all  classes  of  people  without  a  thrill  at 
the  sociological  results — saner  living, 
more  robust  physical  characteristics,  a 
growing  love  of  nature,  more  whole- 
some sports,  the  beautification  of  the 
earth,  better  agriculture — all  the  things 
that  are  the  antitheses  of  upholstery, 
consumption,  obesity,  bad  temper,  ner- 
vous prostration,  and  a  despondent  the- 
ology. The  quantity  of  land  that  is 
every  year  brought  into  use  as  gardens 
or  parks  is  a  wide-stretching  evidence 


of  the  artistic  development  of  the  peo- 
ple; for  tke  art  of  the  American  people 
is  the  landscape  g:ardener's  art,  however 
crude  its  general  development  may  yet 
be. 

*  I 

Athletic  Contests  for  Women  \ 

'  W  vMlm  UopB  Nakby,  In  the  Boston  GIttt 

■  FbysiM  tiaining  aims  to  enable 
woman  to  meet  conditions  an^  emer- 
gencies that  formerly  filled  woman  with 
a  nervous  timidity  that  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  womanly 
dignity  or  grace.  If,  for  example,  there 
is  an  obstruction  in  the  road,  physical 
training  enables  a  woman  to  get  over  it 
easily  and  makes  it  unnecessary  for  her 
to  wait  for  assistance.  In  case  of  fire, 
physical  training  makes  it  safer  for 
such  a  woman  to  be  lo^^red  by  a  rope 
to  the  ground  if  that  should  be  neces- 
sary. Physical  development,  in  other 
words,  takes  away  from  woman  no 
grace  of  manner,  no  natural  dignity  or 
reserve,  but  fits  her  for  physical  tasks 
and  emergencies  for  which  she  could  be 
fitted  in  no  other  way. 

Athletic  contests  are  perhaps  as  inev- 
itable as  any  other  kind  of  contests. 
They  are  stimulating  and  strengthen- 
ing, and  the  spirit  of  sport  which  neces- 
sarily enters  into  them  may  express  it- 
self in  somewhat  strenuous  movements 
and  tones,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  contests,  entered  into  as 
part  of  a  scheme  of  physical  training 
and  conducted  with  the  decorum  that 
ought  to  characterize  every  educational 
exercise,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
manners  of  the  contestants.  I  shoidd 
be  very  sorry  to  believe  that  snch  an 
effect  is  produced.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  whatever  natural  superabtmdance 
of  energy  a  g^wing  girl  may  have 
could  not  be  expended  in  any  more 
healthful  and  profitable  way  than  in 
properly  directed  gymnastic  work  or  in 
an  athletic  contest  such  as  the  game  of 
basket  balL 

•*• 
Current  Athletic  Topics 

In  the  intercollegiate  games  with 
which  the  new  stadium  at  the  Pan- 
American  exposition  was  opened,  Cor- 
nell won  first  with  26  points,  Chicago 
second  with  17,  and  Georgetown  and 
Pennsylvania  tied  for  third  with  9. 

Willie  Anderson,  of  the  Country 
club,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  won  the  open 
golf  championship  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Myopia  Hunt  club,  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  June  17.  His  final  score  for  the 
eighteen  holes  was  85  strokes,  his  clos- 
est competitor,  Alex  Smith,  of  Scot- 
land, playing  it  in  86. 

"Where    are    you    going,    my    pretty 

maide?"' 
"I'm  going  a-golfing,  sir,"  she  saide. 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you,  my  pretty 

maide," 
"Nobody  axed  you,  sir,"  she  saide 

"At  least  as   your  caddy,   my  pretty 

maide?" 
"There  are  cads  and  caddies,  sir,"  she 

saide. 

—Judgt. 
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NEWS   OF    THE    WEEK 


MONDAY,  JUNE  1? 

Domestic. — Francis  B.  Loomis,  min- 
ister to  Venezuela,  has  been  transferred 
to  be  minister  to  Portugal,  and  Herbert 
W.  Bowen,  present  minister  to  Persia, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Loomis  at  Caracas. 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  first  secretary  at 
Constantiiiople,    has    been    appointed 

minister   to   Persia The  Jtata   case 

was  decided  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
ean commission,  the  claim  filed  by  the 
South  and  Central  American  Steam- 
ship company  against  the  United  States 
for  $250,000  for  the  seizure  by  the 
United  States  ship  CharUsUm  of  the 
Itata  with  a  cargo  of  arms  being  dis- 
missed  The    legislature    of    Puerto 

Rico  has  been  called  in  extra  session 
on  July  4  to  fix  the  date  after  which 
free  trade  will  exist  with  the  United 
States.... The  plant  of  the  Newport 
News  shipbuilding  company  was  closed 
down  as  the  result  of  the  machinists' 
strike,  and  7,000  men  are  now  out  of 
work. 

Foreign. — In  consequence  of  the  re- 
newal of  labor  riots  last  Saturday  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  dock  yard  authori- 
ties decided  to  close  the  docks  until 
order  be  restored.  .  .  .The  steamer 
Ophir,  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Cornwall  and  York  on  board,  arrived 
at  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  t8 

Domestic — ^A  new  complication  in 
the  tariff  war  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  has  been  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  higher  duties  on  Ameri- 
can resin  and  bicycles  by  the  Russian 
minister   of   finance;    Secretary    Gage 

has    protested    against   the   order 

The  treasury  department  has  imposed 
a  countervailing  duty  upon  Italian  beet 
sugar,  in  consequence  of  indirect  export 

bounties  alleged  to  be  paid  by  Italy 

Steps  were  taken  at  Kansas  City  to  form 
a  new  party  by  Populists  and  Silver  Re- 
publicans  Mrs.  McKinley  was  de- 
clared to  be  out  of  danger  by  Dr. 
Johnston,  one  of  her  physicians,  while 
Dr.   Rixey  made  a  more  conservative 

statement Hazen    S.    Pingree,    the 

former  governor  of  Michigan,  died  at 
London. 

Fokeign. — Lord  Cranbome,  the  un- 
der foreign  secretary  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  announced  that  the 
government  had  notified  the  powen 
that,  it  considered  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  rice  and  cereals  imported  into 
China  to  be  very  impolitic The  for- 
eign ministers  at  Peking  have  refused 

to  allow  Chinese  soldiers  in  Peking 

The  czarina  gave  birth  to  her  fourth 
child,  all  being  daughters. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  I9 

Domestic. — ^The  Philippine  commis- 
sion has  modified  the  law  providing  for 
the  use  of  Spanish  in  the  insular  courts. 
The  Alabama  constitutional  con- 
vention voted  in  favor  of  making  the 
j^govRTnor  ineligible  for  :«i^ction  as 
.  United  States  senator. 

Foreign. — The  president,  M.  Bren- 
ner, announced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  bundesrath  that  most  of  the  sig- 
natories, including  the  United  States, 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  confer- 
ence on  the  revision  of  the  Geneva 
convention.  .  .  .The  Russian  plague 
commission  has  declare4  Egypt,  with 
the  exception  of  Port  Said  and  the 
Suez  canal  district,  to  be  infected  ter- 
ritory  The  La  Plata  river  firm  of 

Wiengreen  &  Co.,  with  offices  at  Ham- 
burg, failed,  with  liabilities  amounting 
to  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000 
marks. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  20 

Domestic. — Civil  government  will  be 
established  in  the  Philippines  on  July 
4;  Judge  William  H.  Taft  will  be  the 
first  civil  governor,  and  will  also  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  Philippine  com- 
mission...  .The  Tennessee  state  su- 
preme court  decided  that  a  woman  can 

not  practise  law  in  that  state The 

Brown  university  corporation  elected 
ex-President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
now  of  Nebraska*  state  university,  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  trustees. 

Foreign. — ^The  Hamburg  -  American 
steamer  Asturia  went  ashore  on  Cape 
Guardafui,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  Aden,  and  will  be  a  total  wreck; 
she  was  bound  from  Penang  to  New 
York  loaded  with  tin The  czar  ac- 
cepted Emperor  William's  invitation  to 
review  the  grand  army  maneuvers 
at  Dantzic,  West  Prussia.  .  .  .Lord 
Pauncefote  took  the  necessary  oath  and 
his  seat  in  the  British  house  of  lords 
for  the  first  time  during  the  present 
parliament H.  H.  Asquith,  the  Lib- 
eral leader,  in  a  speech  in  London,  pro- 
tested against  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Queen's  hall  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence for  the  Boer  republics. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  21 

Domestic. — John  Wanamaker  re- 
newed his  offer  of  $2,500,000  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  street  railroad 
franchises  recently  granted,  and  offered 
$500,000  bonus  to  the  men  now  holding 
the  franchises,  guaranteeing  three-cent 
fares  in  the  "rush"  hours An  explo- 
sion in  a  fireworks  store,  which  was 
followed  by  a  fire,  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
caused  the  loss  of  several  lives.... 
William  H.  Newman,  president  of  the 


New  York  Central,  was  reelected  presi- 
de%f^^^P^ Lake  Shore  railroad... tAt 
the  A^cot  races  W.  C.  Whitney's  Kil- 
marnock II  won  the  Alexandra  plate, 
Mr.  Whitney's  Elizabeth  M.  won  the 
King's  Stand  stakes,  and  the  same 
ojwner's  Mount  Vernon  filly  took  the 
Windsor  Castle  stakes;  Lester  Reiff 
rode  each  of  the  Winning  horses. 

Foreign. — Mr.  Brodrick,  minister  of 
war,  announced  in  parliament  that  of 
the  63,000  persons  in  the  Boer  concen- 
tration camps  34,000  were  children;  the 
division  among  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  is  the  topic  of  the  hour  in 

England Emperor   Kwang   Su   has 

appointed  Na  Tung,  a  prominent 
boxer,  to  be  Chii«Sse  minister  to  Ja- 
pan; it  is  probable  that  Japan  will 
refuse  to  receive  him;  Germany's  claim 
against  China  has  been  raised  from 
£12,000,000  to  £14,000,000. ...Mr.  Ho- 
shi  Torn,  a  Japanese  statesman,  for- 
merly minister  at  Washington,  was  as- 
sassinated   in     Yokohama Admiral 

Sir  Anthony  Hiley  Hoskins,  of  the 
British  navy,  is  dead. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  22 

Domestic. — By  order  of  the  presi- 
dent. General  Chaffee  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  the  Philippines, 
relieving  General  MacArthur,  who  will 
return  to  the  United  States Repre- 
sentations looking  to  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  tkriff  controversy  were 
made  by  Secretary  Hay  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  through  Ambassador 
Choate....The  American  Derby  was 
won  by  Robert  Waddell,  owned  by  Mr. 
Bradley;  Terminus  was  second,  and 
The  Parader  third. 

Foreign. — A  British  forced  attacked 
by  Boers  in  Cape  Colony  had  ten  men 
killed   and  sixty-six  taken     prisoners, 

one  Boer  being  killed Lord  Lans- 

downe,  British  foreign  secretary,  has 
again  begun  in  a  tentative  way  to  con- 
sider Nicaragua  canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions  The  emperor  of  China  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning  to 
Peking  in  October. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  23 

Domestic. — A  flood  in  the  Elkhom 
river  valley,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the 
Pocahontas  coal  field,  caused  a  loss  of 
fully  two  hundred  lives  and  did  dam- 
age estimated  at  $2,000,000 Adelbert 

S.  Hay,  the  son  of  tiie  secretary  of 
state,  and  former  consul  at  Pretoria, 
was  instantly  killed  by  falling  from  a 
window  of  a  New  Haven  hotel.... In- 
surgent officers  and  men,  following  the 
course  of  General  Cailles,  continue  to 
surrender  in  the  Philippines. 

Foreign. — The  captain,  mate,  and 
four  of  the  crew  of  the  bark  FalkUmd, 
wrecked  on  Bishop's  rock,  Sdlly  is- 
lands, perished A  Cape  Town  cor- 
respondent says  the  Boer  invaders  of 
Cape  Town  number  seven  thousand  to 
surrender  in  the  Philippines. 

4* 

What  Caused  Defeat 

"What  caused  that  man's  defeat  in 
the  recent  campaign?" 

"Color  blindness,"  answered  the 
South  Carolina  statesman.  "He  claimed 
that  the  black  and  white  vote  was  both 
the  same  in  the  eyes  of  the  law." — 
Washington  Star. 
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BUSINESS    AND    ONANCE 


Th*  Bminess  Sitaation 

Satodad  aad  CondanMd  for  Public  OnmoH 

THE   GENERAL   SITUATKUt 
Dtm't  Mititm,  New  York,  June  n 

Increasing  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise, particularly  in  the  territory  be<» 
yond  the  Ohio  river,  including  the  far 
northwest,  is  a  feature  of  the  general 
business  situation,  and  tells  of  wide- 
spread prosperity  and  confidence.  The 
railroads,  are  carrying  more  goods  that 
may  be  classed  as  luxuries  than  ever 
before,  and  in  spite  of  Wall  street's 
slightly  higher  money  market  there  is 
no  fear '  on  .this  score  in  any  line  of 
legitimate  trade.  Crop  news  continues 
good,  there  is  less  trouble  from  dis- 
agreements with  labor,  and  the  long 
laggard  cotton  goods  market  has  re- 
covered slightly  with  the  reduction  of 
unsold  stocks  of.  print  cloths.  ^  At  New 
York,  bank'  clearings  increased  87.7  per 
cent  over  1900  and  62.6  over  18^  for 
the  week,  with  gains  of  21. i. and  22.4 
per  cent,  respectively,  at  leading  cities 
outside  New.  York.  Railroad  earnings 
for  the  first  half  of  June  show  an  in- 
crease of  9.5  per  cent  compared 
with  last  year,  and  25.1  per  cent  over 
1890. .  All  classes  of  roads  show  a  gain, 
with  the  largest  increase  on  the  south- 
western lines.  ' 

IRON    AND    STEEL 

Less  interruption  through  labor  con- 
troversies at  machine  shops  makes  the 
iron  aftd  steel  .industry  more  fully  em- 
ployed than  in  recent  weeks,  and  for 
another  week  there  is  assurance  of 
vigorous  activity  at  mills  and  furnaces. 
In  many  instances  promised  deliveries 
can  not  be  made  before  July  i,  and 
urgent  business  that  is  now  offered . 
can  not  be  undertaken.  It  is  also  no- 
ticed that  much  foreign  business  is 
available,  but  manufacturers'  refuse  to 
make  bids.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  quiet  conditions  will  soon 
bfc'  the  rule,  and  (ires  will  go  out  for 
the  customary  summer  overhauling. 
This  may  be  the  case  at  a  few  plants, 
although  the  requirements  of  railroads 
and  other  known  needs  are  sucit  as  to 
render  any  general  suspension  very  im- 
probable. Large  sales  of  Bessemer  pig 
reported  last  week  have  since  been  de- 
nied, and  foundry  iron  is  now  the  fa- 
vorite, especially  at  southern  points. 
No  alteration  is  .  recorded  in  prices, 
aside  from  a  moderate  reduction  in 
gray  forge. 

COTTON   AND   WOOL 

Excessive  stocks  of  print  cloths  at 
Fall  River  have  been  reduced  to  a  sur- 
prising extent  since  the  combination 
of  attractive  prices  and  warmer  weather 


infused  a  little  animation  into  the  mar- 
ket. Sales  are  heaviest  of  wide  goods, 
bat  standard  sizes  also  share  in  the  en- 
larged business.  The  rapid  strides  of 
e^{)ott§itp  Qii|ha  in  the  brown  goods 
.  .division  .  werp  hot  without  influence, 
and  taken  as  a  whole  the  cotton  goods 
industry  has  a  more  encouraging  aspect 
than  at  any  time  for  many  months. 
An  undertone  of  strength  was  seen  in 
the  raw  cotton  market  on  account  of 
greater  acti'^ity  at  the  mills,  and  good 
foreign  buying  also  helped  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  better  crop  news.  Im- 
provement in  woolen  goods  is  less  pro- 
nounced, yet  distinct  gains  are  re- 
ported in  certain  lines,  and  a  more 
hopeful  feeling'  is  entertained  as  to  the 
volume  of  new  orders  about  to  come 
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BANKERS, 
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GARFIELD   NATIONAL    BANK. 
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They  Almost  Think 

Prentlaa  dackaTon  6a  daya  aa  • 
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SIX  COnPLETE  STORIES 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,    Anne.  Dooglas   Sedgnit'ick,  Joeqihine 
Dodgfc  Daskam,  Seumas  MacMan«>s  and  others. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES 

A  Railway  President's  Day.  Impostors  among;  Animals. 

Working  One's  Way  throtiijli  Women's  G>lleg;es. 
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EX-PRES.  CLEVELAND 
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Boundary  Controversy. 
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The  Improved 

BOSTON 

garter: 

The  Standard 
for  Gentlemen 

ALWAYS  EASY 

The  Name  "BOSTON  I 
GARTER  "  It  stnnpcd  ] 
'^■tton  every  loop. 

The 

CUSHION  J 
BUTTdN^ 

.CLASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  lej— never] 
,  Slips,  Tears  nor  Unfasten*.  ( 

SOLO  CVCRVWHERE. 

Sunple  pair,  Bnk  0Oe. 

Cotton  M. 

.  lUU«d  on  receipt  of  piiet.  \ 

1 010.  ntOR  OO^^Ibkn 

I    BwtM,  IbM., y.l.A. 

'CVKRY  PAIR' WARRANTED' 


Reading  Stand  and 
evolving  Book  Gasc 

Shelves    ....  tsxrsin. 

Adjustable  Top    .  14x18** 
Between  Shelves  xa  ** 

Height  from  Floor         13  ** 
Height  Uver  All  34  ** 

All  Hard  Wood  Well 
Finished. 

Shelf  Room  6  ft.  Recognized 
alloverthe  Civilized  Worid 
unequalled  as  an  Officb  or 
Ll'BKARY  article.  Over  50,- 
000  now  used  by  Editors, 
Bankers,  Officials,  the  Pro- 
fessions and  Business  Men. 

Used  for  Reading  Stand, 
Dictionary  Stand,  Music 
Stand,  Alias  Stand,  Album 
Stand,  Bible  Stand,  Direc- 
tory Stand,  Lecture  Stand, 
Parlor  btand,  Library  Stand, 
t  Office  Stand,  Checker  Sland, 
Easelor  CardStand,Revolv- 
ing  Case  for  Reference,  Law,  Medical  and  Religious 
Books.  Just  what  every  Professional  and  Business 
Man  needs  for  Books  ot  Reference. 

ADDRESS  : 

Bradford  Hartley 

26-28  Downing  5t.  New  York 

DIXON'S 

SnJCA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Send  for  circulan. 

JOB.  PIXO J  CBPCnU  CO..  fvnur.Cltx,  K.  J. 
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PUBLIC  opinion: 

forward.  No  change  is  perceived  in 
wool,  and  prices  remain  barely  steady 
at  the  lowest  figure  in  nearly  (our  years. 

WBXAT  AND  OOBN 

A  year  ago  the;itrade  was  beginning 
to  realize  the  extent  of  injury  by 
drouth  in  spring  yiktit  states,  and  in  a 
few  days  about  eight  cents  was  added 
to  the  price.  This  year  a  decline  of 
similar  proportions  has  occurred,  un- 
aided by  any  startling  disclosures.  As 
the  season  advances  crop  conditions 
steadily  improve,  and  in  some  states 
the  winter  wheat  is  being  harvested. 
No  severe  drop  in  quotations  is  antici- 
pated, however,  for  the  crop  is  by  no 
means  beyond  danger  in  the  northwest, 
and  even  a  yield  equal  to  the  largfcst 
estimate  may  be  required  if  the  most 
gloomy  foreign  fears  are  realized.  In- 
stead of  raising  sufficient  for  its  own 
needs,  France  has  come  forward  as  an 
anxious  purchaser,  and  many  other 
foreign  nations  are  dependent,  on'  itta- 
ports  to  an  unusual  extent.  In  three 
weeks  exports  from  Atlantic  ports  have 
been  10,401,316  bushels,  against  8,826,- 
388  last  year,  and  6,504,262  iil  1899.  For 
the  last  week  the  movement  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  does  not  show  the 
usual  gain  over  last  year,  but  Pacific 
shipments  were  950,910  bushels,  against 
546,435  in  1900. 

An  increase  of  1,222,000  bushels  was 
reported  last  week  in  the  American 
visible  supply:  Total  exports  from  all 
countries  continue  in  excess  of  last 
year's  figures,  amounting  to.  6,946,254 
bushels,  against  6,092,102  in  the  preced- 
ing week,  and  4,840,205  a  year  ago. 
Russia  continues  to  ship  freely.  Re- 
ports that  American  corn  at  Liverpool 
.was  of  poor  quality,  together  with  light 
irSceipts,  caused  some  recovery,  and 
.quotations  are  still  at  a  high  level. 
Ctop  news  was  not  definite,  and  re- 
Ipo'rts  were  construed  according  to  the 
'reader's  inclination. 

■     _  STAPLE  PRICKS 

I      '  JmiU  ao,  I90I.     Jumt  31,  lyoo, 

T-fe"""' "J?*"  '"I' .«3  40®i3.«o    i3-9<'ffl»4.'o 

lW6ea(,No.ired  j.^c.  S7(S>Ba}ic. 

J,orn..No.amixed    ^6^c.  47f|c. 

<)ats,  No,  amixed 3»Hc.  aS^^c 

Rye,  No.  3  Western  56c.  64c. 

Cotton,  Mid.  upld....k...     89-16C.  9  5-16C. 

Trint  cloths,  64x64 a  7.16c.  ilic 

•Wbol,  Ohio  &  Pa.X 33(8340.  37®38c. 

iWpol,  No.  I  cmbg ■         350.  31(3330. 

(Pork  mess  new S15.75@16.75  Si3.oo(3i3.75 

L^d,  prime ;  cont*t iS$c,  7.300. 

butter,  ex.  creamery .v ....      10^0.  i<)Mc. 

Cheese,  State,  L.C.F....    9(a)o^ic.  «^o. 

Eu^ar,  oentrif.  96° 4$«o.'  4^0. 

sipir,  granulated 5.55c.  5.700. 

Coffee,  No. 7.  iob'e lots...        65^0.  ,  oc. 

Petroleil'm,  rfd  gal.  .....'.        7.35c.  7.85c. 

*lron,  Bess,  pig;     |i6.ocjS(i6.95     |ao.oo 

*Stee I  b illeta,  ton (34  7 s(a)^25JX>    $38.00 

Steel  rails     ......  ,,..,.      $38.00  f35/>o 

Coppeii,  lake .  Ing.  lb 17.000.  16.350. 

Tia.lB 28.650.  30.000. 

*PittsbiirK. 

FAILURBS 

Failures  for  the  week  nunibered  193 
in  the  United  States,  against  179  last 
year,  and  14  in  Canada  against  25  last 
year.         ' 

♦ 

An  advance  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  the 
retail  price  of  coal  has.gon^.mto  effect. 
A  further  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton  will 
go  into  operation  on  Septetnber  i,  and 
the  price  will  be  still  further  raised  in 
an  equal  amount  on  November  i. 
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TKe  li^Kt  fivat 
never  faili 


r-       has  come  Into  the  most  ex- 
r       Unded  QM  during  the  wanntr  montia 

bpotta*eo£lucomp»r»llvely  lUtiuhtut,  which 

inak^  It  El  luxuriouB  mad  dplightfO  1  •uUtltul*  Tor 

other  method-i  of  lllumiruiUon.     Whllo  as  brilliant 

ta  paoreiectrlcl(y,ltiiev('rwuofce8,»m«llB,  orgetaoat      ^ 

J  of  order,  reqnlrdi  almost  no  attention,  and  bumii  for  about    . 

I  18  c«ntrf  a  months     Many  Sammn  Homta  are  equipped,  with  ' 

it  throughout,  and  our  files  *re  full  ot  lett*ri  endorning  U 

In  the  highest  terms.     If  you  are  Interested  In  progres- 

slve  methods  and  wish   to  obtain  a  light  that  Icaa 

ii.-»r  perfect  a«  it  Is  powlbla  for  anvlblng  to  be, 

•eutl  for  oar  catalogue   V.  V.  whlclt  thows  all 

styles  from  (1,80  np. 

The  ANQLE  LAMP  CO 

70  riBK  PLiCE,  SEW  YORK. 


This  lamp  Is  sold  on  the  urvcondl- 
tlonBLl  guararvteo  that  It  will  be 
found  as  represervtod,  or  morvey 
will  be  refunded.  You  ca-rw  try  It 
without  Bl  pBLi-ticIe  of  risk.    ^  ^ 


ITHEir  TOU  HITE  TISITED 

The  Pan-American  exposition  at  Buf- 
falo this  summer  and  have  planned  to 
include  in  your  itinerary  a  short  trip  to 
the  west,  do  not  forget  the  fact  that 
the  Nickel  Plate  road  offers  rates  lower 
than  via  other  lines  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  and  intermediate  points,  and 
that  by  purchasing  your  ticket  over  this 
popular  line  you  will  also  secure  a  safe 
and  pleasant  journey  to  your  destina- 
tion. 

Solid  through  vestibuled  sleepers  and 
palatial  dining  cars  are  attached  to  the 
trains  of  this  road,  as  are  also  modern' 
day  coaches  with  uniformed  colored 
porters  in  attendance  on  the  slightest 
wants  of  the  passengers.  For  .rate;  and 
further  particulars  write^  wire,  'phone 
or  call  on  A.  W.  Ecdcstone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 
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If  it  ian't  an  Baatmaa.  It  Ua't  a  Kodak 


i 


KODAK 

quality  and  Kodak 
film  quality  have 
made  the  Kodak 
w^ay  the  sure  way 
in  picture    taking. 

EASTMAN  KQi^AK  CO. 

ttaUrttr  by  mtU.  nOCaeSier,  IN.    I. 


If  It  Isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isal  a  KodaK  j 


Soda  Water  in 
Yovr  Own  Home 

AT  one:  cent  a  glass 

Ton  can  have  a  eomplfete  Soda  Foaotak  at 
trifling  ezpenae  in  your  home.    Consiiu  of  a 

Spd^rklets 

•pparatni  for  making  all  drinks  tparkling.  It 
la  a  neat,  attractive  metal  bottle,  with  capacity 
ibr  caibooating  all  kinds  of  drinks  as  effectively 
as  though  you  owned  a  {i.ooo  Soda  Fountain, 
In  order  to  introduce  this  into  zoo,ooo  country 
hemes  we  make  this  special  offer  of 

A  Complete  Soda  Water 
Outfit  for  $3.00 

I  all-metal  bottleL  with  syphon,  comptels 
s  hoxes  of  SPARXI,ETS,  ten  in  a  box 
I  bottle  of  Koot  Beer.  Extract,  pure  synm 
t       "        GhuerAle       "  " 

s       ••        Vamlla  "  " 

I       "        SarsaMrilla     *•  " 

t       "         Raspberry       "  " 

t        "         Strawberry       "  " 

I       ••         Vichy  Tablets    .    (40  in  boMI^ 
I       "         Citrate  Magnesii  Tablets    " 

Regular  price,  ,  •       •       •     $5  00 
Introductory  price  to  the 
first  100,000,    •       .       ■     $S  00 

Delivered,  expressa^e  prepaid,  to  all  points 
East  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  these 
add  50  cents  for  additional  expressa^e. 

This  gives  you  choice  of  eight  difierent  kinds 
of  soda,  flavored  exactly  to  your  taste,  at  aver* 
age  cost  of  one  cent  a  glass. 

^^In  addition  to  making  the  flnest  soda  in 
the  world,  SPARICLETS  will  carbonate  in  this 
syphon  milk,  iced  tea,  cider  or  any  liquid,  and 
Inr  its  own  life  and  force  destroy  all  germs  and 
clear  impurities  Irom  unhealthy  water.  You 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one.  Remit  $3.00  by 
postal  order,  check,  registered  mail,  orany  con- 
venient  way  and  get  a  Soda  Fountain  in  your 
home. 

The  Compressed  Gas  Capsule  Co, 
25th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Otr 


Acetylene  Safety 

Is  tenfold  ^eater  than  with  city  gas  when  our 
Generator  is  employed.  It  stops  making  gas 
immediately  you  stop  nSing  gas.  Fourteen 
sizes,  $16  to  91000.     Write  for  our  literature. 


The 


Carbide  Feed 


"'""7::^  Generator 

Is  bas4d  on  the  only  correct  and  approved 
system,  that  of  feeding  dry  carbide  in  snwll 
quantities  to  a  Iftr^'  volume  of  water.  It  is 
safe,  simple,  economical,  practical  and  patented. 

TBE  J.  B.  COLT  COMPAMlpy  , 
21'  Barclay  St..  Oept.  H,  New  York 

PHiutDCLrHia     seSTOH    CHieaoe 

Crilf rim  BttrMptlMss        iMtjIsM  8Mr«k  UfMs 
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PUBLIC   OPINION 

Flnaaciai 

THE  MOmV   M  AUOT 

..,  t  ^ra4ttmft.  New  York,  Jime  sa 

Gold  exports^i|h(j|yiiting  to%},5oo,ooo, 
with  the  decrease  in  the  bank  reserves 
shown  last  week,  have  caused  a  harden- 
ing of  call  loan  rates  in  the  New  York 
market^  the  figures  for  standing  ar- 
rangements being  ge^gj^lly  marked  up 
to  4,i>er  cent  Time  money  was  also 
in  m6re  request,  there  being  a  good 
deal  of  renewing  of  such  loans  in  prog- 
ress. The  offerings,  however,  continued 
to  be  fair  in  quantity,  and  thirty  to 
sixty  day  loans  were  quoted  at  3^@4 
per  cent,  with  4  per  cent  for  longer  ar- 
rangements, there  being  little  disposi- 
tion to  discriminate  as  regards  collat- 
erals. Mercantile  paper  was  quiet,  with 
a  decreased  buying  demand,  due  to  the 
approach  of  the  July  i  disbursements, 
which  k)eep|  ti%y  institutions 
maricet.  Bfit!R  are  based  on  3^ 
cent  for  prime  double  names. 

FOREIGN    EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  firm  and  narrow,  the  feature  this 
week  being  the  decided  strength  of  ex- 
change in  Germany,  which  caused  ship- 
ments of  $4,500,000  in  gold  from  New 
York  to  Berlin.  The  $400,000  of  gold 
which  was  shipped  last  week  also  went 
to  Germany,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
quotation  for  reichsmarks  indicated 
that  supplemental  amounts  would  prob- 
ably go  in  the  same  direction.  Early 
in  the.  week  the  rate  for  bankers'  sight 
drafts  in  Berlin  rose  to  95  11-16,  the 
highest  figure  of  the  year,  being,  in- 
deed, relatively  higher  than  sight  ster- 
ling, which  was  ruling  at  4.88^.  The 
general  impression  regrarding  the  mat- 
ter was  that  the  strength  of  exchange  in 
Germany  grew  out  of  payments  for 
Northern  Pacific  stock  and  other  se- 
curities which  American  interests  have 
recently  purchased  from  German  hold- 
ers. On  Monday  $3,250,000  gold  was 
taken  for  shipment  on  the  following 
day,  and  another  lot  of  gold  also  went 
out  on  Thursday's  steamer.  Offerings 
of  bills  by  the  gold  shippers  caused, 
however,  an  easier  tone  in  the  exchange 
market.  The  supply  of  commercial 
bills  was  light  and  the  inquiry  re- 
stricted. Postal  rates  for  sterling  held 
at  4.865^@4.89,  and  actual  demand 
sterling  did  not  vary  far  from  4.88^  at 
first,  but  late  in  the  week  fell  to  4.817%; 
recovering  to  4.88  on  Friday. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Speculation  in  stocks  at  New  York 
has  quieted,  and  some  reactionary 
tendencies  were  shown  in  prices  owing 
to  fears  of  firmer  money  prior  to  July 
I.  The  fact  that  the  St.  Paul  deal  has 
narrowed  down  to  a  probable  establish- 
ment of  community  of  interests  also 
disappointed  the  street,  though  the  re- 
sumption of  dividends  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  other  combinations  among 
railroads  seemed  to  keep  up  belief  in 
important  deals  favorably  affecting  the 
market.  The  inception  of  dividends  on 
the  United  States  Steel  stocks  is 
awaited  with  interest.  Investment 
bon^  are  strong,  and  an  enlarged  de- 
mand for  them  is  expected  about  July 
I.  Public  interest  in  the  stock  market 
has,  however,  decreased,  and  the  large 
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which  operate  to  make  the 
product  of  pne  piano  factory 
excel  that  of  another  are 
perfectly  definite,— real  ilii- 
I  provements  in  construction, 
'  special  facilities  for  manu- 
facturinc.  That  the 

PIANOS 

excel  for  both  these  reasons 
can  hardly  be  proven  in  the 
•  small  space  of  ati  Advertise- 

>  ment.     A  perusal  of  our 

catalogue  or  a  visit  to  our 
warerooms  will  not  only 
convince  you  that  our  pianos 
do  excel,  but  show  you  the 
reason  why. 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO 
Areata  In  All  Principal  ClUes 

mwvouccmr  WAsmooia,  3*3  wnr  tSrn  it. 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


0««' 


RHEUMATISM 
ANo  GOUT. 


Intbeinflsnunatoryform  nllrf  b  loon  obtsined 
bythense  of  Lavlllee  Uqaer  and  by  persistent 

use  of  Lsvlliss  PUIS  the  lecitiTing  attadbi  can  be 
prevented. 
Pamphlet  cItIiik  foil  tnformstion  sent  free  by 

B.  FOUQBRA  *  CO.. 
M-tS-M  Hera  VUlisn  Stnet.  Hew  lirt. 
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professional  operators  are  temporarily 
inactive. 

BANK  CLEARINGS^ 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate $2,388,489,373,  a  decrease  of  1.2 
per  cent  from  last  wifck,  but  a^'gain  of 
59-5  Pier  cent  over  ;last  week,  and  of 
4T-S  my  I  cent  over  1899.  Outside  of 
New  York  clearings  are  24  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  1 

♦ 

Various  Topics 

A  cotton  duck  trust,  taking  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  factories  in  the  trade, 
has  at  length  been  formed  after  several 
months  of  negotiation,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  New  Jersey  last  week.  Its 
authorized  capital  i*- $50,000,000.  All  of 
the  Baltimore  fkctories  are  to  be  taken 
over,  and  the  company,  under  the  name 
of  the  United  StJites  Cotton  Duck  Cor- 
poration, will  manjufacture  cotton  goods 
of  all  kinds.  Half  of  the  capital  ^tock 
will  be  preferred,  with  6  per  cent  cumu- 
lative interest' 

After  July  i,  1901,  revenue  stamps 
will  not  be  required  upon  the  following: 
Bank  checks,  bills  of  lading  for  ex- 
port, bonds,  except  bonds  of  indemnity; 
certificates  of  damage,  certificates  not 
otherwise  specified,  charter  party, 
chewing  gum,  commercial  brokers'  tax, 
express  receipts,  insurance  policies, 
leases,  manifests  for  custom  house  en- 
try, money  orders,  mortgages  and  con- 
veyances in  trust,  perfumery  or  cos- 
metics, powers  of  attorney  to  vote, 
powers  of  attorney  to  sell,  promissory 
notes,  proprietary  medicines,  protests, 
telegraph  messages,  telephone  mes- 
sages, warehouse  receipts.  The  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  has  ruled 
that  banks  or  stationers  can  not  make 
claims  for  the  redemption  of  documen- 
tary stamps  belonging  to  customers  or 
others,  but  may  purchase  such  stamps 
and  make  claims  in  their  own  names. 
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FOB  PAN-AMERICAN  TISITOKS 

the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  has  issued  a  list  of  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  and  private  homes  fur- 
nishing accommodations,  with  the  rates 
charged  by  each.  The  booklet  is  sent 
free  upon  application  to  A.  J.  Smith, 
G.  P.  A.,  Qeveland,  O.,  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  road.  Mention  Public 
Opinion. 


THE  BOOK  OP  THE  BOTAL  BLUE 

issued  monthly  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  for  the  information  and 
entertainment  of  travelers,  contains  in 
a  recent  issue  some  information  which 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  who 
attend  the  eleventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Baptist  Y.  P.  U.  at  Chicago, 
July  25-28.  The  B.  &  O.  will  for  this 
occasion  sell  excutsibn  tickets  from  all 
points  on  its  lines  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  The,  Book  of  the  Royal 
Blue  a^o  gives  a  list  of  the  hunting  and 
fishing  resorts  on  the  B.  &  O.  railroad, 
and  other  information  of  value  to  the 
traveler  on  recreation  or  business  bent. 
It  is  sent  free  upon  application  to  the 
General  Manager,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Mention  PtJBLic  Opinion. 


Our  New  Policy 


Guarantees  an  annual  income  to  your  bene- 
ficiary, for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life,  as 
•may  be  arranged.  You  thus  avoid  the 
danger  of  unwise  investment  of  the  proceeds 
of  your  Life  Insurance  and  assure  your 
family  absolute  protection. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


The 

Prudential 

Insurance 
Company 
of  America 


JOHN   F.  DRYDEN,  President 
HOME  OFFICE,   Newirk,  N.J. 


COOK'S 
Flaked  Rice 

How  to  Prepare, 

I.  Pour  the  diy  flake*  fiom  the 
package  Into  a  colander. 

a.  Put  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  Into 
a  little  boiling  water. 

3.  Pour  the  boiling  salted  water  on  the  rice,  through  the  oolaader. 

4.  Drain,  shake  slightly,  and  turn  out  on  a  hot  dlshj  serve  with  sugar  and  mfllr    thU 
is  an — and  the  rice  is  perfectly  prepared  in  less  than  a  minute. 


COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  has  the  endoraement  of  the  family  physfcian,  the  specialist,  tad 
the  athletic  instructor  as  a  perfect  food  for  every  member  of  the  £amily.  Llghtj  noor* 
iihing,  and  easily  digested. 

COOK'S  Haked  Rice  tempts  the 
most  capricious  and  satisfies  the 
strongest  appetite. 

COOK'5  Haked  lUce  ii  not  adverw 
tised  specifically  as  an  in&nt's  food* 
nevertheless  it  is  a  perfect  one. 

Book  of  tested  Recipes 
in  every  package.  .  . 
All  Grocers  ; 


Empty  into  dlsli 


**Ihmey  behiJc  who^bsome  men  say. 
Ibmo.unbehruegwhe.halmen  se^y.- 

^ireuc^dPiHtoH 

cndorsespHgSeipoIio.--  ¥ 
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Big  Four 


The 
'Buffalo 
Route' 


PeLys  $1,000  m,  case  of  accidental 
death,  and  ^5.00  weekly  indemnity 
fof  'five  we^ks,   and   tost»  you'  but 


5=2£|Year 


I     V 


PoBcf.  ooveht'  fr&veU  '  elevatora, 
barnlag  Ridings, .  sunstia^ 
Iraiwiiig,  aiicekthetics,  boiler  ex- 
piorioiis,  miuitmy*,  and  boiiglaxy.' 

rVILITAN     PR-EMIVM 
•  AI.TINOR.&     MAK 


CO. 


POLKS 


EST 
AKED 

CANS 


V^lth   ddlchMU     tooiato    drettins. 


Sftmpla  posUgs  paid  If  yon  send  yonr 
BKine  anA  the  addrsM  o{  yonr  grooer. 


J<      T*    POLK,     aRBBNWOOD,  IND. 


PxiritaLiY 
Pure  Foods 

T^OTO^f 

chocolate: 


The  moat  nourishing  confection  - 
ever  produced 

Good  J^or    XOeit   Teopte 
MaKfi^  SicK  Veople  Welt 


Enough  for  a  delidoue  luncheon 
•ent-poetpoLid  for  ten  centa. 
•tak 


or 


your  druggist 


Nad*  only  by 


Puritan  Pure  Food  Co. 

Downing  Street.  New  Yorl'.  City 
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